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BANKING    AND   CURRENCY.— PART   I.* 


As  the  expediency  of  renewing  or 
modifying  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  must  he  decided  upon  by 
parliament  in  the  approaching  session, 
and  as  the  subject  of  Joint  Stock 
Banks,  and  banking  in  general  will 
naturally  occupy  a  considerable  degree 
of  public  attention,  we  have  resolved 
to  place  before  our  readers  a  review 
of  the  evidence  that  has  been  laid 
before  parliamentary  committees,  and 
the  principal  opinions  worthy  of  notice 
that  have  been  entertained  on  the 
subject.  To  some  of  our  readers  a 
portion  of  this  article  may  seem  too 
elementary, — it  may  appear  superflu- 
ous to  explain  or  prove  principles 
about  which  no  doubt  can  or  ought  to 
exist.  But  before  examining  the  con- 
duct of  the  banks  already  established, 
or  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regu- 
lated, it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  some 
fixed  principles  by  which  we  should 
judge  of  that  conduct  and  those  laws, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  without  some 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  banking, 
and  the  utility  of  banks,  and  what  is 
the  proper  duty  which  they  ought  to 
perform  if  well  regulated,  and  what 
are  the  services  which  they  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  to  perform,  and 
which  they  cannot  attempt  without 
danger  to  themselves  and  injury  to 
the  public.  We  shall,  therefore,  pre- 
face our  observations  upon  the  reports 
on  banking  by  a  short  account  of  the 


nature  of  banking  in  general,  which 
we  hope  will  not  prove  unacceptable 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not 
have  had  time  or  inclination  to  study 
those  voluminous  reports.  In  our 
references  to  the  reports  at  the  head 
of  this  article  we  shall  merely  dis- 
tinguish them  by  the  years  in  which 
thev  were  published. 

'the  banker  is  the  intermediate 
agent  between  those  who  have  money 
to  spare  for  a  short  period,  and  those 
who  want  money  which  they  expect  to 
replace  quickly.  By  his  means  the  ca- 
pital of  the  community  is  more  advan- 
tageously distributed  among  its  mem- 
bers than  if  such  loans  were  conducted 
without  his  intervention.  If  any  per- 
son wants  money  or  capital,  which  it  if 
necessary  for  him  to  retain  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  he  may  procure 
it,  if  he  knows  any  person  in  possession 
of  spare  capital  and  willing  to  lend 
it  to  him,  and  to  trust  to  his  integrity 
for  re-payment,  or  if  he  has  any  security 
to  offer  which  he  may  give  as  a  pledge 
to  the  lender  to  ensure  him  the  return 
of  his  money.  In  those  cases  the  loans 
are  generally  made  by  persons  who 
have  a  certain  quantity  of  capital,  for 
which  they  cannot  find  any  active 
employment,  and  from  which,  instead 
of  consuming  it  unproductively,  they 
wish  to  derive  a  permanent  income. 
In  such  cases  the  affair  can  be  trans- 
acted without  the  aid  of  a  banker. 


*  Report  from  the  Committee  oF  Secrecy  on  the  Bank  of  England  Charter.  1833. 

Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  on  Joint  Stock  Banks.    1886.      Saflke,  ISd?* 
Same.  18da 
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But  there  is  also  in  every  civilized 
country  a  large  quantity  of  wealth 
for  which  the  possessors  can  find  no 
immediate  emplojTnent,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  they  intend  to  invest  or 
to  spend  nfter  some  short  uncertain 
period.  This  is  the  case,  to  some  ex- 
tent, with  every  man  who  has  money  in 
the  morning  which  he  does  not  spend 
before  ni^ht.  However,  if  he  is  likely 
to  want  it  soon,  it  is  better  for  him 
to  keep  it  in  his  own  possession,  even 
at  the  risk  of  loss  and  robbery,  than 
to  lend  it  to  a  person  who  may  not  be 
able  to  repay  it  when  it  is  called  for. 
Indeed,  a  loan  for  such  an  uncertain 
period  would  be  of  little  use  to  a 
person  in  trade,  who  might  be  more 
embarrassed  by  the  sudden  call  for 
repayment,  than  he  was  assisted  by 
the  loan ;  and  security  to  the  lender 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  as  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  investigating  the  security. 
Those  sums,  however,  become  useful 
to  the  public  through  the  intervention 
of  a  banker.  When  a  bank  of  deposit 
is  established  by  persons  whose  wealth 
and  integrity  inspire  the  public  with 
confidence  that  they  are  ready  at  any 
moment  to  pay  all  demands  upon  them, 
persons  who  have  spare  money  for 
which  they  have  no  present  employ- 
ment, can  secure  themselves  against 
all  risk  of  loss  or  robbery  by  lodging 
it  in  the  bank.  In  addition  to  the 
advantage  of  this  security,  the  owner 
of  money  lodged  at  the  bank  has, 
without  the  trouble  or  risk  of  carrying 
it  about  with  him,  the  same  use  of 
his  money  as  if  he  had  it  in  his  purse, 
for  by  an  engagement  with  the  bank, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
contract  is  implied  by  law,  the  bank 
is  bound,  as  soon  as  they  are  pre- 
sented, to  honour  his  drafts  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  money  which  he 
has  lodged  there.  Thus,  if  he  has 
J8500  in  the  bank,  he  may  make  pur- 
chases or  payments  in  any  part  of  the 
town  with  the  same  facility  as  if  he 
had  the  money  in  his  purse ;  he  pays 
by  a  drail,  which  the  person  who 
receives  it  presents  to  the  bank,  and 
there  receives  the  amount  in  cash,  or 
has  it  transferred  to  his  credit  if  he 
keeps  an  account  there.  Sometimes 
the  same  draft  passes  like  money 
through  several  hands  before  it  is 
presented  for  payment.  The  advan- 
tages which  a  depositor  naturally  de- 


rives from  his  account  with  the  bank, 
is,  that  while  his  money  remains  com- 
pletely at  his  disposal,  it  is  secured 
from  all  danger  of  loss  or  robbery. 
Sometimes  a  bank  offers  additional 
inducements  to  persons  to  become 
depositors,  either  by  allowing  interest 
on  deposits,  or  by  refusing  to  discount 
for  persons  who  do  not  keep  accounts 
there.  The  profit  of  the  bank  of 
deposit  is  derived  from  this  source. 
Those  who  keep  accounts  with  them 
have  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 
less  money  there,  but  it  is  expected, 
and  sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of  express 
stipulation,  that  they  should  keep  a 
certain  average  balance  there  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nmount  of  the  drafts 
which  they  draw.  This  balance  need 
not  be  always  there  ;  it  may  be  some- 
times less  and  sometimes  more.  A 
balance  of  ^800  for  three  months,  and 
of  X400  for  nine  months,  would  be 
deemed  an  average  balance  of  ;£500 
for  the  year.  Where  a  bank  has 
numerous  customers,  these  balances 
form  a  large  sum  liable  to  very  trifling 
fluctuations,  the  drafts  of  one  man 
being  compensated  by  the  lodgments 
of  another.  Experience  teaches  the 
banker  what  sum  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  hands  to  answer  all  probable 
demands  upon  him,  and  the  rest  of 
the  money  lodged  with  him  by  his 
customers  he  invests  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  to  himself  the  fair  profits 
of  his  trade.  These  investments  are 
made,  either  by  lending  money  on  bills 
or  other  securities,  in  which  case  the 
operations  of  the  banker  have,  as  it 
were,  added  that  amount  to  the  capital 
of  the  country,  by  lending  to  persons 
engaged  in  business  that  money  which 
should  otherwise  have  lain  idle  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  lodged  it  with  the 
bank ;  or  sometimes  the  bank  invests 
a  portion  of  its  lodgments  in  govern- 
ment securities,  in  which  case  the 
public  derives  the  same  advantage 
from  its  employments,  as  it  sets  free 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  the  same 
amount  of  capital  which  individuals 
would  otherwise  have  had  invested 
in  the  same  securities. 

This  service,  performed  by  banks 
of  deposit,  is  very  generally  admitted  ; 
but  it  is  not  always  observed  that  this 
addition  to  the  capital  of  the  country 
is  made  by  the  more  economical  me- 
dium of  exchange,  introduced  by  those 
banks.     While  the  utility  of  banks  of 
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iwae  is  uiUTersally  recognisedy  by  sub- 
stituting a  cheaper  for  a  more  expen- 
sive   circulating   medium,  viz.  paper 
for  gold ;    the  services  of  the  same 
land,  performed  by  banks  of  deposit, 
are  fr^uentl j  overlooked ;  and  yet  by 
their  means  a  reduction,  the  extent  of 
which  very  few  appreciate,  is  made  in 
the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium 
required  for  the  wants  of  the  country. 
The  amount  of  this  reduction  is  nearly 
equal  to   all   the  deposits  in  all  the 
banks.    This  will  be  readily  admitted, 
if  we  reflect  tliat  the  deposit  made  by 
each  individual  is  of  that  money  only, 
which  if  there  were  no  banks  of  de- 
posit, he  should  keep  at  home  in  ciuth. 
The  existence  of  a  bank  of  deposit 
never  prevents  a  man  from  employing 
or  investing  his  capit<d  in  any  eligible 
manner,  it  merely  prevents  him  from 
keeping  it  idle  in  his  purse  or  strong 
box.     Thus,  all  the  money  lodged  in 
any  particular  bank  would  have  Iain 
in  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  dcpobi- 
tors,  and  all  its  services  are  fully  per- 
formed   by   the    much    smaller  sum 
which  the  banker  finds  it  necessary  to 
keep  in  his  chest  to  answer  occasional 
demands.     The  extent  to  which  this 
reduction  in   the  circulating  medium 
may  be   made  by  banks  of  deposit, 
must  depend  very  much  upon  the  ha- 
bits of  the  people  and  the  rules  of  the 
banks.     If  every  person  kept  an  ac- 
count with  the  bank,  and  if  drafts  for 
the  smallest  sums  were  usual,  and  were 
permitted,  all  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country  could  be  carried  on  without 
any  money.     Every  person  who  now 
has  any  money  would  then  have  it  to 
hb   credit   at   the   bank,   and   would 
make  all  his  payments  by  drafts  in- 
stead of  money.     This  as;>umud  state 
of  things  is  imaginary,  and  will  never 
come  to  pass ;    maiiy  persons  cannot 
keep  an  account  with   a  bank,  their 
transactions  are  mo  small,  or  of  such 
a  nature  that  their  custom  would  not 
remunerate  a  bank  for  the  trouble  of 
keeping  an  account  with  them,  and 
many  persons,  especially  those  not  en- 
gaged in  trade,  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  keep  a  de^^bit  account  with  a 
bank  ;   besides,  it  is  not  customary  to 
pay  small  sums  by  droflts ;  such  pay- 
ments would   bo   frequently  inconve- 
nient to  the  person  receiving  them, 
and  many  banks  even  fix  a  sum,  below 
which  they  will  nut  permit  drafts  to 
b6  drawn  upon  them.     Tho  use  of 


money  or  circulating  medium  of  some 
kind  is,  therefore,  required  to  make 
those  smaller  payments,  and  also  to 
conduct  the  exchanges  of  those  who 
do  not  keep  an  account  with  any 
bank. 

Money  is  generally  made  of  gold 
and  silver,  wnich,  from  their  great 
natural  value,  and  other  qualities,  are 
very  well  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  arises  chiefly 
from  their  being  the  materials  of  which 
money  is  made  ;  on  the  contrary,  this 
employment  of  them  adds  no  more  to 
their  value  than  any  other  use  which 
should  consume  an  equal  quantity, 
and  thus  occasion  an  equal  demand 
for  them.  Much  of  the  precious  me- 
tals is  purchased  for  other  purposes, 
and  is  paid  for  at  the  same  price  as 
that  which*  passes  as  money,  and  gold 
was  more  valuable  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  at  a  time  when  its  use  as 
money  was  unknown.  Silver  money 
was  coined  long  before  gold,  and  yet 
in  those  early  periods  ftoXd.  was  many 
times  more  valuable  Uian  silver  of 
equal  weight. 

But  although  the  precious  metals 
are  well  adapted  to  their  use  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange,  and  are  adopted 
for  that  purpose  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  thus  serve  as  a  universal 
medum  of  exchange,  yet  their  em- 
ployment as  money  b  the  source  of 
some  loss  and  inconvenience.  In  the 
first  place  their  weight,  even  that  of 
gold,  renders  tLcm  an  inconvenient 
medium  for  the  [.ayment  of  very  large 
sums.  7,000  sovereigns  are  about  a 
hundred  weight  avoirdupois,  and  an 
unpractised  person  could  not  reckon 
that  sum  without  danger  of  mistake, 
in  much  less  time  than  an  hour.  Thb 
grreat  weight  of  metallic  money  makes 
the  transmission  of  it,  from  place  to 
place,  a  matter  of  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  weight  of  money  are  in  a 
great  measure  remedied  by*  the  use  of 
banks  of  deposit  and  bills  of  exchange. 
Very  large  sums  oi  money  are  almost 
invariably  paid  by  drafts,  and  trans- 
mitted by  bills. 

In  the  second  place,  the  employment 
of  such  an  expensive  material  as  gold 
and  silver,  in  the  making  of  money, 
costs  the  nation  a  considerable  sum 
annually.  If  the  circulation  of  the 
country  amounts  to  one  hundred  mil* 
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iionsy  and  if  the  ordinary  rate  of  pro- 
fit 18  five  per  cent,  this  circulation  will 
cost  the  country  five  millions  a-year : 
for  a  capital  which  would  yield  that 
annual  profit,  is  diverted  from  other 

Purposes,  to  be  employed  as  a  circu- 
iting medium.  Besides,  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  ordinary  wear  of  the 
coins,  and  the  losses  by  shipwrecks, 
&c.  amount  to  two  per  cent,  annually, 
and  thus  the  currency  of  one  hundred 
millions  will  cost  the  state  seven  mil- 
lions annually,  viz.  five  millions  by 
loss  of  profit,  and  two  millions  actual 
•expense,  to  keep  up  the  currency  to 
its  original  amount. 

The  use  of  this  expensive  instru- 
ment of  exchange  is  very  much  dimi- 
nished by  the  operation  of  banks  of 
issue,  t.  e.  banks  which  issue  their 
own  notes,  payable  on  demand,  and 
transferrable  from  hand  to  hand,  with- 
out indorsement. 

**  When  the  people  of  aay  particular 
eountry  have  such  confidence  in  the  for- 
tnne,  probity,  and  prudence  of  a  particu- 
lar banker,  as  to  believe  that  he  is  always 
ready  to  pay  upon  demand  such  of  his 
promissory  notes  a«  are  liable  to  be  at 
any  time  presented  to  him ;  those  notes 
come  to  have  the  same  currency  as  gold 
and  silver  money,  from   the  confidence 
that  such  money  can  at  any  time  be  had 
for  them.       A  particular   banker  lends 
among  his  cu»tomer8  his  own  notet,  to  the 
extent,  we  shall  suppose,  of  a  hundred 
thounand  pounds.     As  those  notes  serve 
all  the  purposes  of  money,  his  debtors 
pay  him  the  eame  interest  as  if  he  had 
lent  them  so  much  money ;  this  interest 
is  the  source  of  his  gain.     Though  some 
of  those    notes   are  continually  coming 
back  upon  him  for  payment,  part  of  them 
continue   to  circulate    for   months   and 
years  together ;  though  he  has  generally 
in  circulation,  therefore,  notes  to  the  ex- 
tent   of   a    hundred    thousand    pounds, 
twenty   thousand   pounds    in    gold  and 
silver,  may  frequently  be  a  sufficient  pro- 
virion  for  answering  occasional  demands. 
By  this  operation,  therefore,  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  gold  and  silver  perform 
all  the  functions  which  a  hundred  thou- 
sand could  otherwise  have  performed." — 
WeaUh  of  Nations,  Book  2,  chapter  2. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter,^  the  banker,  whether  he  keeps  a 
bank  of  issue,  or  of  deposit,  exercises 
a  very  profitable  trnde,  and  one  that  is 
very  easily  conducted.  The  opinion 
practically  entertained  by  the  public 


is,  that  all  men  by  nature  know  how 
to  conduct  a  bank,  as  well  as  to  drive 
a  gig  or  manage  a  farm.  The  banker 
of  deposit  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
accept  the  money  of  all  who  are  wil- 
ling to  lend  it  to  him  without  interest, 
and  to  lend  it  to  persons  whose  cha- 
racter for  probity  and  wealth  ensures 
its  repayment.  The  banker  of  issue 
may  discount  every  good  bill  that  is 
brought  to  him,  and  makes  a  certain 
profit  by  obtaining  interest  in  exchange 
for  his  own  notes,  which  cost  him  no- 
thing. Both  must  exert  this  much 
caution,  to  reserve  a  supply  of  cash 
bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  their 
liabilities,  and  to  lend  their  money 
only  to  persons  likely  to  repay  it.  The 
former  rule  enables  them  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  their  creditors,  the  latter 
prevents  them  from  suffering  by  the 
dishonesty,  or  insolvency  of  their 
debtors. 

We  shall  not  now  enquire  into  the 
justice  of  the  public  opinion  respect- 
ing the  facility  of  conducting  a  bank 
of  deposit.  Perhaps,  when  once  such 
a  bank  is  well  established,  and  in  good 
credit,  it  may  be  conducted  very  safely 
on  a  system  of  mere  routine.  But 
with  a  bank  of  issue  the  case  is  widely 
different.  There  is  a  limit  to  tho 
quantity  of  paper  money  which  can 
circulate  in  any  country.  A  certain 
quantity  only  is  required  for  transact- 
ing the  exchanges  that  are  daily  made. 
This  quantity  does  not  depend  "upon 
the  wishes  of  the  bankers ;  but  is  de- 
termined by  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  business  that  is  done,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  business  is  con- 
ducted. 

•  "  Should  the  circulating  medium' at 
any  time  exceed  that  sum,  as  the  excens 
could  neither  be  sent  abroad  nor  be  era- 
ployed  in  the  circulation  of  the  countrv, 
it  must  immediately  return  upon  the 
banks  to  be  exchanged  forjrold  and  silver. 
Many  people  would  immediately  perceive 
thut  they  had  more  of  this  paper  than 
was  necessary  for  transacting  their  busi- 
ness nt  home,  and  as  they  could  not  send 
it  abroad,  they  would  immediately  de- 
mand payment  of  it  from  the  banks; 
when  this  superfluous  paper  was  con- 
verted into  gold  and  silver,  they  could 
easily  find  a  use  for  it  by  sending  it 
abroad ;  but  they  could  find  none  while 
it  remained  in  the  shape  of  paper.  There 
would  immediately,  therefore,  be  a  ron 
upon  the  banks  to  the  whole  extent  of 
this  superfluous  paper.'* 
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We  hare  died  the  above  passage 
from  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, as  a  remarkable  instance  of  an 
important  truth  arrived  at  through  the 
medium  of  fiilse  reasoning.  Smith  is 
perfectly  correct  m  his  doctrine  that 
the  excess  of  paper  issued  will  return 
upon  the  bank,  and  that  the  gold*  thus 
procured  will  be  exported;  but  his 
proof  of  this  proposition  is  erroneous, 
and  it  is  important  to  notice  the  error, 
as  the  same  proof  has  been  relied  upon 
by  many  other  writers  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  an  erroneous  propo- 
sition respecting  inconvertible  paper 
money.  According  to  Smith,  the 
reason  why  the  excess  of  paper  returns 
to  the  bank  is  this — "  Many  people 
would  immediately  perceive  that  they 
had  more  of  this  paper  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  transacting  their  business 
at  home,  and  as  they  could  not  send  it 
abroad,  they  would  immediately  de- 
mand payment  of  it  from  the  banks.** 
The  wants  and  wishes  of  men  are 
not  so  easily  satisfied,  and  we  believe 
that  an  over-issue  never  led  many  men 
to  perceive  that  they  had  more  bank 
notes  than  were  necessary  for  trans- 
acting their  business  at  home.  On 
the  contrary,  even  in  case  of  an  over 
issue,  most  men  will  complain  that 
they  have  not  as  much  money  as  they 
think  is  necessary  for  transacting  their 
business,  t.  &.,  for  paying  their  debts, 
and  buying  whatever  articles  they  de- 
sire to  possess. 

The  following  is  the  process  by 
which  an  excess  of  paper  is  returned 
to  the  bank  : — The  persons  who  obtiun 
the  money  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  bank,  are  thereby  enabled  to  make 
various  purchases  either  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce  or  consumption, 
from  which  they  should  otherwise  be 
obliged  to  abst^n.       This    gives   a 


general  impulse  to  trade,  money  dr* 
culates  more  freely,  and  the  banker's 
notes  are  distributed  among  all  classes 
of  society,  according  to  their  respective 
riches.  Every  man  finds  himself  in 
possession  of  more  money,  and  able 
to  make  greater  purchases  than  be- 
fore. The  increased  demand  enables 
the  sellers  to  raise  their  prices.  This 
rise  of  prices  is  generally  proportional 
to  the  over  issue,  so  that  the  increased 
quantity  of  money  is  not  able  to 
transact  more  exchanges  or  to  pur- 
chase more  goods  than  the  former 
quantity.  Thus  no  man  finds  himself 
in  possession  of  more  money  than  he 
wants  to  transact  his  business  at  home. 
He  who  has  ten  pounds  where  he  for- 
merly would  have  had  but  nine,  does 
not  find  himself  possessed  of  a  super- 
fluous pound,  since  with  the  ten  pounds 
he  cannot  purchase  more  goods  than 
he  formerly  could  have  procured  for 
nine.  If  an  addition  of  one-ninth  is 
made  to  the  quantity  of  circulating 
medium,  while  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity remain  the  same,  prices  will 
rise  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the 
entire  increased  currency  will  be  worth 
in  exchange  only  as  mucn  as  the  former 
smaller  currency  was  worth.  In  other 
words,  the  currency  is  depreciated,  or 
becomes  less  valuable  in  the  proportion 
of  nine  to  ten.  If  the  paper  currency 
is  inconvertible,  that  is,  if  there  b  no 
person  bound  to  redeem  it  at  a  fixed 
quantity  of  gold,  silver,  or  some  other 
valuable  commodity,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  extent  to  which  this  depreciation 
may  proceed,  if  the  over  issues  are  in- 
creased. There  have  been  instances  of 
paper  money  issued  under  the  authority 
of  government,  and  made  a  legal  tender, 
becoming  depreciated  to  the  extent  of 
400  per  cent.-j* 

But  if  this  paper  n^oney  is  conver- 


*  Not  golil  and  silver,  for  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  silver  coins,  which  past  for 
more  than  tt  ty  Hre  intrinsically  worth,  silver  money  is  never  exported  from  England. 

f  In  1797  ihe  hank  of  Austria  was  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  paying  in  specie. 
The  consequence  whs  a  great  over-issue,  and  depreciation  of  the  currency,  until,  in 
1810,  one  florin  in  silver  became  worth  from  twelve  to  thirteen  florins  in  paper.  This 
Hlarmini;  depreciation  induced  the  government  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  paper  money, 
and  in  1811  it  was  reduced  by  law  to  the  quantity  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  millions 
of  florins.  The  consequence  of  this  reduction  of  the  issues  was,  that  in  May,  1812, 
the  value  of  a  paper  florin  was  increased  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  it  had  been  two 
years  before.  The  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  French  assignats,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  efforts  made  by  the  French  government  to  keep  up  their  value,  is  familiar  to 
every  person.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  8torch*s  Political  Economy,  published  at  Paris 
io  182d,  the  reader  will  find  a  most  accurate  and  interesting  account  of  the  various 
•niasioDS  of  paper  money  that  have  taken  place  in  Europe  or  America  wit|i  the  auio- 
tion  of  govsmmeot,  and  the  effects  produced  by  over-iteue  at  difftrsat  periodic 
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tiUei  and  the  bonks  obliffed  to  pay  it 
on  demand,  a  limit  is  quickly  put  to 
Its  depreoiation  by  a  process  which 
must  convince  the  most  careless  banker 
of  the  mischief  likely  to  result  from 
Dis  over«issues.  The  excess  of  currency 
raises  the  price  at  home  of  all  goods, 
.nrhether  of  domestic  manufacture  or 
imported  from  abroad.  This  rise  of 
prices  increases  importation,  and  dis- 
courages exportation,  and  the  balance 
o^  trade  turns  against  the  country ; 
the  exchanges  fall,  and  gold,  which  is 
the  only  article  that  does  not  rise  in 
pricey  is  exported.  Gold  cannot  rise 
m  price,  smce  the  banker  is  always 
obliged  to  g^ve  the  same  quantity  of 
goM  in  exchange  for  his  notes.  A 
very  slight  excess  of  paper  money  is 
sufficient  to  produce  these  results. 
An  over-issue  of  one-half  per  cent,  or 
a  fall  in  the  exchanges*  of  the  same 
amotmt,  will  generally  lead  to  the 
exportation  of  gold.  This  demand 
for  gold,  and  fail  of  the  exchanges, 
caused  by  an  excess  of  paper  money, 
will  be  naturally  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  a  general  rise  of  prices, 
which  strongly  marks  the  difference 
between  this  case  and  that  to  which 
we  shall  next  advert. 

A  deficient  harvest  exercises  a  more 
extended  influence  over  the  trade,  and 
even  over  the  currency  of  the  country, 
than  would  at  first  be  supposed  pos- 
sible. The  first  effect  of  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  is  obvious  to  the  most  un- 
thinking. It  is  to  raise  the  price  of 
food  generally  through  the  country, 
with  not  much  greater  difference  of 
price  in  different  districts  than  would 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  car- 
riage from  one  part  to  the  other. 
Tms  consequence  of  a  scarcity  no 
man  has  ever  yet  denied,  and  it  is 
almost  the  only  one  on  which  all  are 
agreed.  The  effect  of  a  scarcity  on 
the  wages  of  labour  is  not  so  obvious 
as  its  effect  on  the  price  of  the  pro- 
visions on  wldch  the  labourer  sub- 
sists, and  on  this  point  the  most  opposite 
opinions  are  entertained.  Some  eco- 
nomists maintain  that  its  effect  must 


be  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  Their 
ar^^ument  has  the  single  merit  of 
being  brief  and  simple*  The  average 
wa^es  of  labour  mttst,  they  say>  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  labourer  and 
his  family  in  whatever  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  This  first  proposition 
is  thus  proved,  for  if  the  rate  of  wages 
was  less  than  that  above  supposed, 
marriages  would  become  less  frequent 
or  less  fruitful  among  the  labouring 
classes.  The  poorest  among  them 
would  either  be  deterred  from  marriage 
by  the  prospect  of  the  privations  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  by  the 
burthen  of  a  wife  and  family  dependent 
upon  him  for  their  support,  or  if  any 
are  so  improvident  as  to  disregard  this 
prospect,  they  will  generally  be  unable 
to  rear  their  children,  who  will  perish 
from  the  various  diseases  produced  by 
neglect  and  want.  Thus  the  popula- 
tion will  diminish  until  the  rate  of 
wages  rises  to  its  former  level.  Such 
is  the  argument  usually  relied  upon 
to  prove  that  the  wages  of  labour 
depend  on  the  habits  of  expense  con- 
tracted by  the  labouring  classes  ;  its 
unsoundness,  however,  cannot,  we 
think,  escape  the  notice  of  any  one 
who  gives  it  an  attentive  examination. 
If  it  proves  any  thing,  it  would  prove 
that  the  rate  of  wages  could  never 
fall  in  any  country,  for  the  labourers 
generally  expend  all  their  earnings  in 
the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 
their  families  ;  their  habits  of  expense 
have  been  therefore  settled  according 
to  the  average  rate  of  wages,  and  there- 
fore, if  the  average  rate  of  wages  was 
regulated  by  those  habits,  it  could 
never  fall :  and  yet  the  above  argument 
has  been  generally  adopted  by  those 
who  maintain  that  population  has  a 
constant  tendenev  to  increase  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  constantly  progressing  diminu- 
tion of  the  wages  of  labour.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  a  fall  of  wages  has  generally 
no  influence  in  retarding  the  increase 
of  population.  When  wages  fall  in  a 
country  in  which  the  labourers  are  in 


*  The  excbanfre  with  any  country,  with  Paris  for  instance,  is  said  to  be  nt  par  when 
a  bill  payable  at  Paris,  and  which  there  wotild  be  worth  a  certain  weight  in  gold,  is 
equal  in  value  to  another  Bill  payable  in  London  for  the  same  amount  of  gold.  If  the 
London  bill  is  of  less  value,  then  the  exchanges  are  said  to  be  against  London,  and  in 
favor  oCParis,  and  to  have  fallen  at  London,  and  risen  at  Parir.  The  reader  will  at 
<^oe  perceive  that  the  possible  fall  of  exchange  is  nearly  limited  to  the  expense  of 
tnmmittiiig  money  from  the  one  country  to  the  other. 
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the  etyoyment  of  aomethii^  more  than 
the  hare  Decenaries  of  lire,  they  will 
contract  their  ezpensea,  and  forego 
eome  of  the  enjoyments  to  which  they 
haTe  been  aociistomed,  rather  than 
follow  the  advice  of  the  political  econo- 
miflta,  and  abstain  from  marriage.  Even 
if  the  argument  to  which  we  are  re- 
plying were  valid,  it  would  only  apply 
to  the  average  wages  of  labour,  ana 
would  not  throw  the  least  light  on  the 
inquiry  into  the  tenqporary  efiect  likely 
to  be  produced  by  a  casual  circum- 
stance operating  for  a  single  season. 
For  the  reasons  we  shall  presently 
mention^  we  believe  that  the  efiect  of 
a  scarcity  is  to  lower  the  rate  of 
w^ges. 

The  secondary  ejects  produced  by 
a  deficient  harvest  are  different  ac» 
cording  as  importation  is  or  is  not 
permitted  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
if  importation  is  prohibited,  and  the 
country  is  compell^  to  subsist  upon 
the  com  produced  within  itself,  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  provisions  has  Ihe  effect 
of  transferring  a  certain  sum  of  money 
from  one  set  of  men  to  another  set. 
What  the  consumers  lose  the  producers 
gain.  In  consequence  of  the  desire 
which  every  man  has  to  eat  as  much 
aa  before^  he  will  ffive  up  some  other 
expense,  and  spend  mort;  than  usual 
upon  provisions,  rather  than  do  with- 
out lus  usual  supply  of  food.  The 
con^petidon  thus  created  among  the 
buyers  will  raise  the  price  of  corn  more 
than  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency 
in  the  harvest.  The  quantity  con- 
sumed must  be  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diminished  supply,  while 
the  price  paid  for  it  exceeds  that  paid 
for  the  greater  quantity  consumed  in 
years  of  ordinary  plenty.  The  pro- 
ducers gain  by  the  increase  of  price 
that  is  paid  for  the  entire  supply. 
The  coDsmners  lose  exactly  the  same 
sum,  and  suffer  at  the  same  time  the 
inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to 
subsist  upon  less  than  their  accus- 
tomed supply  of  provisions.  How- 
ever, this  inconvenience  produces  no 
general  effect  upon  the  state  of  trade  ; 
It  is  merely  a  certain  quantity  of  suffer- 
ing endured  by  a  number  of  individuals. 
But  the  transfer  of  property  from  one 
class  to  another  produces  a  slight  de- 
rangement of  the  balance  of  profits  in 
different  trades.  The  producers  of 
com  are  richer,  and  able  to  purchase 
more— the   oonaumers   of  com   are 


poorer,  and  obliged  to  purchase  less 
than  in  ordinary  years.  Hence  those 
who  produce  or  import  goods  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  former  class,  are 
enabled  to  raise  their  prices,  and  sell 
more  goods,  and  make  a  greater  profit 
than  usual,  while  those  who  produce  or 
import  zoods  to  supply  the  latter  oIass» 
are  obhged,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  demand  for  their  articles, 
to  lower  their  prices,  make  fewer 
sales,  and  be  content  with  smaller 
profits.  It  is  true,  that  a  certain 
proportion  exists  between  the  average 
profits  of  different  trades,  any  excess 
in  the  gains  of  one  trade  mducing 
numbers  to  fiock  into  it,  until  increased 
competition  reduces  its  profits  to  a  fair 
proportion  with  the  rest.  But  it  is 
evident,  and  the  fact  is  notorious  to 
all,  that  this  does  not  prcnrent  occa- 
sional variations  of  great  magnitude 
in  the  profits  of  particular  trades. 
Few  men  can  change  their  occupations 
on  a  short  notice,  and  many  cannot 
change  them  at  all.  Any  sudden 
change  in  any  trade  affects,  therefore, 
in  the  first  instance,  only  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it,  by  increasii^  or 
reducing  their  profits,  and  some  time 
must  elapse  before  this  increase  or 
reduction  can  be  removed  by  any  in- 
crease or  diminution  in  the  number  of 
those  who  are  to  share  the  profits. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  effect  of  the 
late  change  in  the  rate  of  postage  be 
to  double  the  consumption  of  letter 
paper,  a  rich  harvest  of  increased 
profits  will  be  reaped  by  those  who 
are  at  present  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  the  article. 
The  increased  business  will  at  first 
fall  principally  to  those  who  are  at 
present  in  the  trade.  A  new  person 
entering  into  the  business  would  be 
destitute  of  the  proper  skill,  and  would 
want  the  connexions  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  conduct  it  successfully.  In  a 
year  or  two,  however,  profits  will  again 
find  their  level. 

As  the  consumers  of  com,  who  are 
not  producers  of  it,  form  the  great  mass 
of  the  community,  including  all  the  ar- 
tisans and  poorer  tradesmen,  a  deficient 
harvest  obliges  them  to  contract  their 
expenses,  and  to  consume  less  than 
heretofore  of  those  commodities  which 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
existence.  Hence  a  slight  diminution 
in  the  consumption  of  such  articles  as 
sugar,  &o.  which  are  theutmos t  hizariea' 
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tiUe^  and  the  bonks  obllffed  to  pay  it 
on  demand,  a  limit  is  quickly  put  to 
Its  depreciation  by  a  process  which 
must  convince  the  most  careless  banker 
of  the  mischief  likely  to  result  from 
bis  Over^issues.  The  excess  of  currency 
raises  the  price  at  home  of  all  goods, 
whether  of  domestic  manufacture  or 
imported  fh>m  abroad.  This  rise  of 
prices  increases  importation,  and  dis- 
courages exportation,  and  the  balance 
o^  trade  turns  against  the  country ; 
the  exchanges  fall,  and  gold,  which  is 
the  only  article  that  does  not  rise  in 
price,  is  exported.  Gold  cannot  rise 
m  price,  smce  the  banker  is  always 
obliged  to  g^ve  the  same  quantity  of 
gold  in  exchange  for  his  notes.  A 
very  slight  excess  of  paper  money  is 
sufficient  to  produce  these  results. 
An  over-issue  of  one-half  per  cent,  or 
a  fall  in  the  exchanges*  of  the  same 
amotmt,  will  generally  lead  to  the 
exportation  of  gold.  This  demand 
for  gold,  and  fadl  of  the  exchanges, 
caused  by  an  excess  of  paper  money, 
will  be  naturally  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  a  general  rise  of  prices, 
which  strongly  marks  the  difference 
between  this  case  and  that  to  which 
we  shall  next  advert. 

A  deficient  harvest  exercises  a  more 
extended  influence  over  the  trade,  and 
even  over  the  currency  of  the  country, 
than  would  at  first  be  supposed  pos- 
sible. The  first  effect  of  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  is  obvious  to  the  most  im- 
thinking.  It  is  to  raise  the  price  of 
food  generally  through  the  country, 
with  not  much  greater  difference  of 
price  in  different  districts  than  would 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  car- 
riage from  one  part  to  the  other. 
This  consequence  of  a  scarcity  no 
man  has  ever  yet  denied,  and  it  is 
almost  the  only  one  on  which  all  are 
agreed.  The  effect  of  a  scarcity  on 
the  wages  of  labour  is  not  so  obvious 
as  its  effect  on  the  price  of  the  pro- 
visions on  which  the  labourer  sub- 
sists, and  on  this  point  the  most  opposite 
opinions  are  entertained.  Some  eco- 
nomists maintain  that  its  effect  must 


be  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  Their 
arfl^ument  has  the  single  merit  of 
being  brief  and  simple*  The  average 
wa^res  of  labour  mtist,  tbey  say,  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  labourer  and 
his  family  in  whatever  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  This  first  proposition 
is  thus  proved,  for  if  the  rate  of  wages 
was  less  than  that  above  supposed, 
marriages  would  become  less  frequent 
or  less  fruitful  among  the  labouring 
classes.  The  poorest  among  them 
would  either  be  deterred  from  marnage 
by  the  prospect  of  the  privations  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  by  the 
burthen  of  a  wife  and  family  dependent 
upon  him  for  their  support,  or  if  any 
are  so  improvident  as  to  disregard  this 
prospect,  they  will  generally  be  unable 
to  rear  their  children,  who  will  perish 
from  the  various  diseases  produced  by 
neglect  and  want.  Thus  the  popula- 
tion will  diminish  until  the  rate  of 
wages  rises  to  its  former  level.  Such 
is  the  argument  usually  relied  upon 
to  prove  that  the  wages  of  labour 
depend  on  the  habits  oi  expense  con- 
tracted by  the  labouring  classes  ;  its 
unsoundness,  however,  cannot^  we 
think,  escape  the  notice  of  any  one 
who  gives  it  an  attentive  examination. 
If  it  proves  any  thing,  it  would  prove 
that  the  rate  of  wages  could  never 
fall  in  any  country,  for  the  labourers 
generally  expend  all  their  earnings  in 
the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 
their  families  ;  their  habits  of  expense 
have  been  therefore  settled  according 
to  the  average  rate  of  wages,  and  there- 
fore, if  the  average  rate  of  wages  was 
regulated  by  those  habits,  it  could 
never  fall :  and  yet  the  above  argument 
has  been  generally  adopted  by  those 
who  maintain  that  population  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  increase  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  constantly  progressing  diminu- 
tion of  the  wages  of  labour.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  a  fall  of  wages  has  generally 
no  influence  in  retarding  the  increase 
of  population.  When  wages  fall  in  a 
country  in  which  the  labourers  are  in 


*  Tbe  excbanfre  with  any  country,  with  Paris  for  instance,  it  said  to  be  at  par  wben 
a  bill  payable  at  Paris,  and  wbicb  there  would  be  worth  a  certain  weight  in  gold,  is 
equal  in  value  to  another  Bill  payable  in  London  for  the  same  amount  of  gold.  If  the 
London  bill  is  of  less  value,  then  the  exchanges  are  said  to  be  against  London,  and  in 
favor  oCParis,  and  to  have  fallen  at  London,  and  risen  at  Parir.  The  reader  will  at 
<9ice  perceive  that  the  possible  fiUl  of  exchange  is  nearly  limited  to  the  expense  of 
tiMsmittiiig  money  from  the  one  country  to  the  other. 
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the  ei^ojment  of  something  more  than 
the  biure  necesearies  of  life,  they  will 
contract  their  expenses^  and  forego 
8ome  of  the  e^joym^its  to  which  they 
hare  been  accustomed,  rather  than 
follow  the  advice  of  the  political  econo- 
mists, and  abstain  from  marriage.  Even 
if  the  argument  to  which  we  are  re- 
plying were  valid,  it  wotdd  only  apply 
to  the  average  wages  of  labour,  and 
would  not  throw  the  least  light  on  the 
inquiry  into  the  temporary  effect  likely 
to  be  produced  by  a  casual  circum- 
stance operating  tor  a  single  season. 
For  the  reasons  we  shall  presently 
mention*  we  believe  that  the  efiect  of 
a  scarcity  is  to  lower  the  rate  of 
wi^ges. 

The  secondary  effects  produced  by 
a  deficient  haicvest  are  different  ac- 
cording as  importation  is  or  is  not 
permitted  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
If  importation  is  prohibited,  and  the 
country  is  compelled  to  subsist  upon 
the  com  produced  within  itself,  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  provisions  has  the  effect 
of  tranoforring  a  certain  sum  of  money 
from  one  set  of  men  to  another  set. 
What  the  consumers  lose  the  producers 
gain.  In  consequence  of  the  desire 
which  every  man  has  to  eat  as  much 
aa  before,  he  will  give  up  some  other 
expense,  and  spend  more  than  usual 
upon  provisions,  rather  than  do  with- 
out his  usual  supply  of  food.  The 
competition  thus  created  among  the 
buyers  will  raise  the  price  of  corn  more 
than  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency 
in  the  harvest.  The  quantity  con- 
sumed must  be  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diminished  supply,  while 
the  price  paid  for  it  exceeds  that  paid 
for  the  greater  quantity  consumed  in 
years  of  ordinary  plenty.  The  pro- 
ducers gain  by  the  increase  of  price 
that  is  paid  for  the  entire  supply. 
The  consumers  lose  exactly  the  same 
smn,  and  suffer  at  the  same  time  the 
inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to 
subsist  upon  less  than  their  accus- 
tomed supply  of  provisions.  How- 
ever, this  inconvenience  produces  no 
general  effect  upon  the  state  of  trade  ; 
It  is  merely  a  certain  quantity  of  suffer- 
ing endured  by  a  number  of  individuals. 
But  the  transfer  of  property  from  one 
class  to  another  produces  a  slight  de- 
rangement of  the  balance  of  profits  in 
different  trades.  The  producers  of 
com  are  richer,  and  able  to  purchase 
miore;— the   ooosumers   of  com   are 


poorer,  and  obliged  to  purchase  less 
than  in  ordinary  years.  Hence  those 
who  produce  or  import  goods  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  former  class,  are 
enabled  to  raise  their  prices,  and  sell 
more  goods,  and  make  a  greater  profit 
than  usual,  while  those  who  produce  or 
import  zoods  to  supply  the  latter  classy 
are  obhged,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  demand  for  their  articles, 
to  lower  their  prices,  make  fewer 
sales,  and  be  content  with  smaller 
profits.  It  is  true,  that  a  certain 
proportion  exists  between  the  average 
profits  of  different  trades,  any  excess 
in  the  gains  of  one  trade  mducing 
numbers  to  fiock  into  it,  until  increased 
competition  reduces  its  profits  to  a  fair 
proportion  with  the  rest.  But  it  is 
evident,  and  the  fact  is  notorious  to 
all,  that  this  does  not  prevent  occa- 
sional variations  of  great  magnitude 
in  the  profits  of  particular  trades. 
Few  men  can  change  their  occupations 
on  a  short  notice,  and  many  cannot 
change  them  at  all.  Any  sudden 
change  in  any  trade  affects,  therefore, 
in  the  first  instance,  only  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it,  by  increasti^  or 
reducing  their  profits,  and  some  time 
must  elapse  before  this  increase  or 
reduction  can  be  removed  by  any  in- 
crease or  diminution  in  the  number  of 
those  who  are  to  share  the  profits. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  effect  of  the 
late  change  in  the  rate  of  postage  be 
to  double  the  consumption  of  letter 
paper,  a  rich  harvest  of  increased 
profits  will  be  reaped  by  those  who 
are  at  present  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  the  article. 
The  increased  business  will  at  first 
fall  principally  to  those  who  are  at 
present  in  the  trade.  A  new  person 
entering  into  the  business  would  be 
destitute  of  the  proper  skill,  and  would 
want  the  connexions  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  conduct  it  successfully.  In  a 
year  or  two,  however,  profits  will  again 
find  their  level. 

As  the  consumers  of  corn,  who  are 
not  producers  of  it,  form  the  great  mass 
of  the  community,  including  all  the  ar- 
tisans and  poorer  tradesmen,  a  deficient 
harvest  obliges  them  to  contract  their 
expenses,  and  to  consume  less  than 
heretofore  of  those  commodities  which 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
existence.  Hence  a  slight  diminution 
in  the  consumption  of  such  articles  as 
sugar,  &o.  which  are  theutinost  hizariea 
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of  the  poor.  However,  as  the  farmers 
and  landowners  are  enabled  to  increase 
their  expenses  by  the  same  amount  by 
which  the  other  classes  are  compelled 
to  retrench  them,  no  very  gn^eat  de- 
rangement of  trade  is  caused  by  a  de- 
ficient harvest  when  the  importation  of 
com  is  prohibited.  But  if  corn  is  im- 
ported)  the  case  is  materially  altered  ; 
this  importation  considerably  dimin- 
ishes the  individual  suffering  arising 
from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  produces  a  serious 
derangement  in  the  balance  of  trade. 
A  certain  equilibrium  exists  between 
our  average  exports  and  imports.  This 
is  disturbed  by  the  importation  of  corn. 
England  suddenly  demands  a  large 
quantity,  perhaps  six  millions  worth  of 
com.  She  may  be  ready  to  pay  for 
them  by  her  manufactures,  but  will 
those  who  sell  it  be  willing  to  take 
those  manufactures  in  exchange.  Will 
the  Prussian  or  Russian  landowner, 
whose  wealth  has  been  suddenly  in- 
creased, be  content  to  expend  his  in- 
creased wealth  in  the  purchase  of  an 
increased  amount  of  English  manufac- 
tures ?  We  say  that  the  contrary  will 
take  place,  and  that  his  habits  will  re- 
main tmchanged,  and  his  increase  of 
wealth  will  be  spent  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  his  former  income,  that  is  to 
say,  not  one  fiftieth  part  in  the  pur- 
chase of  English  goods.  His  country- 
men will,  in  the  first  instance,  have  the 
advantage  of  his  increased  expenditure. 
It  will  not  be  felt  in  England  until 
after  a  long  time,  and  passing  through 
many  channels.  In  this  case  the  Eng- 
lish producer  does  not  gain  all  that  the 
English  consumer  loses  by  the  deficient 
harvest,  for  as  six  millions  are  paid  for 
foreign  corn,  that  sum  of  money  is  paid 
by  the  consumers  in  addition  to  what- 
ever sum  the  producers  receive.  Thus 
the  English  have  six  millions  less  than 
usual  to  expend  in  the  purchase  of  the 
commodities  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  consume,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  corn  exporting  countries  have  six 
millions  more.  An  effect  results  ex- 
actly analogous  to  what  we  have  already 
noticed  as  taking  place  on  a  deficient 
harvest  when  no  importation  is  permit- 
ted. In  this  latter  case,  the  producers 
have  more,  and  the  consumers  less  to 
spend,  and  the  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen  who  supply  them  respective- 
ly gain  or  lose  by  the  altered  condition 
of  their  customers.     But  when  im- 


portation is  permittedi  Prussia  and 
Russia  gain  the  six  millions  which 
England  loses.  In  this  respect,  those 
countries  may  be  considered  the  pro- 
ducers, and  the  English  the  consumers 
of  corn.  The  commodities,  therefore, 
which  the  Russians  and  Prussians  con- 
sume, will  rise  in  price,  while  those 
which  the  English  use  will  undergo  a 
reduction.  But  a  very  g^reat  propor- 
tion, much  more  than  nineteen  twenti- 
eths of  the  commodities  consumed  in 
any  country,  are  the  productions  of  that 
country.  English  manufactures  will 
therefore  fall,  while  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian goods  will  rise  in  price.  This 
evil,  after  some  time,  works  its  own 
cure.  The  low  price  of  English  goods, 
injurious  as  it  is  .to  the  English  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  leads  to  an 
increased  exportation,and  an  increased 
consumption  of  them  by  foreigfners. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  high  price  of 
foreign  goods  leads  to  a  diminished  im- 
portation, and  a  diminished  consump- 
tion of  them  in  England.  Thus  the 
market  for  the  goods  of  one  country  is 
contracted,  and  that  for  the  goods  of 
the  other  is  enlarged,  and  this  state  of 
things  must  continue  until  prices  are 
gradually  brought  to  the  level,  at 
which  they  stood  previous  to  the  de- 
rangement occasioned  by  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  com. 

In  the  observations  which  we  have 
made  on  the  effects  of  a  deficient  har- 
vest, we  have  taken  no  notice  of  money, 
or  the  consequences  of  using  it  as  an 
instrument  of  exchange.  The  effects 
which  we  have  mentioned  wotdd  be 
produced,  if  exchanges  were  all  con- 
ducted by  barter.  The  demonstration 
is  perfectly  independent  of  any  allusion 
to  the  instrument  of  exchange,  and  the 
results  will  be  the  same  whatever  be 
the  instrument  of  exchange  in  use,  and 
whatever  be  the  system  of  currency 
established.  It  will  throw  some  light 
upon  the  subject  of  this  article  to  ex- 
amine how  this  effect  is  produced  by 
the  instrumentality  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  currency. 

When  we  require  several  millions 
worth  of  com  from  the  continent,  this 
want  of  ours  does  not  immediately  pro- 
duce in  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent 
a  demand  for  that  amount  of  English 
goods  in  addition  to  their  usual  con- 
sumption. The  balance  of  exchange 
is  thus  deranged,  and  England  buying 
more  tAan  it  sells>  becomes  the  debtor 
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to  the  continent   for  the  difference. 
The   exchanges  turn  against  us.     A 
bill  on  England  becomes  of  less  value 
than  a  bill  for  the  same  sum  of  money 
payable  on  the  continent.     The  effect 
of  this  is  to  encourage  exportation,  and 
discoorage    importation.      If  the  ex- 
change are  5  per  cent,  against  Eng- 
land, the  merchant  who  sends  his  goods 
to  a  foreign  port  and  sells  them  for  a 
bill  for  jEIOO  payable  there,  receives 
what  is  in  fact  equivalent  to  J6105  at 
home,  since  his  foreign  bill  for  £100 
will  sell  for  a  bill  for  J6105  payable  in 
England.     His  profit  is  increased  by 
the  difference  of  the  exchanges,  and 
reserving  the  usual  profits,  he  can  af- 
ford to  sell  them  cheaper  by  that  sum 
than  when  the  exchanges  are  at  par. 
The  reverse  of  this  happens  to  the  im- 
porter who  loses  by  the  difference  of 
exchange,  and  who  cannot  realize  his 
usual  profit,  unless  he  adds  the   ex- 
change to  the  price  at  which  he  usually 
sells  his  g^ods.   As  the  exporting  mer- 
chant can  afford  to  reduce  the  price  of 
English  manufactures  in  the  foreign 
market,  he  is  enabled  to  sell  a  greater 
qnanti^  there  than  before.    A  diminu- 
tion  of  price  always  leads  to  an  in- 
creased consumption.     However,  this 
fall  of  exchange  is  never  so  great  as  to 
lead  immediately  to  an  increase  of  ex- 
portation sufficient  to  bring  it  back  to 
par.     Every  one  by  his  own  experience 
can  tell  how  slight  an  influence  a  fall 
of  5  per  cent,  has  over  his  consumption 
of  any  foreign  article  ;  and  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  fixed  duty  which  must 
be  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  country, 
the  exporting  merchant  cannot  afFof<l 
to  sell  his  goods  to  the  consumers  at  a 
redaction  corresponding  to  the  fall  in 
the   exclianges.      But   while   English 
goods,  if  exported  in  too  great  quanti- 
ties, will  glut  the  foreign  markets,  and 
fall  in  price  so  as  to  entail  a  loss  to  the 
exporting  merchant,  there  is  an  article 
which  will  not  fall  in  price,  and  which 
can  always  be  exported  in  con-idorable 
quantities  at   a  comp<aratively  trivial 
expense.     This  article  is  bullion,  the 
raw  material  of  which  money  is  made. 
The    merchant   who   exports   bullion 
when   the  exchanges  are  against  us, 
makes  a  profit  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  exchanges,  minus  the  expenses 
of  freight  and  insurance.  These  latter 
expenses  are  very  small.     In  the  evi- 
dence upon  the  Bank  of  England  char- 
ter, No.  $|590,  the  expense  of  transmit- 


ting gold  ft'om  London  to    Paris  is 
stated  to  be  about  one  eighth  per  cent., 
and  No.  3,359,  a  profit  of  one  half  per 
cent,  is  a  sufficient  remuneration  for 
the  merchant  who  imports  or  exports 
it.     The  difference  of  exchange  can 
never   much   exceed   this,  and  there- 
fore can  never  exercise  much  influence 
directly  upon  oiu*  exports  and  imports. 
The    excess    of   English   bills,    must 
therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  be  paid 
punctually  in  gold.     This  gold  will  be 
taken,  either  from  the  gold  currency 
of  the  country,  or  from  the  bullion  in 
the   possession  of  the  Bank  of  Eno^- 
land.     In  either  case,  a  reduction  m 
the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium 
takes  place.     In  the  one  case,  part  of 
the  circulating   medium  itself  is   ex- 
ported ;  in  the  other,  the  gold  is  pro- 
cured in  exchange  for  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  and  the  notes  so  exchanged 
are,  thereby,  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion.    This  diminished  circulation  has 
the  effect  of  lowering  prices  generally 
in  England.     There  is  less  money  in 
the  market  to  pay  for  goods  of  any 
kind,  whether  imported  or  produced 
at  home.     The  currency  is  diminished 
in  quantity  and  raised  in  value.     This 
fall  of  prices  encourages  exportation, 
and  checks  importation,  our  exports 
exceed   our   imports,    the   balance   is 
paid   in  gold,  which  gradually   flows 
bfick  until  the  former  quantity  is  re- 
stored, and  the  currency  is  reduced  to 
its  former    value.     The   greater   the 
ordinary  trade  of  the  country  is,  the 
quicker  will  be  the  restoration  of  the 
balance,  since  a  smaller  proportional 
increase  in  the  exports,  and  diminu- 
tion in  the  imports  will  be  sufficient 
to  repair  the  derangement  caused  by 
th    importation  of  foreign  corn. 

This  process,  which  has  lately  taken 
place  in  England,  naturally  siiprcrtsts 
some  observations.  In  the  first  pld<.*e, 
the  exportation  of  gold,  from  this 
cause,  is  limited  to  the  value  of 
the  imported  corn.  It  is  not  likely 
even  to  reach  this  limit,  for  the 
instant  gold  begins  to  be  exported,  the 
currency  rises  in  value,  and  gives  the 
English  merchants  an  inducement  to 
increase  thoir  exports.  The  state  of 
the  exchanges  also,  has  the  same  ten- 
dency, and  this  increase  of  British  ex- 
ports, in  part,  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  exporting  gold.  In  short,  the 
same  causes  which  ultimately  bring 
back  the  gold  thai  Vvaa\)««tL  ^v^t\j^« 
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are  in  operation  from  the  beginning  to 
retard  and  diminish  its  exportation. 
Hence,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  bank 
need  not  view  the  demand  for  bullion 
with  any  alarm.  It  is  a  limited  de- 
mand for  a  certain  purpose,  and  will 
cease  of  itself,  and  the  gold  will  come 
back  without  the  necessity  of  any  ex- 
ertions on  the  part  of*  the  bank,  which 
may  continue  to  discount  on  the  usual 
terms.  A  demand  for  gold  from  this 
cause  can  never  be  confounded  with  a 
demand  caused  by  over-trading,  and 
excessive  issues.  The  increased  im- 
ports, which  occasioned  it,  must  ever 
be  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and 
besides,  there  is  this  criterion,  which 
should  never  l>e  lost  sight  of;  in  the 
case  of  a  demand  for  crold,  caused  by 
a  deficient  harvest,  this  demand  will 
be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a 
fidl  in  the  prices  of  all  British  com- 
modities, and  by  what  may  be  called  a 
general  stagnation  of  trade.  If  the 
demand  for  gold  is  caused  by  exces- 
sive issues,  and  over-trading,  it  will  be 
preceded,  and  for  some  time  accom- 
panied, by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures,  and  by  a  general 
briskness  of  trade.  While  we  were 
writing  this,  we  met  with  a  paragraph 
in  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  copied 
from  the  Leeds  Mercury,  which  we  in- 
sert as  applicable,  not  only  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  to  every  season  in  which 
a  supply  of  foreigti  corn  is  imported. 

**  We  should  delude  our  readers  if  we 
encouraged  them  to  believe  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  this  winter  would  not  be 
univentully  biid.  It  will  be  so.  Every 
department  will  suffer.  The  great  cot- 
ton district  in  Ht  tiiis  moment  in  severe 
distress ;  the  great  Wwullen  district  b  not 
much  better ;  the  cutlery  of  Sheffield ;  the 
lace  and  stocking  mauufactures  of  Not- 
tioghnm  ;  the  ho«ient  of  Leicester  and 
Derby ;  the  hardware  manufactures  of 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton ;  the 
potters  of  Staffordshire  ;  the  cotton  spin- 
nem  and  weavers  oi  Glasgow  and  Pais- 
ley ;  the  linen  weavers  of  Dundee ;  and 
the  great  trading  communities  of  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  and  Newcastle, 
are  all  labouriug  under  a  degree  of  stag- 
nation, whirh  will  destroy  the  profits  of 
capital,  and  leave  scores  of  thousands  of 
workmen  without  work  and  bread.** 

This  b  a  natural  consequence  of 

Aeir  E%lish  customers  having  been 

(fbltged  to  pay  aix  miUioDs  of  money 


for  foreign  com,  and  having  so  much 
less  to  give  in  exchange  for  the  manu- 
factures of  their  countrymen 

The  same  effects  would  follow  if  there 
was  an  inconvertible  paper  cun'ency. 
Thb  money,  indeed,  would  not  be  ex- 
ported to  pay  the  Britbh  bills  accepted 
on  account  of  foreign  com  ;  but  British 
goods  will  full  in  price  in  consequence 
of  the  diminbhed  means  of  British 
consumers  to  purchase  them.  Even 
at  a  reduced  price,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity cannot  be  sold  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  the  balance  of  trade  against 
England  must  be  paid  in  gold,  which 
can  be  exported  without  loss.  If  the 
inconvertible  paper  b  bsued  in  such 
quantities  as  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
British  goods  to  their  former  level, 
the  price  of  gold,  and  of  all  fortign 
commodities,  will  rise  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  foreigner  will  require 
as  much  paper  money  as  will  buy  a 
certain  quantity  of  gold  and  silver, 
since  it  is  to  the  precious  metals  they 
look  for  payment,  and  not  to  the  pa- 
per money,  which  would  be  of  no  use 
to  them  abroad.  The  use  of  paper 
money  cannot  alter  the  proportion  of 
the  prices  of  different  commodities ; 
as  it  cannot  be  sent  abroad  itself,  it 
cannot  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold, 
or  any  other  article  to  pay  for  the  im- 
ported com.  To  issue  an  excess  of 
paper  money  at  such  a  period,  would 
mcrease  the  distresses  of  the  working 
classes,  by  raising  the  price  of  corn 
even  above  what  it  was  raised  to  by 
the  scarcity.  Their  wages  would  not 
immediately  rise  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  besides,  the  depreciated  currency 
must  either  remain  depreciated,  or  bo 
restored  by  a  reduction  in  the  quantity 
in  circulation.  If  it  is  not  restored 
there  b  no  limit  to  the  depreciation 
that  will  at  length  be  caused  by  the 
system  of  depreciating  the  currency 
on  every  emergency,  and  taking  no 
steps  to  bring  it  back  to  its  former  va- 
lue. If,  for  this  purpose,  the  currency 
be  diminished,  then  will  result  all 
those  evils  which  arc  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  a  contraction  of  the  cir- 
culation. 

«  When  the  circulating  medium  is  sud- 
denly contracted,  money  is  said  to  become 
scarce;  whoever  owes  money  is  called 
upon  to  pay,  no  one  is  able  tp  buy,  of 
course  no  one  b  able  to  sell.  To  part 
with  gooda  on  credit  b  dangeruus  to  the 
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»eUer,  nnd  do«8  not  relseTo  him  ;  for,  the 
hiUt  he  would  receive,  he  cannot  get  dit- 
connted ;  nil  credits,  therefore,  are  short- 
ened, and  articles  of  first  necessity  will, 
t  berefore^  oolj  be  parted  with  for  cash  ; 
and  as  few  haTe  that  to  ipve,  th«*re  is  less 
rompetitioB,  and  the  owner,  to  relieTe  his 
Witnts,  mast  sell  at  reduced  frrices,  or  fail 
in  hie  engagements.*' — Blacker^  page  31. 

Perhaps  we  have  said  enongh  to 
shew  that  the  husiness  of  a  hanker  is 
not  so  simple  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. He  is  obliged,  not  merely  like 
other  merchants,  to  inquire  into  the 
solvency  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
gives  credit;  but  he  must  also  take 
care  that  he  must  not  issue  more  notes 
than  the  wants  of  the  country  require. 
By  doing  so,  he  may  endanger  his  own 
solvency^  and  do  considerable  mischief 
to  the  public.  This  danger  is  more 
easily  avoided,  when  all  the  paper 
money  in  any  large  district,  proceeds 
from  one  great  bank  of  issue,  like  the 
Bank  of  England.  In  this  case,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  bank  to  keep  a  large 
supply  of  bullion,  proportional  to  the 
extent  of  its  engagements.  It  issues 
a  certain  quantity  of  money  in  ex- 
change for  exchequer  bills,  stock  in 
the  public  funds,  or  private  commer- 
cial bills,  until  the  exchanges  are  at 
par,  and  the  circulation  full>  a  bank 
note  being  just  worth  as  many  sove- 
reigns as  it  represents.  The  interest 
on  those  securities  is  the  source  from 
which  the  profits  of  the  bank  are  de- 
rived. If  a  slight  change  takes  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  country,  or  in 
the  mode  of  transacting  business,  so 
as  to  make  a  more  contracted  circula- 
tion sufficient  for  its  wants,  or  if  the 
exchanges  fall,  the  directors  of  the 
bank  need  not  feel  any  alarm  at  the 
circumstance,  or  take  any  steps  to  re- 
medy it.  The  only  effect  will  be  a 
demand  for  a  certain  quantity  of  gold, 
which  will  probably  be  exported. 
This  will  at  once  contract  the  circula- 
tion, and  bring  the  exchangee  to  par. 
This  equally  results,  whether  the  so- 
vereigns are  taken  from  the  circtda- 
tion,  or  procured  from  the  bank  in  ex- 
change for  its  notes.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  notes  brought  into  the  bank 
in  exchange  for  void  are,  thereby,  with- 
drawn from  the  circtdation.  The 
bank  may  continue  to  discount  as 
freeljr  as  before,  and  yet  the  contraction 
of  ^w  ^enhrtjon  wm  not  he  removed. 


While  the  securities  remain  un- 
changed in  amount,  no  matter  how 
great  that  amount  may  be,  the  cir- 
culation will  not  be  increased  by 
them.  The  bank  will  issue  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  monev  each  day  in 
exchange  for  the  bills  brought  to 
them  for  discount,  and  will  receive 
about  the  same  amount  in  payment 
of  those  which  fall  due.  Indeed  it 
will  receive  each  dav  on  an  average 
more  than  it  issues  by  the  amount  of 
the  sums  retained  for  discount*  but 
this  has  no  effect  in  reducing  the  cir- 
culation, since  it  is  again  sent  out, 
being  distributed  among  the  proprietors 
of  the  bank  as  their  profits,  or  half- 
yearly  dividends.  Thus,  a  circum- 
stance may  lead  to  the  exportation  of 
two  or  three  millions  of  sovereigns 
without  embarrassing  the  mercantile 
interests,  or  increasing  their  difficulty 
in  getting  their  h\\\n  discounted,  as  the 
bank  of  England  has  at  ordinary  times 
about  seven  millions  in  their  hoards. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  change  so  as 
to  require  an  increased  circulation,  or 
the  exchanges  turn  in  favour  of  the 
country,  the  circulation  will  be  in- 
creased witliout  any  exertions  made 
for  that  purpose  by  the  bank  directors. 
Gold  wUl  be  imported,  and  given  to 
the  bank  in  exchange  for  its  notes,  and 
thus  the  circulation  will  be  increased 
by  that  amount.  This  quiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  bank  is  sometimes 
briefly  described  as  ''keeping  the  secu- 
rities even,  and  permitting  the  ex- 
changes to  be  kept  at  par  by  the 
action  of  the  public  upon  the  circu- 
lation.** We  shall  give  a  few  extraets 
from  the  report  of  1882,  to  show  how 
far  this  prmciple  has  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  acted  on  by  the  governor 
and  directors  of  the  bank  of  England. 
J.  Horsley  Palmer: — 

Q.  72 — <«What  is  the  principle  bj 
which,  in  ordinary  times,  the  bank  is 
gnlded  in  the  regulation  of  their  issues  ? 
A — Tlie  principle  with  reference  to  a 
full  currency)  and,  consequently,  a  par 
of  exchange,  by  which  the  bank  is  guided 
in  the  regulation  of  their  issues  (excepting 
under  special  circumstances),  is  to  invest 
and  retain  in  securities,  bearing  interest 
a  given  proportion  of  the  deposits,  and 
the  value  received  for  the  not«*s  in  oirca- 
lation,  the  remainder  being  held  in  coin 
and  bullion  ;  the  proportions  wliidi 
to  be  desinlAe  under  «inil\TM^  d 
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stanfles  may  be  stated  at  about  two-thirds 
in  securities  and  one  third  in  bullion ;  the 
circulation  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the 
same  may  depend  upon  the  bank,  being 
subsequently  regulated  by  the  action  of 
the  foreign  exchanges."  Q.  78 «« Ac- 
cording to  your  description  of  the  prin- 
ciple  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
are  conducted,  do  not  the  directors  of  the 
bank,  of  England  possess  the  power  of 
regulating  the  whole  circulation  of  the 
country?  A. — The  bank  are  very  de- 
sirous not  to  exercise  any  power,  but  to 
leave  the  public  to  use  the  power  which 
they  possess,  of  returning  bank  paper  for 
bullion.**  Q.  79—"  Would  the  exchanges 
be  corrected  if  the  amount  of  currency  was 
left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  public  ? 
A. — They  have  been  principally  corrected 

under  that  management."      Q.  80 **  Is 

the  bank  exposed  to  no  inconvenience  by 
waiting  to  have  the  correction  take  place 
in  this  method,  instead  of  itself  interfering 
by  that  power  to  diminish  the  circulation 
in  case  of  a  fall  of  exchanges?  A. — No; 
provided  they  are  adequately  supplied  with 
bullion   when  the  exchanges  are  at  par ; 
and  which  proportion  I  have  stated  to  be 
about  one-third.     Q.  85— «  What  is  the 
reason  why  you  think  it  necessary  to  keep 
the  securities  at  the  same  amount  ?   A.— 
Because  the  public  are  thereby  enabled, 
without  any  forced  action  on  the  part  of 
the  bank,  to  act  for  themselves  in  return- 
ing notes  for  bullion  for  exportation,  when 
the  exchanges  are  unfavourable.     If  the 
exchanges  continue  favourable  for   any 
great  length  of  time,  then  the  influx  of 
treasure  will  command  an  increased  issue 
of  paper,  and  which  may  derange  the  pro- 
portions, but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
bank  ought,   upon  that  account,  imme- 
diately to  extend  its  issues  upon  securities. 
When,  however,  it  is  clearly  ascertained 
to  be  desirable  that  part  of  the  excess  of 
bullion  so  received  should  be  returned  to 
the  continent,  then  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  bank  to  re-assume  its  proportions, 
by  transferring  part  of  the  bullion  into 
securities,  still  preserving  the  proportion 
of  one-third  and  two-thirds.**      William 
Ward,Esq. :  Q.  1972—**  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  bank  should  employ  their 
notes  in   the    purchase  of  gold  ?     A. — 
Because  if  they  do  not,  parties  will  bring 
it  to  them   to   make    their  payments; 
parties  bring  in,  and  draw  out,  just  as 
they  please.     I  have  £1,000,  I  will  sup- 
poM  at  Paris,  and  I  desire  a  party  to 
•end  that  £1,000  over  to  me.     He  finds 
it  difficult  to  get  bills,  and  he  sends  gold. 
If  I  do  not  dispose  of  the  gold  in  the 
marketi  I  send  it  to  the  mint  and  get  it 
coined;  m  toon  ai  it  if  coined  I  take 


it  to  the  bank,  and  draw  against  it,  and 
then  my  thousand  sovereigns  are  paid  in 
on  one  side  of  the  account,  and  I  draw 
out  a  thousand  pound  note  on  the  other, 
and  pay  to  whom  I  please;  so  that  it  is 
impracticable  for  the  bank  to  do  nothing.*' 

This  principle,  though  now  very 
generally  understood,  is  a  compara^ 
ratively  modem  discovery.  It  appears 
not  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith,  who  seems  to  have 
supposed  that  an  over-issue  of  paper 
by  the  bank  would  lead  to  a  continual 
drain  upon  it,  and  lead  to  the  necessity 
of  a  continual  exertion  to  keep  its 
coffers  replenished.  Thus,  book  ii., 
chap.  2 : — 

**  The  expenses  peculiar  to  a  bank  con- 
sist chiefly  in  two  articles,  first  in  the 
expense  of  keeping  at  all  times  in  its 
coffers  for  answering  the  occasional  de- 
mands of  the  holders  of  its  notes  a  large 
sum  of  money,  of  which  it  loses  the  in- 
terest ;  and  secondly,  in  the  expense  of 
replenishing  those  coffers  as  fast  as  they 
are  emptied  by  answering  such  occasional 
demands." 

This,  and  many  other  similar  pas- 
sages, show  that  Adam  Smith  did  not 
observe  that  the  demand  for  gold 
diminishes  the  circulation,  and  that 
when  the  bank  has  once  procured  a 
supply  to  meet  the  demand  upon  it, 
imless  it  increases  its  discounts,  every 
further  supply  that  it  wants  will  be 
procured  for  it  by  its  debtors.  Thus, 
m  the  same  chapter  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

«  The  bank  of  England,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  by  supplying  its  own  coffers 
with  coin,  is  indirectly  obliged  to  supply 
the  whole  kingdom,  into  which  coin  is 
continually  flowing  from  those  coffers  in 
an  immense  variety  of  ways.  Whatever 
coin,  therefore,  was  wanted  to  support 
this  excessive  circulation,  both  of  Scotch 
and  paper  money — whatever  vacuity  this 
excessive  circulation  'occasioned  in  the 
necessary  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  bank 
of  England  was  obliged  to  supply  them. 
The  Scotch  banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all  of 
them  very  dearly  for  their  own  impru- 
dence and  inattention.  But  the  bank  of 
England  paid  very  dearly,  not  only  for 
its  own  imprudence,  but  for  the  much 
greater  imprudence  of  almost  all  the 
Scotch  banks.** 

Here  we  find  the  same  error  re- 
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petted.  The  bank  of  England  did 
not  pay  for  the  much  greater  unpru- 
dence  of  the  Scotch  banks.  If  it 
lasaed  too  much  paper  the  excess 
retnmedf  and  gold  was  demanded 
in  exchange  for  it;  and  thb  wotdd 
hare  equity  occurred  if  the  Scotch 
banks  had  been  guilty  of  no  impru- 
dence. But  the  imprudence  of  the 
Scotch  banks  could  not  have  caused 
more  than  this  excess  to  be  returned 
to  the  bank  of  England.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  excess  to  be  two  millions^ 
and  that  the  Scotch  banks  want  one 
suDion  in  gold.  This  they  cannot 
procure  from  the  bank  until  they  first 
get  possession  of  one  million  of  its 
notes.  This  sum  is  then  returned  to 
the  bank  in  exchange  for  its  notes,  and 
there  remains  only  one  million  of  ex- 
cess to  be  returned  to  it  by  the  public. 
Even  if  the  public  first  returned  two 
Bullionsy  and  afterwards  the  Scotch 
hanks  drew  out  one  million,  the  effect 
would  be  the  same.  The  circulation 
would  be  deficient  by  one  million. 
Gold  would  flow  in  to  that  amount 
to  supply  the  deficiency^  and  this  gold 
would  be  paid  into  the  bank  in  the 
psmnents  daily  made  by  its  debtors. 
Tms  principle  is  a  most  important 


one.  By  diminishing  its  issues,  the 
bank  can  always  obtain  a  supply  of 
gold  without  any  other  expense,  and 
except  in  case  of  a  panic,  or  some 
extraordinary  emergency,  it  ought 
never  attempt  to  procure  it  m  any 
other  manner.  Whatever  they  pay 
for  gold,  adds  so  much  to  their  issues, 
and  thus  increases  the  demand  for  it. 
The  last  instance  of  the  bank  of 
England  taking  extraordinary  mea- 
sures to  procure  a  supply  of  gold,  was 
in  the  panic  of  1826,  when  the  directors 
applied  to  Mr.  Rothschild,  and  through 
his  instrumentality  they  obtained  a  sup- 
ply of  several  millions  in  the  course  of 
a  very  short  time.  —  Report,  1832 ; 
W.  Ward,  Q.  2068.  The  bank  paid 
about  jeiOO,000  more  than  it  would 
have  paid  for  it  at  the  mint  price.^ 
Q.  2071.  It  is  evident  that  ttie  bank 
lost  £  1 00,000  by  that  transaction,  since 
they  were  obliged  to  give  out  the  gold 
at  the  mint  price ;  but  the  step  was  a 
necessary  one ;  the  run  was  caused  by 
a  panic;  their  coffers  were  nearly 
empty ;  time  was  of  the  utmost  im« 
portance  ;  and  they  could  not  wait 
for  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  their 
issues  in  procuring  for  them  a  supply 
of  gold. 
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On  the  other  page  our  readers  hare  a  strikiiig  l&eneae  of  this  distmgoi^ed 
Peer,  and  truly  noble  advocate  of  Protestantism.  We  feel  a  pride  in  com- 
mencing a  new  year»  and  a  new  Volume  of  our  Journal*  with  the  honoured 
name  of  Lord  Rodea.  His  portrait  oocupiesy  uyieed,  a  distiqguished  plao» 
upon  the  wall  of  our  Gallery — ^not  because  of  hk  rank  or  weahh-^ui  becauae 
of  his  virtues — ^becausci^  in  evil  time^,  he  has  remahied  steady  to  the  prindples 
of  truth ;  because  he  has  devoted  his  rank,  his  talents,  and  his  influence  to  the 
service  of  the  eause  which  is  dear  to  our  hearts,  tba  caiuae  of  pure  Chri0tianity 
in  these  lands. 

We  feel,  we  confess,  some  difficulty  in  attempting  the  sketch  which  must  ac- 
company this  portrait.  Flattery  is  not  our  province  ;  and  our  anxious  wish  is 
to  avoid  even  its  imputation*  We  can  scarcely  divest  our  minds  of  sentiments 
of  warm  attachment  to  the  subject  of  our  pqreseat  sketch)  so  as  to  describe  him 
with  that  judicial  tmpartiality  to  which,  upon  all  occasions,  it  is  oar  e£Fbri  to 
attain.  Few  men  of  any  rank  or  any  age  have  so  completely  gmiM^  on  ^e 
affections  of  the  better  portion  of  Irishmen  as  Lord  Roden ;  and  this  he  owes^ 
not  so  much  to  his  fearless  and  unwavering  advocacy  of  their  principles,  as  to 
the  solid  and  sterling  worth  of  his  private  character.  No  political  services, 
however  distinguished^no  political  partizanship,  however  complete,  can  perma- 
nently supply  the  want  of  private  virtue,  so  as  to  sustain  the  individual  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  middling  classes  of  society.  In  times  of  excitement  many 
things  will  be  overlooked  in  the  advocate  of  principles  on  which  men  feel 
strongly.  A  popularity,  however,  which  requires  such  indulgence  will  pass  away 
with  the  excitement  that  created  it ;  or  must,  in  any  case,  survive  only  with  the 
mob.  Genuine  popularity,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  based  on  private  worth  ; 
and  Lord  Roden  has  retained  his  hold  upon  the  affections  of  his  country,  just 
because  he  is  as  estimable  in  private  as  he  is  consistent  in  public  life  ;  because 
even  the  breath  of  calumny  has  never  yet  dared  to  insinuate  that  his  private 
actions  are  inconsistent  with  his  public  declarations  of  attachment  to  religion ; 
because  we  can  trace  in  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  in  the  senator,  the  true  elements 
that  should  make  up  the  noblest  of  all  characters — that  of  the  Christian  patriot. 

Robert  Jocelyn,  Earl  of  Roden,  was  bom  in  the  year  1 788.  Like  many  other 
of  the  noble  families  of  these  countries,  he  traces  his  titles  to  the  profession  of 
the  law.  The  first  peer  of  the  family  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  1743, 
having  been  created  a  baron  under  the  title  of  Baron  Newport  of  Newport,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  To  this  were  subsequently  added  the  higher  dignities 
of  Viscount  and  Earl. 

Lord  Roden  was  educated  at  Harrow,  where  he  was  the  school-fellow  of 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Byron.    With  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  Lord  Byron 

himself  tells  us  he  had  frequent  pugilistic  encounters,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was 

the  only  antagoniat  with  whom  the  future  poet  got  the  worst  of  the  encounter. 
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Those  who  have  remarked  the  athletic  frame  of  the  nohle  earl,  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty  in  believing  this  part  of  the  story. 

As  Viscount  Jocelyn,  he  represented  the  county  of  Louth,  in  the  imperial 
parliament,  for  upwards  of  eleven  years.  As  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  he 
advocated  the  same  political  principles  by  supporting  which  he  has  been  so 
distinguished  in  the  upper. 

In  1820  he  succeeded  to  the  Irish  titles  of  his  family.  In  the  following  year, 
at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  in  whose  household  he  held  a  high  office,  that 
monarch  revived  in  his  favour  the  extinct  English  barony  of  Clanbrassil,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  maternal  ancestors. 

Lord  Roden  very  early  distinguished  himself  among  the  nobility  by  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  religion.  With  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Powerscourt,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  identified  himself  with  those  who  were  then  known  by 
the  name  of  the  evangelical  party;  we  dislike  those  watchwords  in  the 
church,  but  we  have  no  other  term  to  express  what  we  mean.  He  was  an  active 
supporter  of  the  different  religious  societies,  not  unfrequently  presiding  and 
speaking  at  their  public  meetings  in  the  Rotunda.  He  also  became  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland. 

As  a  politician,  his  conduct  has  been  perfectly  consistent  with  his  religious 
professions — he  has  emphatically  advocated  Protestantism  and  the  Protestant 
Ciiurch — supporting  principles  and  not  party.  Upon  one  occasion,  indeed,  he 
has  been  charged  hy  the  enemies  of  his  principles,  with  compromising  them. 
During  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  administration  he  had  been  charged  with  acqui- 
escing in  the  support  of  the  Irish  system  of  education — his  Mends  know  how 
earnest  were  his  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  and  that  when  the  ministry  re- 
signed, he  was  actually  preparing  to  bring  the  entire  question  before  the  House 
of  Lords.  At  this  period  he  was  offered  by  the  ministers  the  high  office  of 
Lord  Steward  of  his  Majesty's  household,  which  he  declined  accepting.  The 
charge  of  compromise,  as  regards  Lord  Roden,  was  utterly  without  founda- 
tion. 

He  has  several  times  taken  the  leading  part  in  animating  and  exciting  the 
spirit  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland — he  was  the  principal  mover  of  the  aggregate 
meetings  of  August  1834,  and  January  1837,  and,  we  believe,  we  may  add,  of 
the  great  Downshire  meeting  of  October  1834 — in  1831,  he  accepted  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Conservative  Society — in  1834,  he  enrolled 
himself  with  the  great  mass  of  the  Protestant  yeomanry  of  Ireland  in  the 
Orange  Association.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  which  this  bold  and 
manly  act  produced.  From  that  moment  he  was  regarded  with  almost  affec- 
tionate veneration  by  the  Protestant  people.  It  may  be  added,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Noble  Lord,  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  dissolution  of  that  institution  in 
\S66,  His  Lordship  was  chairman  of  the  Grand  Lodge  at  which  that  step  was 
determined  on — his  influence  was  not  exerted  or  his  opinion  expressed  eithev 
way,  and  those  who  were  present  will  not  soon  or  easily  forget  the  emotion  with 
which,  on  the  question  being  carried  m  the  affirmative,  he,  for  the  last  time, 
closed  the  proceedings  of  the  lodge. 

In  his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Roden  has  taken  every  opportunity 

of  bringing  the  case  of  his  Protestant  brethren  in  Ireland  before  the  notice  of 

that  august  assembly,  and  his  appeals  on  their  behalf  have  been  always  marked 

by  a  deep  earnestness  that  could  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  audience  at  least  no 
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doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker.  Some  of  his  speeches  produced  a  gpreat 
impression  on  the  house.  His  greatest  service  as  a  senator  was,  however,  the 
institution,  in  the  last  session,  of  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland.  For  this, 
the  country  is  indebted  solely  to  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  temper  of  the  noble 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Unsupported  by  the  influence  of  party — discouraged 
session  after  session,  by  those  who,  on  other  points,  took  the  same  views  with 
himself,  it  needed  the  courage  which  can  only  arise  from  strong  principle  to 
persevere.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  discouragements  which  he 
met  with  shotdd  have  induced  the  noble  earl  to  postpone  his  promised  motion  for 
inquiry.  He  felt,  perhaps,  that  he  stood  alone  ;  at  length,  however,  he  fully  re- 
deemed his  pledge,  and  in  spite  of  every  discouragement,  made  his  promised 
motion  early  in  last  session.  He  introduced  it  in  a  very  temperate  speech, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  country,  had  the  happy  effect  of  gaining  for 
the  motion  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  on  a  division,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  select  conmiittee  to  inqmre  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  five. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  belong  not  to  a  sketch  like  the  present.  Every 
member  of  the  committee  expressed  their  high  sense  of  the  mild,  temperate,  and 
if  we  may  use  the  word,  un-factious  course  which  the  noble  mover  pursued  in  his 
prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  and  several  of  his  political  opponents  bore  a  full,  and 
to  both  parties,  an  honourable  testimony  to  his  conduct  in  the  anxious  and  excit- 
ing investigation  in  which  they  had  been  engaged. 

Late  in  the  same  session,  the  noble  earl  divided  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill.  Unfor- 
tunately, upon  this  occasion,  he  was  not  supported  as  on  the  former.  Only  five 
peers  agreed  with  him  in  his  opposition  to  the  principle  of  that  fatal  measure — a 
minority,  small,  indeed,  in  numbers,  but  whose  names  will  yet  be  held  in  honor 
by  posterity. 

Of  late  years,  he  has  mingled  but  little  in  politics  out  of  doors.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Orange  lodges  unquestionably  severed  a  tie  which  bound  him  with 
many  others  of  high  rank,  to  the  wishes,  the  feelings,  and  the  movements  of  the 
Protestant  people.  With  a  growing  influence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  feels 
perhaps,  that  to  take  an  active  part  elsewhere,  would  be  to  risk  the  impairing  of 
that  influence,  by  which  he  can  most  effectually  serve  the  cause  he  has  at  heart. 
For  some  time  past,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  appeared  but  seldom  in  public,  ex- 
cept in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  a  speaker,  he  haa  not  much  claim  to  the  higher  attributes  of  the  orator, 
unless  we  are  to  class  among  these,  clearness  and  force.  His  style  is  clear,  simple, 
and  unambitious.  He  never  attempts  any  deep  or  philosophic  argument  \  nor 
are  there  any  of  those  bursts  of  passion,  or  strains  of  lofty  sentiment  which  move 
the  feelings,  and  exalt  the  thoughts  of  men.  But  there  is  a  nervous,  rapid,  and 
sustained  vehemence,  and  a  solemn  earnestness  of  manner  which  arrests  the  at- 
tention, and  engages  it.  You  can  never  doubt  that  he  is  in  earnest — that  he  feels 
what  he  says  with  a  depth,  if  not  of  passion,  yet  of  sincerity,  and  there  is  that 
indescribable  something  in  the  manner  which  conveys  the  impression  that  he  is 
a  thoroughly  honeit  man.  With  these  qualities  of  style  and  manner,  combined 
with  his  high  station,  and  higher  character,  it  is  not  surprising  that  either  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  in  the  poptdar  assembly,  he  should  be,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
the  most  efifective  speakers  of  the  day. 

We  happen  to  bare  now  before  us  one  of  the  published  speeches  of  the  noble 
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lord ;  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  7th  of  March^  1836,  on 
the  suhject  of  the  Orange  societies.  At  this  time,  the  mcmorahle  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  presented  to  the  late  king.  His  majesty,  in  his 
reply,  had  promised  to  discourage  the  Orange  Associations.  In  an  incidental 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Roden,  after  stating  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  had  been  summoned  for  the  14th  of  April,  continued,  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  deep  emotion — 

« It  IB  impossible  for  you  to  tynifMithiza  with  those  uoble  and  honourable  men,  in 
tk«  nacrifice  they  havo  made  to  ihttir  country's  cause,  by  the  letter  which  they  have 
addressed  to  the  Orangmen  of  Ireland,  and  by  their  secession  from  the  ranks  of  that 
institution.  They  were  cut  to  the  heart'tt  core  in  pursuing  the  course  which  their 
sense  of  duty  directed.  Your  lordships  cannot  possibly  understand  the  nature  of  the 
union  which  exists  between  the  members  of  the  Orange  Society.  It  is  an  union  of 
affection  and  brotherhood  which  I  cannot  undertake  to  describe.  That  brotherhood 
may  cease,  but,  I  trust,  the  spirit  which  inBuences  it  will  never  cease  to  occupy  our 
brtAsts ;  it  springs  from  the  noblest  affection  of  the  mind  of  man  ;  it  has  for  its  object 
the  welfare  of  all,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  faith — the  only  basis  upon 
which  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  England  can  stand.  It  is  well  for  those  who 
can  look  beyond  the  politics  of  time,  to  see  a  master  hand  over  all  these  transactions 
in  troublesome  days,  causing  all  things  to  work  for  good,  according  to  the  counsel  of 
his  sovereign  will.  I  trust  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  will  never  forget  the  source  of 
all  their  former  deliverances,  or  the  strength  of  that  gracious  Providence  who  has  so 
often  delivered  them  for  the  sake  of  his  own  righteous  cause.  Were  I  in  the  midst  of 
them  on  the  present  occasion,  I  could  not  say  more  than  I  have  said  to  your  lordships. 
I  shall  anxiously  await  the  day  of  meeting  them  on  the  14th  of  April ;  the  humblest 
of  their  body  is  not  more  alive  to,  or  more  interested  in  the  subject  than  I  am.  I 
know  their  iifftfction  for  me— I  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  can  never  repay ;  but 
I  trust  my  love  and  regard  for  them  and  their  cause  will  never  cease  but  with  life 
itself.- 

We  have  selected  this  passage,  not  because  it  is  superior  to  many  others  in  the 
addresses  of  the  noble  lord  ;  but  it  happened,  as  we  wrote,  to  recur  to  our  re- 
collection. .  It  b  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style — perhaps,  a  good  illustration  of  the 
character  which  we  have  attempted  to  give  of  his  speaking.  It  is  all  from  the 
heart;  all  simple,  earnest,  and  honest,  and  flows  in  a  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted course,  as  if  the  speaker  were  anxious  for  nothing  but  to  express  his 
convictions,  and  give  utterance  to  his  feelings. 

In  private  life.  Lord  Roden  is  universally  esteemed  and  beloved.  Naturally, 
perhaps,  with  something  of  aristocratic  pride,  this  is  tempered  by  the  influence  of 
religion,  ao  that  its  traces  are  scarcely  perceptible,  seldom,  indeed,  when  there  is 
not  just  occasion  for  its  manifestation.  As  a  landlord,  he  is  universally  beloved 
by  lus  tenantry ;  and  all  classes  in  his  neighbourhood,  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  look  up  to  him  with  equal  affection  and  regard.  No  man  was  ever 
held  in  higher  estimation  by  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  around  him,  and  no  man, 
perhaps,  ever  exercised  the  same  influence  over  their  feelings  and  opinions.  His 
private  worth,  his  known  and  deep  attachment  to  religion,  and  the  perfect  con- 
fidence that  all  repose  in  his  integrity,  give  him  an  influence  which  nothing  else 
could  give. 

It  is  said,  and,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  he  has  the  common  fault  of  generous 
minds,  an  absence  of  suspicion,  even  where  suspicion  would  bo  fully  justified. 
Those  who  are  conscious  of  perfect  purity  of  intention  in  themselves,  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  opposite  motives  in  others,  and  it  often  happens,  that  not  even 
the  experience  of  years  can  teach  such  a  mind  the  lesson  which,  after  all,  is  an 
essential  one,  not  to  give  Its  conBdence  lightly  to  those  who  Viai\e  aa  o\>^^^\.\Ti 
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gidning  it.  Where  a  generous  disposition  is  united  with  a  deep  sense  of  religion, 
we  helieve  this  fault  to  he  the  most  common. 

The  nohle  earl  is  said,  hy  those  who  know  him,  to  devote  much  of  his  time 
and  his  talents  to  the  religious  instruction  of  those  ahout  him.  In  his  own 
house  he  acts  each  day  as  chaplain — or,  rather,  to  recur  to  the  patriarchial  days 
— as  priest  at  the  altar  of  his  own  household,  in  a  little  chapel,  where  every  one 
is  permitted  to  join  the  household  at  family  prayer.  At  Sunday-schools,  too, 
and  on  such  occasions,  we  have  heard  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  addressing  his 
tenantry  and  neighbours  upon  religious  subjects. 

Of  the  personal  appearance  of  Lord  Roden,  the  sketch  of  our  artist  conveys 
a  very  adequate  idea.  He  is  considerably* above  the  ordinary  size,  out-topping 
even  very  tall  men  by  several'  inches,  and  his  whole  frame  is  proportioned  to  his 
height.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  is  one  of  mingled  dignity  and  be- 
nevolence ;  the  forehead  is  good  ;  and  there  is  in  his  fine  and  large  eye,  a  sober 
and  chastened  indication  of  feeling,  which  is  in  exact  accordance  with  his  cha- 
racter. Openness  and  candour  are,  perhaps,  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
features.  Good-humour  mingled  with  something  of  a  grave  and  serious  sadness, 
as  if  solemn  thoughts  were  now  and  then  passing  across  his  mind,  without, 
however,  interrupting  the  habitual  benevolence  of  his  disposition. 

We  believe  the  sketch  is  intended  to  represent  the  noble  earl  in  the  act  of  pre- 
senting the  great  Protestant  petition  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  this  immense 
scroll  lies  before  him.  The  genius  of  the  artist  has  placed  along  with  it  a  book 
i— what  it  is,  we  cannot  exactly  say,  unless  it  be  meant  to  represent  the  Bible. 
What  brings  it  there,  we  cannot  tell,  unless  it  is  intended  expressively  to  say, 
that  in  every  act  of  his  life,  as  the  private  individual  and  the  peer,  in  private 
and  in  politics,  he  takes  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  as  his  guide. 

His  lordship  is  now  in  his  5ist  year.  He  is  represented  in  the  engpraving  as 
wearing  the  badge  of  the  illustrious  order  of  St.  Patrick. 

We  have  inadequately  attempted  to  describe  a  man  whose  position  and  cha- 
racter are  alike  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  country.  We  feel  fully  how  im- 
perfect is  our  account  ;  but,  in  the  brief  space  assigned  to  this  sketch,  we  have 
attempted  to  throw  together  hints,  which,  however  poor  and  inaccurate,  have 
been  coloured  neither  by  flattery  nor  its  opposite.  If  our  pencil  has  failed  to 
delineate  the  character  of  the  noble  lord,  it  Ls  not  that  it  has  been  dipped  in  any 
false  colours.  Our  estimate  has  been  formed  at  a  distance,  and  from*  imperfect 
observation  ;  it  has,  however,  been  unbiassed  by  prejudice,  except,  indeed,  that 
prejudice  in  which  it  would  be  no  honour  not  to  share — the  prejudice  of  an 
honest  mind  for  virtue,  of  a  Christian  for  religion,  of  a  patriot  for  integrity,  of 
a  Protestant  for  the  fearless  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  cause  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity in  these  realms. 
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CONFESSIONS    OF     HARRY     LORREQUER. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. — MUNICH. 


^Hs  rest  and  quietness  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  so  far  recovered  me 
from  the  effects  of  my  accident,  that  I 
resoWedy  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over, 
to  take  leave  of  my  kind  friends,  and 
set  out  for  Munich. 

**  We  shall  meet  to-night,  Harry," 
said  Waller,  as  we  parted — **  we  shall 
meet  at  the  Casino — and  don't  forget 
that  the  Croix  Blanche  is  your  hotel ; 
and  Schnetz  the  tailor,  in  the  Grande 
Place,  will  provide  you  with  every 
thing  you  need  in  the  way  of  dress.** 

This  latter  piece  of  information  was 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  greater 
part  of  my  luggage,  containing  my 
uniform^  &c.  had  been  left  in  the 
French  diligence ;  and  as  the  ball  was 
patronised  by  the  court,  I  was  greatly 
puzzled  how  to  make  my  appearance. 

Bad  roads  and  worse  horses  made 
me  feel  the  few  leagues  I  had  to  go 
the  most  tiresome  part  of  my  journey. 
But|  of  course,  in  this  feeling  impa- 
tience had  its  share.  A  few  hours 
more,  and  my  fate  should  be  decided ; 
an<l  yet  I  thought  the  time  would 
never  come.  If  the  Callonbvs  should 
not  arrive — if,  again,  my  evil  star  be 
in  the  ascendant,  and  any  new  impedi- 
ment to  our  meeting  arise — but  1  can- 
not, will  not  think  this — Fortune  must 
surely  be  tired  of  persecuting  me  by 
this  time,  and,  even  to  sustain  her  old 
character  for  fickleness,  must  befriend 
me  now.  Ah  !  here  we  are  in  Munich 
— and  this  is  the  Crnix  Blanche — 
what  a  dingy  old  mansion  *  Beneath 
a  massive  porch,  supported  by  heavy 
stone  pillars,  stood  the  stout  figure  of 
Andreas  Behr,  the  host.  A  white 
napkin,  fastened  in  one  button-hole, 
and  hanging  gracefully  down  beside 
him — a  soup  ladle  held  sceptre-wise  in 
his  right  hand,  and  the  grinding  motion 
of  his  nether  jaw,  all  showed  that  he 
had  risen  from  his  table  d'hote  to 
welcome  the  new  arrival ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  noise  and  uproar  might  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon,  the  clatter  of 
my  equipage  over  the  pavement  might 
have  raised  the  dead. 

While  my  postillion  was  endeavoiu*- 
ing,  by  mighty  efforts,  with  a  heavy 
stone,  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  door. 


and  thus  liberate  me  from  my  cage,  I 
perceived  that  the  host  came  forward 
and  said  something  to  him,  to  which, 
on  replying,  he  ceased  his  endeavours 
to  open  the  door,  and  looked  vacantly 
about  him.  Upon  this  I  threw  down 
the  sash  and  called  out — 

"  I  say,  is  not  this  the  Croix 
Blanche  ?" 

•*  Ya,"  said  the  man  mountain  with 
the  napkin. 

*«  Well,  then,  open  the  door,  pray — 
Fm  going  to  stop  here.** 

"  Nein.*' 

"  No  !  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
Has  not  Lord  Callonby  engaged  rooms 
here  ?" 

*'  Ya." 

*'  Well,  then,  I  am  a  particular 
friend  of  his,  and  will  stay  here  also." 

*'  Nein." 

**  What  the  devil  are  you  at  with 
your  ya  and  nein  ?*'  said  I.  •*  Has  your 
confounded  tongue  nothing  better 
than  a  monosyllable  to  reply  with  ?'* 

Whether  disliking  the  tone  the  con- 
troversy was  assuming)  or  remember- 
ing that  his  dinner  waited,  1  know  not, 
but  at  these  words  my  fat  friend  turned 
leisurely  round,  and  waddled  back  into 
the  house  ;  where,  in  a  moment  after, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  him  at 
the  hea*i  of  a  long  table,  distributing 
viands  with  a  very  different  degree  of 
activity  from  what  he  displayed  in 
dialogue. 

With  one  vigorous  jerk,  1  dashed 
open  the  door,  upsetting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  poor  postillion,  who  had 
recommenced  his  operations  on  the 
lock,  and,  foaming  with  passion,  strode 
into  the  "  sallo  a  manger.**  Nothing 
is  such  an  immec^ate  damper  to  any 
sudden  explosion  of  temper  as  the 
placid  and  unconcerned  faces  of  a 
number  of  people,  who,  ignorant  of 
yourself  and  your  peculiar  miseries  at 
the  moment,  seem  only  to  regard  you 
as  a  maJinan,  This  I  felt  strongly, 
as,  flushed  in  face  and  tingling  in  my 
fingers,  I  entered  the  room. 

'*  Take  my  luggage,"  said  I  to  a 
gaping  waiter,  "  and  place  a  chair 
there,  do  you  hear." 

There  seemed,  I  suppose,  something 
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in  my  looks  that  did  not  admit  of  much 
parley,  for  the  man  made  room  for 
me  at  once  at  the  tahle,  and  left  the 
room,  as  if  to  discharge  the  other  part 
of  my  injunction^  without  saying  a 
word.  As  I  arranged  my  napkin  he- 
fore  me,  I  was  collecting  my  enerpries 
and  my  German,  as  well  as  1  «  as  able, 
for  the  attack  of  the  host,  which,  I 
anticipated  from  his  recent  conduct, 
must  now  ensue  5  but,  greatly  to  my 
surprise,  he  sent  me  my  soup  without 
a  word,  and  the  dinner  went  on  with- 
out any  interruption.  When  the 
dessert  had  made  its  appearance,  I 
beckoned  the  waiter  towards  me,  and 
asked  what  the  landlord  meant  by  his 
singular  inception  of  me.  The  man 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  raised  his 
eyebrows  without  speaking,  as  if  to 
imply  "  it's  his  way." 

"  Well,  then,  no  matter,"  said  I. 
"  Have  you  sent  my  luggage  up 
stairs  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  there  is  no  room — the 
house  is  full.** 

"  The  house  full !  Confound  it— 
this  is  too  provoking.  I  have  most 
urgent  reasons  for  wishing  to  stay 
here.  Cannot  you  make  some  ar- 
rangement— see  about  it,  waiter.**  I 
here  slipped  a  Napoleon  into  the 
fellow's  hand,  and  hinted  that  as  much 
more  awaited  the  finale  of  the  negoci- 
ation. 

In  about  a  minute  after,  I  perceived 
him  behind  the  host's  chair,  pleading 
my  cause  with  considerable  energy  ; 
but  to  my  complete  chagrin,  I  heard 
the  other  answer  all  his  eloquence  by 
a  loud  "  Neiu,**  that  he  grunted  out 
in  such  a  manner  as  closed  the  con- 
ference. 

"  I  cannot  succeed,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  as  he  passed  behind  me,  "but 
don't  leave  tne  house  till  I  speak  with 
you  again.'* 

What  confounded  mystery  is  there 
in  all  this,  thought  I.  Is  there  any 
thing  so  suspicious  in  my  look  or  ap- 
pearance, that  the  old  bear  in  the  fur 
cap  will  not  even  admit  me.  What 
can  it  all  mean  ?  One  thing  I'm  re- 
solved upon — nothing  less  than  force 
shall  remove  me. 

So  saying  I  lit  my  cigar,  and  in 
order  to'  give  the  waiter  an  opportu- 
nity of  conferring  with  me  unobserved 
by  his  master,  walked  out  into  the 
f  orch  and  sat  down. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  joined  me,  and 


after  a  stealthy  look  on  each  side, 
said — 

^'  The  Herr  Andreas  is  a  hard  man 
to  deal  with,  and  when  he  says  a  thing, 
never  goes  back  of  it.  Now  he  has 
been  expecting  the  new  English 
Charge  d*  Affaires  here  these  last  ten 
days,  and  has  kept  the  hotel  half  empty 
in  consequence ;  and  as  mi  Lor  Caf- 
lonby  has  engaged  the  other  half,  why 
we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  so  that  when 
he  asked  the  postillion  if  you  were  mi 
Lor,  and  found  that  you  were  not* 
he  determined  not  to  admit  you." 

*'  But  why  not  have  the  civility  to 
explain  that  ?** 

'^  He  seldom  speaks,  and  when  he 
does  only  a  word  or  two  at  a  time. 
He  b  quite  tired  with  what  he  has 
gone  through  to-day,  and  will  retire 
very  early  to  bed  ;  and  for  this  reason 
I  have  requested  you  to  remain,  for  as 
he  never  ventures  up  stairs,  I  will  then 
manage  to  give  you  one  of  the  am- 
bassador's rooms,  which,  even  if  he 
come,  hell  never  miss.  So  that  if 
you  keep  quiet,  and  do  not  attract  any 
particular  attention  towards  you,  all 
will  go  well." 

This  advice  seemed  so  reasonable, 
that  I  determined  to  follow  it — any 
inconvenience  being  preferable,  pro- 
vided I  could  be  under  the  same  roof 
with  my  beloved  Jane  ;  and  from  the 
waiter's  account,  there  seemed  no 
doubt  whatever  of  their  arrival  that 
evening.  In  order,  therefore,  to  follow 
his  injunctions  to  the  letter,  1  strolled 
out  toward  the  Place  in  search  of  the 
tailor,  and  also  to  deliver  a  letter  from 
Waller  to  the  chamberlain,  to  provide 
me  with  a  card  for  the  ball.  Monsieur 
Schnetz,  who  was  the  very  pinnacle  of 
politeness,  was  nevertheless,  in  fact, 
nearly  as  untractable  as  my  host  of 
the  "  Cross.*'  All  his  "  sujets"  were 
engacred  in  preparing  a  suit  for  the 
English  Chai'ge  d' Affaires,  whose 
trunks  had  been  sent  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  who  had  despatched  a  courier 
from  Frankfort,  to  order  a  uniform. 
This  second  thwarting,  and  from  the 
same  source,  so  nettled  me,  that  I 
mreatly  fear,  all  my  respect  for  the 
foreign  office,  and  those  who  live 
thereby,  would  not  have  saved  them 
from  something  most  unlike  a  blessing, 
had  not  Monsieur  Schnetz  saved  diplo- 
macy from  such  desecration,  by  saying, 
that  if  I  could  content  myself  with  a 
plun  suit,  such  as  'civilians  wore,  he 
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would  do  his  endeaTour  to  accom- 
modate me. 

"  Any  thing,  Monsieur  Schnetz — 
dress  me  like  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  or 
the  Mayor  of  London,  if  you  like,  but 
only  enable  me  to  go." 

Althoqgh  my  reply  did  not  seem  to 
conyey  a  very  exalted  idea  of  my  taste 
in  costume  to  the  worthy  artiste,  it  at 
least  evinced  my  anxiety  for  the  ball : 


and  runmng  his  measure  over  me,  he 
assured  me  that  the  dress  he  would 
provide  was  both  well  looking  and 
becoming  ;  adding,  "  At  nine  o  clock« 
sir,  youUl  have  it— exactly  the  same 
size  as  his  Excellency  the  Charg6 
d' Affaires." 

'•  Confound  the  Charg^  d'AffwresI" 
I  added,  and  left  the  house. 


CHAPTER   L. — INN    AT    MUNICH. 


As  I  had  never  been  in  Munich  before, 
I  strolled  about  the  town  till  dusk. 
At  that  time  the  taste  of  the  present 
king  had  not  enriched  the  capital  with 
the  innumerable  objects  of  art  which 
render  it  now  second  to  none  in 
Europe.  There  were,  indeed,  then 
but  tew  attractions — narrow  streets, 
tall,  unarchitectural-looking  houses, 
and  gloomy,  unimpressive  churches. 
Tirea  of  this,  I  turned  towards  my 
inn,  wondering  in  my  mind  if  Antoine 
had  succeeded  in  procuring  me  the 
room,  or  whether  yet  I  should  be 
obliged  to  seek  my  lodging  elsewhere. 
Scarcely  had  I  entered  the  porch  when 
I  found  him  waiting  my  arrival,  candle 
in  hand.  He  conducted  me  at  once 
up  the  wide  oaken  stair,  then  along 
the  gallery,  into  a  large  wainscotted 
room,  with  a  most  capacious  bed.  A 
cheerful  wood  fire  burned  and  crackled 
away  in  the  grate  —  the  cloth  was 
already  spread  for  supper — (remember 
it  was  in  Germany) — the  newspapers 
of  the  day  were  placed  before  me — 
and,  in  a  word,  every  attention  showed 
that  I  had  found  the  true  avenue  to 
Antoine's  good  graces,  who  now  stood 
bowing  before  me,  in  apparent  ecstasy 
at  his  own  cleverness. 

**  All  very  well  done,  Antoine,  and 
now  for  supper — order  it  yourself  for 
me — I  never  can  find  my  way  in  a 
German  *  carte  de  diner  ;*  and  be  sure 
to  have  a  fiacre  here  at  nine — nine 
precisely." 

Antoine  withdrew,  leaving  me  to 
my  own  reflections,  which  now,  if  not 

floomy,  were  still  of  the  most  anxious 
ind. 
Scarcely  was  the  supper  placed  upon 
the  table,  when  a  tremendous  tramping 
of  horses  aloo)?  the  street,  and  loud 
cracking  of  whips,  announced  a  new 
arrival. 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  h  as,  spring- . 


ing  up,  I  upset  the  soup,  and  nearly 
threw  the  roti  into  Antoine's  face,  as 
he  was  putting  it  before  me. 

Down  stairs  I  rushed,  through  the 
hall,  pushing  aside  waiters  and  over- 
turning chambermaids  in  my  course. 
The  carriage  was  ahready  at  the  door. 
Now  for  a  surprise,  thought  I,  as  I 
worked  through  the  crowd  in  the 
porch,  and  reached  the  door  just  as 
the  steps  were  clattered  down,  and  a 
gentleman  began  to  descend,  whom 
twenty  expectant  voices,  now  informed 
of  his  identity,  welcomed  as  the  new 
Charge  d*  Affaires. 

"  May  all  the " 

What  I  wished  for  his  excellency  it 
would  not  be  polite  to  repeat,  nor  most 
discreet  even  to  remember ;  but,  certes, 
I  mounted  the  stairs  with  as  little 
goodwill  towards  the  envoy  extraordi- 
nary as  was  consistent  with  due  loyalty. 

When  once  more  in  my  room,  I 
congratulated  myself  that  now  at  least 
no  more  "  fals3  starts"  could  occur— 
the  eternal  Charge  d' Affaires,  of  whom 
I  have  been  hearing  since  my  arrival, 
cannot  come  twice — he  is  here  now, 
and  I  hope  Fm  done  with  him. 

The  supper — some  greasiness  apart 
— was  good — the  wine  excellent.  My 
spirits  were  gradually  rising,  and  I 
paced  my  room  in  that  mingled  state 
of  hope  and  fear,  that,  amid  all  its 
anxieties,  has  such  moments  of  ecstasy. 
A  new  noise  without — some  rabble  in 
the  street — hark,  it  comes  nearer — I 
hear  the  sound  of  wheels ;  yes,  there 
go  the  horses  —  nearer  and  nearer. 
Ah,  it  is  dying  away  a;jfain — stay — yes, 
yes — here  it  is — here  they  are.  The 
noise  and  tumult  without  now  increased 
every  instant — the  heavy  trot  of  six  or 
eight  horses  shook  the  very  street,  and 
1  heard  the  round,  dull,  rumbling  sound 
of  a  heavy  carriage,  as  it  drew  up  at 
last  at  the  door  of  the  \\m.    VJ  Vs  "^^ 
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was  I  know  not,  but  this  time  I  could 
not  stir — my  heart  beat  almost  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear — my  temples 
throbbed^  and  then  a  cold  and  clammy 
perspiration  came  over  me,  and  I  sank 
mto  a  chair.  Fearing  that  I  was  about 
to  faint,  sick  as  I  was,  I  felt  angry  at 
myself  and  tried  to  rally,  but  could 
noty  and  only  at  length  was  roused  by 
hearing  that  the  steps  were  let  down, 
and  shortly  after  the  tread  of  feet  com- 
ing along  the  gallery  towards  my  room. 
Tney  are  coming — she  is  coming, 
thought  I,     Now,  then,  for  my  doom  ! 

There  was  some  noise  of  voices  out- 
side. I  listened,  for  I  felt  still  unable 
to  rise.  The  talking  grew  louder — 
doors  were  opened  and  shut — then 
came  a  lull — then  more  slamming  of 
doors,  and  more  talking — then  all 
was  still  again — and  at  last  I  heard 
the  steps  of  people  as  if  retiring,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  after  the  carriage 
door  was  slammed  to,  and  again  the 
heavy  tramp  of  the  horses  rattled  over 
the  pav6.  At  this  instant  Antoine 
entered. 

"  Well,  Antoine,"  said  I,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  weakness  and  agitation, 
**  not  them  vet  r 

**  It  was  his  grace  the  Grand  Mares- 
chal,"  said  Antoine,  scarcely  heeding 
my  question,  in  the  importance  of  the 
illustrious  visitor  who  had  arrived. 

*'  Ah,  the  Grand  Mareschal,"  said 
I,  carelessly  ;  *^  does  he  live  here?" 

"  Sappermint  nein,  Mein  Herr ;  but 
he  has  just  been  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  excellency  the  new  Charge 
d'Affaires." 

In  the  name  of  all  patience,  I  ask, 
who  could  endure  this?  From  the 
hour  of  my  arrival  I  am  haunted  by 
this  one  image — the  Charg6  d*  Affaires. 
For  him  I  have  been  almost  condemned 
to  go  houseless  and  naked  ;  and  now 
the  very  most  sacred  feelings  of  my 
heart  are  subject  to  his  influence.  I 
walked  up  and  down  in  an  agony. 
Another  such  disappointment,  and  my 
brain  will  tiurn,  thought  I,  and  they 
may  write  my  epitaph — "  Died  of  love 
-and  a  Charge  d' Affaires." 

*'  It  is  time  to  dress,"  said  the 
waiter. 

•'  I  could  strangle  him  with  my  own 


hands,"  muttered  I,  worked  up  into 
a  real  heat  by  the  excitement  of  my 
passion. 

"  The  Charge " 

"  Say  that  name  again,  villain,  and 
I'll  blow  your  brains  out,"  cried  I, 
seizing  Antoine  by  the  throat,  and 
pinning  him  against  the  wall ;  '*  only 
dare  to  mutter  it,  and  you'll  never 
breathe  another  syllable.*' 

The  poor  fellow  grew  green  with 
terror,  and  fell  upon  his  knees  before 
me. 

"  Get  my  dressing  things  ready," 
said  I,  in  a  more  subdued  tone.  "  I 
did  not  mean  to  terrify  you — but  be- 
ware of  what  I  toW  you.** 

While  Antoine  occupied  himself 
with  the  preparations  for  my  toilette^ 
I  sat  broodingly  over  the  wood  embers^ 
thinking  of  my  fate. 

A  knock  came  to  the  door*  It  was 
the  tailor's  servant  with  my  clothes. 
He  laid  down  the  parcel  and  retired, 
while  Antoine  proceeded  to  open  it, 
and  exhibit  before  me  a  blue'  uniform 
with  embroidered  collar  and  cuffs— 
the  whole,  without  being  gaudy,  being 
sufficiently  handsome,  and  quite  as 
showy  as  I  could  wish. 

The  poor  waiter  expressed  his  un- 
qualified approval  of  the  costume,  and 
talked  away  about  the  approaching 
ball  as  something  pre-eminently  magni- 
ficent. 

"You  had  better  look  after  the 
fiacre,  Antoine,'*  said  I ;  <'  it  is  past 
nine.** 

He  walked  towards  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  then,  turning  round,  said,  in 
a  kind  of  low,  confidential  whisper, 
pointing  with  the  thumb  of  his  left 
hand,  towards  the  wall  of  the  room  as 
he  spoke— 

"  He  won't  go — very  strange  that.** 

**  Who  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  allusion. 

"  The  Charge  d'Aff " 

I  made  one  spring  at  him,  but  he 
slammed  the  door  to,  and  before  I 
could  reach  the  lobby,  I  heard  him 
rolling  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  oak 
staircase,  making  noise  enough  in  his 
fall  to  account  for  the  fracture  of  every 
bone  in  his  body. 
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CHAPTER    LI. — THE    BALL. 


As  I  was  informed  that  the  king  would 
himself  he  present  at  the  hall,  I  knew 
that  the  German  etiquette  required 
that  the  company  should  arrive  before 
his  majesty  ;  and  although  now  every 
minute  I  expected  the  arrival  of  the 
Callonbys,  I  dared  not  defer  my  depar- 
ture any  longer. 

••  They  are  certain  to  be  at  the  hall/' 
said  Widler,  and  that  sentence  never 
left  my  mind. 

So  saying,  I  jumped  into  the  fiacre, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  found  myself  in 
the  long  line  of  carriages  that  led  to 
the  •*  Hof  saal."  Any  one  who  has 
been  in  Munich  will  testify  for  me, 
that  the  ball-room  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Europe  ;  and  to  me  who, 
for  some  time,  had  not  been  living 
much  in  the  world,  its  splendour  was 
positively  dazzling.  The  glare  of  the 
chandeHers — the  clang  of  the  music*^ 
the  magnificence  of  the  dresses — the 
beauty  of  the  Bavarian  women,  too-^ 
all  surprised  and  amazed  me.  There 
were  several  hundred  people  present, 
but  the  king  not  having  yet  arrived, 
dancing  had  not  commenced.  Feeling 
as  I  then  did,  it  was  rather  a  relief  to 
me  than  otherwise  that  I  knew  no 
one.  There  was  quite  amusement 
enough  in  walking  through  the  saloons, 
observing  the  strange  costumes,  and 
remarking  the  various  groups  as  they 
congregated  aroimd  the  trays  of  ices 
and  the  champagne  glace.  The  buzz 
of  talking  and  the  sounds  of  laughter 
and  merriment  prevailed  even  over 
the  orchestra  ;  and,  as  the  gay  crowds 
paraded  the  rooms,  all  seemed  pleasure 
and  excitement.  Suddenly  a  tremen- 
dous noise  was  heard  without — then 
came  a  loud  roll  of  the  drums,  which 
lasted  for  several  seconds,  and  the 
clank  of  musketry — then  a  cheer;— 
it  is  the  king. 

The  king  I  resounded  on  all  sides ; 
and,  in  another  moment,  the  large 
folding-doors  at  the  end  of  the  saal 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  music 
struck  up  the  national  anthen^  of  Ba- 
varia. 

His  majesty  entered,  accompanied 
by  the  queen,  his  brother,  two  or  three 
archduchesses,  and  a  long  suite  of 
ofRcers. 

I  could  not  help  remarking  upon 


the  singular  good  taste  with  which  the 
assembly — all  anxious  and  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  majesty — ^be- 
haved on  this  occasion.  There  was 
no  pressing  forward  to  the  estrade 
where  he  stood, — no  vulgar  curiosity 
evinced  by  any  one,  but  the  group 
continued,  as  before,  to  gather  and 
scatter ;  the  only  difference  being, 
that  the  velvet  chair  and  cushion, 
which  had  attracted  some  observers 
before,  were  now  passed  with  a  deep 
and  respectful  salutation — that  they 
were  tenanted  by  royalty.  How  pro- 
per  this,  thought  I,  and  what  an  induce- 
ment for  a  monarch  to  come  among 
his  people,  who  never  fail  to  receive 
him  with  such  true  politeness.  While 
these  thoughts  were  passing  through 
my  mind,  I  was  leaning  against  a  pil- 
lar that  supported  the  gfdiery  of  the 
orchestra ;  a  gentleman,  whose  dress, 
covered  with  gold  and  embroidery,  be- 
spoke him  as  belonging  to  the  court, 
eved  me,  aside,  with  his  lorgnette,  and 
then  passed  rapidly  on.  A  quadrille 
was  now  forming  near  me,  and  I  was 
watching,  with  some  interest,  the  pro- 
ceeding, when  the  same  fig^e  that  I 
remarked  before  approached  me,  bow- 
ing deeply  at  every  step,  and  shaking 
a  very  halo  of  powder  from  his  hair 
at  each  reverence. 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  introduc- 
ing myself  to  you  ?"  said  he  :  ••  Le 
Comte  Benningsen.**  Here  he  bowed 
again,  and  I  returned  the  obeisance 
still  deeper.  *•  Regretted  much  that 
I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  make 
your  acquaintance  this  evening,  when 
I  called  upon  you." 

"  Never  heard  of  that,"  said  I  to 
myself. 

"  Your  excellency  arrived  this  even- 
ing?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "only  a  few  hours 
since." 

"  How  fond  these  Germans  are  of 
titles,"  thought  I,  Remembering 
that  in  Vienna  every  one  is  "  His 
Grace,"  I  thought  that  it  might  be 
Bavarian  politeness  to  call  every  one 
*•  His  Excellency." 

•*  You  have  not  been  presented,  I 
believe  ?" 

•*  No,"  said  I ;  "  bvxt  I  Uo\>^  \o  UU 
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an  early  opportunity  of  paying  '  znes 
homages*  to  his  majesty.*' 

"  I  have  just  received  his  orders  to 
present  you  now,"  replied  he,  with 
another  how. 

*'  The  devil  you  have,"  thought  I ; 
'*how  very  civil  that."  And,  al- 
though I  had  heard  innumerable  anec- 
dotes of  the  free-and-easy  habits  of 
the  Bavarian  court,  this  certainly  sur- 
prised me  so,  that  I  actually,  to  pre- 
vent a  blunder,  said  :  "  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand you,  monsieur  le  comte,  that 
his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased" — 

*'  If  you  will  follow  me,"  replied 
the  courtier,  motioning  with  his  cha- 
peau ;  and,  in  another  moment,  I  was 
elbowing  my  way  through  the  mob  of 
marquisses  and  duchesses,  on  my  way 
to  the  raised  platform  where  the  king 
was  standing. 

^'  Heaven  grant  I  have  not  misun- 
derstood all  he  has  been  saying,"  was 
jny  last  thought  as  the  crowd  of  cour- 
tiers fell  back  on  either  side,  and  I 
found  myself  bowing  before  his  ma- 
jesty. How  the  grande  mareschal 
entitled  me  I  heard  not ;  but  when 
the  king  addressed  me  immediately  in 
English,  saying : 

^^  I  hope  your  excellency  has  had  a 
good  journey  ?" 

I  felt,  "  Come,  there  is  no  mistake 
here,  Harry;  and  it  is  only  another 
freak  of  fortune,  who  is  now  in  good 
humour  with  you." 

The  king, — who  was  a  fine,  tall, 
well-built  man,  with  a  large,  bushy 
moustache,  —  possessed,  though  not 
handsome,  a  most  pleasing  expression  ; 
his  utterance  was  very  rapid,  and  his 
English  not  of  the  best ;  so  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  con- 
trived to  follow  his  questions,  which 
came  thick  as  hail  upon  me.  AAer 
some  commonplaces  about  the  roads, 
the  weather,  and  the  season,  his  ma- 
jesty said : 

**"  My  Lord  Callonby  has  been  re- 
siding some  time  here.  You  know 
him  ?"  And  then,  not  waiting  for  a 
reply,  added :  "  pleasant  person — well 
informed — like  him  much  ;  and  his 
daughters,  too,how  handsome  they  are. " 

Here  I  blushed,  and  ftlt  most  awk- 
wardly, while  the  king  continued. 

"  Hope  they  will  remain  some  time, 
—quite  an  ornament  to  our  court. — 
Monsieur  le  comte;  his  excellency  will 
dance." 

^^  I  here  muitervd  an  apology  about 


my  sprained  ankle,  and  the  king  turned 
to  converse  with  some  of  the  ladies 
of  the  court.  His  majesty^s  notice 
brought  several  persons  now  around 
me,  who  introduced  themselves ;  and, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  felt  myself 
surrounded  by  acquaintances,  each 
vieing  with  the  other  in  showing  me 
attention. 

Worse  places  than  Munich,  master 
Harry,  thought  I,  as  I  chaperoned  a 
fat  duchess,  with  fourteen  quarteriogs, 
towards  the  refreshment-room,  and 
had  just  accepted  invitations  enough 
to  occupy  me  three  weeks  in  advance. 

*'  I  have  been  looking  everywhere 
for  your  excellency,"  said  the  g^and 
mareschal;  bustling  his  way  to  me, 
breathless  and  panting.  "  His  majesty 
desires  that  you  will  make  one  of  his 
party  at  whist,  so  pray  come  at  once." 

**  Figaro  qua,  Figaro  la,"  muttered 
I.  '^  Never  was  man  in  such  request. 
God  grant  the  whole  royal  family  of 
Bavaria  be  not  mad,  for  this  looks 
very  like  it.  Lady  Jane  had  better 
look  sharp,  for  I  have  only  to  throw 
my  eyes  on  an  archduchess  to  be  king  of 
the  Tyrol  some  fine  morning.'* 

*'  You  play  whist,  of  course  ;  every 
Englishman  does,"  said  the  king,  '^You 
shall  be  my  partner," 

Our  adversaries  were,  the  Prince 
Maximilian,  brother  to  his  mi^esty, 
and  the  Prussian  Ambassador.  As  I 
sat  down  at  the  table,  I  could  not  help 
saying  in  my  heart : 

'*  Now  is  your  time,  Harry :  if  my 
Lord  Callonby  should  see  you,  your 
fortune  is  made." 

Waller  passed  at  this  moment,  and 
as  he  saluted  the  king,  I  saw  him  actu- 
ally start  with  amazement  as  he  be- 
held me : 

'''  Better  fun,  this,  than  figuring  in 
the  yellow  plush,  Master  Jack,"  I 
muttered,  as  he  passed  on,  actually 
thunderstruck  with  amazement. 

But  the  game  was  begun,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  be  attentive.  We  won  (he 
first  game,  and  the  king  was  in  im- 
mense good  humour  as  he  took  some 
franc  pieces  from  the  Prussian  minis- 
ter, who,  small  as  the  stake  was, 
seemed  not  to  relish  losing.  His  ma- 
jesty now  complimented  me  upon  my 
play,  and  was  about  to  add  something, 
when  he  perceived  some  one  in  the 
crowd  and  sent  an  aide-de-camp  for  him. 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  we  expected  you 
earlier,"  and  then  said  some  words  in 
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too  low  a  tone  for  me  to  hear,  motion- 
iog  towards  me  as  be  spoke.  If  Wal- 
ler was  surprised  at  seeing  me  where 
I  was,  it  was  nothing  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  present  party,  whom 
I  now  recognised  as  Lord  Callonby. 
Respect  for  the  presence  we  were  in, 
restrained  any  expression  on  either 
side,  and  a  more  ludicrous  tableau 
than  we  presented  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.  What  I  would  have  given 
that  the  whist  party  was  over,  I  need 
not  si^,  and  cerbunly  his  majesty's  eu- 
logy upon  my  play  came  too  soon,  for 
I  was  now  so  '  destrait  and  unhinged,* 
my  eyes  wandering  from  the  table  to 
see  if  Lady  Jane  was  near,  that  I  lost 
every  trick,  and  finished  by  revoking. 
The  king  rose  half  pettishly,  observing 
that  *  Son  excellence  a  apparemcnt 
perdu  la  tete,*  and  I  rushed  forward  to 
shake  hands  with  LordCallonby,  totally 
forgetting  the  royal  censure  in  my  de- 
light at  discovering  my  friend.  . 

'*  Lorrequer,  I  am  indeed  rejoiced 
to  see  you,  and  when  did  you  arrive." 

**  This  evening." 

'*  This  evening  I  and  how  the  deuce 
have  you  contrived  already,  eh  ?  why 
you  seem  quite  chez  vous  here?*' 

**  You  shall  hear  all,"  said  I,  hastily; 
«'but  is  Lady  Callonby  here?" 

**  No.  iLUkee  only  is  with  me, 
there  he  is  figuranting  away  in  a  gal- 
lope.  The  Wies  were  too  tired  to 
come,  particularly  as  they  dine  at 
court  to-morrow,  the  fatigue  would  be 
rather  much." 

**  I  have  his  majesty's  order  to  in- 
vite your  excellency  to  dinner  to-mor- 
row," said  the  grand  Mareschal,  com- 
ing up  at  this  instant. 

I  bowed  my  acknowledgments,  and 
turned  again  to  Lord  Callonby,  whose 
surprise  now  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  climax- 

"  Why,  Lorrequer,  I  never  heard 
of  this  ;  when  did  you  adopt  this  new 
career." 

Not  understanding  the  gist  of  the 
question,  and  conceiving  that  it  applied 
to  my  success  at  court,  I  answered  at 
random,  something  about  ^'falling 
upon  my  legs,  good  luck,  &c.,**  and 
once  more  returned  to  the  charge,  en- 
quiring most  anxiously  for  Lady  Cal- 
lonby's  health. 

'*  Ah  !  she  is  tolerably  well.  Jane 
is  the  only  invalid,  but  then  we  hope 
Italy  will  restore  her.**  Just  at  this 
instant,  Kilkee  caught  my  eye,  and 


rushing  over  from  his  place  '^beside 
his  partner,  shook  me  by  both  hands, 
saying, 

*'  Delighted  to  see  you  here,  Lor- 
requer ;  but  as  I  can*t  stay  now,  pro- 
mise to  sup  with  me  to-night  at  the 
Cross.'* 

I  accepted  of  course,  and  the  next 
instant,  he  was  whirling  along  in  his 
waltze,  with  one  of  the  most  lovely 
German  girls  I  ever  saw.  Xiord 
Callonby  saw  my  admiration  of  her, 
and  as  it  were  replying  to  my  gaze, 
remarked. 

^^  Yes,  very  handsome  indeed  ;  but 
really,  Kilkee  is  going  too  far  with  it. 
I  rely  upon  you'  very  much  to  reason 
him  out  of  his  folly,  and  we  have  all 
agreed  that  you  have  most  influence 
over  him,  and  are  most  likely  to  be 
listened  to  patiently. 

Here  was  a  new  character  assigned 
roe,  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  family,  trusted  with  a  most  de- 
licate and  important  secret,  likely  to 
bring  me  into  most  intimate  terms  of 
intercourse  with  them  all,  for  the 
**  we  *'  of  Lord  Callonby  bespoke  a  fa- 
mily consultation,  in  which  I  was  de- 
puted as  the  negociator.  I  at  once 
promised  my  assistance,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  Kilkee  really  were 
strongly  attached,  and  had  also  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  lady  liked 
him,  that  it  was  not  exactly  fair  ;  that 
in  short,  if  the  matter  had  gone  be- 
yond flirtation,  any  interference  of 
mine  would  be  imprudent,  if  not  im- 
pertinent. Lord  Callonby  smiled 
slightly  as  he  replied. 

"  Quite  right,  Lorrequer,  I  am 
just  as  much  against  constraint  as 
yourself,  if  only  no  great  barriers 
exist ;  but  here,  with  a  difference  of 
religion,  country,  language,  habits,  in 
fact  everything,  that  can  create  dispa- 
rity, the  thing  is  not  to  be  thought 
of." 

I  suspected  that  his  lordship  read, 
in  my  partial  defence  of  Kilkee,  a 
slight  attempt  to  prop  up  my  own 
case,  and  felt  confused  and  embar- 
rassed beyond  measure  at  the  detec- 
tion. 

"  Well,  we  shall  have  time  enough 
for  all  this.  Now,  let  us  hear  some- 
thing of  my  old  friend  Sir  Guy.  How 
is  he  looking  ?" 

**  1  am  unfortunately  unable  to  give 
you  any  account  of  bim.     I  left  Paris 
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the  very  day  before  he  was  expected 
to  arrive  there." 

"  Oh  then,  I  have  all  the  news  my- 
self in  that  case,  for  in  his  letter 
which  I  received  yesterday,  he  men- 
tions that  we  are  not  to  expect  him 
before  Tuesday." 

*'  Expect  him  I  Is  he  coming  here 
then  ?*' 

"  Yes.  Why,  I  thought  you  were 
aware  of  that,  he  has  been  long  pro- 
mising to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  at  last, 
by  great  persuasion,  we  have  succeed- 
ed in  getting  him  across  the  sea,  and, 
indeed,  were  it  not  that  he  was  com- 
ing, we  should  have  been  in  Florence 
before  this." 

A  gleam  of  hope  shot  through  my 
heart  as  I  said  to  myself,  what  can 
this  visit  mean  ?  and  the  moment  after 
I  felt  sick,  almost  to  fainting,  as  I 
asked  if  "  my  cousin  Guy  were  also 
expected." 

**  Oh  yes.  We  shall  want  him  I 
should  think,"  said  Lord  Callonby, 
with  a  very  peculiar  smile. 

I  thought  I  should  have  fallen  at 
these  few  words.  Come  Harry, 
thought  I,  it  is  better  to  learn  your 
fate  at  once.  Now  or  never  ;  death 
itself  were  preferable  to  this  continued 
supense.  If  the  blow  is  to  fall,  it 
can  scarcely  sink  me  more  than  I  now 
feel;  so  reasoning,  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  Lord  Callonby *s  arm,  and  with 
a  face  pale  as  death,  and  a  voice  all 
but  inarticulate,  said, 

**  My  lord,  you  will  pardon — I  am 
sure  " 

"  My  dear  Lorrequer,"  said  his 
lordship,  interrupting  me,  "  for  hea- 
ven*s  sake,  sit  down.  How  ill  you  are 
looking — we  must  nurse  you,  my  poor 
fellow." 

I  sank  upon  a  bench — the  light 
danced  before  my  eyes — the  clang  of 
the  music  sounded  like  the  roar  of  a 
waterfall,  and  I  felt  a  cold  perspiration 
burst  over  my  face  and  forehead ;  at 


the  same  instant,  I  recognised  Killee's 
voice,  and  without  well  knowing  why^ 
or  how,  discovered  myself  in  the  open 
air. 

"  Come,  you  are  better  now,"  said 
Killee,  ^'  and  will  be  quite  well  when 
you  get  some  supper,  and  a  little  of 
the  tokay,  his  msjesty  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  us." 

*'  His  majesty  desires  to  know  if 
his  excellency  is  better,"  said  an  aide- 
de  camp. 

I  muttered  my  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. 

•'  One  of  the  Court  carriages  is  in 
waiting  for  your  excellency,*  said  a 
venerable  old  gentleman  in  a  tie-wig, 
whom  1  recognised  as  the  minister  for 
forei  in  affairs,  as  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone  to  Lord  Callonbv, "  1  fear  he  has 
been  greatly  overworked  lately — his 
exertions  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek 
Loan  are  well  known  to  his  majesty." 

*'  Indeed,"  said  Lord  Callonby,  with 
a  start  of  surprise,  "  I  never  heard  of 
that  before." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  that  start  of 
amazement,  I  should  have  died  of 
terror.  It  was  the  only  thing  that 
showed  me  I  was  not  out  of  my  senses, 
which  I  now  concluded  the  old  gentle- 
man must  be,  for  I  never  had  heard  of 
the  Greek  Loan  in  my  life  before. 

"  Farewell,  Mon  cher  Colleague," 
said  the  venerable  minister,  as  I  got 
into  the  carriage,  wondering,  as  well 
I  might,  what  singular  band  of  bro- 
therhood united  one  of  his  majesty's 
— th  with  the  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  court  of  Bavaria. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  White-cross, 
I  found  my  nerves,  usually  proof  to  any 
thing,  so  shaken  and  shattered,  that 
fearing,  with  the  difficult  game  before 
me,  any  mistake,  however,  trivial, 
might  mar  all  ray  fortunes  for  ever,  I 
bade  a  good  night  to  my  friends,  and 
went  to  bed. 
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A  ring  round  the  king  of  the  forest  glen  I 
Navies  are  waiting  our  work,  my  men ! 
Now  may  the  veteran  look  his  lant 
0*er  the  sombre  width  of  the  forest  waste  ; 
For  never  more  shall  he  spread  the  leaf 
For  Autumn  to  dye  with  its  hues  of  grief ; 
Never  again  shall  his  bare  head  nod. 
As  be  smiles  at  old  Winters  ruthless  rod  ; 

His  g^ave  is  made — 

Behold  the  blade  I 
Strike  the  6rst  stroke  in  the  name  of  God  I 
There  he  stands,  like  a  bull  at  bay, 
Close  to  whose  haunches  the  lean  dogs  lay  ; 
And  here  our  eager  axes  grin. 
Hungry  to  plunge  their  edges  in. 

Oak  I  could  we  break  the  spell. 

Thy  life  could  preach  full  well  I 
Oh,  wert  thou  but  vocal,  thou  forest  sage, 
To  give  us  the  tale  of  thy  greener  age, 

What  chronicles  might  there  be  I 
But  now  there's  only  a  sighing  wail. 
That  speechlessly  murmurs  along  the  gale — 

Spare,  spare  the  old  oak  tree  I 
Yes — wrung  like  the  heart  of  powerless  pride, 
Each  tortured  branch  from  bis  antique  siae 

The  loftiest  point  would  gain. 
And  lifting  its  head  where  its  home  hath  been, 
Looks  for  leagues  o*er  the  ocean  of  green 

For  succour — but  looks  in  vain  I 

Ah  me  I  how  blithe  in  moming*s  quivering  motion, 
Unnumbered  dew-drops  from  his  temples  hung, 

This  desert  priest,  in  Nature's  rapt  devotion, 

Has  through  a  thousand  throats  his  anthem  sung ! 

Ah  me  I  bow  oh  in  Autumn's  gorgeous  glory, 
The  robe  of  purple,  and  the  golden  crown. 

This  monarch  of  the  forest,  hale  though  hoary. 
Hath  worshipped  as  the  sun,  his  life,  went  down! 

E*en  o*er  his  dream,  when  night  held  high  dominion. 
Oft  hath  there  stolen  a  spirit,  like  to  prayer. 

Which  in  his  depths,  perchance,  upraised  one  pinion, 
A  dove's,  like  hope,  reposing  calmly  there  I 

Perchance  tVere  harm  to  learn  the  charm  I 
Bare  the  rough  chest,  the  ridgy  arm, 

Each  hindering  band  undo ; 
There  like  a  whirlwind  aim  the  blow, 
And  full  on  the  twisted  stem  below. 

Let  th<*  iron  ring  sharp  and  true. 

In  faith  thou'rt  tough  and  strong,  old  tree- 
Loth  is  thy  p)ac€  to  part  with  thee ! 
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No  wonder — here  thy  life  hath  sped,-^ 

Thy  rood  of  gronnd  thou  hast  sheltered  and  fed  ; 

Fed  with  leaves  in  the  famine  of  frost ; 

Sheltered  with  leaves  when  the  sunbeams  crossed  ; 

With  thy  kind  alone 

Thou  hast  spread  and  grown. 
Sublime,  without  one  mind  to  know  it, 

Not  a  line  of  thy  face 

Ever  limner  did  trace. 
An  epic,  unsung  by  bard  or  poet ! 

See  ye,  where,  southward,  the  mountains  lower  ? 

On  one  bleak  point  is  a  lonely  tower, 

Hapsburg — within  it  Count  Rodolph  stood, — 

He  weighed  in  the  scales  of  a  doubtful  mood 

The  tower  of  his  fathers  'gainst  Germany's  tlirone — 

That  day  dropped  the  acorn — behold  what  hath  grown  ! 

How  many  a  year,  with  downward  tide. 
Hath  swept  off  its  dead,  and  poured  in  its  born. 

Since  Rodolph  lived,  and  Rodolph  died  ! 
Yet  up  to  the  dawn  of  this  fatal  morn. 
None  crossed  over  this  rood  of  ground. 
In  that  lapse  of  years,  but  one  straggHng  hound. 
When  the  bay  of  the  wolf  was  on  before, 
And  far  behind  him  the  yagers  roar  ; 
So  far  he  reached  by  the  fall  of  day, 
The  hum  of  the  hunt  passed  faint  away ; 
Close  by  the  brink  of  yon  stream  he  fell, 
None  but  the  vultures  heard  his  yell. 
The  gathering  waters  swept  him — whore  ? 
Break  up  the  floor  of  the  deep— he's  there. 

Now  rest,  it  is  noon,  and  the  shadows  flee 

Close  to  the  stem  of  the  sheltering  tree. 

Long  have  we  quitted  the  household  hearth 

In  search  of  a  stem  so  huge  in  gp^^^  * 

Deep  have  we  plunged  ^midst  the  palaces  green. 

Ere  the  cords  of  the  Emperofs  tent  were  seen. 

Rest,  and  relaxed  in  the  sultry  hour. 

Think  of  your  homes,  where  Carlsruhe*s  tower 

Opens  a  fold  in  the  Earth's  green  breast. 

And  offers  a  spot  for  the  sun  to  rest. 

Our  homes  are  there  I 
Home — to  which  wayfarers  hearts  will  strain, 
The  homes  of  our  blessed  and  bright  Allemayne — 
The  vine-covered  porch,  and  that  juice  divine, 
And  the  wives  of  our  bosoms,  sweeter  than  wine ! 
Thence  are  our  memories,  thither  our  hopes. 
There  are  our  prayers,  sis  the  sunbeam  slopes  ; 
In  the  leafy  silence  we  watch  for  wing^. 
Bringing  us  tidings  of  household  things  ; 
A  voice  from  our  sister,  a  kiss  from  our  child, 
A  press  from  the  heart  of  our  flrst-born  wild  ; 
Or  perchance  a  lock  of  the  silver  wire 
That  crowns  with  moonlight  our  aged  sire  : — 
Sweet  when  a  moment  for  thought  we  gain. 
But  oh,  'twould  be  torture  to  homeless  men ! 

Brother,  brother,  tell  us  a  tale  t 
Willingly.    Far  from  this  quiet  vale 
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Where  Heidelberg  staiideth,  tower  and  town, 
One  with  a  smile,  and  one  with  a  frown, 
Dwelt  by  the  Neckar  a  damsel  fair. 
Bright  was  her  eye,  rich  was  her  hair ; 
Small  skill  have  I  to  recount  her  charms  ; 
Poets  have  raved  of  her  neck  and  arms  ; 
But  none  ever  saw  such  a  happy  face. 
Nor  a  hand  that  relieved  with  so  sweet  a  grace  ; 
Strangers  could  boast  that  their  hearts  were  lost, 
But  'twas  Thekla's  friends  that  loved  her  most. 

Low  was  her  home  on  the  river's  side; 

High  was  the  castle  aloil  in  pride, 

And  as  far  removed  from  the  gentle  rank 

Was  the  maid  who  dwelt  by  the  river  bank. 

But  the  quietest  stream  will  reflect  most  clear 
The  tower — or  the  mountain,  that  rises  near  ; 

And  wherefore  not,  since  the  sun  lights  both  ? 

True — ^if  it  stand  as  the  mountain  doth — 

It  may  hold  in  its  bosom  the  vision  vast. 

Yet  go  on  its  humble  pilgrimage  past*; 

But  let  it  approach,  and  but  kiss  its  feet, 
'Tis  sure  to  bring  down  on  the  bright  deceit. 

In  some  evil  hour,  the  mass  o'erwcighed. 

And  whelm  with  the  substance  the  fragile  side. 
Thckla  loved.     Count  Otho's  lance 

Still  in  the  battle  held  advance  ; 

And  never  appeared  in  a  lady's  bower 

Knight  more  gentle  in  festive  hour. 

Thekia  loved — ^'twas  the  guileless  passion. 

Unsought  by  arts,  unwon  by  persuasion, — 

For  Thekia  loved,  ere  the  Baron  knew 

That  so  lovely  a  weed  'ueath  his  castle  grew. 
Otho  of  Heidelberg  made  prepare 

To  hie  with  his  host  to  the  seat  of  war. 

As  he  rode  from  the  low-browed  porch  in  arms, 

He  spied  her,  pale  in  her  peerless  charms  ; 

He  turned  his  head,  with  nis  tall  plumes  flowing. 

But  down  she  had  sunk,  for  her  life  was  going. 

Fierce  was  the  flame  that  burned  his  breast. 

As,  down  from  his  horse,  the  damsel  he  pressed. 

And  inly  swore,  by  the  Kings  of  Cologne, 

The  maid  that  so  loved  him  ne'd  make  his  own. 

A  month,  and  the  pair  at  an  altar  stood. 

An  altar  of  workmanship  quaint  and  rude. 

In  a  vaulted  chamber  within  that  tower 

Which  frowned,  toward  the  mountain,  in  marble  power  ; 

A  bidden  chamber,  with  double  doors. 

Stone  were  its  walls,  and  roof,  and  floors. 

Then  rarely  entered — in  ages  gone 

*Twas  the  place  of  the  secret  orison  ; 

There  to  her  peace  was  the  death-blow  dealt ; 

Though  a  lady  arose  where  a  peasant  knelt. 

Yet  Death  looked  on  by  the  feeble  light 

Of  the  bridal  taper  that  fatal  night. 

Things  grew  dark  at  the  seat  of  war, 

Germany  wavered,  no  Otho  there — 

Sneers  on  his  noble  name  were  heard, 

Till  at  Jeo^th  h'u  shmbering  pride  was  stined*, 
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He  buckled  his  steel  on  his  manly  chest. 

And  rushed  to  the  camp  with  his  lance  in  rest. 

There  did  he  stay  a  year  and  a  day. 

While  his  sorrowing  bride  she  pined  away — 

Pined  in  the  gloom  of  that  guarded  tower, 

Louelv  and  low,  from  hour  to  hour — 

Oft  she  gazed  down  on  her  former  home, 

And  wept  at  the  height  of  her  altered  doom. 

A  knight  came  near,  and  a  page  in  his  train — 

'Tis  Otbo,  her  husband,  home  again  ! 

Oh,  what  a  moment,  that  first  embrace ! 

But  ah,  there  is  care  in  the  altered  face. 

Tell  me,  my  Otho,  ah,  could  it  be. 

Was  absence  as  bitter  to  thee  as  to  me  ? 

Lay  by  thy  helmet,  it  presses  thy  brow. 

Which  roust  only  repose  on  this  bosom  now. 

Sir  Page,  cried  the  knight,  there*s  refreshment  near. 

Away  I  in  the  hall  they  will  give  thee  cheer. 

Thckia  !  for  that  which  my  counsels  must  say, 

'Twere  better,  in  sooth,  that  boy  were  away. 

Love !  by  the  hand  of  my  shield  we  were  wed  ; 

But  free  is  the  right — so  hath  Germany  said  ; 

Thine  is  that  hand  that  is  nearest  my  heart. 

But  in  honours  another  is  doomed  to  have  part. 

Catherine  of  Stolzenfels  comes  to  my  tower. 

With  a  seignory  broad  for  her  marriage  dower  ; 

Yonder's  her  page,  that  chesnut -haired  youth, 

Who  foUowea  me,  maugre  my  wish,  in  sooth  ; 

She  vowed,  in  a  moment  of  pleasantry. 

That  he*d  serve  her  best,  when  he  went  with  me. 

The  name  of  wife  the  Countess  may  hold. 

But  thine  is  my  heart  as  true  as  gold. 

Here  is  thy  dwelling,  murmur  who  will. 

And  Otho  will  lie  in  thy  bosom  still. 

Dire  was  the  blow  on  poor  Thckla*s  heart — 
Not  a  tear  from  her  eye  was  seen  to  start, 
But  her  face  was  white  with  a  deadly  light. 
As  she  went  from  the  chamber  that  fatal  night. 
She  was  met  by  the  page  in  the  dark  corridor — 
None  of  the  menials  could  answer  more. 
Morning  came,  but  the  lady  was  gone, 
And  far  from  the  castle,  as  day  wore  on. 
Scoured  the  Count  and  his  vassals  round. 
In  seajrch  of  the  lost  that  was  never  found. 
Still  the  knight  rode  from  town  to  town. 
Steed  after  steed  he  galloped  down  ; 
But  not  a  hint  that  of  Thekla  spoke. 
On  his  mad  pursuit  for  a  moment  broke. 
Furious  at  first,  at  length  the  Count 
Went  forth  to  war,  or  the  chace,  as  wont ; 
But  not,  though  much  urged,  tradition  tells, 
Wed  he  with  Catherine  of  Stolzenfels. 
He  built  up  the  chapel-door,  as  loth 
To  enter  tne  place  of  the  broken  troth  ; 
And  against  it  his  iron  couch  was  placed. 
Here  gloomily  brought  he  his  days  to  waste  ; 
Pleasure,  unwelcomed,  turned  and  fled, 
Silence  sat  down  in  the  halls  instead  ; 
He  fasted  to  famine — the  tun  below 
Ne'er  for  his  fainting  lips  did  flow. 
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He  died  bj  inches— bat  hear  what  they  tell  ;— 

When  in  mter  times  the  castle  fell, 

A  mine  was  sprang  that  bastion  under, 

And  the  blast,  as  it  opened  its  throat  of  thunder, 

Rending  from  battlement  down  to  the  rock, 

The  tower  in  twain,  like  an  earthquake*8  shock, 

Clove  through  the  wall,  and  behind  the  bed. 

Where  tossed  the  widower's  sleepless  head, 

Revealed  the  chapel,  long  forgot. 

And  within  the  wall  that  his  mood  had  wrought, 

The  double  doors  were  bolted  strong  ; 

There  stretched  at  a  crucifix,  all  along, 

A  skeleton  lay,  and  some  believe 

'Twas  Thecla,  pursued  by  the  paicre  that  eve. 

As  she  sought  the  shrine  in  her  first  despair. 

And  slain  on  her  knees  at  the  altar  there. 


Peace  with  thy  prattling!  up  to  your  task! 
One  more  draught  from  the  joyous  flask ! 
Noon  is  past— and  the  shadows  now 
Steal  to  the  eastward  of  branch  and  boujfd. 
Ere  they  mix  once  more  with  the  nighboming  shade, 
A  fall  will  be  heard  in  the  forest  glade ; 

Up  to  the  stroke  ! 

For  the  stout  heart  of  oak. 
Must  feel  that  this  evening  his  grave  is  made. 

Rough  the  blows  roll  round  his  dusky  bole- 
Enters  the  iron  to  his  inmost  soul. 
Loose  by  the  handle  your  hatchets  seize ! 

Straight  with  your  steel. 

Or  the  edge  will  feel 
Of  what  stubborn  stuff  is  the  king  of  trees  ! 

Big  drops  are  standing  on  brow  and  chest : 

Each  swinkinir  forester  plies  his  best. 

And  the  startled  dove  from  the  neighbouring  glade 

Bursts,  and  wings  to  remoter  shade. 

Scared  from  his  first  disturbed  repose. 

As  the  wild  and  wonderful  tumult  grows. 

Time  was  when  the  hoary  oak. 

As  in  Uodona,  spoke. 

Strange  thing  are  told  of  oaks. 

The  savage  still  invokes 
Some  mystery  lurking  in  the  anti'iue  tree. 
Whether  by  night  the  screech-owls  as  they  Hee 
Noiselcsiilv  to  its  covert,  set  the  heart 
Bcatinpr  with  feplin<rs  that  in  some  small  part 
Blend  fancy  with  devotion,  scarce  is  clear — 
The  soul  can  quail  where  reason  owns  no  fear  ; — 
Yet  lurk  there  not  some  traces  of  the  god 
In  his  deep  frown,  his  high  Olympian  nod. 
His  mighty  sigh,  his  wild  contorted  rage. 
And  the  hoar  majesty  that  wraps  his  age. 

Which  might  bow  Nature's  knee? 

Oh,  be  it  far  from  thee 
To  turn  from  forest  altars !   they  may  be 
Rude,  but  like  stones  where  Druid  whispers  dwell. 
There's  grandeur  lit  ibe  IMes  that  they  ieWl 
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Down  with  it,  down  with  it,  forenten  true  I 
Lag  not  like  clowns  o*er  the  work  ye  should  do. 
His  shadow  is  long — let  it  taste  the  keen  blade. 
And  see  which  is  longest,  the  substance  or  shade  I 

Old  oak,  old  oak,  thy  days  are  done  I 
Thy  lofty  life  at  length  is  run  ! 
What  is  thy  fate  henceforth  to  be. 
Thou  ancient  and  most  mighty  tree  ? 

Beheaded,  and  stript  of  this  comely  dress. 
Rolled  through  the  mire  of  the  wilderness. 
The  lordly  plant,  now  a  lifeless  beam. 
Will  swell  the  tide  of  some  nameless  stream. 
And  tumble  along  between  broken  banks. 
While  its  vassals  for  miles  in  serried  ranks 
Bend  from  their  heights  as  the  dead  goes  by. 
And  slowly  retire  with  a  hollow  sigh. 
Once  from  the  woodji,  and  thy  rank  is  gone— > 
A  common  carcase,  thou  lumberest  on  ; 
Thou,  and  an  hundred  more  beside. 
With  rope  and  with  chain  ignobly  tied, — 
The  commonest  boor  treads  thee  o*er, 
Trampling  thy  breast  like  a  vulgar  floor. 
Down  as  thou*rt  drilled,  the  river  swells, 
Man  on  the  broadening  margin  dwells. 
And  out  from  the  havens  manv  a  launch 
Comes  to  thy  company,  branch  to  branch. 
Till  ten  thousand  corpses,  vast  as  thine. 
Roll  on  the  bosom  of^ father  Rhine. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  the  fallen  great ; 
Helplessly  drives  their  unwieldy  weight 
Past  the  palace  of  wealth  and  the  tower  of  pride. 
While  the  world  stands  smiling  on  either  side. 

'Tis  a  heavy  fall,  when  the  great  go  down, — 

And  the  tottering  tree  had  some  renown. 

Just  on  his  hundred  and  tenth  birthday 

A  storm  o*er  the  fringe  of  the  forest  lav. 

Gray  in  the  morning,  at  noon  *twas  red. 

And  black  as  night  ere  the  sun  had  sped. 

Wild  of  the  winds  was  the  cry  that  night. 

As  they  rushed  from  their  caverns  in  swift  affright  ; 

And  clashed  through  the  gloom  the  frequent  pine. 

And  clung  the  strained  boughs  with  desperate  twine 

Round  the  nearest  thing  that  was  standing  yet. 

Till  both  went  together,  a  mighty  net. 

Spread  by  the  air,  and  swept  along. 

The  rooted  monsters  of  earth  among. 

Full  on  the  oak  is  the  ruin  driven — 

Round  the  Odk  rage  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ; 

And  aloft  in  the  rifl  of  the  cloudy  gloom 

See  the  top  swing  like  a  warrior's  plume. 

And  creaks  the  huge  trunk  like  a  struining  mast. 

And  the  roots  rock  where  their  teeth  are  fast — 

Fast  in  the  stone  as  the  deadly  throe 

Of  the  serpent  wringing  the  buffalo. 

Not  an  arm,  not  a  twig  gave  that  night. 

The  winds  rolled  by,  the  morning  was  bright. 

And  the  birds  all  around,  like  houseless  folk. 

Sought  the  thick  shade  of  the  trusty  oak. 
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From  thftt  Mune  hoar  lo  HSi  Mune  day 

TempeitB  have  come  mod  swept  away, 

But  thtMtfh  good  that  his  old  heart  warmSp 

He  was  tried  and  was  staunch  in  the  worst  of  storms. 

Is  such  the  fieite,  then,  of  this  lord  of  trees  ? 

Give  ear  uoto  the  end — 

True  ^eatncss  doth  eitend 
Beyond  the  limit  that  mere  vision  sees. 

The  foam  is  white  upon  the  Arcde  Ocean-^ 
Upheave  the  surges  m  distorted  motion. 

And,  as  in  asroajr. 
Roll  their  tempestuous  beads  beneath  the  sky. 
Two  Boating  mountains,  cold  and  bright 
As  the  blue  moon  of  a  polar  night. 
Are  driving  wild  in  the  wintry  breeze  ; — 

Whales  are  sporting 

And  the  roar  of  their  snorting 
Joins  in  the  chorus  of  seething  seas. 

Through  the  strait  of  ice  a  ship  is  driving, 

And  the  throats  of  the  winds  at  war. 
In  her  cordage  howl,  WVt  hunger  striving 

O'er  carrion,  bony  and  bare. 

Onward  the  pilotless  vessel's  driven  ; 

Hang  the  tierce  monsters  round,— 
Wild  is  the  toss  of  her  head  to  heaven. 

And  the  plunge  of  her  bows  profound. 

Near,  in  unwieldy  sport,  the  icebergs  come. 
And  what  was  now  a  strait  is  ffrown  a  chasm  ; — 

Above  they  hang  all  green — a  hideous  doom  ; 
Quivers  the  bark,  with  almost  vital  spasm. 

They  nod,  the  mountains,  then  fall  back,  and  tiien 

Close  their  portentous  jaws,  like  sudden  thunder,— 
As  famished  beasts,  within  some  unclean  den. 

Yawn  ere  they  cranch  their  prey — once  more  asunder. 
Where  i^  she,  the  crushed  wreck  ? 
Safe — for  athwart  her  deck 
Ran  the  old  oak's  right  royal  heart 

Ring  round  t 
Let  the  strokes  tell  with  a  measured  sound  ! 
Around  his  waist  the  gash  grows  white  ;— 
His  inmost  soul  is  quaking. 
For  every  leaf  is  shaking. 
As  the  axes  go. 
And  each  deep  blow 
Brings  year  by  year  of  hidden  gprowth  to  light. 

Yet  at  each  stroke 
Leaps  a  small  acorn  to  the  earth. 
And,  nursed  within  her  all-protecting  womb. 
Waits  for  the  day  when  o'er  the  father's  tomb 

The  unheeded  birth 
Will  cast  its  giant  shade— once  more  a  godlike  oak. 
Stand  away  !  stand  away  I 
Give  the  staggering  monster  room  to  play !  | 
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Behold  the  twi ! 
He  rests  on  the  hill — 
Before  he  ffWet  place  to  the  screech-owl  shrill 
The  work  must  be  done. 
Stand  away  for  many  a  span  I 
His  heavy  head  begins  to  sway — 
He  reels  like  a  drunken  man-— 
God !  'tis  a  mighty  tree — 
Stand  away  I 

A  pause — ^we  want  to  breathe  more  free — 
A  pause — we  want  to  pray. 

Hear !  from  thy  temple's  awful  shade, 

God  of  the  solitude ! 
Hear !  where  poor  mortals,  half  afraid. 

On  Nature's  shrine  intrude  I 

Spirit  I  that  lent  a  sheltering  leaf 

To  sin's  first  conscious  blush  ; 
That  by  a  branch  foretold  relief. 

And  burned  within  the  bush  : — 

Spirit !  that  through  the  willows  sighed 

By  far  Euphrates  fed. 
When  strangers  would  those  tears  deride 

An  exile's  anguish  shed  : — 

God  of  o'ershadowed  Lebanon, 

And  Salem's  sacred  palm  ; — 
God  of  the  groves  where  never  man 

Broke  the  primeval  calm  : — 

Power !  by  whom  every  leaf  is  hung. 

Yet  rent  the  strongest  arm 
That  ever  swung  the  woods  among 

In  the  tempest's  wild  alarm  : — 

Spirit  of  life,  and  strength,  and  gprowth. 

Death's  still  triumphant  foe. 
We  pause,  like  lingering  justice,  loth 

To  strike  the  fatal  blow. 

Turn  from  us  thy  upbraiding  glance, 

For  Murder's  step  intrudes. 
As  wont,  with  mankind's  first  advance. 

Among  the  untrodden  woods. 

But,  oh !  in  future  danger  driven 

Swift  succour  to  invoke. 
Withhold  not  then  thy  presence.  Heaven, 

Regardful  of  thine  oak ! 

Now  to  the  cable  all ! 

Down  with  the  roof  of  the  sylvan  hall ! 

The  light  of  day 

Shall  find  its  way 
Into  a  chasm  unknown  before ! 
And  in  the  cloud  should  an  eagle  soar. 
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Hell  start  aloft  to  a  higher  cloud, 
As  he  sees  the  back  of  the  monster  proud 
Plunge  like  a  whale  in  the  branchy  sea. 
Showing  how  fearful  its  depth  may  be ! 
To  it  with  shoulder,  bruderschaft  true ! 
There's  the  work  of  a  man  yet  to  do, — 
His  towering  crest  in  the  dust  must  rest. 
Ere  the  force  of  the  forester's  arm  s  confest 

Strain,  brothers,  strain ! 

Grasp  it  again  I 

Give  with  his  sway — 

Let  the  line  play — 
Hosh  I  a  dull  throb  like  the  distant  thunder ! 
That  was  his  heart  that  burst  asunder  I 

Fall  back — away  I 
There's  a  hush  lik^  death — no  sound  ia  heard—* 
The  leaves  are  still-— one  little  bird — 
Where  could  that  bird  have  been  concealed  till  now  ? — 
Hops  from  within  upon  the  utmost  bough. 
Twitters  a  moment,  then  with  easy  launch. 
Skims  off,  and  perches  on  a  neighbouring  branch. 
*Twa8  like  a  thought,  at  life's  loni^  journey's  end 

That  flutters  to  a  friend. 

Now  from  his  lofty  top,  like  night  descending. 
Bows  the  broad  tree — the  forest's  ancient  lord  ; 

Like  bursting  thunderclaps  each  tough  string  rending. 
Leaves  the  huge  spar  to  tumble  by  the  board. 

Down,  down  to  earth,  shivering  and  crashing  round* 
Falls  be,  and,  falling,  shakes  the  trembling  ground  ; 
While  the  wild  echo,  like  a  tempest  wave, 
Rolls  off,  and  roars  through  every  cloudy  cave. 

Old  oak,  old  oak,  low  on  the  ground 

Thy  pride  is  prostrate  now. 
And  a  sighing  requiem  rustles  round 

From  many  a  branch  and  bough. 

Fallen — but  with  dignity  in  death. 

As  if  an  emperor  bled  ; — 
One  mighty  arm,  with  mantle  wreath. 

Is  gathered  round  thy  head. 

The  work  is  done — let  the  blunted  hatchet  cool  ; — 
But  with  to-morrow's  dawn  re-whet  the  tool  I 
Lopped  be  each  limb,  and  for  the  trunk  ^when  bare, 
A  chariot  rude,  the  ready  truck  prepare. 
Now  some  repose  must  needs  re-nerve  the  arm. 
And  for  fresh  tuil  each  fainting  bosom  warm. 
Cast  we  our  wearied  limbs  along  the  sward  ; — 
Sleep,  oh  my  friends,  is  labour's  best  reward  : 
A  Schwartzwald  couch  is  soft,  a  leafy  bed — 
But,  ere  we  rest,  be  due  devotions  paid — 
The  last  availing  word,  a  tranquil  prayer — 
Oh !  be  the  peace  of  God  the  slum'jerer's  share  I 
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If   I  stood  in  the  fabled  palace  of 
Truths  and  were  there  asked  the  name 
of  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever 
looked  upon,  I  am  sure  mj  reply  would 
be,  "  Margaret  Vernon,"     It  is  not 
that  she  is  associated  in  my  mind  with 
any  pleasing  incident,  or  that  she  ever 
stood  very  high  in  my  favour ;  I  knew 
her  but  slightly,  and  all  I  saw  and 
heard  of  her  tended  to  produce  any- 
thing rather  than  an  agreeable  im- 
pression respecting  her.    But  for  mere 
personal  beauty,  the  beauty  of  perfect 
symmetry,  with  which  no  single  fault 
could  be  found,  I  certainly  never  saw 
any  one  who  equalled  her.     Shall  I 
try  to  sketch  her  portrait  in  words  ? 
I  never  did  so  on  canvass,  for  she  is 
not  my  heroine,  though  deeply  involved 
in  the  incidents  of  my  story.     Let  me 
attempt    to    pourtrav    the    beautiful 
Margaret  Vernon  at  the  s^e  of  twenty- 
three.     She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Vernon,  a  man  of  im- 
mense wealth,  of  which  he  was  far  less 
proud  than  of  his  ancient  title  and 
unblemished  descent.      Her    mother 
died  when  she  was  seven  years  of  age, 
leaving  Miss  Vernon  and  a  sister  five 
years  younger   to  the   care  of  their 
father,  who  died  just  as  Margaret  at- 
tained her  nineteenth  year.     Certain 
traits  in  her   character,   early  mani- 
fested and  carefully  cherished,  induced 
Sir  Gilbert,  on  finding  himself  attacked 
by  an  incurable  disease,  to  execute  a 
will,   by  which   he   emancipated    his 
elder   daughter   from  all  control   on 
her  twenty-first  birthday  |  and  gave  her 
the  sole  guardianship  of  the  young 
Agnes  during  the  remaining  five  years 
of  her  minority. 

In  person.  Miss  Vernon  was  some- 
what taller  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
women,  though  not  remarkably  so,  and 
the  dignity  of  her  carriage  would 
scarcely  have  become  a  figure  less  per- 
fect and  graceful  than  hers.  Her  head 
was  beautifullv  placed  on  a  neck  and 
shoulders,  so  fair  and  spotless,  that  no 
ivory  could  have  surpassed  them  in 
polish  and  purity.  Her  rich  dark  hair 
WMS  aimpfy  braided  from  her  magnifi- 
AMf^  /ormeMd,  Mad  twisted  up  behind, 


one  massive  tress  being  permitted  to 
rest  on  her  neck.     Her  eyes  were  of 
the  deepest  richest  hazel  that  can  be 
imagined,  set  off  by  long  lashes  of  in- 
tense blackness.      So  beautiful  a  tem- 
ple should  have  had  a  correspondent 
spirit  to  inhabit  it,  and  in  some  points, 
Margaret  Vemon*s  mind  was  not  un- 
fitted to  dwell  there.     She  was  warm 
in  her  affections,  liberal  in  her  chari- 
ties, honourable  in  her  worldly  deal- 
ings ;  but  then  she  was  haughty  and 
unbending,  proud  to  an  extreme,  and 
somewhat  inclined  to  tyrannise,  where 
she  had  the  power  to  do  so.     She 
loved  her  sister  Agnes,  but  she  loved 
her  in  her  own  way,  and  did  not  al- 
ways take  the  most  pleasing  methods 
of  proving  her  attachment.     Her  ex- 
cessive care  and  watchfulness  placed  a 
restraint  on  Agnes*s  every  action  that 
amounted    to    a    positive  thraldom. 
Much  as  Agnes  loved  Margaret,  she 
could  not  but  feel  that  her  eldest  sis- 
ter *s  absence  was  like  a  peep  at  free- 
dom.    She  felt  continually  timid  and 
embarrassed  in  Margaret's  presence, 
yet  she   never  attempted    to    break 
through  the  invisible  bonds  that  were 
around  her.     She  felt  she  was  not  a 
free  agent,  yet  it  was  painful  to  think 
that  her  sister  was,  in  fact,  her  mis- 
tress.    What  Margaret  would  think, 
what  Margaret  would  say,  what  Mar- 
garet would  have  her  do,  these  were 
the  questions  that  arose  in  her  mind 
whenever  she  was  left  to  act  for  her- 
self in  any  instance,  no  matter  how 
trifling  it  might  be.    She  had  no  stan- 
dard, no  will,  no  principles  of  her  own. 
Margaret  was  all  these  to  her,  and 
who  may  estimate  the  amount  of  in- 
jury done  to  a  young,  sensitive,  and 
affectionate  spirit,  by  training  such  as 
this.     The  influence  of  this  quiet  un- 
acknowledged   tyranny    brought    in 
something  of  that  fear  which  should 
be  cast  out  by  perfect  love,  and  at  the 
same  time,  nurtured  a  helplessness  and 
dependence   of   mind,   which   caused 
Agnes  to  clasp  her  diain,  and  refer 
every  circumstance,  however  unimpor- 
tant to  the  decision  of  her  elder  sister. 
Agnes  \emoik  ^aa  ^«r^  \on«\^^\aA 
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her  beantr  might  only  be  compared  to 
Margaret  8»  as  that  of  the  violet  to  the 
statelT  lily.  Some  family  likeness  ex- 
isted between  them,  but  Agnes  had  a 
less  queenly  figpure,  a  less  brilliant  com- 
plexion, and  a  far  less  striking  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  There  was  a 
gentle  subdued  look  about  her,  that 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  ef- 
fect of  secret  sorrow,  even  before  her 
joung  heart  had  known  its  bitter  visit- 
mga.  Was  it  the  foreshadowing  of 
hw  future  destiny  that  was  already 
casting  its  darkness  on  her  brow  ? 

There  was  one  circumstance,  how- 
ever, on  which  Agnes  Vernon  did  not 
consult  her  sister.  It  was  a  matter  vi- 
tally connected  with  her  happiness,  yet 
she  durst  not  have  spoken  of  it  for  the 
world.  She  had  sdready  given  her 
heart  freely,  fully,  and  alas!  unso- 
licitedy  to  Charle)  Willeraley,  the  eld- 
est son  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman. 

In  ordinary  cases,  such  a  family  as 
the  Vemons  would  have  had  little  in- 
tercourse with  that  of  a  country  pas- 
tor, poor  and  undistinguished  as  the 
Reverend  George  Willersley.     Their 
acquMntance  would  have  been  confined 
to  ^^  the  parson*8*'  being  formally  asked 
to  dinner  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
and  the  parson's  wife  exchanging  stiff 
morning  visits  with  the  ladies  of  the 
f&mily.     But   Mrs.  Willersley  was  a 
Vernon,  a  distant  relative  of  the  Baro- 
net's, and  the  very  pride  that  would 
have  kept  Sir  Gilbert  aloof  from  any 
other  family  of  merely  middling  rank, 
prompted  him  to  show  that  no  one  of 
his  name  and  blood,  however  humble 
in  circumstances,  could  be  unworthy 
of  notice.  The  Willersleys,  therefore, 
were  frequent  visitors  at  the  hall,  and 
Agnes  being  of  the  same  age  as  Rosa 
Willersley,  a  girlish  friendship  sprang 
up  between  them,  which,  however,  was 
jealously  watched  by  Margaret,  who 
was  very  unwilling  that  Ag^es  should 
have  any  one  as  counsellor  and  amji- 
danie  except  herself,  and  was  peculiarly 
averse  to  her  being  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  with  one  whom  she  considered 
their  inferior.     Permission  for  Agnes 
to  visit  the  rectory  was  therefore  always 
accorded  reluctantly.     Still    Agnes's 
happy  hours  there  were  neither  few  nor 
fkt  between  ;  thev  were  the  sunbeams 
of  her  life — the  times  from  which  she 
dated,  and  to  which  she  looked  for- 
wardy  and  though  Rosa  Willerslev's 
hodetjr  WM9  the  oMttmble  pleasure  she 


sought  in  them,  the  image  of  another 
arose  in  her  heart,  though  his  name 
passed  not  her  lips,  and  the  thought  of 
one  far  dearer  than  Rosa,  or  any  other 
on  earth,  sent  the  eloquent  blood 
burning  to  her  cheek  and  brow. 

As  to  the  young  man  himself,  he 
loved  Agnes  with  ail  the  abandonment 
of  a  passion,  which  is  so  bestowed,  that 
it  admits  of  neither  hopes  nor  fears. 
To  wed  Agnes  Vernon,  was  a  purpose 
that  never  presented  itself  to  his  mind 
in  any  defined  shape,  even  in  his  wild- 
est dreams.      To  love  her,  was   the 
continual  action  of  his  soul.   That  her 
affection  for  him  exceeded  that  of  a 
sister  and  friend,  was  an  idea  which 
never   entered    his    thoughts.      The 
daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Vernon,  en- 
dowed with  all   the  advantages  that 
wealth,  and  rank,  and  beautv,  can  be- 
stow, was  a  being  removed  from  even 
the    ambition    of   the    poor   coimtry 
curate,  he  was  designed  to  be.     He 
never  sought  to  win  her  affections,  he 
never  told  her  he  loved  her,  he  was 
not  even  jealous  of  her ;  but  he  loved 
on  day  after  day,  year  ai^er  year,  ar- 
dently and  unchangeably,  ana  she,  to 
whom    the   knowledge   of   that  love 
would  have  been  dearer  than  all  the 
treasures  of  the    earth,   whose  own 
timid  attachment  was  nursed  in  fear 
and  in  secret,  she  knew  it  not ! 

But  it  \ias  not  always  to  be  thus. 
There  came  a  glorious  summer  even- 
ing, succeeding  to  a  long  happy  day, 
which  Agnes  had  spent  at  the  rectory. 
Margaret,  as  usual,  had  not  deigned 
to  accompany  her,  but  had  promised 
to  send  a  carriage  for  her  early  in  the 
evening.  The  appointed  hour,  how- 
ever, was  long  past,  and  still  no  car- 
riage made  its  appearance.  Agnet 
grew  nervous  and  uneasy.  She  was 
sure  that  Margaret  was  ill,  or  the 
ponies  had  been  restive  by  the  way,  or 
something  terrible  had  occurred,  and 
at  length  her  anxiety  reached  such  a 
height,  that  she  resolved  to  set  forth 
on  foot.  She  accepted  the  offer  of 
Charles  Willersley 's  escort  gladly, 
and  surely  there  must  have  been  some 
tell-tale  expression  of  satisfaction  in  her 
countenance  as  she  did  so,  or  the  re- 
served and  humble  lover  would  never 
have  ventured  to  press  her  delicate 
arm  to  his  heart  as  he  drew  it  within 
his  own.  Agnes  coloured  and  trem- 
bled as  she  walked,  and  the  words  that 
0he  forced  herself  to  Hi^  Oiu  v)iixvi  ^^xoc- 
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m'm  place  subject  were  constrained 
and  faltering.  Charles  seemed  to  par- 
take of  her  embarrassment,  and  after 
a  few  minutes,  having  vainly  attempted 
to  support  contrersation,  they  walked 
on  in  silence. 

About  half  a  mile  on  their  road  was 
a  gate,  which  led  into  a  pathway,  run- 
ning across  meadows  and  coppice,  and 
forming  a  short  cut  to  the  hail.    Here 
they  stopped.     '*  Shall  we  go  by  the 
footpath,  Agnes,  or  shall  we  continue 
on  the  road,  and  take  the  chance  of 
the  carriage  ?*'  asked  Charles.     •■*  It  is 
no  matter/'  murmured  Agnes,  and  her 
cheek   burnt    with    deeper    crimson, 
though  there  was  nothing  in  that  simple 
question  to  create  agitation.     Charles 
teXX  the  trembling  of  th«  small  hand 
that  rested  on  his  arm,  he  saw  the 
blush,  suifosing  as  much  of  her  fair 
fiice  and  neck  as  her  scarf  and  bonnet 
left  visible,  and  a  thrill  of  indescriba- 
ble delight  ran  through  his  veins.    As 
if,   by  mutual  consent,    they   passed 
through  the  gate,  and  took  the  field 
path,    which,   for   a  short    distance, 
skirted  the  highway.    "  You  are  tired 
Agnes,*'  said  Charles,  as  the  faltering 
step  of  Ills  companion  attracted  his  at- 
tention,  "  you  had  better  rest  a  few 
minutes  before  we  proceed:     See,  you 
can  sit  quite  comfortably  on  the  foot 
of  this  tree:"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  put 
aside  the  long  grass  an<l  weeds,  and 
seated  Agnes  on  the  spot  he  recom- 
mended.    He  stood  before  her  for  a 
moment,   and  hor  upraised  eyes  met 
his.      There  was  a  wide  revelation  in 
that  mutual  glance.     Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  yet  they  knew,  each  hneiL\  that 
to  the  other  there  existed  nothing  else 
on  earth  so  loved,  so  near  in  heart  and 
soul.  Then  might  their  love  have  ftumd 
a  voice,  all  might  have  been  told,  and 
though  trouble  and  care  mi;rht  have 
ensued,  sorrow,  sucii  as  thev  were  vet 
doomed  to  feel,  could  hardlv  have  he- 
fallen  them.      Hut  the  sound  of  an  ap- 
proaching  carriage    \n.".3    hear^l,   and 
Agnes  sprung  to  her  feet. 

"  It  must  bf  the  phaeton,"  she  s  lid 
in  a  low  voice,  a?  she  ho^ran  hurriedly 
to  rotracH?  her  steps  towards  the  gate, 
and  it  was  a  poj'it've  relief  to  her  that 
her  conjecture  was  correct,  though 
five  minutes  before  she  would  hava 
given  all  the  world  to  hear  Chailes 
Willersley  say  he  loved  her.  So  true 
b  it,  that  woman  shrinks,  as  from 
something  too  intensely  agitating,  from 


the  very  love  tale  she  most  long^  to 
hear.       The   carriage   drove   up ;    a 
sli^^ht  accident  it  appeared  had  detmned 
it  but  Agnes  did  not  hear  one  word 
of  the  servant's  explanation.     She  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  fervent  pres- 
sure of  Charles  Willersley's  hand  upon 
her  own  as  he  bade  her  farewell,  but 
afterwards  that  parting  moment  came 
back  vividly  upon  her  remembrance, 
and  through  long  years  of  separation, 
was  treasiured  up  amidst  her  dearest 
memories.      Oh,  that  delicious  home- 
ward   drive  on  that  sweet  summer 
evening — the    ecstasy  of    the   gentle 
tears  that  overflowed  as  soon  as  she 
was  alone  I  She  was  in  a  very  delirium 
of  happiness.     She  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  think  or  reflect,  the   proud 
image  of  her  sister  had  not  yet  arisen 
amidst  her  blissful  visions.      She  only 
felt  and  knew  that  she  was  beloved. 
She   was   indeed  encircled  with   the 
charm  of  *'  love's  young  dream" — the 
freshness  of  its  dawn  lay  about  her 
heart.     The  present  was  enough  for 
her ;  with  the  past  and  the  future  she 
bad    nothing   to    do.     The  carriage 
rolled  on  through  beautiful  scenery, 
rendered  still  lovelier  by  the  tender 
mellowing  of  the  evening  light.     She 
took  no  notice  of  the  landscape,  she 
did  not  think  about  it,  yet  its  soft  love- 
liness had  an  influence  on  her  feelings. 
She  felt  that  the  world  was  a  paradise, 
and  she,  the  happiest  of  its  inhabitants. 
And  how  felt    Charles   Willersley 
as  he  slowly  wandered  home  on  that 
eventful   evening?      As  a  child  who 
haa  unwittingly  put  in   motion  some 
stupendous  piece  of  machinery,  while 
he    lacks   tne   power   again   to    stay 
its  action.    There  was  fear  amidst  the 
exiiltation    that    would    arise   in   his 
heart  at  the   assurance    he   felt  that 
Agnes  loved  him  ;    and  this,  he  could 
not  for  an  instant  doubt,  for  that  one 
glance  of  mind  on  mind  had  written 
the  truth   in   fiery  characters  on  his 
soul.     The  angel  of  his  worship  had 
descended  from  her  own  sphere  to  his, 
and  he  was  awed,  and  almost  terrified 
at  the  responsibility  that    seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  him.     How  could  be 
honourably    pursue    his    advantage  ? 
How  could  he  venture  openly  to  woo 
the  high-born  maiden  who  his  heart 
told  hun  was  already  won  ?     Should 
he  seek  to  engage  her  in  a  clandestine 
attachment?     That  was  even  worse. 
Who  would  believe  that  his  love  was 
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disinterestedf    that    no    thought    of 
worldly  aggrandizement  had  mingled 
with  his  aspirations  ?     Yet,  above  all* 
so  much  having  been  revealed,  how 
could  he   again  meet  her  as  a  mere 
common    acquaintance?       Surely    it 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  her, 
who  had  fondly  g^ven  him  her  first 
affections,  to  keep  her  in  a  state  of 
doubt  and  suspense,  if  such  she  still 
entertained,  as  to  his  real  feelings  to- 
wards her.     In  spite  of  the  sincere 
devotion  of  his  heart  to  Agnes,  and 
the  glow   of  satisfaction   which   any 
man  would  naturally  feel  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  his,  Charles  Willcrsley 
was  honestly  puzzled  what  do  do  with 
his  good  fortune.     To  worship  at  a 
distance,  to  love  silently  and  hopelessly, 
seemed  a  few  hours  ago  the  only  fate 
he  could  expect,  and  now  that  an  un- 
guarded moment  had  diminished  the 
distance  between  their  hearts,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  tke  difficulties  of  their 
position  were  increased  tenfold.    Very 
different  were  tie  uneasy  dreams  that 
disturbed  the  repose  o£  the  rector's 
son,  to  the  sweei  visions  that  flitted 
round  the  pillow  cf  Agnes  Vernon. 

For  two   days  ny   heroine  was  as 
happy  as  hope  that  has  known  no  sha- 
dow,  and  confidence  that  has  never 
been  shaken,  can  mace  a  young  imagi- 
native  girl.      The  fict  that  she  wan 
Idwed^  was  the  predoninant  idea  of  her 
mind,  and  she  looked  forward  with  de- 
light to  her  next  interview  with  Char- 
les, for  she  doubted  nd  that  his  lips 
would  assure  her  in  w«rcls  of  what 
she  already  knew  so  well.    The  Wil- 
lersleys  were  to  dine  at  he  Hall  on 
the  third  day   from  that  of   Agnes* 
visit  to   them,   and  she  ccuntcd  the 
hours  and  minutes  until  sie  should 
again  be  with  him  who  was  hmceforth 
to  be  all  her  world.     The  loiged-for 
day  came,  and  brought  bittei  disap- 
pointment.     Charles  did  not  accom- 
pany his  party,  he  pleaded  indsposi- 
tion  and  sent  an  excuse.     Agneswept 
sadly  in  her  own  chamber,  anc  she 
sent  him  as  kind   a  messjige  as  she 
dared  by  Rosa,  for  she  doubted  Mot 
his  grief  at  missing  an  interview  wth 
her  would  be  equal  to  her  own.     Sie 
little  thought  that  his  absence  on  thit 
day  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tem of  self-banishment  from  her  so- 
ciety, which,  on  deliberation,  he  had 
resolved  upon  as  the  wisest  and  most 
honourahie  course  thst  wm3  left  for 


him.  At  the  very  time  that  she  was 
secretly  lamenting  his  absence,  Charles 
was  galloping  across  the  country  to- 
wards the  residence  of  his  godfather. 
Colonel  St.  Aubyn. 

The  Colonel  was  a  fine  soldierly 
looking  man,  of  seven  or  eight-and- 
forty.  He  had  lately  returned  from 
aI>road  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
brother,  who  had  lefl  him  a  large  es- 
tate, called  Woodfield  Park,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  already  immense  possessions. 
He  was  residing  there  for  a  short 
time,  previously  to  again  quitting  Eng- 
land for  a  foreign  land.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  Charles  Willersley, 
and  often  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  should  embrace  the  military  pro- 
fession instead  of  the  more  peaceful 
one  for  which  his  father  intended 
him. 

When  Charles  reached  V^oodfield 
Park  he  met  with  a  warm  and  hearty 
reception,  and  Colonel  St.  Aubyn*8 
delight  at  seeing  him  was  much  en- 
hanced, when  he  found  that  his  young 
friend  had  changed  his  intentions  re- 
specting his  future  life,  and  now  came 
to  inquire  if  the  Colonel  would  still 
use  his  influence  to  prociu*e  him  a  com- 
mission. 

'*  Bravo,  bravo,  my  dear  boy,"  cried 
the  Colonel,  **  I  always  thought 
it  would  come  to  tliis — knew  you 
far  better  than  you  did  yourself ; 
I  always  saw  you  were  made  to  be  a 
soldier.  It  would  have  been  as  unna- 
tural to  make  a  parson  of  you,  as  to 
have  apprenticed  Napoleon  to  a  tailor. 
The  fire  was  in  you,  my  boy,  and  I 
knew  it  must  come  out ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  look  grave." 

Charles  mu'.  tered,  that  circumstances 
of  late  occurrence  had  induced  him  to 
take  this  step. 

"  Hum — circumstances?  Let  me 
see,  your  father  has  had  no  losses 
that  I  know  of,  and  you  are  on 
good  terms  with  every  body.  Ah,  so 
she  has  been  cruel,  Charles  ?  That** 
a  very  suspicious  blush  ;  and  who  may 
the  obilurate  fair  one  be  ?  Miss  Fanny 
Figgins  is  a  very  pretty  girl;  but 
she  would  scarcely  refuse  you,  and 
Miss  Matilda  Clarke  you  would  scarce- 
ly ask  ;  there's  Miss  Wentworth,  pretty, 
gentle  Annie  Wentworth — surely  it  is 
not  Annie?" 

"  I  can  assure  you.  Colonel ." 

"  Nay,  if  you  begin  assuring  with 
mch  a  colour  on  ^o\xr  \>tqw,  \  ^dckiii\. 
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be  sure  I  am  right,  so  we  will  say 
no  more  on  the  subject.  Come,  we 
will  talk  over  this  commission  busi- 
ness." 

Plans  for  the  fiiture  were  discussed, 
arrangements,  most  advantageous  to 
our  hero,  made,  and  the  patron  and 
his  protege  parted. 

Margaret  Vernon  sate  alone  in  her 
boudoir  in  an  attitude  of  deep  and 
perplexed  thought.  She  was  seated 
in  a  recess,  lighted  by  an  old-fashioned 
window,  through  whose  small  panes  a 
dim,  softened  light  fell  upon  her ; — her 
feet  rested  on  a  silken  cushion,  her 
fair  fingers  were  interlaced  and  rested 
on  her  knees.  On  the  window  seat, 
beside  her,  lay  an  open  letter.  Her 
thoughts  were  too  confused  to  find 
vent  in  words  ;  but  their  general  out- 
line may  be  given  as  follows : 

'^  So,  my  fair  sister  can  be  confirmed 
at  once  in  a  station  worthy  of  her — 
worthy  of  a  daughter  of  our  house, 
and  the  same  act  that  sets  the  seal  on 
her  rank  in  life,  will  remove  her  from 
the  reach  of  him — him  whom,  alas,  I 
love/  That  I  should  live  to  feel  it» 
and  own  it,  even  to  mvself  I  That  I 
— a  Vernon — the  head  of  my  house, 
the  upholder  of  its  honour,  should 
thus  love,  thus  be  jealous  of  my  young 
sister  for  the  sake  of  one  so  utterly 
beneath  either  of  us !  I  know  he 
loves  her.  I  have  read  the  silent  lan- 
g^uage  of  his  countenance  as  none  but 
one  who  loves  can  read  it.  I  have 
seen  how  common-place  and  heartless 
have  been  his  greetings  to  myself, 
while  he  turned  with  all  his  soul  m  his 
eyes  to  gaze  on  her  I  ViThat  if  she 
should  ever  know  it.  If  her  girlish 
fancy  should  be  deepened  into  an  en- 
during passion,  under  the  influence  of 
his  acknowledged  love !  Surely,  he 
would  hardly  dare  to  approach  her 
with  the  language  of  affection,  and  yet, 
if  it  should  be  so  I  she  might  renounce 
my  authority,  might  .sacrifice  all  her 
splendid  prospects  to  her  silly  romance 
— for  Agnes  can  never  know  a  passion 
like  the  fever  that  consumes  a  mind 
like  mine  ;  and  then  they  would  mar- 
ry. I  could  not  bear  it ;  I  could  not 
survive  it.  I  would  not  wed  him  my- 
self ;  the  honour  of  my  house  demands 
that  I  should  not,  even  had  he  pre- 
sumed to  love  rne ;  but  I  cannot  bear 
a  rival  in  his  heart,  and  that  rival, 
Agnes.  She  has  been  as  mine  owr 
demr  chthl;  I  have  wAtched  her  ard 


cherished  her  with  a  mother's  care, 
and  not  for  worlds  would  I  see  her  in 
a  position  where  I  feel  any  one  must 
be  hateful  to  me.  It  is  mercy  to  her- 
self to  prevent  the  indulgence  of  her 
childish  whim.  Years  hence,  how 
bitterly  she  would  regret  it,  when  she 
found  herself  the  inmate  of  a  country 
parsonage,  and  surroimded  by  a  tribe 
of  his  needy  relations.  ^Mrs.  St.  Aa- 
byn,  the  wife  of  Colonel  St.  Aubyn» 
with  twelve  thousand  a-vear,  and  the 
chance  of  a  peerage  I  It  is  my  bounden 
duty  not  to  let  this  opportunity  pass. 
Agnes  is  a  child,  she  wants  strength 
and  decision  of  character,  and  my  fi^ 
ther  knew  this  when  he  left  her  to  mj 
care.  Can  I  do  a  wiser  or  kindo* 
thing  than  to  give  her  to  the  protec- 
tion of  such  a  man  as  Colonel  St.  An- 
byn?" 

Thus  meditated  Margaret  VemoDy 
and  again  she  took  up  the  Colonel's 
letter,  containing  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage for  her  sister  Agnes. 

When  Agnes  had  first  read  it  she 
had  been  overwhekned  with  sorrow 
and  shame.  She  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  conceal  \er  real  reason  for 
the  refusal  which  ihe  entreated  Mar- 
garet to  return  io  the  Colonel.  At 
length  her  agony  became  so  extreme 
that  flinging  herself  on  Margaret's 
neck  she  confesfed  her  previous  attach- 
ment, and  prated  her  sister's  kindness 
and  forgiveness.  Her  tale  was  coldly 
received,  and  Margaret  affected  an  ut- 
ter disbelief  of  Willersley's  love  for 
her  sister.  She  exhorted  her  to  con- 
quer her  fwn  predilection,  as  some- 
thing that  amounted  to  a  crime.  She 
accused  h;r  of  meanness  in  loving  un- 
soug-ht,  Old  of  dissimulation  in  con- 
cealing ^om  her  the  very  first  emo- 
tion of  preference  she  felt ;  and  she 
positively  refused  to  write  such  a  let- 
ter to  the  Colonel  as  should  at  once 
extinpiish  hope.  ViTho  may  tell  the 
progress  of  the  influence  she  exer- 
cisec  over  her  sister's  mind?  The 
alternations  of  exceeding  kindness  and 
criel  harshness,  so  skilfully  employed 
as  to  make  Agnes  believe  that  Marga- 
ret could  have  no  motive  but  regard 
ibr  her  happiness,  might  have  over- 
come the  resolution  of  a  firmer  nature 
than  hers.  Accustomed  to  yield  im- 
plicit unquestioning  obedience  to  every 
wish  of  Margaret's,  whom  she  locked 
on  as  a  superior  being,  a  reluctant 
compliance  was  slowly  extorted  from 
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her.  Had  Charles  Willersley  agun 
crossed  her  path,  eyen  her  promise, 
given  so  unwillingly,  would  have,  per- 
haps,  heen  little  regarded ;  hut  he  left 
England  to  join  his  regiment  abroad, 
without  even  venturing  on  a  farewell 
call,  and  from  that  hour  Ag^es  felt  as 
if  the  chill  of  death  was  already  in 
her  heart.  Strange  that  Margaret 
should  have  experienced  actual  delight 
at  the  departure  of  one  whom  her 
proud  heart  had  stooped  to  love.  But 
die  had  her  own  visions  for  the  future 
now.  Charles  Willersley  had  em- 
barked in  a  career  where  he  might 
possibly  obtain  honours  and  distinction 
that  might  render  him  worthy  even  of 
herself.  Before  Willersley  left  home, 
Agnes  clung  to  a  wild  scheme  which 
floated  through  her  mind,  of  seeking 
him  out,  or  writing  to  him  and  telling 
him  all.  It  was  but  her  heart's  mo- 
mentary refuge  from  despair  ;  she  had 
not  the  energy  to  execute  so  bold  a 
purpose.  Day  by  day  she  arose,  half 
resolved  to  make  use  of  this,  her  last 
resource,  and  night  after  night  saw 
her  seeking  her  sleepless  couch,  weep- 
ing bitterly  over  her  own  irresolution. 
But  the  blow  fell — the  beloved  of  her 
heart  was  gone,  and  hope  seemed  dead 
for  ever.  Then  did  Margaret  apply 
herself  to  reconcile  her  victim  to  the 
fSste  that  awaited  her.  Her  kindness 
of  manner  became  greater  and  less 
mixed  with  haughtiness  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  She  drew  vivid 
pictures  of  the  splendid  lot  that  must 
attend  the  wife  of  Colonel  St.  Aubyn. 
She  represented  her  influence,  her 
consideration,  her  elevated  position  in 
society,  and  Agnes,  heart-sore  and 
miserable  as  she  felt,  at  length  began 
to  lend  a  languid  ear  to  the  often  re- 
cited catalogue  of  her  future  advan- 
tages. Margaret's  purpose  was  accom- 
plished even  earlier  than  she  had 
hoped,  and  a  few  months  saw  her  fair 
and  timid  sister  the  wife  of  Colonel 
St.  Aubyn. 

I  have  after  events  to  relate  which 
I  have  felt  some  hesitation  in  making 

?ublic.  I  have  well  considered  ere 
venture  to  write  them  down  ;  but 
there  is  only  one  now  left  who  can  be 
hurt  by  their  recital,  and  should  this 
record  ever  meet  her  eye,  she  has 
earned  for  herself  the  pang  that  will 
be  hers  in  perusing  it.  Already  has 
her  proud  heart  been  wrung  over  the 
atmrow  ahe  benelf  prepared  for  those 


whom  she  best  loved,  and  she  deserves 
not  to  be  spared  even  yet.  She  is  the 
only  one  who  will  recognise  through 
the  veil  of  other  names,  the  realities 
from  which  I  frame  this  story,  for  all 
that  the  world  knew  of  them  is  long 
ago  forgotten.  To  my  mind  the  history 
I  relate  appears  to  bear  a  deep  and 
impressive  lesson.  It  may  be  useful  to 
others,  and  it  can  injure  no  one  now. 

The  bridal  party  arrived  in  the  me- 
tropolis a  few  days  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  nuptials  of  Colonel  St. 
Aubyn  and  Agnes ;  and  it  was  then, 
for  the  first  time,  that  I  saw  Margaret 
Vernon  and  her  sister.  The  St.  Au- 
byns  were  on  the  point  of  quitting 
England  for  some  time,  and  it  was  the 
Colonel's  wish  that  the  portrait  of  his 
young  bride  should,  ere  their  depar- 
ture, be  sent  to  grace  a  gallery  of 
paintings  which  his  brother  had  form- 
ed, with  much  trouble  and  expense, 
at  Woodfield  Park. 

I  have  said  that  Margaret  Vernon 
was  one  of  the  most  perfectly  beautifal 
women  I  ever  beheld  ;  but  surely  her 
sister  might  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  Oh,  the  sweet,  plaintive, 
expression  of  those  soft  grey  eyes,  with 
their  long  dark  lashes — the  loveliness 
of  the  fair  cheek,  where  the  colour 
went  and  came,  with  the  scarcely  per- 
ceptible flushings  and  fadings  that  are 
sometimes  to  be  observed  in  a  soft  sun- 
set sky  !  Hers  was  a  face  that  once 
inspired  interest  and  affection,  from 
the  extreme  girlishness  and  innocence 
of  its  expression.  The  style  of  her 
dress  which  though  rich,  was  extreme- 
ly simple,  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  wore  her  hair,  in  ringlets  all  over 
her  head,  added  to  the  youthfulness 
of  her  appearance.  More  than  all, 
there  was  the  charm  of  mystery  about 
her — for  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
honeymoon,  overwhelmed  as  she  was 
with  attentions  and  kindness  by  a  man 
whom  any  woman  might  have  "  learned 
to  love,"  1  saw  at  once  that  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  was  secretly  and  seriously  un- 
happy. There  was  a  listlessness  and 
air  of  weariness  about  her,  which  in 
one  so  young  could  scarcely  be  the  re- 
sult of  mere  ennui ,  surrounded,  too, 
as  she  was,  by  scenes  to  which  she  was 
unaccustomed,  and  where  she  met  with 
every  thing  that  is  generally  attractive 
to  the  youthful  mind.  I  could  only 
refer  her  unhappiness  to  one  cause, 
and  that  aa  it  proved  l\ve  Xrw^  cs^^. 
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She  had  g^ven  her  hand  without  her 
heart,  for  that  heart  was  not  hers  to 
give. 

I  know  not  what  induced  Colonel 
St.  Aubyn  to  hare  his  lady  pourtrayed 
as  SapphO)  for  she  was  guiltless  of  the 
slightest  tendency  to  blueism,  and  was, 
moreover,  remarkably  deficient  in  mu- 
sical taste.  She  laboured  under  the 
misfortune  of  "  having  no  ear,"  as  it  is 
generally  called ;  and  melodious  as 
her  own  voice  was  in  speaking,  she  had 
never  been  able  to  frame  it  into  the 
simplest  air.  And  yet  when  she  was 
so  pictured,  with  the  lyre  in  her  hand, 
her  loose  tresses  bound  with  bays,  and 
the  absent  but  impassioned  expression 
of  eye,  which  had  become  almost 
habitual  to  her,  every  one  owned  that 
a  more  perfect  impersonation  of  the 
unhappy  Lesbian  could  not  be  iinajjin- 
ed.  She  was  interested  and  pleased 
with  the  picture  herself.  To  me  it 
was  mournfully  like  a  shadowing  forth 
of  what  I  suspected  to  be  her  history. 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  me- 
morable portrait,  the  Colonel  and  his 
bride  left  England,  and  ten  years 
elapsed  before  I  saw  them  again.  They 
had  then  taken  up  their  residence- at 
Woodfield  Park,  and  being  unblest 
with  children,  had  adopted  as  their 
own,  a  little  boy,  the  orphan  child  of 
a  brother  officer  of  the  Colonel's. 
They  paid  me  the  compliment  not  only 
of  remembering  me,  but  of  inviting 
me  to  stay  with  them  whilst  I  executed 
a  likeness  of  this  child,  on  whom  they 
both  doated.  I  was  most  kindly  re- 
ceived by  them,  especially  by  the  Co- 
lonel, who  having  grown  stout  and 
bald,  while  his  fine  features  had  lost 
nothing  of  their  dignity,  appeared,  on 
the  whole,  as  good  a  specimen  of  an 
elderly  British  officer  as  one  could  de- 
sire to  see.  But  the  contrast  between 
his  wife  and  himself  appeared  far 
greater  than  it  had  done  when  I  first 
knew  them.  Her  complexion  was  per- 
haps less  brilliant  than  it  had  been 
ten  years  before,  her  fiffure  was  even 
slighter,  and  a  close  observer  might 
have  noticed  a  few  lines  in  her  snowy 
forehead.  But  her  hair  still  fell  in 
careless  ringlets  on  her  neck — her 
eye  had  the  same  subdued,  yet  earnest 
expression — her  voice  the  same  plain- 
tive cadence ;  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  she  was  a  day  older 
than  when  I  had  last  seen  her. 

WAen  I  Arrived  at  WoodBeld  Park, 


I  found  that  another  visitor  mm  ex* 
pected,  and  on  this  coming  guest's  per- 
fections the  Colonel  did  nothing  bat  ' 
expatiate  from  morning  to  night.  He 
was  *'  a  dear  fellow,"  **  a  brave  boj^** 
^'  the  noblest  of  God's  creatures,'*  in 
short,  his  dear  godson,  Major  Charles 
Willersley.  "You  knew  him  in  his 
boyhood,  I  think,  Agnes,"  the  Colonel 
would  say,  addressing  his  lady,  "  bat 
you  could  not  know  then — /did  not 
know  —  what  a  glorious  creature 
Charles  Willersley  would  prove-— so 
brave  and  fearless,  yet  so  steady  and 
self-possessed —  so  unflinching  from 
<lAngcr,  yet  so  tenderly  alive  to  the 
sufferings  of  others,  I  never  can  tell 
you  half  his  worth.  I  was  grieved 
that  when  we  met  him  for  those  few 
days  in  Malta,  he  could  not  manage  to 
return  with  us.  Of  course,  love,  1 
don't  expect  you  to  remember  much 
about  him,  for  you  know  he  left  Eng- 
land before  we  were  married,  but  if  you 
could  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,  I  am 
sure  you  would  esteem  him  as  much. 
I  was  absent  from  this  dear  girl  for 
some  months  while  we  were  in  India," 
continued  the  Colonel,  turning  to  me, 
"  and  during  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
Charles  Willersley  was  my  nurse,  doc- 
tor, comforter — every  thing.  He  gave 
up  all  his  leisure  time  to  me,  forego- 
ing gaieties  of  every  sort  to  sit  with  a 
peevish  sick  man.  I  wonder  he  has 
never  married,  he  might  pick  the  coun- 
try now  if  he  chose,  and  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  if  he  would  settle  near  us! 
But  I  always  supect  poor  Charles  had 
some  sort  of  disappointment  in  his 
early  youth,  though  I  never  could  get 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  1  found  it 
was  a  sore  subject,  so  I  soon  ceased 
teasing  him.  There's  your  sister, 
Agnes,  (though  to  be  sure  she  is  rather 
too  old  for  him  now,)  but  I  think  even 
her  proud  hear  could  not  resist  him." 
Thus  the  Colonel  ran  on,  neither  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  or  myself  attempting  to  in- 
terrupt him.  I  guessed  at  once  by  her 
heightened  colour,  and  the  compressed 
expression  of  her  face,  that  this  subject 
was  to  her  one  of  intense  and  painful 
interest.  A  dark  suspicion  darted  into 
my  mind.  Could  this  fair  and  guile- 
less looking  being  be  really  less  inno- 
cent than  she  appeared  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  man  so  applauded  and 
admired  by  her  husband,  could  have 
some  secret  tie  to  her,  some  means  of 
correspondence  intVi  her,  of  NvVdclh  tbait 
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hnriMud  hid  no  knowledge  ?  I  confess 
I  trembled  at  such  a  suppositiony  I  was 
^ft%mjn0A  of  it,  yet  I  could  not  shake  it 
ofL  I  longed  to  see  this  paraffon  of 
excellence,  and  yet  I  felt  that  his  ar- 
iiTal  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
wished  for. 

He  camcy  and  I  could  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  th^t  at  least  a  portion  of  m j  sur- 
T«M<t  was  correct.  I  was  sure  that  in  spite 
of  ereiy  other  consideration,  in  spite  of 
berselA  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  loved  him.    It 
was  in  vain  that  she  strove  for  self-com- 
jnm^Aj  the  very  effort  for  composure  in- 
creandher  confusion  in  his  presence.  In 
one  sense,  however,my  mind  was  reliev- 
ed by  these  symptoms.  There  could  not 
be  actual  abandonment  to  guilt,  where 
so  deadly  a  strife  was  at  work  within. 
The  boldness,  or  the  reckless  despair 
that  follows  the    commission  of   ac- 
tual crime,  would  have   produced  a 
very  different  demeanour  fi*om  that  of 
noot  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn.     My  apprehen- 
sions for  the  future  grew  stronger  as 
my  fears  for  the  past  diminished.     I 
felt  that  she  was  yet,  at  least,  compara- 
tively   innocent.      The  behaviour  of 
WiUersley   was   altogether    different. 
That  be  was  not  unscathed  by  the  un- 
happy passion  that  seemed  gnawing  at 
the  very  core  of  Mrs.    St.   Aubyn's 
heart,  I  was  well  convinced.     But  he 
was  ^fted  vnth  greater  skill  in  the 
concealment  of  his  emotions,  than  poor 
Agnes,  and  his  conduct  towards  her, 
while  it  was  full  of  deference  and  re- 
n>ect,  never  was  exchanged  for  more 
than  distant  politeness  for  a  inoment. 
He  evidently  shrunk  from  seeing  her 
alone,  attacbinff  himself  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  Colonel,  whose  taste  for 
ferming  and  gardening  kept  him  a  good 
deal  out  of  doors.     It  was  pitiable  to 
see   Mrs,   St.  Aubyn's  dejection  dur- 
ing his  absence.     The  colour  faded 
from  her  cheek,  and  the  light  from  her 
eye  as  the  door  closed  on  him.     She 
would  drop  her  work,  and  unheeding 
my  presence,  would  sit  with  her  pretty 
hands  resting  idly  on  her  knee,  in  an 
attitude  of  the  deepest  melancholy.    If 
any  one  entered  the  room,  she  would 
frequently  quit  it,  to  weep  alone,  as  the 
pallid  cheek  and  swollen  eyes  sadly  tes- 
tified on  her  return.     I  wondered  that 
under  the  circumstances,  Major  Wil- 
lersley  should  have  chosen  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Woodfield ;  but  I  found  after- 
wards, that  he  had  not  done  so  with 
any  good  will  of  hit  own«  but  because 


he  could  not  well  avoid  it.     He  had  so 
frequently  evaded  the  Coloners  pres- 
sing invitations,  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  escape  for  him,  and  he  witnessed 
poor  Agnes*s  ill-concealed  unhappiness, 
until  his  own  heart  was  almost  tortur- 
ed to  madness.      The  enduring  truth 
of  her  love  for  him  had  never  forced 
itself  on  his  convictions  until  now.    He 
had  imagined  that  his  self-love  had  de- 
ceived him,  when  he  deemed  himself 
the  object  of  her  affections  in  long  past 
years,  or  that  at  most  her  liking  for 
him  had  been  childish  fancy,  easily  dis- 
sipated by  the  dazzling  prospects  which 
a  union  with  Colonel  St.   Aubyn  af- 
forded.    His  own  constancy  had  never 
for  a  moment  been  shaken ;    he  had 
learned  to  think  of  her  as  another*s 
wife  with  little  pam,  but  he  felt  that 
the  heart  he  had  early  consecrated  to 
her  could  never  be  offered  to  another. 
They  had  met  but  once  since  her  mar- 
riage, and  then  in  the  bustle  of  a  few 
days  spent  at  Malta ;    but  now  that  he 
met  her  in  the   quiet  atmosphere  of 
her  English  home,  the  truth,  that  she 
loved  lum  still,  entered  his  mind,  and 
raised  there  a  host  of  feelings  even 
bitterer  and  harder  to  contend  with, 
than  those  that  had  beset  him  in  by- 
gone days,  when  he  became  self-exil^ 
for  her  sake. 

The  second  week  of  Major  Willers- 
ley*s  visit  saw  the  termination  of  mine, 
and  I  quitted  WoodBeld  Park  with  a 
mind  full  of  misgivings  and  presenti- 
ments of  evil,  doomed,  alas  I  to  be  re- 
alized, though  not  in  the  way  I  appre- 
hended. 

"  You  cannot  leave   us  this  week, 
WiUersley.     I  am  sure  your  business 
cannot  be  so  pressing  as  to  take  you  to 
town  before  Monday  at  soonest.     You 
know   I  must  be   at   N— both   on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  about  this  con- 
founded poaching  afl^r,  and  who  is  to 
take  care  of  my  little  Agnes  whilst  I 
am  away."      So    ispake    General  St. 
Aub}!!,  in  reply   to  an  allegation  of 
WiUersley *s  ''that  he  must  be  in  London 
on  Friday."     But  the   General's  per- 
suasion would  have  had  little  weight 
against  his  friend's  resolution,  had  not 
a  mif^htiur  spell  just  then  been  permits 
ted  to  have  power  on  him.     For  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  repeat  his  refusal,  he 
encountered  those  of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's, 
full  of  an  expression  of  such  mournful 
entreaty,  that  the  words  died  on  his 
lips,  and  he  consented  to  temaixi.    It 
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ought  to  have  been  otherwise,  but  woe 
for  the  frailty  of  human  resolutions  1 

It  was  Saturday  evening.  Agnes, 
with  the  strange  perversitv  of  an  un- 
happy mind,  tnough  she  had  longed 
for  nothing  so  much  as  the  opportunity 
of  once  seeing  Willersley  alone,  had 
remained  in  her  chamber  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  day,  under  the  plea  of 
a  severe  headache. 

Willersley  tried  to  think   he   was 
glad,   but   his    heart  rebelled   at  the 
thought.      He   was  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed,   though    he  would    scarcely 
allow  it,  even  to  himself.     One  mo- 
ment   he    admired    the    self-denying 
virtue  of  Agnes, — the  next  he  was  in- 
clined to  accuse  her  of  beartlets  eo- 
quetiT.     Was  it  not  she  who  had  in- 
duced him  to  stay, — ^whose  influence 
had  prevailed  over  his  better  judg- 
ment,— whose  glance  had  melted  his 
stem  resolves,  as  the  lightning  fuses 
the  hardest  steel  in  a  moment  ?    Then, 
ag^n,  he  reproached  himself  with  in- 
justice.    Surely,  if  Agnes  loved  him, 
she  was  acting  most  wisely  both  by 
him  and  herself.     If  she  were  merely 
conscious  of   his    passion,    (but  this 
could  not  be  ally)  she  was  equally  right 
in  removing  herself  from  his  presence. 
So  he  argued  with   himself,  if  argu- 
ment be  a  fitting  name  by  which  to 
>  designate  the  contending  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  agitated  him :  but,  when 
Mrs.    St.    Aubyn's  absence   extended 
to  the  second  afternoon,  he  felt  an- 
noyed   and    miserably    impatient    for 
her  appearance,  if  it  were  only  for  a 
moment. 

There  was  a  small  apartment  on 
the  ground  floor,  opening  into  a  con- 
servatory, which  was  especially  dedi- 
cated to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  use.  It 
was  fitted  up  with  extraordinary  taste 
and  elegance ;  and  here  its  fair  mis- 
tress onen  retired  to  muse  and  mourn, 
indulging  in  solitary  reveries,  even 
more  dangerous  to  her  peace  than  the 
actual  presence  of  Willersley.  Into 
these  enchanted  precincts  Charles  had 
seldom  sought  admission.  He  felt  as 
if  that  apartment,  so  peculiarly 
Agnes's  own,  was  a  charmed  circle, 
where  her  influence  over  him  was  too 
entirely  paramount.  His  heart  had 
never  been  so  soft,  and  his  resolutions 
so  faint  as  in  that  bower  of  beauty. 
He  had  conscientiously  shunned  it, — 
particularly  for  the  last  few  days  ;  but 
weary  of  bis  loDelmesSj  restless  and 


unhappy,  he  went  forth,  intending 
only,  as  he  persuaded  himself,  to  wan- 
der out  into  the  gardens.  The  path 
to  his  intended  promenade  however^ 
lay  past  the  conservatory, — the  door 
was  slightly  open,  and  he  paused  be- 
fore it.  Betwixt  the  orange-trees 
and  myrtles,  which  bordered  the  ap- 
proach to  the  boudoir,  he  could  just 
perceive  the  fieure  of  Ag^es,  seated 
near  a  table.  Her  back  was  towwdl 
him  ;  her  cheek  rested  on  her  bio^ 
and  her  attitude  was  one  ezpreanve  of 
deep  dejection.  He  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, then  entered  the  conservatory, 
and,  advancing  softly,  miurmured : 

"  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  I" 

She  started  and  turned  rounds— he 
caught  her  hand  in  his,  and  clasping  it 
fervently,  exclaimed — 

"  Agnes!" 

Another  moment,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  would  have  fallen  at  her 
feet,  and  confessed  the  burning  pas- 
sion that  was  fevering  his  soul,  and^ 
even  in  bidding  her  an  eternal  fiu^- 
well,  there  would  have  been  rapture, 
whose  memory  no  after  sorrow  could 
have  obliterated,  in  that  agonized 
pouring  forth  of  the  hoarded  feelings 
of  years.  But  he  was  preserved  m 
the  hour  of  temptation,  and  the  im- 
pulse was  checked  ere  it  could  be 
acted  upon  ;  for  a  light,  quick  step 
was  heard  in  the  conservatory,  and 
the  orphan  boy,  before  mentioned, 
came  bounding  into  the  room. 

"  Come,  dear  mamma,'*  he  cried, 
**"  nurse  says  you  are  ill,  but  I  am  sure 
this  soft  sunshine  would  do  you  good. 
See,  I  have  brought  your  bonnet ;  come 
and  walk  with  us  on  the  terrace." 

The  child's  sweet  voice  and  winning 
smile  were  irresistible ;  and  the  un- 
happy pair  arose,  and  each  taking  a 
hand  of  the  fair  boy,  they  went  forth. 
They  spoke  not  to  each  other,  but 
each  talked  to  the  child ;  and,  when 
Agnes  kissed  his  brow,  Willersley 
stooped  and  pressed  his  lips  where 
hers  had  been ;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
trembled  at  the  consciousness  of  the 
delight  that  thrilled  her  heart  as  he 
did  so. 

It  was  a  glorious  sunset.  They 
paused  on  the  raised  terrace-walk, 
which  they  were  pacing,  and  gazed 
long  upon  the  scene  before  them. 
Immediately  beneath  them  lay  an  ex- 
tensive garden,  laid  out  in  the  Italian 
style,    and   ornamented  with  statues 
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and  temples.     Its  centre  was  marked 
hj  s  magnificent  fountain,  whose  wa- 
ters rose  and  fell  in  large  arched  co- 
Imnnsy  their  summits  now  radiant  in 
the  last  sunlight.     Beyond  the  garden 
qiread    a    shruhberyy    principally    of 
erergreensy  which  formed  a  gloomy 
belt  around  that  gay  garden      Far- 
ther yet  was  the  park, — a  broad  space 
of  velvet    tur^  richly  studded  with 
groiqps  of  fine  old  trees,  and  the  far» 
blue  hills,  their  outlines  melting  into 
the  soft  hues    of   the    evening    sky, 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  scene. 
Here  they  stood  in  silence,  the  child 
still  placed  between  them,  and  even 
his  merry  prattle  was  hushed,  as  he 
found    himself   unanswered;    and   he 
stole  looks  of  curious  wonder  alter- 
nately at   each  of  their  faces.     The 
tears     were    quietly    stealing    down 
Agnes*  cheeks,  and  there  was  a  relief 
in  their  indulgence  ;  a  calm  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  her  grief,  and,  for  a 
few  minutes  she    felt    comparatively 
happy.     But  there  was   a  sound  to 
disturb    their   momentary   dreaming. 
A  horseman  galloped  rapidly  towards 
the  house*  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  bad 
dismounted    and    joined    them.     He 
brought   them   a   hasty  summons  to 

proceed  to  N ,  where  Colonel  St. 

Aubyn  had  been  seized  with  sudden 
and  dangerous  illness. 

On  leaving  home  the  preceding  day 
the  Colonel  had  complained  of  lassi- 
tude and  headache,  but  he  had  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  a  gallop  in 
the  fresh  lur  would  certainly  relieve 
him.  Towards  night  he  became  much 
worse,  and  his  symptoms  had  assumed 
such  an  alarming  appearance  on  the 
fbUowing  day,  that  the  medical  atten- 
dant had  pronounced  his  removal,  in 
his  present  state,  impossible ;  and  had 
deemed  it  advisable  to  send  for  his 
friends. 

Half  an  hour  more,  and  the  pair  so 
lately  wrapt  in  romantic  dreaming, 
were  whirling  along  a  dusty  road  as 
&st  as  four  post-horses  could  speed. 
In  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  the  sudden  news 
had  produced  a  strange  revulsion  of 
feeling.  She  seemed  like  one  awakened 
from  a  dream.  The  reverence  and 
g^titude,  which,  in  spite  of  the  ab- 
sence of  warmer  feelings,  she  had  al- 
ways entertained  for  her  husband, 
seemed  to  rush  on  her  heart  with 
overwhelming  power,  and  she  cried 
and  sobbed  bystericallv,  as^  ahriDkiDg 


from  WillersleVs  touch,  she  leaned  in 
the  comer  of  the  carriage. 

It  was  long  before  his  words  of 
consolation  were  heard  or  heeded ; 
and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do,  to 
induce  her  to  be  tolerably  composed 
by  the  time  they  reached  N . 

Who  may  paint  the  wretched  com- 
bination of  feelings  with  which  she 
entered  the  apartment  of  the  invalid  ? 
There  was  bitter  shame  and  self-re- 
proach at  her  heart  when  she  remem- 
bered the  state  of  her  feelings  a  few 
hours  before.  For  awhile  they  seemed 
to  be  utterly  swept  away  in  the  tor- 
rent of  her  anguish  and  remorse :  it 
was  as  if  a  world  had  been  shattered 
at  her  feet,  or  a  fearful  chasm  yawned 
in  her  path.  The  sinfulness  of  the 
love  she  had  been  indulging  had  never 
seemed  so  vividly  placed  before  her 
eyes  as  now. 

For  a  week  the  Colonel  seemed  to 
totter   on  the   very   confines    of   the 

frave,  during  which  time  he  was  se- 
ulously  attended  by  his  wife  and 
Major  Willersley.  The  character 
of  their  attachment  seemed  utterly 
changed.  They  seldom  spoke  toge- 
ther, and  when  they  did,  it  was 
merely  on  some  subject  connected  with 
the  patient*s  accommodation  or  com- 
fort, for  they  durst  not  trust  them- 
selves to  think  of  the  event  that  seemed 
fast  approaching.  They  shrunk  from 
alluding  to  its  possibility ;  for  each  had 
a  secret  consciousness  that  their  sor- 
row for  such  a  termination  of  the 
coloneFs  illness  would  not  be  so  un- 
mingled  with  consolation  as  it  ought 
to  have  been. 

At  length  the  physician  communi- 
cated to  Willersley  his  fears  that  the 
crisis,  which  was  approaching  would 
be  an  unfavourable  one ;  and,  shortly 
after,  the  Colonel  requested  that  Wil- 
lersley and  his  wife  might  be  left  alone 
with  him.  He  addressed  them  in  de- 
tached sentences, — his  exhausted  state 
scarcely  permitting  him  to  speak  audi- 
bly. 

*'  Agnes, — dear  Agnes,  you  have 
been  a  gentle,  attentive,  obedient  wife. 
The  world  might  think  I  was  too  old 
for  you,  but  you  have  never  given  me 
cause  to  regret  our  union.  Charles, 
you  have  been  dearer  to  me  than  any 
one  on  earth,  except  Agnes.  I  know 
you  are  brave,  and  wise,  and  generous. 
It  grieves  me  to  think  of  my  gentle 
wife's  situation  when  1  miv  ^ox^ft.  ^>ii 
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yon  be  her  gaardinn  ?  You  are  both 
young; — sometime  hence,  when  jou 
know  each  other  better,  perhaps  you 
may  be  inclined  to  marry.  The 
thought  is  not  unpleasing  to  me,  but 
you  must,  hereafter,  judge  whether 
such  a  course  will  be  for  your  happi- 
ness. At  any  rate,  be  frientls,  God 
bless  you  both." 

He  murmured  a  few  more  incohe- 
rent words,  then  turned  on  his  pillow, 
and  fell  asleep. 

That  was  an  awful  night  for  Major 
Willersley  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn.  They 
spoke  not, — they  did  not  even  look 
their  feelings  ;  but  they  sat  down  one 
on  each  side  of  the  sick  man's  bed,  and 
listened  to  the  breathings  of  that 
slumber  which  they  believed  was  fast 
merging  into  the  deeper  sleep  of 
death. 

A  load  of  agony  seemed  removed 
from  the  mind  of  Agnes.  There 
could  scarcely  be  guilt,  she  thought, 
in  an  attachment  thus  sanctioned. 
Visions  of  happiness,  vague  and  shape- 
less as  the  clouds  of  sunset,  floated 
through  her  imagination  ;  but  all  Y^ 
seemed  unsettled  and  tottering.  The 
Colonel  still  lived,  but  the  time  that 
should  emancipate  his  spirit  would  un- 
fetter their's  also,  and  leave  them  free 
to  love  and  be  loved.  Hour  after 
hour  did  they  keep  their  silent  vigil, 
every  nerve  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of 
excitement  that  amounted  to  torture, 
while  the  delicate  frame  of  Agnes 
seemed  almost  turned  to  stone.  Mor- 
ning dawned  on  these  pale  watchers, 
yet  still  no  convulsive  sob,  no  rattle  in 
the  throat  announced  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  death.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sufferer  s  breathing  seemed  softer 
and  calmer,  and,  as  the  daylight  gra- 
dually filled  the  chamber,  it  was  evi- 
dent  that,  though  his  lip  and  cheek 
were  still  pallid,  they  were  less  livid,  and 
still  more  natural  in  their  appearance 
than  on  the  preceding  night.  The  cup 
of  hope  was  dashed  from  the  lips  of 
Charles  and  Agnes,  and  though  it 
might  have  seemed  miraculous  under 
the  circumstances,  the  Colonel  re- 
covered. 

Suspense,  hidden  suffering,  and  bo- 
dily fatig^ue  had  made  deep  inroads  on 
the  tender  constitution  of  Agnes,  and 
it  was  now  her  turn  to  be  confined  to 
a  sick  bed.  She  was  very  ill,  and  her 
restoration  to  health  was  lingering, 
sod  never   entire.      But   alas  I    her 


mind  had  received  a  deeper  iijury 
than  her  bodily  frame.  In  spite  of 
her  efforts  to  subdue  it,  a  feeling  akin 
'to  despair  took  possession  of  her  mind. 
Her  temper,  naturally  sweet  and  gen- 
tle, became  irritable  and  impatient, 
and  her  interest  in  the  persons  and 
things  about  her  seemed  entirely  de- 
stroyed. She  would  shut  herself  up 
for  days,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition, 
while,  in  fact,  her  seclusion  was  courted 
as  affording  a  morbid  indulgence  of 
regrets  and  memories. 

The  Colonel— (but  I  forgot,— he 
was  now  the  General,) — was  deeply 
grieved  at  the  change  in  her  demean- 
our, especially  as  it  included  less  kind- 
ness of  manner  towards  himself.  He 
laid  it  all  to  the  account  of  nerves,  and 
the  weakness  resulting  from  illness, 
and,  finally,  resolved  on  a  journey  to 
London  ;  trusting  that  change  of  scene 
and  society  might  be  beneficial  to  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn. 

Major  Willersley  was  not  in  town 
when  the  General  and  his  lady  first 
took  up  their  abode  there,  but  he  ar- 
rivied  shortly  after ;  and,  though  sel- 
dom a  visitor  at  their  house,  Mrs.  St. 
Aub}Ti  and  he  frequently  met  in  gene- 
ral society.  Before  he  came,  Agnes 
had  declined  almost  every  invitation, 
but  now  she  eagerly  caught  at  every 
one  that  offered  the  smallest  hope  of 
a  meeting  with  Willersley.  It  was 
this  sudden  change  in  Agnes*s  mode 
of  life  which  first  awakened  in  General 
St.  Aubyn's  mind  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth,  and  far  more  than  the  truth. 
It  was  a  case  in  which  to  suspect  was 
to  be  convinced, — there  were  so  many 
circumstances,  trifling  in  themselves, 
which,  taken  altogether,  formed  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence. 

The  remembrance  of  the  wish  he 
had  expressed  respecting  the  future' 
imion  of  his  widow  with  Willersley, 
when  he  believed  himself  dying,  now 
caused  him  bitter  self-upbraiding.  He 
felt  as  if  scales  had  suddenly  fallen 
from  his  eyes,  and  the  whole  dreadful 
truth  glared  upon  him  at  once. 

Agnes  was  certainly  innocent y  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but 
can  any  woman  be  rorlv(»ned  entirely 
innocent,  who,  knowing  the  weakness 
of  her  own  heart,  does  not  use  every 
means  in  her  power  to  avoid  the  pre- 
sence of  the  object  whose  influence  is 
most  to  be  dreaded?  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
took  an  entirely  false  yiew  of  her  po- 
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sition.  She  considered  himself  as  the 
fictim  of  her  elder  sister's  tyranny 
and  artifice,  and  conceived  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  rirtne  in  adhering  firmly 
to  her  early  attachment,  through  all 
the  sufTerii^  it  might  hring  upon  her. 
She  did  not  see  that  it  was  her  du^ 
to  striTe  for  resignation  and  cheerful- 
ness in  the  path  which  Providence  had 
assigned  her.  She  was  much,  very 
much  to  he  pitied,  but  she  was  not 
utterly  free  from  blame.  The  wrongs 
she  had  received  from  her  sister  were 
irreparable ;  and,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est was  in  that  early  training  to  entire 
subjection,  which  had  left  her  so  little 
independence  of  character,  or  strength 
of  purpose, — most  dangerous  circum- 
stances for  one  placed  as  she  was. 

Cloud  after  dloud  gathered  over  the 
General's  mind ;  surmises  assumed 
the  air  of  facts ;  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's 
motions  were  strictly  watched ;  ser- 
vants were  examined  ; — and  what  so 
likely  to  inflame  the  mind  of  a  jealous 
man  as  the  evidence  of  servants? 
When  did  they  ever  tell  less  than  the 
truth? 

Finally  General  St.  Aubvn  com- 
menced proceedings  against  his  once- 
loved  friend,  and  sued  for  a  divorce 
from  his  *'  beloved  "  Agnes.  He  was 
unsuccessful  in  both  instances.  Even 
the  testimony  of  malicious  domestics 
was  unable  to  establish  any  charge 
against  poor  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  but 
there  were  suspicious  circumstances  in 
her  conduct,  and  the  world  looked  on 
her  as  a  guilty  woman.  A  separation 
from  her  husband  was,  of  course,  in- 
evitable ;  and  she  retired  to  hide  her 
broken  heart  in  some  remote  comer 
of  her  native  land. 

Where,  during  these  agonizing 
events,  was  Margaret  Vernon  ?  Was 
the  playing  the  part  of  an  affectionate 
niter, — soothing  the  grief  of  Agnes, 
shielding  her  from  the  malice  of  her 
enemies,  vindicating  her  at  every  op- 
portunity ?  No  such  thing !  She  was 
groaded  almost  to  madness  by  the  stain 
thus  cast  upon  the  family  honour,  and 
secretly  by  her  still  unextinguished 
love  for  willersley.  He  was  now  in 
a  station  where  no  disgrace  or  degra- 
dation could  have  resulted  from  a 
anion  with  him.  She  had  refused 
offers  that  would  have  placed  her 
amidst  the  noblest  of  the  land,  for  the 
sake  of  him,  between  whom  and  her- 
self an  inuMMaMble  gulf  was  now  placed. 


She  had  plotted  and  schemed  to  re- 
move Agnes  from  his  reach,  to  win 
him  for  herself,  and  the  end  of  all  this 
was  disappointment  and  dishonor. 

In  a  lonely  village  on  the  southern 
coast,  the  unhappy  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
took  up  her  abode.  She  refused  to 
assume  any  name  but  her  own,  or  to 
maintain  any  incognito.  This  was  the 
first  manifestation  of  strength  of  re- 
solution she  had.  perhaps,  ever  dis- 
played in  her  life.  Left  to  herself, 
and  obliged  to  exert  herself,  the  hid- 
den energies  of  her  mind,  so  long  sub- 
dued, and  unsuspected,  even  by  her- 
self, began  to  bud  forth.  She  felt 
that  she  had  been  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning;  but  she  allowed  that 
she  had  acted,  at  least,  unwisely. 

She  had  not  long  entered  on  her 
new  residence,  when  she  received  a 
letter  which  almost  overthrew  her 
newly-acquired  strength.  It  was  from 
Willersley, — the  pouring  forth  of  a 
mind  full  of  love  and  agony.  He  de- 
clared that  General  St.  Aubyn  had 
most  unjustly  divorced  and  disowned 
her ;  that  he  had  no  longer  any  claim 
upon  her,  either  by  the  laws  of  God 
or  man  ;  and  he  entreated  her,  in  the 
most  passionate  terms,  to  place  herself 
under  his  care,  and  fly  with  him  to 
some  far  land,  where  happiness  might 
yet  be  their  portion. 

Shall  it  be  owned  that  there  was 
a  struggle,  a  deep,  agonizing  struggle, 
in  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  ere 
she  could  bring  herself  to  answer  that 
letter, as  she  felt  it  must  be  answered? 

"  Peculiarly  placed  as  we  are/*  it 
said,  "  I  cannot  bcu*  to  blame  you  for 
making  the  proposal  you  do.  I  know 
there  is  much  kindness  intended  to  me 
in  the  step  you  have  taken,  but,  in 
your  calmer  moments  you  will  see  the 
impossibility  of  my  acceding  to  it,  and 
the  sophistry  of  your  own  arguments. 
Since  the  fatal  day  on  which  we,  un- 
fortunately, owned  our  mutual  attach- 
ment, we  have  never  met,  and  in  this 
world  we  mnst  never  meet  more.  If 
I  cannot  entirely  remove  the  cloud 
that  has  darkene.l  my  fair  fame,  I  will 
never  allow  an  act  of  mine  to  add  to 
its  blackness." 

Years  pas.-^ed  by,  and  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  was  a  widow.  The  news  of 
the  General's  d.ath  caused  no  throb 
of  gladness,  no  feeling  of  release  at 
her  heart ;  for  she  had  grown  calm^ 
and  even  c\>eerfu\ ;   bXvOi  ^t\\%.^^  V«c 
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lonely  cottage^  in  the  village  ivhere 
she  was  dearly  heloved  by  all  ranks, 
who  knew  her  sad  story,  but  were  firmly 
convinced  of  her  innocence,  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  unbroken  peace  she 
had  ever  known. 

She  was  somewhat  startled  from 
her  usual  placid  frame  of  mind,  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Major,  now 
Migor  Sir  Charles  Willersley,  in  her 
humble  home,  but  she  bade  her  heart 
be  still,  and  it  obeyed.  Her  affliction 
had,  indeed,  **  been  good  for  her ;  " 
she  had  gained  self-command,  cou- 
rage, and  firmness  since  her  seclusion ; 
and,  best  of  all,  they  were  the  fruits 
of  true  Christian  principle. 

Her  employment,  of  late  years,  had 
been  less  self-reproach  than  self-con- 
quest, and  it  was  this  that  enabled 
her,  after  a  few  moments,  to  sit  down 
and  converse  so  calmly  with  the  lover 
of  her  youth. 

Can  any  one  doubt  why  Sir  Charles 
Willersley  sought  the  cottage  of  the 
recluse?  He  came  to  offer  her  his 
hand,  as  a  companion  to  the  heart  that 
was  her*s  already. 

'^It  cannot  be,**  sud  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  ;  while  the  faint  flush  deepened 
on  her  delicate  cheek.  "  I  will  not 
say  that  I  have  never  thought  it  would 
come  to  this, — I  have  often  imagined 
that  it  might,  and,  therefore,  I  am 
prepared  for  it.  Charles  Willersley, 
1  shall  never  deny, — for  denial  would 
now  be  useless, — that  you  were  the 
object  of  the  first,  the  only  love  my 
heart  ever  knew.     But,  it  is  not  or- 


dained that  we  should  marry.  Evil 
tongues  would  again  be  stirred  up 
agamst  us;  and  even  now,  I  doubt 
not  that  many  are  expecting  our  union, 
as  the  confirmation  of  all  that  we  have 
been  already  accused  of.  This  may 
not  be.  A  Vernon  and  the  widow  of 
a  St.  Aubyn  must  leave  no  means  un- 
tried to  cleanse  her  name  from  the 
stain  that  has  been  so  unfortunately 
attached  to  it.  My  decision  is  made : 
nothing  can  ever  induce  me  to  alter 
it." 

They  parted,  never,  as  it  proved,  to 
meet  again.  Sir  Charles  went  abroad, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  fell  in  a  foreign 
land.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  survived  him 
about  a  year,  and  then  died,  as  it 
seemed,  from  a  gentle  and  gradual  de- 
cline. Margaret  Vernon  still  lives, 
prouder  and  sterner  than  ever ;  but 
tier  life  is  one  of  utter  loneliness.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  repentance  is  at 
work  in  her  heart,  and  that  she 
mourns  over  the  woful  abuse  of  the 
power  committed  to  her  charge. 

Over  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  grave  is 
placed  a  tablet,  bearing  simply  her 
name,  and  the  dates  of  her  birth  and 
death,  together  with  two  quotations 
from  Scripture,  which  may  have  puz- 
zled many  of  those,  unacquainted  with 
the  details  of  her  history.  The  first 
is  merely  a  portion  of  a  text, — a  few 
words  :  "  Out  of  much  tribulation." 
The  second  is  the  apostle's  precept. 
*'  Abstain  from  all  appearance  or 
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•rk  to  which  we  are  about  to      should  live  for  sometime  in  a  ( 


The  work  to  which  we  are  about  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  con- 
stitutes, certainly,  the  most  appalling 
page  in  the  history  of  humanity.  It  is 
a  saddening  and  humiliating  picture  of 
the  moral  depravity  of  unrogenerate 
man  ;  and  well  calculated  to  enhance 
and  to  magnify,  even  in  the  eyes  ot  the 
most  inconsiderate  and  unreflecting,  the 
life  and  the  immortality  which  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  gospel. 

We  who  live,  habitually,  in  the  sun- 
shine of  revelation,  little  know  from 
what,  even  here  upon  earth,  it  has  re- 
deemed us.  We  can  form  but  a  feeble 
estimate  of  what  mankind  would  be 
without  it.     It   requires   that  a  man 


should  live  for  sometime  in  a  coal-pit, 
in  order  to  his  appreciating  the  advan- 
tages of  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  we 
must  go,  with  Captain  Taylor  into 
the  society  of  that  religious  sect  in 
India,  whose  horrid  practices  have  but 
lately  been  revealed,  in  order  duly  to 
understand  the  advantages  which  we 
possess  in  the  system  of  religion  under 
wiiich  we  have  the  happiness  to  live, 
and  by  which  alone  we  have  been 
rescued  from  the  most  deplorable  de- 
pravity and  degradation.  Indeed,  if 
we  mistake  not,  before  this  paper  has 
been  brought  to  a  close,  it  will  very 
clearly  appear,  to  the  impartial  reader, 
that,  where  the  light  of  the  gospel  does 
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noi  shine  upon  obf  iiiihap])y  country* 
men,  errors  and  wickedness,  altogether 
as  grossy  and  altogether  as  abominable, 
■s  those  which  the  pages  before  as  de- 
US\  will  be  found  to  prevail,  to  an 
mlarming  extent,  amongst  oar  own  mis- 
guided population. 

The  system  which  the  pages  of  Cap- 
tain Taylor  are  intended  to  elucidate, 
claimk  an  antiquity  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Mahomet,  although  Colonel  Slee- 
man  conjectures  that  it  owed  its  exis- 
tence "  to  the  vagrant  tribes  of  Mahom- 
medans  which  continued  to  plunder  the 
country  long  after  the  invasion  of  India 
by  the  Moghuls  and  Tartars.*'     Its  vo- 
taries consist,  indiscriminately,  of  Ma- 
hommedanft  and  Hindoos  ;  and  as  both 
believe  in  the  power  of  the  goddess 
Bhowanee,  from  whom  it  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  origin,  and  observe  Hindoo 
ceremonies,  it  is  much  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  former  fell  in  with 
the  ancient  superstition  of  the  latter, 
than  that  the  latter  adopted,  with  re^ 
ligions  reverence*  a  mere  modern  inno- 
vation.    Thuggee  i.«,  at  once,  a  religion 
and  a   profession.       Its  votaries  ar^ 
conscientious  murderers,  who  are,  upon 
principles  of  divine  benevolence,  at  war 
with  the  whole  human  race,  beyond  the 
circle  which  circumscribes  themselves, 
and  who  feel  it  a  sacred  duty  to  put 
every  man  they  meet  to  death,  when 
that  can  be  done  without  compromising 
their  own  safety,  and  consider  them* 
selves  entitled,  by  a  divine  right,  to  the 
effects  of  their  victims,  as  a  leward  for 
tht^ir  fidelity  to  the  goddess  to  whom 
they  acknowledge  a  spiritual  allegiance. 
Their  motto,  liternlly  is,  **  kill  and  take 
possession  ;**  and  so  effectual  were  their 
means  of  concealment,  that  although 
their  dreadful  practices  were  carried  on, 
without  intermission,  for  probably  not 
less  than  a  thousand  years,and  although 
their  numbers,  in  all  probality,  were 
not  less  than  ten  thousand,  the  British 
Government  never  became  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  the  system  until 
1610,    '  when    the    disappearance    of 
many  men  of  the  army,  proceeding  to 
and  from  their  homes,  induced  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  issue  an  order  warn- 
ing the  soldiers  against  it.' 

«  In  1812,  after  the  murder  by  Thugs 
of  Lieut  MoDsell,  Mr.  Halhead,  accom- 
panied  by  a  strong -detachment,  proceeded 
to  the  villages  where  the  murderers  were 
known  to  reside,  and  was  resisted.  The 
Thvgw  were  difcorered  to  be  occupying 


many  villajges  in  tbd  pergunnahs  of  S!h- 
doos^  and  to  have  paid,  for  generations^ 
large  sums  annually  to  8india*s  Govern- 
ment for  protection.  At  this  time  it  wa^ 
computed  that  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
were  in  those  villages  alone*  The  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  Thugs  to  Mr.  Hal* 
-  head's  detachment  caused  their  ultimata 
dispersion,  and  no  doubt  they  carried  th^ 
practice  of  their  profession  into  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  where  perhaps  it  had 
been  unknown  before. 

**  It  appears  strange,  that  as  early  as  I8l(^ 
no  measures  for  the  suppression  of  Thuggee 
were  adopted ;  for  that  the  practices  oftha 
Thugs  were  well  known,  we  have  the 
sirongeskt  evidence  in  a  paper  written  by 
Doctor  Sherwood,  which  appeared  in  the 
Literary  Journal  of  Madras,  and  which 
is  admirably  correct  in  the  description  of 
the  ceremonies  and  practice  of  the  Thugs 
of  Southern  India.  One  would  suppose 
that  they  were  then  considered  too  mon* 
strous  for  belief,  and  were  discredited  or 
unnoticed ;  but  it  is  certain  that  from  that 
time  up  to  1830,  in  almost  every  part  of 
India,  but  particularly  in  Bundelkhund 
and  Western  Malwa,  large  gangs  of  Thugi 
were  apprehended  by  Major  Borthwick, 
and  Captains  Wardlaw  and  Henley. 
Many  were  tried  and  executed  for  the 
murder  of  travellers,  but  without  exciting 
more  than  a  passing  share  of  public  atten* 
tion.  No  blow  was  ever  aimed  at  the 
9tf$tem,  if  indeed  its  complete  and  exten- 
sive organization  was  ever  suspected,  or, 
if  suspected,  believed. 

"  In  that  year.  bowe\'er,  and  for  some 
years  previously.  Thuggee  seemed  to  have 
reached  a  rearful  height  of  audacity,  and 
the  government  could  no  longer  remain 
indifferent  to  an  evil  of  such  enormous 
and  increasing  magnitude.  The  attention 
of  several  distinguished  civil  officers-* 
Mci^srs.  Stockwell,  Smith,  Wilkinson, 
Borthwick,  and  others, — had  become  at- 
tracted with  great  interest  to  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  Thugs  who  had  been  seized 
were  allowed  life  on  the  condition  of  de- 
nouncing their  associates,  and  among 
others  Feringhea,  a  leader  of  great  no- 
toriety. 

**  The  appalling  disclosures  of  this  man, 
so  utterly  unex{)ected  by  Captain  (now 
Colonel)  Slceman,  the  political  agent  in 
the  provinces  bordering  upon  the  Nerbudda 
river  were  almost  discredited  by  that  able 
officer ;  hut  by  the  exhumation  in  the  very 
grove  where  he  happened  to  be  encamped 
of  no  less  than  thirteen  bodies  in  various 
states  of  decay, — and  the  offer  being  made 
to  him  of  opening  other  graves  in  and  near 
the  spot, — the  approver's  tale  was  too 
surely  confirmed  *,   b\%  ukSoniASoovk  i^m 
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acted  upon,  and  large  gangf ,  which  had 
assembled  in  Rajpootana  for  the  purpose 
or  going  out  on  Thuggee,  were  appre- 
hended and  brought  to  tnaL" 

Forthwith,  the  most  active  measures 
were  taken  for  the  suppression  of  their 
dreadful  system.  Approvers  were 
found,  from  almost  every  gang,  by 
whom  disclosures  were  made,  which 
rendered  it  certain  that  Thuggee  was  in 
active  operation  over  the  whole  of  In- 
dia; ana  this  information  was  uniformly 
corroborated  by  the  disinterment  of 
bodies  in  places  pointed  out,  where  the 
Thugs  had  immolated  their  victims. 
Our  author  here  observes  : — 

<'  Few  who  were  in  India  at  that  period 
(1831-32,)  will  ever  forget  the  excite- 
ment which  the  discovery  occasioned  in 
every  part  of  the  country :  it  was  utterly 
discredited  by  the  magistrates  of  many 
districts,  who  could  not  be  brought  to 
believe  that  this  silently  destructive 
system  could  have  worked  without  their 
knowledge.  I  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Colonel  Sleeman's  introduction 
to  his  own  most  curious  and  able 
work. 

« <  While  I  was  in  civil  charge  of  the 
district  of  Nursingpoor,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nerbudda,  in  the  years  1822,  1823,  and 
1824,  no  ordinary  robbery  or  thell  could 
be  committed  without  my  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  it,  nor  was  there  a  robber 
or  thief  of  the  ordinary  kind  in  the  dis- 
trict, with  whose  character  I  had  not 
become  acquainted  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  as  a  magistrate;  and  if  any  man 
bad  then  told  ine  that  a  gang  of  asf^ssins 
by  profession  resided  in  the  village  of 
Kund^lee,  not  four  hundred  yards  from 
my  court,  and  that  the  extensive  groves 
of  the  village  of  Mundesur,  only  one 
stage  from  me  on  the  road  to  Saugor  and 
Bophal,  was  one  of  the  greatest  bhils,  or 
places  of  murder,  in  all  India ;  that  large 
gangs  from  Hindoostan  and  the  Dukhun 
used  to  rendezvous  in  these  groves,  re- 
main in  them  for  days  together  every 
year,  and  carry  on  their  dreadful  trade  all 
along  the  lines  of  road  that  pass  by  and 
branch  off  from  them,  with  the  knowledge 
and  conni\'ancc  of  the  two  landholders  by 
whose  ancestors  these  groves  had   been 

J>lanted,  I  should  have  thought  him  a 
bol  or  a  madman,  and  yet  nothing  could 
have  been  more  true ;  the  bodies  of  a 
hundred  traveiler$  lie  buried  in  and  among 
the  groves  of  Mundesur,  and  a  gang  of 
assassins  lived  in  and  about  the  village  of 
Kund^lecy  while  I  was  magistrate  of  the 


district,  and  extended  their  depredations  to 
the  cities  of  Poona  and  Hyderabad,' 

**  Similar  to  the  preceding,  as  showing 
the  daring  character  of  the  Thuggee  opera- 
tions, was  the  fact,  that  at  the  canton- 
ment of  Hingnlee,  the  leader  of  the 
Thugs  of  that  district,  Hurree  Singh, 
wan  a  respectable  merchant  of  the  place 
one  with  whom  I  myself,  in  common 
with  many  others,  have  had  dealings. 
On  one  occasion  he  applied  to  the  officer 
in  civil  charge  of  the  district,  Captain 
Reynolds,  for  a  pass  to  bring  some  cloths 
from  Bombay,  which  he  knew  were  on 
their  way  accompanied  by  their  owner,  a 
merchant  of  a  town  not  far  from  Hingo- 
lee  :  he  murdered  this  person,  his  attend- 
ants, and  cattle  drivers,  brought  the  mer- 
chandise up  to  Hingolee  under  the  pass  he 
had  obtained,  and  sold  it  openly  in  the 
cantonment ;  nor  would  this  have  ever 
been  discovered,  had  he  not  confessed  it 
after  his  apprehension,  and  gloried  in  it 
as  a  good  joke.  By  this  man  too  and  his 
gang  many  persons  were  murdered  in  the 
very  bazaar  of  the  cantonment,  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  mainguard,  and' 
were  buried  hardly  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  line  of  sentries  !  I  was  myself 
present  at  the  opening  of  several  of  these 
unblessed  graves,  (each  containing  several 
bodies,)  which  were  pointed  out  by  the 
approvers,  one  by  one,  in  the  coolest 
manner,  to  those  who  were  assembled, 
till  we  were  sickened  and  gave  up  further 
search  in  disgust.  The  place  was  the 
dry  channel  of  a  small  water-course,  com- 
municating with  the  river,  not  broader  or 
deeper  than  a  ditch ;  it  was  close  to  the 
road  to  a  neighbouring  village,  one  of  the 
main  outlets  Irom  the  cantonment  to  the 
country.** 

Disclosures  like  these  could  not  be 
made,  without  exciting  the  horror,  and 
arousing  the  vigilance  of  the  Indian 
government  ;  aitd  the  measures  which 
have  been  taken  for  the  detection  and 
conviction  of  the  miscreants,  have  bt  en, 
as  the  following  statement  will  evince, 
to  a  great  extent  successful  : — 

"  From  1831  to  1837,  inclusive  there 
were 

Transported  to  Penang,  &c 1059 

Hanged 412 

Impri!>oned  for  life  with  hard  labour  87 
Imprisoned  in  default  of  security  .  21 
Imprisoned  for  various  periods  ...       62 

Released  after  trial 32 

Escaped  from  jail 11 

Died  m  jail 36 

1727 
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Made  approven 483 

CoDTicted  but  not  sentenced 1 20 

Id  jail  in  Tarious  parts  not  yet  tried    936 

3266 
<*  Added  to  the  above.  Captain  Rej. 
nolds  mentioned  that,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  upwards  of  1800  notorious  Thug^s 
were  at  large  in  various  parts  of  India, 
whose  names  were  known  :  how  many 
besides  existed,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture," 

Well  may  our  author  add  :  — 

<*  How  enormous  therefore  must  have 
been  the  destruction  of  human  life  and 
property  in  India  before  Thuggee  was 
known  to  exist  or  was  only  partially 
diecked  I  How  many  thousands  must 
annually  have  perished  by  the  hands  of 
these  remorseless  assassins  1  Awful  in- 
deed is  the  contemplation  ;  for  during  the 
whole  of  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Mahratta  and  Pindharce  wars  their  trade 
flourished  ;  nor  was  it  till  1831  that  their 
wholesale  system  of  murder  received  any 
serious  check  :  and  after  its  general  dis- 
covery, the  countless  and  alTecting  appli- 
cations from  families  to  the  officers  of  the 
department  to  endeavour  to  procure  them 
some  knowledge  of  the  places  where  their 
missing  relatives  had  been  destroyed,  that 
they  might  have  the  miserable  satisfaction 
of  performing  the  ceremonies  for  the  dead 
— showed  how  deeply  the  evil  had  affected 
society.** 

The  work  before  us  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  work  of  fiction.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  disclosures  of  an  ap- 
prover, whose  details  of  his  owu 
atrocities  had  excited  a  horror  in 
India  ;  and  almost  every  incident  which 
is  described,  will  be  found  verified  to 
the  very  letter,  in  the  **  Illustrations  of 
the  History  of  the  Thugs,"  which  was 
published  in  Loudon  in  1837,  and 
which  our  readers  will  remember  ex- 
cited at  that  time  so  much  attention. 
The  personal  appearance  of  the  prin- 
cipal hero  in  the  piece  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

**  He  is  what  would  be  called  a  short 
man,  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in 
height ;  his  figure  is  now  slender,  which 
nuy  be  the  effect  of  his  long  imprison- 
ment, — imprisonment  it  can  hardly  be 
called,  except  that  to  one  of  his  formerly 
free  and  unrestrained  habits  and  pursuits, 
the  smallest  restraint  must  of  course  be 
irksome  io  the  highest  degree  and  painful 


to  bear.     His  age  may  be  about  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years,  but  it  sits  lightly  on 
him  for  a  native  of  India,  and  it  has  not 
in  the  least  whitened  a  beard  and  musta- 
chios  on  which  he  evidently  expends  great 
care    and   pains,   and  which   are  always 
trimmed   and    curled   with   the    greatest 
neatness.     His  figure,  as   I  have  said,  is 
slight,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
pact, ngile,  and  muscular,  and  his  arms  are 
remarkable  for  the  latter  quality  combined 
with  unusual  length  and  sinewyness.     His 
dress  is  always  scrupulously  neat  and  clean 
and  put  on  with  more  attention  to  effect 
than  is  usual  with  his  brother  approvers, 
his  turban  being  always  tied  with  a  smart 
cock,  and  his  waist  tightly  girded  with  an 
English  shawl  or  a  gaily  dyed  handkerchief 
where  once  a  )>hawl  of  cashmere  or  a  hand- 
kerchief of  brocade  was  better  suited  to  his 
pretensions,     in  complexion  he  is  fair  for 
a  native ;  his  face  is  even  now  strikingly 
handsome,  and  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  accounts  of  his  youthful  appearance 
have  not  been  exagfj^erated.     His  forehead 
is  high  and  broad  ;  his  eyes  lai^,  spark- 
ling, and  very  expn'ssive,  especially  when 
his  eloquence   kindles  and  bursts  forth  in 
a  torrent  of  figurative  language,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  render  into  Eng- 
lish, or,  if  it  were  rendered,  would  appear 
to  the   Englihh   reader,  unused  to  such 
forms  of  speech,  highly  exaggerated  and 
absurd.    His  cheeks  are  somewhat  sunken, 
but  his  nose  is  aquiline  and  elegantly  formed, 
and  his  mouth  small  and  beautifully  chi- 
selled, and  his  teeth  are  exquisitely  white 
and  even.     His  upper  lip  is  graced  with  a 
pair  of  small  mustachios,  which  would  be 
the  envy  of  many   a  gay   lieutenant  of 
hussars;  while  a  beard  close  and   wavy, 
from  which  a  straggling  hair  is  never  suf- 
fered  to  escape,  descends  nearly  to  his 
breast,  and  hides  a  throat  and  neck  which 
would  be  a  study  for  a  painter  or  a  sculp- 
tor :    to  complete  all,  bis  chest   is  very 
broad  and  prominent,  and  well  contrasts 
with  the  effect  of  Wm  small  waist. 

**  His  manner  is  graceful,  bland,  and 
polite, — it  is  indeed  more  than  gentleman- 
like— it  is  courtly,  and  1  have  not  seen  it 
equalled  even  by  the  Mahomedan  noble- 
men, with  many  of  whom  I  have  associ- 
ated. Any  of  my  readers  who  may  have 
been  in  India,  and  become  acquainted 
with  its  nobles  and  men  of  rank,  will  es- 
timate at  once  how  high  is  the  meed  of 
praise  on  this  score  which  1  give  to  Ameer 
A  i.  His  languge  is  pure  and  fluent, 
perhaps  a  little  affected,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  Persian,  which,  though  slight,  is 
sutficient  to  enable  him  to  introduce  words 
and  expressions  in  that  language,  often 
when  they  are  not  needed,  but  still  it  is 
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^fp  Oordoo ;  be  prides  himself  upon  it, 
i^d  holds  in  tupreme  contempt  those  who 
^ak  the  corrupt  patois  of  the  Dukhun, 
or  the  still  worsd  one  of  Hindostan.  AU 
together  Ameer  AU  is  a  character,  and  a 
man  of  immense  importance  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  that  of  every  one  else  ;  and 
the  swagger  which  he  has  now  adopted  in 
his  gait,  but  which  is  evidently  foreign  to 
hun,  does  not  sit  amiss  on  his  now  reduced 
oondition. 

*'  Reader,  if  you  can  embody  these  de- 
scriptions, you  have  Ameer  Ali  before 
you ;  and  while  you  gaze  on  the  picture 
in  your  imagination  and  look  on  the  mild 
and  expressive  face  you  may  have  fancied, 
you,  as  I  was,  would  be  the  last  person  to 
think  that  he  was  a  professed  murderer, 
and  one  who  in  the  course  of  his  life  has 
committed  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
murders.  I  mean  by  this,  that  he  has 
been  actively  and  personally  engaged  in 
the  destruction  of  that  number  of  human 
beings." 

The  individual  thus  pourtrayed,  is 
the  son  of  parents  who  were  murdered 
by  the  Thugs  ;  he  himself  having  been 
bilf*6trangled,  and  only  rescued  from 
death  by  the  leader  of  the  band,  who 
adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  treated  him 
from  thenceforth  with  greut  and  uiide- 
▼iating  kindness.  It  was  long  hefrire 
he  knew  more  of  his  reputed  father, 
than  that  he  was  a  wandering  merchant 
who  had  realised  much  wealth,  until  one 
evening  he  overheard  a  conversation 
between  him  and  his  associates,  in  which 
he  himsnlf  became  much  interested. 
The  purport  of  it  was,  that  it  was  now 
high  time  to  initiate  him  into  the  mys- 
teries of  their  horrid  profession,  and 
even  dangerous  to  defer  his  initiation 
much  longer. 

Accordingly,  he  passes  a  sleepless 
niffht,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  purport 
or  the  strange  dialogue  which  he  had 
heard  ;  and,  in  about  a  month  afler, 
Ismsul,  his  reputed  father,  returns  from 
one  of  his  marauding  expeditions,  and 
hjiving  learned  from  the  boy  that  he 
had  overheard  him  and  his  conffde- 
nitea,  when  they  were  consulting  on  the 
occasion  adverted  to  above,  be  makes 
him  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole 
mystery  of  iniquity,  as  it  was  professed 
by  the  Thugs,  and  earnestly  exhoru 
hjm  to  become  one  of  their  number. 
At  the  words  in  which  he  offers  his 
coimsel  to  the  eager  and  confiding 
▼oath  may  be  said  to  contain  the  phi- 
losophy of  Tbugism,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  that  noble  company  of  martyrs  in 


the  cause  of  murder,  to  ^^thhald  th^ 
from  ouir  Teadeca  :-r 

«<  *  Thus  far,  my  soUf  have  I  related 
some  events  of  my  life  for  your  instruc- 
tion, and  I  have  little  more  to  add.  I 
need  hardly  now  mention  that  I  am  a 
Thug,  a  member  of  that  glorious  profes- 
sion which  has  been  transmitted  from  the 
remotest  periods,  to  the  few  selected  by 
Alia  for  his  unerring  purposes.  In  it,  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Moslim  both  unite  as 
brothers ;  among  them  bad  faith  is  never 
known :  a  sure  proof  that  our  calling  is 
blessed,  and  sanctioned  by  the  divine 
authority.  For  where  on  this  earth,  my 
son,  will  you  find  true  faith  to  exist,  ex- 
cept among  us  ?  1  see  none  in  all  my 
dealings  with  the  world :  in  it,  each  man 
is  incessantly  striving  to  outwit  and  de- 
ceive his  neighbour :  and  1  turn  from  its 
heartlessnees  to  our  truth,  which  it  is  re- 
freshing to  my  soul  to  contemplate.  From 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  among  us,  all 
are  animated  with  the  same  zeal;  go 
where  we  will  we  find  the  same  brother- 
hood ;  and  though  differing,  perhaps,  in 
many  parts,  in  customs  and  points  of  prac- 
tice, yet  their  hearts  are  the  same,  and 
all  pursue  the  great  aim  and  end  of  Thug- 
gee with  the  same  spirit.  Go  where  we 
will,  we  find  homes  open  to  us,  and  a 
welcome  greeting  among  tribes  even  of 
whose  language  we  of  Hindostan  are  ig- 
norant :  yet  their  signs  of  recognition 
are  the  same  as  ours,  and  you  need  but 
to  be  thrown  among  them  as  I  have  been, 
to  experience  tfie  truth  of  my  assertions. 
Could  this  be  without  the  aid  of  God  ? 
So  clashing  are  human  interests,  and  so 
depraved  is  the  social  state  of  our  country, 
that  I  own  no  such  feeling  could  exist 
without  the  divine  will.  Some  repug- 
nance you  will  feel  at  the  practice  of  the 
profession  at  first,  but  it  is  soon  over- 
come, for  the  rewards  held  out  are  too 
glorious,  to  allow  us  to  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  means  we  use  to  attain  them. 
Bciiides,  it  is  fate, — the  decree  of  the 
blessed  Alia  I  and  who  can  vrithstand  it? 
If  he  leads  us  into  the  undertakins,  be 
gives  us  firm  and  brave  hearts,  a  deter- 
mination which  no  opposition  can  over- 
come, and  a  perseverance  which  never 
yet  failed  to  accomplish  its  object.  Such, 
my  son,  is  what  I  would  make  you ;  you 
will  enter  on  your  calling  at  once  in  a  high 
grade,  under  my  auspices,  a  grade  which 
others  spend  years  or  exertion  to  attain  ; 
you  will  never  know  want,  for  all  my 
wealth  shall  be  shared  with  you.  Be  firm, 
be  courageous,  be  subtle,  be  faithful; 
more  you  need  not.  These  are  the 
highest    qualifications  of  a    Thug,   and 


tlMMe  wliich  enfare  honoar  and  respect 
mmong  our  fraternity,  and  lead  to  certain 
•uccew  and  high  rank.  As  for  nie»  I  look 
bat  to  see  you  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
your  own,  to  retire,  and  in  quiet,  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  years  allotted  to  me, 
content  with  hearing  the  praise  which 
will  be  bestowed  upon  Ameer  AH,  the 
daring  and  enterprising  son  of  Ismail  1 
till  then  I  shall  be  your  guardian  and  in<- 
Btmctor.* " 

The  ceremonial  of  his  iDauguration 
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was  giren  me  to  eat»  and  my  inavguration 
was  complete.  My  father  received  tha 
congratulations  of  the  assembly  on  tha 
fortunate  issue  of  the  ceremony,  and  he 
then  addressed  me  as  follows. 

"  '  My  son,  thou  hast  taken  upon  thee 
the  profession  which  is  of  all  the  moit 
ancient  and  acceptable  to  the  di?init/. 
Thou  bust  sworn  to  be  faithful,  brave,  and 
secret;  to  pursue  to  destruction  every 
human  being  whom  chance,  or  thy  inge- 
nuity, may  throw  into  thy  power,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  are  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  our  profession,  which  are 
nr)vir  to  thee  sacred.  These  are  particular 
sects,  over  whom  our  power  does  not  ex- 
tend, and  whose  hacrifice  is  not  accept- 
able to  our  divine  patroness;  they  are 
the  Dhobees.  hhats,  Sikhs,  Nanuck- 
shahees,  Mudaree  Fukeers,  daDcing-men, 
musicians,  BhunL'ee«,  Tailees,  Lobars, 
Burraes,  and  maimed  or  leprous  persons* 
With  these  excefiiiuns,  the  whole  iiumuD 
race  is  open  to  tliv  de:it ruction,  and  thou 
must  omit  no  poK^ibIe  means,  (but  at  ail 
times  dependent  upon  tlie  omens  by  which 
we  are  guided,)  to  compass  their  destruc- 
tion. I  have  now  finished :  you  are  be- 
come a  Thug ;  and  what  remains  of  thy 
profesbion,  will  be  shown  to  thee  by  our 
Gooroo,  who  wiil,  under  the  necessary 


u  thus  describeii : — 

*< '  On  the  day  of  the  Dasera  the  cere- 
mony of  my  inauguration  as  a  Thug  com- 
menced. I  was  bathed  and  dressed  in 
new  clothes  which  had  never  been 
bleached,  and  led  by  the  hand  by  my 
father,  who  officiated  as  the  Gooroo  or 
apiritual  director,  and  to  whom  seemed 
to  be  confided  the  entire  direction  of  the 
ceremonies.  I  was  brouirht  into  a  room, 
where  the  leaders  of  the  band  1  had  be- 
fore seen,  were  assembled  sitting  on  a 
clean  white  cloth,  which  was  spread  in 
the  centre  of  the  apartmeuL  My  father 
ilien  advancing  towards  them,  asked  them 
whether  they  were  content  to  receive  me 
as  a  Thug  and  a  brother,  to  which  they 
all  answered,  <  We  are.' 

**  I  was  then  conducted  into  the  open 
air,  accompanied  by  the  whole  number, 
when  my  father,  raising  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  the  sky,  cried  in  a  loud  voice, 
'  Oh  Bhowanee  1  mother  of  the  world ! 
whose  votaries  we  are,  receive  this  thy 
servant — vouchsafe  to  him  thy  protection 
—to  us,  an  omen  which  may  assure  us  of 
thy  consenL* 

**  We  waited  for  some  time ;  and  at 
last,  frum  a  tree  over  our  heads,  the  loud 
twittering  of  the  small  tree  owl  was 
heard. 

««  *  Jey  Bhowanee  !  Vwtory  to  Bho- 
wanee r  cried  the  whole  of  the  leaders ; 
and  my  father  embraced  me,  saying, 

*'  *  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  son ;  the 
omen  is  most  favourable.  We  could 
hardly  have  expected  such  an  one ;  thy 
acceptation  is  complete.' 

<*  I  was  then  re-conducted  to  the  apart- 
ment, and  a  pit  kaxe,  that  huly  tymbo!  of 
our  profession,  was  placed  in  ,my  right 
hand,  upon  a  white  handkerchief.  I  was 
desired  to  raise  it  as  high  as  my  breast ; 
and  an  oath,  a  fearful  oath,  was  then  dic- 
tated to  me,  which  I  repeated,  raising  my 
left  into  the  air,  and  invoking  the  goddess 
to  whose  service  I  was  devoting  myself. 
The  same  oath  was  repeated  by  me  on 
the  blessed  Koran,  after  which  a  small 
piace  of  oomacralad  Goor,  or  ooarv  sugar. 


ceremonies,  instruct  thee  in  its  details.' 

The  party  set  out  upon  their  mur- 
derous expedition,  full  uf  religious  hope 
and  joy,  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of 
heaven  ;  for  two  jack  asses  had  brayed, 
the  one  on  the  right  hand)  and  the 
other  on  the  left ;  and  that  was  con- 
sidered so  clear  an  indication  of  the 
will  of  deity,  that  none  but  the  most 
impious  could  disreg  trd  it.  The  fol- 
lowing instructs  us  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  sachecs  or  inveiglers  perform 
their  part : — 

«  The  men  who  had  been  sent  on  tbb 
duty  were  two  Hindoos,  one  by  name 
Bhudrinath,  whom  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, a  Brahmin,  and  the  other  a  man  of 
inferior  caste,  by  name  Gopal :  but  both 
were  persons  of  the  most  bland  and  per- 
suasive manners,  and  I  was  told  that  they 
rarely  failed  in  their  object  I  was,  among 
the  rest,  highly  curious  to  hear  their  ad- 
ventures, in  the  town,  and  joined  my 
father  on  his  taking  his  place  in  the  as- 
sembly. 

«  Bhudrinath  told  us,  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  whole  of  the  Bazar  without 
success  when  he  was  attracted  to  a 
bunnea's  shop  by  a  respectable  old  man, 
who  .was  in  high  dispute  with  the  bunnea. 
He  went  up  to  him,  and  the  old  gentle- 
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man,  who  was  io  a  noleni  passion  at 
some  attempted  exaction  on  the  part  of 
the  merchant,  immediately  accosted  him, 
and  begged  him  to  be  witness  to  the  trans- 
action, expressing  at  the  same  time  his 
intention  of  having  the  man  brought  be- 
fore the  Kotwal  for  his  dishonesty. 

"  *  The  bunnea  was  very  insolent  and 
abusive,*  Bhudriuath  went  on  to  say ; 
*  and  after  some  altercation,  I  contrived 
to  settle  the  matter  by  dint  of  threats 
and  persuasions.  The  old  man  seemed 
liighly  pleased  with  me ;  and  it  naturally 
led,  after  we  Ie:t  the  shop  together,  to  a 
conversation  about  whither  I  wb«  going, 
and  who  1  was.  I  tciok  advantage  of 
thin,  to  convince  him  that  the  town  was 
no  safe  residence  for  a  traveller,  even  for 
a  night,  and  diiK;overed  that  he  was  a 
Persian  mootiiuddce,  or  writer  in  tlie  ser. 
vice  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  whither 
be  was  travelling  with  his  son. 

**  *  I  of  course  alarmed  him  as  much  as 
I  could  with  accounts  of  the  thieves  and 
Thugs  on  the  road,  and  represented  our- 
selves  to  be  a  company  of  travellers  pro- 
ceeding also  to   Nagpoor,  on  our  way  to 
the    Dukhun,    and    associated    together 
for    mutuid    protection ;    and    that   we 
always   rested    outside   the    villages,    as 
being  the  safest  places  when  our  number 
was  so  large.     He  seemed  so  struck  with 
the  proposal  1  m:ide  to  him  to  come  out 
and  join  us,  that  I  lost  no  time  in  press- 
ing him  to  leave  the  town,  and   I  have 
succeeded.  I  have  left  Gopal,  who  joined 
US,  to  show  him   the  way  out,  and  assist 
bim  in  packing  up  his  thinj^s,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will  be  here  before  sunset.* 
«  *  Barik  A'.la!*  exclaimed  my  father; 
<  your  face  is  br)};ht  in  our  eyes,  Bhudri- 
nath  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  lads,*  said  he 
to  the  knot  of  listeners,  *  that  the  old 
Khayet   has  abumiance    of    money  and 
jewels,  and  his  plunder  will  help  to  see  us 
on  to  Nagpoor ;  so  if  he  does  not  come  to 
tts  o\  his  own  free  will,  we  must  even 
waylay  him,  and  that  too  in  the  next 
march.     A  short  time  will  decide  this; 
and  if  he  does  not  come,  some  of  you 
Lughaet'S  must  be  off  to  prepare  the  bhil 
or  place  of  burial.' 

**  But  we  were  saved  the  trouble  ;  for 
the  Khayet  came  into  our  camp,  as  he  had 
said,  by  sunset,  and  was  met  at  the  con- 
fines  of  It  by  my  father,  and  the  two 
other  jemadars.  The  respectability  of 
bis  iippearaiice  >truck  nie  forcibly ;  he 
was  evidently  a  man  of  polished  manners, 
and  had  seen  courts  and  good  society. 
After  arranginir  his  travelling  cart  to 
sleep  io,  by  placing  some  tent  walls  around 
it  for  protection  to  his  women,  be  and 
his  son,  an  intelligent  handsome-looking 
youth,  came  to  the  spot  where  my  father 


and  the  other  leaders  had  spread  their 
carpets ;  and  many  of  the  band  being 
assembled,  there  ensaed  a  general  con- 
versation. 

•*  Who  could  have  told.  Sahib,  the  in« 
tentions  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded !  To  me  it  was  wonderful  I 
knew  he  was  to  die  that  night,  for  that 
had  been  determined  when  he  arrived 
in  our  camp,  and  while  he  was  arranging 
bis  sleepioif -place.  I  knew  too  that  a 
spot  had  been  fixed  on  for  his  grave,  and 
that  of  tho^e  with  him  ;  for  I  had  accom- 
panied my  father  to  it,  and  saw  that  it 
was  begun  ;  and  yet  there  sat  my  father, 
and  Hoosein,  and  Ghoos  Khan,  and 
many  others.  The  pipe  and  the  story 
passed  round,  and  the  old  man  was  de- 
lighted at  the  company  he  had  fallen  into. 
'< «  I  thank  you,'  said  he  to  Bhudri- 
nath,  *  that  you  brought  me  out  of  that 
unsainted  village  ;  truly  here  is  some  en- 
joyment in  the  society  of  gentlemen,  who 
have  seen  the  world,  there  I  should  have 
been  in  perfH'tual  dread  of  robbers,  and 
should  have  not  slept  a  wink  all  night, 
while  here  1  need  not  even  to  be  watch- 
ful, since  I  am  assured  by  the  Khan 
Sahib,'  pointing  to  my  father,  «  that  I 
shall  be  well  taken  care  of.' 

«• «  Ay !'  growled  out  in  a  whisper  an 
old  Thug  who  sat  behind  me,  <  he  will  bo 
well  taken  care  of,  sure  enough,  I  will 
see  to  that.' 

« «  How,'  said  I. 

"  He  gave  the  sign,  by  which  I  knew 
him  to  be  one  of  the  Bhuttotesorstrang- 
lers  who  had  been  selected. 

•*  •  I  have  an  old  grudge  against  him,* 
he  continued,  *  and  the  time  is  come  when 
I  can  repay  it.' 

"  *  Tell  me  how  it  happened,'  said  I  in 
a  low  tone,  for  the  man's  face  wore  a 
savage  expression  as  he  said  it. 

"  •  Not  now,'  said  he,  *  how  can  I  ?  I 
will  tell  you  to-morrow  night  when  we 
meet  in  the  mujilis :  that  man  is  Brij 
Lai  I,  as  great  a  rascal  as  ever  lived,  one 
who  has  committed  more  murders  and 
more  villanies  in  his  life  than  any  of  us 
Tbngs.  But  his  cup  is  full,  his  breath  is 
already  in  his  mouth  ;  one  squeeze  from 
me,  and  it  will  go  forth  never  to  return.* 
*•  •  And  the  boy,*  said  I,  «  that  fair,  fine 
boy, — surely  he  will  be  spared.* 

**  *  To  tell  all  he  saw,  1  suppose,*  said 
the  man  ;  *  to  deliver  us  up  at  the  first 
place  we  come  to!  No,  no,  Mea,  we 
know  better,  and  so  will  you  one  of  these 
days.* 

*<  And  he  went  round  and  seated  him- 
self just  behind  the  old  man,  who  turned 
about  as  though  he  were  intruded  upon. 

*<  *  Sit  still,  sit  still,*  said  my  father; 
*  it  b  only  a  companion :  in  an  open  camp 
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like  tlii%  eTery  one  is  priTOagad  to  bear 
tke  coDTemtion  of  the  o?eniiig  mujility 
tnd  we  ainally  find  some  one  among  us 
who  can  eoIi?en  the  eveninfr  with  a 
tale,  until  it  is  time  to  rest  for  the  oight.' 

^(  So  the  old  Thug  sat  still :  I  could 
lee  him  playing  with  his  fatal  weapon, 
the  handkerchief,  now  pulling  it  through 
one  hand  and  now  through  the  other; 
and  I  gaxed  on  the  group  till  my  brain 
reeled  again  with  excitement,  with  in- 
tense agony  I  might  call  it  with  more 
truth.  There  sat  the  old  man :  beside 
him  his  noble  looking  boy  :  behind  them 
their  destroyers,  only  awaiting  the  signal ; 
and  the  old  man  looked  so  unconscious 
of  danger,  was  so  entirely  put  off  his 
gaard,  and  led  into  conversation  by  the 
mild,  bland  manners  of  my  father,  that 
what  could  he  have  suspected  ?  That  he 
was  m  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  he 
was  to  meet  his  death?  Ah,  nu  !  And 
as  1  gazed  and  gazed,  how  I  longed  to 
scream  out  to  him  to  fly  I  had  I  not 
known  that  my  own  death  would  have 
followed  instantaneously,  had  I  done  it. 
Yet  it  would  have  been  of  no  use.  I 
turned  away  my  eyes  from  them ;  but 
they  returned  to  the  same  place  involun- 
tarily. Every  movement  of  the  men 
behind  seemed  the  prelude  to  the  fatal 
ending.  At  last  I  could  bear  the  inten- 
sity of  my  feelings  no  longer :  I  got  up, 
and  was  hurrying  away,  when  my  father 
followed  me. 

•< '  Where  are  you  going  ?*  said  he ; 
«  I  insist  on  your  staying  here ;  this  is 
your  initiation ;  you  must  see  it,  and  go 
through  with  the  whole.* 

«•  *  I  shall  return  directly,*  said  I :  «  I 
go  hut  a  pace  or  two  ;  I  am  sick.* 

«<  *  Faint  hearted  !'  said  he  in  a  low 
tone :  *  see  you  do  not  stay  long,  this 
fiirce  must  soon  end.' 

«  A  turn  or  two  apart  from  the  assem- 
bly restored  me  again,  and  I  returned 
and  took  up  my  former  place,  exactly 
opposite  the  old  man  and  his  son.  Ya 
Alia!  Sahib,  even  now  I  think  they 
are  there,  (and  the  Thug  pointed  with 
hb  finger),  father  and  son ;  and  the  8on*s 
lariee  eyes  are  looking  into  mine,  as  my 
gaze  is  riveted  on  them. 

**  Ameer  Ali  looked  indeed  as  though 
he  saw  them,  and  stared  wildly,  but  pass- 
ing his  hands  across  his  eyes,  he  resumed. 

•<  Taajoob  !  said  he,  wonderful !  I  could 
have  sworn  they  both  looked  at  me ;  but 
I  am  growing  old  and  foolish.  Well, 
Sahib,  I  gaz^  and  gazed  at  them,  so 
that  I  wonder  even  now,  they  saw  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  it,  and  did  not  re- 
mark it.  But  no:  the  old  man  con- 
tinued a  relation  of  some  treaties  the 
Nagpoor  Rajah  was  formbg  with  the 


English,  and  was  blaming  him  for  enter, 
ing  into  any  league  with  them  against  his 
brethren,  when  my  father  called  out 
*  Tumbako  lao  (bring  tobacco) !'  It  was 
the  signal !  quicker  than  thought  the 
Thug  had  thrown  his  handkerchief  round 
the  neck  of  the  old  man,  another  one  his 
round  that  of  the  son,  and  in  an  instant 
they  were  on  their  backs  struggling  in 
the  agonies  of  doHth.  Not  a  sound  es- 
caped them  but  an  indistinct  gurgling  in 
their  throats ;  and  as  the  Bhuttotes  quitted 
their  fatal  hold,  after  a  few  moments* 
others  who  had  been  waiting  for  the  pur- 
pose, took  up  the  bodies  and  bore  them 
away  to  the  already  prepared  grave. 

"  '  Now  for  the  rest,*  cried  my  father  in 
a  low  tune :  *  some  of  you  rush  on  the 
servants  ;  see  that  no  noise  is  made  ;  the 
bullock-driver  and  others  can  be  dealt 
with  easily.* 

"  Some  of  the  men  ran  to  the  place 
the  khayet  had  chosen,  and  surrounded 
the  unsuspecting  cart-driver  and  the 
other  servants,  who  were  cooking  under 
a  tree.  I  saw  and  heard  a  scuffle,  but 
they  also  were  all  dead  ere  they  could  cry 
ouL 

*'  <  Come !  *  said  my  father  and  Hoosein 
taking  me  by  the  arms  and  hurrying  me 
along,  *  come  and  see  how  they  are  dis- 
posed of.* 

**  I  went,  or  was  rather  dragged  along 
to  one  side  of  our  encampment,  where 
there  was  a  ravine  some  feet  deep,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  a  hole  had  been  dug, 
and  by  the  side  of  which  eight  bodies 
were  lying.  The  father  and  son,  his  two 
wives,  the  bulloi'k  driver,  two  male  ser- 
vants, and  an  old  woman ;  also  a  servant, 
who  was  in  the  inclosure  with  the  women. 
The  bodies  were  nearly  naked,  and  pre- 
sented a  ghastly  spectacle,  as  they  lay  in 
a  confused  heap,  but  just  visible  from  the 
brink  of  the  ravine. 

"  <  Are  they  all  here  V  asked  my  father. 

«  Yes,  Khodawund,'  said  one  of  the 
Lughaees,  whom  1  knew. 

•'  *  Then  in  with  them  I '  cried  my 
father ;  and  they  were  quickly  deposited 
in  their  last  resting  place,  the  head  of  one 
over  the  feet  of  another,  so  that  thoy 
might  lie  close. 

«  *  We  had  better  open  them,*  said  the 
Lu^ha,  *  for  the  ground  is  loose  and  they 
will  swell.* 

"  So  gashes  were  made  in  their  abdo- 
mens, and  the  earth  quickly  filled  in  on 
them ;  it  was  stamped  down,  the  top 
smoothed,  and  in  a  few  moments  no  one 
could  have  discovered  that  eight  human 
beings  had  been  secreted  beneath  the 
spot  We  turned  away  from  it,  andtvtry 
one  betook  himself  to  repose,** 
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Such  were  the  reli^ous  dudes  which  ti»ed  the  hanaiing  of  the  doth  in  -eYwjr 

these  men  performed,  and  for  which  way  he  pointed  out  to  me.    He  one  daj 

they  deemed  themselves  highly  meri-  proposed  to  inveigle  a  lonely  traveller  into 

tonoos  in   the   eyes   of  the   divinity  our  camp,  in  order  that  I  might  try  my 

whom  they  served.     Peaceful  were  the  t»°d  upo«  him  first ;    but  I  objected  to 

.lumbers  if  the  pious  band,  and.  no  *»"j.  «»  ^jf  <^°?fid«nt  in  my  own  poweia. 

doubt,  visions  of  heavenly   happiness      ?,°t  T'^'^/Tr  L*"*!  n    .u   f  f^ '^^ 
Jladdened  them  in  their  dreams,  while      Sahoukar,  that  he  should  be  the  firet 

the  old  man,  and  his  interesting  son, 
were  sweltering  in  their  bloody  graves. 

When  morning  came,  they  arose  to 
their  orisons,  and  no  devotees  of  the 
Romish  communion  ever  worshipped 
their  patron  saint  with  more  devotion, 
than  the  Thugs  now  exhibited  towards 
their  goddess  Bhowanee. 

But  practice  alone  makes  perfect ; 
and  we  proceed  to  the  account  which 
our  author  gives  us  of  how  Ameer  AH 
killed  his  first  man. 

His  intended  victim  was  a  Sahoukar, 
or  merchant  of  the  city  of   Nagpoor. 
Ismsdl    became  acquainted  with   him 
when  he  went  to  dispose  of  the  rich 
booty  of  him  whose  fate  has  been  de- 
scribed ;  and  representing  himself  as 
about  to  proceed  with  a  number  of 
followers,  all  well  armed,  to  Hyderabad, 
in  quest  of  military  service,  the  Sahou- 
kar proposed  to  accompany  him,  and 
gave  him  a  good  sum  for  the  advan- 
tages of  his  escort  and  protection.    He 
was  to  bring  with  him  a  considerable 
amount  of  treasure,  some  jewels,  and 
Aome  merchandise,  by  which  he  hoped 
to  get  a  handsome  profit  in  the  city 
which  he  was  destined  never  to  enter. 
Behold  the  party  of  murderers  again 
upon  their  route  ;  the  Sahoukar  rejoic- 
ing in  the  protection  which  he  had  ob- 
tained,  and  his  worthy  attendants  in  the 
rich  booty  which  was  in  prospect.     A 
fitting  place  for  the  concluding  scene 
of  the  tragedy  was   fixed  upon,  and 
Ameer  Ali  was  elected  to  throw  the 
fatal  handkerchief  around  the  neck  of 
the  principal  victim. 

«  He  was  a  large,  nnweildy  man ,  and  I 
began  to  think  whether  he  would  not  be 
a  good  subject  for  my  first  trial.  I  meiH 
tioned  my  thoughts  to  my  father,  and  he 
was  much  pleased  with  me. 

«  •  I  had  intended  to  have  appointed 
yon  to  be  his  Bhuttote,'  said  he ;  'he  is 
too  fat  to  make  any  resistance,  and  he 
will  be  the  easier  work  for  you,  who  have 
not  as  yet  tried  what  you  can  do.* 

«  So  from  that  time  I  looked  upon  him 
as  my  first  victim. 

« I  daily  went  to  my  instructor  to  gain 
6«eh  insight  into  my  professioDf  and  prao- 


«  I  DOW  felt  that  my  time  had  come; 
that  in  a  very  few  hours  I  might  take  my 
place  with  the  rest,  having  establbbed  m J 
right  to  be  their  equal.  . 

"  Perhaps  it  was  weakness.  Sahib,  but 
from  that  time  I  avoided  the  night  of  the 
Sahoukar  as  much  as  possible.  I  saw 
him  once  or  twice  on  the  road  ;  but  an  in- 
voluntary shudder  crept  through  me ;  and* 
like  a  fuol,  I  almost  wished  I  were  back 
again  at  our  village.  But  it  was  too  lata 
to  retract ;  I  had  a  character  to  gain,  and 
the  esteem  of  him  who  best  loved  me,  my 
father,  to  secure.  To  turn  back  was  im- 
possible, and  to  evince  the  smallest  cow- 
ardice was  to  degrade  myself  irretrieva* 
bly.  I  had  therefore  no  resource  but  to 
do  my  best;  and,  in  truth,  when  Uie 
Suhouktir  was  not  before  me,  I  felt  no 
reluctance  to  perform  my  part,  but,  oa 
the  contrary,  the  same  desire  I  had  before 
experienced  to  distinguish  myself. 

•  •  •  • 

**  *  I  was  roused  from  my  train  of  thought 
by  my  father,  as  he  called  out  *  Hooshi^ 
aree  !*  (caution)  This  was  the  prepara- 
tory signal.  He  went  to  the  side  of  the 
cart,  and  represented  to  the  Sahoukar  that 
we  had  reached  the  stream,  and  that  the 
bank  was  so  steep,  and  the  bed  so  stony, 
that  he  must  get  out  and  walk  over  to 
the  other  side,  if  no  further.  This  was 
quite  sufficient;  the  man  got  out,  and, 
after  seeing  the  cart  safely  down  the  steep 
bank,  was  preparing  to  follow  himself. 

**  The  whole  scene  is  now  before  me. 
The  bullocks  and  the  drivers,  with  the 
Thugs,  were  all  in  a  confused  group  in  the 
bed  of  the  little  stream,  the  men  shouting 
and  urging  on  their  beasts ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  every  man  had  a  Thug 
close  to  him  awaiting  the  signal.  They 
were  only  a  few  feet  below  us,  and  the 
stream  was  so  narrow  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  all  could  stand  in  its  bed» 
especially  when  the  cart  reached  the  bot- 
tom. Above,  stood  my  father,  Hootein, 
and  myself, — the  Sahoukar,  one  of  bis 
servants,  and  several  other  Thugs. 

«  I  was  eagerly  waiting  the  signal ,  I 
tightly  grasped  the  fatal  handkerchief,  and 
my  first  victim  was  within  a  foot  of  me ! 
I  went  behind  him  as  being  preferable  to 
one  aide,  and  observed  one  'Of  the  other 
Thiags  do  the  same  to  a  servant    The 
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Stbonfcir  mofcd  a  itqp  or  two  towtids 
dM  road-^  iiMtmoCive^  followed  him — 
i  Mwodj  feh  that  I  itirred,  so  intensely 
was  I  obienring  him.  '  Jey  Kalce ! ' 
floated  my  father ;  it  was  the  ngnal,  and 
I  obeyed  it  f 

•*  As  quick  as  thought  the  cloth  was 
romid  his  neck — I  seemed  endued  with 
fuperfaunsan  strength — I  wrenched  his 
neck  round — he  struggled  convulsively 
for  an  instant,  and  fell.  I  did  not  quit 
my  hokdy  1  knelt  down  on  him,  and 
strained  the  cloth  till  my  hand  ached :  but 
be  moved  not — he  was  dead  1  1  quilted  my 
hold,  and  started  to  my  feet :  I  was  mad 
with  excitement  I — my  blood  boiled,  and 
I  fek  as  though  I  could  have  strangled  a 
himdred  others,  so  easy,  so  simple  had  the 
rsaiity  been.  One  turn  of  my  wrist  had 
phced  me  on  an  equality  with  those  who 
bad  followed  the  profession  for  years, —  I 
had  taken  the  first  place  in  the  enterprise, 
for  I  had  killed  the  principal  victim  1  I 
should  receive  the  praise  of  the  whole 
band,  many  of  whom  I  was  confident  had 
looked  on  me  as  only  a  child." 

The  tigpf  had  now  tasted  blood,  and 
his  future  life  did  not  belie  hia  own  pre- 
diction. Many  and  truculent  were  the 
evidences  which  he  gave  of  devotion  to 
his  goddeia  Bhowanee,  nor  was  he  ever 
after  known  to  experience  any  com- 
punctious Tisitin;;8  at  the  perpetration 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  On  the 
contrary,  whenever  an  occasion  pre- 
sented Itself  of  signalizing  his  skill,  he 
felt  all  the  keenness  of  a  sportsman  in 
the  pursuit  of  game  ;  and  eiyoyed  his 
unhallowed  avocation  as  an  amusement, 
while  he  pursued  it  as  a  profession, 
and  observed  it  as  a  religious  duty. 
The  whole  account  is  strikingly  iilus- 
tnitive  of  the  manner  in  which  evil  may 
become  our  good,  and  the  conscience 
g^duaily  seared  as  with  a  red  hot 
iron. 

Here  is  a  man.  not  worse,  in  all  pro- 
bability, than  a  majority  of  his  species ; 
dniiful  to  his  reputed  father,  kind  to  his 
subordinates,  faithful  and  affectionate 
towards  his  wife  and  children,  yet, 
ready,  at  any  moment,  to  murder  any 
uDoffeoding  traveller  who  might  be 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  even  to  glory 
in  tbe  deed,  as  entitling  him,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  to  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  heaven  I  And  why  do  we  bring 
so  revolting  a  subject  under  the  notice 
of  our  readers  ?  Is  it  for  the  purpose 
ol  exciting  tbeir  abhorrence  against 
^meer  Aiu  and  his  unhallowed  at- 
•qoaUM  ?    No,  truly  ;  bu^.for  the  pur* 
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pose  of  drawing  their  atteotion  |o  the 
innate  depravity  of  our  common  na- 
ture; and  shewing  them,  by  living  ex- 
amples, the  state  of  brutal  degeneracy 
to  which  we,  any  of  us,  might  be  re- 
duced, wtre  we  deprived  of  that  guid- 
ance from  above,  which  we  have  in  the 
holy  Scriptures. 

The  work  before  us  illustrates,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  a  truth  which 
should  never  be  absent  from  our  minds; 
that  a  false  religion  is  as  powerful  for 
evil,  as  a  true  religion  is  powerful  for 
good  ;  and  that  the  latter  does  not  tend 
more  to  raise  and  to  elevate,  than  the 
former  to  degrade  and  to  brutalize  a 
people. 

Nor  is  this  a  truth  prcdicable  only  of 
our  eastern  felluw-subjects.  What  is 
ribandism  (according  to  recent  dis- 
closures before  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, and  as  it  is  known  to  many 
amongst  ourselves,  by  means  of  private 
communications,  which  may  yet  become 
public,)  but  a  species  of  political 
Thuggee,  in  which  the  conspirators  are 
of  one  religion,  and  bind  themselves, 
by  an  oath  of  blood,  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  from  whom  opposition  to 
theirevil  designs  might  be  apprehended? 
These  conspirators  are  confederated  for 
purposes  wnich  could  not  be  avowed 
without  bringing  down  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  ;  and  if  the  Thugs 
are  their  superiors  in  the  article  of 
safe  and  expeditious  murder,  they  are 
immeasurably  beyond  the  Thugs  in 
the  article  of  skilful  perjury,  by  which 
they  make  the  very  forms  of  law  con- 
tribute to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

Is  an  individual  marked  out  for  ri- 
band hostility,  he  is  waylaid,aud  cruelly 
beaten  upon  the  road,  by  an  armed 
multitude,  against  whom  he  can  make 
no  resistance?  Does  his  life  fall  a 
sacrifice?  Where  is  the  individual 
daring  enough  to  appear  as  a  prosecu- 
tor against  the  delinquents  ?  Does  he 
survive  ?  He  is  himself  prosecuted  as 
though  he  were  the  aggressor  in  the 
affray  ;  and  the  cases  are,  alas,  too 
numerous,  in  which  the  infernal  malig- 
nity of  a  band  of  murderers  has  thus 
caused  an  innocent  and  an  injured  indi- 
vidual to  undergo  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  for  a  crime  of  which  /^^  were  the 
perpetrators,  while  he  was  the  object. 

Of  the  system  in  India,  we  have  the 
British  residents  and  officers  declaring, 
that,  until  the  appalling  facts  were 
forced  upon  their  notice,  they  would 
hjive  laughed  to  scorn  the  man  who 
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should  attempt  to  persuade  them  of  its 
existence  ?  What  says  Colonel  Slee- 
man  ?  Our  readers  have  already  seen 
his  words,  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
paper  ;  and  will  not  this  remind  them  of 
similar  declarations  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  Whig  functionaries,  rei»|)ecting 
the  existence  of  ribandism  in  Ireland  ? 
We  must  express  a  doubt,  however, 
that  they  are  equally  sincere:  as  we  are 
quite  satisfied  they  are  not  equally  dis- 
interested. The  system  of  Irish  Thug- 
gee is  political  as  well  as  religioiu.  It 
is  by  acting  upon  the  temporal  power, 
that  it  is  enabled  to  accomplish  its 
ecclesiastical  objects.  The  party  in 
power  have  sold  themselves  to  work 
the  will  of  the  great  agitator,  to  whom 
the  Irish  Thu^js  look  up  as  their  Mag- 
nus Apollo  ;  and  any  severe  denun- 
ciation of  them  would  be  followed  by  a 
withdrawal  of  the  support  which  tboy 
have  hitherto  given  the  ministerial  can- 
didates at  the  contested  elections.  It 
was.  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  Whig 
functionaries  to  make  light  of  the  ru- 
mours respecting  the  character  and  the 
extent  of  this  conspiracy,  which  was 
favourable  to  their  own  party  designs, 
however  formidable  it  might  be  to  the 
integrity  of  the  empire.  But  we  see 
that,  even  without  any  such  interest, 
honest  and  intelligent  men  are  very 
liable  to  be  deceived,  when  the  subject 
to  which  their  attention  is  called  is  of 
the  revolting  and  almost  incredible 
character  of  Thuggee  in  India,  and  ri- 
bandism in  Ireland. 

In  India  we  Bnd  many  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Indian  government  in 
league  with  the  murderers,  who  pay 
them  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  connivance 
which  they  experience.  In  Ireland 
the  ribandmeu  manage  better;  they 
contrive,  by  getting  into  the  police,  to 
be  paid  a  stipulated  sum  for  acting  a 
part  in  which  they  are  far  more  useful 
to  their  fraternity  than  they  could  be  in 
any  other  capacity  ;  nor  will  it  be  de- 
nied that  the  national  schools  furnish 
many  berths  for  such  of  them  as  love 
more  sedentary  employment,  and  who 
delight  in  teaching  "the  young  idea 
how  to  thoot  /  while  their  more  active 
and  enter|)rising  brethren  are  meriting 
the  favour  of  heaven  by  shooting, 
themselves,  their  heretical  enemies. 

Nothing  surprised  our  friend.  Ameer 

Ali,  more,  than  to  Bnd  Thugs  amongst 

the  Mahometan  priesthood,  who  were 

admirable   in    directing   their    fellow- 
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richest  bootv,  and  who  always  shared, 
largely,  in  their  unhallowed  gains.  To 
this  there  is  nothing,  that  we  know,eor- 
responding  in  the  riband  svstem  ;  but 
we  are  at  a  loss  for  any  decisive  prooft, 
that  it  has  been  discountenanced  by 
the  Romish  clergy.  We  know  the  ex- 
tent of  their  influence,  and  we  know 
also,  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  :  or 
rather,  indeed,  we  are  unaware  of  the 
limits  by  which  it  is  bounded,  pushing, 
as  it  does,  its  pernicious  offshoots  into 
every  part  of  the  island.  And  it  is  vciy 
hard  to  reconcile  its  amazing  spread 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
with  any  s^rtoiM  efforts  for  its  suppresaioa 
on  the  part  of  their  spiritual  advisera. 

We  tell  the  House  of  Lords,  aad 
we  tell  them  advisedly,  that  their  cooi- 
mittee,  during  the  last  session,  went 
but  skin  deep  into  that  branch  of  their 
inquiry.  They  obtained,  however, 
evidence  enough  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  most  formidable  conspiracy, 
which,  as  long  as  it  continues  un- 
checked, must  render  Protestant  life  and 
property  insecure.  We  call  upon  them 
to  go  on  with  the  inquiry.  We  pledge 
ourselves,  that  if  it  be  earnestly  and 
assiduously  prosecuted,  disclosures  will 
be  made  which  will  astound  the  em^ 
pire.  We  beseech  them  not  to  leave 
the  loyal  men  of  Ireland  at  the  mercy 
of  bands  of  miscreants,  who  are 
brought  up  with  a  hatred  of  Protestant 
institutions,  and  who  feel  that,  so  far 
from  incurring  guilt,  they  are  laying 
up  a  store  of  merit,  by  persecuting 
unto  death  their  heretical  enemies. 

Let  noblemen  and  gentlemen  resi- 
ding in  happv  England,  make  the  case 
their  own.  Let  them  suppose  that  a 
conspiracy  has  been  organised  about 
them,  which  causes  them  to  be  in  per- 
petual alarm  for  their  lives;  that  tliey 
never  can  go  from  home  without  being 
strouffly  armed  ;  that  they  never,  even 
for  the  shortest  time,  separate  from 
their  families,  without  leaving  them 
filled  with  the  most  agonising  appre- 
hensions ;  that  their  most  undoubted 
rights,  as  landlords,  they  dare  not  ex- 
ercise, without  provoking  a  viftitation 
of  ruffian  violence,  which  might,  at 
any  moment,  wrap  them  and  their 
sleeping  households  in  flames ;  that  a 
refusal,  on  their  part,  to  go  into  court, 
and  testify  favourably  to  the  character 
of  any  of  the  miscreants  of  this  con- 
spiracy, who  for  any  cause,  has  been 
brought  before  a  legal  tribunal,  is  an 
offence  only  to  be  expiated  by  death; 
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that  to  be  concenied  id  the  distribution 
of  rffligioos  tracts  or  the  Bible,  or  to  be 
ftiding  in  the  maintenance  of  scriptural 
schooK  or  intf.rested,  generally,  about 
the  moral  habits,  or  the  religious  en- 
ligfatenment  of  the  people,  is  an  offence 
never  to  be  pardoned,  and  which,  it  is 
grayely  believed,  will  be  forgiven  nei- 
ther in  this  world  nor  the  world  to 
come  ; — let,  we  say,  the  English  no- 
bleman or  gentleman,  who  lives  in  a 
land  where  the  latR's  are  supreme,  and 
where  ruffian  violence  dare  not,  as  yet, 
erect  itself  against  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, only  realize  in  thought  these 
appalling  circumstances  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  this  country,  and  refuse,  if  he  can, 
to  renew  the  inquiry,  by  which  alone 
some  remedy  may  be  fuuud  for  such 
mtolerable  evils. 

There  is  one  feature  by  which  the 
system  of  Thugf^ee  in  India  is  discri- 
minated from  Thuggee  as  it  is  prac- 
tised in  Iieland  ;  and  that  is,  the  more 
speedy  and  merciful  mode  in  which 
the  victims  are  put  to  death.  In  In- 
dia, as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  affair 
of  death  is  transacted  in  a  few  mi- 
notes.  The  unsuspecting  travellers 
tre  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  happiness;  and,  before  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  has  elapsed,  they  are  sleep- 
ing the  eternal  sleep,  under  sods  as 
verdant  as  if  they  had  never  been  trod, 
or  sands  as  unruffled  as  if  the  winds  of 
heaven  had  never  disturbed  them.  But 
in  Ireland  it  is  not  so.  The  ribbon- 
men  are  most  cruel  and  butcherly  mur- 
derers.      In    the    burning    of    Wild- 


Goose  Lodge,  when  the  victims  en- 
deavoured to  escape  out  of  the  win- 
dows, they  were  thrust  back,  with 
pitchforks,  into  the  flames  ;  men,  wo- 
men, children,  babes,  born  and  unborn, 
were  thus  pitilessly  con<tigned  to  des- 
truction ;  their  screams  of  agony  be- 
ing answered  only  by  the  infuriate 
yells  of  the  exulting  demons,  who 
(lanced  in  savage  triumph  around  the 
blazing  cdiftce,  until  it  sunk  in  a  mass 
of  rifins  upon  the  blackened  corses  of 
its  inmates.  The  wretch  who  was  the 
ringleader  in  this  conspiracy  was  the 
clerk  of  a  popish  chapel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  held  in  no  small  reve- 
rence for  his  sanctity  by  his  neigh- 
hours.  On  the  Sunduy  following  the 
arson  and  murders,  such  was  the  sanc- 
timonious bearing  of  this  ruffian,  that 
he  a[>peared,  surpliced,  and  with  a  cru- 
cifix in  his  hand,  at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
cession, in  which  were  many  of  his  ac- 
complices ;  and  they  all  went  on  their 
knets  around  the  chapel,  repeating, 
with  great  seeming  devotion,  a  litany 
of  curses,  in  which  they  consigned  to 
eternal  destruction  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  dreadful  deed.* 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  more  en- 
durable atrocities  of  ha])pier  India. 
Our  hero,  the  approver,  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  wile  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  a  soldier  of  rank,  who 
is  proceeding  to  the  camp  of  Dost 
Mohammed.  His  appearance  is  des- 
cribed as  gallant  in  the  extreme ;  and 
to  attack  him  is,  obviously,  a  service 
of  danger.  The  party  arrive  at  the 
place   fixed  upon,  and  the   Nuwab  is 


•  A  picture  representing  the  riband  lodge,  which  was  held  the  night  before  the 
burning  of  Wild  Goose  Lodge,  was  exhibited  in  this  city  a  few  years  since,  and  ccr- 
tainly  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  promising  efforts  of  a  young  artist  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  scene  was  a  Romish  chapel,  and  a  solitary  light  from  the  altar  illuminatid 
the  group,  who  were  assembled  to  receive  their  final  instructions.  Devine  appeared 
on  the  raised  platform,  where  the  altar  stood,  in  the  act  of  administering  the  oath  of 
blood  to  a  new  confederate,  his  countenance  strongly  expressive  of  the  malignant 
bigotry  by  which  he  was  possessed  ;  and  the  group  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  ex- 
hibited  in  their  demeanour  and  visages,  every  variety  of  the  infernal  spirit  by  which  they 
were  actuated,  which  could  be  expressed  by  the  art  of  the  pHinter.  it  was  indeed, 
an  appalling  representation  of  humanity  demonized  by  a  false  religion.  *<  The  human 
heart,**  to  use  the  language  of  Curran,  «« charred  in  the  flame  of  its  own  vile  and  pal- 
try passions;  black  and  bloodless;  capable  only  of  catching  and  communicating  that 
destructive  flame  by  which  it  consumes  and  is  itself  consumed."  The  picture  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  We  have  often 
wished  that  it  were  the  property  of  Lord  Stanley,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  that  when- 
ever they  looked  at  it,  they  would  reflect  that  there  was  not  a  face  upon  the  canvass 
before  them  which  might  not  be  the  representation  of  a  national  schoolmaster  1  The 
name  of  the  young  painter  is  M'Manus;  he  is,  we  believe,  this  moment,  trying  bis 
fortoocs  in  London.    We  heartily  wish  him  good  success. 
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eijoylog  the  beverage  in  which  he  de- 
lighted :— 

«<  <  Ho !  Meer  Sahib,*  cried  he ;  *  what 
dost  thou  think  ?  here  have  I  been  endea- 
vonring  to  persuade  this  worthy  father  of 
thine  to  take  some  of  my  sherbet.  By 
Alia !  *tis  a  driok  worthy  of  paradise,  and 
yet  he  swears  it  is  bitter  and  does  not 
agree  with  his  stomach.  Wilt  thou  take 
a  driok  T  and  be  tendered  me  the  cup. 
*  Drink,  man !  *twill  do  thee  good,*  and 
keep  the  cold  wind  out  of  thee ;  and  as  to 
the  preparation.  Til  warrant  it  good;  for 
there  breathes  not  in  the  ten  kingdoms  of 
Hind  a  slave  so  skilled  in  the  art  of  pre- 
paring subjfte  as  Kureena  yonder.  Is  it 
not  so,  girl  ?* 

**  *  My  lord's  favour  is  great  toward  his 
slave,'  said  the  maiden;  <and  if  he  is 
pleased  tis  all  she  cares  for.* 

*<  *  Then  br>ng  another  cup,*  cried  the 
Nuwab ;  *  for  what  saith  the  song  ?*  and 
he  roared  out  the  burden  of  one  I  had 
heard  before — 

**  Pejrala  pea,  to  myn  ne  pea  phir  kisse  ko  kya  !*** 

*and  what  is  it  to  any  one?  All  the 
world  knows  that  Subzee  Khan  drinks 
bhang*  and  is  not  the  worse  soldier  for  it. 
Now  with  a  few  fair  girls  to  sing  a  ghuzul 
or  two  to  us,  methinks  a  heaven  might  be 
made  out  of  this  wild  spot.* 

«<  <  It  is  a  good  thought,  Nuwab,*  cried 
I,  chiming  in  with  his  humour;  •  we  will 
get  a  set  of  Tuwaifs  from  the  next  village 
we  come  to  ;  I  dare  say  they  will  accom- 
pany us  for  a  march  or  two.' 

•«  *  You  say  well,  Meer  Sahib ;  yours 
are  good  words,  very  good  words;  and 
Inshalla!  we  will  have  the  women,' said 
the  Nuwab  slowly  and  indistinctly,  for  he 
had  now  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of 
the  infusion,  which  had  affected  his  head. 
■By  Alia!  they  should  dnnce  too — like 
this — '  continued  he  with  energy,  and  he 
got  up,  and  twirled  himself  round  once  or 
twice  with  his  arms  extended,  throwing 
leering  glances  around  upon  us  all. 

«  It  was  irresistibly  ludicrous  to  behold 
him.  His  splendid  armour  and  dress  but 
111  assorted  with  the  mincing  gait  and  ab- 
■urd  motions  he  was  going  through,  and 
we  all  laughfd  heartily. 

**  But  the  farce  was  proceeding  too  long, 
and  we  had  sterner  matter  in  hand  than 
to  waste  our  time  and  opportunity  in  such 
fooleries.  So  I  begged  him  again  to  be 
seated,  and  motioned  to  Surfuraz  Khan 


to  be  ready  the  instant  he  shbuld  aee  dM 
go  round  to  his  back. 

*<  <  Ho  I  Kureena/  cried  he,  wheo  be 
had  again  seated  himself,  <  bring  more 
subzee,  my  girl :  by  Alia !  this  thirtt  ii 
unquenchable,  and  thou  art  excelling  thy- 
self to-day  in  preparing  iU  I  most  Imfe 
more,  or  I  shall  never  get  to  the  end  of 
this  vile  stage.  I  feel  now  as  if  I  co«ld 
sleep,  and  some  more  will  revive  me.' 

«  <  Fazil  Khan,  bring  my  hooka,'  cried 
I  as  loud  as  I  could.  It  was  the  sigmd 
we  had  agreed  on. 

"  <  Ay,*  cried  the  Nuwab,  <  I  will  beg  a 
whiff  or  two,  'twill  be  agreeable  with  my 
sherbet.' 

<*  1  had  now  moved  round  behind  him ; 
my  roomal  was  in  my  hand,  and  I  signal* 
led  to  Surfuraz  Khan  to  seize  him. 

"  *  Look,  Nuwab ! '  cried  he ;  and  he 
laid  hold  on  his  right  arm  with  a  firm 
grasp. 

**  *  How  dare  you  touch  me,  slave?* 
ejaculated  Subzee  Khan.  *  How  dare 
you  touch  a  Nuwab * 

**  He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  I  had 
thrown  the  cloth  about  his  neck.  Sur- 
furaz Khan  still  held  his  hand,  and  my 
father  pulled  at  his  legs  with  all  his  force. 
The  Nuwab  snored  several  timet  like  a 
man  in  a  deep  sleep,  but  my  grip  was  fimk 
and  did  not  relax;  a  horse  would  have 
died  under  it.  Suddenly,  aa  he  writhed 
under  me,  every  muscle  in  his  body  ^aU 
vercd ;  he  snored  again  still  louder,  and 
the  now  yielding  form  offered  no  resist 
ance.  I  gazed  upon  his  features,  and  8a# 
that  the  breath  of  life  had  passed  from  the 
body  it  had  but  now  animated.  Subzee 
Khan  was  dead — I  had  debtroyed  the 
slaver  of  hundreds ! 

**  But  no  one  had  thought  of  his  poor 
slave  girl,  who,  at  some  distance,  and  with 
her  back  turned  to  us,  had  been  busily  en-  - 
gaged  in  preparing  another  rich  draught 
for  her  now  unconscious  master.  §he 
had  not  heard  the  noise  of  our  scuffle,  nor 
the  deep  groaus  which  had  escaped  from 
some  of  the  Nuwab's  people,  and  she  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  Surfuraz  Khan 
was  now  employed  in  stripping  the  armour 
and  dress  from  the  dead  body. 

*<  Ya  Alia!  Sahib,  what  a  piercing  shriek 
escaped  her,  when  she  saw  what  had  been 
done!  I  shall  never  forget  it,  nor  her 
look  of  horror  and  misery  as  she  rushed 
forward  and  threw  herself  on  the  body. 
Although  master  and  slave,  Suhib,  they 
had  loved. 

<*  Her  lips  were  glued  to  those  of  the 


*  A  cup  (of  wine)  is  drunk,-.tbaQ  I  have  dnink  it ; 
What  is  it  to  any  one  ? 
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vneoDtdoiiB  oorpie.  which  had  so  of!en  re« 
turned  her  wann  caresses  and  she  mar- 
mured  ID  her  agony  all  the  endearing 
tense  by  which  she  had  used  in  their  pri- 
vate houn  to  call  him,  and  implored  him 
to  awake. 

<*  *  He  cannot  be  dead  I  he  cannot  be 
dead !'  cried  the  fair  girl, — for  she  was 
beautiful  to  look  on.  Sahib,  as  she  partly 
rose  and  brushed  back  her  dishevelled  hair 
from  her  eyes ;  *  and  yet  he  motes  not— 
he  speaks  not* — and  she  gased  on  his  fea- 
tures for  a  moment.  *  Ah  1'  she  screamed, 
*"  look  at  his  eyes — look  at  them — they 
will  fall  out  of  his  head  !  and  his  counte- 
nance, tis  not  my  own  lord's — those  are 
not  the  lips  which  have  often  spoken  kind 
words  to  his  poor  Kureena  1  Oh,  my  heart, 
what  a  pain  is  there  V 

"  •  111  is  will  never  do,*  cried  I;  'some 
of  you  put  her  out  of  her  misery  ;  for  my 
part,  I  war  not  with  women.' 

**  *  The  girl  is  fair,*  said  Surfuraz  Khan ; 
*  I  will  give  her  a  last  chance  for  life.* 

**  <  Hark  you  P  cried  he  to  her,  <  this  is 
no  time  for  fooling;*  and  as  he  rudely 
diook  her  by  the  arm,  she  looked  up  in 
bis  face  with  a  piteous  expression,  and 
pointed  to  the  body  by  which  she  was 
kneeling  and  mourning  as  she  rocked  her- 
wAt  to  and  fro.  '  Hear  me,*  cried  the 
Khan,  *  those  who  have  done  that  work 
will  end  thy  miserable  life  unless  thou 
bearkenest  to  reason.  I  have  no  wife,  no 
child :  thou  shalt  be  both  to  me,  if  thou 
wilt  rise  and  follow  me.  Why  waste  fur- 
ther thought  on  the  dead?  And  thou 
wast  his  slave  too!  Rise,  I  say  again, 
and  thy  life  is  spared — thou  shall  be  JVee.* 

«<  Who  spoke  to  me?'  said  she,  in 
tones  scarcely  audible.  *  Ah,  do  not  take 
me  from  him ;  my  heart  is  broken !  I 
am  dying,  and  you  would  not  part  us  V 

*< '  Listen,  fool  ]*  exclaimed  the  Khan ; 
■  before  this  assembly  I  promise  thee  life 
and  a  happy  home,  yet  thou  bearkenest 
not:  tempt  not  thy  fote;  a  word  from 
me,  and  thou  diest.  Wilt  thou  tiien  fol- 
low me  ?  my  horse  is  ready,  we  will  leave 
the  dead,  and  think  no  more  ou  the  fate 
of  him  who  lies  there.* 

***  Think  no  more  on  him  !  forget  him 
—my  own,  my  noble  lover  !  Oh,  no,  no, 
BO !  Is  he  not  dead  ?  and  I  too  am  dying.* 

<•  •  Again  I  warn  thee,  miserable  girl,* 
cried  Surfuraz  Khan ;  *  urge  me  not  to 
use  force ;  I  would  that  you  followed  me 
willingly— as  yet  I  have  not  laid  hands  on 
tbee.' 

**  A  low  moan  was  her  only  reply,  as  she 
turned  again  to  the  dead,  and  caressed  the 
distorted  and  now  stiffening  features. 

•'  *  Away  with  the  body  1*  cried  I  to 
jome  of  the  Lughascs,  who  were  waiting 


to  do  their  office ;  <bne  weuld  think  ▼• 
were  all  a  parcel  of  lovesick  girls,  like 
that' mourning  wretch  there  Are  we  to 
stay  loitering  here  because  of  her  fooling? 
Away  with  it !' 

"  My  order  was  obeyed ;  four  of  them 
seized  the  body,  and  bore  it  off  in  spite  of 
the  now  frantic  exertions  of  the  slave; 
they  were  of  no  avail ;  she  vras  held  by 
two  men,  and  her  struggles  to  free  herself 
gradually  exhausted  her. 

•*  •  Now  is  your  time,*  cried  I  to  Sur- 
furaz Khan  ;  *  lay  hold  of  her  in  the  name 
of  the  thousand  Shitans,  since  you  must 
have  her,  and  put  her  on  your  hone :  yon 
can  hold  her  on,  and  it  will  be  your  own 
fault  if  you  cannot  keep  her  quiet.* 

"  Surfuraz  Khan  raised  her  in  his  arms 
as  if  she  had  been  a  child  ;  and  though 
now  restored  to  consciousness,  as  she  by 
turns  reviled  us,  denounced  us  as  murder- 
ers, and  implored  us  to  kill  her,  he  bore 
her  off  and  placed  her  on  his  horse.  But 
it  was  of  no  use  ;  her  screams  were  terri- 
fic, and  her  struggles  to  be  free  almost  de- 
fied the  efforts  of  Surfuraz  Khan  on  one 
side,  and  one  of  his  men  on  the  other,  to 
hold  hereon. 

'*  We  proceeded  about  half  across  in  this 
manner,  when  my  father,  who  had  hitherto 
been  a  silent  spectator,  rode  up,  as  I 
was  again  vainly  endeavouring  to  persuade 
the  slave  to  be  quiet  and  to  bear  with  her 
fate. 

"  «  This  is  worse  than  folly,*  cried  he, 
*  it  is  madness  ;  and  you,  above  all,  Sur- 
furaz Khan,  to  be  enamoured  of  a  smooth- 
foced  girl  in  such  a  bmry!  What  could 
we  do  were  we  to  meet  travellers  ?  She 
would  denounce  us  to  them,  and  then  a 
fine  piece  of  business  we  should  have  made 
of  it.  Shame  on  you  I  do  you  not  know 
your  duty  better  ?' 

**  <  ril  have  no  more  to  say  to  the 
devil,*  gaid  the  man  on  the  left  of  the 
horse  doggedly  ;  <  you  may  even  get  her 
on  the  best  way  you  can  ;  what  with  her 
and  the  horse,  a  pretty  time  I  am  likely 
to  have  of  it  to  the  end  of  the  journey  ;* 
and  he  quitted  his  hold. 

•*  *  Ay,  said  J,  •  and  think  you  that 
tongue  of  hers  will  be  silent  when  we 
reach  our  stage  ?  what  will  you  do  with 
her  then  ?* 

" « Devil !'  cried  the  Khan,  striking  her 
violently  on  the  face  with  his  sheathed 
sword,  *  will  you  not  sit  quiet,  and  let  me 
lead  the  horse?' 

**  The  violence  with  which  he  had  struck 
caused  the  sword  to  cut  through  its 
wooden  scabbard,  and  it  had  inflicted  a 
severe  wound  on  her  face. 

**  *  There,*  cried  my  father,  « you  have 
spoilt  her  beauty  at  any  rate  by  your  vio« 
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leDce ;  what  do  you  now  want  with  her  ?' 

« <  She  18  quiet  at  all  eventg,'  laid  the 
Khan,  and  he  led  the  horse  a  short  dis- 
tance. 

<*  But  the  blow  had  only  partly  stunned 
her»  and  she  recovered  to  a  fresh  consci- 
ousness of  her  situation ;  the  blood  trick- 
led dowi)  her  face,  and  she  wiped  it  away 
with  her  hand ;  she  looked  piteously  at  it 
for  an  instant,  and  the  next  dashed  herself 
violently  to  the  earth. 

**  *  One  of  you  hold  the  animal,*  cried 
the  Khan,  *till  I  put  her  up  again.' 
But  she  struggled  more  than  ever,  and 
rent  the  air  with  her  screams :  he  drew 
his  sword  and  raised  it  over  her. 

*•  <  Strike  !  *  she  cried,  '  murderer  and 
villain  as  you  are,  strike  I  and  end  the 
wretched  life  of  the  poor  slave  ;  you  have 
already  wounded  me,  and  another  blow 
will  free  me  from  my  misery ;  I  thought 
I  could  have  died  then,  but  death  will  not 
come  to  me.  Will  you  not  kill  me* — 
and  the  spat  on  him. 

**  *  This  is  not  to  be  borne ;  fool  that 
I  was  to  take  so  much  trouble  to  preserve 
a  worthless  life,*  cried  the  Khan,  sheath- 
ing his  sword  ;  *  thou  shalt  die,  and  that 
quickly.*  He  threw  his  roomal  about  her 
neck,  and  she  writhed  in  her  death  agonies 
under  his  fatal  grasp. 

*<  *  There  !'  cried  he,  quitting  his  hold, 
*  I  would  it  had  been  otherwise ;  but  it 
was  her  fate,  and  I  have  accomplished  it  1* 
and  he  left  the  body  and  strode  on  in 
moody  silence.  * " 

But  we  must  close  this  hook  of  hor- 
rora.  The  writer  pnifrsses,  and  we 
believe  truly  to  have  derived  the  sub- 
stance of  l)is  narrative  from  authentic 
documents ;  and  we  are  also  prepared 
to  admit  fully,  that  much  of  the  infor- 
mation which  he  derived  from  his  im- 
mediate informant  is  true.  That  this 
individual  has  ovrrstated  his  own  atro- 
cities, we  do  not  believe ;  but,  that  he 
has  availed  himsflluf  the  credulity  of  his 
auditor,  to  introduce  sundry  episodes 
which  have  but  little  foundation  in 
matters  of  fart,  in  order  to  gild  and 
adorn  his  own  character  by  a  parade 
of  sundry  virtues  and  accomplish- 
roents,  appears  to  us  but  too  probable. 
Ameer  Ali  stood  before  Captain  Tay- 
lor as  a  convicted  reprobate  of  the 
most  revoltinir  kind ;  as  one  who  had 
forsworn  his  kindred  with  humanity  ; 
and,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  species,  up  to  the  pe- 
riod when  it  was  saved  by  turning  upon 
his  own  associates,  and  betraying  them 
Jnio  ibe  haiid«  of  justice.     He  could 


not,  therefore,  but  be  consciout  of  the 
utter  loathing  and  abhorrence  with 
which  he  must  have  been  rc^rded  bj 
those  whose  bread  he  eat,  and  whose 
chain  he  wore  ;  and  it  was  most  natu- 
ral that  he  should  endeavour  to  lighteo 
the  obloquy  under  which  he  lived,  bjr 
sundry  touches  of  the  tender  and  the 
heroic,  which  were  calculated  to  invest 
him  with  no  little  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  many  a  gentle  reader.  Captain 
Taylor  viny  have  been  aware  of  them, 
but  there  is  no  collecting  that  he  was 
so  from  any  part  of  the  work  before 
us  ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a 
serious  defect,  not  to  have  endeavoured, 
at  least,  to  mark  the  line  of  distinctiou 
between  Ameer  Ali  as  a  narrator  of 
appalling  facts,  and  Ameer  Ali  at  a 
mere  impostor. 

Nor  do  we  think  the  form  of  narrap 
tive,  under  which  Captain  Taylor  bat 
conveyed  his  disclosures,  the  best  cal* 
culated  for  impressing  them,  as  ttii* 
doubted  realities^  upon  the  minds  of  hit 
readers.  They  come  before  us  with 
an  air  of  fiction.  It  requires  an  ha* 
bitual  reference  to  other  documentii 
not  to  believe  that  the  whole  is  a  work 
of  imagination.  Flis  spokesman  it  in- 
troduced with  such  a  disposition  of 
stage-lights,  scenery,  and  decorationti 
as  impresses  the  belief  that  he  it  bnt 
acting  a  part  throughout  ;  and,  that 
whatever  foundation  the  subject  of  bb 
communication  may  be  thought  to  have 
in  reality,  great  allowance  should  be 
made  for  oriental  extravagance  and 
dramatic  exaggeration.  Captain  Tay« 
lor  directly  reverr^es  the  principle  by 
which  the  celebrated  De  Foe  wat 
guided  in  the  production  of  those  in* 
imitable  works  by  u  hich  he  has  achieved 
a  literary  immoitality.  He  causes  hit 
fictions  to  pass  for  facts  ;  the  Cap* 
tain  causes  bis  facts  to  pass  for  fic- 
tions. 

And  this  does  not  arise  from  any 
want  of  ability  to  do  his  subject  every 
justice ;  hut  from  the  propensity  to 
book-making,  now  unhappily  so  pre- 
valent, which  prompts  an  author  to 
consider,^r«/,  how  much  he  may  make 
of  his  book,  and  only  secondly,  the 
most  fitting  form  in  which  bis  subject 
should  be  presented  to  his  readers. 

in  our  judgment,  the  Captain  would 
have  done  better,  had  the  communica- 
tions with  which  he  has  favoured  the 
public,  appeared  in  a  graver  and  a 
more  autlientic  form  ;  nor  can  we  be- 
lieve that,  in  such  a  shape,  they  would 
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liaTe  had  less  Dimieroiis  or  less  earnest 
readers.  Nor  should  he  have  confined 
hiiDsclf^  professedly,  to  the  disclosures 
of  a  single  informer.  As  he  has  availed 
btmselfof  the  confessions  of  many  of  the 
tribe,  so  he  should  have  accompanied 
their  statements,  wherever  it  could  be 
done,  by  such  corroborating  circumstan- 
ces as  might  lend  them  credit,  always 
holding  the  principle  iu  view,  that  the 
more  attrocious  the  narrative,  the  more 
powerful  the  evidence  bv  which  it 
should  be  sustained,  in  orcfer  to  its  be- 
ing credited  by  reasonable  hearers. 

There  are  in  the  narrative  some 
little  inadvertencies,  which,  to  us,  bear 
the  marks  of  haste.  Ameer  AH  men- 
tions that,  at  his  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  Thuggee,  Ismail  de<:lared 
that  he  was  not  his  father ;  and  this 
declaration  seems  to  have  excited  no* 
thing  more  than  a  momentary  surprise, 
which  leads  to  no  enquiry,  and  is  for- 
gotten almost  as  soon  as  it  is  enter- 
tained. At  the  close  of  the  work, 
when  he  and  Ismail  are  detected,  the 
Litter,  just  before  he  is  put  to  death, 
repeats  the  declaration  that  Ameer  Ali 
is  not  his  son,  which  our  hero  then  ap- 
pears to  have  heard  for  the  Jirti  time  ; 
and  exhibits  all  the  interesting  per- 
plexity and  embarrassment  respecting 
the  mystery  of  his  origin,  which  might 
have  been  natural  enough  when  he  was 
setting  out  in  life,  flushed  with  the 
hope  of  achieving  distinction  and 
wealth,  but  was  utterly  out  of  place  at 
a  time  when  the  only  consideration 
which  could  have  occupied  his  mind 
was,  by  what  degree  of  baseness  he 
might  avoid  an  ignominious  exit. 

But  we  must  conclude  ; — not,  how- 
ever, without  again  adjuring  our  legis- 
lators to  turn  a  heedful  attention  to 
the  foul  and  formidable  conspiracy 
in  this  country,  which,  in  so  many 
points  of  viewj  resembles  the  system, 


which,  in  the  pages  before  us,  is  so 
fully  exposed.  They  may  see,  that 
that  frightful  system  for  ages  eluded 
the  notice  of  government,  and  that 
the  instances  were  rare,  indeed,  in 
which  its  guilty  votaries  were  broi^ht 
under  the  animadversion  of  the  law. 
It  is  thus  possible  that  a  conspiracy, 
equally  formidable  against  life  and 
property,  may  exist  in  this  country, 
although,  by  the  functionaries  of  go*- 
vernment,  it  may  not  be,  as  yet,  de- 
tected. They  may  see  the  very  strong 
terms  in  which  a  leading  officer  iii 
the  British  service  was  prepared  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  fraternity  as  the  Thugs  un- 
til his  eyes  were,  as  it  were,  torn  open 
by  the  damning  facts  which  came  be- 
fore them.  And  he  had  no  interest  in 
professing  this  incredulity,  by  reason 
of  any  dependence  of  the  government 
under  which  he  served,  upon  any  of 
the  leading  actors  in  this  mystery  of 
iniquity.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
receive  the  professions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  administration,  that 
thej/  are  utterly  unaware  of  any  thing 
deeply  or  extensively  dangerous  in  the 
riband  conspiracy,  (of  which,  at  last, 
they  have  been  constrained  to  admit 
the  existence,)  as  any  proof  that  it  is 
not,  in  reality,  as  atrocious  and  as  for- 
midable as  we  and  others  have  main- 
tained. All  we  require  is,  searching 
and  dispassionate  investigation :  and 
we  implore  our  Conservative  friends 
to  be  at  their  posts,  and  not  to  suffer 
many  weeks  of  the  approaching  ses- 
sion to  elapse,  before  they  call  for  a 
renewal  of  that  enquiry  before  the 
Lords,  to  which  we  are  already  in- 
debted for  disclosures  of  the  most  im- 
portant kind,  but  which,  as  yet,  has 
only  touched  upon  the  surface  of  by 
far  the  greatest  of  the  evils  of  Ireland^ 
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THE   WAY    WE   DO   THINGS. 


This  w  Ihe  age  of  exposure.  The 
world  is  in  its  autumn  ;  the  foliage  is 
falling  from  the  tree  of  society  ;  the 
internal  ramification  begins  to  be  seen. 
Nay,  the  very  fig-leaf  threatens  to 
drop,  and  we  shall  have  with  the  next 
age  Adam  and  Eve*s  Eden  negligee  in 
fashion  again.  Even  now,  conceal- 
ment is  not  A  la  mode — every  thing 
must  be  known  by  everybody — so  we 
think  it  best  to  forestal  our  enemies 
by  ourselves  disclosing  frankly  all  we 
have  to  tell.  We  will  not  call  it  con- 
fessing, for  the  term  implies  guilt 
We  "  court  inquiry,**  to  use  the  fa- 
vorite phrase  of  the  secret  societies, 
and  invite  the  world  to  inspect  our 
menage.  Here,  on  the  part  of  all 
reviewers  and  editors,  we  undertake 
to  shew  the  beautiful  arrangements 
behind  the  scenes — aye,  and  establish 
our  claim  to  public  gratitude  besides, 
for  the  self-sacrificing  exertions  which 
have  brought  the  hidden  machinerv  to 
such  perfection.  Don't  let  our  brothers 
of  the  craft  be  a  bit  alarmed.  They 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Fear!  Why, 
they  ought  to  exult  rather  at  the  idea 
of  their  modest  merit  being  paraded 
down  from  the  attics,  and  brought  to 
the  level  of  common  eyes.  We  are 
too  important  a  faction  now-a-days  to 
be  a  hidden  power.  We  come  forward, 
like  the  Romish  chapels  in  our  own 
blessed  metropolis,  out  of  the  lanes 
and  alleys  into  the  crowded  street,  and 
boldly  proclaim  ourselves  a  class — aye, 
and  a  high  and  influential  class  in  the 
community.  Why  should  we  not  be 
represented? — but,  like  Sir  Malise  of 
Raven  wood,  we  **  bide  our  time." 

Reviewing  is  the  foundation  of  all 
periodical  writing.  Reviewing  is  the 
grand  substratum,  on  which  we  build 
our  popularity  and  renown.  To  re- 
view is,  in  the  present  day,  to  sell,  to 
succeed,  to  be  in  vogue.  Books  are 
seldom  read,  but  books  must  be  known. 
Madame  de  Stael  said  that  in  Fiance 
people  read  books  to  talk  of  them. 
Now,  thanks  to  us,  you  may  talk  of 
them  equally  well  without  reading 
them.  The  purchase  of  new  publica- 
tions is  hence  principally  confined  to 
clubs,  libraries,  and  trunk-makers.  We 
take  the  trouble  upon  ourselves,  and 
offer  the  review  as  all  that  is  fit  for 


the  public  to  know  of  what  the  human 
mind  is  about  from  month  to  month. 

But  we  have  promised  to  be  candid. 
The  most  simple  idea  of  a  review  it, 
that  the  reviewer  takes  up  a  book 
when  it  comes  out,  and  in  the  silent 
recesses  of  his  study,  or  peradventure 
by  the  banks  of  some  crystal  stream, 
sadly  and  seriously  cons  it  over,  and 
then,  according  to  its  intrinsic  merit, 
impartially  and  laboriously  commits 
to  writing  his  opinion  of  it,  to  be 
duly  published  at  the  end  of  the 
month  or  quarter,  as  it  may  be.  Mj 
innocent  friend,  if  such  be  your  belief, 
you  are  mistaken.  Such  was,  indeed, 
the  primitive  practice  of  our  fore- 
fathers, ere  Keats  had  died,  or  Byron 
drawn  his  pen  ;  but  now — nous  avont 
changes  tout  cela — we  have  our  object, 
independent  of  books  altogether,  and 
arrange  our  matters  with  as  little 
reference  to  our  nominal  subjects,  as 
if  we  had  nothing  on  our  shelf  but 
the  cheese  and  the  black  bottle.  A 
moderate  hand  will  tiump  you  up  an 
article  on  any  grave  work  between 
Sunday  and  Sunday;  but  it  requires 
a  good  one  to  clap  on  half  a  dozen 
new  books  to  the  nead  of  a  critique 
previously  composed,  so  as  to  conc^ 
the  joining.  This  is  the  triumph  of 
the  art,  and  he  is  most  perfect  at  his 
milier,  who  can  burn  a  fleet  of  books, 
Archimedes  like,  without  ever  touch- 
ing them.  In  these  cases  it  is  plain, 
the  book  or  books  are  an  uncertain 
quantity ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
^ive  us  the  book,  we  can  with  equal 
facility  turn  it  to  suit  our  own  ends, 
whatever  they  may  be.  A  friend  of 
ours,  who  had  been  engaged  at  one 
time  in  the  establishment  of  one  of 
the  most  skilful  of  the  periodicals,  has 
put  into  our  hands  a  couple  of  frag- 
ments, which  will  illustrate  what  we 
have  been  saying.  They  are  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  two  critiques 
written,  the  one  in  praise,  the  other 
in  disparagement  of  the  same  poem. 
The  fact  is,  it  was  at  first  supposed 
the  work  was  written  by  a  half-paj 
Irish  officer,  and  hence  the  cutting 
up ;  but  it  having  been  afterwards 
discovered  that  it  was  the  efl^usion  of 
a  sentimental  peer,  the  "  flattering 
unction**  was  thrown  off,  in  time  for 
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the  press  of  the  same  month^whether 
bj  the  same  hand,  our  friend  either 
could  not  or  would  not  inform  us. 
The  lines  reviewed  are  these — 

•  M  from  tk«  amoke  fhat  o'er  yon  city  spreads, 
Tlio  ChniciMS  only  show  their  lioly  heads ; 

Reyibwbr  a. 

**  We  hare  selected  the  above  lines,**  says 
reriewer  A,  ••  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
in  a  collected  (bnn,  all  the  imperfections  and 
absurdities  which  we  have  been  tracing  in 
their  diloted  state,  through  the  insipid  length 
of  this  poem.     We  may  toil  in  the  mine  for 
a  long  time,  before  we  are  enabled  by  a  lucky 
hit  to  iMreak  of  so  small  a  specimen  so  rich 
in  the  oro-— lead — which   weighs  it  down. 
And  there  is  something  grotesquely  absurd 
aboQt  it,  which  by  a  whimsical  use  of  the 
nme  metaphor,  may  be  likened  to  crystaliza- 
tion,  and  miakes  it  fit  for  any  museum.    There 
ii  a  Homeric  exordium — the  note  of  prepara- 
tion.     '  Am  from   the  smoke* — and  at  the 
eoncct  distance  down  we  of  course  find,  *  so 
midst    the   dimness.*      But   what    is    this 
tetrametral    simile?      Only    fancy  a  dozen 
or  two   of   churches  gasping  for  air,  and 
dirustiiig  their  '  holy  heads*  up  out  of  the 
sacrikgioos  ooal  smoke,  and  giving  *  tongue,' 
as  if  they  wen  calling  on  heaven  to  loosen 
the  blade  cravat  they  have  got  so  tight  round 
tiieir  throats.     We  should  be  glad  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact /loeofe,  and  if  theoenve  (where- 
abonts)   were  Dublin,  would    &in    inquire 
whether  NeUtm  and  Wellington  had  on  their 
n^t-capa  on  the  occasion,  and  so  hid  their 
diminished '  heads*  in  such  *  holy*  company  ; 
and  if— more  strange  than  all — the  dome  of 
law  had  fidt  the  senntion  of  shame,  and 
sneaked  down  into  the  fog,  or  escaped  notice 
in  a    cloud  of  its  own   powder,   as  Paris 
ahfdtered  himself  from  the  angry  horns  of  the 
injured  Greek.     All  this  were  surely  worth 
inquiry.     We  should  like  to  be  informed  too, 
by  some  competent  authority,  whether  amidst 
the '  ham'  that  '  sweUt*  firora  a  metropolis, 
the  '  bells'  which,  although  they  evidently 
in  the  simile  are  tolling  for  service,  are  re- 
moved afterwards  on  the  back  of  a  poetic 
license  into  the  clock,  to  stand  metaphorically 
for  '  Time,'  are  the  only  perceptible  sounds, 
or  whether  in  this  tumid  hum,  the  rattUng 
«f  earriages,  take  not  rather  a  prominent 
part,  particularly  if  a  railway  be  near,  to 
ssy  nothing  of  ^e  piercing  screams  of  little 
beJd  boysy  who,  if  within  half  a  mile,  contrive 
to  keq>  their  treble  pretty  distinct  in  the 
grand  metropolitan  anthem.     All  this  were 
worth  dearing  np,  as  well    as   some  other 
minor  particulars,  before  it  might  be  said  to 
be  '  proved  *  to  the  morality  of  the  cloister, 
even  in  such  mighty  mouthfols  of  words  as 
^  laat  line  is  composed  of^  that  the  pious 
man  may  '  move'    from  Henrietta-street  to 
SlephenVgreen  in  the  dead  of  night,  with- 
out the  slightest  danger  to  his  purse,  person, 
or  permmaJ  character. 


As  from  the  hum  that  thence  for  ever  swells, 
Alone  diBtin«*t  sound  forth  Uielr  solemn  bdb» 
So  midst  the  dimness  and  the  din  of  earth, 
God,  and  the  flux  of  time  come  dearly  forth, 
As  if  to  monkish  moralists  to  prore, 
That  safe  through  crowds  the  Christian^  course 
may  more.'* 

Reviewer  B. 

"  In  the  above  noble  verses,'*  says  reviewer 
B,  **  we  know  not  which  to  admire  more,  the 
excellence  of  the  morality  conveyed,  or  the 
beauty  and  correctness   of  the  imagery  by 
which  it  is  illustrated.     We  can  fancy  the 
whole  scene    from    Glasnevin,  perhaps,   or 
Hampstead,    or    Pere    la    Chaise — Sunday 
morning — below,  joy,  and  the  roar  of  dense 
population — *  the   dimness    and     the    din; 
above,  islands  of  steeples,  and  the  measured 
toll — God  and  Time.       Every  word  tells; 
and  then  the  pointy  for  the    feeble-hearted 
philosopher,  that  the  landmarks  of  religion 
and    truth   are  never  concealed,  that  *  safe 
through  crowd*  the  Christian*s  course  may 
move;*  all  wound  up  with  such  convincing 
strength,  that  he  must  be  dull  indeed  who 
is  not  instructed  as  well  as  delighted  by  its 
conclusion.*' 
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This  18  quite  enough  to  show  how 
superior  the  Crafl  rise  to  all  the  mere 
accidents  of  merit  or  the  contrary  in 
the  works  before  them.  It  is  only  by 
that  beautiful  process  of  philosophy, 
(philosophy,  which,  in  its  march,  has 
even  entered  the  study  of  the  critic,) 
resulting  in  the  application  of  general 
rules,  that  he  has  been  enabled  thus  to 
render  himself  independent  of  circum- 
stances, and  ready  for  every  need. 

It  is  known  to  roost  of  tlie  attorneys' 
clerks,  and  to  the  more  studious  of  the 
junior  bar,  that  certain  legal  writings 
called  declarations  are  fitted  with  de- 
terminate heads  and  tails,  like  the 
epicene  faces  and  feet  over  which  a 
child  slips  painted  costumes  of  Turks, 
infidels,  heretics,  and  grisettes  ;  and 
that  the  body  of  the  instrument  may 
be  varied  almost  infinitely,  provided 
only  it  fits  and  dovetails  at  each  ex- 
tremity into  the  phrase  required  by 
the  court  and  form  of  action.  Now, 
your  reviewer  has  his  precedents  as 
cut  and  dried  as  that  undemurrable 
Base,  Mr«  Chitty,  himself;  and  has 
only  to  determine  whether  he  is  to 
consider  his  author  as  guiltv  of  poetic 
assumption,  or  as  a  defaulter  in  his 
accounts  with   the  public,    or,  as  a 

Elagiarist,  perhaps,  that  he  has  got 
old  of  the  property  of  another,  and 
converted  it  to  his  own  use.  He  then 
applies  himself  to  making  out  his 
**  counts,**  and,  clapping  on  the  com- 
mon forms  at  either  end,  produces 
a  finished  critique  with  surprisingly 
little  mental  labour.  Is  he  to  adopt 
the  plain  style,  and  commend  in  a 
business-like  way,  he  may  take  the 
simplest  form  of  all,  and  commence 
with  ••  This  is  a  good  book  ;" — or, 
in  a  more  complimentary  style,  ••  We 
thank  Mr.  So-and-so  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  our  stock  of  literature"* — (or, 
if  poetry,  classically)  **  for  the  addi- 
tional pearl  he  has  strung  on  the 
<*arcanet  of  our  native  muse.**  The 
**  common  form**  for  concluding  such 
an  article  would  be  something  like 
this — **  In  fine,  we  congratulate  the 
talented  author  on  the  happy  issue 
of  his  labours,  (this  last  word  to  be 
varied  in  case  the  book  id  poetical), 
and  safely  recommend  the  work  (to 
be  varied  as  before)  t»  the  attention 
of  that  cldss  of  our  readers  (and  each 
reader  will  of  course  consider  himself 
as  belonging  to  it)  which  possesses 
eapabiViiy  to  conceive,  and  heart  to 


feel   true   merit  in  whatever  shape  it 
may  be  put  before  it." 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  should  his 
business  be  to  apply  the  sledge-hammer 
without  prelude,  he  has  only  to  look 
in    his    precedents   for  the    following 
commencement : — **  Extended   as  our 
reading  has   been,  and   execrable    as 
have  been  thousands  of  the  works  we 
have  been  condemned  to  wade  through, 
we  never  were  so  nearly  overcome  at 
in   the  Sisyphean  toil  of  rolling  our 
mind   up   the   mountain   of  stupidity 
heaped  together  in  the  volumes  before 
us.*'     But  should  this  be  considered 
a    little    trop  fort^   there    are    other 
forms    which    exhibit  equally  plainly 
to  a   practised   eye,  though    perhaps 
not  so  immediately  to  the  generality 
of  readers,  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
reviewer.     The  following  is  frequently 
met  with  : — "  Among  the  few  maxims 
which  have  guided  our  judicial  conduct 
since   we  first  ascended    the    throne 
of   criticism,    there    is    not    one   we 
have    more    rigidly  adhered  to  than 
that     which     recommends    liberality^ 
leniency  of  construction,  and  courtesjr 
of  style  towards  the  humblest  of  our 
subjects.*'       Here   the  unskilful   and 
innocent    might    perhaps    expect    aa 
illustration    of   the    maxim    in    what 
they  are  to  meet  with  as  the  article 
proceeds ; — but   the    habitual    reader 
of  periodicals   knows   what    all    this 
means,  and  how  the  effect  of  a  storm 
of  abuse  is  heightened  by  this  lull  al 
the  beginning.     The  next  sentence  ia 
such  a  critique  might  be  stereotyped- 
it  invariably  begins  with  **  but**  There 
are  some,  nowever,  of  the  **  ungentle 
crafl**  who  are   more  ambitious,  and 
«eek  to  puzzle  the  knowing  ones  them- 
«elves.     It  is  an  art  to  put  people  on  a 
false  scent.     We  have  known  five  or 
six  closely  printed  pages  devoted  to 
mystification,  where  space  was  not  aa 
object.     Indeed,   it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  sensible  people  are  pimled 
even  at  the  end  to  know  whetner  the 
remarks  they  have  been  reading  are 
laud<itory  or  the  reverse.      WitnesSt 
for  instance,    Pope's   sly   ridicule  of 
Pbillips*s  pastorals  in  the  GuardHttn^ 
so  sly,  as  to  pass  with  the  editor,  Steele, 
himself,  for  sterling  praise.    This  arises 
commonly,  as  we  said  before,  from  the 
ambition  of  the  writer,  who  will  occA- 
sionally,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
his  own  acumen  ana  judgment,  dissect 
every  fault,  anatomize  morbid  feelings* 
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probe  tore  pointo,  and  cauierize  flagfant 
defects  ;  and  then,  after  he  has  eicited 
our  horror  and  indignation  to  the 
proper  pitch,  will  lay  himself  down 
oomplacently  to  undo  all  tie  has  been 
doing,  with  the  coolness  of  a  Curran. 
Somewhat  of  this  Phcenii.  principle 
is  obsenrable  in  Christopher  North's 
handling  of  the  poems  of  one  Tennyson^ 
in  which  the  unfortunate  poetaster, 
after  being  hung  up  on  the  gibbet  of 
ridicule  until  he  is  black  in  the  face, 
is  cut  down  stone  dead,  and  galvanized, 
as  It  were,  into  a  sort  of  posthumous 
giggle  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  thea* 
trum  jkoeiarum. 

But  it  is  more  usual  for  reviewers 
to  have  for  their  simple  object  to  throw 
out  (as  knowing  huntsmen,  drawing  a 
eoTer  within  reach  of  the  metropolis, 
endeavour  to  do  the  cockneys)  the 
simple  ones  who  read,  by  either  putting 
them  on  a  false  scent,  or  not  permitting 
any  to  lie  at  all.  We  well  remember 
ourselves  (but  that  was  some  time  ago) 
being  at  fiiult.  The  critique  was  un  a 
volume  of  poetry — ^by  one,  alas  I  now 
no  more.  The  writer  quietly  put  on 
his  hat,  and  set  out  from  an  hotel  in 
Piccadilly  for  a  walk  to  the  westward; 
Ail  very  well,  thought  we,  but  where 
are  the  verses?  He  sauntered  along, 
looking  about  him,  remarking  every 
thing  he  saw,  into  Knightsbridge.  Still 
no  poetry.  He  turned  to  the  left, 
down  a  long  street  —  Sloane-street, 
•till  with  the  most  unpoetical  matter- 
of-fiu:t  nonchalance  in  the  world !  and 
mt  last,  passing  a  door  —  somewhere 
atK>ut  No.  i  12,  we  believe— he  stopped, 
as  if  recollecting  himself,  and  then 
coolly  informed  us  that  there  lived  the 
fair  authoress  of  the  volumes  under. 
review — no  less  than  poor  L.  E.  L. 
herself!  This  is  beginning  d  tort  et  d 
travert  with  a  vengeance — carrying  a 
fortress  by  zig-zags  ;  a  sort  of  Doome- 
rang  plan  of  bringing  down  the  game, 
peculiar  to  the  sportsmen  of  the  ma- 
gazines. But  it  is  all  in  the  way  of 
business — it  shows  invention  —  and 
gives  pleasant  little  surprises.  Who 
could  condemn  such  innocent  decep- 
tions ?  they  are  **  most  grateful"  to  the 
mind,  and  injure  neither  reviewer,  re- 
Tiewee,  nor  reader. 

"  Common  forms,**  gentle  reader, 
are  not  confined  to  heads  and  tails — 
there  are  a  set  of  energetic  and  fanciful 
expressions  always  lying  aboui  the  room, 
which  come  in  well  every  where,  and 


five  the  coup  de  maUre  to  the  job. 
'or  praise  there  are  such  as  these—- 
"deep  and   tender   interest"  —  "well 
conceived  "  —  ••  amply  developed  '*  — 
"rich  in  touching  scenes** — "exquisite 
portrayal  of  character** — "a  work,  in 
short,"  &c.  &c     Again  —  "  few  will 
lay  it  down  without  having  become 
debtors  to  the  author  for  a  large  har- 
vest of  delight  ** — "  we  conscientiausly 
recommend  ** — "  eminently  calculated  " 
—"unquestionably,**  &c.       Some  as- 
piring geniuses,  however,  aim  at  being 
new,   and  soar   out  of   the  common 
forms.      One  says— "full   of  striking 
portraiture,    and    Jbreground   episodes 
of     strong    and    powerful    painting.*' 
Another  monthly  Scaliger  assures  us 
that  a  tale  "displays  that  mysterious 
structure,    the     human    heart,   in    its 
strangest  unfoidings"     A  certain  gen- 
tleman places  a  certain  novel,  with  a 
startling  boldness  of  metaphor,  "  at  the 
head  of  the  Jieet  of  fiction-weavers^* 
We  own  we  do  not  quite  see  through 
this  image,  as  there  appears  to  us  about 
as  much  connexion   between  weavers 
and  a  fteet,  as  between  Spitalfields  and 
Spithead.     A  third  talks  of  a  '*  pro- 
digality of  power,  poetry  and  passion." 
And  here  be  it  observed,  alliteration 
is  a  great  help  at  a  pinch.     In   hasty 
remarks   the  similarity  of  the  initial 
letters  couples  together  a  set  of  run^ 
away  epithets,  and  makes  them  draw 
tolerably  det^ently  in  double  harness. 
A  story  may  be  described  as  being 
full  of  animation  and  art,  brightness, 
brilliancy  and  beauty— clearness,  close- 
ness, cleverness,  and  classicality  —  dig- 
nity, divinity,  depth,  devotion,  and  des- 
peration; and  so  on,  e,  f,  g,  to   the 
end  of  the  alphabet.     Nothing  easier ; 
yet  nothing  shows  shrewdness,  sensibi- 
lity, and  good  taste  more  clearly. 

But  the  plan  of  writing  the  whole 
review  beforehand  is,  we  make  bold  to 
say,  the  comble  of  all  literary  inven- 
tions.- This,  as  we  said  before,  re- 
quires a  skilful  workman  ;  but  then 
its  uses  are  proportionably  important. 
The  public  requires  to  have  a  little 
smattering  of  a  particular  subject — it 
is  the  reviewer's  business  to  cook  him 
up  a  hash  ;  so  he  has  only  slyly  to  get 
hold  of  some  forgotten  or  little-known 
treatise  upon  it,  shred  it  up  for  his 
article,  altering  the  words  occasionally, 
for  the  ease  of  his  conscience  ;  and 
then  make  up  a  formidable  list  of  every 
other  work  in  the  world  by  any  pos- 
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sibility  bearing  upon  it,  and  place  them 
at  the  head  of  an  article  which  does 
not  condescend  to  allude  to  one  of 
them,  and  is,  of  course,  perfectly  ori- 
ginal. A  commissioner  of  education, 
perhaps,  wishes  to  exhibit  the  arcana 
of  institutional  philosophy  ;  he  will 
take  for  his  heading:  the  Universal 
Spelling  Book,  Easy  Sentences,  Tom 
Thumb,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  the 
Horn  Book,  First  Sums,  and  the 
Wonderful  Adventures  of  Puss  in 
Boot?,  slyly  introducing  some  tract 
of  Victor  Cousin*s  among  them,  which 
tract  he  coolly  tramlates,  so  as  to  form 
the  half — the  better  half—of  his  essay. 
In  this  way  the  odds  and  ends  of 
yesterday  are  rechauffiet  with  a  little 
additional  pepper  for  the  palates  of 
to-day  ;  and  old  arguments,  in  the 
reviewer's  case,  are  as  useful  as  old 
lace  to  the  ladies,  and  as  loosely  tacked 
on  to  new  articles. 

But  there  are  intricacies  in  every 
art ;  and  we  have  only  spoken  of  down- 
right praise  and  blame,  now  by  no 
means  as  much  in  vogue  as  they  were 
in  days  of  yore.  The  fact  is,  if  you 
merely  praise  a  book,  you  will  be  in- 
stantly suspected  of  being  the  author 
yourself — for  be  it  known,  that  modern 
authors  are  very  commonly  their  own 
reyiewers  ;  and  then  they  have  only  to 
tear  off  from  each  puff  the  most  ex- 
Quisite  fragment  of  eulogy,  and  hang 
them  to  theadvertisements,  (i&AtcA  they 
draw  up  themselves^)  like  tails  to  a  kite, 
to  give  weight  to  the  announcement. 
Thus  a  fashionable  three  volume  novel- 
ist of  the  present  day  is,  like  Mrs. 
Malaprop's  Cerberus,  *' three  gentle- 
men at  once,"  author,  reviewer,  and 
advertiser. 

.  Direct  praise,  then,  is  of  little  ser- 
yice ;  and  by  a  purity  of  reasoning, 
direct  censure  is  not  the  way  to  hurt 
an  author  and  his  book.  Opposite  poles 
attract ;  and  Victor  Hugo  sold  better 
after  he  was  excommunicated  by  his 
holiness  of  the  Quarterly,  than  while  he 
sinned  in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Church. 
Abuse  is  a  bitter  that  will  make  things 
go  down  in  themselves  too  insipid  to  be 
relished.  Tlie  servant's  excuse  for  be- 
ing out,  was  that  he  went  to  see  **  a 
friend  hanged."  There  are  accomplices 
in  literature  as  well  as  at  thimblerig ; 
nor  will  it  ever  be  discovered,  till  the 
secrets  of  all  scribblers  are  opened,  w  ho 
eitols  because  he  admires,  and  who 
condemns  because  he  disapproves. 


Sometimes  these  reviewing  gentry 
contrive  to  cheat  even  their  own  em- 
ployers.  But  these  are  unprincipled 
fellows,  and  should  by  no  means  be 
countenanced.  The  worst  of  it  is,  it  is 
hard  to  detect  them.  The  writer  and 
editor  may  have  different  objects.  The 
one  puts  a  book — or  a  shelf  of  books, 
on  some  unknown  subject,  on  the  table 
of  the  other,  to  review  in  a  day  or  twe ; 
now  the  other  may  have  some  worthy, 
but  obscure  literary  friend,  who  cannot 
afford  a  legitimate  place  in  the  monthly 
stage,  but  would  gladly  bang  on  out* 
side,  or  slip  in  unawares,  though  it 
should  be  but  for  a  mile  or  two  on  the 
road  to  notice.  Here  the  "conductor^ 
may  be  of  use  to  him  ;  but  he  must 
display  his  art  in  concealing  from  the 
driver  of  the  omnibus  the  presence  of 
the  intruder,  and  the  fraud  on  his 
pocket.  Thisotten  succeeds  ;^  but  must 
now  be  done  with  additional  caution, 
as  we  are  beginning  to  be  up  to  the 
thing,  and  besides  there  is  always  some 
d — d  good  natured  friend  to  cry  **  whip 
behind,"  as  the  intellectual  machine 
goes  by. 

Stipendiary  critics  of  this  class  are, 
we  repeat  it,  unprincipled  fellows.  We 
scorn  the  vices  of  reviewers,  as  much 
as  Lord  Byron  does  their  virtues  ;  and, 
following  Mr.  Babbage's  plan  with  the 
publishers,  we,  in  parliamentary  phrase, 
**withhuld  nothing"  where  the  interests 
of  truth  demand  an  explanation.  In- 
deed, we  editors  have  a  hard  case  to 
play,  and  sometimes  our  corps  de  ballet 
are  too  much  for  us.  But  still  we  have 
things  better  arranged  than  is  com- 
monly thought,  for  for  us  there  are 
*' common  forms'*  as  well  as  for  our 
underlings.  Indeed,  unless  there  were 
a  system  in  these  matters,  what  would 
become  of  us  ?  Suppose  we  have  a 
month  approaching  and  unprovided  for 
— our  table,  shelves,  boxc;s,  pockets, 
and  heads  are  stuffed  with  material— 
but  how  to  introduce  order  into  the 
mass — how  to  charm  the  rude  elements 
into  an  harmonious  combination  ?  that 
is  the  question.  Behold,  then,  gentle 
reader,  the  general  rules.  First,  there 
is  the  Leading  Article — this  is  import- 
anf,  and  mr.sr  be  written  with  a  certain 
air  of  dogmatical  severity.  Fancy 
must  be  tied  rigidly  up,  and  the  old 
steady  pointer  set  beatine  about  the  sub- 
ject, whether  it  be  corn  laws  or  kanga- 
roos, the  catholic  disabilities,  or  theDa- 
guerreot;  pe.  Next  to  this,  and  gaining 
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effect  bjT  ita  podtion,  a  German  extrava- 
ganza  of  course  must  come  in — some- 
thing about  Smellmjiikero  Vankelfer* 
— a  scene  in  which  Drnds  are  the  most 
amiable  of  the  dramalu  penorue,  and 
Orcua  itself  is  painted  as  an  agreeable 
place  lighted  with  gas.  The  imagina- 
tion, heated  and  wrung  by  this,  is 
plunged,  like  a  horse  shoe,  red-hot  into 
a  calm,  cooling  sonnet,  where  before 
the  fourteen  lines  are  waded  through, 
all  glow  and  eicitement  must  be  ex- 
pected to  have  evaporated.  Here  may 
properly  be  appliea  a  dry  sheet  or  so 
on  those  Irish  antiquities  which  existed 
previously  to  the  flood,  and  some  hints 
tor  the  restoration  of  Tara.  After 
which  comes  the  usual  tour,  with  ac- 
counts of  all  the  steam-boats,  ruined 
castles,  railways,  and  romantic  adven- 
tures met  with  between  Trinity  and 
Michaelmas  terms.  This  is  the  place 
to  throw  in  some  spirit-stirring  **  per- 
sonal narrative,"  bearing  a  very  lawyer- 
like distinction  from  a  **real  one.** 
Some  sweet  dreamy  lines  on  an  extinct 
sunbeam  may  probably  follow,  or  on 
the  shadow  of  a  shade,  by  the  poet 
laureate  in  pay  for  the  time  being,  con- 
cocted by  him  according  to  order,  with 
a  view  to  acting  as  a  loil  or  introduc- 
tion to  the  overwhelming  interest  of  the 
next  article — some  somethings  from  the 
journal  of  some  late  gentlemen,  detail- 
ing horrors  which  no  living  gentleman 
certainly  would  have  printed,  and  hav- 
ing all  the  principal  letters  of  the 
alphabet  thrown  through  it  in  the  way 
of  initials,  so  that  each  reader  may  in- 
terest him  or  herself  with  a  trembling 
suspicion  that  it  may  be  his  or  her  own 
uncle  or  grandmother,  that  figures  the 
anonymous  monster  of  the  hideous  nar- 
rative. This  is  the  proper  place  for 
love — **  watching  madness  with  unal- 
terable mien,"  and  accordingly  the  lau- 
reate has  ready  something — a  sweet 
tale,  a  tale,  perhaps,  *'in  six  and  eight,** 
in  which  a  pair  or  persons  of  opposite 
sexes  are  cooing  sensibilities  to  each 
other,  like  a  couple  of  mocAr-turtle  doves. 
Then  comes  the  Review — the  work 
is  of  little  consequence,  but  the  mali- 
cious must  be  gratified,  so  a  certain 
number  of  books  are  solemnly  trapped 
like  pigeons  and  shot  at,  that  the  crowd 
may  indulge  in  a  roar  as  each  string  is 
puUed,  and  the  unfortunate  volume 
bronght  down  with  fluttering  leaves  to 


the  earth.  *  The  Number  should  close 
with  the  crisis,  which,  if  not  existing 
must  be  "  got  up  "  for  the  occasion,  as^ 
nothing  sells  more  copies  than  the  as- 
sertion that  the  present  is  the  great 
''juncture**  on  which  depends  the  fate 
of  the  country — nay,  of  the  world — ^for 
ever  and  ever. 

Thus  framed,  without  bv  any  means 
overworking  the  editorial  brain,  out 
springs  Minerva  all-armed,  and  the 
periodical  goes  to  press,  and  is  duly 
laid  the  first  morning  of  every  montn 
by  a  powdered  waiter  on  the  table  of 
every  club  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  its  brethren,  amidst  the  well- 
brushed  gentry  of  the  saloons,  to  be 
with  its  brethren  removed  by  the  same 
powdered  piece  of  humanity  on  the  first 
morning  of  the  next  month  to  certain 
shelves,  where  it  takes  the  left  of  a  long 
line  of  similar  volumes,  to  await  in  dusty 
silence  the  arrival  of  its  successor  in 
the  family  vault.  Oh,  what  we  owe  to 
system,  and  economy  of  labour ! 

Still  there  must  be  a  powerful  ma- 
chinery to  make  all  go  smooth,  and 
accordingly  there  are  writers  of  various 
styles  always  held  ready  for  a  job  ; 
booted  and  spurred  like  post-boys  at 
an  inn  door,  ready  to  pop  up  upon  any 
object,  and  set  off  in  any  direction.  As 
a  good  ship  is  furnished  with  smiths, 
carpenters,  sailmakers,  and  biscuit  mak- 
ers, so  here  all  sorts  are  at  band. 
There  is  the  man  who  is  suited  for  the 
heavy  works — the  historical,  theologi* 
cal,  critical,  topographical,  and  legal 
department.  Tnis  man  (who  is  nine 
times  out  of  ten  a  disappointed  barris- 
ter), is  ready  with  an  os  rotundum  for 
any  thing.  He  cannot  approach  a  sub- 
ject without  dignifying  it.  His  sen- 
tences are  of  a  fearful  length,  and  if 
two  words  present  themselves  equally 
apt  for  his  purpose,  but  of  different 
lengths,  that  which  is  nearest  to  seven 
syllables  is  sure  to  be  chosen.  He 
abhors  the  terseness  of  the  Teutonic 
idiom,  the  nervous  brevity  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Byron,  and  models  himself 
upon  the  Miltonic  style,  or  rather  per- 
haps the  Johnsonian,  with  an  occasional 
attempt  at  reviving  the  mystical  classi- 
calities  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  In 
his  "well-turned  and  true-filed  lines/* 
it  is  difficult  to  detect  incorrectness, 
though  perhaps  harder  to  discover  live- 
liness or  spirit.     He  sometimes,  indeed 
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c6nde8cends  to  laagh,  but  it  is  *'  awful 
mirth  ;*'  and  he  grows  turgid  at  times 
without  ever  touching  on  the  whiskers 
of  sublimity.  Is  he  required  to  con- 
demn? he  anathematizes.  Must  he 
applaud  ?  he  adulates.  There  is  no 
medium  ;  and  he  sets  himself  down,  and 
is  set  so  down  at  the  dinners  of  half  the 
literati  of  his  clique,  as  the  weightiest 
RQthority  of  his  own  or  any  other  age. 

There  is,  in  contrast  to  this  heavy 
piece  of  ordnance,  the  fashionable  man 
— he  to  whom  fiction,  bellet  tettrett  the 
JUurette$  are  for  a  care.  This  man 
deals  in  small  ware  ;  he  skims  upon  the 
surface,  has  a  mai^ic  power  of  lighten- 
ing and  diluting  every  thing  he  touches; 
transmutes  the  merest  lead  into  or-moiu; 
puts  a  smile  on  the  face  of  Niobe  her- 
self, and  clothes  a  wilderness  in  flowers. 
He  avoids  going  out  of  his  df>pth  as 
carefully  as  if  he  wa«  a  Indy  in  a  bath- 
ing chemise  ;  but  delights  in  paddling', 
splashing,  and  dippinir  in  the  shoal- 
water  of  Helicon.  He  has  some  pretty 
turn  and  neat  appropriate  sentence 
ready  for  every  occasion.  His  appro- 
bation is  all  compliment,  his  censure 
never  descends  into  invective.  He  is 
a  dear  lover  of  sentiment,  and  professes 
to  grieve  with  the  melancholy.  He 
hints,  like  Dido,  at  a  community  of 
sufferingi  and  we  believe  he  actually 
draws  tears  occasionally  from  larmo' 
yantes  spinsters.  It  is  t:ruc  he  avoids, 
for  he  does  not  understand,  feeling ; 
and  the  passions  are  a  dead  letter  to 
him.  But  what  business  have  feeling 
or  the  passions  on  a  drawing  room 
table  ?  He  very  naturally  concludes 
that  that  is  the  limit  of  nature  which 
is  in  fact  the  boundary  of  his  own 
vision.  He  laughs  at  what  he  can- 
not understand  and  sees  no  use  for, 
and  is  a  sceptic  an  inch  before  his  nose. 
Tlie  sentences  of  this  individual  are 
short  and  clipping,  and  his  style  as 
copiously  larded  with  all  the  living 
langua<;e8  as  the  first  described  gentle- 
man's is  darkened  with  the  dead.  He 
has  collected  in  drops  the  insipid  jargon 
of  high  life,  after  it  has  been  strained 
through  the  fashionable  novels,  and 
filtered  through  all  the  periodicals,  and 
perfumes  with  it  his  style,  as  can  fully 
as  ho  does  his  person  with  musk  and 
millefleurs. 

But  there  are  certain  irorks  which 

require  another  sort  of  censor  ;   and, 

accordingly,  the  corpt  is  provided  with 

jour  statistical,  methodical,  mathemati- 


cal, logical,  matter-of-calculation  man 
This  person  is  famous  at  analysis  and 
mental  digestion.  He  won't  listen  to 
a  word  that  is  not  proved,  and  abhorg 
the  very  name  of  fancy  and  sentiment. 
He  is  always  ready  to  make  abstracts 
to  give  tabular  views,  to  adduce  alge- 
braic assimilations,  and  to  make  A  and 
B  stand  for  anything.  He  would  di- 
vide the  most  touching  tale  into  carefully 
numbered  heads,  and  marshal  argu- 
ments as  they  do  assets  in  Henrietta 
street  His  head  is  a  case  of  mathemati- 
cal instruments,  and  his  very  style  par- 
takes of  its  character  in  the  acuteness  of 
his  argumentation  as  well  as  the  round- 
ing of  his  periods.  This  is  a  wonderful 
political  economist,  a  corn  lawyer  and 
criminal  codex.  He  is,  however,  but 
sparingly  used  by  his  employers,  and  is 
consequently  rather  out  at  elbows  even 
in  his  best  days,  for  he  is  utterly  use- 
less for  any  other  purpose  in  the  world. 
Such  men  are  those  who,  now  reduced 
to  the  lowest  resources,  supply  the 
daily  prints  vith  the  odds  and  ends  of 
their  multifarious  speculations,  in 
**  singular  coincidences,"  "  extraordi- 
nary facts,**  "  unheard-of  scenes,"  all 
sorts  of  Masoretic  information  in  fact. 
For  •*  Germany  and  the  Germans,'* 
establishments  must  now-a-days  have  a 
labourer  express.  The  public  have 
become  enamoured  of  them,  and  their 
philosophy,  novels,  religion,  feelings, 
tastes,  and  actions  are  so  wholly 
singular  and  unintelligible  to  any  minds 
but  their  own,  that  they  need  an  inter- 
preter for  themselves.  This  is  alwayt 
an  idle  college  student,  who  is  in  a 
state  of  feverish  indecision  whether  be 
shall  take  to  his  books  or  hang  himself, 
and  has  adopted  German  as  a  medium 
between  the  two.  He  smokes  inveter- 
ately,  and  occasionally  ventures  on 
opium.  In  obedience  to  his  oracles, 
he  has  set  about  closing  his  shutters 
on  the  natural,  blessed,  wholesome 
light  of  day,  and  kindles  in  the  cham- 
ber of  his  mind  the  shadow-glare  of  a 
distempered  fancy.  He  is  a  sceptic  to 
be  in  fashion,  and  a  sloven  on  principle. 
His  appointed  game,  or  prey,  is  any- 
thing of  a  theoretical  or  speculative 
cast,  any  work  in  which  the  normal 
wisdom  of  the  schools  is  sought  to  be 
depreciated,  and  a  license  of  thought 
is  advocated,  particularly  when  that 
thought  is  intermixed  with  much 
drcimy  sentiment,  and  occasionally  in 
the   midst  of  its  ecstatic  refinements^ 
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Terget  on  the  confiaes  of  obscenity  or 
bbaphemy.  Here  our  morbid  anato- 
mist is  at  home,  he  excuses,  explains ; 
excuses  without  exculpating — explains 
without  enlightening  ;  and  leaves  his 
readers  (at  so  much  a  sheet),  in  so 
bappj  a  state  of  excited  confusion,  in 
such  blissful  horrors,  and  mystical  ob- 
nubilation, that  to  awaken  again  to 
common  sense  is  as  sickening  as  if  the 
dreams  had  -been  produced  by  a  tenth 
tumbler  over  night. 

There  is  another  appendage  to  the 
concern,  and  though  last,  he  is  by  no 
means  least  in  his  own  eyes — the  re- 
viewer of  rhymes.  He  is  always  a 
poet  himself,  and  though  his  works 
are  limited  in  their  circulation  to  the 
presentation  copies,  yet,  as  poet,  he 
must  be  supposed,  of  course,  to  be 
competent  duly  to  butter  up  or  cut 
up  his  brother  bards.  Poets,  judging 
by  him,  are  hot  only  an  irritable,  but 
a  jealous  race ;  and  woe  to  the  poor 
unpatronized  rhymer,  who  gets  into 
hb  critical  clutches!  Rut  while  the  un- 
fortunate bard,  who  happens  either  to 
be  unconnected  with  him,  or  who  has 
the  still  greater  ill  luck  to  show  genius 
or  originality,  comes  out  of  his  hands 
in  a  sorry  plight,  he  takes  care,  in 
condemning  others,  to  show  how  things 
ought  to  be  done  himself.  His  prose, 
indeed,  far  exceeds  all  the  poetry  he 
reviews,  and  he  cannot  utter  a  sentence 
but  in  extremes.  Is  he  to  be  sublime? 
He  sets  out  in  the  clouds  from  the 
post,  and  pursues  his  course  from 
thence  to  the  end,  at  a  height  which 
would  make  a  Condor  giddy.  From 
peak  to  peak  of  Parnassus  he  spurs 
his  Pegasus,  and  rushes,  *'  the  rattling 
crags  among,**  taking  such  frightful 
bounds,  that  at  times  we  duubt  whether 
the  next  may  not  place  him  extra 
JiammarUia  mctnia  mundi.  The  super- 
lative is  the  only  degree  of  comparison 
he  acknowledges  ;  but  when  he  does 
compare,  his  similics  are  incom})arable. 
The  lock  of  a  canal  suggests  immedi- 
ately the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  he 
cannot  cut  his  pencil  without  thinking 
of  the  cedars  of  Libanus  ;  or  should 
the  subject  require  it,  he  will  be  as 
tender,  as  swimming,  as  pathetic  as 
you  please — nay,  far  more  so.  He 
will  **  roar  you  like  any  sucking  dove." 
On  the  n  vis  me  flere  principle,  his 
own  tears  flow  iu  floods,  till  his  eyes 
are  bleared,  his  nose  purple,  and  a 
weeks    washiug    of    pocket-handker- 


chiefs drenched.  Should  a  comical 
vein  be  that  demanded,  oh,  he  can 
be  facetious,  and  fool  you  to  the  very 
top  of  your  bent.  Bless  your  souls  I 
all  other  drolleries  are  dull  in  com- 
parison to  his  ;  and  the  man  himself 
nearly  expires  in  convulsions  as  he 
writes.  He  can  shifl,  too,  as  fast  as  a 
shuttle,  and  almost  as  easily  as  Garrick 
between  the  muses,  from  the  extreme 
of  the  one  to  the  other.  Tears,  still 
flowing,  serve  for  mirth  or  agony,  and 
he  has  only  to  wipe  his  eves  to  raise 
them  in  rapt  but  calm  sublimity  to  the 
skies.  You  hear  a  sigh  in  the  midst 
of  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  detect  at  times 
a  **  lurking  devil  in  his  eye,"  when  he 
is  talking  of  "  angels  and  ministers  of 
grace."  Poetic  license  is  his  delight ; 
he  considers  it  indeed  unbounded,  and 
any  thing  which  professes  to  keep  itself 
within  the  limits  of  dull  reason  and 
vulgar  intelligibility,  and  at  the  samo 
time  presumes  to  arrange  itself  into 
ten  feet,  or  tack  a  jingling  syllable  at 
its  left  flank,  he  pronounces  either  to 
be  sliced  nonsense,  or  to  belong  to  that 
insipid  class  in  which — 

"  Rhjrmes  lUnd  like  watchmen  at  the  close, 
To  keep  the  rene  frum  beiug  proM." 

There  is  not  one  of  our  labourers  who 
understands  his  trade  more  thoroughly 
than  this  man,  and  be  it  noted,  he  is 
ready  to  do  the  roost  trifling  as  well 
as  the  suhlimest  jobs.  He  is  not  only 
up  to,  but  down  to  anything — he  can 
use  his  talents  in  Shelley's  emphatic 
words,  "  to  point  a  pin,  or  fabricate 
a  nail,**  and  thinks  no  part  of  compo- 
sition so  minute  as  to  be  beneath  his 
notice.  He  piques  himself  us  much  as 
an  organist  on  his  mode  of  managing 
his  stops ;  conceals  comicalities  in 
commas  ;  and  at  times  so  completely 
plays  the  game  with  his  pawns,  that  in 
the  language  of  the  amiable  Cowpcr — 


The  wit  is  plainly  to  be  teen. 


Not  in  the  word»— bnt  in  the  gap  between." 

His  ordinary  dealings  are  an  invec- 
tive— but  there  are  a  few  whom  he  is 
boimd  to  praise,  either  by  the  terms  of 
his  agreement,  or — for  some  private 
reasons  of  his  own.  And  truly,  his 
praise  is  as  agonizing  as  his  censure — 
it  makes  its  jiivouritc  writhe,  like  an 
over-ticklec^  child ;  it  is  a  dose  of 
pancj^yric  syrup,  usque  ad  nauseam. 
He  flnd:»  out  beauties  where  the  writer 
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himseirbad  neTer  detected  or  designed 
them,  and  wrion  astounding  meanings 
from  the  si  ropiest  words.  He  magni- 
fies an  idea  in  proportion  as  he  elevates 
its  application,  and  makes  a  flea  on  the 
end  of  bis  telescope  an  elephant  in  the 
moon.  Like  another  of  our  effectiYes, 
he  is  fond  of  metaphor,  but  exercises 
a  still  more  daring  latitude  than  the 
other ;  starting,  with  surprising  agility, 
from  one  figure  to  another,  after  the 
manner  of  the  advocate  who  exclaimed 
to  a  jury,  **  Gentlemen  I  I  smell  a  rat 
— I  see  it  brewing  in  the  storm — but, 
gentlemen,  with  your  assistance,  I  will 
nip  it  in  the  bud  r 

It  were  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the 

f)erfection8  of  our  •*  Poet,"  not  the 
east  of  these  being  the  nonchalance 
with  which  he  performs  his  many- 
sided  task.  He  will  write  the  death- 
warrant  of  a  young  aspiring  versifier 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  is  stirring  his  tea,  and  would  in- 
dite mysteries — 

**  To  which  the  hMTtn  of  hcaTens  it  but  a  Teil." 


with  his  jaw  bound  up  for  the  tootli- 
ache,  and  a  younger  son  practising  the 
gamut  on  the  violin  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  If,  he  says,  one  needs 
to  be  excited,  or  to  be  disengaged,  to 
be  inspired,  though  one  may  write 
verses,  one  is  no  poet.  Ana  as  he 
preaches,  he  practises — all  his  doses, 
whether  bitters  or  syrups,  being  cold- 
drawn. 

But  enough  of  our  secrets.  Any 
respectable  person  who  wishes  to  hear 
more  shall  be  fully  satisfied  on  enquiring 
within.  Enough,  surely,  has  been  let 
out,  to  establish  our  claims  on  public 
gratitude  as  a  body.  We  anticipate 
their  warmest  thanks,  and  should  they 
ever  feel  inclined  to  follow  the  modem 
fashion  of  congregations,  who,  as  soon 
as  they  hear  a  sermon  they  like,  Im* 
mediately  vote  the  minister  a  piece  of 
plate,  we  humbly  suggest  as  a  device 
for  ours,  a  fire-engine  charged  with 
oil,  humanely  playing  on  a  roasting 
author. 
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RKMINISCBMCBS  OF  A  CONNAU6HT  RANGER  (nOT  OF  THE  88TU.) 

BT  ROBERT  N.  FTNN,  ESQ.,  M.  A. 
INTRODUCTION. 

[GiNTLB  reader,  we  may  not  introduce  to  you  the  following  pages  without  a  few 
words  of  pre&ce.  Their  appearance  is  a  memorable  incident  in  the  history  of 
oar  journal  • 

We  assure  yon  in  the  first  place,  that  the  name  prefixed  to  them  is  a  real 
one— occasionally  it  has  been  said  that  such  names  have  been  assumed  as  dis- 
guises, and  put  forward  with  all  the  appearance  of  reality,  to  give  a  living  im- 
personation to  shadowy  and  unreal  existences.  All  that  we  can  say  for 
ourselves  is,  that  we  have  never  been  parties  to  such  audacious  humbug  on  the 
poblic.  We  verily  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  every  gentleman,  who  has  ever 
yet  written  his  history  in  uur  pages,  from  Edward  Stevenson  0*Brien  and 
Edward  Lascelles,  to  Harry  Lorrequer  and  Robert  N.  Fynn  ;  and  if  they  be 
unreal  beings,  we  solemly  protest  our  old  age  has  been  imposed  on,  for  we 
always  believed  them  to  be  the  very  persons  they  represented  themselves. 

Unquestionably,  the  words  Robert  N.  Fynn,  Esq.  represent  a  real  flesh  and 
blood  substantial  gentleman.  Mr.  Fynn,  the  amusing  and  well  written  history  of 
whose  rangings  we  are  privileged  to  present  to  our  readers,  is  well  known  in 
Ireland,  especially  among  his  brethren  at  the  bar.  To  some  of  our  English  friends, 
it  may  per  naps  be  right  to  say  something  of  him.  He  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  an 
Irish' barrister,  a  thorough  Gal  way  man  in  every  thing,  even  in  his  religion,  for 
that  western  point  of  the  island  of  saints  has  been  time  immemorial,  we  will  not 
say  refugium  peccatorum,  but  the  chosen  retreat  of  monks  and  friars,  of  all  orders, 
grey,  white,  and  black,  and  other  good  subjects  of  Dr.  M*Hale. 

Mr.  Fynn  has  been  among  the  agitators,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  violent  of 
them.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  Connaugbtman  would  be  temperate 
in  anything,  unless  perhaps  in  whiskey  punch.  Immediately  after  the  late  discus- 
sion between  Mr.  Gregg  and  Mr.  Maguire,  he  became  the  champion  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  indeed,  if  we  remember  right,  he  was  that  reverend  father's  friend  in  some 
of  the  preliminary  arrangements  ;  but  at  all  events,  he  took  up  his  cause  in  the 
newi^papers — a  series  of  letters  passed  between  him  and  a  gentleman  on  the  Pro- 
testant side,  from  the  tone  of  which,  it  seemed  to  be  doubtful,  whether  the  matter 
would  end  in  a  theological  discussion,  a  pistol  encounter,  or  both.  Mr.  Fynn 
seemed  equally  ready  for  either  event.  Happily,  however,  the  matter  ended 
amicably. 

Every  true  Gal  way  man  must,  however,  fight  a  duel,  and  our  friend  dare  not 
write  himself  down  **  a  Connaught  ranger,"  unless  he  had  established  his  claim. 
Last  summer,  public  attention  was  a  good  deal  excited  by  a  hostile  meeting  in 
which  Mr.  Fynn  was  one  of  the  principals,  and  received  a  severe  wound,  not, 
hovvever,  from  the  pistol  of  his  antagonist,  but  his  own,  which  accidentally  went 
off  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  it  "  on  horrid  deeds  intent.*'  Good,  however, 
comes  out  of  evil.  It  was,  probably,  while  confined  to  his  room,  from  the  effects 
of  bis  wound,  that  he  noted  down  these  memoranda  which  now  grace  our  pages. 
We  feel  bound  to  mention  this  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  doubters,  his 
perfect  right  to  the  title  he  has  assumed. 

At  all  times  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  rising  genius  of  Ireland — ever  willing 
to  shew  favour  to  a  political  opponent,  when  we  can  do  so  without  compromising 
our  cause,  we  cheerfully  make  room  for  the  communication,  and  accord  to  him 
the  immortality  of  our  pages.  It  is  published  with  his  name,  so  that  he,  and  he 
alone,  is  responsible  for  its  contents.  We  are  sure  our  readers  will  derive  as 
much  entertainment  from  the  perusal  of  the  rangings  of  our  friend  as  we  have. 
It  is  only  right  to  add,  that  as  he  himself  hints,  he  is  a  near  relation  of  that  most 
illustrious  of  Irishmen,  Finn  M'Coul,  who  was  related  by  another  branch  of  the 
family  to  our  former  correspondent,  Coul  Goppagh,  the  sound  of  whose  sweet,  yet 
solemn  and  mysterious  harpings  has  not  yet  passed  from  the  memory  of  our  readers. 
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We  roust  not  here  any  longer  detain  our  gentle  readers  from  the  rich  fund  of 
amusement  that  is  before  them,  nor  the  light  sketching  and  good  humoured  jot- 
tings of  our  friend.  Perhaps  it  is  libellous  to  say  it,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  some  of  the  passai^es  there  is  a  tone  and  a  feeling  that  ought  not  :o  be- 
long to  a  Destructive. — A.P.] 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  CONNAUGHT  RANGER. 

CHAPTER  I. 


Whoever   expects   to   find  anything 
political  in  the  following  pages  will  be 
most  agreeably  disappointed,  as   my 
object  in   sending   them    before    the 
public   is   not   alone   to   curri/  favour 
with   my  publishers,  but  to   provoke 
that  plaisanlerie,  which,   in   times   of 
party  excitement  like  the  present,  is 
an  act  of  wisdom  for  all   men   to  in- 
dulge in,  as  it  tends  to  shake  the  cob- 
webs  from  the  brain  and   the  hypo- 
chondria   from    the    ribs.      Whether 
these  **  reminiscences  **  will  produce  a 
**  consummation    so    devoutly   to    be 
wished  for"  1  cannot  tell,  as  few  men 
can  write  so  strongly  as  they  feel ;  but 
for  my  own  part  in  looking  back  upon 
the  incidents  which  they  record,  I  al- 
ready begin  to  feel  that  sort  of  inte- 
rest which   clings   in  general    to  the 
past.     Time  acts  upon  past  events  as 
upon   fine   pictures — softening    every 
harshness,  mellowing  every  tint,  and 
blending  all    into   richness  and   har- 
mony.    It  is  true  that  sometimes  he 
takes  the  brighter  colours  and  leaves 
but  the  darker  shades,  and  in  the  end 
is  sure  to  obliterate  all ;  but  even  to 
the  last  there  is  a  pleasure  in  tracing 
the  faint  remains  of  things  once  bright, 
as  wp  gaze  upon  the  old  painting  and 
seek  out,  amidst  the  wreck  of  beau- 
ties, those  that  the  waves  of  time  have 
not  yet  swept  away.      it  was  in  the 
month    of    September,    183 — ,    being 
enuye  with  a  bourgeois  life,  and  anx- 
ious to  have  *' a  lark"  in  the  vacation, 
that  I  repaired  to  Babylonic  London 
to  make  arrangements  with  a  brother 
Templar  for  a  trip  to  the  Continent 
On  arriving  at  Feuillade*s  hotel.  Opera 
Collonade,  a  good  house  for  bachelors, 
I  was  handed  a  billet  by  the  obsequi- 
ous garforif  which,  on  perusal,  turned 
out  to  be  an   invitation  from  my  in- 
tended  compagnon   de  voyage    to    an 
early  breakfast  on  the  following  morn- 
ing.    It  was  four  years  since  last  wc 
had  met, and  I  now  looked  forward  with 
delighted    anticipation    to     see    him 
J^w«*'ued>;}'ith  those  wreaths  with  which 
mv  fancy  Ti>-^  already  encircled  him, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  success, 


which  the  buoyancy  of  his  early  efforts 
fondly  foreboded.  He  was  tiien  the 
gayest  of  the  gay — the  loudest  on  the 
midnight  ramble — the  petted  favourite 
of  noblemen  and  fellow  commoners, 
who  relied  upon  hit  companionship  for 
popularity,  as  confidently  as  upon  their 
silk  gowns  and  silver  lace.  I  had  seen 
him  receive  the  gold  medal  in  the  se- 
nate house,  greeted  by  the  sunshine  of 
a  thousand  bright  eyes,  and  hailed  by 
**  the  loud  collision  of  applauding 
gloves.*'  But  turn  eadem  est  €sUu,  non 
mens.  I  reached  the  Middle  Temple  as 
the  clock  struck  eight,  and  found  my 
friend  in  small  uncomfortable  cham- 
bers, through  which  the  light  of  hea- 
ven streamed  dim  and  dismal,  as  if  it 
shrank  from  the  "accumulated  wis- 
dom of  ages,"  which  was  reposing  on 
the  table  and  bookshelves  around  me. 
A  few  guinea  briefs  were  lying  conspi- 
cuous before  him,  and  **  Feame  on 
Contingent  Remainders"  gaped  aw- 
fully by  their  side.  Frederick  £.  him- 
self I  should  scarcely  have  recognised, 
if  the  name,  legibly  printed  on  his 
outer  door,  had  not  made  me  sure  of 
my  man.  The  fresh  hue  of  his  com- 
plexion had  faded,  and  was  replaced 
by  that  sallow,  dingy  colour,  which  is 
the  generic  distinction  of  all  who  feed 
upon  PRECEDENTS,  and  digest  the  quib- 
bles of  the  COURT.  The  open  vivacity 
ot  his  eye  was  gone,  and  his  voice,  as 
he  welcomed  me,  sounded  husky  and 
monotonous.  If  this  had  been  the 
only  alteration  perceptible,  the  lono 
vacation  would  have  set  all  to  rights. 
But  the  sjnrit  of  the  mind  was  gone  : 
he  had  sunk  into  the  apathy  and  stag- 
nation, which  the  coldness  of  the 
world*s  stoicism  prepares  for  the  young 
and  the  ardent.  He  had  learned  that 
PATRIOTISM  is  a  dream,  and  integrity 
a  jest, — that  principle  is  well  parted 
Mith  for  practice,  and  that  a  silk  gown 
is  cheaply  purchased,  if  character  be 
its  price.  He  seemed  afi^ected  when  I 
made  any  allusion  to  by -gone  times,  or 
early  associations,  for  me  memenisse  Ju' 
vabit,  and  he  talked  of  blighted  friend- 
ship, blasted   love,  sympathies  extin- 
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gaished   and  brotherhood  seTered  in 
twain.        Non  talis    eram^    said    he, 
though  you  may  be  guati^  ab  incepto 
for  like  poor  Byron,  I  stand  alone  on 
the  domestic  hearth/*  with  my  house- 
bold  gods  all   shivered   around   me." 
Perceiving    that    he     was    becoming 
gloomy  and  downcast,  I  changed  the 
subject,   spoke  of  the  delights  uf  fo- 
reign travel,  and  of  the  policy  of  mak- 
ing the  most  of  our  time  by  starting 
from  London  that  very  day,  to  which, 
after  some  slight  hesitation,  he  cheer- 
fully assented.      So  we,  apres  dejeuner, 
walked  towards  Piccadilly  to  get  our- 
selves "  booked  **  in   the  Age   coach, 
which    is    splendidly   appointed,    and 
leaves  London  daily  at  two.   We  were 
fortunate    enough    to   secure    outside 
seats,  as  it  was  a  lovely  day  with  the 
sun  shining  out  as  if  he  had  all   hea- 
ven to  himself;  and  on  our  arrival  at 
the  appointed  hour  at  the  Regent  Cir- 
cus, we  beheld   a  bevy  of  cockneys 
staring  at  Sir  Vincent  Cotton  turned 
iBHU.     It  certainly  is   a  novelty   in 
these  days,  when  the  drudgery  of  la- 
bour seems  to  be  confined  to  the  glo- 
rious   **  unwashed" — the    hewers     of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water — to  find 
one  of   the  aristocracy    putting    his 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  endeavour- 
ing by  sheer  industry  and  praiseworthy 
example  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood 
for  himself  in  this  thorough/are  of  be- 
ing.    He  handled  the  **  ribbons"  beau- 
tifully :  but  why  should  he  not  work  ? 
All  professions,  from  that  of  the  peer 
to  the  beggar,  are   overstocked.     To 
Roe,  is  the  most  many  of  us  can  do, 
and  if  we  desire  advanceiibnt,  let  us 
look  to  our  betters,  and  like  them  turn 
to  and   work.     All   men   worth  men- 
tioning in  either  country  belong  to  the 
working  classes.      What   seated  Cot- 
tenham,  Lyndhurst,  and  Brougham  on 
the  woolsack  ?     Work.     What  raised 
Plunket,   O'Loghlin,   Bushe,  Woulfe, 
Doherty,  Burton,  cum  multis  aiiis,  to 
the  bench  ?  Work.    What  made  Wel- 
lington?     Seven  years  war  all  over 
Spain,  and  finally  at  Waterloo  :  work 
— bloody  and  glorious   work.     What 
raised  Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of  £gypt, 
from  being  the  son  of  a  foundling,  to 
the  throne  of  Saladin  and  empire  of 
Syria?     Work,    rebellious   but    still 
successful     crowning     work.        And 
what  may  raise  Sir  Vincent  Cotton  ? 
Work— tfp     and     dowr^hUl    work, — 


These  thoughts  were  soon  nut  to  flight 
by  the  rapid  pace  at  whicn  the  coach 
was  whirled  along  (certainly  at  the 
rate  of  thirteen  English  miles  an  hour) 
and  after  a  dashing  drive  through 
Sussex,  one  of  the  loveliest  counties  of 
merry  England  ;  through  her  rich  vales 
and  fertile  plains,  her  prospects  stud- 
ded with  splendid  seats  and  smiling 
cottages,  where  from  one  moderate 
eminence,  we  were  able  to  distinguish 
fifteen  or  twenty  village  spires,  inter- 
mixed with  hedge  rows,  gardens,  and 
intermediate  corn  fields  and  pastures, 
till  the  whole  gorgeous  scene  lost  it- 
self in  the  undtstinguishing  haze  of 
blue  distance,  we  arrived  at  gay,  hap- 
py Brighton  about  six  o*cluck,  and 
having  taken  up  our  quarters  at  the 
good  ••  Old  Ship,"  proceeded  to  do 
ample  justice  to  its  recherche  fare. 
After  we  had  "  discussed**  a  few  bot- 
tles of  La  Fitters  best,  vintage  1826, 
we  took  a  stroll  through  town,  and  I 
was  greatly  amused  on  reading  over 
the  door  of  a  public  house,  (in  England 
denominated  a  wine-vault)  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :— 

"  Sold  here  a  new  made  drink  of  a 
peculiar  flavour,  called  *  Justice  for 
Ireland,*  only  3d.  per  pot,"  and  on  the 
window  was  pasted  a  letter  from  the 
Liberator  with  the  same  heading,  and 
to  crown  all,  there  was  a  bell-man  at 
the  door  roaring  out  lustily  to  the 
passers-by : 

*'  Walk  in,  remraen,  and  yoa  will  tee 
Justice  for  Ireland  as  it  ought  to  l>e.*' 

Notwithstanding  Dans  certificate 
on  the  window,  and  the  importunities 
of  the  crier,  who  was  really  a  witty 
fellow,  I  preferred  to  **  wait  a  while," 
and  to  "  agitate — agitate — agitate," 
until  I  could  taste  of  it  nearer  home. 
However,  I  promised  to  recommend 
this  friend  to  Ireland,  this  man  of  the 
people,  (who  not  alone  loved  but  dis- 
pensed JUSTICE  to  all)  to  the  Conne- 
mara  boys  at  the  forthcoming  harvest, 
when,  I  trusted,  he  would  reap  his  re<« 
ward.  After  taking  leaye  of  this  spi- 
ritual precursor,  we  bent  our  steps  to- 
wards the  chain  pier,  one  of  the  most 
unrivalled  works  of  the  age,  and  the 
promenade  for  all  the  beau  monde  in 
Brighton,  and  we  there  ascertained 
that  the  steamer  for  Dieppe  would  de- 
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part  on  the  morrow.  I  will  not  de- 
tain the  reader  by  any  cursory  sketch 
of  this  royal  maritime  resicience,  of 
its  gorgeous  Oriental  Pavilion,  and 
beautiful  Kemp  town,  but  whisk  him 
or  her  at  once  to  •*  Z^a  Belle  France,** 
where  I  passed  some  of  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life,  and  as  the 
Steamer  neared  ner  shores,  the  plea- 
santest  of  all  the  thronging  feelings, 
which  the  first  glance  of  her  white 
cliffs  created  or  revived  within  me, 
were  those  with  which  I  looked  back 
to  the  warmth  of  my  old  frteudships, 
and  forward  to  the  certainty  of  their 
renewal.  One  incident  which  occur- 
red on  our  passage  to  Dieppe,  I  can- 
not omit  relating  here,  as  it  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  excitement  of  imagi- 
nation, produced  by  a  small  matter  in 
the  midst  of  a  lonely  sea.  While  a 
gentleman  on  board  was  arranging 
his  letters,  and  entertaining  the  com- 
pany by  reading  some  odd  superscrip- 
tions, he  came  to  a  seal  which  bore 
the  word  "  Mhpahr  with  the  chap- 
ter and  verse  in  which  it  is  found.  It 
puzzled  the  whole  company  to  ex- 
pound it;  at  last  I  handed  it  to  my 
nriend  Frederick  £.  as  the  most  likely 
from  his  religious  habits  to  do  so. 
He  went  for  his  Bible  and  read  the  in- 
terpretation, which  was  as  follows  :—> 
"  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee 
when  we  are  absent  from  one  another,* 
*«  Beautiful  r*  said  one,  **  beautiful  I" 
responded  another  ;  *'  a  gem  !**  said  a 
third,  a  gem  all  responded,  and  surely 
the  brightest,  most  precious  gem  of 
all,  was  to  find  in  such  a  place  and  in 
such  a  circle  these  prompt  and  full- 
souled  expressions  of^ sympathy  on  the 
announcement  of  this  sentiment  of  re- 
ligion. There  were,  indeed,  powerful 
tendencies  to  such  sympathy  in  the 
circumstances  of  us  all.  For  who, 
whether  going  to  or  from  his  home, 
did  not  feel  himself  separated  from 
those  he  loved,  and  loved  most  dear  ? 
And  who,  with  the  foaming  deep  toss- 
ing its  angry  billows  before  and  around 
him,  would  not  feel  his  dependance^ 
and  looking  backward  or  forward  to 
home  and  friends,  lifl  up  his  aspira- 
tions to  that  High  PaoyiDSNce  who 
aits  enthroned  in  Heaven  and  rules  the 
land  and  sea,  and  breathe  to  him  the 
sweet  and  holy  prayer,  *'  Tfie  Lord 
waich  between  me  and  thee,  when  we 


are  absent  fivm  one  another,**  We 
landed  at  Dieppe  at  eight  the  follow- 
ing morning,  being  ten  hours  at  sea, 
and  after  an  unprofitable  search  of  our 
persons  and  baggage,  directed  our 
steps  to  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  which 
is  situated  on  the  Quai,  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  above  where  the  Steamer 
anchors.  This  hotel  is  kept  by  a 
Monsieur  Petit,  who,  so  far  from  be- 
ing a  little  man,  lucus  a  non  lucendo, 
resembles  more  than  any  other  1  have 

ever  seen  my  friend  W e*  of  the 

Connaught  circuit,  who,  on  account  of 
his  size,  goes  by  the  soubriquet  of  the 
Great    Western.      There  are  nine 
hotels  in  Dieppe  ;  the  best  of  which 
are  the  Hotel  Royale,  near  the  Baths, 
and  Taylor's  in  the  Piazza.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  are  Pratt's  and  the  Hotel 
de  TEurope,  both  on  the  Quai\  the 
latter  is  a  ytry  moderate  house,  and 
everything    served    up    a   T  Anglaise, 
Dieppe  is  situated  at  the  embouchure 
of  the  little  river  Arques,  contains  a 
population    of   20,000  souls,   and    is 
44  leagues,  or  134  Fnglish  miles  from 
Paris.     It  is  a  renowned  bathing  place 
—was  oflen  honoured  by  the  presence 
of   royalty    in    the    persons    of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  ana  King  William 
the  Fourth,  when  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  tMs  season,  1839,  has  been  visited 
by  the  King  of  the  French  and  all  his 
court,  by  the  Duchess  de   Leuchten- 
berg,  (widow  of  the  celebrated  Prince 
Eugene  Bcauharnois,  formerly  viceroy 
of  Italy,)  with   her   lovely   daughter, 
by  the  Belgian  Duke  of  Beaufort  with 
his  beautiful  bride,  by  the  Duchess  de 
Cannizaro  and  Countess  de  Salis,  and 
though  last  yet  not  least,  by  the  far- 
famed  Countess  of  GuiccoLi,solong 
associated  with  the  name  and  fortunes 
of  the  immortal   Byron.      There  are 
public  balls  here  twice  a  week,  a  thea- 
tre and  concert  room,  and  in  fact  eve- 
ry thing  comme  iifaut  to  render  it  the 
gayest  watering  place  in   France.     As 
you   enter  the  fort  you   see    a  rude 
chateau  dominating  the  town,  but  com- 
manded itself  by  falaises,  by    which 
the  French  mean  such  steep  walls  of 
rock  as  guard  this  portion  of^the  coast 
of  France,  and  in    England  the  sea- 
borders  of  Kent     On  the  left  lies  a 
perpendicular  mound,  almost  bare  of 
every  thing  but  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; 
it  is  called  "  Caesar's  camp,**  and  yet 
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IoUUt  detoid  of  interest.  To  reach 
it,  we  were  obliged  to  pass  through  a 
Jaubowrgt  deDominated  the  Pollbt, 
which  IS  connected  with  the  town  by 
means  of  a  poni-levit  thrown  across 
the  river  Arques.  That  popular  and 
highly-gifted  writer,  Mrs.  Gore,  has, 
by  the  vivid  touches  of  her  pen  in  the 
last  July  number  of  the  Metropolitan 
Magaxine^  (the  best  Uteraty  periodical, 
next  to  the  University,  of  the  day,) 
shed  such  an  interest  around  this 
oppidum  pUcatorunif  as  must  ever  ren- 
der it  dear  to  the  tourist  and  lover  of 
romance.  The  article  to  which  I  al- 
lude is  entitled  the  **  Mariners  of  the 
Pollet,"  and  it  tells  the  remarkable 
history  of  a  family,  (whose  descend- 
ants are  still  living)  in  a  style  so  naive 
and  captivating,  and  with  a  pathos  so 
truly  toMchins',  that  it  will  not  only 
repay  perusal,  but  even  tempt  you  to 
pack  up  your  valise,  and  t*en  alter  a 
Dieppe^  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  grandson 
of  Maximb  Crosnier.  There  is  a 
great  similitude  in  tastes  and  habits 
between  these  **  sea  wolves'*  of  Dieppe 
and  the  Claddagh  fishermen  of  Gal- 
way.  I  hope  that  my  old  and  valued 
friend  and  truly  exemplary  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Laurence  O'Donnell,  Vicar 
General  of  Galway,  will  pardon  the 
allosion  to  his  parishioners  here^  as 
their  introduction  is  indispensable  to 
illustrate  the  mores  of  the  race  I 
am  DOW  about  to  describe.  The 
fishermen  of  the  Claddagh  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Irish,  so 
do  the  **  Mariners  of  the  Pullet," 
of  the  ancient  French  ;  they  retain 
their  pristine  dress  and  customs,  and 
with  an  old  fashioned  pride  boast  of 
their  separate  origin  and  race  :  c'ett 
la  mime  avee  let  PoUetoit.  Like  Hor- 
ace's description  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
they  have  an  antipathy  to  strangers, 
and  a  repugnance  to  matrimonial  alli- 
ance beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
little  dynasty.  The  marriage  portion 
is  emblematical — a  small  fishing  boat, 
or  among  the  poorest,  a  share  in  one, 
i^  given  to  the  son-law.  This  is  the 
same  with  my  friends  in  the  Pollet, 
through  whose  picturesque  colony  je 
me  Stat  touvent  promene,  when  I  was 
en  pension  at  the  College  of  Dieppe,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1828,  with  the 
celebrated  Abbe  Langan  for  its  Prin- 
cipal. After  passing  some  hours  in 
reconnoitering  this  remarkable  suburb, 
and   paying  a  flying  visit  to  Csesar's 


camp,  the  heights  of  which,  by  the  bye, 
served  very  much  to  sharpen  our  appe- 
tites, we  resolved  not  to  wait  for  Mon- 
sieur Petit's  table  dhole  at  six,  but  to 
seek  consolation  in  a  rettauranft,  where 
we  could  enjoy  ourselves  d  fanglaite, 
and  sit  after  dinner  as  long  as  we 
pleased.  Fortified  with  these  good  in« 
tentions,  we  sallied  up  la  Grande  Rue, 
entered  the  restaurant's  of  Monsieur 
Durand,  and  met  with  a  very  good 
dinner,  composed  of  Heaven  knows 
what.  It  is  of  no  use  to  enquire  into 
thete  matters :  the  best  way  is  not  to 
ask  about  them.  After  dinner  we  or- 
dered a  bottle  of  Sauterne,  which  was 
marked  in  the  carte  two  franct,  ten 
tout.  It  was  in  a  kind  of  despair  we 
did  so.  the  red  wine  was  so  abominable, 
h  came  ;  people  may  talk  of  Burgundy, 
Hocheim,  and  Hermitage,  and  all  the 
wines  that  ever  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone 
produced,  but  never  was  there  wine  like 
that  bottle  of  sauterne.  It  poured  out 
as  clear  as  the  stream  of  hope,  ere  it 
has  been  muddied  by  disappointment, 
and  it  was  soft  and  generous  as  early 
joy,  ere  youth  finds  out  its  fallacy. 
We  drank  it  slowly  and  lingered  over 
the  last  glass,  as  if  we  had  a  pretenti' 
ment  that  we  should  never  meet  with 
the  like  again.  When  it  became  a 
Marine,  that  is,  had  done  its  duty,  we 
ordered  another  bottle.  But  we  were 
obliged  to  send  it  away — it  was  not  the 
same  wine ;  and  then  we  ordered 
another,  in  vain — and  another,  there 
was  no  more  to  be  had.  It  was  like 
one  of  those  days  of  pure  unsophisti- 
cated happiness  which  sometimes  break 
in  upon  life,  and  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  :  that  come  unexpectedly,  en- 
dure their  own  brief  space  like  things 
apart,  and  are  remembered  for  ever. 
As  it  was  now  past  seven,  we  rose  and 
strolled  towards  the  baths,  which  con- 
sist of  a  gallery  800  feet  long,  with  a 
pavilion  at  either  end,  one  appropriated 
to  each  of  the  sexes,  which  of  courte 
renders  it  the  fashionable  promenade 
during  the  bathing  season  here.  You 
approach  it  through  a  pretty  par^ 
tere  de  gazon,  and  for  a  trifling  gra- 
tuity to  one  of  the  baigneurt  can  be 
accommodated  with  a  chair  if  you  wish 
to  inhale  the  bracing  sea-breezes  that 
are  here  wafted  with  such  irresistible 
effect,  as  •*  to  leave  every  beauty  free 
to  sink  or  swell  as  Nature  pleases." 
To  enliven  the  scene  a  band  plays  daily, 
and  you  hear  the  martial  notes  of  the 
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Paritienne  answered    by    the  solema 
music  of  the  **  blue,  the  fresh,  and  ever 
bounding:  sea.**  In  one  pavilion  there  is  a 
large  billiard-room,  (alwajs  crowded 
with  Anglais)  in  the  other  a  talie  (Tat' 
semblee,  where  you  will  find  some  of  the 
belles  of  Paris,  reclining  in  graceful  at- 
titude upon  a  rich  ottoman  or  fauteuil, 
with  the  CimstUutionel  or  Journal  de'i 
Debats  in   their    hands,   so  fond   are 
they  of  sipping  the  cream   from   the 
politics  of  the  day.  Woe  betide  France 
if  the  Satic  law   is  repealed.     On  my 
entrie  into  this  salon^  1  met  with  an  old 
acquaintance,  Madame  dk  la  Rociie- 
JAQUELINB,  one  of  the  haute  noblesse, 
descended  from  the  first  family  in  La 
Vendee,   and   who    was  one  of  the 
•*  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,"  to  the 
unfortunate  Duchesse  de  Bbrri.  She 
used    invariably    to    accompany    her 
Royal  Highness  in  her  annual  visits  to 
Dieppe,  and  it  was  in  the  year   1827, 
when  a  solemn  examination  took  place 
at  the   College,   in   presence  or  the 
Duchess  and  her  household,  that  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  at  Madame 
DE  LA  Rochejaquelinb*s  hauds  a  pre- 
MiiiM  for  my  proficiency  in  French ; 
but  how   "the    light  of   other  days 
has   faded.**      It   was  the   history    of 
••  Henri   Quatre,"  the   first    ol   the 
Bourbons — and  it  possessed  a  peculiar 
yalue  in  my  eyes  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing given  to  me  by  one  of  their  most 
devoted  adherents,  whose  family  had 
crimsoned  the  soil  in  their  cause.     I 
still  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of  by-gone 
happy  days,  and  occasionally  turn  to 
its  instructive  pages  to  reflect  upou  the 
mutability  of  all  human  affairs.     I  re- 
collect seeing  the  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
(only  son  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bbrri) 
quit  his  mothers  side  to  join  our  lads 
of  the  College,  whenever   our  course 
led  towards  the  sea,  so  enamoure  was 
he  at  that  early  age  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  deep.     When    he    appeared,  we 
threw  up  our  caps,  and  welcomed  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Cie^ars,  with 
loud  shouts  of  VIVE  le  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux. Little  did  I  then  imagine,  that 
in    eleven  years  afterwards   I  should 
read  in  a  Dublin   Newspaper,  of  **  an 
extraordinary  feat  of  swimming**  per- 
formed by  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  in  the 
river  Danube,  and  of  Germaiu  crowd- 
ing its  lovely  banks  to  give  a  cordial 
welcome  to  one  who  was  not  alone  a 
stranger,  but  an  exile  amongst  them. 
Inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence; 


Napoleon  died  at  St.  Helena--the  pre- 
sent King  of  the  French  was  a  school- 
master in    America — and  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux  born  to  reign  over  forty  rail- 
lions  of  people,  is  not  alone  a  wanderer 
but  an   outcast  from   the  land  of  his 
fathers.      I  have  not  seen  him  since 
1829.     He  was  then  o'nly  nine  years  of 
age,  but  early  associations,  audthe  im- 
pression produced  by  his  frank  and  af- 
fable  demeanour — his  partiality  pour 
les  Irlandais,  who,  his  mother  told  him, 
were  des  bons  enfans  et  des  bons  Catho- 
liques,,  all,  all  combine  to  make  me  take 
an  interest  in  whatever  relates  to  the 
unhappy  son  of  the  murdered  Due  de 
Berri.     But  revenons  a  nos  moiUons, 
After  a  delicious  tete-a-tete  with  Ma- 
dame de  la  Rochejacqueline,and  a  pro- 
mise to  pass,  "for  auld  lang^yne's  sake,** 
a  few  days  at  her  chateau  en  route,  I 
went   in  search  of  my  friend   Frede- 
rick  E.,  and  found  him  in  the  billiard 
room  in  close  confab,  with  a  knot  of 
Anglais,    conspicuous     among    whom 
shone  forth  Scrope  Davies — the  boon 
companion  and  College  friend  of  the 
illustrious   (not   by    courtesy)    Byron. 
Moore*s  life  of  the  mighty  poet,  had 
just  been  published,  and  as  I  stood  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  its 
brilliant  though  short-lived   drama,    I 
felt  myself  transported  in  imagination 
to  those  memorable  evenings  when  he 
used  by  his  flashes  of  wit  and  fund  of 
merriment,  to  keep  Newstead  Abbey  in 
a  roar,  and  make  its  lord  and  master 
forget  his  cares  and  troubles,  and,  like 
Richard  "be  himself  a^ain."     I  anti- 
cipated an  intellectual  treat,  and  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  was  not  disappointed. 
Revolving  round  this  refulgent  lumin- 
ary were   the  following  shining  stars 
of  lesser  magnitude,  forming  in  them- 
selves a  bright  constellation,  sufficient 
to  eclipse  a  whole  zodiac  of  sumphs 
by  the  dazzling  lustre  of  their  blaze. 
Les  void.    William  Bcaumarais  Knipe, 
now  senior  Lieutenant  of  the  5th  Dra- 
goon Guards,  as  true  a  son  of  Mars, 
and  votary  of  Venus  as  ever  mounted 
guard  at  Buckingham  palace  ;  Chris- 
topher  Daniel  Harrington,  now  Lieu- 
tenant of  the   Royal    Marines,  whose 
father  distinguished   himself  on  board 
iheVictory,  under  the  immortal  Nelson, 
at  Tragalgab,  and  Thomas  Baines  of 
Shooter's  Hill,  near  Woolwich.    There 
were  "  five  of  us,**  as  Dan  would  say, 
and  a  "  rummer  set**  never  figured  at  a 
Tournament,  or  joined  the  "  Temper- 
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aoM."   When  Englith,  Irish,  or  Scotch 
meet  abroad,  there  is  an  eaprii  de  corps 
amongst  them — a  sort  of  National  feel 
that  makes  them  ding  together,  and 
look  upon  their  absence  from  Fathkr- 
LAND  as  an  incentive  to  tender  mutual 
support.  Though  we  majr  be  denounced 
as  **  ALiBifs"  in  the  land  of  our  birth, 
and  have  unfortunate  broils  at  home, 
we  no  sooner  cross  the  English  channel 
and  tread  on  French  ground,  than  all 
differences  Tanisb,  and  we  forget  our 
fends  to  support  the  British  name. 
Let  no  six  weeks  tourist,  man  or  wo- 
man, tell  me  that  the  French  love  an 
Irithmam  more  than  thejr  do  an  Eng- 
luhman  or  Scotchman,  because  he  may 
happen  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.    Why, 
they  call  us  all  Amolaib,  and  you  never 
hear  the  words  Mpouait  or  Irlandais 
mentioned,  except  by  some  clergyman 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  St,  Omer, 
or  some  scribbler  for  the  Gazette  des 
TrUmnaux.    The  reason  is  obvious—- 
they  hate  us  all ;  they  know  that  Irith 
blood  commingled  with   English  and 
Scotch  at  Comnna,  and  at  Badajos ; 
and  that  it  was  an  Irith  arm  struck 
down  the  eagle  of  Napolbon  at  Waters 
ho.     Away  then  with  the  cant  of  these 
guUihle  travellers,  who,  because  they 
were  Ii£i4orded  by  cunning  tradesmen, 
and  bowing  waiters,  fly  back  to  this 
country  with  tales  of  French  politeste, 
which  was  never  doubted,  and  of  the 
grande  amiOe  entertained  pour  leg  An^ 
glait  /  /  /     I  was  brought  up,  I  may 
say,  amongst  them,  having  been  edu- 
cated at  two  of  their  best  colleges,  and 
therefore  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  or 
fabehood  of  these  flippant  assertions, 
and  I  must  candidly  state  that  I  never 
beard  a  Frenchman  mention  the  Eng- 
lish  or  Irish,  whenever  he  thought  his 
person  out  of  danger,  but  with  **  curses 
and  jeers.*'    Our  party  being  of  a  simi- 
lar opinion  adjourned  from  the  billiard 
room  to  the  Hotel  Royale  to  commemo- 
rate, in  flowing  bumpers,  our  happy 
rencontre,  and  success  to  British  arms 
all  over  the  globe.    The  doiogs  of  that 
glorious  and  ever-memorable  night  will 
always  be  remembered  by  me  with  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  and  delight,  and  as 
I  now  pen  these  lines  I  feel  but  one  re- 
gret, and  that  is,  that  they  can  no  more 
return.    Such   was  the  "  feast  of  rea- 
son and  flow  of  soul,'*   that  we  only 
lacked  the  presence  of  Professor  Wilson 
of  Biachoood,  and  John  Gibson  Lock- 
hart  of  the  Quarterly,  to  have  the  say- 
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ings  of  that  seance  \  that  Council  op 
Five  recorded,  and  thereby  handed 
down  to  posterity,  in  the  next  number 
of  the  NocTBs  Ambrosianje.  W/en 
n'etoit  plus  Umchant  que  nos  trittes 
adieux ;  however,  I  am  happy  to  add 
that— 

*  We  all  went  home  in  onr  own  dothti. 
When  the  daylight  did  appear ; 

Which  nobodf  can  deny, '  denj,* 

Which  nobodf  mm  deny.*' 

At  eleven  the  following  day,  w  e  bre- 
fasteil  *a  la  Jburchette,  and  my  friend 
Frederick  E.  expressing  a  wish  to  take 
a  stroll  into  the  heart  of  the  country 
to  explore  its  beauties,  I  at  once  as- 
sented, premising,  that  as  it  was  Sun- 
day, it  would  be  no  harm  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  churches  en  passant.  So  we 
went  up  the  Rue  Rotate,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  to  be  seen,  ex- 
cept the  ornamental  works  in  ivory 
displaved  in  the  shop  windows,  and 
turned  down  the  market-place  on  the 
left  into  the  cathedral  ot  St  Jacues, 
which  is  a  sombre,  venerable  looking 
building,  with  nothing  that  we  could 
see  interesting  about  it.  The  noise 
made  on  the  flagged  pavement  by  the 
sabots  of  the  flslierwomen,  prevented 
our  hearing  a  single  word  from  the 
preacher,  so  we  turned  into  the  church 
of  St.  Remi,  (how  the  proprietor  of 
the  Evening  Mail,  Mr.  Remtf  Sheehan, 
will  smile,  when  he  hears  that  there  is 
a  saint  of  his  name  in  the  calendar), 
and  muttered  a  Te  Deum  on  seeing 
the  renowned  Abbe  de  la  Mennais  in 
the  pulpit.  His  sermon  was  a  model 
of  composition  :  the  style  warm,  vigor- 
ous and  pointed,  without  affectation  or 
attempt  at  display.  His  voice  is  good 
and  well  managed,  and  the  general  ef- 
fect of  his  speaking  impressive.  You 
feel  that  you  are  listenini^  to  a  person 
whose  consciousness  of  self  is  absorbed 
in  the  deep  interest  with  which  he  en- 
ters into  his  subject,  and  whose  only 
effort  is  to  communicate  as  directly 
and  as  promptly  as  he  can  to  the  minds 
of  his  audience,  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings with  which  his  own  is  swelling 
and  labouring.  So  great  was  the  im- 
pression produced  on  my  mind  by  this 
extraordinary  man,  that  afterwards 
when  his  celebrated  work  entitled 
**  Les  Paroles  d'on  Croyant*  ap- 
peared, I  ventured,  notwithstanding 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
encyclical  of  our  most  holy  fttther  the 
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Pope,  to  transfate  it.  The  »a]e  in 
Paris  and  in  England  was  truly  aston- 
ishing. The  singular  style  in  which 
it  is  written — the  singular  character 
and  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  publication  having 
subjected  him  to  Pontifical  censure, 
have  ail  had  their  share  in  causing  the 
book  to  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  all 
lovers  of  novelty,  and  the  admirers  of 
rhapsody  and  mystification.  These 
two  words  if  I  add  to  them,  the  wild- 
est Liberalitm  will  sufficiently  charac- 
terise the  production.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  a  paragraph  without  feeling 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  profound 
thinker,  and  a  man  of  surpassing  ge- 
nius. To  the  lover  of  poetry  and  wild 
rhapsody  it  has  been  a  rich  treat :  by 
the  philosopher,  it  has  been  found  to 
convey  many  sound  and  wise  maxims : 
the  republican  and  liberal  have  been 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  The  lover  of 
real  religion,  however,  will  lament  to 
see  such  incongruous  effusions  mixed 
up  with  the  mention  of  the  most  holy 
mysteries,  and  associated  with  all  that 
b  awful  and  most  sacred.  The  work 
is  divided  into  forty-two  sections,  with- 
out any  order,  plan,  or  connection. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  prayer  —  some- 
times an  apostrophe — now  an  allegory 
or  a  parable,  and  then  a  vision  or  a 
chapter  of  moral  philosophy ;  but  all 
seasoned  with  a  due  hatred  of  kings-— 
a  pervading  love  of  liberty,  and,  cer- 
tainly, a  constant  appeal  to  religion.  It 
is  written  in  the  Apocalypse  style,  and 
would  seem  to  have  arrived  from  *'  old 
Jkrusalbh,"  bnd  to  have  been  inspired 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Its  au- 
thor is  now  doing  **  penance  "  in  some 
monastery  at  Rome,  and  I  hope  his 
**  Holiness"  will  not  forget  him  at  the 
next  **gaol  delivery."  After  leaving 
the  church  of  Si,  Eemi,  we  passed  the 
BarrUre,  and  bent  our  steps  towards 
the  village,  and  Chateau  of  Arques  by 
a  road  far  from  uninteresting.  The 
fields  are  rich — highly  cultivated  and 
decked  with  a  thousand  flowers.  At 
some  distance  before  reaching  Arques, 
the  ruin  of  the  Chateau  is  seen  on  the 
height  above,  standing  in  the  solitary 
pride  of  desolation.  I  am  fund  of 
ruins  and  old  buildings  in  general,  not 
alone  for  their  picturesque  beauty,  but 
for  the  various  trains  of  thought  they 
excite  in  the  mind.  Every  ruin  has 
its  thousand  histories,  and  could  the 
walls  but    speak,    what    tales    would 


not  they  tell  of  those  antique  times  to 
which  age  has  given  an  airy  interest,  like 
the  misty  softness  with  which  distance 
robes  every  far  object.  A  ruin  oasrht 
always  to  be  separate  from  other  build- 
ings, for  its  beauties  are  not  those 
which  gain  by  contrast.  The  proxi- 
mity of  human  habitations  takes  from 
its  grandeur, — it  seems  as  if  it  leaned 
on  them  for  support.  But  when  it 
stands  by  itself  in  silence  and  in  soli- 
tude, there  is  dignity  in  its  loneliness, 
and  a  majesty  in  its  decay.  Passing 
through  Arques,  the  chateau  is  visible 
at  some  distance,  on  the  height  which 
commands  the  town.  The  hand  of  man 
has  injured  it  more  than  that  of  time  : 
many  of  the  peasant*s  houses  are  buil 
of  the  stone,  which  once  formed  its 
walls,  and  even  the  government  has,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  sanctioned 
this  gradual  sort  of  destruction.  Wha  t 
remains  of  it,  I  believe,  has  either  been 
sold  or  granted  to  some  one  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  however,  a  gate  has  been  placed, 
and  some  other  precautions  taken  to 
prevent    its   further    dilapidation.     A 

?ale  interesting  boy,,  with  large  blue 
Gorman  eyes,  brought  out  the  keys, 
and  admitted  us  within  **  the  outer 
walls*' — but  a  weak  castellan  for  those 
gates,  which  once  resisted  armies — for 
in  truth,  he  could  scarcely  push  them 
open.  A  few  more  years,  and  the 
diatean  of  Arques  will  be  nothing.  It 
is,  however,  an  interesting  sight,  and 
so  many  remembrances  hang  round  it, 
that  one  is  forced  to  dream  :  memory 
is  like  the  ivy,  which  clothes  the  old 
ruin  with  a  verdure  not  its  own.  And 
now  for  the  history  of  the  Chateau, 
The  county  of  TaUm,  of  which  Arques 
was  the  capital,  was  given  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  to  his  uncle,  in  order  to 
attach  him  more  sincerely  to  the 
crown  :  but  the  gifl  had  not  that  ef- 
fect. Revolt  against  his  benefactor 
was  the  first  project  that  entered  his 
head,  and  he  built  the  castle  of  Arques, 
in  order  to  fortify  himself  in  his  new 
possessions.  There  for  some  time  he 
resisted  the  forces  of  the  king,  and 
yielded  not  until  his  troops  were  little 
better  than  skeletons  with  hunger  and 
fatigue.  William  the  Conqueror  re- 
venged himself  by  clemency,  and  again 
loaded  his  ungrateful  uncle  with  fa- 
vour!«,  wishing,  as  historians  say,  ra- 
ther to  attach  him  by  benefits,  than  to 
pursue  him  as  a  rebel.  It  was  here 
also  that   the    faithful    HeUe   de    St. 
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Sam  rentted  the  attempts  of  Henri 
the  First,  to  carry  oflf  the  young  heir 
of  Normandy,  and  from  hence  he  fled 
with  his  protege,  demanding  from  the 
neighbouring  powers,  assistance  for  the 
child  of  his  deceased  benefactor.  Dur- 
ing the  various  wars  of  England  and 
France,  sieges  and  battles  innumerable 
passed  by  the  chateau  of  Arques,  like 
waves  beating  against  a  rock.  But 
the  last — most  splendid  deed  it  looked 
on  before  its  ruin,  was  the  defeat  of 
the  armies  of  the  league  by  Henry 
THE  Fourth — the  firU  of  the  Bour- 
bons— and  last  of  the  Chevaliers  of 
France.  In  the  life — in  the  words — 
in  the  actions — even  in  the  faults  of 
Hemi  Quatre,  there  is  the  grand  ge- 
nerosity of  a  bright  and  ardent  spirit — 
that  mingling  of  great  and  amiable 
qualities,  which  excites  interest  as  well 
as  true  admiration.  The  Lioueures 
were  ten  to  one,  but  he  cried  out, 
"  J*ai  dieu  et  mon  droUr  and  he  con- 
quered. The  same  free  spirit  that  car- 
ried him  through  the  battle,  dictated 
the  manner  in  which  he  announced  it 
to  his  friend.  '•  Pend$  toi,  brave  CrU' 
lon^  wrote  the  king,  '*  nous  atom  com^ 
battu  a  Arque§,  et  iu  n*y  etoit  patT 
Had  he  written  volumes,  he  could  not 
have  expressed  half  so  much.  From 
the  edge  of  the  hill,  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  chateau,  is  seen  the 
whole  field  of  battle.  It  is  a  beautiful 
scene,  with  the  wide  plain  below,  and 
the  river  gently  meandering  through  it 
— the  heights  of  St.  Etienne  towering 
iu  the  distance,  and  the  valley  narrow- 
ing as  you  look  towards  Dieppe.  On 
the  other  hand  rises  a  woody  hill,  with 
a  road  winding  down  to  the  village, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  standing  so- 
litary in  the  midst.  It  was  a  beautiful 
time  too  when  we  saw  it — one  of  those 
bright  autumnal  days,  when  the  clouds, 
and  the  sunshine,  and  the  blue  sky 
seem  all  interwoven  together.  My 
friend,  (Frederick  E.,)  was  enraptured 
with  the  scene,  and  as  he  sat  with  his 
erayom  taking  a  'sketch!*  to  present  to 
tome  chere  amie  on  his  return,  a  heavy 
black  storm  came  sweeping  upon  the 
wind,  and  for  a  minute  or  two,  involved 
everything  in  mist  and  darkness  :— 
then  suddenly  passing  away,  it  left  be- 
hind a  rich  rainbow,  and  nature  more 
beautiful  for  her  tears.  The  sun  shune 
out  on  the  grey  ruin,  and  seemed  to 
smile  at  the  decay  of  man*s  fabrics, 
while  the  works  of  neaven  remain  un^ 


changed  and  ever  new.     At  last,  Atm- 
ger,  that  most  dominating  of  all  tyrants, 
took  advantage  of  our  ramble  to  bully 
us  sadly,  and  though  we  had  not  ne- 
glected to  satisfy  his  morning  demands 
before  we  set  out  from  Dieppe,  he  yet 
contrived  to  force  us  into  a  dirty  little 
cottage  at  Arques,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants   call   CAuberge,       Cooking,   and 
cackling,  and  grunting,  were  going  on 
simultaneously  when  we  entered,  and 
some  of  the  joint  produce  was  offered 
us  for  dinner,  in  the  form  of  a  dish  of 
eggs  and  onions,  swimming  together  in 
lard.     The  people  of  the  house  seemed 
to  consider  this  mess  as  the  acmi  of 
cookery,   but   malgrS  sundry   epithets 
bestowed   upon  it,  such  as   charmant, 
delicieux,  &c.  &c.   &c.,   we   had   bad 
taste  enough  to  prefer  some  plain  boil- 
ed eggs,  the  friendly  sheiis  of  which, 
had  kept  them  free  from  all  contami- 
nation,     I    suppose     that    particular 
dishes  become  as  it  were  national  pro- 
perty, and  that  when  our  palates  are 
seasoned  to  them  in  our  youth,  every- 
thing else  seems  **  flat,  stale,  and  un- 
profitable."    They   are   so  intimately 
combined  with  all  our  early  recollec- 
tions, that  in  after  years  they  form  no 
small  link  in  that  bright  chain  of  me- 
mory, which    binds   our  affections  so 
strongly  to  the  days  of  our  infancy. 
Salt,  salmon,  and  pea?  to  a  Bc'i<rian — 
gruyere   to  a   Swiss — or   barlt^y   broth 
and  oatmeal  porridge  to  a  Scotchman, 
will  do  more  to  call  up  old  and  sweet 
remembrances  of  home,  and  happiness, 
and  early  days,   than  the  most   vivid 
and    elaborate    description.     But    all 
this   is   comparatively  nothing  to  the 
power  which  a  cake  called  la  Gaiette, 
has  morally  and  physically  upon  a  na- 
tive of  Brittany.— (I  have  mislaid  the 
rec^e,  but  if  1  find  it,  will  give  it  to 
my  readers  in  the  next  number.^     If 
you  ask  a  labouring  man  where  ne  is 
going,  he  answers,  "  Pour  manger  de 
la  Galette."*     The  height  of  sorrow  is 
to  want  La  Galette,  and  the  height  of 
hospitality  to  ask  you  in  pour  manger 
de  la  Galette,     I  remember  a  curious 
exemplification  of  the  above,  which  oc- 
curred to  me  while  I  was  at  the  Jesuit's 
College    at    St,  Acheul  near    Amiens, 
whither  I  went  when  the  Abbe  Lan- 
gan  gave  up  the  collcfre  at  Dieppe,  to 
set   up  a  house   for  English  parlour- 
boarders,  at  Passy,  near   Paris.      All 
orders   of  monks,  except  that  of  La 
Tbaphb,  having  been  long  since  aboU 
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ished  in  France,  it  is  very  rare  to  meet 
with  anjr,  ej(cept  when  some  solitary 
old  devottee  is  seen  crossiuf;^  the  country 
upon  a  pilgrimage,  and  then  he  is  al- 
ways distinguished  by  the  hat  and  staff, 
under   which   insignia  he  passes    un- 
questioned, being  considered  **  in  hond^ 
as  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  say.     HowcYcr,  as 
I  was  journeying  one  day  on  the  road 
to  visit  La  Trappe^  for  there  is  a  Mount 
Melleray  in  miniature,  seven  miles  from 
Amiens,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  regu- 
lar Capuchin  friar  walking  quietly  by, 
without  any  symptoms  of  pilgrimage 
about  him.     He  was  a  very  reverend 
looking   personage,  clad   in  his  long 
dark  robe,  with  his  cowl  thrown  back 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  h  igh  fore- 
head and  bald  head  meeting  the  sun 
unshrinkingly,  as  an  old  friend,  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  encoun- 
ter every  day  for  many  a  year.     His 
long  beard  was  as  white  as  snow,  and 
a  single  lock  of  hair  on  his  forehead, 
-marking  where  the  tonsure  had  ended, 
made  him  look  like  old  Father  Time, 
turned   Capuchin^      With   the  solitary 
exception  of  the  snow  white  beard,  he 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Father 
Jennmgt  of  Galway.    It  was  not  long 
before  I  found  means  to  introduce  my- 
self to  him,  and  I  discovered  that  he 
was  a  very    amiable    and  intelligent 
man.     He  told  me  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Brittany,  and  had  quitted  his 
convent   during   the  revolution   1792, 
not  with  any  intention  of  breaking  the 
vow  he  had  taken,  but   in  order  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  some  foreign  country 
for  himself  and  his  expelled  brethren. 
This  he  found  in  Italy,  and  now  after 
86  years  absence,  he  had  returned  un- 
der a  regular  passport  to  sojourn  for  a 
while  in  his  oum  land.     His  motives 
for  doing  so  puzzled  me  not  a  little, 
for  the  ties  between  him  and  the  world 
were  broken,  and   I  thought  memory 
and  early  affections  could   have  but 
slender  bold  of  a  man,  who  had  re*- 
nounced  the    *'  world  and  all  its  pomp 
and  vanitie9.*'     After  some  conversa- 
tion, my  curiosity  led  me  to  the  point, 
and  I  said  '*  It  is  a  long  way  to  travel 
Either,  father^  and  on  Toot  too."    •*  I 
have  made  longer  jouruies,  and  for  a 
less  object,"  replied   he.    "  True,"    I 
went  on,  "  this  is  your  native  land,  and 
whether  will  not  the  love  of  our  coun- 
try lead  us  ?"    The  Capuchin  smiled, 
**  I  did  not  come  for  Ma/,"  said  he. 


**  Probably  you  have  relations  or  friends 
whom  vou  remember  with  affection,** 
I  added,  my  curiosity  more  excited  than 
ever.    "  None  that   I   know   of,**  re- 
plied the  Monk.    **  You  think  me  very 
iuquisitive,**  said  I.    **  Not  in  the  least, 
he  answered,  for  I  am  willing  to  satisfy 
you."     Then  let  me  ask  you,  I  con- 
tinued, if  you  came  hither  for  some 
great   religious    object  ?      **  Alas,  non 
mon  enfant,  replied  he,  you  give  me 
credit  for  more  zeal  or  more  influence 
than   I   possess.**     "  Yet  surely  you 
have  some  motive  for  coming  all  this 
way  on  foot,**  said  I.    "Oh  certainly, 
he  replied,   I  have  a  motive  for  my. 
journey,  and  one  that  is  all  powerful 
to  a  native  of  Brittany :  but  it  is  not 
from  any  great  religious  or  political 
motive,  nor  was  it  either  to  see  my 
country — my  family — or   my  friends." 
'*  Then  for  what  in  the  name  of  heaven 
did   you  come   I  exclaimed.**    **  Pour 
manger  de  la  Galette,**  replied  the  Monk. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  inn  at  Arques, 
where  as  we  were  washing  down  the 
boiled  eggs  with  some  vin  ordinaire,  we 
heard  the  church  bell  suddenly  chime, 
and  on  enquiring  the  cause,  learned  that 
it  was  summoning  the  people  to  evening 
service.     We  instantly  rose  to  obey  its 
call,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  Auberge 
for    ever.     Foreigners  with   all  their 
tricks  and  contrivances  upon    clocks 
and  time  pieces,  are  strangers  to  the 
sonnd  of  village  bells,  which  impart  a 
pensive, — wayward    pleasure    to    the 
mind — and  are  a  kindf  of  chronology  of 
happy  events,  sometimes  otherunse,  such 
as  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.     Co* 
leridge  calls  them  the  **  Poor  man^s " 
only  music,  and  is  not  a  village  spire 
in  Ireland,  peeping  from  its  cluster  of 
trees,  always  associated  in  imagination 
with  this  cheerful  accompaniment,  and 
may  it  not  be  expected  to  pour  its  joy- 
ous tidings  on  the  gale  ?     In  the  Ap- 
penines  and  other  wild  and  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Italy,  the  little  chapel 
bell  with  its  simple  tinkling  sound,  has 
a  romantic  and  charming  effect.     The 
Monks  m  former  times  appear  to  have 
taken  a  pride  in  the  construction  of 
bells  as  well  as  churches,  and  some  of 
those  of  the  great  cathedrals  abroad, 
as  at  Cologne  and  Rouen,  may  fairly 
be  said  to  be  hoarse  with  counting  the 
flight  of  ages.     The  chimes  in  Holland 
are   a  nuisance  :    they  dance  in  the 
hours  and  quarters — leave  no  respite 
to  the  imagination,  and  before  one  set 
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has  done  ringing  in  tout  ears,  anothe 
beg^aa.    You  don*t  know  whether  the 
hoara  move  or  stand  still — go  back« 
wards  or  forward, — so  fantastical  and 
perplexing  are  their  accompaniments. 
TiMB  is  a  more  staid  personage,  and 
not  so  full  of  gambols.     It  puts  you  in 
mind  of  a  tnne  with  Tariations.     The 
tolling  of  the  bell  for  deaths  and  exe- 
cntions  is  a  fearful  summons,  though 
as   it  announces  not  the  advance   of 
time^  but  the  approach  of  fate,  it  hap- 
pilr  makes  no  part  of  mj  subject.     We 
followed  the  congregation,  who  were 
all  dressed  in  their  Sunday   clothes, 
looking  as  happy  and  contented  as  the 
flowers  of    May,  and  chaunting  the 
praises  of  their  hon  curS  as  they  went 
alonr.  The  church  is  a  simple,  Gothic 
lookioff  building,  no  pews,  no  divisions, 
DO  aristocratical    screenini^,  but    all 
kneeling  togeiher,  the  high   and   the 
mighty,  and   the  lowly  on  the  same 
pavement,  all  sending  up  their  thanks- 
giving or  their  prayer  to    the  same 
great  bring,  in  whose   eyes   all   are 
equal.  By  the  time  we  entered,  vespers 
had  commenced,  a  couple  of  wax-lights 
flickered  on  the  altar,  and  the  rays  of 
the  setting   sun  sent  their   shadows 
through  its  dark  and  gloomy  aisles. 
No  aonnd  was  heard,  save  what  issued 
from  the  inner  railing,  where  sat  three 
ecclesiastics,    dressed    in    snow-white 
surplices,  chaunting  the  solemn  ritual 
of  the  Catholic  Church,     When  they 
came  to  the  magnificat,  that  mo^t  beau- 
tiful of  Canticles,  the  organ  upon  a 
sodden  sent  forth  its  thrilling  notes  to 
swell    the    heavenly    chorus,    and    it 
seemed  inflamed,  and  possessed  by  the 
glad  tidings  it  was  announcing.     It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  part  of  the  ceremony — 
you  must  make  a  pilgrimage  to  a  vil- 
lage church  to  feel  and  understand  it. 
The  toll/  ensemble,  forcibly  reminded 
me  of  Gratuns  beautiful    language, 
when  speaking  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  saia, — 

*  I  prefer  the  simple  majesty  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  but  I  own  that  I 
am  not  so  wedded  to  its  worship,  as 
not  to  admire  that  which  preceded  it. 
I  like  the  simple  pastor, — I  like  the 
arched  roof— 1  like  the  burning  In- 
cense—I like  the  pealing  Hnthem— 
these  things  give  a  soul  as  it  were  to 
piety,  and  sway  the  senses  to  the  side  of 
salvation,^ 

In  leaving  the  church,  we  turned  up 


a  narrow  path  way,  and  fell  in  love 
with  a  large  sinsle  tree,  spreading  it- 
self out  upon  the  gay  horizon,  and 
shading  a  wooden  cross,  that  had  the 
moss  of  many   winters  upon  it.      I 
am    fond    of   these    rude  memorials, 
when  time  has  mellowed   down  their 
every  day  features,  and  given  them  a 
touch   of  rustic   dignity.      A  solitary 
tree   throwing  out  its  bold  ramifica- 
tions on  the  calm  bosom  of  the  hea- 
vens, is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  objects  in  nature  :  and  when 
it  shades  a  wooden  cross,  a  holy  well, 
or  a  rude  altar  overhung  with   wild 
weeds,  it  is  to  me  like  a  chapter  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  I  feel  that  I  would 
not  willingly  part   with  one  of  these 
simple  memorials  of  pious  feeling,  even 
with  all  that  wise  ones  call  its  sins  of 
superstition    upon  it   for  much   finer 
things.     I  love  the  way-side  shrine  ; 
and  when  I  see  the  tired  female  lay 
down   her  load  and  kneel  before  it, 
with  the  absorbed  expression  of  one, 
who  seeks  a  surer  friend  than  the  false 
ones  of   this  world,  I  always  feel  a 
touch  of  kindly  sympathy, — piety  so 
becomes  a  woman — it  is  her  true  staff 
and  armour.     As  we  were  quitting  the 
church  yard,  through  which  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  to  get  out  on  the  high 
road,  (like  the  West  Convent  in  Gal- 
way,)  we  saw  a  mournful  procession 
advancing : — it  was  the  funeral  of  an 
industrious  father,  on   whose   labours 
hung  the  destiny  of  a  budding  family, 
that  by  this  blow  of  fate  became  unpro- 
vided for,  and  sent  adrift,  before  the 
strength   of    their  days   had   arrived. 
Upon  hearing  his  history  from  one  of 
the  crowd,  we  turned  back,  and  joined 
the  humble  honeBi  paysans  in  paying  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  who  had 
won  "  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of 
men,"  and  now  travelled  to  his  long 
home  with  their  prayers  and  blessings 
on  his  head.     As  the  coffin  was  being 
lowered  into  the  grave,  and  the  last 
rites   of   the   church  performing,   in- 
terrupted by  the  sighs  and  lamentations 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  moving  spec- 
tacle before  me,  where  all  was  sympa- 
thy, sorrow,  and   affliction,   with    the 
nonchalence,  and  even  disrespect  with 
which  the  emblems  of  death  arc  invari- 
ably regarded  amongst  us.     The  Dub- 
lin citizen  walks  by  a  shop  and  hears 
the  busy  driving  of  nails,  without  in- 
quiring whether  the  sound  proceeds 
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from  the  adornment  of  a  coffin,  that 
IS  to  convey  a  remnant  of  mortality  to 
the  tomb,  or  of  a  trunk  that  is  to  con- 
vey the  bridal  dress  to  the  expecting, 
blushing,  heart-thrilling'  virgin ;  and 
to,  if  the  crowded  noisy  streets  allow 
the  sound  of  Church  bells  to  reach  the 
ear  of  the  passer-by,  he  hardly  notices 
whether  they  sing  a  joyous  peal  of  tri- 
butary gladness,  or  sound  the  solemn 
knell  that  announces  the  sepulture  of 
some  departed  actor  from  this  scene  of 
life. 

Even  the  muUa  who  were  placed  on 
the  threshold  of  death,  to  give  notice 
of  the  approaching  ceremony,  may  be 
seen  whupering  together  even  to  a 
joke  or  a  smile,  and  the  ponderous 
coachman  who  drives  the  corpse  to 
that  **  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns/*  crowns  his  labour  with  a 
swilling'  libation,  and  the  other  at- 
tendants, nowise  unsociable,  join  his 
foaming  orgies  with  con»entaneoia  de- 
votion. I  was  aroused  from  these 
grave  meditations  by  a  sudden  tap  on 
the  shoulder,  and  in  turning  round  to 
see  who  my  aiiitci»  might  be,  imagine 
my  surprise  at  beholding  in  the  person 
of  the  venerable  cure  my  old  preceptor, 
Pbrb  Andas. 

**JSi  eti  ce  vous,  mon  enfant,^  said  he ; 
"  commeje  suit  ravit  (U  vous  voir  apres 
un  tel  eloignemtnL  Vous  etes  revend 
done  de  visUer  pour  h  dermirefou  vol.  e 
anaen  maitre  et  verUaAle  ami,  Ai/ons, 
aUons  chez  moiJ** 

At  this^hearty,  and  to  me  most  wel- 
come reco<^nitton,  my  friend,  Frederick 
£.  was  amazingly  perplexed,  and  be- 
fore he  could  question  me  as  to  its  so- 
lution, 1  introduced  him  to  the  curS, 
who  with  that  hospitality  and  polUesse 
for  which  his  *•  order"  is  everywhere 
proverbial,  invited  him  to  accompany 
me  d  la  maison,  where  he  made  us  an 
offer  of  a  petU  so^per,  which,  consi- 
dering our  dinner  on  boiled  eggs,  we 
did  not  give  him  the  trouble  of  re- 
peating. On  the  way  '*he  beguiled 
us  of  our  tears  by  telling  At*  whole 
course  of  life — of  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field,  and  hair  breadth-scapes 
in  the  imminent  deadly^ breach.**  He 
commenced  life  as  a  militaire — at  the 
Restoration,  in  1814,  became' a  pro- 
fessor of  languages,  and  at  the  Revo- 
lution  of  18d0,  a  devout  and  humble 
minister  of  the  gospel.  I  never  lis- 
tened with  more  abandon,  moxe^reverie 
to  iht  narration  qf  any  event  than  I 


did^to  the  extraordbary  and  heart- 
thrilling  history  of  the  curts  life, 
pregnant  with  so  many  remarkable  in- 
cidents throughout  its  various  stages, 
that  I  may  one  day  sketch  them  in 
the  Univrrsity  Magazine.  He  was 
a  fine  venerable  old  man,  over  whose 
head  many  tempestuous  winters  had 
rolled,  and  he  appeared  like  the  very 
model  of  the  ancient  Teian  with  his 
grey  hairs  gleaming  over  his  ruddy 
visage,  like  snow  round  the  summit  of 
a  Vdlcano.  He  belonged  to  the  **  old 
school  **  which  is  now  under  the  ban 
of  the  PHiLosoPHEs  of  Paris — the  Ao- 
dauds  from  the  Fauboure  St.  Antoine 
— the  heroes  of  the  •*  three  glorious 
days,*'  who  trampled  on  the  clergy  and 
demolished  their  altars  to  the  tune  of 
the  Marselitase  and  realized  the  doc- 
trines of  equality  and  liberli  by  plun- 
dering the  Archbishop*s  palace,  and 
flinging  his  library  into  the  Seine. 
These  moral  instructors,  who  are  all 
decorated  with  crosses  of  the  Legion 
d^Honneur,  and  who  think  it  as  easy 
to  uproot  a  rock  as  to  erect  a  barri- 
cade, have  been  shouting  for  some 
years  back,  **  down  with  the  old 
schools !  1 1  up  with  the  new  /  /**  The 
old  are  not  yet  down,  but  the  new  are 
up,  and  bow  dazzling  the  contrast, 
even  to  the  purblind  ;  you  may  hew 
down  trees  but  not  towers,  and  the  old 
schools  will  shew  their  temples  to  the 
sun  ages  after  such  structures  have 
become  hospitals.  They  enlighten  the 
land,  and  are  beloved  by  the  gentlemen 
of  France.  A  man,  these  sans  culottes 
say,  cannot  in  the  old  school  get  an 
education  to  fit  him  for  the  nineteenth 
century.  Bah  I  Tell  that  to  the  Ma- 
rines. On  our  arrival  at  the  vicarafsre 
we  were  received  by  Mademoiselle 
Josephine,  the  cur^*s  niece,  and  in  so 
goocUhumoured  and  degagi  a  manner, 
that  we  felt  ourselves  quite  *'  at  home  *' 
long  before  supper  was  served  up,  and 
sumcientiy  so  to  induce  me /aire  tamia-' 
hie  forthwith.  While  I  was  lavishing 
mes  petits  soins  on  Mademoiselle,  Fre- 
derick E.  was  in  deep  converse  with 
her  uncle,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  was  very  extensive 
on  account  of  his  long  rej^idence  in 
England  during  Napoleon*s  reign. 
In  pers(m  Mademoiselle  Josephine  was 
above  the  middle  stature,  with  fine 
hazel  eyes,  glossy  raven  hair»  and  a 
mouth  beautifully  chiselled,  added  to 
teeth    of  dazzling    brightness,  which 
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looked  like  a  row  of  pearls  set  io 
itory. 

Tliougb  educated  to  even  mure  than 
the   usual  degree  of  persons  io  her 
sphere  of  life,  she  jret  retained  an  in- 
nocence and  simplicity  of  nature  about 
her,  which  showed  at  once  that  she 
possessed  a  superior  mind,  and   was 
the  pride  and  comfort  of  her  uncle's 
hearth.      She  had   that  light-hearted- 
ness   which    clothes  the  countenance 
with  the  radiance  of  perpetual  smiles, 
as  if  all    the   thoughts  within   were 
pure    and  happy ;    and    though    cate 
seemed  never  to  have  thrown  its  dark- 
ening shadow    over  her,  it  might  be 
read  in  her  feature^s  that  lier*s  was  a 
bosom  quick  in  its  sensibilities,  and  as 
ready  to  sympathize  with  the  mourner, 
as    to    join    chorus  with   mirth    and 
laughter.     She  was  now  in  her  nine- 
teenth year,  and  in  the  zenith  of  her 
feminine   beauty.       The   management 
of  the  household  concerns  had  been 
for  some  years  confided  to  her  care, 
and  she  did  not  belie  the  expectations, 
which  the  cur£  entertained  or  her  fore- 
sight, prudence,  and  discretion.     The 
cheerfulness  of  her  natural  disposition 
seemed  contagioui,  and  communicated 
itself  to  all  who  had  the  happiness  to 
approach  her,  so  that  by  assiduously 
endeavouring  by  all  innocent  means  to 
please  every  one,  she  became,  almost 
IB  contradiction  to  the  proverb,  a  uni- 
versal fiivourite.      She  reminded   me 
of         ■ ;  but  **0h  no,  we  never  men- 
tion herJ*    On  supper  being  announc- 
ed, we  entered  the  talle  a  manger  and 
sat  down  to  as  ban  a  rSpat,  as   the 
scanty  pittance  of  our  host  could  fur- 
nish.    It  consisted  of  a  veal  pie.  cold 
fowl,  some  sweetmeats,  grapes  which 
Mademoiselle  had  gathered  in  the  gar- 
den, and  some  holiday  wine  which  bad 
slept  long  in  the  cellar.    In  the  course 
of  conversation  the  curS  addressing  us, 
said, 

"So  you  were  surprised  at  our 
church  service  to-day,  and  did  not  ex- 
pect to  witness  such  a  scene  in  a  vil- 
lage ;  but  met  hons  enfans,  the  people 
you  saw  there,  are  brought  together 
by  no  extraneous  attraction.  It  is 
neitheir  the  music  of  the  service,  nor 
the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  nor  the 
pomp  of  the  ceremony  which  brings 
them  to  church.  Oh,  no,  they  come 
to  pray.  Would  to  heaven,  that  it 
were  the  same  everywhere." 

And  we  all  answered,  p/i^  &  Dieu 


que  cela  flU,  His  niece  told  me  that 
the  burial  ground,  where  our  rencontre 
took  place,  was  his  favourite  rendezvout 
for  reading  his  Breviary,  and  that  he 
was  often  to  be  seen  seated  on  a  tomb- 
stone— on  the  very  brink  of  corrup- 
tion and  eternity,  meditating  his  ser- 
mons for  the  following  Sunday.  She 
had  sometimes  listened  to  him  rehears- 
ing them,  and  nothing  g^ve  the  "  old 
man  eloquent**  greater  pleasure  than 
when  he  found  her  moved  to  tears  hj 
over-hearing  them  ;  but,  as  she  added, 
''it  was  only  the  'precursor*  to  the 
whole  village  doing  the  same."  Reli- 
gion was  the  anchor  of  the  old  man's 
soul,  and  he  became  deeply  affected, 
when  at  the  conclusion  of  grace,  he 
invoked  God's  blessing  upon  her  who 
was  the  prop  of  his  declining  years  ; 
the  only  green  leaf  of  bis  wintry  hopes. 
For  a  while  there  was  a  silence  on  the 
leads,  and  we  heard  the  thrush,  near 
his  second  or  third  brood,  at  his  even- 
ing song.  But  household  thoughts 
and  old  remembrances — a  stirring 
throng — were  uppermost  in  the  cur€$ 
mind,  and  when  he  saw  Josephine  turn 
her  head  aside  to  conceal  her  tears, 
the  parental  feeling  triumphed  over 
every  other,  and  kneeling  down  he 
poured  out  the  tide  of  his  hopes,  fears, 
and  wishes  before  his  Creator.  As  I 
g^zed  upon  the  weeping  Euphrosyne, 
I  could  not  help  humming  these  lines 
from  Dbmoustier  : 

*'  L'art  de  pleurer  est  un  talent, 

Fue  la  femme  la  plus  norice, 
08S<>de  A  fond  vt  que  souvent 
Elle  entretient  par  rexercioe." 

The  denouement  baffles  description, 
and  my  pen  would  refuse  its  office,  if 
I  attempted  to  pourtray  it.  So,  to  be 
brief,  perceiving  that  unless  I  gave  a 
turn  to  the  debate,  (to  use  a  parlia- 
mentary phrase,)  matters  would  very 
soon  assume  a  sombre  aspect,  I  com- 
menced rallying  the  spirits  of  the 
party  bv  narrating  some  queer  anec- 
dotes of  my  brave  compatriotes  ;  among 
others  I  told  the  following  of  two  re- 
verend friars  in  the  "far  west*'  which 
may  be  depended  on  as  gospel  truth. 

•*  There  resides  at  the  Abbey  Con- 
vent, in  the  town  of  Galway,  a  holy 
friar  of  "  orders  grey," — a  ren/ri-po- 
tential  father,  into  whose  mediterra- 
nean mouth  good  thinirs  are  perpe- 
tually flowing  although  none  come  out, 
and  whose  shoulders,  like  some  of  the 
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town  streets,  are  widened  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  corporation. 

"  Of  fifty  yean  he  seems,  and  well  might  last 
To  tfky  more,  bat  that  he  prays  too  fast.'* 

He  is  known  bj  the  joubriquet  of  the 
Arch-deacon  ;  sings  when  a  little  ele- 
Tated  a  Bacchanalian  Russian  song, 
which  would  give  Ivanoff  of  the 
Queen's  Theatre  his  quietus,  and  make 
Monsieur  L>tporte^s  fortune  in  a  brief 
season  indeed.  To  hear  him  when  he 
is  in  tune,  and  properly  up  as  I  have, 
you  must  manage  to  get  invited  to  the 
anniversary  dinner,  which  is  given  on 
the  4th  of  October,  by  the  ^Francis- 
cans at  the  abbey,  in  honour  of  their 
founder,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
you  will  there  see  him  with  his  face 
shining  out  like  a  full  moon,  doing  the 
honours  of  Vice  P.  in  a  manner  that 
would  reflect  credit  upon  the  great 
Udt  himself.  But  when  the  cloth  has 
been  removed  and  gprace  said  by  that 
beau  ideal  of  Christian  piety  and  Epis- 
oopal  dignity,  the  wot  thy  and  excel- 
lent  Bishop ;   when  in    fine  the 

night  has  commenced  and  the  black 
bottle    gone    freely    round,  and    the 

Suests  toasted  all  the  ^patriots*'  of  the 
av,  not  forgetting  **  our  noble  selves," 
a  low  buxz  is  heard  along  the  table. 
Until  acquiring  vires  eundo  it  bursts 
forth  into  a  simultaneous  shout,  and 
from  north  to  south — and  from  east 
to  west — from  all  parts  within  the 
room  and  from  the  cuisine  adjoining 
it ;  the  cry  is,  a  song !  a  son«^ !  Mr. 
Vice  P.  the  Russian  song ! !  I  And 
when,  after  sundry  hems  and  /laws  and 
twitches  of  the  black  silk  cravat,  the 
uirc^deacon  prepares  to  accede  to  the 
unanimous^  call  of  the  audience,  you 
see  every  pocket-handkerchief  imme- 
diately in  requisition,  whether  to  dry 
tears  which  must  then  be  shed,  or  to 
itot^ffer  that  laughter  which  Con- 
naughtmen  always  indulge  in  when  a 
Orimaldi  exhibits  on  the  boards,  depo- 
nent sayeth  not.  He  usually  winds  up 
the  Russian  chanson  with  the  following 
▼ariation  from  Moore  : — 


<  AS  yoQ  have  the  whiskey  in  play. 

To  oblige  you,  1*11  now  take  a  smack  of  it, 

8tay  with  yoa  all  night  and  day 
Aye  and  twenty.loor  hours  to  the  back  of  it 

Oeh,  whiskey  Is  a  Papitt^  God  save  it. 
The  b€ad»  are  upon  It  completely. 

Bat  1  think  before  erer  we  leave  it, 
We^maStt  It  a  karttie  neatly. 


ChmvM. 


**  Very  good  song,  rery  well  sung. 
HuzsA  for  the  Arclii^eaoon  every  one. 

But  to  the  anecdote.    Tliere  lived  a 
magistrate  in  the  town  of  Galway,  by 
name    Charles  Browne,  the    rere    of 
whose  house  communicating  with  the 
Abbey  Chapel  by  means  of  a  garden, 
naturally  induced  him  to  make  it  "  bis 
house  of  prayer,"  every  Sunday.     He 
was  a  gay  old  bachelor— a  regular  hon 
tnvanl,  who  was  fond  of  driving  "  dull 
care  away,"  when  he  could  get  any  of 
\,he  Alumni  to  assist  him,  which,  con- 
sidering that  tee-totalism  and   Father 
Mathew  were  not  then  in  vogue,  we 
had  no  scruples  in  frequently  doing. 
There  was  one  evening  in  particular, 
which   I  can  never  forget.     The  sun 
had  set,  and  the  evening  star  was  peep- 
ing out  like  the  eye  of  an  angel  from 
the  south,  while  the  full  round  moon 
bursting  from  a  girdle  of  clouds  sailed 
majestically   into    the    blue   vault    of 
heaven,  as  Charles  Browne,  Esq.  J.  P. 
presided  at  his  hospitable  board,  sur- 
rounded by  as  jovial  a  band  as  ever 
rioted    at  the  saturnalia    of   imperial 
Rome.     How  forcibly  the  serene  quiet 
of  that  memorable  evening  contrasted 
with  our  boisterous  mirth  within.     All 
around  was  still :  the  soft  murmur  of 
the  garden  leaves  seemed  the  echo  of 
repose,  and    the  water  sang  a   low, 
faint,  and  gentle  tune,  as  if  pleased 
with  the  tranquility  in  which  Nature 
was  slumbering.     There  were  "eight 
of  us,**  seated  at  his  round  table,  like 
the  Knights  of  old,  to  which  we  were 
"specially"  invited  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating,  by  a  real  gaudeamus,  his 
fifty-sixth  anniversary.      Bacchus  was 
the  reigning  divinity  at  the  convivial 
board,  and    inspired    his   worshippers 
with  such   cacoethes  loquendi    as  will 
make  their    orations   be   remembered 
when  those  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes 
are   forgotten ;    but  not   until  then. 
'Buifiecundi  caUces  quern  nonfecire  di» 
sertum  f     Such  havoc  did  the  tutelary 
deity  make  in  our  corps  by  his  insidious 
and  insinuating^  powers,  that  as  mid- 
night approached  half  were  put  hors 
de  combat  and  reported  *'sick'    during 
the  remainder  of  the  engagement.    At 
this  important  stage,  when  reason  was 
gradually  lightening  us  of  its  burden, 
and  its  expiring  efforts  kindly  suggest- 
ing the  bed-chamber  as  an  asylum,  our 
bitarre  host  struck  up  the  following 
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•tave»  in  a  manner  that  put  all  oar 
ideas  of  Morpheus  to  fligot,  and  our 
**  weak  imaginations  "  ou  the  qui  vwc'^ 

**  111  Mhow  you  good  di inking'too. 
For  I  know  the  place  where  the  uMtkep  grew  «* 
A  beetle  is  good,  when  it*B  not  too  new, 
I*m  food  of  one,  hot  I  doat  on  two.** 

He  followed  up  the  spirit  of  the  last 
lioe  by  filling  a  flowing  bumper,  and 
pledgiug  success  to  our  next  merry 
meeting,  to  which  we  cordially  re- 
sponded, little  dreaming  that  it  was  to 
be  ktM  hut,  at  least,  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  The  time  stool  smoothly  on, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  jnatin  bells 
were  chiming  the  third  hour,  that  we 
prepared  to  quit  a  stage  where  we  had 
levelled  so  long,  and  played  such  parts 
as  would  not  alone  **  make  angels 
weep,  but  school-boys  laugh."  On 
rising  to  take  leave  of  our  vener- 
able host,  imagine  our  surprise  at  find- 
ing him  under  the  table,  in  a  state  of 
civilization  superior  to  anything  wit- 
nessed since  the  last  debauch  of  Sar- 
DANAPALUS.  lo  fact,  he  was  a  regular 
^ctue*  and  though  a  prostrate  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  he  was  nevertheless  a 
moat  elevated  subject  for  a  stretcher. 
Bat  as  such  a  "patent  machine"  was 
voknown  in  these  days,  we  were 
obliged  to  put  him  to  bed,  and 

I  "  TIm  bojri  theyetme  crowding  in  ftwt, 
Thej  drew  their  stools  dose  round  sbont 


Six  gUwu  ronnd  his  trmp-case  they  placed, 
He  couldn't  be  weU  waked  without  them. 

I  axed  If  he  was  lit  to  die 

WUhont  having  duty  repented. 
Said  Charley,  that's  all  in  my  eye. 
And  all  by  the  Ciargy  invented. 
To  make  %/at  bit  for  themselTes.  ** 

The  carouse  of  that  night  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  already  debilitated  con- 
stitation  of  our  worthy  host,  that  he 
was  confined  to  his  room  for  many 
weeks,  and  thereby  denied  the  gratifi- 
cation of  hearing  the  JBossuet  of  the 
Abbey  clear  up  all  doubts,  and  solve 
all  mysteries  concerning  that  **  nice 
man,**  Peter  Dens.  Mr.  Browne  was 
of  course  missed  by  the  linx-eyed  arch^ 
deacon,  who  from  the  serious  depreda- 
tions already  made  in  his  congregation 
—some  said  by  the  late  Gideon  Ouseley 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  from 
choice,  thinking  sheep  were  more  likely 
tostray  there  than  in  any  other  part  of 


the  town,  that  he  became  alanned  at 
the  thinning  of  his  fold,  and  earnestly 
enquired  of  Mr.  Browne's  servant 
what  on  earth  kept  his  mftster  from 
the  Abbey  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
'*  For,"  said  he,  **  i  have  not  seen  him 
amongst  us  fur  this  month  of  Sundays;" 
and  with  a  leer  peculiar  only  to  the 
orcA-deacon,  which  the  reverend  Aus* 
tin  Killeen,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Agnew,  the  humble  followers  of  St. 
Augustin  and  St.  Duminque,  would  in 
vain  attempt  to  imitate  ;  he  added, 
**  I  hope,  Pat,  that  it  is  not  Protestant- 
ism  that  is  the  cause  of  it.** 

•*  No,"  Pat  answered,  •*  it  is  worsa 
than  that.* 

**  Worse  than  Protestantism !"  said 
the  arch-deacon,  **  God  forbid  it  should 
be  DeoTM." 

•♦  No,'*  was  the  reply,  "  it  is  worse 
than  that  too." 

**  Good  Heavens!"  exclaimed  the 
Franciscan,  **  I  trust,  then,  it  is  not 
AthcMm." 

"  No,"  replied  Pat  coolly,  "  it  is  worse 
than  Atheism." 

**  Impossible! "  roared  out  the  holy 
Father,  "  for  nothing  can  be  worse." 

**  Yes,  your  reverence,  rheumatiiDi." 

I  told  the  following  as  a  bonne  bouche, 
and  now  give  it  to  the  reader  dressed 
au  naturel.  Another  friar  was  sta* 
tioned  some  years  ago  at  Clare- 
Galway  convent,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Franciscan  establishment,  and  situ- 
ate about  5  miles  from  the  town.  It 
so  happened  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
famUle  (Timportance  resided  in  the 
vicinage,  and  it  may  therefore  be  well 
imagined  how  the  presence  of  a  re- 
spectable member  of  the  faith  within 
the  precincts  of  the  convent  walls, 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  regular 
god-send,  and  duly  honoured  by  the 
gentlemen  of  St.  Francis.  It  was  on 
a  Sunday  the  15th  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  183~,  that  a  party  of 
friends  quorum  pars  fui,  wishing  to 
enjoy  the  delights  of  rural  tranquility, 
escaped  from  the  murky  atmosphere  of 
Galway,  and  plunged  into  the  very 
bosom  of  the  country.  We  unani- 
mously resolved  to  make  Clare-Galway 
our  chemin,  as  it  was  on  the  previous 
Sunday  ex  cathedra  announced,  that 
the  learned  Theban  was  to  **  bold 
forth"  c'est  d  dire  ** astonish  the  na- 
tives "  upon  that  auspicious  day. 
Though  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
celebrated  St.  Swituin,  he  began  bis 
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reijrn  with  a  puzzle  for  the  old  women 
— for  he  did  not  rain.  However,  the 
old  argument  was  at  hand,  namely  that 
he  rained  somewhere.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  logic.  Saint  Swithin*8  do- 
minion is  never  at  an  end,  and  my 
uncle  Pat  is  no  longer  so  cunning  aS 
he  took  himself  to  be,  when  he  told  a 
friend  **that  he  would  lend  him  his 
umbrella  during  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent reign.  The  aspect  of  nature  was, 
indeed,  beautiful,  and  as  we  passed  by 
Merview  (the  seat  of  Walter  Joyce, 
Esq.)  we  heard  the  birds  singing  amid 
the  Dushes,  and  the  oxen  lowing  from 
afar  off.  The  cows  were  basking  in 
ease  and  enjoyment,  ruminating  their 
food  amid  the  fresh  green  grass,  while 
the  wild  flowers  glowed  with  hues  be- 
yond their  wont,  and  almost  seemed 
endowed  not  only  with  a  consciousness 
of  their  existence  but  of  their  beauty. 
As  we  journeyed  on  and  approached 
the  demesne  of  John  Galway,  Esq. 
Solicitor,  all  looked  bright  and  cheer- 
ful. The  golden  grain  stood  in  ripe- 
ness o'er  the  fields,  which  it  seemed  to 
encumber  with  its  luxuriance,  and  far 
off  the  green  receding  hills  showed  the 
cottage  windows  sparkling  in  the  flood 
of  mellow  sunshine.  At  noon  we  ar- 
rived at  the  portal  of  a  venerable  pile, 
called  the  cnurch  of  Clare-Galway — 
g^zed  for  a  moment  upon  its  ivy- 
mantled  tower,  and  crumbling  nave, 
and  listened  with  melancholy  sadness 
to  the  rippling  of  a  gentle  stream  flowing 
hard  by.  Ireland  is  covered  with  many 
such  monuments,  such  vestiges  of  other 
times — such  avenues  through  which 
the  mind  is  carried  back  to  former 
ages,  and  made  to  hold  silent  converse 
with  the  spirits  of  old.  We  saw  a 
mother  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  her 
departed  little  ones,  yet  believing  that 
her  treasures  had  flown  to  heaven. 
Oh,  yes,  for  the  Christian  there  is  a 
power  which  upholds  and  consoles  the 
mind  in  the  midst  of  sorrow — which 
renders  misfortune  easy  to  bear — robs 
death  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave  of  its 
victory.  The  mind  which  is  fortiGed 
by  this  power,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
DESPAIR.  In  the  midst  of  the  trials  and 
sadness  of  a  mortal  career,  there  is  still 
open  betfond  it  a  blissful  existence — a 
light  shining  from  Heaven,  which  sheds 
its  lustre  upon  this  vale  of  tears,  and 
cheers  the  heavy  laden  way-farer  to  his 
eternal  Home.  Mass  was  concluded 
before  we  entered  the  church,  and  the 


soprano  Toice  of  the  Franciscan  pro- 
claiming the  awful  truths  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  altar,  apprised  us  that 
the  "sermon'*  had  already  commenced. 
We  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  learn  the 
"  text**  from  some  of  the  congregation  ; 
and,  while  we  were  puzzling  our  brains 
as  to  its  probable  purport,  the  inspired 
preacher  burst  forth  into  a  torrent  of 
eloquence  which  threatened  fire  and 
destruction  wherever  it  went,  and  put 
us  in  mind  of  the  wood-cut  represent- 
ing "  Moses "  in  the  burning  bush. 
The  terrified  and  "  actonished  natives  " 
were  momentarily  expecting  the  fate 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii^  so  awful 
were  the  bellowings,  and  so  vivid  the 
flashes  which  issued  from  the  mouth  of 
the  crater  (not  potteen);  but  the  lava 
that  threatened  to  consume  them  was 
arrested  in  its  course,  or  providentially 
turned  another  way,  ana  we  saw  re- 
stored animation  and  buoyant  hope 
glisten  on  every  countenance,  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  upon  a  cloudy  day, 
as  his  reverence,  putting  on  a  placid 
smile,  like  Serverus  when  he  used  to 
order  the  people  to  the  flames,  wound 
up  his  philippic  with  the  following  sav- 
ing clause,  (not  purgatory),  a  precious 
jewel  in  its  way  :  '*  Remember,"  said 
he,  **  I  beseech  you,  dearly  beloved, 
never  to  forget  that  we  are  all  sailing 
down  the  stream  of  time,  and  must  in- 
evitably land  at  last  in  the  great  Ocean 
of  eternity.'*  As  he  finished  this  ele- 
gant bull,  and  looked  round  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  discovered 
the  North-west  passage,  the  door  of  the 
church  suddenly  flew  open,  and  three 
beautifully  attired  females,  bearing  the 
marks  of  respectability  about  them, 
slowly  walked  up  the  aisle.  At  this 
unexpected,  but  welcome  intrusion, 
none  was  more  surprised,  from  the 
reason  before-mentioned,  than  the 
Franciscan  himself,  who  looking  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  a  personal  compliment 
could  no  longer  restrain  his  feelings 
within  silent  bounds,  but  at  once  called 
on  the  "  boys"  to  give  three  chairs  to 
the  ladies,  which,  on  account  of  the 
affected  accent,  (picked  up  on  a  late 
tour  **  to  raise  the  wind  "  in  England,} 
in  which  it  was  delivered,  the  boys 
mistook  for  cheers^  which  instead  of 
chairs,  were  most  vociferously  and  en- 
thusiastically given.  Such  a  scene  I 
never  before  or  since  witnessed.  Hats 
and  caubeens  flying  in  all  directions — 
shawls  and  ribbons  waving  on  high,  and 
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the  fanctitf  of  tbe  place  for  a  moment 
forgotten.  The  late  denunciations 
were  no  longer  tbooght  of,  and  instead 
of  resembling  a  "  temple  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High,"  it  was 
fike  ao  election  hooih  in  tbe  frenzy  of 
eicitement,  wben  the  freeholder  has 
voted  for  tbe  poor  man*s  friend. 
The  Father  alone  looked  dumb- 
Ibanded  and  unhappy,  and  be  seemed 
doomed  to  experience  the  fate  o\  tbe 
Wizard's  apprentice  in  Gcethe's  bal- 
Isd,  who  having  called  up  the  evil 
spirits  and  set  them  to  work,  as  be 
thought  fur  bis  own  purposes,  found 
himself  totally  unable  to  control  tbe 
power  he  bad  raised,  and  but  for  tbe 
opportune  appearance  of  bis  **  old 
master,**  would  certainly  have  fallen 
a  Yictim  to  tbe  **  pressure  from  witb- 
ont.**  Several  times  be  essayed  to  ez- 
plun  to  the  "  dearly  beloved/  their 
blander,  not  bis,  but  like  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger  in  the  farce,  they  thought 
it  was  a  pretty  emeute  as  it  stood, 
and  that  explanation  would  only  tend 
to  spoil  it,  so  they  kept  on  cheering 
and  huzzaing  until  they  frightened  the 
ladies  oat  of  the  church,  who  dreading 
a  cAoiroig,  when  the  cheering  was  over, 
fled  for  safety  into  that  refugium  sanc^ 
tonrat,  bis  reverence's  sacristy.  Their 
discordant  cries  at  length  roused  tbe 
Franciscan  from  his  lethargy,  and  like 
a  lion  refreshed  with  wine,  be  shook 
off  the  dew-drop*  from  his  rubicund 
visage,  upon  which  they  stood  big  with 
effervescence  and  resolved  to  prevent 
the  Philistines  and  himself  from  being 
baried  in  one  common  ruin.  Tbe 
tottering  walls  were  re-echoing  again 
and  asain,  to  sounds  of  a  strangle  and 
dismal  kind,  with  which  they  were  not 
&miliar,  since  the  happy  days  of  Fynn 
Macoul  their  founder,  or  Fynn  Farrow 
tbeir  guardiaki  angel,  and  which  like 
those  of  Alecto*s  trumpet,  were 
enough  to  make  the  dead  turn  in  their 
graves.  At  this  all  iuiportant  crisis, 
wben  tbe  fate  of  the  monastery  seemed 
impending  beyond  all  hope  of  redemp- 
tion, the  pious  Franciscan  as  a  dernier 
resortt  finding  all  other  rtaet  of  uo 
avail,  jumped  on  tbe  altar,  and  in  a 
trembling  attitude  announced  to  his 
flock,  **  that  tbe  Heavens  were  in  dan- 
ger, as  they  were  rending  the  skies." 
The  dearly  beloved  not  reUsbing  this 
"exclusive  intelligence**  from  on  high, 
ventured  to  doubt  its  authenticity,  by 
asking  his  "  reverence  **  thnmgb  what 


telegraphic  dispatch  he  received  It,  as 
though  their  vision  was  as  good  as  bis, 
they  could  see  nothing  portentous 
through  the  roof  over  them.  To  which 
tbe  meek  and  humble  friar  replied 
by  maledictory  invectives,  and  bid 
tbem  remember  those  remarkable 
words  of  Scripture,  **  Blessed  are  they 
who  have  not  seen,  and  vet  have  be- 
lieved." By  this  apposite  quotation 
the  '*  faithful  **  were  completely  **  floor- 
ed" and  the  French  never  cried  out 
more  lustily  sauve  qui  peut  at  Water- 
loo, than  the  *'  astonished  natives  **  of 
the  village  of  Clare-Galway.  And 
thus,  dear  reader,  was  tbe  Convent 
church,   like  the   Capitol  of  ancient 

Rome,  saved  by  tbe  cackling  of  a . 

As  I  finished  these  jettx  d'esprit  of 
these  Arcades  ambo,  who  I  have  no 
doubt  will  derive  as  much  amusement 
from  tbeir  perusal,  as  I  have  in  their 
narration,  the  midnight  bell  chimed 
mournfully  upon  our  cars,  warning 
us  to  depart.  So  wishing  the  curi 
bon  soir  et  bon  repots  I  walked 
with  his  hien-aimee  to  the  lodge  gate. 
I  held  her  hand  in  mind,  and  saw 
her  eye  sparkle,  and  the  colour 
flash  upon  her  check  as  she  mut- 
tered **  Adieu  jusquau  revoirJ*  We 
returned  to  Dieppe  amidst  an  awful 
shower  of  rain  ;  streams  of  water  run- 
ning in  at  our  necks  and  out  at  our 
sleeves,  ju.«t  as  if  wc  had  been  fished 
up  out  of  one  of  the  waterfalls,  while 
to  crown  all,  no  person  of  any  age  or 
sex  whatever,  could  look  at  our  peri- 
crania  without  uientally  exclaiming, 
as  they  say  in  novels,  "  what  a  shock- 
ing bad  hat,**  the  roof  of  our  tile  being 
entirely  otF,  and  the  rim  shupcd  like 
a  scoop  for  running  waters.  But  we 
got  through  it  all  good  liumouredly, 
and  even  merrily,  and  arrived  safe  at 
the  Hotel  de  Londres,  thanking  heaven 
for  our  escape  from  sore-tliroats  and 
fever,  and  over  a  blazing  fire  of  wood 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  a  flask  of 
genuine  cognac,  aided  and  abetted  by 
boiling  water,  tumblers,  &c.  &c.,  we 
succeeded  in  restoring  our  natural 
temperature,  and  drank  to  our  **  ab- 
sent friends,**  long  life  to  them. 
After  a  fruitless  discussion  upon  the 
respective  merits  of  the  English  and 
Irish  bar,  and  to  which  the  palm  should 
be  awarded,  I  amused  my  opponent  by 
tbe  following  piquant  sketch  of  a 
**  perfect  lawyer  '*  taken  from  an  £ng- 
glish  writer  of  tbe  1 7th  century,  and 
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which  I  now  give  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  learned  Saints  of  Ireland.    '*  In 
a  word,  whilst  the  lawyer  Uves,  he  is 
the  delight  of   the  courts — the  orna- 
ment of  the  bar — the  glory  of  his  pro- 
fession— the  patron  of  innocence — the 
upholder  of  right — the  scourge  of  op- 
pression— the  terror  of  deceit,  and  the 
oracle  of  his  country ;  and  when  death 
calls  him  to  the  bar  of  heaven  by  a 
habeas  corpus  cum  causis  he  finds  liis 
judge  his  advocate,  noruuUs  the  devil, 
obtains  a  liberate  from  all  his  infirmi- 
ties, and  continues  still  one  of  the  long 
robe  in  glory.**     As  many  of  my  bro- 
ther barristers  are  doubtlessly  unaware 
why  his  Satanic  majesty  takes  such  an 
interest  in   their  welfare,  and  conde- 
scends to  "patroiose**  them,  I  think 
this  a  fitting  opportunity  to  enlighten 
them.    St.  Evona,  a  famous   lawyer 
in  his  day,  was  piqued  that  his  pro- 
fession had   no  saint  to  patronise   it. 
The    phvsicians   had  St.  Luke,  the 
seven    champions     St.    George  :  -— 
music  and  painting  had  their  tutelary 
saint,   but    the    lawyers    had    none. 
Thinking   that   the  Pope  could  and 
ought  to  bestow  a  saint,   he  went  to 
Rome  and  requested   his  holiness  to 
give  the  lawyers  of  Great  Britain  a 

Eatron.  The  Pope  rather  puzzled 
y  the  application  proposed  to  S^ 
Evona  that  he  should  go  round  the 
church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran  blind- 
folded, and  after  he  had  said  a  certain 
number  of  paten  and  ave  marias^  the 
first  Saint  he  laid  hold  of  should  be  his 
patron.  This  the  good  old  lawyer 
willingly  undertook.  When  he  had 
finished  his  penance  he  stopped  short, 
and  laying  bis  hands  on  the  first  image 
he  came  to,  cried  out  with  joy,  *<  Let 
this  be  our  saint — let  this  be  our  pa- 
tron.** But  when  the  bandage  was 
removed  ffom  his  eyes,  what  was  his 
astonishment  at  finding  that  though  he 
bad  stopped  at  St.  Michaers  Altar,  he 
all  the  while  laid  hold  not  of  St. 
Michael,  but  of  the  figure  under  St. 
MiCHABL*s  feet,  namely  the  devil  !  1 1 
This  choice  of  a  saint  subsequently  re- 
ceived a  confirmation  by  the  Volunteers 
raised  in  the  inns  of  court  at  the  time 
of  Buonaparte*s  threatened  invasion. 
They  were  cali.ed  the  •*  devil's  own  ;" 
and  whether  their  descendants  at  the 
present  day  possess  any  "  peculiar  qua- 
lifications **  to  lead  the  public  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have  any  connection 
with  such  a  "  crack  regiment,"  it  be- 


Cometh  not  a  sub.  like  me,  so  lately 
gazetted   to   say.     And   now,  readert 
a   few   parting   words  about   Dieppe, 
where  old  maids  escape  ridicule  from 
being  numerous,  and  old  bachelors  ac- 
quire importance   from  being  scarce. 
It  is,  indeed,  to  this  latter  description 
of  persons  that    I  would  especially  re- 
commend Dieppe  as  a  residence,  and 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  **  that  wherever 
he  might  dine,  he  would  wish  to  break- 
fast in  Scotland," — so  wherever  I  may 
pass  my  youth,   let   my  days  of  old 
bachelorship,  if  to  such  I  am  doomed, 
be  spent  in  Dieppe.     There  the  gen- 
teel male  population  forsake  their  birth- 
tilace  at  an  early  age,  and  since  war  no 
onger  exists  to  supply  their  place  with 
the  **  irresistible  military,**  the  import- 
ance of  a  single  man,  however  small 
his  attractions — however  advanced  bis 
age,  is  considerable  :  while  a  tolerably 
agreeable  bachelor  under  sixty  is  the 
object  of  universal  attraction,  the  cy- 
nosure of  every  lady*s  eye.     What  ob- 
ject in  nature  is  more  pitiable  than  a 
Dublin  old  bachelor  of  moderate  for- 
tune and  moderate  parts,  whose  con- 
versational powers  do  not  secure  him 
invitations  to  dinners  ;  when  stiffness  of 
limb,  and  growing  formality  have  ob* 
liged  him  to  retreat  from  quadrillet. 
The  rich  we  know,  thrive  everywhere 
and  at  all  seasons,  free  from  ridicule, 
and  safe  from  neglect.     But  I  allude 
to  those  less  strongly  fortified  against 
the  effects  of  time — those,  who  scarcely 
considered  good  speculations  in  their 
best  days,  are  now  utterly  insignificant ; 
jostled  by  a  crowd  of  younger  aspir- 
ants, overlooked  by  mammas,  except 
when  needed  to  execute  some  trouble- 
tome  commission,  and  without  a  chance 
of  receiving  a  single  word  or  glance 
from  their  daughters  unmarked  by  that 
provoking  ease  and  compassionate  fa- 
miliarity, which  tell  them,  better  than 
words,  that  their  day  of  influence  has 
closed  Jbr  ever.     Let  such    unhappy 
men   fly  from   the  scenes  of  former 
pleasure  and  power — of  former  flirta« 
tion  and  gaiety,  to  the   quieter   and 
surer    triumphs    of   Dieppe.        Here 
crowds  of  young  women,  accustomed 
from  necessity  to   make  beaux  out  of 
the  most  unprecedented  materials,  and 
concoct  flirtations  in  the  most  discour- 
aging circum8tances,  will  welcome  him 
with  open  arms,  under-rate   his  age, 
over-rate  his  merits,  doubt  if  his  hair 
is  grey*  deny  that  ha  wesinjuise  teetln 
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aoo^  his  proferred  arm  with  an  air 
of  triamph,  and  even  hint  a  wonder 
that  Me  has  given  up  dancing.  To 
their  innocent  cheeki^  his  glance  will 
have  the  long  lost  power  of  caUing  up 
a  hlosh :  ejesy  as  bright  as  those  wnich 
beamed  upon  his  youth,  will  sparkle  at 
his  approach,  and  tender  hearts,  ex- 
cluded by  fate  irom  palpitations  for  a 
more  suitable  object,  must  per  force 
beat  quicker  at  his  address.  Here,  in 
pieppe,  let  him  revel  in  the  enjoyment 
of  unbounded  influence,  preserve  it  by 
careful  management  to  the  latest  pos- 
able  moment,  and  at  length  gradually 
slide  from  the  agreeable  old  beau  into 
the  interesting  invalid,  and  secure  for 
bis  days  of  gout,  infirmity,  and  sick- 
neas,  a  ho£;t  of  attentive  musses,  of  that 
amiable  si^x  which  delights  and  excels 
in  oflSces  of  pity  and  kindness,  who 


will  read  him  news,  recount  him  gos- 
sip, play  backgammon,  knit  him  com- 
fortables, make  him  jell'es  and  repay 
by  affectionate  solicitude  ani  unselfish 
attentions  the  unmeaning,  heartless, 
worthless  admiration,  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  them  in  his  better  days. 
And  now,  dear  reader,  adibu,  but  not 
without  wishing  you  many  a  happy 
New  year,  and  many,  very  many  re- 
turns of  the  season,  and  if  you  are  a 
fair  one,  I  would  simply  add  as  a 
i^ftale — 


**  Je  Teas  on  Joor  aroir  one  chftamifire, 
Dont  an  verger  ombraf  ••  le  rontonr, 
Poar  y  paster  la  taiaon  priutani^re, 
Arec  ina  mie,  et  ma  muse,  et  ramoor. 
Le  caveau  frals,  la  cuisine  petite^ 
Salle-a-roanfir^r  de  diz  pleds  de  longaeor 
Oo  les  amis  qui  me  rendront  visite, 
Seront  toi^ours  mal  traitet  de  bon  coeor. 


Christmas  Eve* 


BEITI8H   AMEIUCA, — THE   EDINBURGH   CABINET  LIBEART. 


Thx  work  of  which  we  are  about  to 
ffive  some  account  to  our  readers^ 
forms  the  three  latest  volumes  of 
lltiit  JBdikburgh  Cabinet  Library,  Of 
tibe  entire  series  of  this  publication, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it 
has  been,  from  its  commencement, 
one  of  the  best  sustained  of  all  the 
libraries,  in  point  of  talent,  and  one 
of  the  most  judiciously  managed  on 
the  part  of  its  conductors.  While 
many  rivals  that  entered  the  arena 
with  it,  and  before  it,  have  vanished, 
it  has  held  on  its  course,  rising  gra- 
dually in  public  favoiu*,  and  taking  its 
place  in  our  literature  as  a  standard 
work.  The  plan  adopted  from  the 
beginning,  of  not  restricting  the  publi- 
cation to  monthly  issues,  must  have 
been  of  material  advantage,  by  allowing 
the  different  authors  ample  time  to 
finish  their  respective  productions  with 
every  necessary  care  and  research ; 
while,  by  employing  in  the  more  impor- 
tant subjects  a  combination  of  talent, 
and  occasionally  devoting  to  them  two 
or  three  volumes,    means  have  been 


secured  for  rendering  the  work  com- 
plete in  every  department.  It  needs 
but  a  cursory  glance  at  the  volumes 
already  published  (twenty-seven  in 
number)  to  be  convinced  that  although 
the  field  of  enterprise  is  wide  and 
diversified,  the  various  subjects  have 
been  so  methodically  treated,  and  are 
so  closely  allied  in  their  nature,  that 
they  easily  amalgamate  into  one  regular 
and  connected  series,  so  as,  when  com- 
pleted, to  form  a  valuable  and  com- 
prehensive cabinet  of  useful  informa- 
tion. It  would  carry  us  far  beyond 
our  limits  to  attempt  even  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  several  works  that  have 
already  appeared.  All  that  we  can 
pretend  to  do,  is  merely  to  offer  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  plan  and  execu- 
tion of  the  series  so  far  as  it  has  gone ; 
addressing  our  attention  more  atleng^ 
to  the  voliunes  last  published  on  British 
America. 

History  is  obviously  intended  to 
form  the  basis  of  the '  plan ;  and  as- 
suredly no  study  can  be  more  important 
or  more  instructive  than  that  which 


*  An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  British  America ;  comprehending  Canada, 
Upper  and  Lower,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
Bennudas,  and  the  Fur  Countries,  &c.  &c.  &c.  To  which  is  added,  a  full  detail  of  the 
Principlei  and  best  Modes  of  Emigration.  By  Hugh  Murray,  F.R.  S.E.,  with  illustrations 
of  the  Natural  History,  by  James  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  R.  K.  Greville,  LL.D.,  and  Pro- 
jnmr  Trmil,  with  Af^pt  and  other  Illustrations.  In  S  vols.,  being  vob.  26,  26,  and  27  of  the 
Ediabitfgh  Cabinet  Library.    Edinburgh;  Oliver  fc  Boyd.     DubUn;  Curry  &  Co.     1 839. 
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makes  us  acquainted  with  the  institu- 
tionsy  manners,  resources,  productions* 
&c.,  of  other  countries.  But  the 
materials  and  adjuncts  of  history, 
viz.,  voyages,  travels,  biography,  geo- 
graphy, statistics,  &c.,  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  system  ;  as,  indeed,  they 
are  intimately  and  essentially  connected 
with  it.  Natural  science,  which  has 
of  late  attracted  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  attention,  was  too  important 
a  branch  of  knowledge  to  be  omitted; 
especially  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  made 
to  explain  the  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  of  the  countries  to  be 
described,  or  illustrate  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  people.  In  this 
respect,  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library 
has  introduced  what  may  be  termed  a 
new  and  valuable  feature  in  works 
belonging  to  its  class,  by  annexing  to 
the  description  of  each  country  or 
kingdom  a  popular  survey  of  its  natural 
history.  This  department  has  been 
uniformly  entrusted  to  authors  of  ac- 
knowledged professional  attainments ; 
amongst  whom  are  numbered  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  science  of  the 
day.  The  names  of  Sir  John  Leslie 
Professors  Jameson,  Wallace,  andTrail, 
of  the  Edinburgh  University  ;  of  such 
well-known  and  accomplished  natiu'al- 
ists  as  James  Wilson  and  William 
Macgillivray,  are  sufficient  vouchers 
for  the  manner  in  which  this  depart- 
ment of  the  work  is  executed.  In- 
stead of  discussing  their  subject  in  a 
merely  technical  style,  these  writers 
have  treated  it  in  a  way  that  renders 
it  at  once  intelligible  and  attractive  to 
the  general  reader.  By  this  plan,  a 
novel  and  more  interesting  aspect  has 
been  given  to  this  important  branch  of 
science,  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
treated  in  combination  with  civil  his- 
tory. For  this  improvement,  the 
Cabinet  Library  deserves  credit,  as 
it  has  done  what  no  similar  publication 
has  hitherto  attempted. 

Maritime  discovery  has  received  a 
large  share  of  attention  ;  and  in  the 
volumes  devoted  to  this  subject  the 
public  has  been  favoured  with  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  various  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  explore  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  trace  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  North  American  continent, 
partly  by  land  and  partly  by  coast  and 
river  navigation,  from  the  times  of 
Cabot  and  Cortreal,  to  the  expeditions 
of  Parry,  Ross,  Franklin,  Beechy,  and 


Back.  In  the  narratives  given  of  these 
successive  voyages,  the  reader  will  find 
very  full  and  interesting  descriptions  of 
the  climate  and  its  phenomena,  of  the 
geological  structure  and  other  re- 
markable features  peculiar  to  the 
sublime  scenery  of  those  latitudes. 
Besides  the  discoveries  in  the  Polar 
Seas,  an  excellent  epitome  is  given  in 
another  volume,  of  the  various  circum- 
navigations of  the  globe,  more  especially 
those  performed  by  Columbus,  Ma- 
gellan,  Le  Maire,  Tasman,  Dampier, 
Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  Bougainville, 
and  Cook. 

In  the  department  of  biography,  the 
Library  has  not  yet  done  much  ;  but 
the  specimens  given,  in  the  lives  of 
Humboldt,  Raleigh,  Henry  VI IL, 
Linnseus,  Drake,  Cavendish,  and  Dam- 
pier,  afford  a  pledge  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  the  execution  of  this 
part  of  the  plan.  It  is  to  hbtorv,  as 
we  have  said,  that  the  labours  of  the 
series  have  been  principally  directed ; 
and  in  this  department,  a  number  of 
valuable  and  meritorious  works  have 
appeared.  The  African  division  of 
the  globe  has  been  completed  ;  and 
in  the  volumes  allotted  to  Egypt,  Nubia 
and  Abyssinia,  the  Barbary,  States,  and 
the  Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adven- 
ture in  the  interior,  we  are  furnished, 
in  a  narrow  compass,  with  a  well- 
digested  sketch  of  the  history,  antiqui- 
ties, geography,  statistics,  natural  fea- 
tures, and  productions  of  that  vast 
continent;  including  a  succinct  account 
of  the  researches  and  observations  of 
those  travellers  who  have  sought  to 
explore  the  Niger  and  the  desert,  firom 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
to  the  recent  expeditions  of  Parky 
Clapperton,  and  Lander.  It  is  on 
the  Asiatic  quarter  of  the  world* 
however,  that  the  historical  strength 
of  the  Library  has  been  chiefly  ex- 
pended. Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia, 
British  India,  and  China,  have  each 
been  treated  in  their  order  ;  and  when 
this  department  of  the  Library  is  com- 
pleted, it  will,  like  the  African,  form  a 
sort  of  Oriental  Cyclopaedia,  presenting 
a  connected  detail  of  the  social  and 
religious,  as  well  as  the  political  and 
commercial  state  of  those  various  and 
important  nations  in  the  East,  so  many 
of  which  are  now  closely  connected,  by 
the  ties  of  reciprocal  intercourse,  with 
the  British  empire.  The  only  yolumef 
that  as  yet  have  touched  upon  Europe, 
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are  the  two  pubUshed  last  year,  con- 
tuning  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms^  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way ;  a  work  of  great  interest,  and  the 
first  that  claims  the  merit  of  having 
embodied,  in  a  uniform  and  collected 
shape,  the  annals  of  those  once  cele- 
brated nations. 

Having  siud  thus  much  on  the  general 
plan  and  contents  of  the  Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Library,  it  now  only  remains 
for  Q8  to  notice,  somewhat  more  in 
detaiL,  the  volumes  on  British  America; 
and  of  these  it  will,  perhaps,  be  enough 
to  say,  they  fully  sustain  the  reputation 
of  the  series.  Recent  events  in  the 
Canadas,  indeed,  have  conspired  to 
render  this  publication  well  timed,  and 
more  than  usually  interesting.  But, 
independently  of  this  circumstance,  the 
territories  of  British  America  have 
intrinsic  claims  of  their  own  on  the 
historian  of  the  mother  country,  and 
afford  abundant  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  work,  at  once  amusing 
from  its  novelty,  and  valuable  for  its 
inibrmation.  The  natural  features  of 
these  colonies,  rank  among  the  most 
ptetoresque  and  stupendous  to  be  found 
m  any  region  of  the  world.  The 
description  of  the  lakes,  mountains, 
forests,  rivers,  waterfalls,  &c.,  occupies 
the  greater  portion  of  the  first  volume, 
and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  second  ; 
the  former  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  extent,  boundaries,  climate, 
topogn4>hy,  townships,  (which  are 
accurately  laid  down  in  small  maps), 
agriculture,  fisheries,  &c.,  of  the  two 
Canadas;  while  the  latter  treats  of 
the  history,  character,  appearance, 
localities,  and  principal  products  of 
the  maritime  provinces ;  which  di- 
vision includes  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  the  Bermudas.  On  this  part 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Murray  has  ex- 
pended much  labour,  and  really  pro- 
duced a  vast  amount  of  intelligence, 
important  not  merely  to  the  general 
reader,  but  highly  valuable  to  the 
trader  and  the  emigrant.  In  these 
latter  respects,  the  Brit'ish  American 
colonies  have  a  new  claim  on  the 
attention  of  the  mother  country,  since 
thousands  of  her  subjects  (amounting, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  to  nearly 
half  a  million)  have  removed  to  settle 
in  these  colonies,  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  To  us  who  are 
bound  hj  such'  intimate  ties  with  the 


dwellers  in  those  transatlantic  regions, 
it  must  be  gratifying  to  receive  mfor- 
mation  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
country  in  which  their  friends  are 
placed,  and  the  hopes  that  may  be 
entertained  regarding  their  future 
prospects  in  that  distant  land.  Mr. 
Murray's  topographical  details  are 
succinct  and  perspicuous.  Of  the 
ability  with  which  he  has  handled 
this  part  of  his  subject,  we  shall 
quote,  as  a  specimen,  the  passage  in 
which  he  combats  the  theory  that  the 
Fall  of  Niagara  has  been  eradnaJily 
receding,  from  the  river  wearing  down 
the  ledge  of  rocks  over  which  so  im- 
mense a  body  of  water  is  precipitated. 

"  This  great  fell  has  excited  an  additional 
interest  from  the  remarkable  change  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  as  to  its  position. 
It  is  believed  that  the  impetuous  waters,  wear- 
ing away  the  rock  over  which  they  descend, 
are  gradually  removing  the  cataract  higher 
up  the  river.  By  this  process  it  is  aaid  to 
have  receded  from  a  point  between  Queens- 
ton  and  Lewiston,  to  which,  as  already  ob- 
served, the  high  level  of  the  country  con- 
tinues, and  to  have  excavated  the  present 
deep  and  narrow  channel  more  than  seven 
miles  in  length.  Upon  this  point  geoli^istf 
and  travellers  seem  generally  agreed,  the  only 
difference  being  as  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
change  proceeds.  Mr.  Gourlay,  long  a 
resident,  says  the  oldest  inhabitants  think 
thnt  the  Great  Fall  has  receded  *  several 
paces.*  Mr.  M'Gregor  mentions  an  esti- 
mate which  fixes  this  receuion  at  eighteen 
feet  during  the  thirty  years  previous  to  1810; 
but  he  adds  another  more  recent,  which  raises 
it  to  150  feet  in  fifty  years.  Lastly,  Captain 
Hall  heard  it  reckoned,  by  two  persons  long 
resident  on  the  spot,  at  150  feet  in  forty 
years.  This  measure,  having  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  Lyell  in  his  recent  work  on  geology, 
may  be  considered  as  the  establiiihed  belief  on 
the  subject 

**  It  is  not  without  particular  diffidence 
that  we  oppoae  a  conclusion  thus  almost 
unanimously  formed  by  the  most  eminent 
writers.  Yet  we  think  we  can  state  &cts, 
of  which  they  were  apparently  not  aware, 
and  which  seem  completely  to  refute  the 
supposition  that  any  considerable  change  has 
taken  place,  or  is  perceptibly  in  progress,  as 
to  the  site  of  this  extraordinary  object. 

"  We  possess  two  early  descriptions  of  these 
falls ;  one  by  Father  Hennepin  in  1679,  very 
nearly  160  years  ago,  illustrated  by  a  plate; 
the  other  by  Charlevoix  in  1721.  Now,  on 
comparing  these  delineations  with  the  best 
accounU  given  by  recent  travellers,  it  appean 
impossible  to  discover  any  sensible  difierenoe 
between  them.  In  answer  to  this  it  may 
.  indeed,  be  asserted,  that  the  cataract,  wearing 
away  its  rocky  ledges  in  an  equable  manner 
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throagbout,  may  have  congiderably  changed 
its  place,   yet  retain  ttill  nearly  the  same 
dimensions  and  aspect     But  this  supposition 
aeems  precluded  by  the  existence  in  its  centre 
of  one  great  fixed  object— the  immense  ram- 
part of  Goat  Island— which,  while  it  divides 
the  two   &lls,  is  on    a   line  with  both,  or, 
according   to    Bouchette,  forms   along    with 
them  the  chord  of  an  irregular  arc.     Now, 
Hennepin*s  description,  and  more  particularly 
his  plate,  represents  the  island  as  dividing  the 
£slls,   and   standing  every   way  in  the  same 
relative  position  to  them   that  it  now  does. 
But  if  the  cataracts  had  changed  their  place 
in   the   manner  supposed,    they   must   have 
receded  behind  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
island,  which  would  thus  have  been  thrown 
forward,  and    appeared  in  front  of  them  in 
the   middle    of  the  stream.      If  we  assume 
Captain    Hall's    estimate,    there   must   have 
been  a  change,   since    Hennepin's   date,   of 
600  feet  or  nearly  a  furlong,  which  would 
have  caused  a  most  conspicuous  alteration  in 
the  relative  position  of  these  objects.     Some 
may  urge  that  the  lateral  action  of  the  falling 
waters  might  demolish  this  projecting  front, 
and  thus  cause  the  island  boundary  to  recede 
along  with  them.     Such  an  hypothesis  seems 
quite  out  of  the  question  as  applicable  to  this 
huge  mass,    nearly   a   quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.      Even    supposing    it    ponible,    a 
rock   thus    demolished    from    two    opposite 
aides  must  have  been  irregularly  acted  upon, 
reduced  to  a  broken  and  shattered  state,  and 
in  some  degree  to  a  pyramidal  form.       There 
appears  no  agency  which  could  cut  it  down 
like  slices  from  a  loaf,  so  as  to  preserve  always 
the  same  smooth  perpendicular  fiicv  separating 
the  two  falls,  which  it  had  in  1679,  and  con- 
tinues to  have  at  the  preieut   moment.     No 
observer   has    noticed    in    this    inland    any 
symptoms   of    progressive    demolition.      Mr. 
Howison   so  little  sunpects   such  a    procem, 
that,    following   up   the    common    idea,    he 
contemplates  the  period  when  it  will  be  left 
'  isolated    in  the  midst    of   the  river  as    a 
colossal  pillar.*     From  what  we  have  stated, 
however,   if  any  such   change   were    taking 
place,  it  must   by  this    time    have   afforded 
some  manifest  proof  of  its  operation. 

"^  It  may  be  urged,  that  water,  acting 
with  such  stupendous  force,  must  produce 
greater  changes  than  we  have  here  supposed. 
We  would,  however,  refer  to  a  fact  which 
teems  too  little  noticed  by  geologists,  yet 
which  any  one  who  walks  along  the  sea- shore 
may  at  once  verify.  Rocks  daily  washed  by 
the  tide  have  their  surface  hardened  and 
p<dished  to  such  a  degree,  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  protect  them  against  the  action 
of  the  waves.  Even  the  loosest  sand,  when 
within  high-water  mark,  acquires  a  com- 
paratively firm  and  smooth  surfisce.  The 
ledge,  too,  over  which  the  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  rush,  being  beneath  them,  and 
not  oppoaing  any  resistance  to  their  course, 
m  iitd9  iiMbk  to   be  disintegrated  by  their 


action.  We  are  not  aware  of  such  an  effect 
being  produced  on  any  other  cataract,  nor 
does  Mr.  Lyell  refer  to  any,  although  several 
falls  are  known  to  have  existed  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  The  statements  made 
by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  are  so  vague, 
luid  diffi*r  so  very  widely,  that  little  impor- 
tance can  be  attached  to  them.  The  only 
changes  which  can  be  considered  well  authen- 
ticated are  the  occasional  breaking  down  of 
the  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  great  fall.  Of 
this  an  example  occurred  on  the  28th  Dec., 
1 828,  when  a  huge  fragment  fell  with  a  crash 
which  shook  the  gloss  vessels  in  the  adjoining 
inn,  and  was  fielt  at  the  distance  of  two  milea. 
It  destroyed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  angular 
or  horse-shoe  form,  and,  by  rendering  the 
line  of  the  fall  more  direct,  heightened  its 
grandeur.  In  1818,  there  had  been  a  similar 
dislocation  of  the  Table  Rock,  other  sections 
of  which  still  wear  a  threatening  aspect.  But 
this  change  was  not  produced,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  rocky 
ledge  itself;  it  was  by  the  undermining  of 
the  bed  of  soft  shale  on  which  it  rests  :  and 
hence  the  reason  why  the  hollow  space  already 
described  has  been  formed  beneath  it  and 
behind  the  descending  waters.  As  this 
softer  stratum,  however,  is  acted  upon  merely 
by  the  spray  thrown  back  upon  it,  the  effects 
appear  to  be  both  limited  and  partial,  and  the 
consequent  changes  to  occur  only  at  long  in- 
tervals. 

"  Having  treated  the  subject  with  reference 
to  the  term  of  human  life  and  the  common 
historical  eras,  we  feel  little  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  in  its  bearing  upon  geol(^ical  theories. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  admitting 
the  deep  chasm  through  which  the  river  flows 
to  Queenston  to  have  been  excavated  by  its 
waters,  it  does  not  foUow  that  a  similar  pro- 
cess must  still  continue  in  operation.  Upon 
every  mineralogical  hypothesis  it  is  admitted 
that  the  strata,  which  form  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  were  at  one  time  in  a  state  very  diffisrent 
from  what  they  are  at  present ;  having  a  soft 
and  yielding  texture,  produced  either  by  the 
influence  of  fire  or  by  recent  deposition  from 
water.  The  action  of  so  mighty  a  flood 
might  then  very  easily,  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  period,  excavate  such  a  channeL  But 
it  is  unphiloiophical  to  apply  reasons,  drawn 
from  so  remote  an  era,  to  a  period  when  the 
materials  of  the  land  have  acquired  that  fixed 
and  consolidated  form  under  which  they  ap- 
pear in  our  days." 

The  historical  portions  of  these 
volumes  we  pass  over,  merely  remark- 
ing, that  an  account  of  theCanadas  under 
the  French,  and  subsequently  under 
the  British,  who  conquered  them  in 
1759,  constitutes  two  highly  interest- 
ing chapters.  The  view  of  the  mari- 
time provinces,  from  their  first  con- 
quest and  settlement  bj  Europeans^  to 
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the  present  time^  is  equally  saccinct 
and  luminous.  On  the  whole^  this 
divtuon  of  the  work  presents  an 
accurate  and  excellent  abridgment  of 
British  American  colonial  history. 
The  narrative  given  of  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  native  Indians  in- 
habiting Canada  and  its  borders^  is  a 
lively  picturesque  sketch  of  a  state  of 
society  and  manners  totally  unlike 
any  thing  ever  known  to  exist  in  the 
old  world.  The  description  of  their 
person,  dress,  food,  houses,  avocations, 
and  wars,  is  singularly  amusing.  We 
shall  select  an  extract  or  two  respect- 
ing their  superstitious  notions  and 
religious  tenets. 

"  When  the  missionaries,  on  their  first 
anivsl.  Attempted  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
Indian  mythology,  it  appeared  to  them  ex- 
tmndy  complicated,  more  especially  because 
those  who  attempted  to  explain  it  had  no 
fixed  opinions.  Each  man  differed  from  his 
nevhboar,  and  at  another  time  from  himself, 
and  when  the  discrepancies  were  pointed  out, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  them.  The 
aouthem  tribes,  who  had  a  more  settled  faith, 
are  described  by  Adair  as  intoxicated  with 
spiritual  pride  and  denouncing  even  their 
European  allies  as  'the  accursed  people.* 
The  native  Canadian,  on  the  contrary,  is 
aid  to  have  been  so  little  tenacious,  that  he 
would  at  any  time  renounce  all  his  theological 
errors  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  though,  as  soon 
as  it  was  smoked,  he  immediately  relapsed. 
An  idea  was  found  prevalent  respecting  a 
certain  mystical  animal,  called  Mesou  or 
Bfesseasagen,  who,  when  the  earth  was  buried 
in  water,  had  drawn  it  up  and  restored  it. 
Others  spoke  of  a  contest  between  the  hare, 
the  fox,  the  beaver,  and  the  seal,  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Among  the  principal 
natimis  of  Canada  the  hare  is  thought  to  have 
attained  a  decided  pre-eminence ;  and  hence 
the  Great  Spirit  and  the  Great  Hare  are 
sometiroes  used  as  synonymous  terms.  What 
should  have  raised  this  creature  to  such  dis- 
tinction seems  rather  unaccountable;  unless 
it  were  that  its  extreme  swiftness  might  ap- 
peair  something  supernatural.  Among  the 
Ottawas  alone  the  heavenly  bodies  become  an 
object  of  veneration ;  the  sun  appears  to  rank 
as  their  supreme  deity. 

**  To  dive  into  ,the  abyss  of  futurity  has 
always  been  a  fovourite  object  of  superstition. 
It  has  been  attempted  by  vari<  u  means ;  but 
the  Indian  seeks  it  chiefly  through  his  dreams, 
which  always  bear  with  him  a  sacred  charac- 
ter. Before  engaging  in  any  high  under- 
taking, especially  in  hunting  or  nar,  the 
dreams  of  the  principal  chiefi  are  carefully 
watched  and  studiously  examined;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  their  conduct  is 
guided.  A  whole  nation  has  been  set  in 
motion  by  the  aUemng^  Aadrn  of  a  sioirfo 


man.  Sometimes  a  person  im^[ines  in  his 
sleep  that  he  has  been  presented  with  an 
article  of  value  by  another,  who  then  cannot 
without  impropriety  leave  the  omen  unful- 
filled. When  Sir  William  Johnson,  during 
the  Americaui  war,  was  negotiating  an  alliance 
with  a  friendly  tribe,  the  chief  confidentially 
disclosed,  that  during  his  slumbers  he  had 
been  favoured  with  a  vision  of  Sir  William 
bestowing  upon  him  the  rich  laced  coat 
which  formed  his  full  dress.  The  fulfilment 
of  this  revelation  was  very  inconvenient ;  yet 
on  being  assured  that  it  positively  occurred, 
the  English  commander  found  it  advisable  to 
resign  bis  uoiform.  Soon  after,  however,  he 
unfolded  to  the  Indian  a  dream  with  which 
he  had  himself  been  favoured,  and  in  which 
the  former  was  seen  presenting  him  with  a 
large  tract  of  fertile  land  must  commodiou«ly 
situated.  The  native  ruler  admitted  that 
since  the  vision  had  been  vouchsafed  it  must 
be  realised,  yet  earnestly  proposed  to  cease 
this  mutual  dreaming,  which  he  fuund  had 
turned  much  to  his  own  disadvantage. 

*'  The  manitou  is  an  object  of  peculiar  vene- 
ration; and  the  fixing  upon  this  guardian 
power  is  not  only  the  nuxit  important  event  in 
the  history  of  a  youth,  but  even  constitutes 
his  initiation  into  active  life.  As  a  preli- 
minary, his  foce  is  painted  black,  and  he 
undergoes  a  severe  fost,  which  is,  if  possible, 
prolonged  for  eight  days.  This  is  prepara- 
tory to  the  dream  in  which  he  is  to  behold 
the  idol  destined  ever  sfter  to  a£ford  him  aid 
and  protection.  In  this  state  of  excited  ex- 
pectation, and  while  every  nocturnal  vision 
IS  carefully  watched,  there  seldom  fails  to 
occur  to  his  mind  something  which,  as  it 
makes  a  deep  impression,  is  pronounced  his 
manitou.  Most  commonly  it  is  a  trifling 
and  even  fantastic  article  ;  the  head,  beak,  or 
claw  of  a  bird,  the  hoof  of  a  cow,  or  even  a 
piece  of  wood.  However,  having  undergone 
a  thorough  perspiration  in  one  of  their  vapour- 
baths,  he  is  laid  on  his  back,  and  a  picture 
of  it  is  drawn  upon  his  breast  by  needles  of 
fish-bone  dipt  in  vermillion.  A  good  speci- 
men of  the  original  being  procured,  it  is  care- 
fully treasured  up ;  and  to  it  he  applies  in 
every  emergency,  hoping  that  it  will  inspire 
his  dreams  and  secure  to  him  every  kind  of 
good  fortune.  When,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing every  means  of  propitiating  its  favour, 
misfortunes  befall  him,  the  manitou  is  con- 
sidered as  having  exposed  itself  to  just  and 
serious  reproach.  He  begins  with  remon- 
strances, representing  all  that  has  been  done 
for  it,  the  disgrace  it  incurs  by  not  protecting 
its  votary,  and,  finally,  the  danger  that,  in 
case  of  repeated  neglect,  it  may  be  discarded 
for  another.  Nor  is  this  considered  merely 
as  an  empty  threat ;  for  if  the  manitou  is 
judged  incorrigible  it  is  thrown  away;  and 
by  means  of  a  fresh  course  of  fasting,  dream- 
ing, sweating,  and  painting,  another  is  in- 
stalled, from  whom  better  success  may  be 
hoped.'* 
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These  indigenous  tribes,  once  power- 
fiil  nations,  hieive  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  In  both  the  Canadas 
their  number  is  reckoned  little  more 
than  15,000.  In  requital  for  their 
services  in  the  wars  against  the  French 
and  Americans,  and  in  compensation 
for  the  encroachments  made  on  their 
ancient  dominions  by  European  settlers, 
each  individual  of  these  tribes,  receives 
still  from  the  British  government  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods  as  an  annual 
present.  The  principal  articles  dis- 
tributed as  recompense  in  1832,  are 
given  in  the  following  extract :  — 

*'  The  Indians,  as  already  observed,  have 
certain  fixed  stations  to  which  they  resort  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  their  annual  presents. 
The«e  are,  in  Lower  Canada,  Quebec,  to 
which,  in  1827*,  there  came  652  :  St.  Francis, 
541  ;  Caughnawaga,  967  ;  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains,  887;  and  St  Regis,  348.  In 
Upper  Canada,  they  are,  Kingston,  859 ; 
York,  781 ;  PorC-George  (Niagara),  1857  ; 
Amherstburg,  5906 ;  and  Drummond  Island, 
3516.  The  expense  became  very  large 
during  the  war,  when  their  services  were 
ao  valuable.  Between  1813  and  1816  it 
averaged  ^150,OoO  a-year.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  reduced  to  about  £16,000; 
which,  with  ^4400  for  management,  raises 
the  Indian  department  to  ^20,400  a-year. 
This,  in  Upper  Canada,  is  estimated  at 
ISs.  9d.  to  each  individual,  for  which  slender 
remuneration  some  travel  500  miles.  Re- 
ferences have  been  made  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  to  ascertain  whether  this  sum  might 
not  be  still  further  reduced,  and  paid  in 
moni^y,  by  which  the  estimates  could  be 
formed  with  greater  precision.  To  the  first 
point,  it  has  been  replied  by  the  governors, 
that  the  donation  is  one  to  which  we  are 
bound  by  the  faith  of  treaties,  made  in  return 
for  important  services ;  and  its  discontinuance 
would  excite'  the  deepest  indignation,  and 
provoke  an  hostility  which  might  be  attended 
with  disastraiw  consequences.  Probably,  like 
all  rude  nations,  the  Indians,  instead  of  viewing 
these  gifts  as  in  any  degree  humiliating,  pride 
themselves  upon  them  as  testimonies  of  respect, 
perhaps  even  as  a  species  of  tribute.  As  to 
the  payment  in  money,  it  was  deprecated  in 
t  he  strongest  terms  by  almost  all  the  chiefs 
and  those  interested  in  their  welfare ;  because 
the  immediate  conttequence  would  be  its  con- 
version into  spirits,  thereby  causing  a  serious 
injury  instead  uf  a  benefit.  The  principal 
articles  presented  to  them  in  1832,  were, 
35,700  yards  of  difierent  kinds  of  cloth,  the 
prime  cost  varying  from  Is.  Id.  to  3s.  4d.  ; 
4200  yards  of  linen  ;  33,800  yards  of  cotton 
and  calico,   7d.    to   la.    7d. ;  84,500  yards 

Jratering»  of  scarlet,  green,  and  fiwcy  colours, 
//   per  ymrd ;    20,000    yards    blanketing, 
/a  J/d.  to  S3.  9d.  ;  9260  pairs  of  combs ; 


6700  shoemakers*  awls;  8470  butcher's 
knives  ;  870  kettles ;  1 8, 1 60  sewing  needles ; 
240  guns,  12s.  9d.  to  308. ;  16.200  lbs.  of 
lead  ball;  46,300  lbs.  shot;  20,000  ilinU; 
3450  lbs.  carrot  tobacco,  ^17  10s.  per  cwt. 
"  Since  the  diffusion  of  civilisation,  many 
of  the  Indians  have  consented,  and  even 
desired,  to  exchange  these  presents  for  houses, 
implements  of  agriculture,  and  other  useful 
objects.  A  considerable  number  have  even 
b^un  to  wish  for  money,  which  happily  they 
no  longer  abuse  as  formerly,  but  rather  find 
the  most  convenient  instrument  in  procuring 
whatever  they  may  happen  to  want.  Asance, 
a  chief,  said,  that  at  York  '  he  found  it  con- 
venient when  hungry  to  be  able  to  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  find  something 
jingling  there  for  which  he  could  get  bread.* 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  Indians  in  Upper 
Canada  are  entitled  to  the  annual  pay  of 
£6107  cur.  (£4426  sterling),  for  the  lands 
ceded  by  them  to  government,  who  give  the 
value  in  goods.  As  the  crown  obtained  in 
exchange  nearly  5,000,000  of  acres  of  fertile 
land,  we  do  think  that  this  slender  annuity 
ought  not  to  exhaust  the  kindness  of  the 
British  ministry  towards  this  unfortunate 
race.  They  receive  also  £1267  sterling 
for  property  sold  to  private  individuals,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  lodged  in  the  funds* 
This  sum  is  paid  in  money  to  the  chie&.' 
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Of  the  commerce  of  Canada — ^the 
exports  and  imports — the  products  and 
manufactures,  we  have  left  ourselves 
no  room  to  speak.  These  subjects, 
we  are  told,  have  been  treated  by  "a 
well-informed  gentleman,  who  long 
carried  on  mercantile  transactions,  and 
still  maintains  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence in  Canada."  The  conun^r- 
cial  details  in  respect  to  the  maritime 
provinces,  have  been  furnished  by  con- 
tributors in  a  similar  way ;  and  several 
of  these  communications  we  consider 
to  be  of  ^eat  importance. 

A  subject  of  more  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  is  the  political  state 
of  Canada,  and  the  causes  that  gra- 
dually led  to  the  recent  attempt  of  the 
disafrected  party  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  Mr. 
Murray's  narrative  of  these  events  is 
succinct  and  perspicuous,  and  on  the 
whole,  impartial.  The  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  origin  of  the  rebellion 
may  be  detailed  within  a  small  compass, 
and  shown  to  have  sprung  from  an 
injudicious  infusion  of  democracy  into 
the  constitution,  and  from  making 
concession  after  concession  to  the 
clamours  of  a  faction,  whose  object 
was  to  engross  the  whole  powers  of 
the  atate^both  le^slativeand  executive. 
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While  the  French  were  masters  of 
Canada,  during  the  seventeenth^  and 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century^  the 
constitution  of  the  colony  underwent 
yarious  changes.  At  first  the  sovereign 
assumed  a  jurisdiction  almost  quite  2U>- 
solute,  not  being  checked,  as  at  home, 
by  the  influence  of  the  nobility  or  the 
parliament.  The  necessity  of  delega- 
tion, however,  and  fear  lest  the  gover- 
nors should  aim  at  independence,  in- 
duced the  French  cabinet  to  divide  the 
administration  among  several  heads ; 
and  this  system  laid  the  foundation  of 
weakness  rather  than  freedom,  by 
creating  jealousies  and  collisions  among 
the  leaiting  members.  The  clergy, 
especially  the  monastic  and  missionary 
orders,  who  had  taken  a  large  share  in 
the  first  settlement,  and  were  richly 
endowed,  enjoyed  great  influence  botn 
in  the  colony  and  with  the  court. 

In  1759,  Canada  was  conquered  by 
the  arms  of  Britain,  and  permanently 
annexed  to  her  empire.    It  is  generally 
admitted  that  no  people,  completely 
subdued,    were    ever    more   liberaUy 
Seated  than  the  French  colonists  in 
that   country.      Not  only  was  their 
property  preserved  inviolate,  but  they 
were  also  invested  with  all  the  rights 
of  citizens,  and  rendered  admissible  to 
every  oflSce  on    the  same  footing  as 
British  subjects.  The  Catholic  religion 
did  not  merely  enjoy  full  toleration — 
the  large  property  with  which  it  was 
endowed,  was  preserved  to  it  entire. 
As  a  farther  boon,  the  law  of  England, 
civil  and  criminal,  including  trial  by 
jury,  was  introduced.      Still  more  to 
conciliate  the  Canadians,  in  the  event 
of  a  contest  with  the  United  States,  a 
statute  (14th  Geo.  III.  cap.  83)  was 
passed,   called    the    Quebec    Act,   by 
which  the  French  system  was  revived 
in  the  province,  with  the  exception  of 
the  criminal  branch,  which  continued 
similar  to  that   c^  England.     Under 
this  act  the  administration,  civil  and 
military,  was  exercised  by  one  indi- 
vidual, unitinff  the  functions  of  eovernor 
and  commander-in-chief ;  and  though 
the  act  provided  that  there  should  be 
a  legislative  council  of  at  least  twenty- 
three  members,  the  nomination  of  these 
rested  entirely  with    the    sovereign. 
With   this  arrangement    the  natives, 
for  some  time,  felt  no  dissatisfaction, 
and  expressed  no  wish  to  be  admitted 
to  any  share  of  political  privilege.  But 
more  hhera}  ideas  began  to  prevuL 


Encouraged  by  what  was  taking  place 
in  England  and  the  United  States ; 
and  in  1784,  when  America  had 
achieved  her  independence,  a  petition 
was  presented  for  a  representative 
constitution.  This  was  not  granted 
till  1791,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  as  is  well 
known,  proposed  and  carried  in  par- 
liament a  scheme  of  government,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  mother  country. 
By  this  act  the  upper  province  was 
separated  from  the  lower,  and  a  dis- 
tinct constitution  appointed  for  each. 
The  members  of  the  representative 
body  hold  their  seats  during  four 
years ;  and  there  must  be  an  annual 
session,  which  usually  continues 
through  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March.  The  legislative 
body  exercises  the  attributes  of  the 
House  of  Peers  in  this  country,  having 
power  to  alter  and  reject  bills  sent  up 
from  the  lower  house. 

However  well   such  a  constitution 
may  work  in  a  settled  country  like 
Britain,  it  was  soon  found  not  adapted 
to  Canada.     So  early  as    1807,   dis- 
cussions began  to  arise  respecting  the 
appropriation  of  land,  the  limits  and 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  the  consti- 
tuted bodies,  and  other  topics  of  agi- 
tation which  have  since  convulsed  the 
colony.     The  measures  of  government 
were  attacked  through  the  press,  and 
this  led  to    severe    reprisals,  which 
threw  oil  on  the  flame.     During  the 
war  commenced  by  the  United  States 
against  Britain  in  1812,  the  Canadians 
forgot  their  complaints,  and  displayed 
a  loyalty  as  ardent  as  if  they  had  never 
been  dissatisfied ;  but  no  sooner  was 
peace  re-established,  than  discontents 
began    to     make     their    appearance. 
These  referred  chiefly  to  the  conduct 
of  the  judges,   whom  the    Assembly 
viewed  with  such  jealousy,  that  they 
had  impeached  at  one  time  the  heads 
of  the  court,  both  at  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal.     In    1818    the  governor.    Sir 
John   Sherbrook,  was   instructed  by 
Earl  Bathurst  to  accept  the  ofler  for- 
merly made,  to  pay  the  whole  civil  list 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  province  ;  and 
he  applied  not  for  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, but  merely  for  the  sum  neces- 
sary  to   meet   the    current  expenses. 
This  was  readily  granted,  and  in  order 
to  raise  it,  new  taxes  were  imposed ; 
of  which,  however,  they  especially  re- 
served to  themselves  the  a^^Tow\»Aiwv, 
An  innovation  waa  \tvtrodw<i^  Vrj  VJcv<fe 
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succeeding  governor,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  which  led  to  a  long  and 
serious  conflict  between  the  crown  and 
the  Assembly.  Instead  of  submitting, 
like  his  predecessor^  a  detailed  estimate 
of  every  object  of  expenditure*  he 
divided  the  whole  into  chapters,  each 
comprehending  a  head  or  branch,  the 
entire  amount  of  which  was  alone 
specified.  The  Assembly  refused  to 
sanction  such  a  change,  and  passed  a 
vote  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
former  governor,  stating  each  payment 
in  detail.  With  this  vote  the  Duke 
was  displeased,  and  had  recourse  to 
the  irregular  measure  of  drawing  upon 
the  receiver  general  for  the  sum  he 
had  demanded.  Under  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  government,  the  Assembly  was 
equally  obstinate,  and  refused  to  pass 
more  than  an  annual  bill  of  supply,  in 
which  they  specified  every  item.  His 
Excellency  was  then  obliged  to  draw 
upon  the  treasurer  for  even  a  larger 
amount  than  had  been  asked  from  the 
Assembly.  In  1823  and  1825  the  re- 
presentatives  assumed  a  higher  tone, 
and  when  the  governor  presented  his 
estimates,  they  disputed  the  right  of 
the  crown  to  select  the  objects  on 
which  to  employ  its  revenue,  condemn- 
ing the  unlaw  fid  appropriation  of  the 
public  money,  and  materially  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  sum  demanded. 
They  even  claimed  the  right  to  ap- 
propriate all  that  was  raised  within 
the  province,  denying  the  privilege 
hitherto  exercised  by  government,  of 
the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  certain 
1)ranches,  such  as  the  duties  on  imports, 
and  sn)all  siuns  ai'Ising  ii*om  the  sale 
of  land,  timber,  and  other  casual 
sources. 

Lord  Goderich,  who  was  Colonial 
Secretary  in  1827,  though  he  main- 
tained the  right  of  government  to  dis- 
pose of  the  disputed  revenue,  yet 
directed  that  an  offer  should  be  made 
resigning  it  to  the  Assembly,  on  their 
granting  an  annual  civil  list  of  £3G,000. 
On  the  meeting  of  that  body,  however, 
M.  Papincau  was  elected  speaker  ;  an 
appointment  which  the  Governor  re- 
fused to  sanction,  on  account  of  Papin- 
eau*s  violent  opposition  to  the  mea- 
siu*es  of  administration.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  no  session  of  'either 
house  was  held  in  the  winter  of  1827 
and  1828.  The  popular  discontent 
increased  to  an  alarming  degree  ;  and 
a  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  king, 


signed  by  87,000  inhabitants,  complain- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  the  successive 
governors,  and  urging  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  the  Assembly.  A 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  then 
colonial  minister,  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  ;  and  being  chiefly 
composed  of  members  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples, they  so  far  conceded  to  the 
popular  clamour,  as  strongly  to  con- 
demn the  practice  of  appropriating 
large  sums  taken  from  the  public 
revenue,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
representative  Assembly.  They  re- 
commended that  a  more  liberal  charac- 
ter should  be  conferred  on  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  councils,  and  that 
the  public  lands  should  be  assigned  in 
a  more  beneficial  manner.  The  com- 
mittee's report  was  hailed  with  satis- 
faction in  the  colony ;  and  Sir  James 
Kempt,  who  was  sent  out-in  1828,  was 
instructed  to  carry  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  into  effect,  and 
generally  to  follow  a  conciliatory  sys- 
tem. New  members  were  added  both 
to  the  legislative  and  executive  coun- 
cils ;  and  in  the  latter,  seats  were  even 
offered  to  Neilson  and  Papineau,  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition. 

But  these  conces^ons  had  not  the 
desired  pacific  effect  The  Assembly 
in  voting  the  supplies  of  1829,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  of  the  disputed  revenue  (includ- 
ing the  duties  of  1774,  which  his 
majesty's  law  officers  had  declared  to 
be  vested  in  the  crown)  was  at  their 
disposal ;  and,  accordingly,  they  cut 
off  several  thousand  pounds  from  the 
governor's  estimates.  To  this  step 
Sir  James  Kempt  yielded  his  assent, 
as  the  vote  did  not  appear  to  involve 
any  absolute  recognition  of  their  claim. 
A  new  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
discontented  party  was  laid  by  this 
concession ;  and  the  new  governor. 
Lord  Aylmer,  found  matters  to  go  on 
more  smoothly  in  the  Assembly.  Lord 
Goderich,  the  colonial  secretary,  di- 
rected that  the  items  which  had  been 
again  rejected  in  1830,  and  amounted 
to  ^£7,500,  should  not  be  longer 
pressed,  but  that  a  compensation  be 
requested  for  several  individuals  who 
had  been  thereby  deprived  of  their 
income.  About  the  same  time,  he  in- 
timated his  intention  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  which  should  place  the  proceeds 
of  the  duties  in  question  at  the  dis- 
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posal  of  the  -Assembly.  In  retam^ 
that  body  was  expected  to  make  per- 
manent provision  for  the  judges^  as 
well  as  for  the  principal  officers  of 
government.  The  demand  was  fixed, 
according  to  a  very  moderate  estimate, 
at  jC19,100,  which  would  be  reduced 
to  ^1 4,100,  by  a  grant  of  £5000  made 
in  1795,  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
government.  As  for  the  casual  and 
territorial  revenues,  arising  from  the 
sale  of  land,  cutting  of  timber,  and 
other  sources,  there  were  still  to  be 
considered,  as  belonging  to  the  king, 
and  were  to  be  employed  chiefly  in 
payii^  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  hitherto  drawn 
out  of  the  army  extraordinaries. 

These  views  and  proposals  of  the 
government,  were  frankly  laid  before 
the  Assembly  by  Lord  Aylmer  ;  when 
that  body,  auer  inquiring  mto  the  mode 
of  collection  and  amount  of  these  re- 
venues,   passed   a    resolution — ''  that 
under  no  circumstances,  and  upon  no 
consideration   whatever,    would    they 
abandon  or  compromise  their  claim  to 
control    over    the    whole    public    re- 
venue."    Meantime   they   determined 
not  to  grant  any   permanent  supply; 
and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1831,  they 
drew  up,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Neilson, 
a  pretty  long  list  of  grievances,  which 
was  presented  to  the  governor.  Among 
these  grievances,  particular  objection 
was  made  to  the  support  of  exclusive 
religious  establishments,  on  the  ground 
that   the  church  to  be  endowed  was 
different  from  that  of  the  ruling  party. 
It  being  understood  that  the  statement 
given  in,  comprised  all  their  grievances, 
the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  of  annual 
supply,  and  showed,  on  the  whole,  a 
more    favourable    tone    and    temper. 
On   this  being  laid  before  the  home 
government.  Lord  Goderich  declared 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  point  which 
ministers  were  not  ready  to  concede, 
and  expressed   his  satisfaction  at  the 
mx)spect  of  terminating  this  long  and 
harassing  contest.     But  this  glimpse 
of  sunshine  was  short-lived.     An  act 
for  transfernng  the  funds  in  dispute 
did  pass  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  . 
received  the  royal  assent ;  but  whether 
finom  extreme  liberality  or  total  inad- 
vertence, it  was  so  worded  as  to  pre- 
clude the  imperial  treasury  from  ever 
exercising  any  control  over  them,  leav- 
ing thus  no  room  for  negociation  with 
the   Assembly.       Lord   Aylmer    was 


instructed,  however,  to  demand  in  re- 
turn, a  grant  of  permanent  salaries  to 
the  judges,  who  were  also  to  be  made 
independent  of  the  crown ;  and  a 
similar  provision  was  asked  for  the 
governor  and  a  few  of  the  executive 
officers.  This  gave  rise  to  new  dis< 
putes.  The  Assembly  had  no  objec- 
tion that  permanent  salaries  be  pro- 
vided for  the  judges  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  a  motion  of  Mr.  Neilson  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  that  these 
should  be  drawn  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  casual  and  territorial  re- 
venues, which  Lord  Goderich  had  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  crown.  As 
for  the  demand  for  a  permanent  pro- 
vision for  the  governor  and  a  certain 
number  of  executive  officers,  this,  after 
a  long  debate,  was  negatived  ;  and  thus 
the  Assembly  was  placed  completely  at 
issue  with  the  crown. 

Next  year,  1833,  the  breach  became 
wider  and  wider.     Lord  Stanley,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  colonial  office,  con- 
sidering the  conduct  of  the  Canadians 
as  manifesting  a  resolution  to  engross 
the  whole  power  of  the  state,  directed 
the  funds  not  yet  made  over  by  parlia- 
ment, to  be  employed   in   the  partial 
payment  of  the  civil  officers ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  determined  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  repealing  the  act  by  which 
the  concession  had  been  made.     The 
Assembly,   in    the    meantime,   taking 
courage  from   the  victories  they  had 
already  won    over    the  home  govern- 
ment, had   raised    and    placed  in  the 
front  of  their  demands,  a  new  article, 
which  almost  precluded   any  hope  of 
accommodation,  viz. — the  abolition  of 
the  present  legislative  council,  and  the 
substitution  of  one  elected,  like  them- 
selves,  by   the   body   of    the    people. 
Such   an   arrangement    was    without 
example  in    any  British  colony ;    and 
the  existing  state  of  political   feeling 
in  the    mother    country,  would    have 
rendered  it  scarcely  possible  for  minis- 
ters to  propose  it  in  parliament.    Lord 
Stanley  objected  to  this  proposal,  and 
his    opposition    only  exasperated   the 
bad  feeling  in  the  colony.     The  As- 
sembly were  in   the   utmost   indigna- 
tion, and  next   year  (1834)  they  de- 
clined to  pass  any  bill  of  supply  what- 
ever;   and    employed  the   session   in 
preparing  another  long  list  of  griev- 
ances.    On  Lord  Stanley's  removal,  his 
successor,   Mr.  Spring  Rice,  professed 
a  more  coDcillator^f  poVvc'j  \  WiV^^ot^ 
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he  had  matured  his  plans,  he  was 
superseded  hy  the  accession  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  office. 

Sir    Robert    directed    his    earliest 
attention   to   the    disturbed   state   of 
Canada,  and  had  determined  to  send 
out    a  commissioner   with    power    to 
examine    on    the    spot,    and    redress 
without   delay,  every    real    grievance 
which  should  be  found  to  exist.     His 
tenure  of  office,  however,  was  too  short 
to  carry  these  judicious  projects  into 
effect.      Lord  Melbourne  succeeded ; 
concession    followed  concession ;    the 
entire  revenue   was   surrendered   for 
the  sake  of  peace ;  the  Earl  of  Gos- 
ford,  the  new  governor,  professed  the 
most  conciliatory   views,   particularly 
towards  the  French  or  popular  party. 
He  intimated  his  readiness    to  place 
the  whole  revenue  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Assembly,  on  condition  that  an  in- 
dependent provision  should  be  granted 
for  the  judges,  and  salaries  for  the 
civil  officers.     His  lordship,  moreover, 
admitted  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  to  his  table  and  his  intimacy, 
and  treated  them,  on  every  occasion, 
with  the  utmost  courtesy.     All  these 
flattering  attentions  and  liberal  profes- 
sions were  of  no  avail.     The  sequel  we 
shall  let  Mr.  Murray  state  in  lus  own 
words:— 

'*  This  good   understanding  was  suddenly 
interrupted.     The  governor**  language  above 
cited,  in  regard  to  the  elective  council,  had 
been  very  different  from  that  of  his  instruc- 
tions, not  pledging  him  indeed  to  the  mea- 
sure, yet  such  an,  combined  with  his  other 
conduct,  conveyed  to  both   parties  the  idea 
that  it  was  determined   upon.     This  course 
is  defended  as  the  only   one  by  which  the 
supplies  so  urgently  wanted  could  lie  obtained , 
and  it  was  hoped,  that  by  a  continued  con- 
ciliatory course,  the  Assembly  might,  when 
the  real   intention  of  the  cabinet  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  be  induced  to  waive  their 
demand.     Any  degree  of  duplicity  in  a  go- 
vernment, however,  muftt,  when  discovered, 
lower  its  dignity,  irritate  the  deceived  parties, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  them  an  impres- 
sion of  tlieir  strength,  which  had  driven  those 
in  authority  to  such  an  expedient.     Unhap- 
pily all  those  effects  followed,  before  any  of 
the  expected   fruits   had  been  reaped.     Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head  had  at  the  same  time 
been  sent  out  to  Upper  Canada,  and  being 
a  very  straightforwaid  persfon,  and  Meemingly 
unapprised  of  Lord  Gosfonl'ii  intentions,  had 
made  public  a  p»rt  of  the  instructions,  in- 
cluding   that    momentous    passage    already 
quoted,   relative   to  the  legislative  council. 
It  was  such  as,  though  not  wholly  precluding 


discussion  on  the  object,  left  to  the  popular 
leaders  scarcely  a  hope   of  its  attainment. 
Their  rage  knew  no  bounds ;  they  complained 
not  only  of  disappointment  in  their  favourite 
object,  but  of  a  deception  by  which  they  had 
been  nearly  misled.     It  was  now  determined 
not  to  grant  the  three  years'  arrears,  but 
merely  a  supply  for  the  current  half-year, 
allowing   only  that  short   period  to  comply 
with  their  demands.     This  slender  boon,  too, 
was   clogged  with  conditions  which,  as  had 
been  foieseen,  induced  the  upper   house  to 
reject  ir,  so  that  the  session,  in  all  respects 
very  stormy,  passed  over  without  any  pro- 
vision whatever  being  made  for  the  public 
service.     The  legislative  council  felt  naturally 
indignant  at  the  violent  attempts  meditated 
for  its  overthrow,  and  instead  of  studying  to 
show  these  to  be  unmerited,  the  members 
vented  their  resentment  by  rejecting  almost 
every  bill  sent  up  from  the  Assembly.  Among 
these  was  the  vote  continuing  the  funds  for 
national  education,  which  were  thus  entirely 
withdrawn.     All  the  political  elements  were 
disturbed,  and  in  violent  collision  with  each 
other. 

<*  The   commissioners,    in    March,  1836, 
viewing  this  state  of  things,  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  money  to  carry  on  the 
government,    without    immediately   yielding 
to  every  demand  of  the   lower  house,  con- 
sidered it  indispensable  to  obtain  it  without 
their  consent.      This,  they  thought,  would 
be  best  accomplished  by  parliament  repealing 
the  act  passed  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Gode- 
rich,  by   which   funds   to   the    amount    of 
j£38,000  had  been  made  over  to  the  Assembly. 
This  would  indeed  excite  bitter  resentment ; 
but  with  the  other  reserved  revenues,  it  would 
at   least  enable  the  government  to  proceed 
without  any  grants  from  that  body.     Lord 
Glene!g  was  not   forward   to    act    on    thi« 
recommendation.     He  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Gosford,    expressing    a  hope,   on    grounds 
which   do   not  very  distinctly  appear,  that 
the   violent  resolution  complained    of    had 
been  induced   by  the  partial  and  imperfect 
knowledge   of  the   iniitructions,  and  that  a 
communication  of  the  whole  might  lead  to 
more  favourable  views.    Heezprevsed  a  with, 
therefore,    that    the    provincial    parliament 
should  be  again  called,  and  an  opportunity 
afibrded  for  retracting,  before  recourse   was 
had    to   extreme    measures.      The   meeting 
was  accordingly  held  on  the  22d  of  Sept., 
1 836  ;  but  the  majority  soon  presented  an 
address   to  the  governor,  denying  that,  ac- 
cording  to   the    apprehension  expressed   in 
his   speech    they  laboured    under  way  kind 
•  of  misconception;  they  saw  nothing  to  make 
them  chanj^e  their   views,  or  prevent  them 
from  insisting  on  the  same  demands,  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  elective  council.     They 
adverted  in  an  indignant  manner  to  certain 
pretended    authorities,   as   they  termed    the 
commission,  and  maintained  that  they  them- 
selves   wore    the    legitimate   and   aythori»«d 
organ  of  all  cla^«e»  nf  inhabitants ;  that  they 
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had  used  Uidr  power  in  tuch  a  ownoer  m 
ought  to  have  Mcnred  confidence ;  and  to 
them,  not  to  a  €bw  ttrangen,  ought  to  have 
been  committed  the  &te  of  the  country. 
They  declared  it  their  imperative  duty  to 
adhere  to  the  contents  of  their  last  address ; 
'and  to  them  do  we  adhere.*  They  finally 
expressed  a  r»olution  not  only  to  do  nothing 
more  in  regard  to  supply,  but  to  adjourn 
their  deliberations  altogether,  unless  govern- 
ment should  commence  the  great  work  of 
juatioe  and  reform,  particulariy  in  regard  to 
the  aetond  branch  of  the  legislature. 

**  Matters  had  now  reached  an  extremity 
which  seemed  to  render  it  no  longer  possible 
to  delay  an  interposition.  The  stoppage  of 
the  supplies,  like  the  granting  of  them,  was 
no  doubt  a  right  inherent  in  a  representative 
snembly.  Yet  it  is  one,  the  exercise  of 
which  is  attended  with  such  formidable  evils, 
that  the  Commons  of  England,  during  more 
than  a  century,  had  merely  kept  it  in  the 
background  as  a  last  resort,  and  never  brought 
it  into  actual  operation.  The  constitutional 
character  of  the  measure  became  still  more 
qneationaUe,  when  employed,  not  to  controul 
the  abuses  of  the  executive,  but  to  overthrow 
a  separate  and  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
legislature,  deriving  its  existence  from  the 
same  source  with  the  Assembly  itself.  This 
was  a  mighty  change,  amounting  to  a  kind 
of  revolution,  and  to  be  effected  only  with 
the  ntmost  deliberation.  The  stopping  the 
whole  machine  of  government,  and  not  allow- 
ing even  an  interval  of  time  to  efiect  it,  waa 
a  measure  of  extreme  violence.  Had  the 
popular  leaders  listened  to  the  dictates  of 
prudence  and  moderation,  they  might,  availing 
thonadves  of  the  conciliatory  disposition 
ahown  by  the  new  governor,  have  obtained 
all  their  substantial  objects.  They  would 
have  gained  the  chief  controul  in  the  exteu- 
tive,  after  which  the  legislative  council,  whom 
they  continually  reproached  with  subserviency 
to  the  latter  branch,  were  not  likely  to  perse- 
vere in  ujMvailing  opposition. 

"Ministers  now  determined  no  longer  to 
delay  measures  for  counteracting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  violent  party,  and  placing 
the  executive  government  in  a  state  of  regular 
action.  Parliament  having  assembled,  and 
the  reports  (tf  die  commissioners  being  laid  on 
the  table.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  6th 
March,  1837,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions 
on  which  acta  were  to  be  founded.  After  a 
statement  <tf  the  actual  posture  of  affiurs,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  sum  of  .£142,000 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  provincial  funds 
locked  up  by  the  AMcrobly,  and  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  judges  and  other  civil 
officers,  down  to  the  10th  April.  It  was 
afterwards  agreed,  not,  as  the  commissioners 
had  recommended,  to  resume  any  part  of 
the  ceded  monies,  but  by  a  strict  economy 
to  carry  on  the  government  from  that  date 
with  the  casual  and  territorial  revenues,  which 
circumstances    had    now     raised    to    about 


j£28,000.  The  elective  legislative  council, 
and  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  executive 
one  to  the  Assembly,  were  both  declared 
inexpedient ;  though  it  was  stated  as  desirable 
that  considerable  improvements  should  be 
made  in  the  composition  of  both.  These 
suggestions  gave  occasion,  to  very  warm 
debates.  The  tories,  while  they  supported 
the  prrpisals  of  government,  accused  them 
of  an  miprudent  indulgence  and  want  of 
energy,  which  had  emboldened  the  factious 
party  to  proceed  to  extremities.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  small  but  active  section  of  the 
popular  leaders,  justified  all  the  claims  and 
proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Assembly,  de- 
nounced the  resolutions  as  unconstitutional 
and  tyrsnnical,  and  predicted  as  their  result 
civil  war  and  the  loss  of  the  colonies.  The 
motion  of  Mr.  Lesder,  however,  in  fovour 
of  an  elective  council,  was  negatived  by'618 
to  66,  and  the  cabinet  measures  were  carried 
by  overwhelming  majorities ;  but  the  death 
of  William  IV.  intervened  before  they  could 
be  embodied  in  acts  of  parliament.  The 
necessity  of  a  dissolution,  and  the  unwilling- 
ncM  t<i  begin  the  government  of  a  young 
and  popular  queen  by  a  scheme  of  coercion, 
induced  ministers  to  substitute  the  expedient 
of  advancing  the  amount  by  way  of  loan  from 
the  British  revenue,  in  the  prospect  of  being 
ultimately  reimbursed  from  the  provincisd 
funds. 

'*  As  an  interval  was  to  elapse  between  the 
passing  of  the  resolutions  and  their  being 
acted  on,  Lord  Ooeford  was  instructed  to 
make  a  last  trial  of  the  Assembly,  in  hopes 
that,  seeing  such  a  vast  majority  in  parlia- 
ment against  them,  they  might  be  induced 
of  themselves  to  vote  the  money,  and  thus 
save  the  necessity  of  any  unwonted  inter- 
ference. Already,  however,  several  violent 
demonstrations  had  taken  place.  Meetings 
were  held  in  the  counties  of  Montreal  and 
Richelieu,  in  which  it  was  affirmed,  that 
the  votes  of  the  commons  had  put  an  end 
to  all  hopes  of  justice  ;  and  that  no  further 
attempto  should  be  made  to  obtain  redress 
from  the  imperial  parliament.  They  con- 
sidered the  government  as  now  only  one  of 
force,  to  be  submitted  to  from  necessity  during 
their  present  weakness ;  and  in  order  to  re- 
duce as  far  as  possible  its  power,  thty  declared 
that  all  consumption  of  British  manufactures 
and  of  articles  paying  taxes,  ought  to  be 
discontinued ;  and  finally,  that  a  general 
convention  should  be  held,  to  consider  what 
farther  measures  were  advisable. 

**Lord  Glenelg,  in  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  in  Canada,  had  resolved  to 
send  out  two  additional  regiments ;  but  after- 
wards, finding  this  to  be  inconvenient,  he 
gave  authority  to  apply  to  Sir  Colin  C-ninp- 
bell  for  such  force  as  could  be  spared  frum 
Novia  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  On  tlic 
6th  of  May  the  governor  rcplie<l,  that  he 
had  not  the  least  expi'ctation  of  any  thing 
Herious,  though  in  cat»e  of   a    dis»soIutiou  Ke 
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admitted  that  *  there  might  be  some  brokea 
heads.*  On  the  10th  Jane,  however,  upon 
learning  that  a  system  of  organisation  was 
carrying  on  under  the  influence  of  Papineau, 
he  applied  to  Sir  Colin  for  a  regiment,  which 
arrived  early  in  July.  He  had  already  issued 
a  proclamation,  warning  the  people  against 
all  attempts  to  seduce  them  from  their  alle- 
giance. M«;tings,  numerously  attended,  were 
held  in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  condemning 
the  violent  conduct  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
declaring  attachment  to  British  connexion, 
and  deprecating  any  breach  of  the  public 
peace. 

**  On  the  18th  Augusl  Lord  Gosford  again 
called  the  provincial  parliament.  The  reso- 
lutions were  laid  before  the  Assembly,  with 
the  expression  of  a  hope  that  its  proceedings 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  their  being 
acted  on.  The  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  councils  had  been  unfortunately  de- 
layed by  difficulties  as  tu  certain  appoint- 
ments i  but  these  improvements  were  solemnly 
promised.  Warm  debates  ensned.  Mr.  Andrew 
Stuart,  one  of  the  members  for  Quebec,  pro- 
posed a  compliance  with  the  request  of  go- 
vernment, which  was  negatived  by  63  to  13. 
An  address  was  then  moved  by  M.  T&schereau, 
a  representative  of  the  county  of  Beauce,  ex- 
pressing a  willingness  to  g^ve  a  trial  to  the 
pieans  proposed  for  amending  the  legislative 
council,  but  declining  any  grant  till  they 
were  brought  into  operation.  Another  ad- 
dress, breathing  the  most  determined  hostility 
was  then  moved,  and  carried  by  46  to  31. 
It  denounced  the  step  now  taken  as  an  abso- 
Ittse  destruction  of  the  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  province — a  total  refusal  of  all 
the  reforms  and  improvements  demanded. 
If  these  resolutions  were  carried  into  efkcU 
the  colony,  it  was  said,  would  no  longer  be 
attached  to  the  mother  country  by  feelings  of 
duty,  of  affiiction,  and  mutual  interest,  but 
solely  by  physical  force.  In  this  conjuncture 
they  could  see  no  motive  for  the  slightest 
departure  from  their  intention  to  withhold 
the  supplies ;  and  they  adhered,  in  every 
respect,  to  their  resolutions  of  30th  Sept., 
1836.  Lord  Gosford,  in  reply,  gave  utterance 
to  his  deep  regret  at  measures  which  he  con- 
sidered a  virtual  annihilation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  immediately  prorogued  the  As- 
sembly.'* 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  their  resis- 
tance, that  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
affected party  formed  the  ;*esolution  of 
having  recourse  to  arms.  So  far  had 
the  people  been  deluded  by  the  idea 
that  it  only  wanted  a  simultaneous 
effort  "to  throw  off  the  baneful  do- 
mination of  the  mother  country/'  and 
by  the  example  of  the  United  States 
who  had  established  their  independ- 
ence, that  they  made  regular  prepara- 
tion for  A  hostile  display.     Meetings 


were  held^  associations  formed,  pro- 
clamations issued,  and  arms  provided. 
Papineau  and  his  blustering  compeers 
girded  on  their  bucklers — the  standard 
of  rebellion  was  unfurled — with  what 
success  the  reader  is  too  well  informed 
to  need  from  us  any  recapitulation  of 
these  events. 

The  malcontent  party,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  remark,  consisted 
chiefly,  almost  solely,  of  the  hatfitans, 
or  original  French  colonists,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  formed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  European 
population.  They  had  occupied  the 
oest  lands  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
borders  of  the  Richelieu,  and  a  small 
space  on  the  Chaudiere,  the  Yamaska, 
the  St.  Maurice  and  other  tributaries 
of  the  great  river,  as  well  as  a  de- 
tached settlement  on  the  fertile  shores 
of  the  Detroit.  These  tracts  had 
been  granted  at  first  to  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, who  held  them  under  the 
title  of  seigneurs  ;  but  subsequently 
they  were  made  over,  in  small  lots,  to 
labouring  men,  as  fiefs,  with  a  trifling 
annual  quit-rent.  The  occupants  of 
these  fiefs  or  farms  having  thus  a  per- 
manent interest  in  the  soil,  were 
willing  to  undergo  the  toil  of  clearing 
them,  and  cultivating  them  with  their 
own  hands,  aided  by  their  families. 
In  their  domestic  manners,  the  French 
Canadians  are  described  as  an  indus- 
trious race  of  people,  tilling  their  lands 
with  great  diligence,  but  without 
much  skill,  having  scarcely  adopted 
any  of  the  modern  improvements. 
Their  chief  care  is  the  produce  from 
the  farm  of  every  thing  they  need ; 
not  only  the  whole  of  their  food,  but 
their  clothing,  and  such  household 
necessaries  as  soap,  candles,  and  even 
sugar.  From  Mr.  Murray's  sketch 
of  their  habits  and  character,  we 
should  be  led  to  think  them,  could  we 
extinguish  the  remembrance  of  their 
disloyalty,  a  happy,  virtuous,  and 
amiable  class  of  peasantry. 

"  Their  houses,  though  generally  built  of 
wood,  and  only  one  story  high,  are  white- 
washed, and  tolerably  commodious.  A  par- 
tition in  the  middle  separates  the  kitchen 
from  the  principal  apartment,  at  one  end  of 
which  are  the  l)ed  rooms.  There  is  a  garden 
which,  though  in  a  somewhat  rude  and 
strsggling  state,  and  cultivated  by  the  £unales 
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9faif,  yidds  a  comfartabk  tiipply  of  die  mora 
eofoiDoo  fruits  aad  ▼egttaUci. 

**  Tbe  penonal  ^ypewaaee  of  the  habiiant 
m  peculiar.  They  are  tall,  thin,  and,  from 
ciposure  to  the  climate,  alnHwt  a«  dark  a« 
the  Indiana.  They  hare  thin  lipe  and  ofiten 
aquiline  noeea,  with  email,  dark,  and  lively 
eyes.  Many  of  the  girls  are  pretty  oval- 
fused  brunettes,  with  fine  eyes,  good  teeth, 
and  gknsy  locks.  The  dress  is  nearly  after 
the  old  fiuhion  of  the  French  peasantry.  The 
men  wesur  the  eapai,'  a  large  gray  coat  or 
nrtoot,  covering  neaily  the  whole  body,  and 
tied  with  a  girdle  of  brilliant  colours.  On 
the  legs  they  have  mocaastus,  and  on  the 
head  a  straw  hat  in  summer,  and  a  red  bon- 
net in  winter.  The  hair  is  still  tied  in  a 
long  queue  behind.  The  women  wear  short 
jackeu  or  bedgowns  (mantelets),  with  petti- 
costs  distinct,  and  sometimes  of  a  different 
cokmr,  and  caps  instead  of  bonnets ;  a  mode 
ef  dxesa  formerly  common  in  Scotland,  and 
not  yet  wholly  disused.  They  have  long 
waiita,  and  sometimes  the  hair  tied  behind  in 
a  large  club.  At  church,  or  other  occasions 
of  full  dress,  they  adopt  the  English  fashioo, 
but  display  a  much  greater  variety  of  showy 
colours.  Hair-powder  is  sometimes  worn, 
and  beet-root  employed  as  rouge ;  but  both 
in  their  dress  and  houses  they  are  perfectly 


'*  The  kcAUans  are  frugal  and  moderate  in 
their  ordinary  diet,  which  mostly  consists  of 
diStnnt  kinds  of  soup.  They  have,  however, 
ihgir  Jours  ffroMt  or  great  feast-days,  particu- 
larly before  and  sfter  Lent,  when  large  com- 
panies aasemble,  and  the  board  is  spread  with 
every  delicacy  which  their  larder  can  afford. 
The  table  groans  beneath  immense  turkey- 
pies,  huge  joints  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 
followed  by  a  profusion  of  fruit-puddings. 
Extraordinary  justice  is  said  to  be  done  to 
these  viands,  as  well  as  to  the  rum  which 
fellows;  but  the  younger  members  of  the 
company  are  soon  roused  by  the  sound  of  the 
violin ;  and  the  dancing,  of  which  thi*y  are 
passionately  food,  engages  them  till  a  late 
hour.  Weddings,  above  all,  are  celebrated 
by  a  mighty  concourse  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. Twenty  or  thirty  of  the  country 
carriages  bring  in  parties  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  which  is  followed  by  feastN  and 
dances,  not  unfrequently  prolonged  for  wveral 
days.  The  young  people  however,  have  a 
somewhat  rude  method  of  expressing  their 
opinion  of  an  unequal  union,  especially  if 
arising  from  the  rrlstive  age  of  the  parties. 
They  assemble  at  night  in  large  bodies, 
sounding  various  discordant  instruments, 
horns,  drums,  bells,  kettles,  accompanied  by 
loud  shouts;  and  a  contribution  to  the 
church  or  some  charitable  purpose  is  indis- 
pennble  to  obtain  a  respite  from  this  jocular 
persrcotion.  The  short  summer  is  neces- 
sarily spent  in  almost  unremitting  labour; 
but  when  ice  and  snow  have  covered  the 
ground,    the    gay    season   begins,    and    in 


their  carioles  or  little  chaises  on  steel  mnnera, 
which  pass  swiftly  over  the  froien  surface, 
they  visit  their  neighbours,  and  spend  much 
time  in  social  intercourse. 

**  The  Canadian  French,  like  their  fore- 
fethers,  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
with  much  seal,  and  in  a  manner  which  oc- 
casionally approaches  superstition.  The 
roads  are  marked  by  crosses  erected  at  the 
side ;  their  houses  are  filled  with  little  pictures 
of  the  Madonna  and  child,  waxen  images  of 
saints,  and  of  the  crucilixion  ;  and  there  is  a 
profuse  expenditure  of  holy  water  and  candles. 
They  reluctantly  establish  their  dwelling 
beyond  hearing  of  the  church  bells,  and  on 
Sundays  the  attendance  is  crowded.  They 
have,  however,  those  inadequate  notions  as 
to  the  sanctity  of  that  day,  which  are  general 
in  Catholic  countries.  When  worship  is 
over,  the  remainder  is  devoted,  without  re- 
serve, to  amusement.  *  Sunday,*  it  is  said, 
*is  to  them  their  day  of  gaiety;  there  is 
then  an  assemblage  of  friends  and  relations ; 
the  parish*chureh  collects  together  all  whom 
they  know,  with  whom  they  have  relations 
of  business  or  plessure.  Their  rang^e  of 
information  has  hitherto  been  very  limited  ; 
and  their  priests,  it  has  been  alleged,  by  no 
means  favour  the  diffusion  among  them  even 
of  the  first  elements  of  education  ;  so  that  the 
majority  of  the  adults  cannot  even  read  or 
write.  But  the  legislature  have  lately  made 
great  exertions  to  improve  them  in  this  re- 
spect, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  be  more  enlightened." 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  race  of  settlers 
with  the  plodding  and  peaceable  dis- 
position of  the  hahitans^  should  have 
been  stirred  up  to  rebellion  by  such 
brawling  patriots  as  Papineau,  Neilson, 
and  M'Kenzie.  Had  they  been  allowed 
to  follow  their  rural  occupations,  they 
might  have  become  the  ornament  and 
protection  instead  of  the  pest  of  the 
colony.  For  a  long  time  they  were 
well  satisfied  with  the  constitution  given 
them.  Content  with  security  of  pro- 
perty, and  freedom  from  arbitrary 
taxation,  they  made  no  efforts  to 
enlarge  their  power,  or  control  the 
executive.  It  wiis  not  until  they  were 
taught  tho  lessons  of  liberalism  from 
England,  and  made  familiar  with  poli- 
tical agitation,  that  they  learned  to 
become  discontented,  and  soutrht  by 
violent  means  to  sever  their  connexion 
with  Britain. 

There  is  one  subject  connected  with 
the  political  state  of  Canada,  which  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to 
overlook — we  allude  to  the  brief  dic- 
tatorship of  Lord  Durham,  and  the 
plans  of  the  noble  earl  for  the  future 
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government  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, as  already  mentioned,  has  given 
a  very  impartial  detail  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Canadian  affairs>  from  the 
time  when  Pitt  granted  the  colonists 
a  constitution  on  a  basis  resembling 
that  of  the  mother  country,  down  to 
the  abrupt  return  of  the  late  lord 
high  commissioner.  The  popular  con- 
cessions made  by  Lords  Aylmer,  Gode- 
rich,and  Gosford,  to  the  French  malcon- 
tents, (more  especially  under  the  present 
ministry,)  and  the  effects  of  these  con- 
cessions in  fostering  sedition,  until  it 
broke  out  at  last  into  open  rebellion, 
he  has  depicted  in  a  clear  and  candid 
manner.  The  only  fault  we  have  to 
find  b,  that  the  infatuation  of  this 
course  of  policy  has  not  been  more 
pointedly  and  strongly  condemned.  Of 
Lord  Durham's  government,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray (though  somewhat  liberal  in  his 
views)  b  by  no  means  an  indiscriminate 
eulogbt.  Neither  does  he  altogether 
approve  of  the  policy  of  Sir  Francb 
Head,  whom  he  blames  as  having  been 
too  arbitrary  and  uncompromising  in 
his  measures.  ^^  In  denouncing  (says 
Mr.  M.)  the  fatal  system  of  concilia- 
tion ;  and  declaring  that  cool,  stern, 
unconciliatory  measures  are  the  most 
popular  in  Canada,  Sir  Francis  goes 
farther,  we  suppose,  than  any  states- 
man will  be  inclined  to  follow."  All 
thb  may  be  true,  but  we  believe  Sir 
Francis  Head's  errors  were  in  language 
merely,  not  in  measures  or  actions. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Murray  has  a  theory  of 
hb  own,  which,  he  says,  *'*'  does  not 
coincide  exactly  with  those  of  any  of 
the  leading  statesman,  having  been 
studiously  formed  on  the  exclusive 
grounds  of  public  principle  and  con- 
stitutional law.**  On  thb  point,  it  b 
but  fair  to  allow  Mr.  M.  to  confront 
hb  views  with  those  of  the  ex-dictator. 


<{ 


It  may  be  desirable,  before  entering  upon 
the  main  questions  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, to  clear  the  way  by  the  coiiKideration  of 
an  important  preliminary.  Lord  Durham 
has  stated,  in  very  strong  terms,  bin  con- 
viction that  enmity  arising  from  difference 
of  race,  is  the  most  deep-seated  source  of 
the  evils  in  the  lower  province.  His  lord- 
ship here  coincides  with  a  numerous  party 
in  this  country,  who  represent  the  French 
Canadian  as  a  determineil  rebel,  whose  com- 
plaints of  grievances  were  only  a  pretence 
to  justify  his  rising  in  arms,  and  attfmptitig 
to  shake  off  the  British  connexion.  He 
considen  this  hostility  so  rooted,  that  a  whole 


generation  mast  pass  away  before  there  can 
be  even  a  chance  of  its  removal ;  and  under 
this  view  the  situation  of  Lower  Canada  is 
exhibited  as  quite  hopeless.  The  evils  arising 
from  this  cauM  are,  in  fact,  represented  as  so 
enormous  that  one  year  must  nut  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  a  remedy,  and  yet  the  only 
one  proposed,  being  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces,  though  probably  an  ultimate  good, 
will  most  certainly  in  the  first  instance  em- 
bitter the  enmity*  The  habitans  will  un- 
questionably consider  it  to  be,  what  it  really 
is,  a  plan  to  deprive  them  of  their  represen- 
tative majority,  and  place  them  under  British 
control. 

"We  are  inclined,  however,  to  believe, 
that  this  antipathy  is  by  no  means  of  such 
a  deep  and  irreconcilable  nature  as  Lord 
Durham  and  others  suppose.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  for  nearly  sixty  years  this 
people  remained  perfectly  happy  and  con- 
tented under  British  swsy.  During  two 
great  wars,  when  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  emancipating  themselves  were 
afforded,  they  not  only  rrjected  all  the  in- 
vitations of  the  enemy,  but  took  an  active 
part 'in  repelling  his  inroads.  Before  the 
hostilities  of  1813,  the  majority  of  the  assembly 
had  already  commenced  their  contest  with  the 
executive;  why,  then,  if  their  object  was  to 
separate  from  Britain,  did  they  throw  away 
so  good  a  chance,  when  her  arms  were  so 
completely  occupied  in  Europe,  that  a  general 
rising  would  have  been  almost  certainly  suc- 
cessful? Indeed  we  greatly  doubt  if  mere 
difierence  of  race  ever  produces  a  lasting 
enmity,  unless  when  inflamed  by  political 
feelings.  For  instance,  the  highland  and 
lowland  Scotch,  as  is  well  known,  are  com- 
pletely dissimilar  in  origin,  language,  manners, 
and  character.  From  the  days  of  Montrose 
down  to  the  rebellion  of  1745,  hostility 
reigned  between  them,  because  in  the  great 
struggle  between  popular  rights  and  preroga- 
tive they  embraced  with  ardour  opposite  sides. 
But  when  that  contest  closed,  and  Pitt,  in  the 
war  of  1 756,  enlisted  the  highlanders  in  the 
royal  army,  they  became  the  most  gallant 
defenders  of  the  British  crown.  All  jealousy' 
has  entirf  ly  ceased  between  them  and  their 
neighbours  in  the  plains,  who  even  take  plea- 
sure in  recording  the  exploits  performed  against 
themselves  by  those  hardy  mountaineers.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  hostile  sentiments  exist- 
ing between  the  Welsh  and  the  English,  or  the 
Bretons  and  the  other  French.  The  Cossacks, 
though  in  many  respecta  alien  to  the  Ru^^ians, 
and  retaining  all  their  native  peculiarities,  are 
amongst  the  bravest  troops  oi  the  Csar.  In 
India  there  appears  no  existing  enmity  be- 
tween the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  now 
that  both  are  under  a  common  yoke.  Even 
that  detached  portion  of  the  Canadian  French 
settled  on  the  river  Detroit,  though  they  might 
have  alleged  the  same  gruunds  of  discontent 
with  the  others,  showed  themselves,  during 
the  late  conmuitions,  perfectly   luyaL       We 
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hav*,  tben*  no  hentaikm  in  UMrting,  Uist 
fedingv  eonnected  with  the  difference  of  nee 
have  aasttmed  their  prewnt  exasperated  tone 
aolely  in  conaeqoenee  of  haring  been  com- 
bined  with  a  pc^tical  conflict,  the  natare  of 
which  we  ah^  presently  endeavour  to  point 
oat. 

'*  Lord  Durham  has  stated  as  his  fixed 
opinion,  that  as  the  first  object  should  be  to 
make  the  lower  prorince  entirely  English, 
thb  alteration  ought  to  be  immediately  com- 
menced, and  firmly,  though  cautiously,  fol- 
lowed   up.       Unluckily,  his    lordship    gives 
scarody  a  single  hint  as  to  the  precise  mea- 
sures to  be  ad<^ted  fi>r  accomplishing  this 
purpose.    To  make  a  Frenchman  an  English- 
man by  act  of  parliament,  will,  we  fear,  be  a 
most  arduous  attempt.     We  r^ret  this  lan- 
guage the  more,  as  well  as  its  reported  repe- 
titioa    by  the  British  minister,  since,  con- 
trary we  believe  to  the  intentions  of  both,  it 
may  seem  to  sanction  the  demand  made  by  a 
powerful  party,  that  the  French  Canadians 
should  henceforth  be  treated  as  a  vassal  race, 
excluded  from  all  political  influence  and  pri- 
vilege.    Besides,  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine 
how  any  direct  measures  could  be  adojpted  for 
the  proposed  end,  which  would  not  partake, 
if  not  of  persecution,  at  least  of  exclusion  and 
privation,  imposed  upon  them  merely  because 
tiieir  origin  was  not  the  same  as  ours.     Inde- 
pendently of  all  other  objections,  there  seems 
room  to  finr  that  such  treatment  would  only 
make  them  cling  with  a  more  d(^ged  and 
gloomy  obstinacy  to  their  national  feelings, 
which  would  then  be  necessarily  combined 
with  enmity  to  the  ruling  power.     The  only 
mode,  we  apprehend,  in  which  a  government 
can  harmonise  two  different  races,  is  to  treat 
both  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  to  recog- 
nise no  distinction  whatever  between  them. 
It  is  thus,  by  his  lordship*s  own  statement, 
that  the  Americans  have  acted  in  Louisiana ; 
it  is  thus,  in  feet,  that  people  of  the  most 
di£Eerent  origin,  creed,  and  character,  migrating 
into  the  United  States,  are  made  to  live  to- 
gether on  good  terms.     It  is,  no  doubt,  diffi- 
cult, without  minute  local  inquiry,  to  decide 
on  the  very  best  mode  for  regaining  the  afiec- 
tions  of  the  habitans.     At  present  they  seem 
reduced  by   the    injudicious  subdivision   of  . 
property  to  a  state  of  indigence,  out  of  which 
they  have  scarcely  the  means  of  emerging, 
and  therefore  it  might  be  desirable    to   aid 
them  in  any  attempt  to  better  their  circum- 
stances.     With  this  view,  prises  and  other 
modes  of  introducing  improved  agricultural 
processes     small  grants  of  land  in  convenient 
situations,   with   the  means  of  transporting 
thither  their  social  arrangements  and  religious 
institutions — and,  finally,  some  preference  as 
to  employment  in    any  public  works  which 
may  be  carried  on  throughout  their  territory, 
are  means  which  at    least   merit  considera- 
tion." 

After  examining  the  different  bran- 


ches of  the  colonial  govermnenty  the 
defective  working  of  which  led  to  the 
late  convulsions,  Mr.  Murray  proceeds 
to  develope  his  "theory"  more  fully : 


<« 


The  next  object  to  be  attended  to,  is  the 
constitution  of  the  representative  assembly ; 
for  their  own  acts,  coupled  with  the  state- 
ments of  Lord  Durham,  make  it  manifest  that 
improvement  is  much  wanted.     The  reckless 
violence  of   fection,    as  well  as  their   local 
jobbing  and  petty  manoeuvring,  mark  a  de- 
cidedly low  tone  of  political  feeling.    It  seems 
almost  indispensable  that  their  character  and 
views  should  be  somewhat  refined,  before  they 
be  elevated  to  the  prominent  place  proposed 
to  be  given  to  them,  or  the  executive  govern- 
ment be  commited  to   the  hands  of  their 
leaders ;  the  greater  part  of  whom,  though 
they  would  doubtless  have  been  very  different 
persons  if  possessed  of  power,  are  certainly  not 
such  as  we  should  wish  to  see  at  the  head  of  a 
British  settlement.     The  only  remedy  sug- 
gested  by  Lord  Durham,  that,  namely,   of 
preventing  them  from  passing  money-votes 
independently    of    the  executive,  and   from 
vesting  the  funds  in  commissioners  of  their 
own  appointment,  is  certainly  very  inadequate. 
It  might  prevent  some  of  the  evils  that  now 
occur,  but  would  have  no  tendency  to  change 
the  composition  and  character  of  the  assembly. 
The  only  fundamental  remedy,  though  it  might 
not  accord  with  the  views  of  that  nobleman 
and  of  other  eminent  statesmen,  would,  it  is 
presumed,  be  found  in  giving  a  certain  influ- 
ence  to    property   in   the  elections.       The 
qualification   in    the   rural   districts,   which 
comprehend  almost  all  Canada,  has  already 
been  stated  as  the  old  English  one   of  40s. 
in  land  ;  which,  in  the  mother-country,  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  reform  bill,  raised  to  ^10. 
Even  the  former  amount  in  Britain,  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  land  at  all,  restricts 
the   franchise   within  comparatively   narrow 
bounds.     But  in  Canada,  where  this  species 
of  possession  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
hands  of  almost  every  individual,  the  result 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  universal  suffirage. 

'*  The  species  of  qualification  now  pro- 
posed would  be  attended  with  two  important 
advantages.  It  would  secure,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  higher  d^ree  of  intelligence,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  aversion  to  disturbance  and 
revolutionary  excitement.  Both  these  objects 
are  peculiarly  important  in  the  colonies,  where 
a  ruder  spirit  of  independence  prevails,  and 
the  standard  of  education  is  still  much  in- 
ferior. In  Lower  Canada,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  electors  are  unable  to  read  or 
write ;  while  the  means  they  possess  of  en- 
larging their  ideas  by  observation  or  inter- 
course with  the  world  are  extremely  limited. 
This  is  a  constituency  which  even  an  in- 
telligent, radical  ^  could  .scarcely  view  with 
complacency.  Their  favour  will  naturally 
be  gained  by  leaders  daring  and  violent, 
recklessly  urging  extreme  uieasurea  ,   whoKe 
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•way  in  the  aisembly,  whether  in  or  out  of 
office,  could  not  be  very  consistent  with  public 
tranquillity.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  urged, 
that  means  ought  to  be  employed  to  remove 
this  ignorance, — a  suggestion  in  the  propriety 
of  which  we  readily  concur;  yet  it  would 
be  chimerical  to  imagine,  that  the  mere 
setting  up  a  number  of  schools  would  in- 
stan  aneounly  accomplish  the  desired  object. 
Such  inHtitutions  would  act  only  upon  the 
young,  who,  in  growing  up,  might  still  imbibe 
largely  the  ideas  and  habits  of  their  seniors ; 
■o  that  more  than  a  generation  must  pass 
before  any  very  decided  change  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

"  The  example  of  the  United  States  will 
probably  be  adduced  by  those  who  are  adverse 
to  such  a  limitation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  lengthened  comparison,  or  to 
inquire,  whether  among  the  acknowledged 
merits  of  their  political  system  the  evils  of 
its  almost  universal  suffrage  are  not  percep- 
tible. It  may  be  enough  now  to  observe, 
that  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  Union, 
there  has  for  ages  been  a  very  wide  diffusion 
of  intelligence  ;  that  through  another  section 
equally  extensive,  the  prevalence  of  slavery 
forms  a  severe  property  qualification ;  and 
finally,  that  this  constitution  being  in  its 
basis  purely  democratical,  affords  no  ground 
for  reasoning  in  relation  to  a  colony  which, 
as  long  as  it  is  attached  to  Britain,  must 
share  the  mixed  government  of  the  mother- 
eountry. 

**  Another  obvious  advantage  of  giving 
•ome  weight  to  property  is,  that  without  any 
national  proscription,  it  would  materially 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  French  popu- 
lation, and  proportionally  raise  that  of  the 
British.  How  important  this  object  is,  even 
on  the  supposition  of  a  union  between  the 
two  provinces,  will  presently  appear.  With 
rqrard  to  the  amount  of  qualification,  there 
cannot  certainly  be  any  good  ground  for 
making  it  less  than  our  own  rate  of  ^10. 
On  the  contrary,  considering  that  tlie  diffusion 
of  property  is  much  wider,  and  that  of  intel- 
ligence more  limited,  double  that  amount 
would  not  probably  be  too  high.  It  would  in 
fact  be  less  exclusive  than  the  lower  rate  in 
this  country,  since. there  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  Canadas  who,  with  ordinary 
intelligence  and  vigorous  exertion,  might  nut 
elevate  himself  to  tlie  possession  of  it. 

"  The  Legislative  Council  is  another  im- 
portant institution  which  has  nut  worked 
very  s.itisfaclorily,  and  yet  there  appears  great 
difficulty  in  devising  any  improvement  upon 
it.  Its  members,  appointed  by  the  crown  for 
life,  have  been  accused  of  being  too  subser- 
vient, while  its  colliMuos  with  the  AH^embly 
have  been  extremely  violent.  Lord  Durham, 
who  allows  that,  on  repeated  occasions,  it  has 
acted  as  a  salutary  check  on  the  irregular 
proceedings  of  the  latter  body,  nevertheless 
considers  its  roostitution  a^  inconsistent  with 
souad  priaeipln,  and  requiring  revisal.     He 


doea  not,  however,  make  any  suggestions  on 
the  subject,  and  ministers,  it  appears,  do  not 
intend  to  propMe  any  change,  except  as  to 
the  selection  of  its  members,  either  from  the 
representative  body  or  from  the  holders  of 
im)K)rtant  offices,  and  as  to  the  duration  of 
their  functiouM,  to  be  limited  to  eight  years. 
If  the  Assembly  shall  have  its  character  raised, 
and  at  the  same  time  obtain  an  executive 
acting  in  harmony  with  it,  there  will  probably 
cease  to  be  the  same  wide  diRJunction  between 
the  two  legiilative  bodies. 

*'  It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  without 
noticing  the  plan  of  a  union  between  the  two 
Canadas,  so  strongly  recommended  by  Lord 
Durham,  and  which  the  Britiiih  cabinet  have 
announced  their  intention  to  propose.     The 
reasons  in  its    favour,  indeed,  appear  to  be 
very  strong.     Although  we  hope  to  see  the 
enmity  of  the  French  inhabitants  overcome 
much  sooner  than   his  lordship  anticipates, 
yet,  considering  its  present    intensity,  some 
years  must  previously  elapse  ;  and  during  that 
interval  it  would  be  manifestly  inex|>e<iient  to 
assetihlea  legislature  in  Lower  Canada.  The 
chief  sway   ia   the    government  could   not, 
it  is  obvioui,  be  given  to  a  party  who  have 
been  endeavouring  to  subvert  it;   while  the 
superiority  of  their  opponents  could  only  be 
secured  by  imposing  certain  humiliating  dis. 
qualification!.       If,   therefore,  this  province 
were  to  stand  alone,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
permit  a  temporary  exercise  of  absolute  power 
until  the  ferment  now  existing  should  in  some 
d^ree  subside.      The  arguments,  however, 
urged  by  the  noble  lord  against  such  a  mea- 
sure, appear  very  conclusive.     With  the  ex. 
perience  of  a  free  government,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  United  i>tates  in  fheir  neigh- 
bourhood, it  could  scarcely  fad  to  aggravate 
the   spirit   of   discontent ;    and  a  delegated 
authority  would  uot  probably  command  suffi- 
cient respect      It  is,  therefnre,  only  by  the 
proposed  union,  that,  without  proscription  or 
disfranchisement,  the  French    party  can    be 
prevented  from  regaining  their  majority  in 
the  representation.     The  measure,  moreover, 
seems  urgently  called  for  by  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  two  provinces,  which  renders  their 
continued  reparation  extremely  mconvenient, 
especially  to  the  upper,  which  is  thus  exclu- 
ded from  all  direct  communication  with  the 
sea.     Accordingly,  thou;;h  such  unions  are 
usually  at  first  unpopular.  Upper  Canada  has 
shown  a  disposition  decidedly  favourable  to  it. 
The  House  of  A«^embly,  who  have  declared 
this  union  indispensable,  must  better  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  petiple  than  the  Legis. 
lative    Council,    who,  by  a    sirtall  majority, 
have  withheld  their  assent.    Even  thev,  how- 
ever,  express  a  wiltingneM    to  ctmsider  any 
plan  wh'ch  the  British  Government  may  pro- 
pose.    We  really  see  no  ground  for  that  pre- 
cipitate ha«ite  demanded  by  Lord  Durham  and 
his  friend:*,  in  a  measure  which,  as  already 
observed,  cnn  have  no  immediute  effect  in  re- 
moving the  main  evil,  consisting  in  French 
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diMMmtent.  The  d^Uy  till  1842  propowd  by 
ministers,  seems  on  the  whole  eligible,  ss 
enabling  the  measure  to  be  maturely  consi- 
dered and  giving  time  for  the  violent  and  sgi- 
tated  feelii^  kindled  during  the  recent  con- 
test to  assume  gradually  a  calmer  tone. 

**  There  is  here,  however  a  serious  danger,  to 
which  Lord  Durham  has  not  sufficiently  ad- 
verted. He  calculates  that  out  of  a  million 
in  both  provinces  there  are  460,000  French. 
If,  therefore,  the  system  of  election  continue 
unaltered,  they  will  return  nine  against  eleven 
of  the  members  of  the  united  Houmc  of  As- 
semUy  ;  and  such  a  minority,  seeking  not 
only  to  oppose,  but  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment, would,  it  is  manifest,  prove  exoeed- 
ii^ly  embarrassing.  Nor  is  this  by  any 
means  the  whole  evil ;  for  there  is  in  Upper 
Canada  a  party  of  some  strength  decidedly 
republican,  who  having  acted  along  with  the 
French,  would  probably  act  so  again;  and 
these  reinforced  by  others  who,  from  various 
causes,  might  happen  to  be  discontented, 
could  scarcely  &il  to  secure  a  majority.  This 
is  not  a  merely  speculative  conclusion  ;  for 
in  the  last  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  the 
lower  province,  a  healing  measure  proposed 
by  Mr.  A.  Stuart,  a  moderate  oppositionist, 
was  negatived  by  sixty-two  to  fifteen.  The 
loyalists  in  the  Assembly  called  by  Sir  Francis 
Head,  in  the  upper  province,  were  reckoned 
at  forty-two  to  nineteen.     Thus  we  have — 

Government.  Opposition. 
Lower  Canada        -         15  62 

Upper  Canada         -         42  19 

Both  together        -         57  81 

Majority  against  Go- 
vernment 24 

**  Lord  Durham,  in  alluding  to  the  chance  of 
such  a  result,  aigues  that  the  immigration  of 
a  single  year  would  restore  the  equilibrium. 
Such  an  assembly,  however,  would  exert  every 
efibrt  to  prevent  this  inBux,  and  the  very 
condition  into  which  the  colony  would  be 
thereby  thrown,  would  greatly  tend  to  deter 
British  settlers  from  proceeding  thither.  Be- 
sides, it  has  neither  been  customary,  nor 
would  it  be  at  all  convenient,  to  re-arrange 
the  electoral  districts  annually  according  to 
changes  of  population.  The  distribution 
once  noade,  must  subsist  for  a  considerable 
interval,  during  which  the  malecontent  party 
would  remain  masters  of  the  representative 
body. 

*'  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
posed union  can  take  place  with  no  safety 
unless  in  connexion  with  some  arrangement 
ensuring  an  immediate  and  decided  majority 
to  the  British  party  in  the  Assembly.  A  rise 
in  the  property  qualification,  which  has  been 
shown  on  other  gromids  to  be  highly  expe- 
dient, would  in  this  respect  have  a  consider- 
able influence.  The  proposed  new  distribu- 
tion of  districts,  in  which  respect  is  to  be 
paid,  not  to  population  only,  but  to  extent, 
and  the  prospect  of  their  being  filled  up  by 


successive  bodies  of  emigrants,  will  produce  a 
similar  effect,  and  does  not  seem  liable  to  se- 
rious objection. 

*'  We  shall  conclude  with  a  subordinate,  but 
still  very  important  object,  to  which  Lord 
Durham  has  devoted  a  laudable  degree  of  at- 
tention. One  of  the  greatest  evils  under 
which  he  considers  the  country  to  labour,  is 
the  absence  of  any  institution  such  as  would 
give  to  the  people  a  control  over  their  local 
affairs.  Among  the  French  inhabitants,  it 
appears  there  never  was  any  iuMtitution  by 
which  they  were  brought  together  for  an  ad- 
ministrative purpose,  nor  had  they  in  their 
character,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  any 
principle  of  energy  or  self-government  to 
supply  what  was  wanting.  The  southern 
districts  were  first  peopled  by  settlers  from 
the  United  States,  who  formed  them  into 
townships,  after  the  model  of  those  in  the 
countr)'  they  had  left ;  but  this  course  was 
chcckcNd  by  the  British  authorities. 

**  Under  the  new  plan  of  government 
preparing  for  Canada,  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
medy this  defect.  Yet  it  seems  to  deserve 
consideration,  whether,  until  the  present  ex- 
citement of  factions  is  somewhat  abated, 
such  assemblies  could  take  place  without  a 
perilous  collision,  and  even  some  d^ree  of 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  majority.  An 
arrangement  of  districts,  making  each  to  con- 
tain exclusively  either  French  or  English  in- 
habitants, would  in  a  great  measure  avert 
this  danger.  Yet  it  would  tend  to  prolong 
the  separation  and  retard  that  union  of  feel- 
ing between  the  two  races  which  is  so  desira- 
ble. It  seems,  therefore,  a  measure  not  to  be 
engaged  in  hastily,  nor  without  the  most  mi- 
nute attention  to  its  arrangements  and  de- 
tails." 

Again,  in  his  general  summary,  Mr. 
Murray  adverts  to  Lord  Durham's 
proposal  for  a  legislative  union  of  the 
British  American  colonics,  and  ad- 
vocates the  principle  of  giving  them 
direct  representation  in  the  British 
parliament :  — 

**  There  would,  no  doubt,"  says  he,'<  be  diffi- 
culties in  the  measure,  and  the  union  could  not 
at  first,  perhaps,  be  made  complete.  The  colo- 
nists, at  present,  would  scarcely  consent  to  in- 
trust their  local  concerns,  or  yield  the  power  of 
taxing  them,  to  an  aasembly  so  remote,  and 
in  which  their  members  would  form  so  small 
a  minority.  For  these  purposes  local  parlia- 
ments might  still  seem  to  be  necessary.  But 
the  arrangement,  could  it  be  effected,  would 
prove  an  unalloyed  privilege,  and  the  objec- 
tions both  of  feeling  and  interest,  which  have 
sometimes  rendered  such  schemes  unpopular, 
would  be  gradually  obviated.  At  the  com- 
mencement there  would  not  be  any  occasion 
on  their  part  to  demand  a  very  large  number 
of  representatives,  which  indeed  would  be  in 
many  respects  inconvemeixl.    ¥\£teieix  q\  %vi.- 
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teen  might  be  deemed  quite  enongh,  and 
would  not,  in  fact,  when  compared  wiUi  the 
population,  be  much  inferior  to  the  propor- 
tion sent  by  Ireland.  Nor  would  >uch  an 
increase  make  any  material  addition  to  the 
members  who  already  crowd  the  house  of 
commons.  Owing  to  the  paucity  of  inde- 
pendent fortunes  in  the  colonies  it  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  pay  the  deputies ; 
and  should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding 
a  sufficient  number  of  natives  to  undertake 
the  office,  there  would  be  no  want  of  British 
statesmen  ready  to  become  candidates  for  the 
honour  of  supplying  their  place.'* 

Turning  from  political  affairs,  we 
should  have  been  well  pleased  to  have 
griyen  a  few  extracts  from  the  chapter 
on  emigration,  which  is  elaborately 
drawn  up,  containinfl^  details  of  every 
thing  connected  with  outfit,  expense, 
choice  of  locality,  value  of  produce, 
and  chance  of  profits ;  but  we  must 
be  content  to  refer  such  of  our  readers 
as  take  an  interest  in  these  matters  to 
the  work  itself.  We  shall  now  close 
our  notice  of  these  volumes,  and  of 
the  general  series  to  which  they 
belong,  by  giving  two  short  extracts 
— one  as  to  the  number  of  emigrants 
that  have  left  their  country  for  British 
America  since  1821 ;  and  the  other, 
on  the  superficial  extent  of  the  colo- 
nies. 

**  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  emigrants  from  1821,  when  the 
great  tide  began  to  flow  into  Canada.  The 
list,  down  to  1828  inclusive,  professes  to 
include  the  whole  number  who  went  to 
British  America,  of  whom,  however,  the 
Canadian  provinces  attracted  by  for  the 
greatest  proportion.  We  suspect,  too,  that 
this  part  of  the  table  is  by  no  means  so 
complete  as  the  rest.-* 


1821 

.   12,470 

1822 

11.282 

1823 

8,133 

1824 

7,31 1 

1825 

8.741 

1826 

12,818 

1827 

12,648 

1828 

12,084 

1829 

15,945 

1830 

28,000 

1831    ..    . 

50,254 

1832 

.   51,746 

1833 

21,752 

1834 

30,935 

1835 

12,527 

1836 

.  27,722 

1837 

.   21,901 

Total  number  346,269 


"  The  foUowing"^  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  quarters  whence  these  emigrants 
came  during  the  last  nine  years  :^ 
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*'  It  will  thus  appear  that  considerable 
fluctuations  have  taken  place  in  the  tide 
of  emigration.  In  1831  and  1832  it  was 
at  its  height ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  cholera 
in  the  latter  year,  the  influx  of  a  number 
somewhat  too  great  to  be  immediately  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  contradiction  of  the  flatter- 
ing reports  previou^Iy  circulated,  caused  m 
signal  re-action.  In  1 834  these  impressions 
subsided,  and  an  increase  took  place,  though 
not  to  the  former  extent.  In  1835  there 
was  another  foil,  partly  perhaps  from  the 
same  causes  as  before,  and  probably  also 
from  the  flourishing  state  of  trade  at  home. 
In  1 836  the  numbers  were  again  augmented, 
and  chiefly  consisted,  so  fot  as  England  was 
concerned,  of  settlers  from  the  agricultural 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suflblk,  and  Hampshire. 
In  1 837  the  amount  was  somewhat  diminished, 
though  still  nearly  double  that  of  1 835.  The 
reduction  from  England  was  6608,  from  Scot- 
land  715,  but  these  were  partly  compensated 
by  in  incieaae  of  1948  from  Ireland.     They 
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were  generaDy  io  excellent  bedth ;  none  had 
perbbed  by  ■bipwreck,  for  in  tbe  only  two 
venek  tbat  were  wrecked  tbe  panengen  were 
all  mred.  A  large  proportion,  too,  were  in 
good  circnmstancee,  and  carried  out  con- 
•iderable  property.  A  great  riee  baa  alao 
taken  place  in  tbe  number  of  emigranta  to 
New  York,  a  conaiderable  portion  of  wbom 
doubtkaa  remain  in  tbe  States ;  but  many 
alao  cboose  tbis  aa  tbe  mott  speedy  and  com- 
modious route  to  Upper  Canada.  Tbe  arrivals 
there  were,  in 


1829   .         •         .         , 

.      11,501 

1830   .... 

.     21,433 

1831    .... 

,     22,607 

1832   .... 

.     28,283 

1833  .... 

16,100 

1834  .... 

26,540 

1835   . 

.     16,749 

1836    .... 

.     59.075 

1837    .... 

34,000 

[n  1833,  when  16,100  landed  at  New 

LOWSa  CANADA. 

Quebec,        ... 

Three  Rivers 

Eastern  Townships,    - 

Montreal,      .             .             - 

Ottewa,         .             .             - 

UTPaa  CAITADA. 

Eastern  Districts, 

Midland  and  Newcastle, 

Home,           -             -     ,        - 

Hamilton,  Guelpb,  and  Huron  Tract, 

Niagara,        .             -             - 

London  and  Western, 

United  States, 

Died  (mostly  of  cholera). 

Returned,     - 

4 

York,  Mr.  Hawke  calculated  that  at  least 
6,000  came  thence  to  Upper  Canada.  If  tbe 
same  proportion  were  preserved  in  1 836,  tbe 
number  would  exceed  22,000,  and  in  1837, 
12,000. 

"Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  official  report, 
published  at  tbe  banning  of  1838,  anti- 
cipates tbat  tbe  unhappy  insurrection,  having 
been  speedily  and  completely  crushed,  would 
be  no  bar  to  the  emigration  of  tbat  year. 
He  has  been  mistaken  ;  for  tbe  vague  idea 
of  Canada  being  in  rebellion  has  almost  com- 
pletely deterred  settlers,  the  number  of  wbom 
did  not  quite  amount  to  5,000;  though, 
according  to  the  most  exact  statements,  tbe 
alarm  seems  to  have  had  little  founda- 
tion. 

**  From  different  quarters  we  can  collect 
tbe  distribution  of  tbe  new  settlers  who  arrived 
at  Quebec  in  tbe  years  1832,  1834,  1836, 
and  1837,  throughout  tbe  various  parts  of 
the  province. 


1882.  1831  1896.  18St7. 

-  4500  1500  lOOO  400 

-  450  350  200  300 
750  640  6000  1500 

-  4000  1200  1500  1000 

-  500  400  900  800 


4000 

1000 

3600 

3000 

6000 

2650 

1500 

1800 

7500 

8000 

3000 

2000 

6000 

2660 

1400 

2500 

3000 

3300 

1500 

2000 

8500 

4600 

2000 

5000 

3346 

3485 

4973 

1509 

2350 

800 

88 

92 

650 

350 

67 

_ 

"The  emigrants  of  1837  consisted  of 
11, 740  men,  6079  women,  and  4082  children. 
There  came  ont  on  their  own  resources  20,330, 
and  by  means  of  parochial  aid  1571. 

**  The  ports  in  England  whence  the  settlers 
of  1837  chiefly  sailed  were,  in  tbe  order  of 
importance,  Liverpool,  Lynn,  London, 
Yarmouth,  Plymouth,  Hull,  Portsmouth,  and 
Bristol;  in  Ireland,  Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast, 
SligOk  Londonderry,  Limerick,  and  Water- 
ford;  in  Scotland,  Oreenock,  Leith,  Aber- 
deen, Cromarty,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee.** 


M 


It  appears  desirable,  in  the  first  place, 
to  form  an  estimate  of  tbe  entire  surftice; 
but  as  we  shall  not  include  mere  rocks,  and 
wastes  never  likely  to  be  turned  to  any  useful 
account,  we  necessarily  leave  out  Newfound- 
land and  tbe  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  although 
considerable  portions  of  the  latter,  at  some 
fotnre  period,  may  become  valuable.  The 
Bermudas,  on  tbe  other  band,  are  too  small 
and  detached  to  be  taken  into  the  survey. 
**  We  begin  with  Lower  Canada,  which,  aa 


formerly  observed,  is  estimated  by  M.  Bou- 
chette  at  205,86.^  square  miles ;  but  as  part 
of  ^  it  reaches  beyond  the  fiftieth  parallel, 
which  may  be  taken  as  tbe  limit  of  American 
cultivation,  while  much  of  the  remainder  is 
unproductive,  90,000  of  these  may  be  de- 
ducted. The  whole,  however,  of  Upper 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  may  fairly  be  in- 
cluded, since,  though  there  are  certain  waste 
tracts  in  them,  they  possess,  upon  tbe  whole, 
rather  more  than  average  fertility.  We  shall 
then  have-— 


Square  miles 

Lower  Canada    - 

-     115,100 

Upper  Canada  - 

-     141,000 

Nova  Scotia 

-       15,000 

New  Brunswick 

-       25,900 

Prince  Edward  Island 

2,100 

299,600 

**  The  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
only  121,863  square  nuVes,  no^  nvu'^  ^Qv<«k 
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a  third  of  that  now  stated,  so  that  the  trana- 
atlantic  portion  of  the  empire,  at  present  con- 
sidered only  as  an  appendage,  may  one  day 
be  much  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

**If  from  the  vaitt  surface  of  these  pro- 
yinces  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  proportion 
actually  cultivated,  a  striking  proof  will  be 
afforded  of  their  infant  state.  The  following 
may  be  given  as  the  most  recent  account :  ~— 

Acres. 
Lower  Canada  in  1831,  2,065,000, 

say  now      ....      2,200,000 


Upper  Canada  in  1835 
Novia  Scotia  - 
New  Brunswick 
Prince  Edward  Island 


-  1,308,000 

-  400,000 

-  250,000 
.  100,000 

4,258,000 


making  only  6650  square  miles,  or  little 
more  than  -^th  of  the  whole.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  what  vast  scope  is  still  afforded  for 
industry  and  an  increasing  population.*' 


THE   DUBLIN    PENNY   JOURNAL. 

We  should,  long  since,  have  given  the  valuable  portion  of  this  work  the  credit 
it  deserves,  in  a  formal  review,  but  for  the  peculiar  difficulty  we  foresaw  in  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  a  production  so  exceedingly  unequal.  If  we  praised  the 
learning,  taste,  and  genius  apparent  in  its  earlier  volumes,  we  could  not  but  ad- 
vert, in  equally  strong  terms,  to  the  absence  of  these  characteristics  from  the 
later  ones  :  and  to  do  this  we  were  unwilling,  as  well  from  an  apprehension  of 
damping  future  enterprises  of  a  similar  kind,  as  from  a  wish  to  abstain  from  any- 
thing calculated  to  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  Mr.  Philip  DixoQ  Hardy, 
whose  mercantile  enterprise  in  carrying  the  Journal  to  a  fourth  volume,  so  long 
gave  employment  to  native  industry,  and^though  in  a  deteriorating  way — to 
native  ability  also.  Still,  if  we  alluded  to  the  book  at  all,  we  were  bound  to 
draw  the  line  Of  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  inasmuch  as  Mr, 
Hardy,  since  the  work  came  into  his  possession,  has,  in  reprinting  the  numbers 
which  compose  the  most  creditable  portion  of  it,  and  in  the  editing  or  author- 
ship of  vvhich  he  had  no  share  whatever,  thought  proper  to  erase  the  name  of 
the  former  printer  and  publisher,  and  to  substitute  his  own  name,  not  only  as 

?rinter  and  publisher,  but,  as  '*  Conductor"  also.  In  alluding,  therefore,  to  Mr. 
'etrie*8  connection  with  the  Journal,  in  our  last  Number,  an  occasion  on  which 
we  could  not  avoid  noticing  it,  while  we  gave  Mr.  Hardy  every  credit  for  his 
exertions,  we  took  occasion  to  mark  the  period  at  which  the  Journal  first  came 
into  his  hands,  and  to  intimate  the  fact  of  its  altered  character  from  that  time 
forward.  To  account  for  our  not  having  drawn  the  same  distinction,  when 
alluding  to  the  Journal  in  our  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Otway,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  we  were  not  then  acquainted  with  this  fact  respecting  the  ostensible 
editorship  of  the  work. 

Our  sense  of  the  immediate  value  of  Mr.  Hardy's  services  to  trade — though, 
ultimately,  whatever  is  dis-servicable  to  literature  will  re-act  injuriously  on  the 
printing-press — induced  us  to  suppress  all  notice  of  the  ostensible  editorship  of 
the  Journal ;  for  we  were  unwilling  to  mar  the  benefit  to  which  we  thought 
Mr.  Hardy  was,  in  some  measure,  entitled,  of  an  introduction  of  his  name  in 
company  with  those  of  eminent  men,  by  any  more  particular  statement  respect- 
ing his  'management  of  the  work,  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the 
public  being  misled  into  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  or  editorship  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  really  does  honour  to  names  that  do  honour  to  Irish  li- 
terature. 

Our  tenderness  has  been  badly  requited.  We  studied  how  we  could  discharge 
our  duty  to  the  public,  and  ^et  not  only  spare,  but  even  compliment  Mr.  Hardy. 
In  return  he  has  accused  us,  publicly,  (see  his  letter  of  December  d,  in  Sounder^ 
Newslttter)  of  studying  how  to  injure  him  in  his  character  as  a  literary  man,  and 
in  his  trade  as  a  bookseller  ;  and  this  in  the  most  offensive  manner,  and  without 
any  intimation  to  us  of  the  supposed  grievance. 

In  reply  to  his  intemperate  accusations  we  have  intimated  to  the  public, 
through  the  same  channel  that  conveyed  them,  that  we  should  review  the 
Ijouk  itself,  as  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  justifying  our  observations,  that  the 
course  adopted  by  Mr.  Hardy  had  lefl  open  to  us  ;  and  we  proceed  to  fulfil-  our 
i/ndertaking  with  the  greater  alacrity,  for  several  reasons.  We  are  glad  that  we 
hare,  at  leagtb,  an  opportunity  of  doing  Jtutice  to  the  creditable  portion  of  the 
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work,  fi-ithout  being  conscioas  of  having  voluntarily  engaged  in  an  invidious 
task.  We  are  rejoiced  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  again  of  native  liter- 
ature,— a  subject  which  we  would  willingly  bring  oftener  before  our  readers ; 
and  we  are  quite  ready  and  willing  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  at 
once  giving  Mr.  Hardy's  work  credit  for  all  the  circulation  that  it  enjoyed'  to  the 
end.  For,  when  we  stated  that  the  style  and  matter  of  the  Journal  fell  so  pal- 
pably short  of  their  former  character,  that  it  gradually  declined,  and  finally  ex- 
pired in  1837,  we  did  so  in  ignorance  of  the  fact, — we  now  speak  on  Mr.  Hardy's 
authority — that  it  was  not  from  want  of  circulation  that  it  was  ultimately  g^ven 
up,  but*  on  account  of  Mr.  Hardy's  own  ill  health.  Our  impression,  from 
observing  the  gradual  deterioration  in  the  literary  character  of  the  Journal  was, 
that  it  had  died  of  mere  inanition.  The  fact  being  otherwise,  we  may  regret 
the  event,  as  far  as  Mr.  Hardy's  mercantile  interests  are  concerned,  but  cannot 
think  that  under  any  circumstances,  it  has  occurred  an  hour  too  soon  for  the 
literary  interests  of  the  country. 

We  are  no  longer  disposed  to  treat  Mr.  Hardy  with  that  delicacy  which  we 
observed  towards  him  a  month  ago.  Persons  of  honourable  sentiments,  who 
have  read  the  letter  in  Saunders'  will  readily  understand  our  reasons.  Yet,  so 
far  as  the  work  itself  is  concerned,  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  so  badly  of  our- 
selves as  to  believe  that  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  editor  could  alter  or 
influence  the  opinion  we  have  always  entertained  of  the  publication — though  it 
has  compelled  us  to  give  it  utterance  where  silence  would  have  been  more  grateful. 

The  journal  appears  to  have  been      plisbments,  and  gentlemanlike  address,  his 


commenced  in  the  summer  of  1832, 
and  to  have  stepped  forth  on  the 
public  stage  without  any  further  inti- 
mation of  its  origin  or  authorship,*  than 
that  conveyed  by  the  name  of  its  re- 
spectable printer  and  publisher,  Mr.  J. 
S.  Folds.  But  the  very  first  page — it 
commences  with  the  annals  of  Dub- 
lin— betrays  the  easy  graphic  hand  of 
an  historian  and  a  scholar ;  and  the 
fourth,  in  a  visit  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  introduces  us  to  the  compa- 
nionship of  one  who  is  manifestly  not 
only  a  well-informed  naturalist,  but  a 
man  of  lively  wit  and  keen  observation. 
In  him  we  believe  we  make  our  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Francis  Ross,  a 
gentleman  who  now  conducts  a  flourish- 
ing London  periodical  with  infinite 
credit,  and  who  at  the  commencement 
of  the  journal  was  engaged  in  Mr. 
Folds's  establishment.  From  a  number 
of  anecdotes  told  by  this  agreeable 
cicerone,  while  conducting  his  readers 
through  the  Zoological  Gardens,  we 
extract  the  following  lorrequer. 

*^GSORGB  ROBERT  FTTZGERALD  AND  THE 

BEAR. 

*'  My  uncle,  who  was  by  profession  an 
attorney,  a  wit,  and  a  specious  plausible 
fellow,  could  sinff  n  good  song,  rnd  dnnk 
a  deep  cup,  but,  who,  nt  the  same  time, 
was  a  very  nervous  little  body,  became  ac- 
qoainted  with  that  strange  bad  man,  whose 
life  and  death  had  been  so  lingular.  If 
there  was  ever  a  tiger  in  human  shape  it 
he  !    His  elegance  of  exterior  accom- 


soft,  effeminate  manners,  and  insinuating 
polished   blandishments,    were  combinea 
with  a  ferocity  of  disposition  which  makes 
one  almost  shrink  with  horror  from  his 
very  name.     Here  the  courtier,  and  there 
the  bravo ;  now   the  gay  drawing-room 
aspirant  for  noble  ladies*  smiles,  and  anon, 
the  dark  assassin,  without  pity,  love,  or 
fear  !  And  he  had  whimsical  fancies,  too  ; 
I  cannot  believe  but  that  Byron  stole  from 
him.   So  my  uncle  took  a  fancy  to  Geoige 
Robert,  and  George  Robert  took  a  fancy 
to  my  uncle,  and  offered  to  make  him  his 
law  agent.     My  uncle  was  to  go  down 
with  the  great  man  to  his  estates  in  the 
county  Mayo,  and  the  time  fixed  for  de- 
parture  was  several  hours   before   day- 
light.    A    carriage  and   four  drove  up, 
uncle  stepped  in,  the  morning  was  dark 
as  pitch,  and  the  misty  rain  beat  fitfully 
ajfainst  the  carriage- windows.      By  the 
dim  light  of  the  lamps,  uncle  discerned 
two  individuals,  one  of  whom  he  took  to 
be  George  Robert,  who,  according  to  his 
mood,  watt  asleep ;  the  other,  who  appeared 
dressed  in  a  shaggy  great  coat,  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  friend,  perhaps  a  Russian 
nobleman  on  a  visit     But  the  Russian 
nobleman  rolled  about  in  rather  a  curious 
manner,  and  an  occasional  strange  noise 
made  uncle  think  that  these  outlandish 
people  had  rather  an  un-Irish  mode  of 
showing  good  nature.     And  then  could 
his  smell  be   Christian  ?     His  pomatum 
was  surely  rancid  bear*s  grease !     As  the 
carriage  drew  near  the  town  of  Kilcock, 
and  the  morning  began  to  send  its  feeble 
light  through  the  moist  windows,  uncle 
was  astonished  by  the  Russian's  tremen- 


Vou  XV  I. 


There  wa§  a  prospectuB,  but  this  we  have  never  seen. 
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dout  note ;  as  day  dawned,  the  note  be- 
came a  snout,  and  as  he  eyed  it  steadily 
and  then  sternly,  he  burst  out.  **  By  the 
big  hill  o*Howth,  it's  not  a  Russian  boyar 
but  a  bear !  '*  "  What's  the  matter, 
Harry,'*  said  George  Robert,  pretending; 
to  awake,  **  has  Bruin  been  troublesome? 
He  is  in  general  the  best  of  travelling 
companions  ;  snug  and  warm,  though 
sometimes  cross,  and  apt  to  snap  when 
YOU  cl<ise  on  him  too  much.  But  here  is 
what  I  always  use,*'  handing  a  short  thick 
wand  or  rather  cudf^el,  "just  my  good 
Harry,  welt  him  a  little,  keep  him  quiet 
till  we  reach  Kinnegad,  where  we  break- 
fast." **Me  welt  a  heart*'  exclaimed  my  un- 
cle, *'  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  you  may  manage 
your  bear  in   your  own  way,  but  excuse 

me.  Sir,  I — 1 "  *•  Oh,   you  mean  to 

sny  you  feel  bashful  in  such  company, 
Harry  ?  "  **  Jeer  away,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
but  here  we  are  in  Kilcock,  and  one  foot 
more  I  will  not  budge  with  this  monster !" 
<*  Oh,  then  the  bear  for  my  money,"  said 
George  Robert,  **  a  pleasant  journey  back 
to  Dublin — good  morning  Sir  !"  ^nd  so 
my  uncle  lost  his  agency,  but  perhaps 
saved  himself:  at  least  he  was  out  of  the 
way  of  being  tempted  to  join  in  those 
practices  which  brought  Fitzgerald  and 
his  miscreant  associates  to  the  gallows." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  num- 
ber, which  contains  several  other  ar- 
ticles, besides  these  alluded  to,  there 
is  an  extract  from  Lover's  **  Legends 
and  Stories,**  occupying  a  page  and  a 
half  of  the  little  uiiscdlany,  with  the 
rolleries    of   St.   Kevin    and     King 

Toole. 

The  second  number  opens  with  the 
first  of  that  brilliant  and  now  well 
known  series  of  communications  from 
Terence  O'Toole,  which  has  recenily 
been  embodied  among  the  acknow- 
ledged works  of  the  learned  and  lively 
Cesar  Otway.  Terence  is  supported 
by  the  annalist  :  he  again  by  John 
Brown,  who  gives  us  some  good  hints 
on  a<rriculture  :  then  follows  a  notice 
of  Robin  Hood's  **  Little  John/*  who, 
it  appears,  once  honoured  Dublin  with 
a  visit,  and  the  number,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, concludes  with  a  couple  of 
pages  of  extract  ;  the  non-original 
uidtter  in  this  ini»tance,  being  a  portion 
of  Carleton's  story  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  since  belter  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Tubber  Derg,  taken 
from  the  then  late  National  Magazine. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  par- 
ticularizing the  extent  of  quotation  so 
far  had  recourse  to  bv  the  conductors 


of  the  journal,  as  from  a  note  in  the 
next  number  of  their  little  work,  it 
would  appear  that  its  course  was  very 
near  being  cut  short  in  consequence. 
The  partial  republication  of  Carleton's 
imperfect  story — for  *•  Landlord  and 
Tenant  •*  had  not  yet  assumed  that 
full  dress  of  beauty  in  which  Tubber 
Derg  has  since  been  arrayed — appears 
to  have  violently  excited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Mr.  Philip  Dixon  Hardy, 
who  had  been  editor  and  still  was 
proprietor  of  the  defunct  periodical 
from  which  the  extract  had  been  taken  ; 
while  an  equal  jealousy  of  the  journal 
seem?  in  like  manner  to  have  seized 
on  the  owners  of  Lover's  Legends  ; 
and  legal  proceedings  were  accordingly 
threatened  against  Mr.  Folds  at  once 
from  both  sides  of  the  channel.  The 
note  above  referred  to  is  our  authority 
for  the  statement,  and  gives  the  first 
intimation  of  these  formidable  opera- 
tions. 

"  The  first  part  of  this  interesting  story 
we  abridged  and  altered  from  the  «*  Na- 
tional Magazine,"  a  periodical  which  was 
carried  on  in  this  city  for  a  few  months, 
with  more  spirit  than  success  by  P.  D. 
Hardy,  Esq.  M.  R.  1.  A.  We  never 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  the  talented 
ci-devant  editor  would  take  umbrage  at  a 
thing  which  is  done  daily  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  more  especially  as  he, 
in  a  note  of  one  of  his  many  publications, 
reprobates  the  idea  of  preventing  any  one 
from  making  an  extract,  and  as  we  in- 
tended to  mention  our  source,  and  pay  a 
compliment  to  that  gentleman  himself.** 

By  the  end  of  the  next  week,  the 
little  Hercules  is  fairly  grappled  with 
its  two  antagonists,  neither  of  whom 
appears  to  have  taken  more  by  his  pro- 
ceeding than  Juno's  messenger  did  of 
old  on  a  similar  occasion. 

<'  In  our  first  number  we  took  the  liberty 
of  giving  a  story  from  Lover's  Legends, 
with  a  notice  of  the  book,  which,  to  our 
certain  knowledge,  induced  more  than  one 
individual  to  inquire  after  it;  in  our  se- 
cond and  third  numbers  we  have  presented 
an  abridgment  of  the  *  Landlord  and  Te- 
nant ;'  and  for  both  of  these  high  and 
mighty  offences  we  have  been  persecuted 
by  a  species  of  petty  annoyance,  and  *  the 
Law  is  hung  over  us,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  threatening  to  nip  asunder  the 
slender  thread  of  our  Penny  existence. 
*  One  man  may  steal  a  horse,  when  another 
dare  not  look  over  the  hedge  ;*  so  saith  the 
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ryeib,  and  so  we  have  reason  to  beliere. 
has  been  too  much  the  case  in  this 
eonntry,  that  when  a  spirited  literary  spe- 
culation was  set  a-going,  jealonty  has 
dosed  upon  it,  and  endeavoured  to  <  trip  it 
up.*  Yet  all  the  while,  tbey  <  manage 
these  things  better*  in  England — whole 
stories  from  the  same  book  of  Legends 
are  extracted  by  *  Story-tellers  with  Em- 
bossed  Heads,*  and  our  very  diligent  and 
-very  active  friend,  Mr.  Chambers,  does 
not  scruple  to  help  himself  to  a  slice  of 
the  same  pudding  ;  and  when  the  *  Na- 
tional Magazine*  was  in  existence,  the 
only  regret  of  those  who  wished  it  success 
was,  that  so  few  extracts  were  taken.  The 
secret  lies  in  this— oitr  Journal  is  success* 

In  fact,  Hardy*s  attack,  in  which  we 
regret  to  say  Carleton  himself  was  the 
leader  of  the  forlorn  hope,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  brought  about  a  result  the 
direct   contrary  of   what  might   have 
been  expected,  and  of  what  in  all  pro- 
bability was  in  the  contemplation  of  that 
wakeful  guardian  of  the  dead  when  he 
first  determined  on  it.     Instead  of  in- 
juring, much  less  stifling,  the  journal, 
it  actually  enlisted  public  sympathy  in 
its  favour.    The  evidences  of  this  feel- 
ing are  displayed  very  strongly  in  the 
fact,  that  the  circulation  of  the  journal 
appears  shortly  after  to  have    risen 
to  twenty  thousand  a  week,  while  the 
Messrs.  Uunry,  the  proprietors  of  Carle- 
ton's  Tales  and  Stories,  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  placing  the  whole  of  that  work, 
as  then  published,  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.    Folds  and  his  editor,  to  extract 
ad  libitum.     It  need  scarcely  be  said 
thjt  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Curry 
was  not  abused,  the  conductors  appear- 
ing to  have  made  but  one  extract,  and 
that  evidently  more  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the    contrast    between  the 
liberality  of  the  one  party  and  the  chur- 
lishness of  the  other,  than  from  any  ne- 
cessity   for    quotation  arising  out   of 
dearth  of  original  matter  ;    for.  from 
this    point    onward,    the    miscellany, 
week  by  week,  becomes  more  full  of 
information,  of  humour  and  of  useful- 
ness, until   on   reaching   the   seventh 
number,  the  following  announcement 
setf  at  rest  all  anxiety  that  any  one 
unreasonable  enough  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  exertions  of  Cesar   Otway 
alone,  could  ever  havefeltfor  its  success- 
ful prosecution.  , 

**  It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  and  pride 
we  inform  our  readers  that  George  Petrie, 


Esq.  R.  H.  A.  will  regularly  supply  us 
with  drawings  and  descriptions,  and  that 
thus  we  expect  our  future  numbers  to  be 
enriched  with  much  that  is  interesting  and 
singular  in  Irish  antiquities  and  scenery.** 

Up  to  this  point,  the  Journal  had 
been  distinguished  for  lively  and  agree- 
able writing — being  evidently  the  work 
of  shrewd  and  observant,  as  well  as  of 
learned  and  witty  men,  and,  as  such,  was 
unquestionably  the  pleasantest  miscel- 
lany  of  its  kind  then   in  circulation. 
It  was  now,  in  addition  to  this,  to  be- 
come also  the  most  valuable  and  effi- 
cient agent  that  this  country  has  pos- 
sessed, since  the  days  of  Ware,  for  re- 
viving and  stimulating  the  study  of  our 
native  history  and  antiquities — a  study 
always  popular,  and  now.  thanks  to  the 
influence  of  such  works  as  the  1st  vo- 
lume of  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  fa- 
shionable and  legitimate.     In  review- 
ing the  whole  progress  and  prospects 
of  Irish  literature,  there  is  no  event  to 
which  we  would  be  disposed  to  attach 
so  much  importance,  as  an  eflcctual  re- 
vival of  that  taste  for  facts  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  times  of  Ware,  of  Davis, 
and  of  Usher.     It  is  a  most  prejudicial 
error  to  suppose  that  matter  of  fact, 
however  the    term    may    have   been 
abused,  is  necessarily  dry  or  uninte- 
resting ;  on  the  contrary,  there  can  be 
no  true  romance,  no  real  poetry,  no- 
thing, in  a  word,  that  will  effectually 
touch  either  the  heart  or  the  imagina- 
tion, that  has  not  its  foundation  in  ex- 
perience of  existing  facts  or  in  know- 
ledge of  facts  that  have  existed  in  times 
past.     All  the  phenomena  of  our  mo- 
ral nature  are  facts — all  the  habits  and 
modes  of  thought,  all  the  manners  and 
customs,  interfSts.  prejudices,  and  pas- 
sions o\  mankind  at  large,  are  as  much 
facts  as  the  very  events  in  which  we 
find  the  evidences  of  their  respective 
workings,     lu  proportion  as  we  have 
those  evidences  more  fully  before  us, 
so  can  we  best  realize  former  times,  and 
make  additional  ages  our  own.     The 
span  of  life  is  short,  just  as  the  sphere 
of  unassisted  vision  is  contracted  ;  but, 
as  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope  we  can 
enlarge  our  minute  view  of  the  material 
world  on  the  one  hand,  until  we  may 
almost  be  said  to  embrace  a  prospect 
of  the  universe,  so  by  the  help  of  his- 
tory— by  the  kuo^a  ledge  of  the  act?, 
opinions,  and  condition  of  our  ancotors 
— we  can  extend  the  poor  three  score 
and  t^n  years,  which  is  our  immediate 
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portion  in  time,  back  and  back  as  far  as 
facts  exist,  for  the  support  of  specula- 
tion.    It  is  this  en1arg:in^  of  our  por- 
tion  of  space,  of  time,  of  feelinsr,  that 
is  the   true  source  of  all  iiiteiJectudl 
pleasure.      In  poe;ry   we  extend  the 
bounds  of  our   feelings  and   imat^ina- 
tion  ;  the  minor  drama  widens  the  cir- 
cle, by  embracing:  new  varieties  cif  in- 
dividual character  ;  the  historical  dra- 
ma and  the  epos,  in  addition  to  this, 
make  other  centuries  and  di.otant  g^ene- 
rations  our  own — science,  to  crown  all, 
charters  us  the  denizens  of  other  worlds 
— and  all   this  doubling,  and  treblin;r, 
and  infinite  multiplying]^  of  the  shares 
of  time,  and  space,  and  feeling,  origin- 
ally placed  at  our  disposal,  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  observation  and  recording  of 
facts.     All  must  be  set  down  at  first  in 
strict  (not  dry)  detail.    When  arranged 
in  series  they  will  suggest  their  own 
results  of  speculation.     The  facts  of 
scientific  observation  will  either  class 
themselves  under  known  theories,  or 
develope,  ultimately,  new  and  more  com- 
prehensive laws — t  be  facts  of  history  will 
either  tend  to  illustrate  the  workings 
of  human  nature  for  the  moralist,  or  to 
mature  the  experience  of  the  politician, 
or  to  add  new  years,  perhaps  new  cen- 
turies, retrospectively,  to  the  life  of  the 
antiquary    and    man    of  imagination. 
With  the  results  of  scientific  observa- 
tion we  have  here  nothinsr  further  to 
do.    The  observation  and  the  recording 
of  passing  events  are  in  like  manner, 
beside  our  immediate  purpose,  for  they 
are  provided  for,  and  future  ages  will 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  imper- 
fect means  of  making  themsclvi's  ac- 
quainted with  the  nineteenth  century. 
What  we  have  to  do  with,  and  that  to 
which    these    observations     properly 
point,  is  the  recovery  of  the  mislaid, 
but  not  lost,  records  of  the  acts,  and 
opinions,  and  condition  of  our  ances- 
tors —  the   disinterring  and    bringing 
back  to  the  light  of  intellectual  day, 
the  already  recorded  facit.hy  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  will  be  able  to  live 
back,  in  the  land  they  live  in,  \^ith  as 
ample  and  as  interesting  a  field  of  re- 
trospective   enjoyment   as  any  of  the 
nations   around  us.      The   facts  have 
been  recorded — in  many  instances  they 
have  recorded  themselves  in  the  monu- 
ments existing  over  the  face   of  the 
country — they   can  be  got  at — they 
have  to  some  extent  bt-en  got  at — the 
RepubYic  of  Letters  is  now  panting  to 
get  at  them  all^and  all  that  has  been 


done,  and  all  that  learned  men  are  now 
eager  to  do,  has  been  the  result  of  that 
taste  for  facts  which  was  so  universal 
in  the  days  of  the  men  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  which  now,  fortunately,  is 
reviving  through  the  instrumentality, 
in  a  very  great  measure,  of  this  unpre- 
tending, but  most  useful  volume.  When 
the  reader  who  has  not  seen  the  first 
volume  of  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal, 
or  who,  having  seen  it  several  years 
since,  has  now  forgotten  it,  is  informed 
or  reminded  of  the  character  of  the 
papers  that  began  to  distinguish  the 
work  immediately  after  the  accession 
of  Petrie  and  O*  Donovan — when  he  is 
told  of  essays  on  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  colo- 
nisation of  the  island,  illustrations  of 
charters  of  independent  Irish  king^, 
extracts  from  abstruse  manuscripts  in  the 
oldest  dialect  of  the  language,  Brehon 
laws,  proverbs,  ancient  topography,  ge- 
nealogies of  the  native  families,  identi- 
fications of  the  residences,  burial  places, 
seals  and  signets  of  distinguished  com- 
munities and  personages — he  may,  pro- 
bably he  will,  be  disposed  to  expect 
that  a  diminished  circulation  should 
have  attended  the  introduction  of  mat- 
ter so  apparently  caveare  to  the  vulgar. 
Far  from  it :  the  Irish  are,  in  this  re- 
spect, vastly  more  inouisitive  than  the 
people  of  the  sister  island.  They  love 
antiquity,  and  they  can  appreciate  to  a 
surprising  extent  the  nicety  of  histo- 
rical evidence.  The  Journal,  which  had 
been  flourishing  before,  now  actually 
shot  up  in  circulation  with  the  velocity 
of  a  sky-rocket  In  July  the  circula- 
tion had  been  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
thousand  a  week  ;  soon  after  it  is  over 
twenty  thouitand.  then  over  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  in  the  November  number  of 
the  sameyear,the  publisher  has  the  gra- 
tifying statement  that  he  hopes  shortly 
to  be  able  to  announce  a  circulation  of 
forty  thousand  numbers  weekly,  a  sue-* 
cess  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  publication  in  Ireland,  and 
which  with  some  fluctuation,  continued 
to  attend  the  Journal,  notwithstanding 
an  inefTectual  attempt  of  Mr.  Fisher  to 
put  it  down  by  expensive  law  proceed- 
ings, until  an  advanced  period  in  the 
spring  of  the  ensuing  year. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
attribute  this  success  to  any  supplanting 
of  the  lighter  matter  which  set  the 
journal  at  first  afloat,  by  these  graver 
essays.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  do 
Tcrtnce  O'Toole,  and  many  other  en- 
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tertaining  and  hamoroas  writers  con- 
tinue to  supply  their  usual  quota  of  in- 
telligence and  sprigfhtlinesi",  but  a  new 
accession  of  regular  poetical  contribu- 
tors appears  to  have  followed  close  on 
the  arrival  of  the  antiquaries.  Of  these 
there  arc  three  of  whom  we  desire  here 
to  express  our  admiration — any  less 
ttronsr  expression  would  not  convey  our 
meaning.  We  allude  to  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  the  Rev.  James  Wills,  and  Mr. 
Mangan,  the  two  latter  of  whom  have 
often  enriched  our  own  pages  with  simi- 
lar contributions ;  but  we  think  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  neither 
in  this,  nor  in  any  other  periodical  of 
the  day,  are  there  more  delightful 
pieces  to  be  found  than  those  which 
we  are  about  to  disinter  from  the  un- 
pretending pages  before  us  :  — 

SONNET.— ON  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE 

PRESS. 
Some  lews  there  are  too  MMrred  for  the  hand 
Of  mao  to  approach ;  recorded  in  the  hlood 
Of  patriots  ;  before  which,  as  the  rood 
Of  faith,  devotlotial,  we  take  our  stand : 
Time-halloWd  laws,  maffnlflcently  plann'd 
When  freedom  was  the  nurse  of  public  good. 
And  power  paternal ;  laws  that  have  with, 
stood 
All  storms,  like  faithfal  bulwarks  of  the  land ; 
Un«hackled  will,  frank  utterance  of  the  mind, 
Withoat  whtoh  freedom  dies,  and  laws  are 

▼aln. 
On  such  we  found  our  riichts,  to  such  we 

cling; 
In  these  should  power  his  surest  safeguard 
Und. 
Tread  them  not  down  in  passion  or  disdain — 
Make  man  a  reptile,  he  will  turn  and  sting  I 

A.  DB  V—. 

SONNET. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  time  misspent. 

No  healing  for  the  waste  of  idlent^ss, 
'Whose  very  languor  is  a  punishment— 

Heavier  than  active  souls  can  feel  or  guess. 
Oh !  hours  of  iudolence  and  discontent. 

Not  now  to  be  redeemed  I  ye  sting  not  less . 
Because  I  know  this  span  of  life  was  lent— 

For  lofty  dotiet,  not  for  selfishness  ; 
Not  to  be  whiled  away  in  aimless  dreams. 

But  to  improve  ourselves  and  serve  mankind, 

L4fe  and  its  choicest  faculties  were  given. 
Man  should  be  ever  better  than  he  seems— 

And  shnpe  his  acts,  and  discipline  his  mind 

To  walk  adorning  earth,  deserving  heaven 

A .  BE  V—. 


THE  ROCK  OF  CASHEL. 
Royal  and  saintly  Cashel  I  1  would  gnze 
Upon  the  wreck  of  thy  departed  powers. 
Not  in  the  dewy  light  of  matin  hours. 
Nor  the  meridian  pomp  of  summer's  blaze. 
But  at  the  close  of  dim  autumnal  days ; 
When  the  aon's  partii^   glance   through 
sl«aUi#«haw«fl% 


Sheds  o'er  thy  roek-throoed  pediiaeatB  and 

towers. 
Such  awful  gleams  as  brighten  on  Decay's 
Prophetic  cheek.— At  such  a  time  mcthinks. 
There  breathes  from  thy  lone  courts  and 
voiceless  aisles 
A  melancholy  moral :  such  as  sinks 

On  the  worn  traveller's  heart,  amid  the  piles 
Of  vast  Persepolis  on  her  mountain  stand. 
Or  Thebes  half  buried  in  the  desert's  sand. 

A.  DB  V—. 

With  Mr.  VVills*8  powers  as  a  lyrical 
writer,  all  those  who  have  read  our  own 
pages  two  or  three  years  back,  mu^t  be 
well  acquainted.  We  are  not  aware 
that  he  has  done  any  thing,  even  for  us, 
more  graceful  and  characteristic  than 
these ;  — 

STANZAS, 

For  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal, 

O  sweet  wild  Breeze— O  fairy  Breeze, 

I've  watched  thee  on  thy  way. 
O'er  gay  green  lawns  and  blossomed  trees, 

At  prime  of  merry  May. 
Beneath  thy  kiss,  where  primrose  banks 

Their  breathing  fragrance  shed. 
And  lilies  bowed  their  virgin  ranks 

To  greet  thy  playful  tread ; 
Where  harebell  blue,  and  clustering  star 

Of  cowslip,  paly  bright. 
And  yellow  kingcup,  danced  afar 

Their  morris  of  delight. 
I've  watched  thy  rustliag  wing  across 

The  glen's  green  thicket  sweep. 
Where  mountain  oaks  exulting  toss 

Their  rude  arras  on  the  steep. 
I've  wat<'hed  for  thee,  the  twilight  still 

Of  tall  aerial  trees. 
And  hearing,  felt  thy  whisper  thrill, 

O  low  mysterious  Breeze  1 
And  as  thy  light  breaUi,  fitfully,    ^ 

Disturbed  my  clustering  hair. 
With  startled  eye  I've  looked  for  thee. 

Wild  spirit  of  the  air  t 
I've  walked  with  thee,  wild  Breeze,  along 

The  winding  path  of  hills. 
And  heard  thee  in  the  low  sweet  song 

Of  birds  and  rushy  rills. 
With  light  gold  mist,  I've  seen  thee  plow 

The  dark  blue  fields  of  sky, 
Where  but  the  blithest  lark  and  thou 

Could  meet  in  Heaven  so  high. 
I've  watched  thee  on  the  ocean  floor. 

The  sunned  and  shadowy  sea— 
And  u'ithed  for  wings  to  leave  the  bhore 

All  fetterless  like  thee. 
It  was  for  this,  O  fleet  of  wing. 

My  heart  to  thee  was  given. 
Because  thou  art  the  wildest  thing 

And  freest  under  heaven.  J.U.  U. 

Mangan  is  now  well-known  as  being, 
perhaps  next  to  Anster,  the  most  happy 
lyrical  translator  from  the  German,  of 
our  day.      It   was  here  he  tried    his 
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*•  *prentice  hand  "  both  in  translation, 
and  original  verses  ;  but  the  hand  it  will 
be  seen,  from  an  extract  in  each  style, 
even  then  was  that  of  a  master : — 

THE   NEW   YEAR'S    NIGHT    OF    ANJ 
UNFORTUNATE  MAN. 

In  the  lone  stillness  of  the  New-yearVnii^ht, 

An  old  man  at  his  window  stood,  and  turned 
His  dull  eyes  to  the  flrmHroent,  where,  bright 
And  pure,  a  million  rolling  planets  .burned  ; 
Then  cast  them  on  the  earth,  so  cold  and  white  ; 
And  felt,  that  moment,   that   of    all  who 
mourned 
And  groaned  upon  its  bosom,  none  there  were 
With  his  deep  wretdicdness  and  great  despair. 

For  near  him  lay  his  grare  I— hidden  from  view, 

Not  by  the  flowers  of  Youth,  but  by  the  snows 
Of  age  alone.    In  torturing  thought  he  flew 

ver  the  past,  and  on  his  memory  rose 
That  picture  of  his  life  which  conscience  drew, 
|.  With  all  its  fruits— diseases,  sins,  and  woes— 
A  worn  out  frame— a  blighted  soul— darlc  years 
Of  agony,  remorse,  and  withering  fears! 

Like  spectral  things,   his  bright  yonng  days 
came  bacic. 
And  that  cross  road  of  life,  where,  when  a  boy 
His  father  pUced  him  first :  its  right  hand  track 

Leads  to  a  land  of  gl  ory,  peace,  and  joy ; 
Its  left  to  wilderness  waste  and  black. 
Where   snakes  and.  plagues   and  poisonous 
blasts  destroy. 
Which  had  been  his  ?    Alas  the  serpents  hung 
Coiled  round  his  heart— their  venom  on   his 
tongue  I 


ENTHUSIASM. 
(For  the  Dublin  Penngf  Journal), 
Not  yet  trodden  under  wholly, 
Nor  yet  darkened. 
Oh  I  my  spirit's  flickering  lamp  art  thou  I 
Stili.  alas !  thou  wanest— though  but  slowly  ; 
And  I  feel  as  though  ra/  heart  had  hearkened 
To  the  whispers  of  Despondence  now^ 

Yet  the  world  shall  not  enthral  me— 
Never  I  never  — 
On  my  briary  pathway  to  the  grave 
Shapes  of  pain  and  perU  may  appal  me, 
Agonv  and  ruin  may  befal  me ; 
Darkness  and  dUmay  may  hover  over  ; 
But,  cold  world  I  I  will  not  die  thy  sUve  I 

Underneath  ray  feet  I  trample 
You,  yejugKles— 
Pleasure,  passion,  thirst  of  power,  and  gold! 
Shall  1,  dare  I,  shame  the  bright  example 
Beaming,  burning  in  the  deeds  and  struggles 
Of  the  consecrated  few  of  old  ? 

Sacred  flame— which  art  eternal ! 
O,  bright  Essence  I 
Thou,  Enthusiasm  I— forsake  me  not. 
Oh!  though  life  be  reft  of  all  her  vernal 
Beauty,  ever  let  thy  magic  presence 
Shed  its  glory  round  my  clouded  lot. 

Clasencb.    . 

There  is  one  other  sweet  thing — by 
whom  we  know  not,  but  worthy  of 
Leigh  Hunt — that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  joining  wiih  so  worthy  compa- 
nions : — 


Sunk  in  unutterable  grief,  he  cried— 1 
*  Come  back,  my  vanished  yonth  I    Oh,  God ! 
restore 
My  mom  of  life  !  Oh,  Father!  be  my  guide. 

And  let  me  only  choose  my  path  once  more  !*^ 
But  on  the  wide  waf  te  air  his  ravings  died 

Away,  and  all  was  silent  as  before. 
His  youth  had  glided  by,  swift  as  the  wave ; 
His  father  came  not— he  was  in  his  grave. 
•  •  #  • 

Amid  these  overboiling  bnr«t8  of  feeling. 
Rich  music,  heralding  the  yonng  year*s  birth, 

Rolled  from  a  distant  steeple  like  the  pealing 

.   Of  some  celestial  organ  o'er  the  earth. 

Softer  emotions  o'er  him  now  came  stealing  ;  ^ 
He  felt  the  soul's  unpurchasable  worth. 

•  Return  !'  he  cried  again,  imploringly, 

*  Oh !  my  lost  youth— retom,  return  to  me  I* 

I 

And  touth  sbturnbd,  and  age  withdrew  its 

terrors;  .     ^   ,  .  ... 

Still  was  he  young,  for  he  had  dreamed  the 

whole ; 
But  faithful  is  the  image  conscience  mirrors. 

When  whirlwind  pasftions darken  not  thesonl. 
Alas !  too  real  were  his  sins  and  errors. 

Too  truly  had  he  made  this  earth  his  goal : 
He  wept,  and  thanked  his  God  that,  with  the 

will 
He  had  the  power  to  choose  the  right  path  still. 

#  #  •  * 

Clabbncb. 


THE  POET'S  ACCOMPANIMENT. 

( For  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal). 

For  my  music  I  demand 

Finger  raised  of  moving  hand. 

Bowing  head,  and  lips  compr«sed 

That  murmur  not,  though  scarce  at  rest. 

And,  with  every  varied  rhyme, 

Mark  the  thought,  and  mete  the  time. 

Forehead,  which  the  tender  vein 

Which  a  riolent  streak  doth  stain. 

Shaded  by  the  brown  lock's  maxe,— 

For  my  i«poll  forbids  to  raise 

The  white  hand,  that  would  repress 

And  reprove  each  truant  tress. 

Lest  it  break  the  deep  suspense 

Of  delighttHl  thought  intense. 

O'er  that  snowy  forehead  flit 

Gleams  that  do  illumine  it. 

Swift  they  come,  and  swift  they  flee. 

Felt  by  her,  and  felt  by  me. 

Fain,  methinks,  would  they  repose 

On  that  bed  of  placid  snows. 

But  must  fly,  like  glancing  thought. 

For  repose  is  suffered  not. 

I  too  challenge  from  thine  eyes 
Sympathy  and  sweet  surprise ; 
Eyes  that  smile— >becauee  they  mnst : 
Yet  the  smile  speakii  half  distrust ; 
Pleased— yet  scarce  easy  in  such  pleasure. 
VAth  %  too  lot  w»x4  v<mV%  m«%aut«.        A. 
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To  give  aa  adequate  idea  of  the 
merit  of  the  proae  writing  of  this  vo- 
lume, woald  require  more  space  than 
we  cao  devote  to  the  entire  work. 
The  extract  we  shall  make  is  a  good 
example  of  that  happy  comminglement 
of  the  grave  and  gay,  which  often  in  the 
strictest  historical  papers  gave  the  jour- 
nal a  hold  on  the  imaginations  of  its 
multitudinous  readers ; — 

AN'CIENT  MONUMENT 

In  the  Hospital  Fieldt,  Dublin. 

Our  metropolitan  readers  need  hardly 
be  joformed  that  the  burial  ground  adjoiu- 
iog  the  Royal  Hospital,  vulgarly  known 
by  the  name  of  ''Bully's  Acre."  ii  probably 
the  most  extensive  cemetery  in  the  British 
empire.  It  has  been  for  some  ages  the 
last  home  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Dub- 
lin, and  will  be  long  remembered  in  our 
future  annals  in  connection  with  the  fright- 
ful pestilence,  which  we  humbly  trust  is 
now  about  to  cease  its  devastations. 

It  may  not  be,  however,  so  generally 
known  that  this  cemetery,  though  now 
exclusively  allotted  to  those  whose  fate  in 
life  has  been  unhappy,  as  if  even  in  death 
the  rich  disdained  to  commingle,  was  once 
the  chief  burial  place  of  the  proudest 
class  of  men  that  perhaps  ever  6gured  in 
the  great  drama  of  human  existence — the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Their 
establishment  or  hospital  at  Kilmainham, 
which  was  their  chief  seat  in  Ireland,  was 
considered  to  be  the  noblest  pile  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  kingdom,  and  their  posses- 
sions were  as  vast  as  their  ambition  was 
boundless.  Of  the  former  there  are  no  re- 
mains ;  in  an  age  but  little  remarkable  for 
good  taste,  it  was  destroyed  to  erect  on  its 
site  that  less  beautiful  butperhaps  more  use- 
ful structure,  the  Royal  Hospital  for  inva- 
lids !  and  of  the  latter  the  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin  are  allowed  to  enjoy  a  considerable 
portion — the  Phoenix  park^as  a  place  of 
pleasant  and  healthful  recreation — and  a 
nobler  and  more  beautiful  spot  for  this  pur- 
pose is  not  possessed  by  any  city  in  Europe. 
It  is  our  intention  in  future  numbers  to 
make  both  of  those  places  the  subject  of 
descriptive  sketches,  but  our  present  ob- 
ject lies  with  the  ancient  cemetery.  Before 
even  the  establishment  of  the  Knights  at 
Kilmainham,  this  burial  place  belonged  to 
a  monastery  founded  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century  by  St.  Magnen,  from  whom  it  re- 
ceived its  name.  In  a  place  so  ancient 
therefore,  and  so  appropriated  to  the  noble 
dead,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find 
many  interesting  ancient  monumental  re- 
mains, but  in  this  we  are  disappointed — 


one  tomb  alone,  has  survived  the  destroy, 
ing  hand  of  time,  preserved  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, by  some  traditional  veneration  that 
was  attached  to  it.      In  fact  it  has  been, 
and  is  still  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
tomb  of  the  great  and  favourite  hero  of  our 
early  history — that  warrior   Prince  who 
died  for  his  country  in  the  arms  of  victory 
at  the  great  battle  of  Clontarf.   Tradition 
has  however  in  this  partly  erred,  for  accord- 
iuir  to  all  our  ancient  historic  authorities, 
the  body  of  Brian  was  conveyed  with  great 
honour  and  ceremony  to  the   Cathedral 
Church  of  Armagh,  and  there  interred. 
But  it  appears  from  the  same  sources  that 
others  of  the   Irish  princes  slain  in  that 
great  battle  were  really  buried  at  Kilmain- 
ham, and  that  this  monument  was  erected 
to  mark  the  place  of  their  interment.  The 
chief  of  these  was  the  prince  Murrough, 
the  son  of  Brian,  who,  according  to  the 
Munsterbook  of  battles,  by  Mac  Liag,  was 
buried  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  with 
a  long  stone  standing  on  one  end  of  his 
tomb,  on  which  his  name  was  written.   Of 
this  inscription  there  are  now  no  legible 
traces ;  thn  stone  being  a  coarse  grained 
granite,  and  unfavourable  to  its  preserva- 
tion ;  and  even  the  true  lover's  knot,  is 
only  to  be  traced  when  thrown  into  a  fav- 
ourable light  by  the  noonday  sun ;  at  other 
times,  it  would  not  attract  attention.  This 
knot  was  in  those  times,  a  symbol  o^  eter- 
nity, and  it  does  not  occur,  at  least  in  this 
form,  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  eleventh 
century,  nor  does  the  style  of  its  sculpture 
indicate  a  later  one.     There  can  be  little 
doubt  therefore  that  this  cross,  for  such  it 
was  in   its  perfect  state,  was  either  the 
monument  of  JVIurrough,  or  of  his  son 
Turlough,  who  was  slain  in  the  same  battle; 
and  other  circumstances  corroborate  this 
conclusion.  About  forty  years  ago,  having 
fallen  from  its  pedestal,  it  was  again  set 
up,  on  which  occasion  a  number  o\  coins  of 
the  Danish  kings — the  only  minted  money 
then  generally  in  use — were  found  at  its 
base;  and  with  them  a  fine  sword  of  the 
same  period,  which  perhaps  we  are  justi- 
fied  in  calling  the  sword  of  Murrough 
O'Brian  ;    it  belonged,  at  all   events,  to 
one  of  his  compatriots.     This  sword  was 
deposited  with  the   then  commander  of 
the  forces,  who  had  it  placed   in   the  hall 
belonging  to  his  apartments,  where  it  still 
remains,    a    highly    interesting    though 
hitherto  unnoticed  memorial. 

The  monument  at  Kilmainham  has,  at 
least  with  the  multitude,  acquired  an  ad- 
ditional interest  and  celebrity,  as  the  se- 
pulchral monument  of  another  hero,  who 
equally  fought  for  the  honour  and  renown 
of  his  cottulrYiaud  vjVio  ^x\x^^  d«««cv«d> 
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his  glory  as  well  as  any  of  his  more  illus- 
trious predecessors,  for  man  is  the  same  at 
all  times,  and  a  hero  is  but  a  hero  still. 
After  a  lapse  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
years,  the  tomb  uf  Murrough  received  the 
mortal  remains  of  Dan  Dan  nelly !  and  the 
Tictor  of  Clontarf  and  the  victor  of  Kil- 
dare  :  the  pride  of  the  Aristocracy  and  the 
Idol  of  the  People  sleep  in  the  same  grave. 
>Ve  shall  not  easily  forget  the  enihusinstic 
admiration  which  we  miw  expressed  for  Sir 
Daniel  by  his  numerous  admirers  on  the 
occasion  of  his  victories — those  who  love 
popularity  might  well  envy  it.  We  remem- 
ber well  his  triumphal  entry  into  Dublin, 
after  hisgreat  battle  on  the  Curragh.  That 
indeed  was  an  ovation.  He  was  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people,  his  motlier, 
like  a  Roman  matron,  leading  the  van  in 
the  procession,  and  with  all  the  pride  of 
ft  second  Agrippina,  she  frequently  slapped 
her  naked  bosom,  exposed  for  the  occasion, 
and  exultingly  exclaimed,  *  there's  the 
breast  that  tucked  him — there's  the  breast 
that  tucked  him  !'  Was  the  pride  of  a 
mother  ever  more  admirably  expressed  ? 

Nor  shall  we  soon  forget  the  simple 
and  pathetic  lament  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Brennan  on  his  death — or  its  superiority 
in  terseness  and  effect  to  that  ampliHcation 
of  the  same  sentiment  by  our  own  poet 
Moore  on  the  death  of  Pitt  and  Fox . — 

"  We  are  fallen  oo  gloomy  days — 
Star  alter  star  decays,**  ftc. 

The  words  of  Brennan,  uttered  with  a 
sigh,  were: — 

**  Oh   blood   and what    has   the 

world  come  to  ;    Napoleon  is  dead — and 
they  have  buried  Dan  Dan  nelly  P' 

P. 

Such  papers  as  this,  associating  fa- 
miliar scenes  with  famous  persons  and 
great  events,  relieved  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  graces  of  romance  and  poetry, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  practical 
truths  of  natural  history,  of  husbandry, 
and  of  domestic  economy,  could  not 
fail  to  take  the  tastes  of  a  people  who, 
above  all  others  in  Europe,  delight  in 
,the  mem<»ry  of  other  days,  while  thev 
are  by  no  means  deBcirnt — although 
certainly  not  so  far  advanced  as  the  in- 
habitants uf  Great  Britain — in  appre- 
ciation of  the  elegancies  of  modern 
literature,  and  of  the  advantages  of 
scientific  and  economical  investigation. 
There  is  also,  to  our  taste,  an  amply 
sufficient  proportion  of  fiction  and 
legend.  The  conductors  seem  to  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  golden  opportu- 
nity opened  by  them  for  the  foundation  of 


right  tastes  among  the  people,  and  to 
have  yielded,  with  extreme  reluctance, 
to  the  insertion  of  papers  not  directly 
conducive  to  that  object.  The  Irish 
peasantry  are  unquestionably  a  whimsi- 
cal, extravagant  people  ;  but  whim  may 
be  caricatured,  and  extravairance  itself 
has  its  bounds, beyond  which  the  whim- 
sical merges  in  the  puerile,  and  the  lu- 
dicrous in  the  absurd.  We  would 
strongly  urge  these  views  on  our  Irish 
story  writers  of  the  present  day  ;  we 
cannot  do  so  more  strongly  or  happily 
than  we  find  here  done  to  our  hand  : — 

*'  We  all  along  felt  it  as  a  defect  in  the 
literary  taste  of  our  countrymen  that  they 
are  excessively  fond  of  works  of  imagina* 
tion.  To  such  a  degree  is  this  carried, 
that  any  thing  of  a  calm  and  purely  intel- 
lectual nature  is  passed  over,  too  often, 
with  indifference ;  it  wants  the  excitement 
which  a  story  presents;  it  does  not  enlist 
the  passions ;  it  addresses  itself  to  the 
understanding,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
imagination ;  and  our  countrymen  are 
proverbial  as  having  hearts  too  warm  for 
their  heads. 

•  •  •  . 

<*  These  observations  apply  with  peculiar 
force  to  that  species  of  caricature  called 
*  Iri»h  Legends.*  There  is  no  man,  how- 
ever  phlegmatic,  but  would  enjoy  a  laugh 
over  many  of  those  *  right  merry  conceits,* 
which  pass  current,  and  which  are  enjoyed 
with  such  a  peculiar  relish  by  the  lovers  of 
fun  and  rigmarole ;  yet  at  the  hazard  of 
provoking  a  wide  difference  of  opinion, 
we  must  censure  the  indulgence  of  that 
vitiated  taste  which  delights  in  broad  grins 
and  caricatured  exhibitions  of  national 
character  and  manners ;  a  taste  at  variance 
with  every  just  and  proper  feeling,  and 
which  sacrifices  to  laughter  and  often  un- 
meaning merriment,  both  truth  and 
reality.  We  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  legends  and  stories  told  in  that  pleasant 
and  amiable  spirit  which,  without  distort- 
ing the  entire  features,  playfully  exhibits 
national  habits  and  provincial  peiuliarities 
in  H  grotesque  and  amusingly  whimsical 
manner;  but  we  do  enter  our  protest 
aifaiust  those  libels  on  Irishmen  and  Irish 
character,  which  are  such  favourites  with 
a  great  mass  of  the  people. 

•  .  .  • 

**  It  would  be  well  if  some  Irish 
wTiters  would  take  a  lesson  from  the  late 
Sir  Walter  ScotU  Where,  in  all  the 
creations  of  his  prolific  imagination,  do 
we  find  him  holding  up  his  countrymen 
to  scorn  and  contempt,  as  blundering 
good-humoured  idiots,  or  barefaced  auda- 
cious witty  knaves?     No;  if  be  paints 
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a  character  whom  we  detest,  he  lo  isoUtet 
him,  that  oar  contempt  falb  oa  the  indi- 
▼idnal,  not  on  the  nation ;  while  his  ludi- 
crous characters  are  good-natured  exag- 
gerations, not  offensire  caricatures.  And 
all  that  is  lovely  in  the  social  and  domes- 
tic Tirtues  he  has  incorporated  v^ith  the 
nation  at  large:  Jeanie  Deans  is  not  a 
solitary  being,  but  the  representative  of 
her  class.  We  call  upon  Irishmen  to 
imitate  his  example,  to  repudiate  the  li- 
terature which  vitiates  their  taste,  and 
degrades  the  national  character,  which 
associates  falsehood  and  absurdity  with 
wit,  and  would  identify  stupid  cunning  as 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  nation.** 

So  conducted  and  so  supported,  the 
Joamal  gave  promise  of  a  long  and 
prosperous  career — but 

Everylwhite  will  hare  its  Mack, 
And  ererj  sweet  Its  sour ; 

And  the  black  and  sour  curse  of  Ire- 
land was  now  to  fall  upon  and  blight  it* 
Throughout  the  entire  miscellany,  the 
Roman  party  had  been  treated  with  a 
tenderness — a  sensitive  shrinking  from 
every  irritating  topic — an  anxious  to- 
leration of  their  prejudices,  such  as  few 
Protestant  writers  could  have  brought 
themselves  to  exhibit.  For  example 
in  the  life  of  John  Scot  (ErigenaX  tnat 
illustrious  Irishman  who  assisted  king 
Alfred  in  the  foundation  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  king  Charles  the 
Baid,  in  the  revival  of  the  strict 
sciences  in  Paris — the  first  originator 
too,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  modern 
inductions  of  Phrenology — the  bio- 
grapher carefully  abstains  from  men- 
tioning the  fact — a  fact  of  which 
every  Irish  Protestant  ought  to  be  in- 
formed, and  ought  to  be  proud — that 


this  very  John  the   Irishman  was  the 
foremost  to  oppose  the  Romish  novelty 
of  trausubstantiation,  when   first    for- 
mally broached  to  the  western  churches 
by  Pd^chasius  Rdidbert.*     Nay   more, 
so   strongly   does    the    spirit   of  con- 
ciliation   appear    to     have    controlled 
the    composition    of   the    misceilauy, 
that,  not  thinking  it  sufficient  to  abstain 
from  all  thai  might  wound  superstitious 
sensitiveness,  the  conductors  have,  in 
several    instances,   positively,    and   in 
our  minds,  culpably  ministered  to  the 
pride  and  self-exaltation  of  the  Roman 
party,  by  eulogies  on  the  zeal  and  in- 
trepidity of  those  bishops  and  others  of 
their  church,  who  have,  from  time  to 
time,  obtained  their  unenviable  martyr- 
doms in  our  civil  wars — fanatics  and 
traitors  as  they  were,  fighting  for  the 
establishment  of  a  foreign  supremacy, 
that    Patrick  would   have  repudiated, 
and    that    the   disciples   of   Columba 
spurned.     But  all  this  was  insufficient 
to  satisfy  the  inexorable  spirit  of  that 
party.     They  saw  the  affections  of  the 
people  turning  to  legitimate  objects  ; 
they  saw  them  acquiring  an  uncoloured 
knowledge  of  themselves,  and  of  their 
country  ;  a  knowledge  which,  we  ad- 
mit, they  were  right,  as  partisans,  to 
put  a  stop  to  if  they  could.     They  ac- 
cordingly took  the  alarm,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  not  long  wanting  to  enable 
them  to  raise   the    necessary   cry   of, 
**  danger  to  the  church."     In  an  article 
breathing  the  most  benevolent  and  to- 
lerant spirit,  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
Journal  speaks  with  natural  regret  of 
the  "  bloody  reign  of  Mary," — not,  the 
reader    will    remark,    **  the    reign   of 
bloody   Mary,**  though  a  most  bloody 
persecutrix,  she  was  of  all  that  every 
freeman  should  hold  dear,-|-  and  this 
expression,  proper,   and   discreet,  and 


*  John's  book,  written  on  that  occasion,  had  the  honour  of  being  contemned  by  a 
Popish  council  of  the  eleventh  century. — Lanfranc.  de  Eucharist,  contr.  Serengar, 

f  There  is  a  very  prevalent  misrepresentation  abroad  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Dublin,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  Mary*s  reign — namely, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  here  opened  houses  for  the  reception  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Protestant  fugitives.  This  is  not  only  not  the  fact,  but  the  fact  itself  is 
the  reverse.  Ware's  annals  are  conclusive  on  the  point ;  and  we  can  only  wonder  at 
the  want  of  information  which  has  allowed  so  bold  a  perversion  of  Ware's  testimony  to 
pass  uncontradicted  in  public.  "  This  year,  several  of  the  Protestants  of  England  fled 
over  to  Ireland,  by  reason  Queen  Mary  begun  to  persecute  them  for  their  religion,  viz. 
John  Harvey,  Abel  Ellis,  John  Edmunds,  and  Henry  Haugh,  all  Cheshire  men,who bring- 
ing over  their  goods  and  chattels  lived  in  Dublin,  and  became  citizens  of  this  city ;  it  not 
being  known  wherefore  they  came  thither  till  Queen  Mary's  death.  These  families, 
having  one  Thomas  Jones,  a  Welshman,  a  Protestant  priest,  privately  among  them, 
who  read  service  and  the  Scriptures  to  them  upon  Sundays,  and  other  days  becretly  ; 
all  this  not  being  discovered  until  Queen  Mary's  death.  Then  the  Lord  Fitzwalter, 
Earl  of  Sussex,  took  him,  the  said  Thomas  Jones,  for  one  of  his  chaplains,  to  read  to 
his  serTaotSt**     (Ware's  Annals,  Reign  of  Mary,  vol.  i.  p.  135.) 
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considemte  as  it  was,  furnished  the  oc- 
casion sought  for.  We  may  judge  how 
keen  for  a  brawl  the  attacking  party 
must  have  been,  when  they  laid  hold  of 
so  unexceptionable  a  phrase  f  >r  their 
"  quarrelling  word."  However,  it  an- 
swered the  purpose  to  perfection.  Out 
comes  a  letter  in  the  public  papers 
denouncing  the  bigotry  of  the  edi- 
tors !  The  faithful  are  admonished  to 
look  to  their  own  resources — a  penny 
competitor,  understood  to  be**  published 
cum  privUegiot"*  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  off  go,  in  one  week,  better 
than  six  thousand  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Journal.  Alas,  poor  bigots  how 
little  do  you  suspect  in  the  simplicity 
of  your  hearts,  the  amount  of  Irishism 
that  you  must  daily  sacrifice  before  a 
foreign  altar! 

Such  was  the  cause  of  the  decline, 
and  we  might  almost  say,  the  fall  of 
the  Dublin  Penny  Journal  ;  for,  when 
in  consequence  of  this  blow,  followed  up 
as  it  was  from  week  to  week,  the  work 
had  become  no  longer  a  profitable  con- 
cern to  Mr.  Folds,  and  when  a  new  pro- 
prietor, in  the  hope  of  restoring  it  to  its 
former  circulation,  had  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  conducting  it  on  altogether  dif- 
ferent principles,  going  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  that  had  hitherto  rendered  it  most 
valuable,  we  must  look  upon  it  as  a  fallen 
publication  ;  even  though  it  were  flou- 
rishing under  that  new  management  to 
the  present  day.  The  new  proprietor 
appears  to  have  come  into  possession 
in  August,  1833,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year  of  the 
JournaKs  existence.  The  change  of 
proprietorship  and  editorship  is  thus 
announced : 

"  From  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  last  number  of  this  little  publication, 
its  readers  will  be  aware  that  it  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  new  e'ditor  and  proprietor ; 
and  they  will  naturally  expect  that  in  the 
present  number  something  should  be  said 
relative  to  its  future  management.  *  Deeds 
not  Words,'  has  ever  been  the  motto  of 
its  conductor ;  and  he  will  therefore  mere- 
ly say  that  it  is  his  intention  to  give  his 
readers  ^ood  value  for  their  money — that 
the  Dublin  Penny  Journal  shall  not  be  a 
mere  *  catchpenny,'  depending  upon  the 
number  and  excellence  of  its  wood-cuts 
for  extent ve  circulation  ;  but  contMning, 
M  he  considers  a  publication  of  the  kind 
should  do,  such  a  variety  of  interesting 
and  useful  matter  as  shall  render  it  really 
VMJuabh,  Having  fallen  into  his  hands 
nther  unexpectedly,  it  will  be  readily  seen 


that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
all  at  once  to  carry  his  intentions  into  ef- 
fect ;  but  he  trusts  the  readers  of  the  jour- 
nal will  be  able  to  perceive,  by  a  gradual 
improvement  in  each  succeeding  number, 
that  he  is  making  every  exertion  to  render 
it  worthy  of  that  patronage  which,  it  is 
only  fair  to  expect,  should  be  bestowed 
upon  a  useful  national  undertaking." 

The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  be  anxi- 
ous to  know  who  this  new  editor  it, 
who  promises,  with  relation  to  the  /it- 
ture  management  of  the  Journal,  that 
it  shall  not  be  *'a  mere  catchpenny." 
Certainly,  a  man  conscious  of  the  abi- 
lity to  conduct  a  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  la- 
bours of  Otwav,  of  Petrie,  of  Ross,  of 
0*Donovan,  ot  Wills,  of  Mangan,  ap- 
pear a  mere  catchpenny  in  comparison, 
ought  to  be  rather  a  lion,  iiut  for 
what  has  been  already  stated  relative 
to  Mr.  Philip  Dixon  Hardy's  con- 
nection with  the  work,  we  dare  say  the 
reader  would  be  a  long  time  in  guess- 
ing that  he,  and  no  other,  is  the  man. 
Quid  rides  f  We  are  perfectly  serious, 
and  so  is  the  new  editor.  He  is  re- 
solved to  show  the  public  what  a  Pen- 
ny Journal  ought  to  be,  and  he  only 
asks  a  little  time  to  get  his  variety  of 
interesting  and  useful  matter  into 
shape,  and  the  public  shall  see  what 
they  shall  see.  Only,  he  informs  them, 
they  shall  see  fewer  antiquities,  and 
more  articles  of  a  general  character  ; 
such  as  will  instruct,  while  they  amuse 
and  gratify.  We  think  it  but  fair, 
therefore,  to  give  the  Journal,  under 
its  new  management,  a  month's  law, 
and  open  a  number  for  October,  in 
search  of  the  interesting  and  useful. 
One  may  always  judge  of  the  general 
character  of  a  miscellany,  by  that  of 
the  poetry  admitted  into  it.  Many 
men  of  learning  and  ability  cannot 
write  good  verses ;  but  no  work  ably 
or  learnedly  conducted  will  tolerate 
bad  ones.  With  an  eye  to  the  broken 
lines,  therefore,  opening  the  volume  at 
the  number  for  the  12th  of  October, 
1833— Ha!  what  in  the  name  of  He- 
licon have  we  here  ? 


'*  Black  Tom  took  the  f&ddie,  and  played  toodJe 
diddle. 
And    long.fingered    Callaghan    handled    his 
pipes; 
Cal.  humoured  his  hello vrs,  while  Tom  grew  so 
jealous, 
That  leaving  off  catgut,^  he  touched  on  some 
IrVpesl'* 
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Is  it  an  allegory?  Who  is  meant 
bv  Black  Tom — can  it  be  Caesar  Ot- 
waj  ? — or  is  Black  Tom  an  imperso- 
nation of  the  Journal  itself — and  are 
the  catgut  and  other  dainties  typical  of 
the  change  in  its  contents  ?  We  see 
the  piece  is  headed  *'  An  Irish  Wed- 
ding,** and  now,  looking  at  it  a  second 
time,  it  is  plainly  not  typical,  as  we 
bad  at  first  supposed,  but  is  really  a 
burlesque  enough  piece  of  dojrgrel, 
that  would  noi  disgrace  Paddy  Kelly. 
But  we  question  very  much  if  Paddy 
would  have  admitted  the  next  effusion 
that  catches  our  eye  : 

"PHELIM   O'NEILL. 

**  In  th*  historic  pagef  of  Erin*s  grreen  isle. 
How  bright  shines  the  name  of  old  Phelim  the 
brave. 
Who  lived  where  the  grores  of  Shane's  Castle 
now  smile. 
And  Neagh's  crystal  waters  the  green  mea. 
dows  lave. 


" His  vassals  a  province— obey*d  tt  command- 
In  peace  he  was  gentle— terrific  in  war ; 
As  a  crest  on  his  standard  displayed  the  Red 

Hand, 
(  An  ensign  of  glory  I    Insult  it  who  dare  ?  " 


**T1ie  sons  of  Clanboy  often  hasted  along— 

The  mighty  O'Caghan  ne'el-  failed  at  the  call ; 
How  great,  how  terrific  appeared  the  throng 
Which  oft  issued  forth  from  Shane's  Castle's 
longhaUl 
The  rhase  being  o*er,  on  the  green  spreading 
plain. 
The  hearty  repast  still  profusely  was  laid; 
Whilst  oft  on  the  fiowery  banks  nf  the  Main, 
The    loudiy.toned    bag.pipe  enchantingly 
played." 


•*  Now  dreary  and  darlc  is  the  lone  habitation, 
Where  moulder  the  bones  of  old  Ulster's  great 
Kiugi 
Each   heart  feck  a  throbbing— a  pensive  sen. 
sation. 
As  bis  praises  sound   forth   from  the  harp's 
loud  toned  string . 

"Long,  long  shall  his  name  be  recorded   in 
story—  • 

A  lambkin  in  peace,  but  a  lion  in  war ! 
And  O'Neill  still  displays,  as  an   emblem   of 

The  Bed  Hand  of  Erin !  Insult  it  who  dare  ?'* 

Leairing  "  Phelim  the  lambkin," 
frisking  on  the  banks  of  the  Main,  we 
pursue  our  search,  and  having  ever 
been  the  advocates  of  home  produc- 
tion, must  be  allowed  to  take  such  an 
interest  in  the  piece  which  next  arrests 


our  attention  as  will  justify  our  ex- 
tracting it,  even  though  we  should,  by 
the  contrast,  ruin  poor  Wills  as  a  poet, 
for  ever  : 

"TRIUMPH  OF  BEAUTY  IN  THE  yiir/ri? 
LOVELINESS  OP  IRISH  MANUFAC- 
TURE. 

**  I  had  well  nigh  adored  Evelina, 
So  late  from  the  Continent  come. 
But  !  tlioujrbt  upon  faithful  Malvina, 
As  fair,  but  a  '  keeper  at  home.' 

**  Again,  from  this  bright  Evelina, 
Adorned  in  a  gay  Tuscan  hat, 
i  was  rescued  in  time  by  Malvina, 
In  a  bonnet  of  Irish  straw  plat. 

**  In  a  rich  Cashmere  shawl,  Evelina 

Aimed  a  wound  at  ray  wavering  heart; 
But  an  Irish  silk  scarf  my  Malvina 
Waved  between,  and  averted  the  dart" 

(Not  80  bad  I) 

_•*  A  glove  of  Fripon's,  Evelina 

Drew  gracefully  over  her  arm ; 
But  tlie  Limerick  one  of  Malvina 
Had  a  native  and  amquering  charm  I  " 

One  Other  Paddy  and  we  have 
done.  It  is  really  capital,  and  would 
have  immortalized  the  Budget,  and  we 
are  only  sorry  that  we  cannot  extract 
it  all : 


"THE  DUBLIN  STEAM-BOAT. 

'*  I  once  came  from   Dublin,  aboard  a  steam, 
packet, 
Thst  swam  in  the  Liflficy,  alongside  the  quay; 
And  sure  such  a  sight,  such  a  powerful  racket 
Never  b«»fore  left  Dublin  bay  : 
Such  hauling  and  driving. 
And  KJKtviiig  Mnd  striving. 
With  some  makinif  raotjey,  some  making  away 
Going  and  coming,  cmhiirkiiij^  and  landing, 

Dozrnii  of  fourlt'Kffcrfi  driven  aboard ; 
Fruit. women  moving  about,  notwithsUnding, 
And  steam    in  a  boiler,   good  jewel,  how  it 
roared  I 

"  Soon  on  the  height  of  the  deep  we  were  ga- 
thered," &c.  &c. 


••  Many  a  hand  held  a  sprig  of  shillela, 

And  many  another  held  nothing  at  all, 
'While  some  sat  on  hampers  and  boxes,  quite 
K»>ly. 
Some  lay  at  full  length,  and  looked  so  tall : 
More  bundled  together, 
To  keep  out  the  w.-ather. 
Like  turf  in  a  kitchen  or  gentleman's  hall : 
Thus  did  we  soil  towards  rocky  Dunleary, 
And^turning,  at  last,  round  the  black  head  of 
Howlh ', 
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1  nt  dovrn  beside  my  old  friend,  Farmer  Carey, 
And  seated  the  child  between  ub  both. 

**  We  B»t  with  our  backs  to  the  captain's  big 

smoker, 
^Posted  on  deck  like  a  soldier  on  guard. 
While  at  its  side  stood  aViother  small  Joker, 
That  roared  like  a  bull,  and  kept  spitting  so 
hard. 
*  Mudha,  won't  you  be  easy  ?  ' 
Says  old  Mrs.  Casey, 
<  And  let  us  alone  you  young  sancy  blackguard ! 
'But  is  it  any  advantage,  my  darlings. 

Upon  the  bleak  ocean  to  fret  or  to  frown  ? 

Here,  sing  up  together,  like  so  many  starlings. 

And  then  with  a  drop  wash  all  grief  down.* 

',    *'  Erpry  boy  gave  a  whack  with  his  wattle, 
And   quickly  the  Joke  and  the  ballad  went 
round  ; 
With   shake  of  the  hand  and  a  shake  of  the 
bottle. 
Kindly  the  lazy  night  was  crowned. 
Thus  children  of  Erin 
To  Britain's  isle  steer  in. 
As  light  and  as  noisy  as  cocks  in  a  pound. 
Och  I  doesn't  it  do  any  heart  good  to  see  then. 
Carrying  sweetly  wherever  they  go, 
drop,  and  a  twig,  and  a  bit  of  fun  with  them, 
To  cheer  any  friend,  or  thwart  a  foe  ** 

After  these  samples  of  the  sort  of 
stuff  that  supplabted  the  lyrics  of  such 
meti  as  Wills  and  Mangan,  under  the 
new  management,  the  reader  will  be 
prepared  to  regard  the  high  preten- 
sions of  the  reformed  miscellany  with 
rather  a  jealous  eye.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  change  of  editorship  there  hud 
not — as  we  have  already  observed — 
been  any  intimation  of  editorship  or 
authorship  put  forward  on  the  face  of 
the  numbers.  Mr.  Folds*  name,  as 
printer  and  publisher,  was,  with  the 
exception  of  the  paragraph  respecting 
Mr.  Petrie's  contributions,  the  only  in- 
dication from  which  a  guess  as  to  the 
general  management  could  be  derived. 
But  no  sooner  does  Mr.  Hardy  take  it 
in  hand  than  each  succeeding  num- 
ber (as  indeed  the  numbers,  both  before 
and  after,  now  do)  announces  the 
fact,  that  it  is  "  Conducted  by  Philip 
Dixon  Hardy,  M.R.1.A  "  This  con- 
nection of  its  conductor  with  a  learned 
body  being  the  most  prominent  feature 
that  strikes  the  eye,  on  openin^  each 
number  of  the  Journal,  from  this  time 
forward,  naturally  raises  the  expecta- 
tion that  we  shall  find  such  subject*  as 
are  properly  in  the  province  of  the 
Academy,  handled  better  than  any 
others.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  is 
hjsthuted  for  the  promotion  of  science, 
polite  literature,  and  antiquities.     Let 


us  look  now  to  the  character  of  the 
Journal  under  its  new  management, 
with  reference  to  these  three  classes  of 
topics.  We  see  here  numerous  papers 
on  scientific  subjects — chiefly  on  natu- 
ral history  ; — but  nine  out  of  every 
ten  appear  to  be  no  more  than  extracts 
from  the  cyclopaedias  and  popular  text- 
books of  the  day.  The  remainder 
consists,  almost  wholly,  of  communica- 
tions from  friends  of  the  old  establish- 
ment, and  we  really  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  at  anything  from 
which  we  can  form  an  opinion  of  the 
amount  of  original  ability  engaged  iu 
the  conduct  of  the  work.  However, 
ignorance  at  second-hand  is  no  very 
favourable  indication  of  knowledge  at 
head-quarters,  and  of  such  there  is  no 
scarcity. 

For  example,  vol.  iv.  page  335-6  : 

"  A  specimen  of  a  natural  production 
was  shown  us  a  few  evenings  since,  that 
is  neither  fish  nor  fiesh,  beast  nor  fowl, 
animal,  vegetable,  nor  mineral !  ( It  is 
quite  true — there  is  such  a  creature:) 
The  thing,  for  it  is  without  a  name,  is 
both  entomological  and  vegetable.  When 
its  entomological  nature  commences,  and 
when  its  vegetable  character  has  arrived 
at  maturity,  its  entomological  character 
developes  itself,  and  its  vegetable  existence 
disappears.  In  other  words,  it  is  alter- 
nately a  bird  and  an  insect !  ** 

Well  might  the  writer  proceed  to 
say  :  — 

*<  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  curiosity* 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  not  only  entirely 
unknown  to  naturalists,  but  has  never 
before  been  publicly  described.'* 

This  confusion  of  the  meaning 
of  **  entomology,"  with  that  of  "  orni- 
thology," gives  but  poor  promise  of 
any  great  acquaintance  with  the  dead 
languages,  without  which  we  fear  the 
pretensions  of  a  work,  claiming  kindred 
with  the  Academy,  would  find  but  little 
favour  at  the  hands  of  the  couucil  of 
polite  literature.  Serious  doubts  on  the 
subject  had,  ^'e  confess,  already  taken 
possession  of  our  mind,  when  turning 
over  the  second  volume,  p^ge  240, 
where,  in  correcting  some  very  bad 
misprints  of  the  Latin  names  of  certain 
birds,  described  by  a  correspondent, 
the  editor  says  : 

•»  We  should  feel  much  obliged  if  our 
correspondents,  who  favour  us  with  ar- 
ticles on  scientific  subjects,  would  take 
the  trouble  of  writing  in  a  legible  band, 
all  dikssical  or  merelY  technical  term* ; 
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m  It  am  tcuvelf  be  expected  that  the 
reader  in  the  be>t-e«tablMhed  printing- 
office  will  be  at  well-informed  on  such 
iobjecte  as  the  writer ;  and  it  would  be 
impouible  that  the  editor  could  attend  to 
the  minutia  of  correcting  the  articles  of 
his  Tarious  correspondents.** 

And  these  suspicions  are  by  no 
means  diminished  on  li>oking^  through 
the  editor's  own  contributions.  Here, 
(▼olutne  4,  page  200,)  he  speaks  of 
"terra  incognUo" — here,  (volume  3, 
page  154.)  of  an  •*  ignut  fatuus  '* — here, 
(volame  2,  page  195,)  of  the  Scythians. 
who  are  called  "  Scotot" — here,  (vol. 
4,  page  136,)  of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum 
J^tiemia*'— at  the  same  time  making 
Senanus  refuse  "wZ/wm  aliam,**  admit- 
tance into  his  **  Eniti/anr— here  again, 
(volume  2,  page  53,)  he  expatiates  on 
the  *•  Aurora  Autfralet**  —  and  herr, 
(volume  4,  page  261,)  he  announces, 
with  all  the  gravity  of  Paddy  Byrne 
informing  his  college  of  the  meaning 
of  Con-Stan- ti-no- pie— viz.  that  it  sig- 
nifies -  The  Grand  Turk"— that  "  The 
word  •  Arraigcr'  may  be  construed 
*  gentleman*  as  well  as  a  soldier — that 
is,  armed  man.** 

Still  we  would  not  desire  to  play 
the  part  of  Gillo  son  of  Shane, 

Who  qaMtionstook  in  accidence 
IVoiild  putsle  mm  of  better  sense. 
And,  If  yoo  coald  nut  tell  him  what 
Was  Latin  for  a  rWet-cat, 
A  aplf  ot.  danj^hill,  or  a  fan, 
A  ladle,  or  a  diipplng^pin, 
Would  hold  you  oo  iogcaious  man. 

And  therefore,  if  we  found  reason- 
ably just  and  practical  opinions  in  cri- 
ticism throujrhout  the  work,  we  would 
not  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
writings  of  a  plain  but  sensible  man, 
on  account  of  these  niceties  of  case  and 
gender.  But,  alack!  the  distinctions 
between  sentiment  and  sentimentality, 
between  playfulness  and  puerility,  be- 
tween self-reliance  and  egotism,  are 
quite  as  far  lost  sight  of  in  the  new- 
management  essays  on  the6W/r«  lettres, 
as  the  distinctions  between  the  singu- 
lar and  the  plural,  the  masculine  and  the 
feminine,  the  nominative  and  the  accu- 
sative, are  in  those  hapless  efforts  at  an 
application  of  the  classics,  which  we 
have  just  commented  on.  In  criticism, 
neverthless,  as  in  science,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  get  at  the  editorial  opinions 
otherwise  than  at  second  hand.  How- 
cTer,  here,  after  considerable  search. 


we  have  the  proper  **  we,"  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  The  March  of  Intellect,-  in 
the  number  for  February  27,  1886. 

In  the  outset,  after  deploring  the 
decay  of  poetry  as  one  ot  the  "  fine 
arts,'*  the  writer  refers  to  various  lite- 
rary exploits,  in  which  he  has  already 
wielded  the  pen  of  a  reviewer,  point- 
ing back  with  peculiar  complacency  to 
a  grand  effort  in  criticism,  made  bv  him 
in  some  unnamed  periodical  fifteen 
years  before,  in  which,  he  says,  **  we 
prognosticated  (even  while  a  Scott,  a 
Byron,  and  a  VVordsworth,  were  pour- 
ing forth  their  varied  strains,  to  the  de- 
light and  satisfaction  of  numerous 
readers)  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  loose  and  flippant  style 
which  they  were  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing.'* He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us 
how  he  dressed  Lord  Edward  Thur- 
low*s  poem  called  "  The  Doge*s  Daugh- 
ter,'* on  that  occasion  ; — fighting  his 
battle  with  this  noble  victim  over  again, 
even  to  the  extracts.  Then  we  are 
informed  that,  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
that,  he  reviewed  another  sinner, 
called  the  "  Markinch  Minstrel,"  and 
gave  it  him  well,  as  he  shews  by  a  care- 
ful recapitulation  of  the  heads  of  the 
critique,  thus : — 

«  We  observed  nt  the  time,  that  the 
opening  of  the  '  Markinch  Minstrelsy,' 
was  splendid  in  the  extreme,  having  in  it 
much  of  the  grnphic  particularity  of 
Wordsworth,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  the 
author's  countryman,  Burns.  In  that 
work  we  were  informed,  that  in  the  year 
1811, 

*'  *  The  oatmeal  it  was  hot. 
And  the  barley  it  vras  raw. 
And  for  the  wheat,  it  was  sae  sprnnir* 
It  would  not  bake  at  a'. 

"  '  Tha  potatoes  were  a  rery  bad  crop, 
And  they  turn'd  rery  dear; 
But  yet  they  are  the  only  crop. 
Poor  people  useth  here.* 

**  We  at  the  time  remarked,  that  be- 
sides  the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  an  import- 
ant point  had  been  elucidated,  about  which 
so  many  essayists  on  the  evils  of  Ireland 
had  been  bothering  their  brains  since  the 
land  first  obtained  the  generous  patronage 
of  political  economists;  as  it  was  quite 
evident,  from  the  latter  stanza,  that  the  po- 
tato was  just  as  much  used  in  Scotland  as 
in  this  our  own  sweet  country ;  and  thus 
we  saw  how  unfounded  was  the  assump- 
tion of  the  then  modern  philosophical 
theorists,  who  pronounced  that  Vo  V^  \.W 
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wood-cuts  and  all — not  only  did  this, 
and  in  many  cases  without  acknowledg- 
ment, but  actually  reprinted  old  articles 
from  the  first  volume  as  origrinal  com- 
munications and  new  extracts,  Tara 
Hall,  for  example,  (vol.  1,  p.  36  ;  and 
vol.  4,  p.  108)  ;  and  the  Story  of  O'Sul- 
Itvan  Beare,  (vol.  I,  p.  77  ;  and  vol.  2, 
p.  295.) 

From  the  commencement  to  tha  end 
of  the  new  management,  the  staple  of  the 
work  is  Irish  legend,  often  of  the  very 
lowest  kind — coarse,  dull,  disgrace- 
ful to  the  tafites  of  the  age. 
Some  series  there  are  which  we  are 
bound  to  except  from  the  general  con- 
demnation. The  stories  by  J.  L.  L. 
and  E.  W.,  correspondents  of  the 
old  "catchpenny,"  who  continued  to 
support  the  concern  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  are  always  respectable,  and 
the  "  Rides  in  the  county  of  Cork," 
by  whom  we  know  not,  are  very 
good.  Sir  William  Betham  also,  the 
able  and  eminent  herald  and  his- 
torian, Mr.  Getty,  an  intelligent 
naturalist  of  Ballymeua,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Skimmin,  the  respectable  annalist  of 
Carrickfergus,  were  useful  contributors 
during  both  dynasties.  The  majority 
of  the  illustrations  of  the  volumes  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hardy  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  in  the  earlier  and 
better  part  of  the  work ;  but  there  is 
a  large  minority  of  wood-cuts  which  are 
execrable.  In  one  instance,  the  illus- 
trations of  this  work  devoted  to  inter- 
esting and  useful  subjects,  consist  of  a 
collection  of  the  vignettes  and  tail  pieces 
from  children's  story-books — in  several 
others,  of  copies  of  Hood's  pictorial 
puns,  such  as  •*  eyes  right  1  "  **  I  caun't, 
sir,* "country  quarters/* "  that's  the  co- 


met," &c.  &c.  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  of  figures  of  men,  of  animals,  and 
buildings,  that  without  exaggeration,  do 
really  require  the  help  of  the  letter- 
press for  their  identification. 

As  to  new  information,  fresh  facts,  or 
original  views — if  we  except,  indeed, 
Mr.  Hardy's  own  views  in  criticism, 
we  look  for  them  in  vain.  Here, 
relating  to  the  Battle  of  Clontarf, 
is  one  extract  from  the  Clarendon 
MSS.  highly  curious  and  interest- 
ing ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  observ- 
ed, it  is  the  solitary  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  That  a  work  which 
went  so  far  to  elevate  the  literary  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  should  also  have 
gone  such  a  length  to  degrade  it,  is  sad 
enough  to  contemplate.  Still,  the  good 
that  has  been  done,  lives  afler  it,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Hardy's  chal- 
lenge, the  evil  might  have  remained 
** interred  with  its  bones*' — though,  in- 
deed, a  metaphor  drawn  from  the  grave, 
is  by  no  means  applicable,  for  we  are  glad 
to  undei stand  that  the  hookas  a  whole, 
is  still  alive  and  selling.  It  ought  to  be 
a  selling  book,  for  all  tastes  may  be 
gratified  in  it  Those  who  think  with 
us,  should  buy  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
fiist  half;  those  who  deem  us  too  nice 
in  so  "  cheap  and  nasty"  a  business  as  a 
penny  journal,  should  buy  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  second.  Among  hands,  we  really 
trust  it  will  8ell,and  that  the  attention  we 
have  drawn  to  the  great  merits  of  a  part 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  entire  work. 
On  the  whole,  we  part  with  the  Dublin 
Penny  Journal  in  good  humour,  for 
surely  the  words  of  Horace  are  appli- 
cable here,  if  they  ever  were  so. 

Turpiter  atram 
DeoinU  in  piscpin,  mufipr  formnoa  supprnc— 
Sp«ctatain  admbsi  rUum  teMatifl  nui<-i  f 
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GALLEKT  'OF   ILLUSTRIOUS   MISHMElf. 


NO.  XI. — SWIFT. — PART   I. 


It  hit  been  the  lot  of  great  politicians, 
and  must  erer  be,  so  long  as  party  di- 
Tidea  the  oomnmnity  in  which  their 
power  ia,  or  has  been  felt,  to  be  as- 
sailed alike  br  contemixxrary  and  pos- 
thumons  slander.  It  is  impoAsible  to 
aasert  and  establish  what  is  right  with- 
out attacking  or  destroying  what  is 
wrong,  or  to  win  power  and  security 
for  the  true  friends  of  certain  princi- 
]dea,  without  seeking  to  disarm  and  to 
subdue  their  enemies ;  and  so  long  as 
human  nature  is  what  it  ever  has  been, 
defeat  must  eimnder  in  the  hearts  of 
the  oonauered  bitterness  and  intense- 
neas  of  natred  towards  the  conqueror, 
proportioned  in  duration  to  the  effects 
and  completeness  of  his  victories. — 
Nowy  if  we  had  no  other  criterion 
whereby  to  test  the  political  ability  and 
success  of  the  immortal  author,  of 
whose  life  we  are  about  to  give  an  im- 
perfect sketch,  than  that  afforded  by 
the  hct,  that  though  more  than  a  hun- 
dred  years  have  gone  by  since  his 
latest  eflTort,  and  nearly  a  century  has 
passed  over  his  grave,  no  length  of 
time,  or  change  of  political  relations, 
or  countlesa  succession  and  varietv  of 
men  and  measures  have  avuled  to  blot 
oat  or  to  mitigate  the  black,  remorse- 
.lesa  malignity  of  hatred-  with  which 
the  state  party  to  whom  he  was  op- 
poaed  .have  persecuted  his  memory ; 
we  might  at  once  pronounce  the  man 
whose  name  is  thus  still  the  object  of 
invective  and  slander  to  have  inflicted 
on  that  par^f  wounda  the  mo§t  truly 
samed,  the  most  deeply  luved,  aod  the 
Vol.  XV. 


hardest  to  be  cured.  Against  the  me- 
mory, at  least,  the  immediate  memory 
of  such  a  man  as  Swift,  a  two-fold 
battle  is  arrayed ;  envy  co-operates 
with  party — for  littleness  and  dulness 
are  not  only  the  opposites,  but  the 
sure  antagonists  of  greatness  and  in- 
tellect, and  it  is  their  vocation  to 
underrate  all  merit,  and  to  war  against 
all  fame.  The  vulvar,  the  envious, 
and  the  vile  seek  to  disfigure  and  de- 
face in  detail  whatever  the  fury  of  fac- 
tion, has  omitted  to  destroy,  and  it 
seems  to  furnish  to  certain  puny  and 
paltry  spirits,  the  pigmies  of  humanity, 
a  perverse  and  malijfnant  pleasure, 
while  wandering,  as  it  were,  among 
the  tombs  where  the  renowned  in  the 
world's  history  lie  buried,  to  cast  de- 
filement upon  the  great  statues  which 
they  have  not  strength  to  break  down, 
or  even  to  mutilate ;  but  the  vicissitudes 
of  time,  the  rains  of  a  few  winters  will 
wash  away,  for  ever,  those  stains  and 
soils,  but  storms  and  ages  will  leave 
the  image  itself  unshaken. 

The  annexed  sketch  is  necessarily 
brief  and  imperfect ;  for,  adequately 
to  write  a  life  of  Swift,  were  a  task 
involving  the  political,  literary,  and 
social  history  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  We  shall,  however,  if  we  may 
trust  ourselves,  secure  at  least  one  au- 
vantage  ;  we  shall  deal  impartially  with 
our  subject ;  we  shall  present  our 
reader  with  no  one-sided  portrait,  but 
fairly  exhibit  him  ot  whom  ^vi  '«Tv\ft 
as  he  was,  neither  abo\«  ikOT  WWk  >Xi<% 
standard  of  humamty>  iie\\]i\eT  «^^||wA 
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nor  all  evil,  but,  like  other  men,  a 
mixture  of  conflicting  ingredients — 
strength  and  weakness,  greatness  and 
littleness,  sin  and  virtue. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  de- 
scended from  the  younger  branch  of 
the  family  of  Swift,  one  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  and  lone  established  in 
Yorkshire;    his  grandfather  was  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Swift,  a  royalist,  who 
suffered  grievously  in  the  troublous 
time  of  the  wars  between  Charles  the 
First  and  his  parliament,  by  the  fatal 
termination  of  which  his  ruin  was  com- 
pleted.     Upon  the  restoration,  how- 
ever, his  son  Godwin,    the   eldest  of 
many  brothers,  was  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  the  palatinate  of  Tip- 
perary,  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
This  Godwin  embarrassed  and  ii\jured 
himself  by  incautious  speculation,  but 
his  professional  success  induced  three 
of  his  brethren  to  settle  in  Ireland. 
These  were  William,  Adam,  and  Jo- 
nathan, namesake  and  &ther  of  the 
great   Swift.      This  Jonathan  Swift, 
who  thus  arrived  in  Ireland  a  needy 
stranger,  was  sixth  or  seventh  son  of 
his  father,  altogether  without  provi- 
sion, and  burthened  with  a  wife,  hav- 
ing taken  as  an  helpmate  a  lady  named 
Abigul  Erricke,  of  an  ancient  Lei- 
cestershire family.     He  succeeded  in 
procuring  some  agencies  in  this  coun- 
try,  which,   in  conjunction  with  the 
sslary  of  the  stewardship  of  the  Kind's 
Inns,  (Dublin,)  which  appointment  he 
obtained  in  January,  .1665,  formed  his 
only  means  of  subsistence.    He  did  not 
eiyoy  this  office  long,  for,  in  the  year 
1667,  he  died,  leaving  an  infant  daugh- 
ter, and  his  widow,  then  pregnant,  in 
A  state  of  destitution  so  extreme  that 
she  had  it  not  in  her   power  to  de- 
fray the  funeral  expenses  of  her  de- 
ceased husband,  until,  after  much  de- 
lay and  difficulty,  she  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting, with  the  assistance  of  William 
Swift,  her  brother-in-law,  a  small  debt 
of  about  one  hundred  pounds  due  to 
the   deceased    by  the  society  of  the 
King*s  Inns,  the  residue  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  her  only  provision. 
Thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
dependance,   she  naturally  looked  to 
Godwin  Swift — who  was  believed  to  be 


in  affluent  circumstances,  though,  in 
reality,  much  embarrassed — for  assist- 
ance and  support.  This  aid  was  effec- 
tually, though  grudsingly  afforded, 
and,  upon  the  30th  of  November,  16G7, 
and  seven  months  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  in  a  small  house  in  Hoey*s 
Court,*  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  Abigail 
Swift  gave  birth  to  a  son,  which  child 
of  sorrow  and  dependence,  born  an 
orphan  and  a  pauper,  in  an  obsciure 
corner  of  a  strange  city,  kept  alive  by 
the  niggard  charity  of  cold  relations, 
was  yet  to  be  the  friend  and  equal 
companion  of  the  high  and  mighty  of 
the  land,  the  counsellor  of  the  wisest, 
the  commander  of  the  proudest,  and 
the  saviour  of  his  native  land.  Even 
the  infancy  of  Swift  was  not  without 
adventure:  his  nurse,  a  native  of 
Whitehaven,  having  been  suddenly 
recalled  to  that  town,  actually  stole 
away  the  child,  and  carried  him  with 
her.  There,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of 
his  health,  which  could  ill  brook  the 
fatigues  of  a  second  voyas^,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  suffer  him  to  re- 
side for  a  time.  His  absence  from  his 
mother's  care  did  not,  however,  retard 
his  education ;  for,  on  his  return  to 
Dublin,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years* 
he  was  found  to  have  been  carefully 
instructed  in  spelling,  and,  at  the  age 
of  five,  he  was  able  to  read  any  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible. 

At  the  age  of  six  ^ears,  he  was  sent 
to  the  school  of  Kilkenny,  endowed 
and  maintained  by  the  Ormond  family, 
where,  says  Scott,  his  name,  cut  m 
schoolboy  fashion  upon  his  desk  or 
form,  is  still  shewn  to  strangers.  Here 
he  was  first  made  acquamted  with 
those  punning  jingles  upon  Latin 
words  of  which  so  many  occur  among 
the  whimsicalities  of  his  latter  years. 

The  smallness  of  the  stipend  allowed 
by  his  imcle  Godwin,  for  his  and  his 
mother's  support,  and  the  tardy  reluc- 
tance with  which  even  this  was  afford- 
ed, caused  him  early  to  regard  that  re- 
lative with  feelings  of  disgust  and  bit- 
terness, which  years  did  not  assuage. 
Nevertheless,  poverty  and  dependence 
did  not  produce  upon  the  young  mind 
of  Swift  their  usual  effects;  they 
neither  softened,  nor  humbled,    nor 


*  «  This  houte,*'  says  Scott,  **  now  called  No.  7»  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants  of 

tbMtquMTter.     The  antiqaity  of  its  appearance  seems  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  traditioo.** 

It  imt,  howerer,  reeently  been  polled  down,  tad  xmA  a  Yes^!|;e  o(  ibft  hitth-pUoe  of  Swift 
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broke  his  spirit ;  the  haughty  boy  had> 
no  doubt,  to  submit  to  many  indieni- 
ties,  but  his  mind  never  acquiesced  in 
the  insult!  which   he  was  forced  to 
bear.     The  mortifications  which  were 
meant  to  kill  his  pride,  stung  it  not  to 
deathy  but  to  madness ;  and  thus,  from 
his  earliest  days,  his  spirit  was  at  war 
with  the  world.      Had  nature  framed 
him  less  proud  and  stubborn,  he  would 
hare  sunk  under  his  degradation  and 
afflictions ;  but,  as  it  was,  this  harsh 
and  early  discipline,  while  it  tainted  his 
very  boyhood  with  the  bitterness  and 
suspicion  of  a  premature,  but  fixed 
and  stem  contempt  of  his  species,  which 
no  after  triumphs  or  homage  could  ob- 
literate, was  not  bestowed  in  vain,  for 
it  also  evoked,  it  may  be  created,  that 
energetic  pride,  that  rugged  and  in- 
domitable resolution,   that   lofty  and 
intrepid  scorn  of  danger  and  of  oppo- 
sition, without  which,  he  might  have 
lived  in  vain,  for  mere  intellect  never 
has  sufficed  to  make  a  man  great  and 
powerful,  unless  stimulated  and  sup- 
ported by   the   strong  qualities  of  a 
daring  and  decisive  character.  In  very 
childhood,  the  natural  season  of  care- 
less, li^fat-hearted  gaiety,  he  was  a 
moumml  and  moody  beinff;   and  it 
was  his  habit,  from  his  early  days,  to 
observe  the   returning  anniversary  of 
his  birth  as  a  period  not  of  joy,  but 
of  sorrowing ;    and  upon  such  occa- 
sions, it  was  his  wont  to  read  from 
the  Bible  the  passage  in  wliich  Job 
curses  his  day: — ^Let  the  day  perish 
wherein  I  was  bom,  and  the  night  in 
which  it  was  said,  there  is  a  man  child 
oonceive<l.     Lo  let  that  night  be  so- 
litary ;  let  no  joyful  voice  come  there- 
in."    So  keenly  and  deeply  did  he  feel 
the   humiliating  fate  which    he   was 
bom  to  share  with  the  mother,  whom 
alone;   of  all  his  kindred,  he  seems 
truly  to  have  loved. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Swifl  was 
removed  from  Kilkenny,  and  received 
into  Trinitv  College,  Dublin,  as  a  pen- 
sioner, under  the  tuition  of  one  St. 
George  Ashe,  on  24th  April,  1682. 
At  the  same  time,  his  cousin,  Theo- 
#  philus  Swift  was  also  admitted.     The 


subjects  of  the  academic  examinations, 
among  which,  voluminous  logical  trea- 
tises took  a  prominent  position,  were 
ill  suited  to  the    truth-seeking    and 
manly  mind  of  the  future  satirist ;  they 
were  accordinglv  neglected  in  fitvour 
of  history,  politics,  and  miscellaneous 
literature,  in  which  studies  he  made 
rapid  progress.     If  we  except  the  mo- 
ments when  his  hard  lot  was  forgotten 
in  the  pleasures  of  solitary  communioQ 
with  books,  his  residence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  was,  undoubtedly^ 
the  most  wretched  season  of  his  exist- 
ence.   His  poverty  and  pride,  no  doubt 
excluded  him  from  the  convivial  so- 
ciety of  his    fellow-students,    among 
whom  he  would  never  have  been  con- 
tent to  mix,  but  upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality,    while    his   secluded    habits 
could  not  avail  to  protect  him  from 
those  petty  slights,  and    insults  and 
airs  of  superiority  to  which  the  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  pupil  and  pe- 
dagogue too  frequently  prompt    the 
latter.*     Under  these  galling  circum* 
stances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  na- 
tural propensity  to  satire  was  strength- 
ened and  indulged.     The  formal  ora- 
tions delivered  by  the  f  terrse  filius" 
were,  with  ready  ingenuity,  converted 
by  him   into  the  vehicles  of  satirical 
comments  upon  his  academic  superiors. 
Such  exercitations  as  these  did  not 
tend  to  propitiate  the  magnates  of  the 
university ;  and  when  Swift  was  ad- 
mitted (February,    13th,    1685-6,)  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  it  was 
"  speciali  gratid"  (or,  in  the  corrected 
phrase  of  Dr.  Barrett,  "per  specialem 
gratiam,^*)  intimating  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  graduate  bv  the  merciful  in- 
dulgence of  the  Board,  "  An  ingenious 
correspondent"   of  Sir    Walter  Scott 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion 
arising  from   the  recurrence   of  the 
names  of  the  two  cousins  in  the  Col- 
lege register,  without  the  distinction 
of  the  Christian  appellation  with  a  view 
to  acquit  the  University  of  undue  seve- 
rity towards  its  illustrious  alumnus,  and 
with  a  minute  and  laborious  zeal,  he 
confers  all  fines,    penalties,    admoni- 
tions and  disgraces  bestowed  with  sig- 


*   An  injudieiout,  and  by  no  means  an  amiable  weakness,  in  which  the  heads  of  our  Uni- 
rrrsity  lAes  indulged  to  such  an  excMS  as  to  disgust  and  exasperate  each  one  of  her  tUumni, 
who  nlhcr  in  point  of  spirit  or  ability  was  worth  a  groat.     Forgetting  that  the  Jibs,  whom 
they  inaulted,  were  afterwards  to  grow  into  the  influential  men,  the  oratonaQdatatea\aeTV,\iYVQL 
hose  mppert  Om  mAty  of  the  university  repotea.     But  the  Proteatant  iono  ol  X\ub  "^VitAca  ^l 

,  ^' 'mwPn^etUut  eolkge,  in,  spite  of  iti  official  guardians. 
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nal  liberality  upon  one  or  both  of  the 
Swifts,  exclusively  upon  Theophilus  ; 
while  every  distinction,  honour,  and 
indulgence,  he  thinks  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  were  intended  for  Jonathan. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
the  terms    '*•  speciali  gratia^"*    which 
qualified  the  mode  in  which  his  degree 
was  conferred,  conveyed  not  a  censure, 
but  a  compliment,  signifying  that  he 
"was  permitted  to  graduate  at  an  unusu- 
ally early  period,  in   consideration  of 
extraordinary   merit.      It  is  hard  to 
read  this  highly  original  construction 
of  the  case  without  a  smile,  particu- 
larly when  it  appears  that  its    ^*  inpce- 
nious**  author  contradicts  not  only  Dr. 
Barrett*s   expressed  opinion,  but  the 
distinct    and   repeated    assertions    of 
Swifl    himself.      The    University    of 
Dublin  does  not,  for  its  defence,  stand 
in  need  of  any  such  sophistical  plead- 
ing.    It  is  quite  enough  for  its  justifi- 
cation, that  Swifl  did  not  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions which  it  prescribed.     He  had 
not  read  and  committed  to  memory  the 
massive  and  luminous  logical  compila- 
tions of  the  learned  Kekermannus  and 
Burgersdicius ;  and  although  it  is  pos- 
sible that   his  mind  was   better  em- 
ployed, such  a  supposition  neither  ac- 
quits him  nor  condemns  the  college. 
Swift  may  have  admitted  the  necessity, 
so  often  urged,  that  the  mind  should 
early  be   stored  with   some  solid  and 
weighty  acquisition,  as  it  were,  to  se- 
cure its  equilibrium,  and  to  steady  its 
motions;  out  if  he  held   this  theory, 
he  nevertheless  preferred  to  employ  as 
ballast,  such  substances  as  might  prove 
useful  to  himself  and  to  others  in  after 
commerce,  rather  than  mere  masses  of 
dirt  and  rubbish,  alwa^'s  unprofitable, 
often  a  nuisance.     And  thus  we  find 
that  while  he  reasonably  turned  with 
loathing  from   the  course  of  reading 
enjoined  by   the   Board,  he   did  not 
waste  the  term  of  his  residence  in  Col- 
lege, in  illiterate  idleness,  but  acquired 
by  strong  but  irregular  efforts,  a  mass 
of  varied  and  useful  information  which 
might  have    shamed    even    his    con- 
temptuous academic  superiors. 

During  his  residence  in  College, 
after  the  period  of  his  admission  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  in- 
curred so  many  penalties  for  his  formal 
omissions,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  his 
wretched  poverty  supplied  the  amount 
of  bis  £nes.  Some  would  solve  this 
difScultfby  suppoaiDg  Sudft  to  have 


obtained  a  scholarship,  to  which  office 
a  small  annuity  is  annexed  ;  but  Dr. 
Barrett  (an  excellent  authority  upon 
subjects  of  college  chronology)  rejects 
the  supposition  as  wholly  unfounded  ; 
and,  indeed,  however  the  truth  may  be, 
it  is  clear  that  the  punishment  an- 
swered its  double  purpose,  for  Swift, 
no  doubt,  found  it  very  severe,  and 
the  board  must  have  allowed  it  very 
economical.  The  irritable  temper  of 
Swifl,  exasperated  by  these  vexatious 
and  to  him  almost  ruinous  exactions, 
vented  itself  in  unwarrantable  language, 
addressed  to  the  infiicter  of  the  fines, 
the  junior  dean,  Owen  Lloyd ;  and 
on  the  20th  November,  1688,  the  au- 
dacious student  was  sentenced  by  the 
provost  and  senior  fellows,  publicly, 
and  upon  hb  knees,  to  beg  the  pardun 
of  tliis  imtnortal  gentleman,  (for  im- 
mortal the  lampoons  of  Swift  have 
made  him.)      To   this    extremity   of 

Eublic  and  abject  degradation,  it  is  not 
kely  that  he  submitted;  fur  in  the 
same  year  (1688)  he  departed  from 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived^  with  no  friendly 
feelings. 

The  authorities  of  the  college  are 
not  to  be  hastily  blamed  for  theur  con- 
duct towards  Swift,  for  as  r^^ds 
academic  disciplioe  and  studies  he  had 
been  both  rebellious  and  idle.  They 
could  not  tell  that  in  castioff  from  them 
with  contempt,  the  friendless,  proud, 
satiric  youth,  who  dared  to  despise 
their  logics,  and  even  to  laugh  at  a 
junior  dean,  they  were  rejecting  a  ge- 
nius whose  power  was  to  be  £lt  for 
half  a  century  through  the  islands  of 
Britain,  in  efforts  rapid,  forceful,  and 
tremendous  as  the  repeated  shocks  of 
an  earthquake. 

The  scene  and  habits  of  Swift's  ex- 
istence were  now  to  undei^  a  com- 
plete and  sudden  change.  He  directed 
his  course  to  England,  where  having 
arrived,  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  Lei- 
cestershire, where  his  mother  then 
resided,  in  order  to  consult  with  her 
upon  the  prudence  of  such  plans  of 
action  as  might  have  suggested  them- 
selves. She  recommended  a  scheme 
better  suited  to  the  poverty  than  to  the 
pride  of  Swift ;  one,  however,  upon 
which  he  wisely  resolved  to  act — this 
was  to  present  himself  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  then  resided  in  honoured 
retiremeivl  at  Moor-|^k^  and  resting 
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for  La<h  Temple  wm  related  to  the 
familj  of  Errickei  of  which  it  may  be 
remembered  Swift's  mother  was  a 
member,  and  also  upon  the  fact  that 
his  coosin,  Thomas  Swift,  had  been 
appointed  resident  chaplain  in  Sir  Wil. 
liam's  family,  to  solicit  some  domestic 
appointment.  The  application  suc- 
ceeded, and  Swift  was  received  into 
the  house  of  this  great  and  good  man  ; 
he  had  few  superficial  reconmienda- 
tions  or  attractions  to  offer ;  his  figure 
was  lank  and  ungainly-^his  counte- 
nance wore  a  gloomy  and  somewhat 
forbidding  character — and  his  manners 
were,  eren  at  this  early  period,  stem 
and  abrupt ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  won- 
derful that  he  fuled  at  first  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  upon  his  patron. 
A  mind  like  Swift's,  however,  could 
not  long  remain  a  buried  treasure,  and 
Sir  William  Temple  soon  learned  to 
appreciate  the  richness  of  the  gift 
which  a  chance  storm  had  thrown  at 
his  door.  From  the  time  of  his  recep- 
tion amoi^  the  family  of  his  patron 


Swift  applied  himself,  with  persevering 
energy,  to  the  pursuit  of  the  more  use- 
ftil  studies  which  had  en^^aged  his  at- 
tention in  Ireland,  devoting  no  less  a 
time  than  eight  hours  every  day  to 
laborious  reading.  With  a  mind  capa- 
ble of  arranging,  fashioning,  and  usmff 
the  materials  which  it  acquired,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  Swift  gradually 
but  irresistibly  gained  upon  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  Uterary  statea- 
man,  until  the  society  of  the  young 
scholar  became  the  mainstay  and  com* 
fort  of  his  declinii^  years.  The  sto' 
dies  of  Swift  were  now  for  a  time  in- 
terrupted by  ill  health ;  he  had  con* 
tracted  by  a  surfeit  of  stone  firuit,  a 
coldness  of  the  stomach,  accompanied 
by  deafness  and  vertigo ;  a  disease 
which  throughout  his  life  returned  again 
and  again,  with  increasing  severity  and 
frequency,  until  at  length  it  ended,  at 
he  had  always  foretold,  in  the  com- 
plete and  awful  destruction  of  all  his 
noble  faculties.*  In  the  hopes  that 
his  native  air  might  remove  his  disor* 


*  W«  hen  inwrk  Sir  Waltitr  Sootk'a  obterrationt  upon  a  controversy  which  has  arisen,  as  to 
the  ongin  of  the  diaeasee  fd  Swift,  with  this  one  remark,  that  it  ehould  be  remembered,  that 
although  there  never  existed  a  puUic  man  who  was  more  cooetantly  before  the  public  eye,  and 
more  pereeveringly  and  unscnipuloualy  assailed  by  slander  during  his  life-time,  yet  none,  not  even 
the  moet  virulent  and  inquisitorial  of  his  contemporary  accusers  ever  ventured  to  direct  against 
him  the  charge  upon  which  that  controversy  is  based— it  was  then  reserved  for  an  age, 
nnhappily  too  prone  to  that  species  of  calumny  which  represents  disease  as  the  sure  indication 
of  imparity,  and  eeeka  to  convert  the  sorest  and  most  awful  dispensations  which  the  hand  of 
God  awards  alike  to  the  evil  and  to  the  good,  into  the  materials  of  the  grossest  and  moet  diagracelnl 
libd,  to  assail  the  memory  of  Swift  with  accusations,  from  which  others  shrunk  as  too  impre* 
bable,  too  monstrous,  and  too  filthy  to  be  credited  for  a  moment. 

"  It  here  beeumee  the  indispenaible  duty  of  an  editor  briefly  to  notice  the  opinion  ezpreased 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Beddoee,  who,  in  the  ninth  essay  of  his  work,  entitled  Hygeia,  has  directly 
ascribed  the  vertigo  of  Swift,  with  all  its  distressiug  conaequenoes,  to  habits  of  early  and  pro- 
fligate indulgence.  And  he  has  aigued  upon  our  author's  conduct  towards  Stella  and  Vaneaaa,  as 
indicating  the  inflamed  imagination,  and  the  exhausted  frame  of  a  premature  voluptuary,  who 
stiH  courted  pleasures  he  was  unable  to  enjoy.  The  same  conclusion.  Dr.  Beddoes  is  dispoeed 
to  derive,  from  the  tone  of  j^ross  indelicacy,  of  which  Swift's  writings  afford  too  many  proo£i. 
To  the  hypothesis  of  this  ingenious  writer,  we  may  oppose,  first,  the  express  declaration  of 
Swift  himself,  that  this  distnsssing  malady  originated  in  the  surfeit  mentioned  in  the  text,  a 
canM  which  medical  professors  have  esteemed  in  every  respect  adequate  to  produce  such  con* 
■aqvences.  Secondly,  hia  whole  intercourse  with  Stella  and  Vanessa  indicatea  the  very  reverae 
cf  an  ardent  or  laoeotioua  imagination ;  and  proves  hia  coldneaa  to  have  been  constitutionally 
inbarent,  both  in  mind  and  person,  and  utterly  distinct  from  that  of  one  who  retains  wishes 
which  he  has  lost  the  aawer  to  gratify.  Those  who  choose  to  investigate  this  matter  further, 
may  compare  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella,  with  Pope's  Letters  to  the  Miss  Bluunts,  in  which 
there  really  exists  evidence  of  that  mixture  of  friendship,  pasaion,  and  licentious  gallantry, 
which  the  learned  author  of  Hygeia  has  less  justly  ascribed  to  the  correspondence  between 
8wifi  and  Stella.  Lastly,  without  raking  deeper  into  such  a  subject,  it  may  be  briefly 
noticed,  that  the  coarse  images  and  descriptions  with  which  Swift  has  dishonoured  his  page^ 
ire  of  a  nature  directly  opposite  to  the  loose  impurities  by  which  the  exhausted  voluptuary 
feeds  hia  imagination.  The  latter  courts  the  seductive  images  of  licentious  pleasure ;  bnt 
Swift  has  indulged  in  pictures  of  a  very  different  class,  and  has  dwelt  on  physical  imporitiea, 
caicniated  to  di^st  and  not  to  excite  the  fancy.  We  may,  thereferc,  aafiely  take  Swift's  word 
for  the  origin  of  his  malady,  as  well  as  for  his  constitutional  temperance.  And  until  medical 
authors  can  dearly  account  (or,  and  radically  cure,  the  diseases  of  their  contemporary  patients, 
^cy  may  readily  be  excused  from  sat^oiiig  dishonourtbls  €a\Hn  ioc  tha  ^Uiocdan  oC  tba 
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der,  he  visited  Ireland,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Moor-parky  without  having 
derived  any  advantage  from  the  so- 
journ. He  was  now  received  into  the 
closest  intimacy  by  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple>  and  was  permitted  to  be  present 
upon  those  occasions  whereon  King 
William,  in  matters  of  high  concern- 
ment, applied  for  advice  to  the  saga- 
city and  experience  of  the  virtuous 
old.  statesman :  and  when,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  sickness  confined  his 
patron  to  his  chamber.  Swift  was  by 
nim  deputed  to  attend  the  king  during 
his  visits  at  Mbor-park,  a  privilege 
which  he  appears  to  have  exercised  to 
the  royal  satisfaction,  for  he  received 
from  William,  among  other  attentions, 
an  offer  of  a  troop  of  horse,  which, 
however,  was  declined ;  for  even  at  this 
time  Swift  had  resolved  upon  devoting 
himself  to  the  church. 

In  1692  he  visited  Oxford,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  his  master's  degree, 
and  was  received  at  the  university 
with  almost  prophetic  respect,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  long  after  honour, 
and  triumph,  and  homage,  had  become 
80  familiar  as  to  be  almost  indifferent 
to  him,  was  remembered  with  pride 
and  gratitude. 

He  had  now  resided  for  nearly  four 
years  in  Sir  William  Temple's  family, 
and  he  naturally  looked  to  his  patron 
for  the  realization  of  the  hopes  which 
had  been  held  out  to  him  of  an  inde- 
pendent provision  in  the  church.     Sir 
William,    however,    met   his    wishes 
coldly,  and  Swift  half  suspected  that 
his  manifest  reluctance  to  procure  for 
lum  even  the  promise  of  a  small  pre- 
ferment, resulted  from  an  ungenerous 
desire  to  prolong  the  term  of  his  de- 
pendence, and  thus  to  seciu*e  to  himself 
the  services  of  one  who  was  eminently 
calculated  alike  to  assist  him  in  his 
literary  pursuits,  and  to  beguile  the 
hours  of  sickness.     At  length,  how- 
ever, a  definite  offer  was  made — an 
office  connected  with  the  Roll's  Court 
in  Ireland,  worth  about  £100  yearly, 
became  vacant,  and  this  Sir   Williimi 
presented  to  Swift.     It  was  declined 
with   the  spirited  and  characteristic 
assertion  that  "  now  that  he  had  an 
offer  of   an  independence  elsewhere 
he  would  no  longer  hesitate  to  take 
holy  orders,   since  nobody  could   say 
that  he  had  been  driven  to  the  church 
for  a  provision.      Thus  they  parted 
with  feelings  of  mutual  displeasure. 


On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  Swift  found 
that  the  bishops  to  whom  he  applied 
for  ordination  required  a  certificate  of 
ffood  conduct  during  his  residence  at 
Moor-park,  signed    by   Sir    William 
Temple,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  receiving  him  into  the  church.     To 
seek  such  an  office  at  the  hands  of  hb 
alienated  patron  ill  accorded  with  the 
independent  spirit  which  had  animated 
his  last  decisive   movement,   and   al- 
though the  required  testimonial  might 
have  been  sought  rather  as  a  right  than 
as  a  favour,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  make  the  necessary  application  until 
after  the  lapse  of  many  months.     It 
was  made,  however,  and  the  requisite 
document  was  immediately  dispatched 
by  Sir  William,  together,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, with  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Lord  Capel,  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.     Upon  the  1 3th  of 
January,  1694,  Swift  received  priest's 
orders,   and  almost    immediately   ob- 
tained the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  the 
diocese  of  Connor,  yielding  a  yearly 
income  of  about  one  hundred  pounds. 
Thither  he  retired,  dreaming,  no  doubt, 
like  other  restless  and  wounded  spirits, 
that  he  desired  no  other  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, and  sought  no  other  enjoyments 
and  distinctions  than  those  which  his 
sequestered  and  humble  lot  might  sup- 
ply; knowing  not  that  the   heart  of 
man  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
that  among  all  his  imagined  humble- 
ness and  elevation,    and  philosophy, 
there  lived  and  burned  within  him  the 
fervent    energies,    and  the  vast  and 
dauntless  ambition  which  were  to  make 
him  obeyed  and  dreaded,  and  beloved^ 
while  life  and  reason  remained,  and 
great  for  ever.     Seclusion,  which  at  a 
distance  he  had  wooed  so  fondly,  be- 
came  loathed    and  intolerable  when 
possessed:    the  stimulus  of   offended 
pride  which  had  urged  him  to  it  was 
now  removed,  all  feelings  of  anger  and 
suspicion   had    subsided,    and  a  few 
months  of  calm  reflection  convinced 
him  that  he  had  too  hastily  condemned 
a  man  who,  whatever  his  fulings  might 
be,  was  certainly  attached  to  Xtm,  and 
whose  friendship  and  confidence  he  felt 
to  be  a  most  honorable  possession ;  he 
saw,  too,  that  his  thus  deserting  his 
patron,  at  a  time  when  the  increasing 
mfirmities  of  age  and  ill  health  rendered 
support  and  attention  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, and  when,  too,  as  death  ap- 
proachedi  hia  mtexe%ta  with  courts 
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and  great  men  might  be  supposed  to 
be  on  the  dectine,  would  savour  of 
sordid  ingratitude ;  and  though  from 
the  earliest  time  he  evinced  a  high  and 
practical  disdain  of  ^^  what  men  re- 
port," it  is  probable  that  he  could  not 
brook  the  thought  that  he  should  ap- 
pear,  to  his  venerable  friend  and  com- 
panion, in  a  light  so  unfavourable 
though  so  untrue.  The  indecision  to 
which  these  circxmistances  and  reflec- 
tions gave  rise,  was  at  length  deter- 
mined in  a  manner  which  brings 
strikingly  before  qa  one  of  the  pre- 
dominant and  most  beautiful  qualities 
of  the  character  of  Swift.  We  give 
this  narrative  in  the  words  of  She- 
ridan:— 

"  At  there  were  ■onae  liogular  circum- 
■taneefl  attending  this  reaignation,  I  shall  re- 
late tbem  exactly  as  I  received  them  from  a 
gentlenuui  of  veracity,  who  declared  he  had 
the  account  fttmi  Swift  himself.  He  said, 
that  soon  afbnr  he  had  come  to  this  determi- 
nation, he  was  taking  his  customary  walk, 
and  met  an  elderly  clergyman  riding  along 
the  road.  AfWr  the  usual  salutation,  he  fell 
into  discourse  with  him  :  and  was  so  pleased 
with  what  passed  between  them,  that  he  in- 
vited him  to  dinner,  and  easily  prevailed  on 
him  to  be  hb  guest  lor  a  day  or  two.  During 
this  time  Swift  found  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  simplicity  of  manners,  good  sense,  some 
learning,  and  una£Eected  piety.  And  upon 
inquiring  into  his  circumstances,  learned  that 
he  had  only  a  curacy  of  forty  pounds  a  year, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren. Swift  lamented  his  situation,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  some  interest  which  he 
would  exert  in  his  behalf,  and  endeavour  to 
procure  him  a  living,  if  he  would  only  lend 
him  his  black  mare  to  carry  him  to  Dublin ; 
tot  Swift  was  not  at  that  time  possessed  of  a 
hone.      The  clergyman  readily  consented, 


and  went  home  on  foot ;  promising  to  meet 
him  at  any  time  he  should  appoint  on  his  re- 
turn. Swift  went  to  town,  and  represented 
the  poor  curate's  case  to  his  patron  in  such 
strong  terms,  as  soon  prevailed  on  him  to 
consent  that  Swift's  living  should,  upon  his 
resignation,  which  was  proposed  at  the  same 
time,  be  made  over  to  him.  Nor  was  this  a 
difficult  point  to  accomplish,  as  besides  mo- 
tives of  humanity,  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  patron  to  accept  of  an  old  incumbent  of 
near  sixty  years  of  age,  in  the  room  of  a 
young  one  of  twenty-seven.  Swift  having 
dispatched  this  business,  returned  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  country,  and  gave  notice  to 
the  old  clergyman  to  meet  him.  He  found 
him  at  his  door  on  his  arrival,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  their  going  into  the  parlour  put 
the  presentation  into  his  hand,  desiring  him 
to  read  it.  Swift  said,  that  while  he  was 
doing  so,  he  kept  hia  eyes  steadily  fixed  on 
the  old  man's  face,  in  which  the  joy  of  finding 
that  it  was  a  presentation  to  a  living,  was 
visibly  expressed  :  but  when  he  came  to  that 
part  of  the  writing  which  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  living,  and  found  that  it  was 
Swift's  own  which  he  had  resigned  in  his 
favour,  he  looked  at  him  for  some  time  in  si« 
lence,  with  such  a  mixed  emotion  of  astonish- 
ment and  gratitude  in  his  countenance,  as 
presented  to  Swift  one  of  the  most  striking 
pictures  of  the  mind  expressed  in  the  face, 
he  had  ever  seen ;  and  he  said  that  he  never 
before  had  felt  such  exquisite  pleasure  of 
mind  as  he  did  in  that  hour.*' 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  where  honour  and  praise  were 
due,  calumny  at  least  might  have  been 
silent — but  not  so — even  the  occur- 
rence which  we  have  just  recorded 
has  been  converted  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the  enemies  of  Swift  into  matter  of 
scandal ;  a  notice  of  the  lie,  with  its 
refutation,  we  extract  from  Scott's  me- 
moirs, at  the  foot  of  this  page.*   Swifl 


*  In  an  edition  of  the  Tatler,  in  six  volumes,  1786,  executed  with  uncommon  accuracy 
and  care,  there  occurs  a  note  upon  No.  188,  which,  among  other  strictures  on  Swift's  history, 
mentions  the  following  alleged  fact : — "  Lord  Wharton's  remarkable  words  allude,  not  only  to 
the  odium  Swift  had  contracted  as  the  known  or  supposed  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  &c. 
but  they  seem  to  point  more  particularly  to  a  flagrant  part  of  his  criminality  at  Kilroot,  not 
ao  generally  known.  A  general  account  of  this  offence  is  all  that  is  requisite  here,  and  all  that 
decency  permits.  In  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  ravish  one  of  his  parishioners,  a  farmer's 
daughter.  Swift  was  carried  before  a  magistrate  of  the  name  of  Dobbs  (in  whose 
jfiunily  the  examinations  taken  on  the  occasion  are  said  to  be  still  extant  to  this  day,) 
and  to  avoid  the  very  serious  consequences  of  this  rash  action,  immediately  resigned  the 
prebend,  and  quitted  the  kingdom.  This  intelligence  was  communicated  and  vouched  as  a 
fisct  well  known  in  the  parish  even  now,  by  one  of  Swift's  successors  in  the  living,  and  is  rested 
oo  the  authority  of  the  present  prebendary  of  Kilroot,  February  6,  1785." 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  charge  so  inconsistent  with  Swift's  general  character  for 
virtue,  religion,  and  temperance,  should  remain  unanswered.  Accordingly  a  reply  was 
nddreswd  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  by  Theophilus  Swift,  Esq.  who  was  justly 
sealoua  tor  the  honour  of  hb  great  relative,  but  it  was  refused  admission  on  account  of  its 
length.  An  answer  ia  also  to  be  found  in  Mr,  Monk  Berkeley *a  Keliquci  *,  sjnd,  m\Mi'^  «ia«^^ 
ftbr  Mdrptaim  of  8wi^  orntber  hi§  vmdic^ton,  urge  the  utter  kapiobiibVUtY  ol  X\ft  ^as%;t« 
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now  returned  to  Moor-park>  upon  the 
footing  which  he  had  so  much  wished 
to  occupy;  he  was  not  in  his  own 
phrase  "  driven  thither  for  a  mainte- 
nance ;"  he  had  possessed  a  competent 
income,  an  independent  station,  and  a 
prospect  of  honoiu-able  promotion,  all 
whicn  he  volimtarily  surrendered  in 
order  that  his  friendly  offices  and  so* 
ciety  might  sustain  and  solace  the  last 
sad  days  of  sickness  and  decrepitude. 
Such  were  the  terms  upon  which  Swift 
made  his  second  visit  to  Moor-park,  an 
event  which  may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  most  important  of  his  existence, 
for  during  this  residence  was  formed 
that  attachment  which  was  to  be  the 
sad  mystery  of  his  life,  and  the  stain 
of  his  memory,  the  inexplicable  con- 
nexion which  has  associated  for  ever 
the  name  of  Swift  with  that  of  Stella. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  Sir  William 
Temple  deeply  involved  in  the  idle  but 
angry  controversy  upon  the  superiority 
of  the  ancient  or  of  the  modern  writers 
— a  debate  which,  turning  altogether 
on  matter  of  taste  can  never  be  deter- 
mined, and  which,  from  the  multipli- 


city of  the  subjects  of  comparison  or 
contrast  can  never  be  argued  closely. 
Swift,  however,  undeterred  by  these 
difficulties,  eagerly  supported  his  pa- 
tron, who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
university  of  Oxford,  to  which  grati- 
tude had  warmly  attached  the  young 
Irishman,  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  ancients.  The  result  of  his  advo- 
cacy was  the  "  Battle  of  the  Books," 
suggested  by  Coiu*tray*8  "  Histoire 
poetique  de  la  gfuerre  nouvellement  de- 
claree  entre  les  anciens  et  les  mo- 
dernes,*'  a  satiric  iy)em  of  considerable 
merit.  Swift  was  accused  of  having 
filched  largely  from  the  ingenious 
Frenchman,  a  charge  which  he  indig- 
nantly combats  ;  and  even  Johnston  is 
forced  to  give  his  reluctant  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  originality  of  our  au- 
thor, an  act  of  justice  which  he  would 
certainly  have  avoided,  if  the  allega- 
tions of  such  a  slander  possessed  plan- 
sibili  ty  enough  to  mislead  even  theblind- 
est  prejudice.  Though  no  writer  ever 
possessed  so  little  of  the  proverbial  va- 
nity of  an  author,  as  did  Swift,  few 
men   could  so  ill   brook  a  charge  of 


considering  the  circumstances  of  tbe  case.  It  wu  nhown  [by  Mr.  Berkeley,  that  had  such  a 
criminal  stigma  ever  stained  the  character  of  Swift,  some  allusions  to  it  must  have  been  found 
amid  the  profusion  of  personal  slander  with  which,  at  one  time,  be  was  assailed,  both  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.  It  was  further  remarked,  that  had  Swift  been  conscious  of  meriting  such  an 
imputation,  his  satire  upon  Dean  Sawbridge,  for  a  similar  crime,  argues  little  less  than  insanity 
in  the  author.  To  which  it  might  have  been  added,  that  the  same  reproach  is  thrown  by 
Swift  on  Sir  John  Browne,  in  one  of  the  Drnpiers.  Above  all,  the  proo^  of  this  strange  alle- 
gation were  loudly  demanded  at  the  hand  of  those  who  had  made  public  a  calumny  unknown 
to  the  eagle-eyed  slander  of  the  age  in  which  Swift  lived.  To  these  defiances,  no  formal 
answer  was  returned,  but  the  story  was  suflfered  to  remain  upon  record.  That  this  most  atrocious 
charge  may  no  longer  continue  without  an  explicit  contradiction,  I  here  insert  the  origin  of 
the  ^umny,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hutcheson,  of  Donaghadee  :— 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  P r,  a  successor  of  Dean  Swift  in  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  was  the  fiwt 

circulator  of  this  extraordinary  story.  He  told  the  tale,  among  other  public  occasions,  at  the 
late  excellent  Bishop  of  Dromnre*s,  who  committed  it  to  writing.  His  authority  he  alleged  to  be 
a  Dean  Dobbs,  who,  he  stated,  had  informed  him  that  informations  were  actually  lodged  before 
magistrates  in  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  for  the  alleged  attempt  at  violation.  But  when  the 
late  ingenious  Mr.  Maloue,  and  many  other  literary  gentlemen,  began  to  pref>s  a  closer  examination 
of  the  alleged  fact,  the  unfortunate  narrator  denied  obstinately  his  having  ever  promulgated 
such  a  charge.  And  whether  the  whole  story  was  the  creation  of  incipient  insani^',  or 
whether  he  had  felt  the  discredit  attached   to  the  tergiversation  so  acutely  as  to  derange  his 

understanding,  it  is  certain  the  unfortunate  Mr.  P r,  died  raving  mad,  a  patient  in  that 

very  hospital  for  lunatics,  established  by  Swift,  against   whom  he  had  propagated  this  cruel 

calumny.      Yet,  although  P r  thus  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  rash  assertions,  or  credulity, 

it  has  been  supposed  that  this  inexplicable  figment  did  really  originate  with  Dean  Dobbs,  and 
that  he  had  been  led  into  a  mistake,  by  the  initial  letters,  J.  S.  upon  the  alleged  papers,  which 
might  apply  to  Jonathan  Smedley,  (to  whom,  indeed,  the  tale  has  been  supposed  properly  to 
belong,^  or  to  John  Smith,  as  well  as  to  Jonathan  Swift.  It  is  sufficient  for  Swift's  vindication 
to  observe,  that  he  returned  to  Kilroot,  after  his  resignation,  and  inducted  his  successor  in 
face  of  the  church  and  of  the  public;  that  he  returned  to  Sir  William  Temple  with  as  fair  a 
character  as  inhen  he  had  left  him  ;  that  during  all  his  public  ^ife,  in  England  and  Ireland, 
where  he  was  the  butt  of  a  whole  faction,  this  cliarge  was  never  heard  of;  that  when  adduced 
to  many  years  after  his  death,  it  was  unsupported  by  aught  but  sturdy  and  general  averment ; 
Mnd  that  the  chief  propngntor  of  the  calumny  firat  retracted  his  aisertioiUi  and  finally  died 
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plagiarism ;  to  praise  and  censure,  and 
even  to  false  appropriation  of  his  works 
he  was  comparatively  indifferent,  but 
against  the  imputation  of  having  re- 
ceived direction  or  even  assistance 
from  the  thoughts  of  others,  his  pride 
rebelled.  Although  this  tract  was 
much  admired  by  the  numerous  literary 
men  to  whom  it  was  shown,  and 
thoiu^h  its  publication  might  reasona^ 
bly  have  been  expected  to  sustain, 
with  no  ordinary  effect,  the  cause 
which  Sir  William  Temple  had  es- 
poused, yet  Swift  did  not  g^ve  it  to  the 
world  until  after  the  death  of  that 
statesman,  either  being  indifferent  to 
mer4t  literarv  success,  or  perhaps  un- 
derrating the  value  of  his  work. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  he  finished, 
although  he  did  not  publish  until  long 
afterwards,  "  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  a 
work  which  exhibits  a  mass  of  infor- 
mationy  not  then  to  be  skimmed  from 
the  superficial  pages  of  Reviews,  but 
to  be  found  only  in  those  recesses  and 
depths  which  are  searched  exclusively 
by  the  student,  and  a  minute  and  won- 
derful completeness  of  allegory,  which 
no  ingenuity  either  before  or  since 
has  ever  equalled,  along  with  an  energy 
of  thought,  a  quickness  and  brilliancy 
of  wit,  a  keenness  and  justness  of  satire, 
a  purity  of  language,  and  an  almost 
vivid  distinctness  of  expression,  which 
in  one  grand  and  matchless  combina- 
tion, euibit  all  the  peculiar  excellen- 
cies of  the  genius  and  the  style  of 
Swift. 

Although  minute  criticism  upon  the 
works  of  Swift,  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  a  mere  biographical  sketch,  we 
cannot  forbear,  while  upon  this  sub- 
ject, to  mention  a  coincidence  of 
thought  in  another  author,  which  may 
have  suggested  a  portion  of  the  alle- 
gory, particularly  as  the  parallel  has 
never  before,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
observed  upon.  The  passage  to  which 
allusion  is  made  occurs  in  "  Selden*s 
Table  Talk/*  and  is  as  follows:— 
'*  Religion  is  like  the  fashion ;  one 
man  wears  his  doublet  slashed,  ano- 
ther laced,  another  plain:  but  every 
man  has  a  doublet,  so  every  man 
has  his  religion.  We  differ  about 
trimming.**  The  reader  will  easily 
see  in  mis  passage  the  germ  which, 
casually,  and,  perhaps,  almost  uncon- 
sciously received  into  the  mind  of  the 
youDg  satirist  in  bows  of  J^hter 
studjr,  gradually  expanded  into    the 


eory,  which  after  all  Is  the  least  of  the 
beauties  of  this  marvel  of  the  English 
language.  While  Swift  was  thus  ac- 
tively busied  in  the  labours  of  literature,  . 
Romance,  which  sometimes  chooses  her 
subjects  oddly,  was  silently  weaving 
around  him  a  web  so  thui  and  fine 
that  no  mortal  eye  could  see  it,  but 
still  so  tough  and  strong  that  the 
struggles  of  a  Titan  could  not  burst  it 
asunder. 

Although  he  describes  himself  as  a 
cold  fastidious  being,  who  affected 
gallantry,  merely  that  he  might  find 
amusement  for  a  listless  hour,  while  in 
reality  he  secretly  laughed  at  the 
weakness  which  he  assumed,  it  appears 
that  he  was  not  by  any  means  incapable 
of  the  passion  which  he  pretended  to 
despise.  On  the  contrary  we  find 
him  paving  his  devotions  to  a  Miss 
Jane  Waring,  the  sister  of  an  old  col- 
lege friend,  with  the  most  passionate 
and  pressii^  fervour.  The  honour 
and  sincerity  of  his  intentions  are  testi- 
fied by  a  letter  addressed  to  that  lady, 
dated  the  29th  April,  1696,  in  which 
he  cor\jures  her  to  accept  a  proposal 
of  marriage,  made  with  the  warmest 
urgencY.  The  lady  was,  however, 
cruel,  indeed  too  cruel,  for  without 
intending  to  do  so,  by  a  sublime  seve- 
rity of  nearly  four  years'  standing,  she 
effectually  wearied  and  disgusted  her 
lover ;  and  finding  that  Swift  had  for 
some  time  raised  the  siege,  she  sud- 
denly and  without  summons  surren- 
dered at  discretion  ;  the  healing  balm, 
however,  was  poured  out  too  late,  the 
wounds  which  it  was  meant  to  soothe 
had  already  disappeared :  and  although 
when  thus  indelicately  called  upon  to 
renew  his  proposals,  he  did  not  seek  to 
escape  by  evasion,  yet  he  allowed  her 
clearly  to  perceive  that  his  repeating 
the  offer  of  his  hand  was  prompted 
solely  by  a  sense  of  duty.  The  lady 
had  spirit  enough  to  choose  the  more 
worthy  alternative,  and  Swift  and  Ve- 
rina,  for  so  he  had  poetically  called  his 
mistress,  corresponded  no  more.  This 
was  the  only  serious  attachment  which 
up  to  that  time  he  appears  to  have 
formed,  and  indeed  his  own  account  of 
the  nature  and  motives  of  his  atten- 
tions to  other  ladies  may  be  admitted 
to  be  generally  accurate.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  preceding  case 
Swift  appears  to  have  consistently  ad- 
hered to  the  atem  rviX^  ^\vvik.  \kfc 
early  laid  down,  t]i:va.liiO  is^asv  csm^X.  V^ 

9ed&  to  xaaxTf  vixtJl  \l«  y^i^^'m^  vx 
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affluent  provision  ;  a  maxim,  to  a  mib- 
taken  and  proud  observance  of  which 
the  gpriefs  of  his  manhood,  and  the  de- 
solateness  of  his  age  are  mainly  due  ; 
for  it  is  vain  to  try  by  a  system  of  cold 
prudential  rules  to  imprison  or  to  kill 
the  warm  and  generous  passions  which 
are  born  with  our  birth)  and  which, 
for  aught  that  we  can  tell,  are  as  noble 
a  part  of  our  constitution  as  the  reason 
that  guides  them  ;  for  either  the  power 
of  nature  will  bear  down  and  over- 
whelm the  artificial  barriers  that  were 
meant  to  constrain  it,  or  else  reason  and 
pride  will  effect  the  unnatural  victory, 
and  then  farewell  to  peace ;  for  all  the 
motives  and  impulses  which  urged  to 
ceaseless  action  and  ever  pointed  to 
good,  all  the  passions  that  filled  the 
vacancies  of  existence  with  infinite 
hopes  and  fears,  are  gone,  and  the 
very  affections  which  were  meant  to 
be  the  dearest  blessings  and  joys  of  our 
fallen  condition,  live  only  like  evil 
spirits,  to  torment  us. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Swift's  ob- 
jection to  early  and  improvident  mar- 
riages originated  in  the  consciousness 
that  his  dependant  and  miserable 
childhood  was  the  fruit  of  such  an 
alliance  ;  his  habits  of  strict  economy 
too  may  have  contributed  to  strengthen 
his  resolution. 

It  is  recorded  of  him  that  in  after 
life  he  once  inculcated  this  precept  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  remark.  We 
transcribe  the  anecdote  as  we  find  it. 
"  A  young  clergyman,  the  son  of  a  bi- 
shop m  Ireland,  having  married  without 
the  knowledfi^e  of  his  friends,  it  gave 
umbrage  to  his  family,  and  his  father 
refused  to  see  him.  The  dean  being 
in  company  with  him  some  time  after, 
said  he  would  tell  him  a  story  :  '  When 
I  was  a  school-boy  at  Kilkenny,  and  in 
the  lower  form,  1  longed  very  much  to 
have  a  horse  of  my  own  to  ride  on. 
One  day  I  saw  a  poor  man  leading  a 
very  mangy  lean  horse  out  of  the 
town  to  kill  him  for  the  skin.  I  asked 
the  man  if  he  would  sell  him,  which  he 
readily  consented  to  upon  my  offer- 
ing him  somewhat  more  than  the  price 
of  the  hide,  which  was  all  the  money 
I  had  in  the  world.  I  immediately 
g^t  on  him,  to  the  great  envy  of  some 
of  my  school-fellows,  and  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  others,  and  rode  him  about  the 
town.  The  horse  soon  tired  and  laid 
down,  A3  I  had  do  stable  to  put  him 
iato,  nor  any  money  to  pay  for  his  sus- 
^^oance,  J  began  to  Bud  out  what  a 


foolish  bargain  I  had  made,  and  cried 
heartily  at  the  loss  of  my  cash ;  but 
the  horse  dying  soon  af^er  upon  the 
spot,  gave  me  some  relief.'  To  this 
the  young  clergyman  answered,  '  Sir, 
your  story  is  very  good,  and  applicable 
to  my  case ;  I  o^n  I  deserve  such  a 
rebuke  ;*  and  then  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  The  dean  made  no  reply, 
but  went  the  next  day  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, and  prevailed  on  him  to  give 
the  young  gentleman  a  small  living, 
then  vacant,  for  his  immediate  sup- 
port; and  not  long  after  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  between  his 
father  and  him." 

This  anecdote  is  strongly  character- 
istic of  the  external  harshness  and  real 
benevolence  of  Swift.      One  of  the 
many  paradoxical  coexistences  which 
distinguished   him,    and  tempted  his 
biographers  to  partial  representations 
of  his  character  ;  for  to  a  casual  ob- 
server it  would  appear  that  its  ingre- 
dients were  so  contradictory  as  to  be 
totally  irreconcileable ;  that  the  same 
man  should  be  the  most  parsimonious 
and  yet  the  most  liberal,  the  sternest 
and  most  sarcastic,  and  yet  the  most 
benevolent,   the  most  ambitious  and 
yet  the   most   disinterested;   full   of 
levity  and    indecorum,   and  yet   the 
most  strictly  and  fervently  pious  of  his 
kind,  are  incongruities  so  monstrous  as 
to  stagger  belief,  and  to  afford  to  the 
prejudiced  biographer  colouring  where- 
with to  paint  his  original,  either  as  an 
angel  of  light,  or  as  a  demon  of  ini- 
quity.     And   yet  all   these   startling 
discrepancies  may  be  clearly  accounted 
for,  if  we  read  his  character  with  the 
true  key  furnished  by  the  observation 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  knew  him 
of  whom  he  spoke,  "  intus  et  in  cute,'* 
that  "  Sicift  was  a  hypocrite  reversed*" 
The  severe  losses  which  his  family 
had  sustained  by  the  triumph  of  the 
puritan  party,    under   Cromwell,    to 
which  he  attributed,  in  some  degree, 
the  destitute  poverty  which  had  clouded 
his  early  existence,  had  implanted  in 
his    mind  a  bitter  and    immitigable 
hatred    and   scorn    of  cant   and  hy- 
pocrisy   in    all  its  forms,    which   he 
carried  to  such  excess,  as  to  disguise 
his  virtues  under  the   appearance  of 
their  opposite  vices.     Many  anecdotes 
are  told  in  illustration  of  this  habit, 
among  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  tW  fact  \]bait^  dvLrvng  his  resi- 
dence in  Liondoii^  «cA  ^Yi«a  Vi<^  ^«a  ^ 
peraon  of  ^ery  gc«ft.\»  wAwnatj^  isoidk 
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anxious  to  obtain  church  preferment^ 
he  never  attended  noonaay  service, 
an  omission  which  gave  rise,  and  not 
unnaturally,  to  much  scandal.  During 
all  this  time,  however,  he  had,  with 
the  strictest  regularitv,  though  unseen 
bj  the  public,  attended  the  morning 
worship.  His  early  poverty  seems 
to  have  been  the  root  from  which 
many  of  his  most  bitter  prejudices 
sprunff ;  that  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned as  also  his  exaggerated  dread 
and  detestation  of  improvident  mar- 
riages, and  even  his  denunciations 
against  all  speculations  and  specula- 
tors are  to  be  referred  to  this  source.* 
We  must  now  bring  before  out 
readers  a  person  who  holds  but  too 
prominent  a  position  in  the  record 
which  we  have  to  make.  Esther 
Johnson  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lon- 
don merchant  of  good  family,  who 
died  soon  after  her  birth,  leaving  her 
to  the  care  of  her  surviving  parent,  a 
woman  of  strong  and  elevated  mind^ 
and  the  favourite  friend  and  compa- 
nion of  Lady  GifTord,  Sir  William 
Temple's  sister.  This  confidential 
intimacy  led  to  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  of  her  daughter,  as  part 
of  the  family,  at  Moorpork ;  where 
much  interest  was  felt  in  the  improve- 
ment and  education  of  the  orphan  girl. 
Among  her  instructors  Swift  soon 
took  his  place,  and  it  is  scarcely  won- 
derful, when  hb  qualifications  for  the 
task  are  considered,  that  the  young 
pupil  was  surrendered  almost  exclu- 
sively and  absolutely  to  his  care.  The 
quickness  of  apprehension,  .and  other 
powers  evincea  by  the  child  (for  as  yet 
she  was  scarcely  more)  excited  in  the 
breast  of  her  instructor  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  her  favour,  which  secured 
upon  his  part  an  attentive  and  pcrsever- 
ii^  discnarge  of  the  duty  which  he 
had  thus  undertaken.  His  lessons  de- 
scended so  low  as  to  the  merely  elemen- 
tary parts  of  education ;  he  even  taught 
her  to  write,  and  the  character  of  the 
manuscript  of  the  two  is  said  to  bear 
in  many  respects,  a  strong  resemblance. 
A  curious  volume  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  as  being  in  his  posses- 
sion, it  is  a  copy  of  *'  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,"  with  explanatory  notes,  in 
the  hand  writing  of  Swift,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  Mrs.  Dingley,  but  no 


doubt  intended  for  the  use  and  im- 
provement of  the  younger  lady.  Scott 
argues  justly  from  the  nature  of  the 
annotations,  intended,  as  they  are,  to 
expound,  not  unfrequently,  the  most 
obvious  allusions  to  historic  and  geo- 
gpraphical  facts,  that  the  education  of 
the  young  lady  must  have  been  at  that 
time  unusually  imperfect. 

The  happy  intercourse  which  had 
for  nearly  four  years  subsisted  between 
Swift  and  his  interesting  pupil,  was  at 
length  mournfiilly  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Temple ;  in  his 
will  he  acknowledged  his  obligations 
to  Swift  by  a  legacy  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  more  flatteringly  by  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  honourable  pri- 
vilege of  editing  his  posthumous  works; 
thus  fumitihing  his  faithful  friend  and 
companion  with  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  public  in  a  literary 
capacity,  calculated  at  once  to  excite 
interest,  and  to  command  respect. 
Swift  accordingly  having  collected  and 
arranged  the  works  of  his  illustrious 
patron,  ushered  them  into  the  world 
with  a  dedication  to  William  the 
Third,  who  had  early  known  and  ap- 
preciated the  great  qualities  of  the  de- 
parted statesman,  one  of  the  few 
honest  diplomatists  whom  the  world 
has  produced.  The  monarch,  how- 
ever, though  attached  to  the  person 
and  venerating  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  Temple,  to  which  he  had,  in 
doubt  and  emergency,  frequently  and 
successfully  apphed,  was  nevertheless 
by  no  means  likely  to  interest  himself 
in  the  publication  of  works  which  it  is 
probable  he  had  not  time  or  inclination 
to  read,  or,  perhaps,  refinement  enough 
to  appreciate.  Swift  accompanied  this 
dedication  with  a  more  direct  appeal 
to  the  favour,  or  rather  to  the  memory 
of  the  king;  for  William  had  inti- 
mated to  Temple  an  intention  of  pro- 
viding for  his  protege  in  the  church. 
This  appeal  was  made  in  the  form  of 
a  memorial,  which  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Romney,  a  no- 
bleman who  professed  himself  warmly 
interested  in  his  behalf,  and  who  had 
with  alacrity  offered  to  present  it  in 
person  to  his  majesty.  Swift  sus- 
pected, nevertheless,  that  his  courtly 
friend  suppressed  the  document  which 
he  thus  took  in  charge  ;  and  certain  it 


The  fiulare  of  Mine  wild  project  bad  so  seriously  embtmawd  Viv»  \3iic^  QiQA.iivc^>!QASt. 

if  he  had  deund  to  do  bo,  be  was  unable  to  afford  an  ade(v^«!te  in!unte:tAaR«  ^\iba 
^^   md  eui^^iit'hw  ud  ber  chUdren.     Swift  leemt  to  ha^tmadft  ^^0^  lAoni&iotVK'^ 
duBeaamt  under  wmcbhie  oode  Ubound. 
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is,  that  the  kinff  never  in  any  way  dis- 
tinguished Swift  after  the  death  of 
Temple,  a  neglect  which  was  not  for- 
given  by  the    haughty   memorialist. 
He  now  received  from  Lord  Berkley, 
one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland, 
an  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  that 
country  in  the  two-fold   capacity   of 
chaplain   and  private  secretary,    the 
latter  of   whicn    appointments    was, 
after  hb  acceptance,  recalled,  at  the 
suggestion    of  a    Mr.    Bushe,    who 
thought  himself  better  qualified  to  fill 
it.     This  however,  was  done  by  the 
noble  lord  with  such  a  good  gprace, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  inconsistence 
of  the  office  with  his  clerical  functions, 
that  Swift  did  not  conceive  himself 
aggfrieved  by  a  measiu*e  which,  consi- 
dered by  itself,  was  highly  offensive. 
In  order  completely  to  reconcile  the 
disappointed  ex-secretary,  he  gave  him 
a  promise  of  preferment  in  the  church 
upon  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
One  was  speedily  furnished  by  the  va- 
cancy of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  for 
which    Swift     immediately    applied. 
Bushe,  hb  successor,  as  private  secre- 
tary, had,  however,  suggested  to  his 
noble  master,  the  prudence  of  attach- 
ing to  the  appointment,  as  a  private 
condition,  the  payment  of  a  thousand 
pounds ;  at  this  price  he  was  commis- 
sioned   to     offer   the   preferment  to 
Swift,   whose  laconic  answer  was — 
"  God  confound  you  both  for  a  couple 
of  scoundrels** — a  denunciation  which 
he  accompanied  by  an  immediate  de- 
parture from  hb  lodgings  in  the  castle, 
and  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
several  pungent  satirical  attacks.  Lord 
Berkley,  in  some  alarm  hastened  to 
conciliate    hb    former    adherent — an 
opportunity  of  providing  for  him  oc- 
curred,   and,   with    alacrity    propor- 
tioned to  hb  fears,  he  presented  him 
with  the  union  of  Laracor,  Agher,  and 
Rathbeggan,  a  preferment  producing 
an  annual  income   of   about  £2Z0\ 
which  afterwards,  upon  the  addition 
of  the  prebend  of  Dimlaven,  amounted 
to  nearly  £400  yearly. 

However  Lord  Berkley  may  have 

suff^ed    in    Swift's    opinion.     Lady 

Berkley  always  continued  to  hold  a 

high  place  in  hb  esteem,  and  even  at 

the  time    when  he  had    indignantly 

separated  himself  from  the  court  of 

tiUt  nobleman,  he  did  not  cease  to  en- 

Jox  tbe  eonHdence  and  iWendship  of 

iU  /kaufy.     It  was  upon  Lady  Berk- 

fejr  tbst  Swiit  practised  lua  memorable 


literary  jest,  the  inserting  and  reading 
aloud  among  '*  Boyle's  Reflections 
the  famous  ^^  Meditation  on  a  broom- 
stick.*' Many  others  of  hb  jeux 
d'esprit  owe  their  existence  to  hb  plea- 
sant intercourse  with  this  family — and 
afterwards  when  the  official  connexion 
which  had  domesticated  him  with  it 
had  been  long  dissolved,  he  paid  a 
high  and  merited  tribute  to  the  eminent 
virtues  and  piety  of  Lady  Berkley,  by 

.  dedicating  to  her  his  "  project  for  the 
advancement  of  religion.'*  Swift  was 
now  provided  for  ;  he  had  a  moderate 
but  by  no  means  a  scanty  income, 
eouivalent  to  more  than  £600  yearly 
or  our  present  currency.  The  long- 
coveted  independence  was  at  length 
his  own,  he  was  now  fairly  afloat ;  but 
still  before  him  lay  the  vast  ocean, 
with  all  its  currents,  winds,  and  rocks, 
to  divide  him  from  the  shore  he  so 
much  longed  to  tread ;  but  his  heart 
was  unshaken,  and  he  had  faith  to 
walk  the  waters. 

Swift  was  now  to  become,  for  the  se- 
cond time,  tenant  of  an  Irish  country  par- 
sonage, remotely  situated,  and  wholly 
without  society;  he  did  not,  however,  de- 
fer the  moment  of  departure,but  regard- 
less of  the  allurements  of  the  capital, 

,  at  once  set  forth  to  take  possession  of 
his  living ;  his  favourite  exercbe  was 
walking,  and  he  b  said  to  have  per- 
formedthe journey  fromDublm  on  foot. 
On  his  arrival  at  Laracor,  hb  manner 
of  introducing  himself  to  hb  curate, 
was  at  once  alarming  and  characteris- 
tic. The  worthy  man  and  hb  family 
were  one  day  surprised  by  the  arrival 
of  a  stalwart  pedestrian  of  lofty  car- 
riage, commanding  countenance,  and 
stem  and  authontative  mien,  who 
having  called  for  the  owner  of  the 
house,  announced  himself  abruptly  as 
hb  master,  and  appeared  to  the  dbmay 
of  the  quiet  family  determined  to 
make  himself  instantly  dreaded  and 
obeyed.  Before  five  minutes  had 
elapsed,  the  whole  household  were 
flying  in  different  directions  to  execute 
the  numberless  and  capricious  orders 
which  the  stranger  issued  with  the 
rude  decision  and  command  of  an  ab- 
solute despot,  pleased  with  nothing, 
loudly  finding  tault  with  every  thing, 
and  as  it  seemed  resolved  to  give  as 
much  trouble  as  possible.  This  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  until  at  length 
Swift  ^]^lled  the  idarm  which  he 
had  exd.tedY>^  saddetl^  T«&>KDDa&^^Sbj^ 
affable  aadf^aAoStol  is«xm«i^'«\£^^«^ 
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one,  when  it  pleased  him,  could  more 
harailj  command. 

This  is  not  a  solitary  instance- 
Swift's  mode  of  introducinff  himself 
was  often  startline  and  whimsical ; 
having  one  day  made  a  visit  to  an  ac- 
quaintance (a  Mr.  Hoej)  a  dispute 
upon  some  literary  topic  ensued,  when 
that  gentleman  left  the  room  in  order 
to  procure  a  hook  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to — ^the  visitor  was  thus  left  in 
the  presence  of  a  very  young  lady, 
who,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  cele- 
brity of  the  tall  churchman,  had  not 
been  atten^g  to  what  was  going  for- 
ward ;  the  stranger  stole  softly  behind 
her  chihr,  and  suddenly  gave  her  a 
smart  slap  on  the  cheek,  observing  to 
the  astounded  girl,  ^^  You  will  now 
remember  Dean  Swift  as  long  as  you 
live*' — ^in  *  whichf  remarks  scott,  he 
prophesied  very  truly. 

Another  anecdote  told  by  Sheridan 
is  worth  reUting ;  we  give  it  in  his 
words : — ^  GMtain  Haimlton  of  Castle 
Hamilton,  a  plun  country  gentleman, 
but  of  excellent  natural  sense,  came 
upon  a  viat  at  Market-hill,  while  the 
dean  was  staying  there.  *  Sir  Arthur, 
upon  hearing  of  his  friend's  arrival, 
ran  out  to  receive  him  at  the  door, 
followed  by  Swift.  The  captain,  who 
did  not  see  the  dean,  as  it  was  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  in  his  blunt  way, 
upon  entering  the  house,  exclaimed, 
« that  he  was  very  sorry  he  wa8  so  un- 
fortunate to  choose  that  time  for  his 
visit.'  Why  so?  'Because  I  hear 
Dean  Swift  is  with  you.  He  is  a 
great  scholar,  a  wit ;  a  plun  country 
squire  will  have  but  a  bad  time  of  it 
in  his  company,  and  I  dont  like  .to  be 
laughed  at.'  Swift  then  stepped  to 
the  captain,  from  behind  Sir  Arthur 
where  he  had  stood,  and  said  to  him, 

"  Pray,  Captain  Hamilton,  do  you 
know  how  to  say  ye$  and  jw  properly  ?" 

**  Tes,  I  think  I  have  understanding 
enough  for  that." 

**  Then  give  me  your  hand  ;  depend 
upon  it,  you  and  I  will  agree  very 

well." 

The  captain  told  me  he  never 
psseed  two  months  so  pleasantly  in  his 
Kfe,  nor  had  ever  met  with  so  agree- 
able a  companion  as  Swift  proved  to 
be  during  the  whole  time.'* 

As  soon  as  he  was  completely  settled 
at  his  glebe.  Swift  began  to  feel  in  the 
pains  of  separation,  how  necessary  to 
him  the  soeiety  of  hk  £ur  papil  bad 
become;   he  aid  not,  however,  ac- 


knowledge even  to  himself  the  tender- 
ness and  depth  of  the  interest  which 
she  had  inspired  ;  indeed  in  the  inter- 
course which  had  hitherto  subsisted 
between  them,  there  was  every  thing 
that  tended  to  conceal  from  him  the 
treacherous    advances    of  that    fatal 
passion,  for  besides  the  nature  of  the 
situation  which  he  occupied  in  rela- 
tion to  her,  one  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  a   romantic 
affection,     the     disparity     of     their 
years  was  considerable,    Stella's  age 
not  exceeding    seventeen,    while   his 
amounted  to  thirty-four    years  ;    he 
was  moreover  a  man   of  the  world, 
had  seen  and  conversed  with  all  orders 
of  female  society,  and  was  in  general 
a  despiser  of  **  the  sex ;"  his  contempt 
of  forms  and  ceremony,  his  habits  of 
domination,  and  above  all  the  satirical 
moroseness  which  seasoned  even  his 
compliments,  were,   one  would  have 
thought,    peculiarities,  however  tole- 
rable in  ti friend,  wholly  irreconcileahle 
with  the  character  of  a  lover.     Swift, 
therefore,  suspecting  neither  the  feel- 
ings of  Stella  nor  his  own,  urged  her 
to  remove  to  Ireland,  where,  besides 
the  society  of  an  old  and  steady  friend, 
she  might,  as  her  property  consisted 
of  ready  money,  secure  the  advantages 
of  an  increjise  of  income,  the  rate  of 
interest    in    Ireland    then    exceeding 
that  in  England.      To  this  proposal 
she  readily  acceded,  and  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Dinglcy,  an  elderly  lady,  also 
possessing  a  small  independence,  she 
arrived   at  Laracor.     Stella  was  en- 
dowed as  eminently  with  personal  as 
with  mental  perfections ;   her  beauty 
was  of  the  first  order ;  rather  above 
than  below  the  middle   stature,   her 
form   was   one   of  perfect  symmetry 
and  of  perfect  grace ;  her  hair  was  as 
black  as  the  raven  ;  her  features  exqui- 
sitely regular  and  delicate  but  rather 
pale ;  her  eyes  dark,  large,  and  full  of 
fire,  lending  additional   enchantment 
to   a  countenance  which   gave   lively 
expression  to  every  rapid  and  change- 
ftil  succession  and  variety  of  emotion, 
the  lightest  as  well  as  the  most  serious 
which  chequered  her  mind.     She  was 
gifted  also  with  delightful  powers  of 
playful    conversation  ;    and   what    is 
more  uncommon  with  an  enlarged  and 
masculine  understanding,  thus  uniting 
qualities  of  mind  which  entitled  her  to 
be  the  favourite  companion  sxid  <ia^- 
fidant   of  the  greatest  w\l  vcA  ^\s^ 
greatest  politician  oi  tiife  ajg^^'mnTwi^ 
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he  lived.  Her  temper  was  cheerful, 
her  disposition  gentle  and  docile,  but 
relieved  by  a  high  and  noble  spirit ; 
n  a  word,  she  presented  a  combination 
of  attributes  which  happily  for  the 
peace  of  mankind  has  seldom  existed. 

The  biographer  of  Swift  has  a  me- 
lancholy task  to  perform;  the  moral 
of  the  tale  which  he  tells  is  a  humi- 
liating and  a  mournful  one,  for  as  he 
ushers  in,  one  by  one,  the  foremost 
actors  in  the  eventful  drama,  and  tells 
of  all  the  gifts,  and  graces,  and  high 
endowments  and  perfections,  which, 
among  them,  were  so  richly  and  won- 
derfully congregated,  it  is  but  to  con- 
vey the  lesson,  that  there  is  no  tri- 
umph which  human  energy  can  achieve, 
no  attribute  which  nature  can  bestow, 
however  great  and  beautiful,  capable 
of  removing  or  even  of  softening  a 
single  pang  to  which  humanity  is  heir ; 
nor  in  all  the  graces  and  attractions 
with  which  mortal  dust  can  be  clothed, 
nor  in  all  the  warmth  and  quickness 
of  the  noblest  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions, nor  in  all  the  pride  and  power  of 
intellectual  glory,  an  efficacy  to  save 
the  brain  from  idiotcy  or  ihe  heart 
from  breaking.  Whatever  suspicions 
or  surmises  the  arrival  of  Stella  may 
have  excited  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Laracor,  the  marked  and  industrious 
caution  of  Swift  soon  put  an  end  to 
them;  he  never  conversed  with  her 
except  in  the  presence  of  a  third  per- 
son, and  then  there  was  nothing  in 
hb  language  to  betray  other  feelings 
than  those  of  unalloyed  friendship. 
This  scrupulous  delicacy  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  the  whispers  of  gossip 
soon  died  into  silence,  and  Swift  was 
r^arded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
friend  and  guardian  of  the  beautiftil 
young  Enghshwoman.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  so  accomplished  and 
lovely  a  damsel  as  Stella,  even  in  the 
seclusion  of  Laracor,  could  long  re- 
main without  admirers,  and  accord- 
ingly a  suitor  soon  presented  himself, 
in  the  person  of  Doctor  William 
Tisdal,  a  clergyman  and  a  man  of 
considerable  abilities. 

Swift  probably  now  for  the  first 
time  became  aware  of  his  true  posi- 
tion. The  danger  of  losing  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affection,  and  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  rival  by  no  means  de- 
void of  powers  of  pleasing,  and  har- 


bouring no  prudential  scruples  to  de- 
fer the  honourable  completion  of  his 
wishes,  were  circumstances  calculated 
at  once  to  undeceive  and  to  dismay 
the  mind  of  Swift.  To  him,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
as  to  her  guardian,  Tisdal  first  ad- 
dressed himself,  fairly  stating  his  pre- 
sent provision  and  his  future  prospects. 
With  this  statement,  however.  Swift 
pretended  to  be,  or  really  was,  dissa- 
tisfied, on  the  score  of  insufficiency, 
and  compelled  the  lover  to  postpone 
his  suit  until  he  possessed  what  the 
self-appointed  guardian  should  con- 
sider an  income  adequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  family.  The  objections 
of  Swift  upon  this  account  were  after- 
wards completely  removed  by  the  im- 
provement of  Tisdal's  affairs;  and 
upon  that  gentleman*s  renewing  his 
addresses  as  before.  Swift  declared 
himself  fully  satisfied,  and  allowed 
that  every  reasonable  objection  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  desires  was  at 
an  end.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  however  that  Swift  exercised 
a  sinister  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
'  Stella  to  the  prejudice  of  her  admirer ; 
and  it  is  justly  observed  by  Scott,  that 
wherever,  in  "  the  Journal  to  Stella,*' 
allusion  is  made  to  Tisdal,  it  is  always 
with  a  slight  or  a  sneer.*  Whether 
the  issue  of  this  gentleman's  courtship 
was  owing  to  the  ill  offices  of  his 
secret  antagonist,  or  to  the  pre-occu- 
pation  of  Stella's  heart,  can  never 
now  be  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
his  proposals  were  finally  met  by  a 
decisive  refusal  from  the  young  lady 
herself.  The  intimacy  which  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  rivals  did  not, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  termi- 
nate with  this  event;  a  friendship^ 
though  it  is  probable  not  a  very  warm 
one,  lingered  between  them,  down  to 
the  period  at  which  the  mind  of  Swift 
totidly  declined ;  previously  to  which, 
in  the  year  1740,  the  name  of  Tisdal 
witnessed  the  Dean's  last  will.  From 
the  time  of  the  final  rejection  of  this 
suit,  Stella  would  listen  to  no  other ; 
she  considered  herself  the  destined 
bride  of  Swift.  She  hoped  on  against 
hope,  until  at  length,  grief  and  disap- 
pomtment  wrought  their  slow  worcy 
and  she  sank,  untimely,  with  health 
decayed  and  a  broken  hearty  willingly 
into  the  grave. 


*  A  jg/feimciB  to  tiie  document  aUuded  toi  niUiJt  oaw  ^gfvm  Uia  truth  of  tiiis  remaik. 
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AN  ADTENTURB  OF   HARDRESS  FITZGERALD,   A  ROVALIST  CAPTAIN  ; 

UIMO  All  SLBTBHTH  BZTRACT  prom  THB  legacy  op  TDB  late  PRANCIS  PURCBLL,  P.P.  OP 

URUMCOOLAGII. 

The  following  brief  narrative  contains  a  faithful  account  of  one  of  the  many 
strange  incidents  which  chequered  the  life  of  Hardress  Fitzgerald — one  of  the 
Dow-forgotten  heroes  who  flourished  during  the  most  stirrings,  and,  thouc^h  the 
most  disastrous,  by  no  means  the  least  glorious  period  of  our  eventful  history* 
He  was  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  Jumes,  and  shared  the  fortunes 
of  his  master,  enduring  privations,  encoimtcring  dangers,  and  submitting  to 
▼icissitudes  the  most  galling  and  ruinous,  with  a  fortitude  and  a  heroism  which 
would*  if  caupled  with  his  other  virtues,  have  rendered  the  unhappy  monarch 
whom  he  served,  the  most  illustrious  among  unfortunate  princes.     I  have  always 

g referred,  where  I  could  do  so  with  any  a[)proach  to  accuracy,  to  give  such  re- 
itioDS  as  the  one  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you,  in  the  firtt  person,  and 
in  the  words  of  the  original  narrator,  believing  that  such  a  form  of  recitation 
not  only  gives  freshness  to  the  tale,  but,  in  this  particular  instance,  by  bringing 
before  me  and  steadily  fixing  in  my  mind's  eye  the  veteran  royalist  who  himself 
related  the  occurrence  which  I  am  about  to  record,  furnishes  an  additional  sti- 
mulant to  my  memory,  and  a  proportional  check  upon  my  imagination.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect  then,  his  statement  was  as  follows  :•— 


After  the  fiital  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
I  came  up  in  disguise  to  Dublin,  as  did 
many  in  a  like  situation,  regarding  the 
capital  as  furnishing  at  once  a  good 
central  position  of  observation,  and  as 
aecore  a  lurking  place  as  I  cared  to 
find.  I  would  not  suffer  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  cause  of  my  royal  mas- 
ter was  so  desperate  as  it  really  was, 
and  while  I  lav  in  my  lodgings,  which 
were  posited  in  the  garret  of  a  small 
dark  house,  standing  in  the  lane  which 
runs  close  by  Audocn's  Arch,  I  bu- 
sted myself  with  continual  projects  for 
the  raising  of  the  country,  and  the  re- 
collecting of  the  fragments  of  the  de- 
feated army— -plans,  you  will  allow,  suf- 
ficiently magnificent  for  a  poor  devil 
who  dared  scarce  show  his  face  abroad 
in  the  daylight.  I  believe,  however, 
that  I  had  not  much  reason  to  fear  for 
my  personal  safety,  for  men's  minds  in 
the  city  were  greatly  occupied  with 
public  events,  and  private  amusements 
and  debaucheries,  which  were,  about 
that  time,  carried  to  an  excess  which 
onr  country  never  knew  before,  by  rea- 
son of  the  raking  together  from  all 
quarters  of  the  empire,  and  indeed 
from  most  parts  of  Holland,  the  most 
dissolute  and  desnerate  adventurers  who 
cared  to  play  at  nazard  for  their  lives  ; 
and  thus  there  seamed  to  be  but  little 
scrutiny  into  the  characters  of  those 
who  sought  concealment. 

I  heard  much  at  different  times  of 
the  intentions  of  King  James  and  his 
party,    but   nothing    with    certainty. 
Vol.  XV. 


Some  said  that  the  king  still  lay  in  Ire- 
land ;  others,  that  he  had  crossed  over 
to  Scotland,  to  encourage  the  High- 
landers, who,  with  Dundee  at  their 
head,  had  been  stirring  in  bis  behoof; 
others,  again,  said  that  he  had  taken 
ship  for  France,  leaving  his  followers 
to  shifl  for  themselves,  and  regarding 
his  kingdom  as  wholly  lost,  which  last 
was  the  true  version,  as  I  afterwards 
learned.  Although  I  had  been  very 
active  in  the  wars  in  Ireland,  and  had 
done  many  deeds  of  necessary,  but 
dire  severity,  which  have  often  since 
troubled  me  much  to  think  upon,  yet, 
I  doubted  not  but  that  I  might  easily 
obtain  protection  for  my  person  and  pro- 
perty from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  if  I 
sought  it  by  the  ordinary  submissions  ; 
but  besides  that  mv  conscience  and  my 
affections  resisted  such  time>serving 
concessions,  I  was  resolved  in  my  own 
mind   that  the  cause  of  the   royalist 

f)arty  was  by  no  means  desperate,  and  I 
ooked  to  keep  myself  unimpeded  by  any 
pledge  or  promise  given  to  the  usurp- 
ing Dutchman,  that  I  might  freely  and 
honourably  take  a  share  in  any  struggle 
which  might  yet  remain  to  be  made  for 
the  right.  I  therefore  lay  quiet,  going 
forth  from  my  lodgings  but  little,  and 
that  chiefly  under  cover  of  the  dusk, 
and  conversing  hardly  at  all,  except 
with  thoso  whom  1  well  knew.  I  had 
like  once  to  have  paid  dearly  for  relax- 
ing this  caution  ;  for  going  into  a  tavern 
one  evening  near  the  Tholsel,  I  had 
the  confidence  to  IViionv  of[  «i^  Vx'^V,^:^^ 
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8it  there  with  my  face  quite  exposed, 
when  a  fellow  coming  m  with  some 
troopers,  they  tell  apboozing,  and  beiug 
8on:,ewhat  warmed,  they  began  to  drink 
"conftMioa  to  popery"  and  the  like, 
and  to  compel  the  peaceable  persons 
who  happened  to  sit  there,  to  join  them 
in  io  doinz.  Though  I  was  rather 
hot-bloodea,  I  was  resolved  to  say  no- 
thing to  attract  notice ;  but,  at  the 
9ame  time,  if  urged  to  pledge  the  toasts 
which  they  were  compelling  others  to 
drink«  to  resist  doing  so.  With  the 
intent  to  withdraw  myself  quietly  from 
the  place,  I  paid  my  reckoning,  and 
putting  on  my  hat,  was  going  into  the 
ftreet,  when  the  countryman  who  had 
come  in  with  the  soldiers,  called  out, 
"•top  that  popish  tom-cat/'  and  run- 
ning across  the  room,  he  got  to  the 
door  before  me,  and,  shutting  it,  placed 
bis  back  against  it,  ig  prevent  my  going 
out  Though,  with  much  difficulty, 
I  kept  an  appearance  of  Quietness,  and 
turning  to  the  fellow,  who,  from  his 
accaot,  I  judged  to  be  a  northern,  and 
whose  face  f  knew,  though,  to  this 
day,  I  cannot  say  where  I  had  seen 
him  before,  I  observed  very  calmly — 

**  Sir,  I  came  iu  here  wit  h  no  other 
design  than  to  refresh  myself,  without 
offeadiQg  uny  man.  I  iiave  paid  my 
reckootng,  and  now  desire  to  go  forth. 
If  there  it  anything  within  reason  that 
I  can  do  to  satisfy  you,  and  to  prevent 
trouble  and  delay  to  myself,  name  your 
terms,  and  if  they  be  but  fair,  I  will 
irankly  comply  with  them." 

He  quickly  replied  :— 

"  You  are  Hardress  Fitzgerald,  the 
bloody  popish  captain,  that  hanged  the 
twelve  men  at  Derry." 

I  felt  that  I  was  in  some  danger,  but 
being  a  strong  man,  and  used  to  perils 
of  all  kinds,  it  was  not  easy  to  discon- 
cert me.  I  looked  then  steadilv  at  the 
fellow,  and,  io  a  voice  of  much  confi- 
dence, I  said, 

"  I  am  oeither  a  papist,  a  royalist, 
Aor  a  Fitzgerald,  but  an  honester  pro- 
testant,  mayhap,  than  many  who  make 
louder  professions." 

**  Then,  drink  the  honest  mau*s  toast,** 
laid  he,  '*  damnation  to  the  pope,  and 
confusion  to  skulking  Jemmy  and  his 
run-away  crew." 

"  Yourself  shall  hear  me,"  said  I, 
taking  the  largest  pewter  pot  that  lay 
within  my  reach.  *'  Tiipster,  fill  tliis 
with  ale  (  I  grieve  to  say,  I  can  afford 
nothing  better." 
/  took  the  r^jscl  of  liquor  iu  my 


hand,  and  walking  up  to  him,  I  first 
made  a  bow  to  the  troopers  who  sate 
laujliin^  at  the  sprightlinesi  of  their 
facetious  friea(l,  and  then  another  to 
himself,  wheu  saying,  **  G  damn 

yourself  and  your  cause,"  I  flung  the 
ale  straight  into  his  face,  and  before  he 
had  time  to  recover  himself,  I  struck 
him  with  my  whole  force  and  weight 
with  the  pewter  pot  upon  the  head,  so 
strong  a  blow,  that  he  fell,  for  aught  I 
know,  dead  upon  the  floor,  and  nothing 
but  the  handle  of  the  vessel  remained 
in  my  hand.  I  opened  the  door,  but 
one  of  the  dragoons  drew  his  sabre, 
and  ran  at  me  to  avenge  his  companion. 
With  my  hand  I  put  aside  the  blade  of 
the  sword,  narrowly  escaping  what  he 
had  intended  for  me,  the  point  actually 
tearing  open  my  vest ;  without  allowing 
him  time  to  repeat  his  thrust,  I  struck 
him  in  the  face  with  my  clenched  fist 
so  sound  a  blow  that  he  rolled  back 
into  the  room  with  the  force  of  a  tennis 
ball.  It  was  well  for  me  that  the  rest 
were  half  drunk,  and  the  evening  dark, 
for  otherwise,  my  folly  would  infallibly 
have  cost  me  my  lite.  As  it  was,  I 
reached  my  garret  in  safety,  with  a  re- 
solution to  frequent  taverns  no  more 
until  better  times. 

My  little  patience  and  money  were 
well  nigh  exhausted,  when,  after  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  many  con- 
flicting reports,  I  was  assured  that  the 
flower  of  the  royalist  arm}',  under  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  and  General  Boisleau, 
occupied  the  city  of  Limerick,  with  a 
determination  to  hold  that  fortress 
against  the  Princess  forces,  and  that  a 
French  fleet  of  great  power,  and  well 
freighted  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
men  was  riding  in  the  Shannon,  under 
the  walls  of  the  town  ;  but  this  last  re- 

f>ort  was,  like  many  others  then  ctrcu- 
ated,  untrue,  there  being,  indeed,  a  pro- 
mise and  expectation  of  such  assistance, 
but  no  arrival  of  it  till  too  late.  The 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  said 
to  be  rapidly  approaching  the  town,  in 
order  to  commence  the  siege.  On 
bearing  this,  and  being  made  as  certain 
as  the  vagueness  and  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  my  information,  which  came 
not  from  any  authentic  source,  would 
permit ;  at  least  being  sure  of  the  main 
point,  which  all  allowed,  namely,  that 
Limerick  was  held  for  the  king,  and 
being  al<o  naturally  fond  of  entcrprixe, 
and  impatient  of  idleness,  I  took  the 
resolution  to  travel  thither,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  throw  myself  into  the  city,  in 
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order  to  lend  what  uiistance  I  might 
to  my  former  companiont  in  arms,  well 
knowing  that  an/  man  of  strong  con- 
sdtntion  and  of  some  experience,  might 
easily  make  himself  useful  to  a  garrison 
in  their  straitened  situation.  When  I 
had  taken  this  resolution,  I  was  not 
long  in  putting  it  into  execution,  and 
as  the  first  step  in  the  matter,  I  turned 
half  of  the  money  which  remained  with 
me,  in  all  about  seventeen  pounds,  into 
small  wares  and  merchandize,  such  as 
travelling  traders  use  to  deal  in,  and 
the  rest,  excepting  tome  shillings 
which  I  carrie«l  home  fur  my  imme- 
diate expenses,  I  sawed  carefully  in  the 
lining  of  my  breeches  waistband,  hop- 
ing that  the  sale  of  my  commodities 
might  easily  supply  me  witii  subsistence 
upon  the  road.  I  left  Dublin  upon  a 
Frifi^  morning  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, with  a  tolerably  heavy  pack 
upon  my  back.  I  was  a  strong  man 
and  a  good  walker,  and  one  day  with 
another  travelled  easily  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  in  each  day,  much  time 
being  lost  in  the  towns  of  any  note  on 
the  way,  where,  to  avoid  suspicion,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  some  stay,  as  if  to  sell 
my  wares.  I  did  not  travel  directly  to 
Limeriek,  but  turned  far  into  Tippe- 
rary,  going  near  to  the  borders  of  Cork. 
Upon  the  sixth  day  after  my  departure 
from  Dublin,  1  learned,  eeriainly,  from 
some  fellows  who  were  returning  from 
trafficking  with  the  soldiers,  that  the 
army  of  the  Prince  was  actually  en- 
camped before  Limerick,  upon  the  south 
side  of  the  Shannon  ;  in  order,  then, 
to  enter  the  city  without  interruption, 
I  must  needs  cross  the  river,  and  1  was 
much  in  doubt  whether  to  do  so  by  boat 
from  Kerry,  which  1  might  have  easily 
done,  into  the  Earl  of  Clare's  land,  and 
thus  into  the  beleagured  city,  or  to 
take  what  seemed  the  easier  way,  one, 
however,  about  which  I  had  certain  mis- 
givings, which,  by  the  way,  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  juit  enough  ;  this  wav 
was  to  cross  the  Shannon  at  0*Brien8 
Bridge,  or  at  Killaloe  into  the  county  of 
Clare.  I  feared,  however,  that  both 
these  passes  were  guarded  by  the 
Prince's  forces,  and  resolved,  if  such 
were  tlie  case,  not  to  essay  to  cross,  for 
I  was  not  fitted  to  sustain  a  scrutiny, 
having  about  me,  though  pretty  safely 
secured,  my  commission  from  King 
James,  which,  though  a  dangerous  com- 
panion, 1  would  not  have  parted  from 
but  with  my  life.  I  settled  then,  in  my 
own  mind,  that  if  the  bridges  were 


guarded,  I  would  walk  at  far  at  Por* 
tumna,  where  I  might  cro«s,  though  at 
a  considerable  sacrifice  of  time  ;  and 
having  determined  upon  this  course,  I 
turned  directly  towards  Killaloe.  I 
reached  the  foot  of  the  mouataia,  or 
rather  high  hill,  called  Keeper— which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  land- 
mark, lying  directly  between  me  and 
Killaloe,  in  the  evening,  and  having 
ascended  some  way,  the  darkness  and 
fog  overtook  me.  The  evening  was 
very  chilly  and  myself  weary,  hungry* 
and  much  in  need  of  sleep,  so  that  I 
preferred  seeking  to  cross  the  hill» 
though  at  some  risk,  to  remaining  upon 
it  throughout  the  night ;  stumbling  over 
rocks  and  sinking  into  bog  mire,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  varied,  1  slowly 
and  laboriously  plodded  on,  makinr 
very  little  way  in  proportion  to  the  ton 
it  cost  me.  After  half  an  hour*s  slow 
walking,  or  rather  rambling,  for  owing 
to  the  dark,  I  very  soon  lost  my  direc- 
tion, 1  at  last  heard  the  sound  of  run- 
ning water,  and  with  some  little  trouble 
reached  the  edge  of  a  brook,  which  ran 
in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulley  ;  this  I 
knew  would  furnish  a  sure  guide  to  the 
low  grounds,  where  I  might  promise 
myself  that  I  «hould  speedily  meet  with 
some  house  or  cabin  where  I  might  find 
shelter  for  the  night.  The  stream  which 
1  followed  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
rough  and  swampy  glen,  very  steep  and 
making  many  abrupt  turns,  and  so  dark, 
owing  more  to  the  fog  than  to  the  want 
of  the  moon,  (for  though  not  high,  I  be- 
lieve it  had  risen  at  the  time,)  that  I 
continuully  fell  over  fragments  of  rock, 
and  stumbled  up  to  my  middle  into  the 
rivulet,  which  1  sought  to  follow.  In 
this  way,  drenched,  weary,  and  with  my 
patience  almust  exhausted,  I  was  toil- 
ing onward,  when  turning  a  sharp  angle 
in  the  winding  glen,  I  found  myself 
within  some  twenty  yards  of  a  g^oup  of 
wild-looking  men,  gathered  in  variona 
attitudes  round  a  glowing  turf  fire.  I 
was  so  surprised  at  this  rencontre,  that 
I  stopped  short,  and  for  a  time  was  in 
doubt  whether  to  turn  back  or  to  accost 
them.  A  minute's  thought  satisfied  me 
that  I  ought  to  make  up  to  the  fellows, 
and  trust  to  their  good  faith  for  what- 
ever assistance  they  could  give  me* 
I  determined  then  to  do  this,  having 
great  faith  in  the  impulses  of  my  mind, 
which,  whenever  I  have  been  in  jeo- 
pardy, as  in  my  life  I  oflen  have,  always 
prompted  me  aright.  The  strong  red 
light  of  the  fite  %Vioy««^  jegl^  ^m\t!\^ 
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enough  that  the  group  consisted  not  of 
soldiers,  but  of  Irish  kernes,  or  country- 
men, most  of  them  wrapped  in  heavy 
mantles,  and  with  no  other  covering  for 
their  heads  than  that  aflfordcd  by  their 
long,  rough  hair.     There  was  nothing 
about  them  which  I  could  see,  to  inti- 
mate whether  their  object  were  peace- 
ful or  warlike,  but  I  afterwards  found 
that  they  had  weapons  enough,  though 
of  their  own  rude  fashion.    There  were 
in  all  about  twenty  persons  assembled 
around  the  fire,  some  sitting  upon  such 
blocks  of  stone  as  happened  to  lie  in 
the  way,  others  stretched  at  their  length 
on  the  ground.  **  God  save  you,  boys,*' 
said  I,  advancing  towards  the  party. 
The  men  who  had  been  talking  and 
laughing    together,  instantly    paused, 
and   two   of  them-^tall   and  powerful 
fellows — snatched  up  each  a  weapon, 
something  like  a  short  halberd  with  a 
massive  iron  bead,  an  instrument  which 
thev  called  among  themselves  a  rapp^ 
andf  with  two  or  three  lon^  strides  they 
came  up  with  me,  and  laymg  hold  upon 
my  arms  drew  me,  not,  you  may  easily 
believe,  making  much  resistance,  to- 
irards  the  fire.     When  I  reached  the ' 
place  where  the  figures  were  seated, 
the  two  men  still  held  me  firmly,  and 
some  others  threw  some  handiuls  of 
dry  fuel  upon  the  red  embers,  which 
blazing  up,  cast  a  strong  light  upon  me. 
When  they  had  satisfied  themselves  as 
to  my  appearance,  they  began  to  ques- 
tion me  very  closely  as  to  my  purpose 
in  being  upon  the  hill  at  such  an  un- 
seasonable hour,  asking  me,  what  was 
my  occupation,  where  I  had  been,  and 
whither  I  was  going  ?   These  questions 
were  put  to  me  in  English  by  an  old 
half-military  looking  man,  who  trans- 
lated into  that  language  the  suggestions 
which  his  companions  for  the  must  part 
threw  out  in  Irish*     I  did  not  choose  to 
commit  myself  to  these  fellows,  bv  tell- 
ing them  my  real  character  and  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  I  represented  my- 
self as  a  poor  travelling  chapman,  who 
had  been  at  Cork,  and  was  seeking  his 
way  to  Killaloe,  in  order  to  cross  over 
into  Clare  and  thence  to  the  city  of 
Galway.     My  account  did  not   seem 
fully  to  satisfy  the  men.     I  heard  one 
fellow  say  in  Irish,  which  language  I 
understood,  "  may  be  he  is  a  spy  ;"  they 
then  whispered  together  for  a  time,  and 
the  little  man,  who  was  their  spokesmen, 
came  over  to  me  and  said,  '*  do  you 
know  what  we    do    with    spies — we 
knock  their  brsuos  out,  my  friend."    He 


then  turned  back  to  them  with   whom 
he  had  been  whispering,  and  talked  in  a 
low  tone  again  with  them  for  a  consi- 
derable time.     I  now  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable, not  knowing  whnt  these  sa- 
vages, for  they  appeared  nothing  better, 
mij^ht  design  against  me.     Twice  or 
thrice  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  break- 
ing from  them,  but  the  two  guards  who 
were  placed  upon  me,  held  me  fast  by 
the  arms,  and  even  had  I  succeeded  in 
shaking  them  off,  I  should  soon  have 
been  overtaken,  encumbered  as  I  was 
with  a  heavy  pack,  and  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  lye  of  the  ground,  or  else,  if  I 
were  so  exceedingly  lucky  as  to  escape 
out  of  their  hands,  I  still  had  the  chance 
of  falling  into  those  of  some  other  party 
of  the  same  kind.    I  therefore  patiently 
awaited  the  issue  of  their  deliberations, 
which,  I  made  no  doubt,  affected  me 
nearly.     I  turned  to  the  men  who  held 
roe,  and  one  after  the  other  asked  them, 
in  their  own  language,  *'  why  they  held 
me  ?"  adding,  *<  I  am  but  a  poor  ped- 
lar, as  you  see.     I  have  neither  money 
nor   money's   worth,  for   the  sake   of 
which  you  should  do  me  hurt ;  you  mav 
have  my  pack,  and  all  that  it  contains,  if 
you  desire  it — but  do  not  injure  me." 
To  ail  this  they  gave  no  answer,  but 
savagely  desired  me  to  hold  my  tongue. 
I  accordingly  remained  silent,  deter- 
mined if  the  worst  came,  to  declare  to 
the  whole  party,  who,  I  doubted  not, 
were  friendly,  as  were  all  the  Irish  pea- 
santry in  the  south,  to  the  Royal  cause, 
my  real  character  and  design  ;  and  if 
this  avowal  failed  me,  I  was  resolved 
to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  escape, 
or  at  least  to  give  my  life  at  the  dearest 
price  I  could.     I  was  not  kept  long  in 
suspense,  for  the  little  veteran  who  had 
spoken  to  me  at  fir.^t,  came  over,  and 
desiring  the  two  men  to  bring  me  after 
him.  led  the  way  along  a  broken  path, 
which  ^ound  by  the  side  of  the  steep 
glen.     I  was  obliged  willy  nilly  to  go 
with  them,  and  half-dragging,  and  half- 
carrying  me,  they  brought  me  by  the 
path,  which  now  became  very  steep, 
for  some  hundred  yards  without  stop- 

?ing,  when,  suddenly  coming  to  a  st>ind, 
found  myself  close  before  the  door  of 
some  house  or  hut,  I  could  not  see 
which,  through  the  ]ilanks  of  which  a 
strung  light  was  streaming.  At  this 
door  my  conductor  stopped,  and  tap- 
ping gently  at  it,  it  was  opened  by  a 
stout  fellow,  with  huffcoat  and  jack- 
bf:ots,  and  pistol j  !>tuck  in  his  belt,  aj 
also  a  long  cavalry  sword  by  his  side. 
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He  spoke  with  my  guide,  and  to  my  no 
small  satiafiiction,  in  French^  which  con- 
Tinced  mc  that  he  was  one  of  the  soldiers 
vhom  Loui4  had  sent  to  support  our 
king,  and  who  were  said  to  have  arrived 
in  Limerick,  though,  as  1  observed 
aboTC,  not  with  truth.  I  was  much  as- 
sured by  this  circumstance,  and  made 
no  doubt  but  that  I  had  fallen  in  with 
one  of  those  marauding  parties  of 
native  Irish,  who,  placing  themselves 
nnder  the  guidance  of  men  of  courage 
and  experience,  had  done  much  brave 
and  essentia]  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  king.  The  soldier  entered  an  inner- 
door  in  the  apartment,  which  opening 
disclosed  a  rude, dreary,  and  dilapidated 
room*  with  a  low  plank  ceiling,  much 
discoloured  bv  the  smoke  which  hung 
suspended  in  heavy  masses,  descending 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  and 
completely  obscuring  the  upper  regions 
of  the  chamber.  A  large  fire  of  turf 
and  heath  was  burning  under  a  kind  of 
rude  chimney,  shaped  like  a  large  fun- 
nel, but  by  no  means  discharging  the 
functions  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Into  this  inauspicious  apartment  was  I 
conducted  by  my  strange  companions. 
In  the  next  room  I  heard  voices  em- 
ployed, as  it  seemed,  in  brief  question- 
ing and  answer,  and  in  a  minute  the 
soldier  re-entered  the  room,  and  having 
said,  **  Totre  prissonier — le  General  veut 
le  voir,"  he  led  the  way  into  the  inner 
room,  which  in  point  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness  was  not  a  whit  better  than  the 
first.  Seated  at  a  clumsy  plank  table 
placed  alK>ut  the  middle  of  the  iioor, 
was  a  powerfully  built  man,  of  almost 
colossal  stature — his  military  accoutre- 
ments, cuirass  and  rich  regimental 
clothes,  soiled,  deranged,  and  spattered 
with  recent  hard  travel,  the  flowing  wig, 
surmounted  by  the  cocked  hat  and 
plume,  still  rested  upon  his  head — on 
the  table  lay  his  sword  belt  with  its  ap- 
pendage, and  a  pair  of  long  holster 
pistols,  some  papers,  and  pen  and  iuk, 
also,  a  stone  jug,  and  the  fragments  of 
a  hasty  meal;  his  attitude  betokened 
the  languor  of  fatigue  ;  his  Icfl  hand 
was  buried  beyond  the  lace  ruffle  in  the 
breast  of  his  cassock,  and  the  elbow  of 
his  right  rested  upon  the  table,  so  as 
to  support  his  head  ;  from  his  mouth 
protruded  a  tobacco  pipe»  which  as  I 
entered  he  slowly  withdrew,  A  single 
glance  at  the  honest,  ^ood-humoured, 
comely  face  of  the  soldier,  satistied  n^e 
of  his  identity,  and  removing  my  hat 
from  my  head   I   said,   **  God  save 


General  Sarsefield  ;**  the  General  nod- 
ded. **  I  am  a  prisoner  here  under 
strange  circumstances,"  I  continued. 
**  I  appear  before  you  in  a  strange  dis- 
guise ;  you  do  not  recogni;fe  Captain 
Hardress  Fitz-Gerald."  « Eh,  how's 
this,**  said  he,  approaching  me  with  the 
light.  *<  I  am  that  Hardress  Fits- 
Gerald,"  I  repeated,  **  who  served  under 
you  at  the  Bovne,  and  upon  the  day  of 
the  action  had  the  honour  to  protect 
^our  person  at  the  expense  of  his  own  f 
at  the  same  time  I  turned  aside  the 
hair  which  covered  the  scar,  which  yoa 
well  know  upon  my  forehead, then  much 
more  remarkable  than  it  is  now.  The 
General  on  seeing  this,  at  once  recog- 
nised me,  and  embracing  me  cordially, 
made  me  sit  down,  and  while  I  unstrap- 

Eed  my  pack,  a  tedious  job,  my  fingers 
eing  nearly  numbed  with  cold,  sent 
the  men  forth  to  procure  me  some  provi- 
sion. The  General's  horse  was  stabled 
in  a  corner  of  the  chamber  where  we 
sate,  and  his  war-saddle  lay  upon  the 
floor  ;  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  was 
a  second  door,  which  lay  half  open — a 
bogwood  Are  burned  on  a  hearth  some- 
what less  rude  than  the  one  which  I  had 
first  seen,  but  still  very  little  better  ap- 
pointed-with  a  chimney,  for  thick  wreatM 
of  smoke  were  eddying  with  every  fit- 
ful gust,  about  the  room.  Close  by  the 
fire  was  strewed  a  bed  of  heath,  intended 
I  supposed,  for  the  stalwart  limbs  of  the 
General.  **  Hardress  Fitzgerald,"  said 
he,  fixing  his  eyes  gravely  upon  me, 
while  he  slowly  removed  the  tol>acco 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  **  I  remember  you, 
strong,  bold  and  cunning  in  your  war- 
like trade,  the  more  desperate  an  enter- 
prize,  the  more  ready  for  it,  you — I 
would  gladly  engage  you,  for  I  know 
you  trustworthy,  to  perform  a  piece  of 
duty,  requiring  it  may  be,  no  extraor- 
dinary quality  to  fulfil,  and  yet  perhaps, 
as  accidents  may  happen,  demanding 
every  attribute  ot  during  and  dexterity 
which  belongs  to  you."  Here  he  paused 
for  some  moments.  I  own  I  felt  some- 
what flattered  by  the  terms  in  which  he 
spuke  of  me,  knowing  him  to  be  but 
little  given  to  compliments,  and  not 
havint/  any  plan  in  my  head,  farther 
than  the  rendering  what  service  I  might 
to  the  cause  of  the  King,  caring  very 
little  as  to  the  road  in  which  my  duty 
might  lie,  I  frankly  replied,  "Sir,  I 
ho))e  if  opportunity  offers,  I  shall  ap- 
pear to  deserve  the  honourable  terms 
in  which  you  are  pleased  to  speak  of 
me.    In  a  righteoua  c\i\]&^  \  Vii^\  ii^^ 
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woands  or  death  ;  and  in  dinchargring^ 
my  duty  to  mv  God  and  my  king,  I  am 
ready  for  any  hazard  or  any  fate — name 
the  service  you  require,  and  if  it  lies 
within  the  compass  of  my  wit  or  power, 
I  will  fully  and  faithfully  perform  it-~ 
have  I  said  enough?"  **  That  is  well, 
very  well,  my  friend — ^you  speak  well, 
and  manfully,"  replied  the  General,  **  I 
want  you  to  convey  to  the '  hands  of 
General  Boisleau,  now  in  the  city  of 
Limerick,  a  small  written  packet ;  there 
is  some  danger,  mark  me,  of  your  falling 
in  with  some  outpost  or  straggling  party 
of  the  Prince's  army.  If  you  are  taken 
unawares  by  any  of  the  enemy  you  must 
dispose  of  the  packet  inside  your  per- 
son, rather  than  let  it  fall  into  tneir 
hands,  that  is,  you  must  eat  it ;  and  if 
they  go  to  Question  you  with  thumb 
screws,  or  the  like,  answer  nothing; 
let  them  knock  your  brains  out  first," 
in  illustration,  I  suppose  of  the  latter 
alternative,  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe  upon  the  table  as  he  uttered  it 
*The  packet,"  he  continued,  ^'you 
shall  have  to-morrow  morning  ;  mean 
time  comfort  yourself  with  food  and 
afterwards  with  sleep ;  you  will  want, 
mayhap,  all  your  strength  and  wits  on 
the  morrow  ;**  I  appli^  myself,  forth- 
with, to  the  homely  fare  which  they  had 
provided,  and  I  confess  that  I  never 
made  a  meal  so  heartily  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  clear,  autumn 
morning,  and  the  level  beams  of  the 
early  sun  were  slanting  over  the  brown 
heath,  which  clothed  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  and  glittering  in  the  thousand 
bright  drops  which  the  melting  hoar- 
front  had  left  behind  it,  and  the  white 
mists  were  lying  like  broad  lakes  in  the 
^alleys,  when,  with  my  pedlar^s  pack 
upon  my  back,  and  General  Sarsefield's 
precious  despatch  in  my  bosom,  I  set 
forth,  refreshed  and  coorasreous. 

As  I  descended  the  hill,  my  heart 
expanded  and  my  spirits  rose  under  the 
influences  which  surrounded  me — the 
keen,  clear,  bracing  air  of  the  morning, 
the  bright,  sloping  sunshipe,  the  merry 
tongs  of  the  small  birds,  and  the  dis- 
tant sounds  of  awakening  labour  that 
floated  up  from  the  plains — all  conspired 
to  stir  my  heart  within  me — and  more 
like  a  mad-cap  boy,  broken  loose  from 
school,  than  a  man  of  sober  years 
upon  a  mission  of  doubt  and  danger, 
I  trod  lightly  on,  whistling  and  singing 
Alternately  for  very  joy.  As  I  au- 
pnmcbei  the  object  of  my  early  marcot 


I  fell  in  with  a  countryman,  eager,  as 
are  most  of  his  kind,  for  news.  I  gave 
him  what  little  I  had  collected,  and 
professing  great  zeal  for  the  king,  which 
indeed,  I  always  cherished,  I  won 
upon  his  confidence  so  far,  that  he  be- 
came much  more  communicative  than 
the  peasantry  in  those  quarters  are  ge- 
nerally wont  to  be  to  strangers.  From 
him  I  learned  that  there  was  a  company 
of  dragoons  in  William's  service,  quar- 
tered at  Killaloe  ;  but  he  could  not  tell 
whether  the  passage  of  the  bridge  was 
stopped  by  them  or  not ;  with  a  resolu- 
tion, at  all  events,  to  make  the  attempt 
to  cross,  I  approached  the  town — when 
I  came  within  sight  of  the  river  I 
quickly  perceived  that  it  was  so  swollen 
with  the  recent  rains,  as,  indeed,  the 
countryman  had  told  me,  that  the  fords 
were  wholly  unpassable.  I  stopped 
then,  upon  a  slight  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  village,  with  a  view  to  recon- 
noitre and  to  arrange  my  plans  in  case 
of  interruption  ;  while  thus  engaged, 
the  wind  blowing  gently  from  the  west, 
in  which  quarter  Limerick  lay,  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  explosion  of  the  can- 
non which  played  from  and  against  the 
city,  though  at  a  distance  of  eleven  miles 
at  the  least.  I  never  yet  heard  the 
music  that  had  for  me  half  the  attrac- 
tions of  that  sullen  sound,  and  as  1 
noted  again  and  again  the  distant  thun- 
der that  proclaimed  the  perils,  and  the 
Yalour,  and  the  faithfulness  of  my  bre- 
thren, my  heart  swelled  with  pride  and 
the  tears  rose  to  my  eyes,  and  lifting  up 
my  hands  to  heaven,  I  prayed  to  God 
that  I  mijflit  be  spared  to  take  a  part 
in  the  righteous  quarrel  that  was  there 
so  bravely  maintained.-  1  felt,  indeed, 
at  this  moment  a  longing,  more  intense 
than  1  have  the  power  to  describe,  to 
be  at  once  with  my  brave  companions 
in  arms,  and  so  inwardly  excited  and 
stirred  up,  as  if  I  had  been  actually 
within  five  minutes*  march  of  the  field 
of  battle.  It  was  now  almost  noon, 
and  I  had  walked  hard  from  the  morn- 
ing, across  a  difficult  and  broken  coun- 
try, so  that  I  was  a  little  fatigued,  and 
in  no  small  degree  hungry.  As  I  ap« 
proached  the  hamlet  I  was  glad  to  see 
in  the  window  of  a  poor  hovel,  several 
large  cakes  of  meal  displayed,  as  if  to 
induce  purchasers  to  enter.  1  was  right 
in  regarding  this  exhibition  as  an  inti- 
mation that  entertainment  might  be 
procured  within,  for,  upon  entering 
and  inquiring,  I  was  speedily  invited 
by  the  poor  woman,  who,  it  appeared 
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kept  fhifl  hanbfe  house  of  refrnhineiil, 
Co  lay  down  my  pack  and  seat  myself 
by  a  ponderous  table,  upon  which  she 
promised  to  senre  me  with  a  dinner  fit 
for  a  kint^ — and,  indeed,  to  my  mind, 
abe  amply  fulfilled  her  engagement,  by 
tnpplying  me  abundantly  with  eggs, 
bacon,  and  wheaten  cakes,  which  1  dis* 
cmsed  with  a  zeal  which  almost  sur- 
prised myself.  Having  ditiposed  of  the 
solid  part  of  my  entertainment,  I  was 
proceeding  to  regale  myself  with  a 
brimming  measure  of  strong  waters, 
when  mr  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
found  of  horses'  hoofs  In  brisk  motion 
tipon  the  broken  road,  and  etidently 
approaching  the  hoTcl  in  which  1  was 
at  that  moment  seated.  The  ominous 
clank  of  sword  scabbards  and  the  jingle 
of  brass  accoutrementfi,  announced, 
rniequiTocally,  that  the  horsemen  were 
of  tne  military  profession. 

**  The  red  coats  will  stop  here  un- 
doabtedly,"  said  the  old  woman,  obserr- 
faig,  1  suppose,  the  aniie ty  of  my  coun- 
tenance, "they  never  pass  it  without 
Coming  in  for  half  an  hour  to  drink  ot 
smoke  ;  if  yon  desire  to  avoid  them,  I 
can  hide  yon  safely,  but  dtmt  lose  a 
moment,  their  will  be  here  before  you 
can  count  a  hundred." 

1  thanked  the  good  woman  for  her 
hospitable  zeal ;  but  I  felt  a  repugnance 
to  concealing  myself  tm  she  suggested, 
trbicb  was  enhanced  br  the  conscious* 
ttcss  that  if  by  any  accident  1  were  de- 
tected while  lurking  in  the  room,  my 
situation  Would  of  itself  inevitalily  lead 
to  suspicions  and  protiablv  to  discovery. 
J,  therefore,  declined  her  offer,  and 
awaited  in  suspense  the  entrance  of  the 
soldiers.  I  had  time  before  they  made 
their  appearance  to  move  my  seat  hur- 
rfediy  from  the  tabic  to  the  hearth, 
where,  under  the  shade  of  the  large 
cbimnay  I  might  oi)serve  the  coming 
ti^itofs,  with  less  chance  of  being  my- 
self remarked  upon.  As  my  hostess 
had  anticipated,  the  horsemen  drew  up 
at  the  door  of  the  but,  and  ftte  dra- 
groons  entered  the  dark  chamber  where 
1  awaited  them.  Leaving  their  horses 
at  the  entrance,  with  much  noise  and 
cfatter  ther  proceeded  to  seat  them- 
selves and  call  for  liquor.  Three  of 
these  fellows  were  Dutchmen,  and  in* 
deed  all  bef onged,  ^  I  afterwards 
found,  to  a  Dutch  regiment,  which  had 
kieen  recruited  with  Irish  and  English, 
OS  also  partly  officered  from  the  same 
tiations.  Being  supplied  with  pipes 
and  dfink  (hey  soon  became  merry. 


and  not  suffering  their  sooking  to  in* 
terfere  with  their  eonversatioli,  they 
talked  loud  and  quickly,  for  the  most 
part  in  a  sort  of  barbarous  language, 
neither- Dutch  nor  English,  but  com- 
pounded of  both.  They  were  so  oceo' 
pied  with  their  own  jocularity  that  I 
had  very  great  hopes  of  escaping  ob^ 
servation  altogether*  and  remained 
quietlr  seated  in  a  comer  of  the  cbioi- 
ney,  leaning  back  upon  my  seat  oa  If 
asleep.  My  taciturnity  and  quiescence 
however,  did  not  avail  me,  for  one  of 
these  fellows  coming  over  to  the  hearth 
to  light  his  pipe,  perceived  me,  and 
looking  me  very  hard  in  the  facci  he 
said, 

**  What  countryman  are  you  brotbef« 
that  you  sit  with  a  covered  bead  in  the 
room  with  the  Prince's  soldiers T  At 
the  same  time  he  tossed  my  hat  off  my 
head  into  the  fire  ;  I  was  not  fool 
enough,  thoueh  somewhat  hot-blooded, 
to  suffer  the  insolence  of  this  fellow  to 
Involve  me  in  a  broil  so  dangerous  to 
my  person  and  ruinous  to  my  scheaiea« 
as  a  riot  with  these  soldiers  must 
prove.  I,  therefore,  quietly  taking  no 
my  hat  and  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  il 
observed^ 

"  Sir,  i  crave  yoor  pardon  If  I  have 
offended  you ;  I  am  a  strangef  in  these  ^ 
quarters,  and  a  poor,  Ignorant,  humble 
man,  desiring  only  to  drive  my  little 
trade  in  peace^  so  far  as  that  may  be 
done  in  these  troublous  times.** 

**  And  what  may  your  trade  be  f* 
said  the  same  fellow. 

**  I  am  a  travelling  merchant,"  I  re« 
plied,  **  and  sell  my  wares  as  cheap  oc 
any  trader  in  the  country." 

"Let  us  sec  them  forthwith,"  nM, 
he,  *'  mayhap  I  or  my  comrades  may 
want  something  which  you  can  supply, 
where  is  thy  chest  friend  ?  then  shell 
have  ready  money,**  (irinking  at  hie 
companions)  **  ready  money,  and  good 
weight,  and  sound  metal,  none  of  your 
rascally  pinchbeck.  Eh,  my  lads? 
Bring  forth  the  gooda  and  let  os 
see.** 

Thus  urged,  I  should  have  betrayed 
myself  had  I  hesitated  to  do  as  required^ 
and  aniious,  upon  any  terms,  to  quiet 
these  turbulent  men'  of  war,  I  un« 
buckled  my  puck  and  exhibited  its  con- 
tents upon  the  table  before  them. 

"  A  pair  of  lace  ruffles,  by  the  Lord,** 
said  one,  unceremoniously  seizing  upon 
the  articles  he  named. 

"  A  phial  of  perfume,**  continued 
another,  iumbUo;    oiex   vVl<^  i%xt«||(i 
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which  I  I  had  submitted  to  them ; 
**  washballs,  combs,  stationery,  slippers, 
small  knives,  tobacco,  by  ;  this 

merchant  is  a  prize,  mark  me,  honest 
fellow,  the  man  who  wrongs  th/ee  shall 
suffer,  fore  Gad  he  simll,  thou  sh.ilt  be 
fairly  dealt  with,"  (this  he  said  while  in 
the  act  of  pocketing  a  small  silver  to- 
bacco-box, the  roost  valuable  article  iu 
the  lot,)  "you  shall  come  with  me  to  head 
quarters,  the  captain  will  deal  with  you, 
and  never  haggle  about  the  price,  I 
promise  thee  his  good  will,  and  thou 
wilt  consider  me  accordingly — you'll 
find  him  a  profitable  customer,  he  has 
money  without  end,  and  throws  it 
about  like  a  gentleman — if  so  be  as  I 
tell  thee  I  shall  expect,  and  my  com- 
rades here,  a  piece  or  two  in  the  way 
of  a  compliment — ^but  of  this  anon- 
come  then  with  us,  buckle  on  thy  pack, 
quickly  friend.** 

There  was  no  use  in  my  declaring 
my  willingness  to  deal  with  themselves 
in  preference, to  their  master,  it  was 
clear  that  they  had  resolved  that  I 
should,  in  the  most  expeditious  and 
advantageous  way,  turn  my  goods  into 
money,  that  they  might  excise  upon 
me  to  the  amount  of  their  wishes. 
The  worthy  who  had  taken  a  lead  in 
these  arrangements,  and  who,  by  his 
stripes,  I  perceived  to  be  a  corporal, 
having  insisted  on  my  taking  a  dram 
with  him  to  cement  our  newly  formed 
friendship,  for  which,  however,  he  re- 
quested me  to  pay,  made  me  mount 
behind  one  of  his  comrades,  and  the 
party,  of  which  I  thus  formed  an  un- 
willing member,  moved  at  a  slow  trot 
towards  the  quarters  of  the  troop. 
Thev  reined  up  their  horses  at  the 
headf  of  the  long  bridge,  which  at  this 
Tillage  spans  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Shannon,  connecting  the  opposite 
counties  of  Tipperary  and  Clare.  A 
small  tower  built  originally,  no  doubt, 
to  protect  and  to  defend  this  pass,  oc- 
cupied the  near  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  and  in  its  rere,  but  connected 
with  it,  stood  several  straggling  build- 
ings rather  dilapidated.  A  dismounted 
trooper  kept  guard  at  the  door,  and 
my  conductor  having  dismounted,  as 
also  the  corporal,  the  latter  inquired, 

**  Is  the  captain  in  liis  quaru-rs  ?" 

"He is,"  replied  the  sentinel. 

And  without  more  ado  my  compa- 

nion  shovod  me  into  the  entrance  of 

the  small  dark  tower,   and  opening  a 

door  at  the  extremity  of  the   narrow 

chamber  into    which  we  had  passed 


from  the  street,  we  entered  a  second 
room  in  which  were  seated  some  half 
dozen  officers  of  various  ranks  and  ages 
engaged  in  drinking,  and  smoking,  and 
play  :  I  glanced  rapidly  from  man  to 
man,  and  was  nearly  satisfied  by  my 
inspection,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  back  had  been  turned  towards 
the  place  where  I  stood,  suddenly 
changed  his  position  and  looked  to- 
wards me  ;  as  soon  as  I  saw  his  face, 
my  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  I  knew 
that  my  life  or  death  was  balanced,  as 
it  were,  upon  a  razor*s  edge — the  name 
of  this  man  whose  unexpected  appear- 
ance thus  affected  me  was  Hugh  Oli- 
ver, and  good  and  strong  reason  bad  I 
to  dread  him  ;  for  so  bitterly  did  he 
hate  me,  that  to  this  moment,  I  do  ve- 
rily believe  he  would  have  compassed 
my  death  if  it  lay  in  his  power  to  do  so, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life  and 
soul :  for  I  had  been,  though  God  knows, 
with  many  sore  strugglings  and  at  the 
stern  call  of  public  duty,  the  judge  and 
condemner  of  his  brother,  and  though 
the  military  law,  which  I  was  called 
upon  to  administer,  would  permit  do 
other  course  or  sentence  than  the 
bloody  one  which  I  was  compelled  to 
pursue,  yet  even  to  this  hour  the  re- 
collection of  that  deed  is  heavy  at  my 
breast.  As  soon  as  I  saw  this  man  I 
felt  that  my  safety  depended  upon  the 
accident  of  his  not  recognising  me 
through  the  disguise  which  I  had  as- 
sumed, an  accident  against  which  were 
many  chances,  for  he  well  knew  my 
person  and  appearance. 

It  was  too  late,  now,  to  destroy  Ge- 
neral Sarsefield's  instructions,  any  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  ensure  detection  ; 
all  then  depended  upon  a  cast  of  the 
die.  When  the  first  moment  of  dis- 
may and  heart-sickening  agitation  had 
passed,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  mind 
acquired  a  collectedness  and  clearness 
more  complete  and  intense  than  I  had 
ever  experienced  before.  I  instantly 
perceived  that  he  did  not  know  me, 
for  turning  from  me  to  the  soldier  with 
an  air  of  indifference,  he  said.— 

"  Is  this  a  prisoner  or  a  deserter  ? 
What  have  you  brought  him  here  for, 
sirra  r 

*'  Your  wisdom  will  regard  him  as 
you  see  fit,  may  it  please  you,"  said 
the  corporal.  **  The  man  is  a  travelling 
merchant,  and,  overtaking  him  upon 
the  road,  close  by  old  Dame  Mac- 
Donagh's  cot,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  make  a  sort  of  prisoner  of  him. 
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that  yoar  honour  might  use  him  as 
might  appear  most  convenient ;  he  has 
many  commodities  which  are  not  un- 
worthj  of  price  in  this  wilderness,  and 
some  which  you  may  condescend  to 
make  use  of  yourself.  May  he  exhibit 
the  goods  he  has  for  sale,  a*nt  please 
you  ?" 

"  Ay,  let  us  see  them,**  said  he. 

"Unbuckle  your  pack,"  exclaimed 
the  corporal,  with  tne  same  tone  of 
command  with  which,  at  the  head  of 
his  guard,  he  would  have  said  "re- 
cover your  arms'* — "  unbuckle  your 
packy  fellow,  and  show  your  goods  to 
the  captiun — here  where  you  are.'* 

The  conclusion  of  his  directions 
was  suggested  by  my  endeavouring  to 
moTe  round  in  order  to  get  my  back 
towards  the  windows,  hoping  by  keep- 
ing my  face  in  the  shade,  to  escape 
detection.  In  this  manoeuvre,  how- 
ever, J  was  foiled  by  the  imperiousness 
of  the  soldier,  and  inwardly  cursing 
bis  ill-timed  interference,  I  proceeded 
to  present  my  merchandise  to  the 
loving  contemplation  of  the  officers, 
who  thronged  around  me,  with  a  strong 
light  from  an  opposite  window  full 
upon  my  face. 

As  I  continued  to  traffic  with  these 
gentlemen,  I  observed  with  no  small 
anxiety  the  eyes  of  Captain  Oliver 
fireouently  fixed  upon  me  with  a  kind 
of  aubious  inquiring  gaze. 

**  I  think  my  honest  fellow,**  he  said 
at  last,  "that  I  have  seen  you  some- 
where before  this.  Have  you  of^en 
dealt  with  the  military  T* 

**  I  have  traded,  sir,**  said  I,  "  with 
the  soldiery  many  a  time,  and  always 
been  honourably  treated.  Will  your 
worship  please  to  buy  a  pair  of  lace 
luffles  ?— very  cheap,  your  worship.** 

••  Why  do  you  wear  your  hair  so 
much  over  your  face,  sir  ?"  said  Oliver, 
without  noticing  my  suggestion.  *'  I 
promise  you,  I  think  no  good  of  thee ; 
throw  back  your  hair,  and  let  me  see 
thee  plainly.  Hold  up  your  face,  and 
look  straight  at  me  ;  throw  back  your 
hair,  sir/ 

I  felt  that  all  chance  of  escape  was 
at  an  end ;  and  stepping  forward  as 
Dear  as  the  table  would  allow  me  to 
him,  I  raised  my  head,  threw  back  my 
hair,  and  fixed  my  eyes  sternly  and 
boldly  upon  his  face.  I  saw  that  he 
knew  me  instantly,  for  his  countenance 
turned  as  pale  as  ashes  with  surprise 
and  hatred  ;  he  started  up,  placing  his 
hand  instinctively  upon  his  sword  hilt. 


and  glaring  at  me  with  a  look  so 
deadly,  that  I  thought  every  moment 
he  would  strike  his  sword  into  my 
heart.  He  said  in  a  kind  of  whisper, 
"  Hardress  Fitzgerald  ?** 

"  Yes,**  said  I  boldly,  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scene  had  effectually 
stirred  my  blood,  '*  Hardress  Fitzgerald 
is  before  you.  I  know  you  well.  Cap- 
tain Oliver.  I  know  how  you  hate 
me.  I  know  how  you  thirst  for  my 
blood  ;  but  in  a  good  cause,  and  in  the 
hands  of  God,  I  defy  you.** 

*'  You  are  a  desperate  villain,  sir,** 
said  Captain  Oliver;  *'a  rebel  and  a 
murderer.  Hollo,  there,  guard,  seize 
him." 

As  the  soldiers  entered  I  threw  my 
eyes  hastily  round  the  room,  and  ob- 
serving a  glowing  fire  upon  the  hearth, 
I  suddenly  drew  General  Sarsefield's 
packet  from  my  bosom,  and  casting  it 
upon  the  embers,  planted  my  foot 
upon  it. 

*'  Secure  the  papers,**  shouted  the 
Captain,  and  almost  instantly  I  was 
laid  prostrate  and  senseless  upon  the 
floor,  by  a  blow  from  the  butt  of  a 
carbine. 

I  cannot  say  how  long  I  continued 
in  a  state  of  torpor  ;  but  at  length, 
having  slowly  recovered  my  senses,  I 
found  myseu  lying  firmly  handcuffed 
upon  the  floor  of  a  small  chamber, 
through  a  narrow  loop-hole  in  one  of 
whose  walls  the  evening  sun  was  shi- 
ning. 1  was  chilled  with  cold  and  damp, 
and  drenched  in  blood,  which  had 
flowed  in  large  quantities  from  the 
wound  on  my  head.  By  a  strong 
effort  I  shook  off  the  sick  drowsiness 
which  still  hung  upon  me,  and  weak 
and  giddy  1  rose  with  pain  and  diffi- 
culty to  my  feet.  The  chamber  or 
rather  cell  in  which  I  stood,  was  about 
eight  feet  square,  and  of  a  height  very 
disproportiuncd  to  its  other  dimensions 
— its  altitude  from  the  floor  to  the 
Ceiling  being  not  less  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet.  A  narrow  slit  placed 
high  in  the  wail  admitted  a  scanty 
light,  but  sufficient  to  assure  me  that 
my  prison  contained  nothing  to  render 
the  sojourn  of  its  tenant  a  whit  less 
comfortless  than  my  worst  enemy  could 
have  wished.  My  first  impulse  was 
naturally  to  examine  the  security  of 
the  door — the  loophole  which  I  have 
mentioned  being  too  high  and  too 
narrow  to  afford  a  chance  of  escape. 
I  listened  attentively  to  ascertain  if 
possible,  whether  oi  not  «^  ^wdx^  Vk».^ 
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been  placed  upon  the  outside.  Not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard.  I  now  placed 
mj  shoulder  to  the  door,  and  sought 
with  all  my  combined  strength  and 
weight  to  force  it  open  ;  it,  however, 
resisted  all  my  efforts,  and  thus  baffled 
in  my  appeal  to  mere  animal  power, 
exhausted  and  disheartened,  I  threw 
myself  on  the  ground.  It  was  not  in 
my  nature,  howcTcr,  long  to  submit  to 
the  apathy  of  despair,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  on  my  feet  again.  With 
patient  scrutiny  I  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  the  fastenings 
which  secured  the  door.  The  plan! 
fortunately  having  been  nailed  together 
fresh,  had  shrunk  considerably,  so  aft 
to  leave  wide  chinks  between  each  and 
its  neighbour.  By  means  of  these 
apertures,  I  saw  that  my  dungeon  was 
secured,  not  by  a  lock,  as  I  had  feared, 
but  by  a  strong  wooden  bar,  running 
horizontally  across  the  door,  about 
midway  upon  the  outside. 

••  Now,**  thought  I,  ••  if  I  can  but  slip 
my  fingers  through  the  opening  of  the 
planks,  I  can  easily  remove  the  bar, 
and  then—-." 

My  attempts,  however,  were  all 
frustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  my 
bands  were  fastened  together,  each 
embarrassing  the  other,  and  rendering 
my  efforts  so  hopelessly  clumsy,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  give  them  over  in  de- 
spair. I  turned  with  a  sigh  from  my 
last  hope,  and  began  to  pace  my  narrow 
prison  floor,  when  my  eye  suddenly 
encountered  an  old  rusty  nail  or  hold- 
fast sticking  in  the  wall.  All  the  gold 
of  Plutus  Would  nut  have  been  so 
welcome  as  that  rusty  piece  of  iron. 
I  instantly  wrunf  it  from  the  wall,  and 
inserting  the  point  between  the  planks 
of  the  door  into  the  bolt,  and  working 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  I  had  at 
length  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  to 
perceive  that  the  beam  was  actually 
yielding  to  my  efforts,  and  prradually 
sliding  into  its  berth  in  the  wall.  I  have 
oflen  been  engraged  in  struggles  where 
great  bodily  strength  was  required  and 
every  thew  and  sinew  in  the  system 
taxed  to  the  uttermost,  but,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  I  never  was  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  and  overcome  by 
any  labouf  as  by  this  comparatively 
trifling  task.  Again  and  again  was  I 
obliged  to  desist,  until  my  cramped  finger 
Jofnts  recovered  their  power  ;  but,  at 
length  my  perseverance  was  rewarded, 
for,  little  by  little,  I  succeeded  in  rc- 
iaofing  the  bolt,  bo  far  a§  to  allow  the 


door  to  open  sufficiently  to  pdimit  me 
to  pass.  With  some  sqoeecing  I  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  my  way  into  a  small 
passage,  upon  which  my  prison  door 
opened.  This  led  into  a  chamber, 
somewhat  more  spacious  than  my  cell, 
but  still  containing  no  furniture,  and 
affording  no  means  of  escape  to  ono 
so  crippled  with  bonds  as  l-wat.  At 
the  far  extremity  of  this  room  was  a 
door  which  stood  ajar,  and,  stealthily 
passing  through  it,  I  found  myself  in  a 
room,  containing  nothing  but  a  few 
raw  hides,  which  rendered  the  atmos- 
phere nearly  intolerable.  Here  I 
checked  myself,  for  I  heard  voices  in 
busy  conversation  in  the  next  room. 
I  stole  softly  to  the  door  which  sepa- 
rated the  chamber  in  which  I  stood 
from  that  from  which  the  voices  pro- 
ceeded. A  moment  served  to  con- 
vince me  that  any  attempt  upon  it 
would  be  worse  than  fruitless,  for  it 
was  secured  upon  the  outside  by  a 
strong  lock,  besides  two  bars,  all  which 
I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  by  means 
of  the  same  defect  in  the  joining  of 
the  planks,  which  I  have  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  inner  door.  I  had 
approached  this  door  very  softly,  so 
that  my  proximity  being  wholly  unsus- 
pected by  the  speakers  within,  the 
conversation  continued  without  inter* 
ruption.  Planting  myself  close  to  the 
door,  I  applied  my  eye  to  one  of  the 
chinks  which  separated  the  boards, 
and  thus  obtained  a  full  view  of  the 
chamber  and  its  occupants.  It  was 
the  very  apartment  into  which  I  had 
been  first  conducted ;  the  outer  door 
which  faced  the  one  at  which  I  stood, 
was  closed,  and  at  a  small  table  were 
seated  the  only  tenants  of  the  rootn,— . 
two  officers,  one  of  whom  was  Captain 
Oliver;  the  latter  was  reading  a  paper 
which,  I  made  no  doubt,  was  the  do- 
cument with  which  1  had  been  en- 
trusted. 

••  The  fellow  deserves  it,  no  doubt," 
said  the  junior  officer.  "  But,  me* 
thinks,  considering  our  orders  from 
head-quarters,  you  deal  somewhat  too 
hastily." 

••Nephew,  nephew,"  said  Captain 
Oliver,  ••you  mistake  the  tenor  of  our 
orders.  We  were  directed  to  conci* 
liate  the  peasantry  by  fair  and  gentle 
treatment,  but  not  to  suffer  spies  and 
traitors  to  escape.  This  packet  is  of 
some  value,  though  not,  in  all  its  parts, 
intelligible  to  me.  The  bearer  has 
made  his  way  hither  under  a  disguite. 
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which,  riong  whh  the  other  eireutnttaii- 
ces  of  hiA  appearance  here,  is  Bufficicnt 
to  conrict  him  as  a  spy.* 

There  was  a  pause  here,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  the  younger  officer  said  : 

**  Spj  IS  a  hard  term,  no  doubt,  un- 
cle ;  but  it  is  possible,  nay,  likely,  that 
this  poor  devil  sought  merely  to  carry 
the  parcel,  with  which  he  was  charged, 
in  safety  to  its  destination.  Pshaw  I 
be  is  suffidently  punished  if  you  duck 
him,  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  between  the 
bridge  and  the  mill-dam." 

**  Young  man,**  said  Oliver,  some- 
what sternly,  ••do  not  obtrude  your 
advice  where  it  is  not  called  for,-lthis 
man,  for  whom  you  plead,  murdered 
your  own  father." 

I  could  not  see  how  this  announce- 
ment affected  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  for  his  back  was  to- 
wards me  ;  but  I  conjectured,  easily, 
that  my  last  poor  chance  was  gone,  for 
a  long  silence  ensued.  Captain  OH- 
Tcr  at  length  resumed  : 

**  I  know  the  villain  well ;  I  know 
him  capable  of  any  crime  ;  but,  by 
■  his  last  card  is'blayed,  and  the 
game  is  op : — he  shall  not  see  the 
moon  rise  to-night." 

There  was  here  another  pause  ;— 
Oliver  rose,  and,  going  to  the  outer 
door,  called : 

*  Hewson !  Hewson ! " 

A  grim-looking  corporal  entered. 

"  Hewson,  have  your  guard  ready  at 
eight  o'clock,  with  their  carbines  clean, 
and  a  round  of  ball-cartridge  each. 
Keep  them  sober ;  and,  further,  plant 
two  upright  posts  at  the  near  end  of 
tlie  bridge,  with  a  cross  one  at  ton,  in 
the  manner  of  a  gibbet.  See  to  tnese 
matters,  Hewson :  I  shall  be  with  you 
speedily." 

The  corporal  made  his  salutations 
and  retired.  Oliver  deliberately  fold- 
ed up  the  papers  which  I  had  been 
commissioned  with,  and  placing  them 
in  the  pocket  of  his  vest,  he  said  : 

"  Conning,  cunning  Master  Hardress 
Fitzgerald  hath  made  a  false  step  ;  the 
old  fox  is  in  the  toils.  Hardress  Fitz- 
gerald, Hardress  Fitzgerald,  I  will  blot 
you  out." 

He  repeated  these  words  several 
times,  at  the  same  time  rubbing  his 
finger  strongly  upon  the  table,  as  if  he 
•ought  to  erase  a  stain  : 

**I  wUiblot  you  out  J** 

There  was  a  kind  of  glee  in  his 
manner  and  expression  which  chilled 
iny  Tcry  heart 


••  You  shall  be  flrtt  shot  like  a  dog, 
and  then  hanged  like  a  dog : — shot  to- 
night«  and  hung  to-morrow ;  hung  at 
the  bridge-head  :  hung,  until  your 
bonps  drop  asunder !  *' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ex- 
ultation with  which  he  seemed  to  dwell 
upon,  and  to  particularize,  the  fate 
which  he  intended  for  me.  I  obser- 
ved, however,  that  his  face  was  deadlr 
pale,  and  felt  assured  that  his  consci- 
ence, and  inward  convictions,  were 
struggling  against  his  cruel  resolve. 
Without  further  comment  the  two  offi- 
cers left  the  room — I  suppose  to  over- 
see the  preparations  which  were  being 
made  for  the  deed  of  which  I  was  to 
be  the  victim.  A  chill,  sick  horror 
crept  over  me  as  they  retired,  and  I 
felt,  for  the  moment,  upon  the  brink  of 
swooning.  This  feeling,  however, 
speedily  gave  place  to  a  sensation  still 
more  terrible — a  state  of  excitement 
so  intense  and  tremendous  as  to  bor- 
der upon  literal  madness,  supervened  i 
my  brain  reeled  and  throbbed  as  if  it 
would  burst ;  thoughts  the  wildest  and 
the  most  hideous  flashed  through  my 
mind  with  a  spontaneous  rapidity  that 
scared  my  very  soul ;  while,  all  the 
time,  i  felt  a  strange  and  frightful  im- 
pulse to  burst  into  uncontrolled  laugh- 
ter. Gradually  this  fearful  paroxyum 
passed  away.  I  kneeled  and  prayed 
fervently,  and  felt  comforted  and  as- 
sured ;  but  still  I  could  not  view  the 
slow  approaches  of  certain  death  with- 
out an  agitation  little  short  of  agony* 

I  have  stood  in  battle  many  a  time, 
when  the  chances  of  escape  were  fear- 
fully small.  I  have  confronted  foe- 
men  in  the  deadly  breach.  1  have 
marched,  with  a  constant  heart,  against 
the  cannon*s  mouth.  Again  and  again 
has  the  beast  which  I  bestrode  been 
shot  under  me  ;  agdin  and  again  have 
I  seen  the  comrades  who  walked  be- 
side me  in  an  instant  laid  for  ever  in 
the  dust.  Again  and  again  have  I 
been  in  the  thick  of  battle,  and  of  its 
mortal  dangers,  and  never  felt  my 
heart  to  shake,  or  a  single  nerve  to 
tremble  ;  but  now,  helpless,  manacled, 
imprisoned,  doomed,  forced  to  watch 
the  approaches  of  an  inevitable  fate ; 
to  wait,  silent  and  moveless,  while 
death  as  it  were  crept  towards  me, 
human  nature  was  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most to  bear  the  horrible  situation. 

I  returned  again  to  the  closet  in 
which  I  had  found  myself  upon  reco- 
Tering  from  the  twooii* 
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The  eyening  sunshine  and  twilight 
was  fast  melting  into  darkness,  when  I 
heard  the  outer  door,  that  which  com- 
municated with  the  guard-room  in 
which  the  officers  had  been  amusing 
themselves,  opened  and  locked  again 
upon  the  inside.  A  measured  step 
then  approached,  and  the  door  of  the 
wretched  cell  in  which  I  lay  being 
rudely  pushed  open,  a  soldier  entered, 
who  carried  something  in  his  hand, 
but,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
place,  I  could  not  see  what. 

**  Art  thou  awake,  fellow  ?"  said  he, 
in  a  gruff  voice.  '*  Stir  thyself ;  get 
upon  thy  legs." 

His  orders  were  enforced  by  no 
very  gentle  application  of  his  military 
boot. 

"  Friend,"  said  I,  rising  with  diffi- 
culty, "you  need  not  insult  a  dying 
roan.  You  have  been  sent  hither  to 
conduct  me  to  death.  Lead  on !  My 
trust  is  in  God,  that  he  will  forgive  nie 
my  sins,  and  receive  my  soul,  redeem- 
ed by  the  blood  of  his  Son.** 

There  here  intervened  a  pause  of 
some  length,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
soldier  said,  in  the  same  gruff  voice, 
but  in  a  lower  key  : 

"  Look  ye,  comrade,  it  will  be  your 
own  fault  if  you  die  this  night.  On 
one  condition  I  promise  to  get  you  out 
of  this  hobble  with  a  whole  skin  ;  but, 
if  you  go  to  any  of  your  d d  gam- 
mon, by  G — ,  before  two  hours  are 
passed,  you  will  have  as  many  holes  in 
your  carcase  as  a  target.** 

'*  Name  your  conditions,**  said  I ; 
**  and  if  they  consist  with  honor,  I  will 
never  baulk  at  the  offer." 

•«  Here  they  are :  you  are  to  be  shot 
to-night,  by  Captain  01iver*s  orders  ; 
the  carbines  are  cleaned  for  the  job, 
and  the  cartridges  served  out  to  the 
men.     By  G —  I  tell  you  the  truth.** 

Of  this  I  needed  not  much  persua- 
sion, and  intimated  to  the  man  my  con- 
viction that  he  spoke  truth. 

••Well,  then,"  he  continued,  "now 
for  the  means  of  avoiding  this  u^ly 
business.  Captain  Oliver  rides  this 
night  to  head-quarters,  with  the  papers 
which  you  carried.  Before  he  starts 
he  will  pay  you  a  visit,  to  fish  what  he 
can  out  of  you,  with  all  the  fine  pro- 
mises he  can  make.  Humour  him  a 
little,  and,  when  you  find  an  oppor- 
tunity, stab  him  in  the  throat  above 
the  cuirass.** 

*'  \  feasible  plan,  surely,"  said  I, 
nUsiog  my  Mbackled  iiands,  **  for  a  man 


thus  completely  crippled  and  without  a 
weapon." 

'*  I  will  manage  all  that  presently  for 
you,*'  said  the  soldier  ;  "  when  you  have 
thus  dealt  with  him,  take  his  cloak  and 
hat,  and  so  forth,  and  put  them  on ;  the 
papers  you  will  find  in  the  pocket  of 
his  vest,  in  a  red  leather  case  ;  walk 
boldly  out — I  am  appointed  to  ride 
with  Captain  Oliver,  and  you  will  find 
me  holding  his  horse  and  my  own  by 
the  door  ;  mount  quickly,  and  I  will 
do  the  same,  and  then  we  will  ride  for 
our  lives  across  the  bridge.  You  will 
find  the  holster  pistols  loaded  in  case  of 
pursuit,  and  with  the  devirs  help,  we 
shall  reach  Limerick  without  a  hair 
hurt — my  only  condition  is,  that  when 
you  strike  Oliver,  you  strike  home,  and 
again  and  again,  until  he  is  Jinithed-^ 
and  I  trust  to  your  honour  to  remember 
me  when  we  reach  the  town.^ 

I  cannot  say  whether  I  resolved  right 
or  wrong,  but  I  thought  my  situation, 
and  the  conduct  of  Captain  Oliver, 
warranted  me  in  acceding  to  the  con- 
ditions propounded  by  my  visitant,  and 
with  alacrity  I  told  him  so,  and  desired 
him  to  give  me  the  power,  as  he  had 
nroDiised  to  do,  of  executing  them. 
With  speed  and  promptitude  he  drevr 
a  small  key  from  his  pocket,  and  in  an 
instant  the  manacles  were  removed  from 
my  hands.  How  my  heart  bounded 
within  mc  as  my  wrists  were  released 
from  the  iron  gripe  of  the  shackles — the 
first  titep  towards  freedom  was  made— 
my  self-reliance  returned,  and  I  felt 
assured  of  success. 

'*  Now  for  the  weapon,**  said  L 

"  I  fear  me  you  will  find  it  rather 
clumsy,  *  said  he,  **  but  if  well  handled 
it  will  do  as  well  as  the  best  Toledo  ; 
it  is  the  only  thing  I  could  get,  but  I 
sharpened  it  myself;  it  has  an  edge 
like  a  skean." 

He  placed  in  my  hand  the  steel  head 
of  a  halberd.  Grasping  it  firmly,  I 
found  that  it  made,  by  no  means  a  bad 
weapon  in  point  of  convenience,  for  it 
felt  in  the  hand  like  a  heavy  dagger, 
the  portion  which  formed  the  blade  or 
point  being  crossed  nearly  at  the  lower 
extremity  by  a  small  bar  of  metal,  at 
one  side  shaped  into  the  form  of  an  axe, 
and  at  the  other  into  that  of  a  hook— 
these  two  transverse  appendages  being 
muffled  by  the  folds  of  my  cravat, 
which  I  removed  for  the  purpose,  form- 
ed a  perfect  guard  or  hilt,  and  the 
lower  extremity  formed  like  a  tube  in 
which  the  pike  handle  had  been  insert- 
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ed,  afforded  ample  space  for  the  grasp 
of  my  hand — the  point  had  been  made 
as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  the  metal  he 
assured  me  was  good.     Thus  equipped 
be  left  me.  having  observed,  *'  the  Cap- 
tain sent  me  to  bring  you   to   your 
senses,  and  give  you  some  water,  that 
he  might  find  you  proper  for  his  visit ; 
here  is  the  pitcher,  I  think  I  have  re- 
vived you  sufficiently  for  the  Captain*s 
Irarpose.**     With  a  low  savage  laugh  he 
eft  me   to  my  reflections.      Having 
examined  and  arranged  the  weapon,  I 
carefully  bound  the  ends  of  the  cravat 
with   which   I  had  secured  the  cross 
part  of  the  spear  head,  firmly  round  my 
wrist,  so  that  in  case  of  a  struggle  it 
might  not  easily  be  forced  from  my 
hand,  and  having  made  these  precau- 
tionary dispositions,  I  sate  down  upon 
the  ground  with  my  back  against  the 
wall,  and  my  hands  together  under  my 
coat,awaiting  my  visitor.  The  time  wore 
slowly  on  ;  the  dusk  became  dimmer 
and  dimmer,  until  it  nearly  bordered  on 
total  darkness.    '*  How*s  this,"  said  I 
inwardly,  "  Captliin  Oliver  you  said  I 
should  not  see  the  moon  rise  to-night ; 
methinks  you  are  somewhat  tardy  in 
fulfilling  your  prophecy."     As  I  made 
this  reflection,  a  noise  at  the  outer  door 
announced  the  entrance  of  a  visitant. 
I  knew  that  the  decisive  moment  was 
come,  and  letting  my  head  sink  upon 
my  breast,  and  assuring  mysell  that  my 
hands  were  concealed,  I  awaited,  in  the 
attitude  of  deep  dejection,  the  approach 
of  my  foe  and  betrayer.     As  I  had  cx- 
pectedy   Ciiptain    Oliver  entered    the 
room  where  I  lay  ;  he  was  equipped 
for  instant  duty,  as  far  as  the  imperfect 
twilight  would  allow  me  to  see  ;  the 
long  sword  clanked  upon  the  floor,  as 
he  made  his  vmy  through  the  lobbies, 
which  led  to  my  place  of  confinement ; 
his  ample  military  cloak    hung  upon 
his  arm — his  cocked  hat  was  upon  his 
head,  and  in  all  points  he  was  prepared 
for  the  road.     This  tallied  exactly  with 
what  my  strange  informant  had  told 
me.      I   felt  my  heart  swell  and  my 
breath  come  thick,  as  the  awful  moment 
which  was  to  witness  the  death -strugrgle 
of  one  or  other  of   us    approached. 
Captain  Oliver  stood  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  the  place  where  I  sat,  or  rather 
lay,  and  folding  his  arms  he  remained 
silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  ifarranging 
in  his  mind  how  he  should  address  me. 
*'  Hardress  Fitzgerald,"  he  began  at 
length,  *'  are  you  awak^  ?  stand  up  if 
you  desire  to  hear  of  matters  nearly 


touching  your  life  or  death ;  get  up,  I 
say." 

I  arose,  doggedly,  and  affecting  the 
awkward  movements  of  one  whose  hands 
were  bound, 

"  Well,"  said  I,  «  what  would  you  of 
me  ? — is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  thus 
imprisoned,  without  a  cause,  and  about, 
as  I  suspect,  to  suffer  a  most  unjust  and 
violent  sentence,  but  must  I  also  be  dis- 
turbed during  the  few  moments  left  me 
for  reflection  and  repentance,  by  the 
presence  of  my  persecutor.  What  do 
you  want  of  me  r' 

**  As  to  your  punishment,  sir,**  said 
he,  "  your  own  deserts  have,  no  doubt, 
suggested  the  likelihood  of  it  to  your 
mind ;  but  I  now  am  with  you  to  let 
you  know,  that  whatever  mitigation  of 
vour  sentence  you  may  look  for,  must 
be  earned  by  your  compliance  with  my 
orders.  You  must  frankly  and  fully 
explain  the  contents  of  the  packet 
which  you  endeavoured  this  day  to  de- 
stroy, and  farther,  you  must  tell  all  that 
you  know  of  the  designs  of  the  popish 
rebels." 

**  And  if  I  do  this  I  am  to  expect  a 
mitigation  of  my  punishment — ^is  it  not 
sor 

Oliver  bowed. 

**  And  what  it  this  mitigation  to  be  ? 
On  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  what  is  it 
to  be?**  inquired  I. 

•*  When  you  have  made  the  disclo- 
sure required,"  he  replied,  "you  shall 
hear ;  'lis  then  time  to  talk  of  indul- 
gences." 

"  Methinks  it  would  then  be  too  late," 
.  answered  I,  **  but  a  chance  is  a  chance, 
and  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a 
straw.  You  are  an  honourable  man 
Captain  Oliver ;  I  must  depend,  I  sup- 
pose on  your  good  faith.  Well,  sir, 
before  I  make  the  desired  communica- 
tion, I  have  one  question  more  to  put. 
What  is  to  befal  me,  in  case  that  I,  re- 
membering the  honour  of  a  soldier  and 
a  gentleman,  rcjectyour  infamous  terms, 
scorn  your  mitigations,  and  defy  your 
utmost  power.** 

•'  In  that  case,"  replied  he  coolly,  "be- 
fore half  an  hour  you  shall  be  a  corpse." 

"  Then,  God  nave  mercy  on  your 
soul,"  said  1,  and  springing  forward  I 
dashed  the  weapon,  which  I  held,  at 
his  throat.  I  missed  my  aim,  but  struck 
him  full  in  the  mouth  with  such  force 
that  most  of  his  front  teeth  were  dis- 
lodged, and  the  point  of  the  spear-head 
passed  out  under  his  jaw,  at  the  ear. 
My  onset  was  so  sudden  9iiid\icv^i.^^cX- 
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ed  that  be  reeled  back  to  the  wall,  and 
did  not  recover  his  equilibrium  in  time 
to  prevent  my  dealing  a  second  blov»% 
which  I  did  with  my  whole  force  ;  the 
point  unfortunately  struck  the  cuirass, 
near  the  neck,  and  glancing  aside  it  in- 
flicted but  a  flesh  wound,  tearing  the 
skin  and  tendons  along  the  throat.  He 
now  grappled  with  me,  strange  to  say, 
without  uttering  any  cry  of  alarm  ;  be- 
ing a  very  powerful  man,  and  if  any- 
thing, rather  beavit^r  and  more  strongly 
built  than  I,  he  succeeded  in  drawing 
me  with  him  to  the  ground.     We  fell 
together,  with  a  heavy  crash,  tugging 
and  straining  in  what  we  were  both 
conscious  was  a  mortal  strujfgle ;    at 
length    I   succeeded   in  getting  over 
him,  and  struck  him  twice  more  in  the 
face  ;  still  he  struggled  with  an  energy 
which    nothing  but    the    tremendous 
•take  at  issue  could  have  sustained.     I 
succeeded  again   in  inflicting  several 
more   wounds   upon  him,  any  one  of 
-which  might  have  been  mortal.    While 
thus  contending  he  clutched  his  hands 
about  my  throat,  so  firmly  that  I  felt 
the   blood  swelling   the   veins  of  my 
temples  and  face  almost  to   bursting. 
Again  and  again  I  struck  the  weapon 
deep  into  his  face  and  throat,  but  lite 
seemed  to  adhere  in  him  with  an  al- 
most inseci  tenacity.     My  sight  now 
nearly  failed,  my  senses  almost  forsook 
me,  1  felt  upon  the  point  of  suffocation 
when,  with  one  desperate  effort,  I  struck 
him  another  and  a  last  blow  in  the  face. 
The  weapon  which  I  wielded  had  light- 
ed upon  the  eye,  and  the  point  pene- 
trated the   brain  ;  the  body  quivered 
under  me,  the  deadly  grasp  relaxed, 
and   Oliver  lay  upon  the  ground   a 
corpse!     As  1  arose  and  shook  the 
weapon  and  the  bloody  cloth  from  my 
hand,  the  moon,  which  he  had  foretold 
I  should  never  see  rise,  shone  bright 
and  broad  into  the  room  and  disclosed, 
with  ghastly  distinctness :  the  mangled 
features  uf  the  dead  soldier,  the  mouth 
full  of  clotting  blood  and  broken  teeth 
lay  open — the  eve,  close  by  whose  lid 
the  fatal  wound  had  been  inflicted,  was 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  bath- 
ed in  blood,  but  had  started  forth  nearly 
from  the  socket,  and  gave  to  the  face, 
bv  its  fearful  unlikeliness  to  the  other 
glazing  orb,  a  leer  more  hideous  and 
unearthly  than  fancy  ever  saw  ;   the 
wig,  with  all  its  rich  curls,  had  fallen 
with  the  hat  to  the  floor,  Iraviug  the 
•horn  head  exposed,  and  in  many  places 
mMrked  by  ike  recent  •truggle — ^the 


rich  lace  cravat  was  drenched  in  blood, 
and  the  gay  uniform  in  many  places 
soiled  with  the  same.  It  is  hard  to  say 
with  what  feelings  I  looked  upon  the 
unsightly  and  revolting  mass  which  had 
60  lately  been  a  living  and  a  comely 
man.  I  had  not  any  time,  however, 
to  spare  for  reflection ;  the  deed  was 
done — the  responsibility  was  upon  me, 
and  all  was  registered  in  the  book  of 
that  God  who  judges  rightly. 

With  eager  haste  I  removed  from 
the  body  such  of  the  military  accoutre- 
ments as  were  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  my  disguise.  I  buckled  on  the 
sword,  drew  off  the  military  boots,  and 
donned  them  myself,  placed  the  briga- 
dier wig  and  cocked  hat  upon  my  head, 
threw  un  the  cloak,  drew  it  up  about 
mvface,  and  proceeded  with  the  papers, 
wnich  I  founid  as  the  soldier  had  fore- 
told me,  and  the  key  of  the  outer  lobby, 
to  the  door  of  the  guard  room  ;  this  I 
opened,  and  with  a  Arm  and  rapid  tread 
walked  through  the  oflScers,  who  rose 
as  I  entered,  and  passed  without  ques> 
tion  or  interruption  td  the  street  door. 
Here  I  was  met  by  the  grim-looking 
corporal,  Hewson,  who,  saluting  me, 
•aid,  "  bow  soon,  Captain,  shall  the  file 
be  drawn  out  and  the  prisoner  de- 
spatched W 

**  In  half  an  hour,"  I  replied,  without 
raising  my  voice. 

The  man  again  saluted,  and  in  two 
steps  I  reached  the  soldier  who  held 
the  two  horses,  as  he  had  intimated. 

**  Is  all  right  T  said  he  eagerly. 

**  Ay,"  said  I,  "  which  horse  am  I 
to  mount  ?" 

He  satisfied  me  upon  this  point,  and 
I  threw  myself  into  the  saddle ;  the 
soldier  mounted  his  horse,  and  dashing 
the  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  the  animal 
which  I  bestrode,  we  thundered  along 
the  narrow  bridge.  At  the  far  extremity 
a  sentinel,  as  we  approached,  called  out, 
"who  goes  there?  stand  and  give  the 
word."  Heedless  of  the  interruption, 
with  my  heart  bounding  with  excite- 
ment, I  dashed  on,  as  did  also  the  sol- 
dier who  accompanied  me. 

"Stand,  or  I  fire,  give  the  word," 
cried  the  sentry. 

"  God  save  the  king,  and  to  hell  with 
the  Prince,**  shouted  I,  flinging  the 
cocked  hat  in  his  face  as  I  gallopped 
by. 

The  response  was  the  sharp  report 
of  a  carbine,  accompanied  by  the  whiz 
of  a  bullet,  which  passed  (urectly  be- 
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twten  me  tnd  my  comrade,  now  riding 
betide  rae. 

*«  Hurrah  T  I  sliouted,  **  try  it  again 
nv  boy,"  and  away  we  went  at  a  gallop 
wnicb  bid  fair  to  distance  everything 
like  pursuit.  Never  was  spur  more 
needed,  however,  for  soon  the  clatter 
of  horses*  hoob,  in  full  speed,  crossing 
the  briil^e,  came  sharp  and  clear 
through  the  stillness  of  the  nirht. 
A«ray  we  went,  with  our  pursuers  close 
behind  ;  one  mile  was  passed,  another 
nearly  completed  ;  the  moon  now  shone 
fbrth^  and  toming  in  the  saddle  I  look- 
ed back  opon  the  road  we  had  passed. 
One  trooper  had  headed  the  rest,  and 
was  wfthtn  a  hundred  yards  of  us.  I 
•aw  the  fellow  throw  himself  from  his 
horie  opoa  the  ground.  I,  knew  his 
object,  aud  said  to  my  comrade,  **  lower 
yoor  body — lie  6at  over  the  saddle,  the 
fellow  ia  going  to  fire.**  I  had  hardly 
apoken  when  the  report  of  a  carbine 
startled  the  eehoet,  and  the  ball  striking 
the  bind  le-r  of  my  companion's  horse, 
the  poor  animal  fell  headlong  upon  the 
roao,  throwing  his  rider  head-furemost 
over  the  saddle.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  stop  and  share  whatever  fate  might 
await  ray  comrade  ;  but  my  second  and 
wiser  one  was  to  spur  on,  and  save  my- 
self and  my  despatch.  I  rode  on  at  a 
gallop,  turning  to  observe  my  comrade's 


fate,  1  law  his  pursuer,  having  remount* 
ed.  ride  raptiJIy  up  to  him,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  spot  where  the  man  and  horse 
lay,  rein  in  and  dismount.  He  was 
hardly  upon  the  ground,  when  my  com- 

K anion  shot  him  dead  with  one  of  the 
olster  pistols  which  he  had  drawn 
from  the  pipe,  and  Iraping  nimbly  over 
a  ditch  at  the  side  of  the  road,  he  was 
soon  lost  among  the  ditches  and  thorn 
bushes  which  covered  that  part  of  the 
country.  Another  mile  being  passed  I 
had  ttie  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  the 
pursuit  was  given  over,  and  in  an  hour 
more  I  crossed  Thomond  bridge,  and 
slept  that  night  in  the  fortress  of 
Limerick,  having  delivered  the  packet, 
the  result  of  whose  safe  arrival  was  the 
destruction  of  William's  great  train  of 
artillery,  then  upon  its  way  to  the 
besiegers. 

Years  after  this  adventure,  I  met  in 
France  a  young  officer,  who  I  found  had 
served  in  Captain  Oliver's  regiment, 
and  he  explained  what  I  had  never  bcr 
fore  understood — the  motives  of  the  man 
who  had  wrought  my  deliverance. 
Stranp^e  to  say,  he  was  the  foster  brother 
of  Oliver,  whom  he  thus  devoted  to 
death,  but  in  reveng^e  for  the  most 
grievous  wrong  which  one  man  can  in- 
flict upon  another  I 
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CHAPTER   LII. — A   DISCOVERY. 


^  A  note  for  Monsieur,"  said  the 
waiter,  awaking  me  at  the  same  time 
from  the  soundest  sleep  and  most  de- 
lightful dream.     The  billet  was  thus : 

"  If  yonr  excellency  does  not  intend 
to  slaml>er  dxarwg  the  next  twenty- 
four  bomrs»  it  might  be  as  well  to  re- 
member that  we  are  waiting  breakfast. 
Ever  yoorsy  Kilkee." 

It  is  tmey  then,  said  I — fbllowing 
np  the  delusion  of  my  dream.  It  is 
true,  I  am  really  domesticated  once 
more  with  the  Callonbys.  My  suit 
is  prospering,  and  at  lenjg^h  the  long- 
sought,  long-hoped  for  moment  is 
come  — 

«  Well,  Harry,"  said  Kilkee,  as  he 
d&«hed  open  the  door.  **  Well,  Harry, 
how  are  you,  better  than  last  night,  I 
hope?" 

**  Ob  yesy  oonsiderably.     In  het,  I 


can't  think  what  could  have  been  the 
matter  with  me  ;  but  I  felt  confound- 
edly uncomfortable." 

"  You  did  I  Why,  man,  what  can 
you  mean  ;  waa  it  not  a  joke  ?" 

**  A  Joke,"  said  I,  with  a  start. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  I  thought  it 
was  only  the  sequel  of  the  other  hum- 
bug." 

"  The  sequel  of  the  other  humbug!" 
Gracious  mercy !  thought  I,  getting 
pale  with  horror,  is  it  thus  he  ventures 
to  designate  my  attachment  to  his 
sbter  ? 

"  Come,  come,  it's  all  over  now. 
What  the  devil  could  have  persuaded 
you  to  push  the  thing  so  far  V" 

"  Really,  I  am  so  completely  in  the 
dark  as  to  your  meaning  that  I  only 
get  deeper  in  mystery  by  my  chance 
replies.     What  do  vou  mean?" 

"What  do  lmetii\    V^Vn,  xJc^aal- 
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fair  of  last  night  of  course.  All  Mu- 
nich is  fiill  of  it,  and  most  fortunately 
for  you,  the  king  has  taken  it  all  in 
the  most  good-humoured  way,  and 
laughs  more  than  any  one  else  about 
it." 

Oh,  then,  thought  I,  I  must  have 
done  or  said  something  last  night, 
during  my  illness,  that  I  can't  remem- 
ber now.  "  Come,  Kilkec,  out  with 
it.  What  happened  last  night,  that 
has  served  to  amuse  the  good  people 
of  Munich?  For  as  I  am  a  true 
man,  I  forget  all  you  are  alluding 
to." 

"  And  don't  remember  the  Greek 
Loan— eh  ?" 

"  The  Greek  Loan !" 

*'  And  your  excellency's  marked 
reception  by  his  Majesty  ?  By  Jove, 
though,  it  was  the  rarest  piece  of  im- 
pudence I  ever  heard  of ;  hoaxing  a 
crowned  head,  quizzing  one  of  the 
Lord's  anointed  is  une  peu  tropfort" 

"  If  you  really  do  not  wish  to  ren- 
der me  insane  at  once,  for  the  love  of 
mercy  say,  in  plain  terms,  what  all  this 
means  ?" 

"  Come,  come,  I  see  you  are  incor- 
rigible ;  but  as  breakfast  is  waiting 
all  this  time,  we  shall  have  all  your 
explanations  below  stairs." 

Before  I  had  time  for  another  ques- 
tion, Kilkee  passed  his  arm  within 
mine,  and  led  me  along  the  corridor, 
pouring  out,  the  entire  time,  a  whole 
rhapsody  about  the  practical  joke  of 
my  late  illness,  which  he  was  pleased 
to  say,  would  ring  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other. 

Lord  Callonby  was  alone  in  the 
breakfast-room  when  we  entered,  and 
the  moment  he  perceived  me  called 
out, 

*'  Eh,  Lorrequer,  you  here  still  ? 
Why,  man,  I  thought  you'd  have 
been  over  the  Frontier  early  this 
morning  ?" 

*'  Indeed,  my  lord,  1  am  not  exactly 
aware  of  any  urgent  reason  for  so  ra- 
pid a  flight." 

"  You  are  not !  The  devil,  you  are 
not.  Why,  you  must  surely  have 
known  his  majesty  to  be  the  best  tem- 
pered man  in  his  dominions,  then,  or 
you  would  never  have  played  off  such 
a  rusey  though,  I  must  say,  there  never 
was  anything  better  done.  Old  Hei- 
dersteen,  the  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, is  nearly  deranged  this  morning 
about  it — it  seems  that  he  was  the 


first  that  fell  into  the  trap  ;  bat  seri- 
ously speaking,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  you  got  away  from  this ;  the 
Icing,  it  is  true,  has  behaved  with  the 
best  possible  good  feeling  ;  but  " 

"  My  lord,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask, 
perhaps,  indeed,  in  all  likelihood  the 
last  I  shall  ever  ask  of  your  lordship, 
it  is  this — what  are  you  alluding  to  all 
this  while,  and  for  what  especial  rea- 
son do  you  suggest  my  inunediate  de- 
parture from  Munich  ?" 

*'  Bless  my  heart  and  soul — you 
surely  cannot  mean  to  carry  the  tlung 
on  any  further — you  never  can  intend 
to  assume  your  ministerial  functions  by 
daylight  ?" 

"  My  jrhat! — my  ministerial  func- 
tions." 

**  Oh  no,  that  were  too  much — 
even  though  his  majesty  did  say — that 
you  were  the  most  agreeable  diplomate 
ne  had  met  for  a  long  time." 

"  I,  a  diplomate." 

"  You,  certainly.  Surely  you  can- 
not be  acting  now  ;  why,  gracious 
mercy,  Lorrequer  !  can  it  be  possible 
that  you  were  not  doing  it  by  design, 
do  you  really  not  know  in  what  clu^ 
racter  you  appeared  last  night?" 

"  If  in  any  other  than  that  of  Harry 
Lorrequer,  my  lord,  I  pledge  my  ho- 
nour, 1  am  ignorant." 

"  Nor  the  uniform  you  wore,  don't 
you  know  what  it  meant  ?" 

"  The  tailor  sent  it  to  my  room." 

"  Why,  man,  by  Jove,  this  will  kill 
me,"  sud  Lord  Callonby,  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  Kilkee, 
a  hitherto  silent  spectator  of  our  col- 
loquy, joined  to  such  an  extent,  that 
I  thought  he  should  burst  a  blood- 
vessel. **  Why,  man,  you  went  as  the 
Charg^  d' Affaires." 

"  I,  the  Charg6  d' Affaires  1" 

*'  That  you  £d,  and  a  most  success- 
ful debut  you  made  of  it." 

While  shame  and  confusion  covered 
me  from  head  to  foot  at  the  absurd 
and  ludicrous  blunder  I  had  been 
guilty  of,  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
was  so  strong  in  me,  that  I  fell  upon 
a  sofa  and  laughed  on  with  the  others 
for  full  ten  minutes. 

"  Your  excellency  is,  I  am  rejoiced 
to  find,  in  good  spirits,"  said  Lady 
Callonby,  entering  and  presenting  her 
hand. 

<<  He  is  so  glad  to  have  finished  the 
Greek   Loan»"  said  Lady  Catherine* 
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flmiling  with  a  half  malicious  twinkle 
of  the  eje. 

Just  at  this  instant  another  door 
opened^  and  Lady  Jane  appeared. 
Luckily  for  me,  me  increased  mirth 
of  the  party,  as  Lord  Callonhy  in- 
formed them  of  my  blunder,  prevented 
their  paying  any  attention  to  me,  for 
as  I  half  sprung  forward  toward  her, 
my  agitation  would  have  revealed  to 
any  observer,  the  whole  state  of  my 
feeUngs.  I  took  her  hand  which  she 
extended  to  me,  without  speaking, 
and  bowing  deeply  over  it,  raised  my 
head,  and  looked  into  her  eyes,  as  if 
to  read  at  one  glance  mv  fiite  and 
when  I  let  fall  her  hand,  I  would  not 
have  exchanged  my  fortune  for  a  king- 
dom. 

**  Ton  have  heard,  Jane,  how  our 
friend  opened  his  campaign  in  Munich 
last  night.** 

**  Oh,  I  hope,  Mr.  Lorrequer,  they 
are  only  quizzing.  You  surely  could 
not " 

**  Could  not.  What  he  could  not 
—what  he  would  not  do,  is  beyond  my 
calculation  to  make  out,'*  said  Kilkee, 
laughiqg,  **  anything  in  life,  from 
breaking  an  axletree    to  hoaxing  a 

1  turned,  as  may  be  imagined,  a 
deaf  ear  to  this  allusion,  which  really 
frightened  me,  not  knowing  how  far 
KiUcee's  information  might  lead,  nor 
how  he  might  feel  disposed  to  use  it. 
Lady  Jane  turned  a  half  reproachful 
fflance  at  me,  as  if  rebuking  my  folly; 
but  the  interest  she  thus  took  in  me, 
I  should  not  have  bartered  for  the 
smile  of  the  proudest  queen  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Breakout  over.  Lord  Callonby  un- 
dertook to  explain  to  the  Court  the 
blunder,  by  which  I  had  unwittingly 
been  betrayed  into  personating  the 
newly  arrived  minister,  and  as  the  mis- 
take was  more  of  their  causing  than 
my  own,  my  excuses  were  accepted, 
and  when  his  lordship  returned  to  the 
hotel,  he  brought  wiui  him  an  invita- 
tion for  me  to  dine  at  Court  in  my 
own  unaccredited  character.  By  this 
time  I  had  been  carrying  on  the  si^e 
as  briskly  as  circumstances  permitted ; 
Lady  Cailonby  being  deeply  interested 
In  her  newly  arrived  purchases,  and 
Lady  Catherine  being  good-natured 
enough  to  pretend  to.  be  so  also,  left 
me*  at  intenrals,  many  opportunities  of 
speaMng  to  Ladj  Jane. 


As  I  feared  that  such  occasions 
would  not  often  present  themselves,  I 
determined  on  making  the  best  use  of 
my  time,  and  at  once  led  the  conver- 
sation towards  the  goal  I  aimed  at,  by 
asking,  ^^  if  Lady  Jane  had  completely 
forgotten  the  wild  cliffs  and  rocky 
coast  of  Clare,  amid  the  tall  mountains 
and  elaciered  peaks  of  the  Tyrol  ?" 

"  Far  from  it,*'  she  replied.  "  I  have 
a  most  clear  remembrance  of  bold 
Mogher  and  the  rolling  swell  of  the 
blue  Atlantic,  and  long  to  feel  its 
spray  once  more  upon  my  cheek ;  but 
tnen,  I  knew  it  in  childhood — vour 
acquaintance  with  it  was  of  a  later 
date,  and  connected  with  fewer  happy 
associations.** 

"  Fewer  happy  associations —  how 
can  you  say  so  ?  Was  it  not  there 
the  brightest  hours  of  my  whole  life 
were  passed — was  it  not  there  I  first 

met *' 

^^  Kilkee  tells  me,**  said  Lady  Jane, 
interrupting  me  shortly,  ''that  Miss 
Bingham  is  extremely  pretty.** 

This  was  turning  my  flank  with  a 
vengeance ;  so  I  muttered  something 
about  difference  of  tastes,  &c.  and  con- 
tinued, "  I  understand  my  worthy 
cousin  Guy,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  your  acquaintance  in  Paris.'* 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  blush,  which 
she  did  deeply,  and  said  nothing. 

"  He  is  expected,  I  believe,  in  a  few 
days  at  Munich,"  said  I,  fixing  my 
eyes  upon  her,  and  endeavouring  to 
read  her  thoughts.  She  blushed  more 
deeply,  and  the  blood  at  my  own  heart 
ran  cold,  as  I  thought  over  all  I  had 
heard,  and  I  muttered  to  myself  ^^  she 
loves  him." 

"  Mr.  Lorrequer,  the  carriage  is 
waiting  and  as  we  are  going  to  the 
gallery  this  morning,  ana  have  much 
to  see,  pray  let  us  have  your  escort." 

"  01^  I  am  sure,"  said  Catherine, 
^^  his  assistance  will  be  considerable-— 
particularly  as  his  knowledge  of  art 
only  equals  his  tact  in  botany.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Jane." — But  Jane  was 
gone. 

They  leflt  the  room  to  dress,  and  I 
was  alone — alone  with  my  anxious, 
now  half  despairing  thoughts,  crowd- 
ing and  rushing  upon  my  beating  brain. 
She  loves  him,  and  I  have  only  come 
to  witness  her  becoming  the  wife  of 
another.  I  see  it  all  too  plainly — m^ 
uncle's  arrival — Lord  Calloivb^'%  fwDOi- 
liar  manner— J ane^A  o^m  cox&««iAsni\ 
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all,  all  convince  me,  that  my  fate  is 
decided.  Now,  then,  for  one  last 
brief  explanation,  and  I  leave  Munich 
never  to  see  her  more.  Just  as  I  had 
so  spoken,  she  entered — her  gloves 
had  been  forgotten  in  the  room,  and 
she  came  in  not  knowing  that  I  was 
there.  What  would  I  not  have  given 
at  that  moment,  for  the  ready-witted 
assurance,  the  easy  self-possession,  with 
which  I  should  have  made  my  advances 
had  my  heart  not  been  as  deeply  en- 
gaged as  I  now  felt  it.  Alasl  My 
courage  was  gone;  there  was  too 
much  at  stake,  and  I  preferred,  now 
that  the  time  was  come,  any  suspense, 
an^  vacillation,  to  the  dreadful  cer- 
tainty of  refusal. 

These  were  my  first  thot^hts  as 
she  entered  ;  how  they  were  followed 
I  cannot  say.  The  same  evident  con- 
fhsion  of  my  brain,  which  I  once  felt 
when  mounting  the  breach  in  a  storm- 
par^,  now  completely  beset  me  ;  and 
as  then,  when  death  and  destruction 
raged  on  every  side,  I  held  on  mv  way 
regardless  of  every  obstacle,  and  for- 
gfettipg  all  save  the  goal  before  me  ;  so 
did  I  now,  in  the  intensity  of  my 
excitement,  disregard  every  thing,  save 
the  story  of  my  love,  which  I  poured 
forth  whb  that  fervour  which  truth 
only  can  give.  But  she  spoke  not— 
her  averted  head — her  cold  and  tremu- 
lous hand,  and  half-drawn  sigh  were 
all  that  replied  to  me,  as  I  waited  for 
that  one  word  upon  which  hung  all 
my  fortune.  At  leng^  her  hand, 
which  I  scarcely  held  within  my  own, 
was  gently  withdrawn.  She  lifted  it 
to  her  eyca,  but  still  was  silent. 

"  Enough,"  s!ud  I,  '•  I  seek  not  to 
pain  you  more.  The  daring  ambition 
that  prompted  me  to  love  you,  has 
met  its  heaviest  retribution.  Farewell. 
You*  Lady  Jane,  have  nothing  to  re- 
^oaoh  voorself  with — ^you  never  en- 
Qourageo^  you  never  deceived  me.  I 
itnd  I  alone  tmve  been  to  blame,  and 
mine  must  be  the  suffering.  Adieu, 
then,  once  more,  and  now  for  ever." 

She  turned  slowly  round,  and  as  the 
handkerchief  fell  from  her  hand — her 
features  were  pale  as  marble — I  saw 
that  she  waa  endeavouring  to  speak, 
but  CQuld  not ;  and  at  length  as  the 
colour  came  slowly  back  to  her  cheek, 
her  lip§  moved,  and  just  as  I  leaned 
forward,  with  a  baatbg  heart  to  hear, 
h^pr  liitir  capt  runiuqg  forward,  and 


suddenly  checked  herself  in  her  career, 
as  she  said,  laughingly — 

^'  Mllle  pardons,  Jane,  but  his  Ex- 
cellency must  take  another  occasion  to 
explain  the  quadruple  alliance,  for 
mamma  has  been  waiting  in  the 
carriage  these  ten  minutes." 

I  followed  them  to  the  door,  placed 
them  in  the  carriage,  and  was  turning 
again  towards  the  house,  when  Lady 
Callonby  said— 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lorrequer,  we  count 
upon  you — you  must  not  desert  us." 

I  muttered  something  about  not 
feeling  well. 

*^And,  then,  perhaps,  the  Greek 
loan  is  engaging  yoi:^  attention,"  said 
Catherine ;  *^  or,  mayhap,  some  reci- 
procity treaty  is  not  prospering." 

The  malice  of  tins  last  sally  told, 
for  Jane  blushed  deeply,  and  I  felt 
overwhelmed  with  confusion. 

^^  But  pray  come — the  drive  will  do 
you  good." 

'^  Your  ladyship  will,  I  am  certain, 
excuse"—— 

Just  as  I  had  got  so  far,  I  caught 
Lady  Jane*s  eye,  for  the  first  time 
since  we  had  lefi  the  drawing-room. 
What  I  read  there,  I  could  not,  for 
the  life  of  me,  say;  but,  instead  of 
finishing  my  sentence,  I  got  into  the 
carriage,  and  drove  ofl^  very  much  to 
the  surprise  of  Lady  Callonby,  who, 
never  havii^  studied  magnetism,  knew 
very  little  the  cause  of  my  sudden  re- 
covery. 

The  thrill  of  hope  that  shot  through 
my  heart  succeeding  so  rapidly  the 
du'k  gloom  of  my  despuring  thm^tSy 
buoyed  me  up,  ajid  while  I  whispered 
to  myself,  "  all  may  not  yet  be  lott,"  I 
summoned  my  best  energies  to  my  aid. 
Luckily  for  me,  I  was  better  qualified 
to  act  as  a  cicerone  in  a  gallery,  than 
as  a  guide  in  a  greei^hooae ;  and  with 
the  confidence  that  knowledge  of  a 
sulject  ever  inspires,  I  rattled  awi^ 
about  arts  and  artists,  greatly  to  the 
edification  of  Lady  Callonby— much 
to  the  surprise  of  Lady  Catherine— 
and,  better  than  all,  evidently  te  the 
satisfaction  of  her,  to  win  whose  waiie 
I  would  gladly  have  risked  my  life, 

"'  There,"  said  I,  as  I  plaoed  mv  hit 
friend  before  a  delicious  little  w"»/W"a 
of  Carl  Dolci — '•  there  is,  perhaps  the 
triumph  of  colouring— Ihr  the  dowaj 
aofhiesB  of  that  cheek— the  U 


depth  of  thai  blue  eye— the  wmviMp 
richness  of  ttom  fum^  lodnb  aU  n 
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perfect ;  ibrtanatelj  so  beantiful  a  head 
IS  not  a  monopl jy  K>r  he  painted  many 
copies  of  tins  picture.'* 

**  Qaite  traa,"  said  a  voice  behind^ 
«<  and  mine  at  Elton  is,  I  think,  if  any- 
thing, better  than  this.** 

I  tmmedf  and  beheld  my  good  old 
imele.  Sir  Guy,  who  was  standing 
bende  Lady  Callonby.  While  I  w£ 
oomed  my  worthy  relative,  I  could 
not  help  casting  a  glance  around  to 
•ee  if  Guy  were  also  there,  and  not 
peromnng  him,  my  heart  beat  freely 
again. 

My  nncle,  it  appeared,  had  just 
arriipvdf  and  lost  no  time  in  joining  us 
at  the  ffallery.  His  manner  to  me 
was  cordOal  to  a  decree ;  and  I  per- 
ceived that,  immediately  upon  being 
introduced  to  Lady  Jane,  he  took  con- 
siderable pains  to  observe  her,  and 
paid  her  the  most  inarked  attention. 

The  first  moment  I  could  steal  un- 
noticed, I  took  the  opportunity  ot 
asking  if  Guy  were  come.  That  one 
fkct  were  to  me  all,  and  upon  the 
answer  to  my  question,  I  hung  with 
deep  anxiety. 

*«Giiy,  here!— no  not  yet.  The 
fact  ifl,  Harry,  my  boy,  Guy  has  not 
got  on  here  as  well  as  I  could  have 
wished.  Every  thing  had  been  iir- 
ranged  among  us — Callonby  behaved 
most  handsomely — and,  as  far  as  re- 
garded myself,  I  threw  no  impediment 
m  the  way.  But  still  I  don*t  know 
how  it  was,  but  Guy  did  not  advance 
and  the  matter  now—-—** 

**Pray,  how  does  it  stand?  Have 
yon  any  hopes  to  put  all  to  rights 
again?** 

•*  Yes,  Harry,  I  think  with  your 
assistance  much  may  be  done.** 

"  Oh|  count  upon  me  by  all  means,** 
svd  I  with  a  sneering  bitterness,  that 
my  nude  could  not  have  escaped  re- 
marking, had  his  attention  not  been 
drawn  off  by  Lady  Callonby. 

What  have  I  done — what  sin  did  I 
me^tate  before  I  was  born,  that  I 
should  come  into  the  world  branded 
with  fkilure  ih  all  I  attempt  ?  Is  it 
not  enough  that  my  cousin,  my  elder 
by  some  months,  should  be  rich  while 
I  am  pow— 'honoured  and  titled,  while 
I  am  unknown  and  unnoticed  ?— but 
it  he  alio  to  be  preferred  to  me  in 
•very  station  in  life?  Is  there  no 
feeling  of  the  hesrt  so  sacred  that  it 
ntost  not  tuoeomb  to  primogeniture  ? 

''What  a  deir  old  onan  Sir  Guy  is,** 


said  Catherine,  intermptii^  my  sad 
reflections,  ^*  and  how  gallant,,  he  is 
absolutely  flirting  with  Lady  Jane. 

And  quite  true  it  was.  Tlie  old 
gentleman  was  paying  his  devoirs  with 
a  studied  anxiety  to  please,  that  went 
to  my  very  heart  as  I  witnessed  it. 
The  remainder  of  that  day  to  me  was 
a  painful  and  a  suffering  one.  Mt 
intention  of  suddenly  leaving  Munich 
had  been  abandoned,  why,  I  knew  not. 
I  felt  that  I  was  hoping  against  hope, 
and  that  my  stay  was  only  to  confirm 
by  the  most  **  damning  proof,*'  how 
surely  I  was  fated  to  disappointment* 
My  reasonings  all  ended  in  one  point* 
If  she  really  love  Guy,  then  my  present 
attentions  can  only  be  a  source  of  un- 
happiness  to  her;  if  she  do  not,  is 
there  any  prospect  that  f^m  the  bare 
fact  of  my  attachment,  so  proud  a 
family  as  the  Callonbys  will  suffer  their 
daughter  to  make  a  mere  marriage 
d'inclination?** 

There  was  but  one  answer  to  this 
question,  and  I  had  at  last  the  courage 
to  make  it ;  and  yet  the  Callonbys  had 
marked  me  out  for  their  attentions, 
and  had  gone  unusually  out  of  their 
way  to  inflict  injury  upon  me,  if  all 
were  meant  to  end  in  nothing-^if  I 
only  could  bring  myself  to  think  that 
this  was  a  systematic  g^me  adopted  by 
them,  to  lead  to  the  subsequent  ar* 
rangement  with  my  cousin ! — if  I  could 
but  satisfy  my  doubts  on  this  head  ■ 
What  threats  of  vengeance  I  mut« 
tered,  I  cannot  remember,  for  I  was 
summoned  at  that  critical  moment  to 
attend  the  party  to  the  palace. 

The  state  of  excitement  I  was  in» 
was  an  ill  preparative  for  the  rigid 
etiquette  of  a  court  dinner.  All  passed 
off,  however,  happily  ;  and  the  king» 
by  a  most  eoo^-natured  allusion  to  the 
blunder  of  the  night  before,  set  me 
perfectly  at  ease  on  that  head. 

I  was  placed  next  to  Ladv  Jane  aft 
dinner  ;  and  half  from  wounded  pride, 
half  from  the  momentarily  increasing 
conviction  that  all  was  lost,  chatted 
away  gaily,  without  any  evidence  of  a 
stronger  feeling  than  the  mere  vicinity 
of  a  pretty  person  is  sure  to  inspire. 
What  success  this  game  was  attended 
with  I  know  not ;  but  the  suffiering  it 
cost  me,  I  shall  never  oease  to  remem- 
her.  One  satisfaction  I  certainly  did 
experience— she  was  manifestly  piqued, 
and  several  times  turned  towards  the 
person  on  the  other  side  of  her,  to 
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avoid  the  tone  of  indifference  in  which 
I  discussed  matters  that  were  actually 
wringing  my  own  heart  at  the  moment. 
Yet  such  was  the  bitterness  of  my 
spirit,  that  I  set  down  this  conduct  on 
her  part  as  coquetry ;  and  quite  con- 
vinced myself  that  any  slight  en- 
conragement  she  might  ever  have  g^ven 
my  attentions,  was  only  meant  to  in- 
dulge a  spirit  of  vanity,  by  adding 
another  to  the  list  of  her  conquests. 

As  the  feeling  gprew  upon  me,  I  sup- 
pose my  manner  to  her  became  more 
palpably  cutting,  for  it  ended  at  last  in 
our  discontinuing  to  speak,  and  when 
we  retired  from  the  palace,  I  accom- 
panied her  to  the  carriage  in  silence, 
and  wished  her  a  cold  and  distant  good 
night,  without  any  advance  to  touch 
her  hand  at  parting — and  yet  that 
parting  I  had  destined  for  our  last. 

The  greater  part  of  that  night  I 
roent  in  writing  letters.  One  was  to 
Jane  herself,  owning  my  affection,  con- 
fessing that  even  the  **  rudesse"  of  my 
late  conduct  was  the  fruit  of  it,  and 
finaUy  assuring  her  that,,  failing  to  win 
for  her  any  return  of  my  passion,  I 
had  resolved  never  to  meet  her  more 
— -I  also  wrote  a  short  note  to  my  uncle, 
thanking  him 'for  all  he  had  formerly 
done  in  my  behalf,  but  coldly  declining 
for  the  future  any  assistance  upon  his 
part,  resolving  that  upon  my  own  efforts 
alone  should  I  now  rest  my  fortunes. 
To  Lord  Callonby  I  wrote  at  greater 
length,  recapitulating  the  history  of 
our  early  intimacy,  and  accusing  him 
of  encouragii^  me  in  expectations, 
which,  as  he  never  intended  to  confirm 
them,  were  fated  to  prove  my  ruin. 
More— much  more  I  said,  which  to 
avow,  I  should  gladly  shrink  from, 
were  it  not  that  I  have  pledged  myself 
to  honesty  in  these  **  Confessions,'* 
and  as  they  depict  the  bitterness  and 
misery  of  my  spirit,  I  must  plead 
ffuilty  to  them  here.  In  a  word,  I 
felt  myself  iigured.  I  saw  no  outlet 
for  redress,  and  the  only  consolation 
open  to  my  wounded  pride  and  crushed 
uPection,  was  to  show,  that  if  I  felt 
myself  a  victim,  at  least  I  was  not  a 
dupe.  I  set  about  packing  up  for  the 
journey,  whither,  I  knew  not.  My 
leave  was  nearly  expired,  yet  I  could 
not  bear  the  thouffht  of  rejoining  the 
rmment.  My  omy  desire  was  toleave 
Munich,  and  that  speedily.  When  all 
mj  arrangements  were  completed,  I 
went  down  noiseleaelj  to  the  inn  yard 


to  order  post-horses  by  day-break. 
There,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  all 
activity  and  bustle.  Though  so  late 
at  night,  a  courier  had  arrived  from 
England  for  Lord  Callonby,  with  some 
important  despatches  from  the  govern- 
ment. This  would,  at  any  other  time, 
have  interested  me  deeply ;  now  I  heard 
the  news  without  a  particle  of  feeling, 
and  I  made  all  the  necessary  disposi- 
tions for  my  journey,  without  paying 
the  slightest  attention  to  what  was 
g^ing  on  about  me.  I  had  j  ust  finished, 
when  Lord  Callonby's  valet  came  to 
say,  that  his  lordship  wished  to  see 
me  immediately  in  his  dressing-room. 
Though  I  would  gladly  have  declined 
any  further  interview,  I  saw  no  means 
of  escape,  and  followed  the  servant  io 
his  lordship*s  room. 

There  I  found  Lord  Callonby  in  his 
dressing  gown  and  night  cap,  sur- 
rounded by  papers,  letters,  despatch 
boxes,  and  red  tape-tied  parcels,  that 
all  bespoke  business. 

"  Lorrequer,  sit  down,  my  boy,  1 
have  much  to  say  to  you,  and  as  we 
have  no  time  to  lose  you  must  forego 
a  little  sleep.  Is  the  door  closed  ?  I 
have  just  received  most  important  news 
from  England,  and  to  begin"— here 
his  lordship  opened  a  letter  and  read 
as  follows  :— 

*'  My  Loan — They  are  out  at  last 
— the  majority  on  Friday  increased  to 
forty  yesterday  evening,  when  they 
resigned;  the  Duke  has,  meanwhile, 
assumed  the  reins  till  further  arrange- 
ments can  be  perfected,  and  despatches 
are  now  preparing  to  bring  all  our 
friends  about  us.  The  only  rumours 
as  yet  are,  L  for  the*  Colonies, 

H to  the  Foreign  Office,  W 

President  of  the  Council,  and  we 
anxiously  hope  yourself  Viceroy  to 
Ireland.  In  any  case  lose  no  time  in 
coming  back  to  England.  The  struggle 
will  be  a  sharp  one,  as  the  outs  are 
distracted,  and  we  shall  want  you  much. 
Ever  your's,  my  dear  lord, 

"  Henry " 

<*  This  is  much  sooner  than  I  looked 
for,  Lorrequer,  perhi^  ahnost  than  I 
wi^ed ;  but  as  it  has  taken  place,  we 
must  not  decline  the  battle.  Now  what 
I  wanted  with  vou  is  this — if  I  go  to 
Ireland,  I  should  like  your  aoceptance 
of  the  Private  Secretary's  Office. 
Come,  come,  no  objections ;  you  know 
that  vou  need  not  leave  the  army ;  yon 
eaa  become  \maAUched,  FU  arrange 
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all  that ;  apropos^  this  concerns  yon ; 
it  is  from  the  Horse  Guards;  you 
need  not  read  it  now,  though ;  it  is 
merely  your  gazette  to  the  company ; 
your  promotion,  however^  shall  not 
stop  there;  however,  the  important 
thing  I  want  with  you  is  thb — I  wish 
you  to  start  for  England  to-morrow ; 
circumstances  prevent  my  going  from 
this  for  a  few  days.  You  can  see 
L  and  W— — ,  &c.,  and  explain 

all  I  have  to  say ;  I  shall  write  a  few 
letters,  and  some  hints  for  your  own 
guidance  ;  and  as  Kilkee  never  would 
have  head  for  these  matters,  I  look  to 
yonr  friendship  to  do  it  for  me.** 

Looking  only  to  the  past,  as  the 
proposal  suited  my  already  made  re- 


solve to  quit  Munich,  I  acceded  at 
once,  and  assured  Lord  Callonby  that 
I  should  be  ready  in  an  hour. 

**  Quite  right,  Lorrequer,  but  still 
1  shall  not  need  this ;  you  cannot 
leave  before  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock ; 
in  fact,  I  have  another  service  to  exact 
at  your  hands  before  we  part  with 
you;  meanwhile,  trv  and  get  some 
sleep  ;  you  are  not  likely  to  Impw  any- 
thing of  a  bed  before  you  reach  the 
Clarendon.** 

So  saying,  he  hurried  me  from  the 
room,  and  as  he  closed  the  door,  I 
heard  him  muttering  his  satisfaction, 
that  already  so  far  all  had  been  well 
arranged. 


CHAPTER   LIU.— i^ONCLUSION. 


Sl£xf  came  on  me,  without  my  feeling 
it,  and  amid  all  the  distracting  cares 
and  pressing  thoughts  that  embarrassed 
me,  I  only  awoke  when  the  roll  of  the 
caleche  sounded  beneath  my  window, 
and  warned  me  that  I  must  be  stirring 
and  ready  for  the  road. 

Since  it  is  to  be  thus,  thought  I,  it 
is  much  better  that  this  opportunity 
diould  occur  of  my  getting  away  at 
once,  and  thus  obviate    all  the  un- 

C"  santness  of  my  future  meeting  with 
y  Jane ;  and  the  thousand  con- 
jectures that  my  departure,  so  sudden 
and  unannounced,  might  give  rise  to. 
So  be  it,  and  I  have  now  only  one 
hope  more — that  the  terms  we  Last 
parted  on,  may  prevent  her  appearing 
at  the  breakfast  table;  with  these 
words  I  entered  the  room,  where  the 
Callonbys  were  assembled,  all  save 
Lady  Jane. 

^  This  is  too  provokii^,  reaDy,  Mr. 
Lorrequer,"  said  Lady  Callonby,  with 
her  sweetest  smile,  and  most  civil 
manner,  ^  quite  too  bad  to  lose  you 
now,  that  you  have  just  joined  us.** 

^  Come,  no  tampering  with  our 
party,"  said  Lord  Callonby,  "my 
friend  here  must  not  be  seduced  by 
honied  words  and  soft  speeches,  from 
the  high  road  that  leads  to  honours 
and  £stinctions — now  for  your  in- 
structions.** 

Here  his  lordship  entered  into  a 
very  deep  discussion  as  to  the  condi* 
tiont  iqKn  whicli  Mb  Bupport  might  6e 


expected,  and  relied  upon,  which  Kilkee 
from  time  to  time  interrupted  by  cer- 
tain quizzing  allusions  to  the  low  price 
he  put  upon  his  services,  and  suggested 
that  a  mission  for  myself  should  cer- 
tainly enter  into  the  compact. 

At  length  breakfast  was  over,  and 
Lord  Callonby  said— 

''  Now,  make  your  adieux,  and  let 
me  see  you  for  a  moment  in  Sir  Guy's 
room,  we  have  a  little  discussion  there, 
in  which  your  assistance  is  wanting.*' 

I  accordingly  took  my  farewell  of 
Lady  Callonby,  and  approached  to 
do  so  to  Lady  Jane,  hut  she  only 
made  me  a  very  distant  salute,  and 
said,  in  her  coldest  tone,  <^  I  hope 
you  may  have  a  pleasant  journey." 
Before  I  had  recovered  my  sur- 
prise at  this  movement,  Kilkee  came 
forward  and  offered  to  accompany  me 
a  few  miles  on  the  road.  1  accepted 
readily  the  kind  offer,  and  once  more 
bowing  to  the  ladies,  withdrew.  And 
thus  it  is,  thought  I,  that  I  leave  all 
my  long-dreamed-of  happiness,  and 
such  is  the  end  of  many  a  long  day*s 
ardent  expectation.  When  I  entered 
my  uncle*s  room,  my  temper  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  mood  most  fit  for 
further  trials,  though  it  was  doomed 
to  meet  them. 

"  Harry,  my  boy,  we  are  in  great 
want  of  you  here,  and  as  time  presses, 
we  must  state  our  case  very  briefly. 
You  are  aware»  Sir  Gu^  teW&  TXie^\!b]b.\. 
jonr  cousin  Guj  Yua  W^u  t^<^^ 
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among^  us  as  the  smtor  of  my  eldest 
daughter.  It  has  been  an  old  compact 
between  ns  to  unite  our  families  by 
ties  still  stronger  than  our  very  ancient 
friendship,  and  this  match  has  been 
accordingly  looked  to  by  u^both  with 
much  anxiety.  Now,  idthough  on  our 
parts  I  thix^  no  obstacle  intervenes, 
yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  appear 
difficulties  in  other  quarters.  In  hct, 
certain  stories  have  reached  Lady 
Janets  ears  concerning  your  cousin, 
which  have  greatly  prejudiced  her 
against  him,  and  we  have  reason  to 
think  most  mifairly ;  for  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  some  of  the  offences 
in  question,  not  to  Guy,  but  to  a  Mr. 
Morewood,  who  it  seems  has  perso- 
nated your  cousin  upon  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  not  a  little  to  his  disad- 
vantage. Now  we  wish  you  to  sift 
these  matters  to  the  bottom,  by  your 
going  to  Paris  as  soon  as  you  can 
venture  to  leave  London — ^find  out 
this  man,  and,  if  poss9>le,  make  all 
straight  $  if  money  is  wanting,  he  must 
of  course  have  it ;  but  bear  one  thing 
in  mind,  that  any  possible  step  which 
may  remove  this  unhappy  impression 
from  my  daughter's  mmd,  wUl  be  of 
infinite  service,  and  never  be  forgotten 
by  us.  Kilkee,  too,  has  taken  some 
dislike  to  Guy.  You  have  only,  how- 
ever, to  talk  to  him  on  the  matter,  and 
he  is  sure  to  pay  attention  to  you.** 

**  And,  Harry,'*  said  my  uncle,  "  tell 
Guy  I  am  mucn  displeased  that  he  is 
not  here.  I  expected  him  to  leave 
Paris  with  me,  but  some  absurd  wager 
at  the  Jockey  Club  detained  him.'* 

*«  Another  thing,  Harry,  you  may 
as  well  mention  to  your  cousin,  that 
Sir  Guy  has  comj^ied  with  every 
suggestion  that  he  formerly  threw 
out — he  will  understand  the  allusion.*' 

^*  Oh  yes,"  siud  my  uncle,  ^^  tell  him 
roundly,  he  shall  have  Elton  Hall ;  I 
have  ntted  up  Marsden  for  myself; 
so  no  difficulty  lies  in  that  quarter.'* 

*'  You  may  add,  if  you  like,  that  my 
present  position  with  the  government 
enables  me  to  offer  him  a  speedy  pros- 
pect of  a  regiment,  and  that  I  think 
ne  had  better  not  leave  the  army.*' 

*'  And  say  that  by  next  post  Iiamer- 
cloth*s  bond  for  the  six  thousand  shall 
be  pud  off,  and  let  him  send  me  a  note 
of  any  other  large  sum  he  owes.*' 

^And,  above  all  things,  no  more 
delajrs.    I  maat  leave  thia  fbr  England 


inevitably,  and  as  the  ladies  will  pro- 
bably prefer  wintering  in  Italy" 

"Oh,  certainly,**  said  my  uncle, 
"  the  wedding  must  take  place." 

"  I  scarcely  can  ask  you  to  come  to 
us  on  the  occasion,  though  I  need  not 
say  how  greatly  we  should  all  feel 
gratified  if  you  could  do  so,"  said  my 
lord. 

While  this  cross  fire  went  on  from 
both  sides,  I  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  speakers.  My  first  im* 
presMon  being,  that  having  perceived 
and  disliked  my  attention  to  Lady 
Jane,  they  adopted  this  "mauvaise 
plaisanterie**  as  a  kind  of  smart  lesson 
for  my  future  guidance.  My  next 
impression  was,  that  they  were  really 
in  earnest,  but  about  the  very  stupidest 
pair  of  old  gentlemen  that  ever  wore 
nair  powder. 

"  And  this  is  all,"  said  I,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  and  inwardly  uttering  a 
short  prayer  for  patience. 

it  Why,  I  believe  I  have  mentioned 
every  thing,"  said  Lord  CaUonby, 
^'except  that  if  anything  occurs  to 
yourself  that  offers  a  prospect  of  for- 
warding this  affair,  we  leave  you  a  carte 
blanche  to  adopt  it." 

"  Of  course^  then,"  said  I,  "  I  am 
to  understand  that  as  no  other  difficul- 
ties lie  in  the  way  than  those  your 
lordship  has  mentioned,  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  parties — their  affections 
are  mutual.** 

^'  Oh,  of  course,  your  cousin,  I  sup- 
pose, has  made  himself  agreeable ;  he 
IS  a  good-looking  fellow,  and  in  fact, 
I  am  not  aware  why  they  should  not 
like  each  other — eh,  Sir  Guy  ?** 

*''  To  be  sure,  and  the  Elton  estates 
run  half  the  shire  with  your  Gloucester 
property.  Never  was  there  a  more 
suitable  match.** 

''  Then  only  one  point  remains,  and 
that  being  complied  with,  you  may 
reckon  upon  my  services ;  nay,  more, 
I  promise  you  success.  Lady  Jane's 
own  consent  must  be  previously  assured 
to  me :  without  this,  I  most  positively 
decline  moving  a  step  in  the  matter ; 
that  once  obtained,  freely  and  without 
constraint,  I  pledge  myself  to  do  all 
you  require." 

"  Quite  fair,  HaiTy ;  I  perfectly  ap- 
prove of  your  scruples." 

So  saying,  his  lordship  rose  and  left 
the  room. 

Well,  Harry,  and  yourself;  what 
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it  to  be  dime  fbr  toa^  Has  Ctllotibj 
<y£Rered  yon  aoythiitf  jet?" 

^Yet,  sir,  his  lordship  has  most 
kindily  offered  me  the  ander-secretary- 
ship  in  Ireland,  bat  I  have  resolved  on 
declining  it,  though  I  shall  not  at 
present  say  so,  lest  he  should  feel  any 
delicacy  in  employing  me  upon  the 
preaent  occasion.** 

^  Why,  is  the  boy  deranged?  De- 
cline it !  What  have  you  got  in  the 
world,  that  you  should  refuse  such  an 
imointment?*' 

The  colour  mounted  to  my  cheeks, 
my  temples  burned,  and  what  I  should 
have  replied  to  this  taunt,  I  know  not, 
for  passion  had  completely  mastered 
me«  When  Lord  Callonby  again  en- 
tered the  room,  his  usually  calm  and 
pale  face  was  agitated  and  flushed, 
and  his  manner  tremulous  and  hurried ; 
for  an  instant  he  was  silent,  then 
taming  towards  "mv  uncle,  he  took 
his  hand  affectionately,  and  said — 

^^  My  good  old  friend,  I  am  deeply, 
deeply  ffrieved ;  but  we  must  abandon 
this  scheme.  I  have  just  seen  my 
daughter,  and  from  the  few  worA 
which  we  have  had  together,  I  And 
that  her  dislike  to  the  match  is  in- 
vincible, and,  in  fact,  she  has  obtained 
fnypromise  never  again  to  allude  to  it. 
If  i  were  willing  to  constrain  the  feel- 
ings of  my  diild,  you  yourself  would 
not  permit  it.  So  here  let  us  forget 
that  we  ever  hoped  for,  ever  calculated 
on  a  plan  in  which  both  our  hearts 
were  so  deeply  interested.** 

These  words,  few  as  they  were, 
were  qM>ken  with  deep  feeling,  and 
for  the  first  time,  I  looked  upon  the 
speaker  with  sincere  regard.  They 
were  both  silent  for  some  minutes; 
8b  Oay,  who  was  himself  much  agi- 
tated, spoke  first. 

**  So  oe  it  then,  Callonby,  and  thus 
do  I  relinquish  olie — perhaps  the  only 
chMring  prospect  my  advanced  age 
held  ont  to  me.  I  have  long  wished 
to  have  your  daughter  for  mv  niece, 
and  stoce  I  have  known  her,  the  wish 
has  increased  tenfbld.** 

*'  It  was  the  chosen  dream  of  all  my 
anticipationa.**    said    Lord   Callonby, 

**and  now  Jane*s  affections  only 

but  let  it  pass.** 

^*  And  is  there  then  really  no  remedy 
■    eaa  nothing  be  struck  out  ?'* 

-  Nothing.^* 

**  I  am  not  qiiite  so  sure,  my  Lonl,** 


••  No,  no,  Lorrequer,  you  are  a  ready 
witted  fellow,  I  know,  but  this  passes 
even  your  ingenuity,  besides  I  have 
given  her  my  word. 

"  Even  so.** 

"  Why,  what  clo  you  mean — speak 
out  man,**  said  Sir  Guy,  **  1*11  give  you 
ten  thousand  pounds  on  the  spot  if  yott 
suggest  a  means  of  overcoming  this 
difficulty.** 

'^Perhaps  you  might  not  accede 
afterwards.** 

"  I  pledge  myself  to  it.** 

**  And  I,  too,**  said  Lord  Callonby, 
'4f  no  unfair  stratagem  be  resorted  to 
towards  my  daughter.  If  she  only 
give  her  free  and  willing  consent,  I 
agree.** 

'*  Then  you  must  bid  higher,  vmc\&^ 
ten  thousand  won*t  do,  for  the  bargain 
is  well  worth  the  money.** 

"  Name  your  price,  boy,  and  keep 
your  word.** 

"  Agreed  then,*'  holding  my  uncle 
to  his  promise,  ^*  I  pledge  myself  that 
his  nephew  shall  be  husband  of  Ladv 
Jane  Callonby ;  and  now,  my  lord, 
read  Harry  vice  Guy  in  the  contract, 
and  I  am  certain  my  uncle  is  too  faith- 
ful to  his  plighted  word,  and  too  true 
to  his  promise  not  to  say  it  shall 
be.** 

The  suddenness  of  this  rash  decla- 
ration absolutely  stimned  them  both, 
and  then  recovering  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, their  eyes  met. 

"Fairly  cauG'ht,  Guy,'*  sdd  Lord 
Callonby,  "a  bold  stroke  if  it  only 
succeeds.** 

"  And  it  shall,  by ,**  said  my 

uncle;  "Elton  is  yours,  Harry,  and 
with  seven  thousand  a  year,  and  my 
nephew  to  boot,  Callonby  won*t  refuse 
you.** 

There  are  moments  in  life  in  which 
conviction  will  follow  a  bold  "coup 
de  main,**  that  never  would  hav6 
ensued  from  the  slow  process  of  rei^ 
soning.  Luckily  for  me,  this  was  one 
of  those  happy  mtervals.  Lord  Cal- 
lonby catching  my  uncle*s  enthu- 
siasm, seized  me  oy  the  hand,  and 
said — 

"  With  her  consent,  Lorrequer,  you 
may  count  upon  mine,  and  faith  if  truth 
must  be  told,  I  always  preferred  yon 
to  the  other.** 

What  my  uncle  added,  I  waited  not  to 
listen  to  ;  but  with  one  bound  sprung 
f^om  the  room — dashed  \x^  %^axc%  \.^ 
Lady  Cidionby'sdrt^^nB^-TOQm-As^^ 
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rapidly  around  to  see  if  «A«  were  there, 
and  then,  without  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  questions  of  Lady 
Callonby  and  her  youngest  daughter, 
was  turning  to  leave  the  room,  when 
my  eye  caught  the  flutter  of  a  Cach- 
mere  shawl  in  the  garden  beneath.  In 
an  instant  the  window  was  torn  open 
—I  stood  upon  the  sill,  and  though 
the  fall  was  some  twenty  feet,  with  one 
spring  I  took  it,  and  before  the  ladies 
had  recovered  fi-om  their  first  surprise 
at  my  unaccountable  conduct,  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  their  amazement, 
by  throwing  my  arms  around  Lady 
Jane,  and  clasping  her  to  my  heart. 

I  cannot  remember  by  what  process 
I  explained  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  my  fortunes.  I  had  some  very 
▼ague  recollection  of  vows  of  eternal 
love  being  mingled  with  praises  of  my 
worthy  uncle,  and  the  state  of  my 
affections  and  finances  were  jumbled 
up  together,  but  still  sufficiently  in- 
telligibly to  satisfy  my  beloved  Jane — 
that  this  time  at  least,  I  made  love 
with  something  more  than  my  oum 
consent  to  support  me.  Before  we 
had  walked  half  round  the  garden, 
she  had  promised  to  be  mine;  and 
Harry  Lorrequer,  who  rose  that  morn- 
ing with  nothmg  but  despair  ^ddark- 
ness  before  him,  was  now  the  happiest 
of  men. 

Dear  reader,  I  have  little  more  to 
confess.  Lord  Callonby*s  politics  were 
fortunately  deemed  of  more  moment 
than  maidenly  scruples,  and  the  trea- 
sury benches  more  respected  than  the 
trousseau.  Our  wedding  was  therefore 
settled  for  the  following  week.  Mean- ' 
while  every  day  seemed  to  teem  with 
its  own  meed  of  good  fortune.  My 
eood  uncle,  under  whose  patronage, 
forty  odd  years  before.  Colonel  Kam- 
worth  had  obtained  his  commission, 
undertook  to  effect  the  reconciliation 
between  him  and  the  Wallers,  who 
now  only  waited  for  our  wedding, 
before  they  set  out  for  Hydrabad  cot- 
tage, that  snug  receptacle  of  Curry 
and  Madeira,  Jack  confessing  that  he 
had  rather  listen  to  the  siege  of  Java, 
by  that  fire  side,  than  hear  an  account 
of  Waterloo  from  the  lips  of  the  great 
duke  himself. 

I  wrote  to  Trevanion  to  invite  him 

over  to  Munich  for  the  ceremony,  and 

the  same  post  which  informed  me  that 

he  was  en  route  to  join  us,  brought  also 

M  letter  ^om   mj   eccentric  friend 


0*Leary,  whose  name  having  so  often 
occurred  in  these  confessions,  I  am 
tempted  to  read  aloud,  the  more  so  as 
its  contents  are  no  secret,  Kilkee  having 
insisted  upon  reading  it  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  family  assembled  after 
dinner. 

^*  Dear   Lorrequer — The  trial  is 
over,  and  I  am  acquitted,  but  still  in 
St.   Pelagie;  for  as  the  government 
were  determined  to  cut  my  head  off 
if  guilty,  so  the  mob  resolved  to  murder 
me  if  innocent.     A  pleasant  place  this : 
before  the  trial,  I  was  the  most  popular 
man  in  Paris ;  my  face  was  in  everr 
print  shop ;  plabter  busts  of  me,  witn 
a  great  organ  behind  the  ear,  in  all 
the    thoroughfares ;    my    autograph 
selling  at  six  and  twenty  sous,  and 
a  lock  of  my  hair  at  five  francs.     Now 
that  it  is  proved  I  did  not  murder  the 
^  minister  at  war,*  (who  is  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits),  the  popular  feeling 
against  me  is  very  violent ;   and  I  am 
looked  upon  as  an  impostor,  who  ob- 
tained his  notoriety  under  false  pre- 
tences ;  and  Vernet,  who  had  b^un 
my  picture  for  a  Judas,  has  left  off  in 
disgust.     Your  friend  Trevanion  is  a 
trump  ;  he  procured  a  Tipperary  gen- 
tleman to  run  away  with  Mrs.  Ram, 
and  they  were  married  at  Frankfort, 
on  Tuesday  last.     By  the  by,  what  an 
escape  you  had  of  Emily:  she  was 
only  quizzing  you  all  the  time.     She 
is  engaged  to  be  married   to   Tom 
O*  Flaherty,  who  is  here  now.     £mily*8 
imitation  of  you,  with  the  hat  a  little  on 
one  side,  and  a  handkerchief  flourish- 
ing away  in  one  hand,  is  capital ;  but 
when    she    kneels    down    and    says, 
^  dearest  Emily,*  &c.,  you*d  swear  it 
was  yourself. — [Here  the  laughter  of 
the   auditory  prevented    Kilkee  pro- 
ceeding, who,  to  my  utter  confusion, 
resumed  after  a  little.] — Don*t  be  losing 
your  time  making  up  to  Lord  Callonby*s 
daughter — [here  came  another  burst 
of  laughter] — they  say  here  you  have 
not  a  chance,  and  moreover  she's  a 
downright  flirt. — [It  b  your  turn  now, 
Jane,  said  Kilkee,  scarcely  able  to  pro- 
ceed.]— Besides   that,  her  fathers  a 
pompous  old  Tory,  that  won't  give 
a   sixpence    with   her;   and   the   old 
curmudgeon,  your  uncle,  has  as  much 
idea  of  providing  for  yoo,  as  he  has 
of  dying. — [This  last  sally  absolutely 
convulsed  all  parties.] — To  be  sure 
Kilkee's  a  fool,  but  he  is  no  use  to 
you.— ^Begtkd  I  thought  I  was  going 
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to  e0ci^>e,  said  the  indvidual  alladed 
to,  but  your  friend  0*Leary  cats  on 
every  nde  of  him.]**  The  letter,  after 
aome  very  grave  reflections  upon  the 
hop^essness  of  my  pnrsuit,  concluded 
with  a  kind  pledge  to  meet  me  soon, 
and  become  mv  travelling  companion. 
Meanwhile,  added  he,  I  must  cross 
over  to  London,  and  look  after  my 
new  worky  which  is  to  come  out  soon. 


under  the  title  of  ^Uhe  Loiterings  of 
Arthur  O'Leary." 

This  elegant  epistle  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  much  laughter  and  conversation 
amongst  us  long  after  it  was  concluded ; 
and  little  triumph  could  be  claimed  by 
any  party,  when  nearly  all  were  so 
roughly  handled.  So  passed  the  last 
evening  I  spent  in  Munich — the  next 
morning  I  was  married  1 


[The  following  epistle  was  written  to  accompany  the  publication  of  the  "  CoDfessions** 
in  a  separate  volume — we  reprint  it  here,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  withhold  any  part  of 
Master  Harry's  Confessions  from  our  readers. — A.  P.] 


Dear  Pubuc — 


EPISTLE   VALEDICTOET. 


When  first  I  set  about  recording  the  scenes  which  occupy  these  pages,  I  had 
no  intention  of  continuing  them,  except  in  such  stray  and  scattered  fragments 
as  the  columns  of  a  Magazine  permit  of;  and  when  at  length  I  discovered 
that  some  interest  had  attached  not  only  to  the  adventures,  but  to  their 
narrator,  I  would  gladly  have  retired  with  my  <*  little  laurels**  from  a  stage, 
on  which,  havinff  only  engaged  to  appear  between  the  acts,  I  was  destined 
to  come  forward  as  a  principal  character. 

Among  the  ^  miseries  of  human  life,**  a  most  touching  one  is  spoken  of— 
^e  beinff  oblieed  to  listen  to  the  repetition  of  a  badly  sung  souff,  because 
some  weu-wishmg,  but  not  over  discreet  friend  of  the  singer  has  caUed  loudly 
for  an  encore. 

I  begin  very  much  to  fear  that  something  of  the  kind  has  taken  place  here, 
and  that  I  should  have  acted  a  wiser  part,  had  I  been  contented  with  even 
the  still  small  voice  of  a  few  partial  friends,  and  retired  from  the  boards 
in  the  pleasing  delusion  of  success;  but  unfortunately,  the  same  easy  tem- 
perament that  has  so  often  involved  me  before,  has  been  faitbiiil  to  me 
nere  ;  and  when  you  pretended  to  be  pleased,  unluckily,  I  believed  you. 

So  much  of  apology  for  the  matter — a  little  now  for  the  manner  of  my 
offending,  and  I  have  done.  I  wrote  as  I  felt — sometimes  in  good  spirits, 
sometimes  in  bad — always  carelessly — for,  God  help  me,  I  can  do  no  better. 

When  the  celibacy  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  Colleg^e,  Dublin,  became  an 
active  law  in  that  University,  the  Board  proceeded  to  enforce  it,  by 
summoning  to  their  presence  all  the  individuals  who  it  was  well  known  had 
transgressed  the  regulation,  and  among  them  figured  Dr.  S.,  many  of  whose 
sons  were  at  the  same  time  students  in  the  college.  ^^  Are  you  married. 
Dr.  S— r?**  said  the  bachelor  viceprovost,  in  idl  the  dignity  and  pride 
of  conscious  innocence.  ^^  Married  !**  said  the  father  of  ten  chil&en,  with  a 
start  of  involuntary  horror  ; — "married?**  "Yes,  sir,  married.*'  "Why, 
sir,  I  am  no  more  married  than  the  provost.**  This  was  quite  enough — 
no  fiirther  questions  were  asked,  and  the  head  of  the  University  preferred 
a  merciful  course  towards  the  offender,  to  repudiating  his  wife  and  disowning 
his  children.  Now  for  the  application.  Certain  captious  and  incredulous  peo- 
ple have  doubted  the  veracity  of  the  adventures  I  have  recorded  in  these 
pages ;  I  do  not  think  it  necessarv  to  appeal  to  concurrent  testimony  and 
credible  witnesses  for  their  proof,  but  I  pledge  myself  to  the  fact  that  every 
tittle  I  have  related  is  as  true  as  that  my  name  is  Lorrequer — need  I  say 
more? 

Another  objection  has  been  made  to  my  narrative,  and  I  cannot  pass  it 
by  without  a  word  of  remark  ; — <<  these  Confessions  are  wanting  in  scenes  of 
touching  and  pathetic  interest*** — true,  quite  true;  but  I  console  myself  on 
this  head,  for  I  remember  hearing   of  an  author   whose  paraphrase   of  the 

*  We  have  the  author*!  permission  to  state,  that  all  the  pathetic  and  moving  incidents  of 
hit  career  he  has  reserved  for  a  second  series  of  "  ConfessionSi**  to  be  exk\i\k4  "  Iatn^msc 
Marri$dr^JhMitk«r^9  Note. 
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book  of  Job  wai  refused  by  a  publisher,  if  he  could  not  throw  a  little  more 
humour  into  it;  and  if  I  have  not  been  more  miserable  and  more  un- 
h^>p?9  I  am  very  sorry  for  it  on  your  account,  but  you  must  excuse  my  re- 
ffrettmg  it  on  my  own.  Another  story  and  I  have  done ; — the  Newgate  Ca- 
lendar makes  mention  of  a  notorious  housebreaker,  who  closed  his  career 
of  outrage  and  violence  by  the  murder  of  a  whole  family,  whose  house  he 
robbed;  on  the  scaffold  he  entreated  permission  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
the  crowd  beneath,  and  thus  addressed  them :— ^^  My  friends,  it  is  quite  true 
I  murdered  this  family ;  in  cold  blood  I  did  it— one  by  one  they  fell  beneath 
my  hand,  while  I  rifled  their  coffers,  and  took  forth  their  effects ;  but  one 
thing  is  imputed  to  me,  which  I  cannot  die  without  denying — it  is  asserted 
that  I  stole  an  extinguisher ;  the  contemptible  character  of  this  petty  theft 
is  a  stain  upon  my  reputation,  that  I  cannot  suffer  to  disgrace  my  memory.** 
So  would  I  now  aadress  you  for  all  the  graver  offences  of  my  book ;  I  stand 
forth  guilty — miserably,  palpably  g^lty  — they  are  mine  every  one  of  them ; 
and  I  dare  not,  I  cannot  deny  them ;  but  if  you  think  that  the  blunders  in 
French  and  the  hash  of  spellinfi^  so  widely  spread  through  these  pages* 
are  attributable  to  me ;  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman  I  pledge  myself  you  are 
wrong,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  If  my  thanks  for  the  kind- 
ness and  indulgence  with  which  these  hastily  written  and  rashly  conceived 
sketches  have  been  received  by  the  press  and  the  public,  are  of  any  avail^ 
let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  a  more  grateful  author  does  not  exist  than 

Haeey  Lo&bequeb. 

Harry  Lorrequer^s  new  work  will  be  commenced  in  our  Magasine  for  March. 


TWO    SONNETS. 

<«  Great  men  have  been  among  us.'*—  Wordsworth* 

I. 

Ancestral  halls,  hung  rolmd  with  goodly  store 
Of  lances,  swords,  and  bucklers — proving  well 
The  truth  of  all  that  household  l^T^nds  tell 
Of  those  who  once  that  ancient  armour  wore  |— 
And  happy  hamlets,  on  the  sunny  shore 

Of  broad,  blue  lakes — or  shelter 'd  in  deep  dell 
Among  ffreen  hills,  that  angry  storms  rq>el^ 
And  keep  fond  vigil  o'er  them  evermore ;-~ 
And  stately  fanes,  to  organ's  billowy  tone 
Responding  solemn  echoes,  through  chm  aisles 
And  pillar*d  vauHs,  paved  with  sepulchral  stone  ;— 
And  village  churches,  in  mom*s  radiant  smiles, 
Or  holier  twilight,  rising  still  and  lone  ; — 
Halls — hamlets — fanes — England  I  are  all  thine  own. 

11. 

Yes— they  are  thine  5  but  yet  a  better  dower, 
A  richer  treasure,  it  is  thine  to  claim — 
The  odorous  memory  of  each  sainted  name. 
That,  in  old  time,  in  battle-field  or  bower. 
Wrought  noble  deeds,  or  utter'd  words  of  power  5— 
Warrior — like  Bayard,  without  fear  or  blame ; 
Statesman — with  single  eve  and  honest  aim. 
Holding  his  country*s  helm  m  evil  hour ; 
Poet — ^whose  heart  is  with  us  to  this  day 
Embalmed  in  song ;  and  Priest — who,  for  the  ark 
Of  God,  battled  in  troublous  times  and  dark. 
Hallow  their  memories,  England  I  such  as  they 
Not  were,  but  are — their  blood  is  in  our  veins^- 
Aronnd,  withlo,  their  presence  stSl  T^inakA« 
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MOmiflNO  PBATB*  Ilf  A  SICK  ROOM. 
(Written  daring  the  dMiferoaa  nineu  of  a  bdored  Sister.) 

The  pale  red  light  of  dawn, 

Through  cortains  half  withdrawn, 
Falls  freshljT  oo  the  sufferer^s  restless  bed, 

Chasing  her  feverish  dream 

Before  its  early  beam. 
Bidding  her  striye  to  lift  the  languid  head  ;-.. 
—In  vain !  she  cannot  bear  that  searching  ray- 
Father  of  Lights  I  be  with  her  through  the  day  I 

Upon  her  cheek  and  brow 

Behold  the  crimson  glow 
Telling  us  where  the  burning  fever  feeds— 

Her  heart  beats  thick  within, 

Her  hand  is  dry  and  thin— . 
Father  of  Life  I  Thou  knowest  what  she  needs  I 
Oh,  good  Physician  I  Thou  dost  keep  the  l)alm 
This  wasted  cheek  to  cool,  this  pulse  to  calm. 

If,  in  the  hours  of  light, 

Memories,  intensely  bright. 
Of  days  of  health  come  back,  and  bring  the  thirst 

For  songs  of  pleasant  rills. 

For  wandering  o'er  the  hills, 
For  bright  green  fields,  and  flowers  'midst  woodlands  narst— 
Father  of  Qlory  1  let  the  loved  one  see 
That  fairer  contemplation  dwells  in  Thee* 

If,  from  those  lips  so  faint. 

Some  murmur  of  complaint 
The  impatience  of  a  moment  should  escape, 

Let  her  next  breath  be  given 

Unstained  and  pure  to  heaven. 
And  to  a  prayer  its  feeble  quiverings  shapes- 
Father  of  Love !  at  once  be  reconciled. 
Hear  and  forgive  Thy  weak  and  helpless  child. 

She  drains  a  bitter  cup. 

But  Tbou  canst  raise  her  up~. 
Thou  can^t  rebuke  the  fever  as  of  old— 

Oh,  if  it  be  Thy  will. 

Stay  the  unquiet  thrill 
Of  this  wild  pulse,  and  these  hot  eyes  unfold 
In  dewy  sleep,  such  as  she  knew  before— 
Father  of  mercies !  our  beloved  restore  I 

But  if  Thy  purpose  be 

The  sufferer's  soul  to  free. 
Rending  the  bondage  of  the  flesh  away, 

Be  with  her  to  the  last. 

Let  the  dark  vale  be  passed, 
Resting  on  Thee,  her  only  trust  and  stay — 
And  thou^rh  our  earthly  hopes  be  blighted  thus, 
God  of  all  consolation  I  be  with  us ! 

Lhcr^paoi,  1839.  M.  A.%  B&OYr«is.« 
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ODR  PORTRAIT   OALLERV— NO.   ▼, 

REY.    ROBERT    WALSH,    LL.D.    AND    M.D. 
Atttho;-  of  *'  A  Journey  overland  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna,**  &c  &c. 

Dr.  Walsh,  whose  portrait  we  present  to  our  readers  on  the  opposite  page,  it 
a  native  of  Waterfoid,  and  young^er  brother  to  Dr.  Edward  Walsh,  whose  memoir 
appeared  in  our  Magazine  for  January,  1834.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
as  a  pensioner  under  Dr.  Eirington,  and  having  obtained  the  object  of  an  under- 
graduate's aspiration,  premiums  and  a  scholarship,  gpraduated,  and  was  ordained 
for  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas  Without,  as  Curate  to  the  celebrated  preacher  Dean 
Kirwan,  in  which  capacity  he  made  his  deb(it  in  the  world  of  letters.  Being 
invited  to  preach  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  on  Michaelmas  day, 
he  chose  for  his  text,  *'  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sorrow  ?  who  hath  red  eyes  ? 
they  that  tarry  long  at  their  wine."  The  convivial  Corporation  started  at  the 
lecture  on  temperance  they  expected  from  the  young  preacher,  but  finding  his 
precepts  were  principally  directed  against  the  effects  of  intoxication  on  the  lower 
orders,  their  lordships  were  relieved,  and  when  he  had  dined  with  them  afler 
service,  and  every  one  had  drunk  wine  with  him,  as  if  to  make  him  forget  his  own 
precepts,  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  he  published  his  sermon.  He  annexed 
to  it  an  appendix,  containing  all  the  acts  against  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent 
spirits  ;  and  societies,  called  **  Conservators  of  the  Public  Peace,**  were  formed  to 
enforce  them,  which  were,  in  a  measure,  the  "  precursors'*  of  temperance  societies 
in  Dublin. 

He  formed  a  strong  friendship  with  the  Rev.  J.  Whitelaw,  and  assisted  him  in 
his  memorable  census  of  the  population,  and  history  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  On 
the  death  of  his  venerable  friend  before  the  completion  of  the  work,  he  was 
requested  to  finish  it  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Whitelaw's  widow,  and  af^er  a  laborious 
application  of  five  years,  he  completed  this  most  comprehensive  and  splendid  work 
in  2  vols.  4to.  It  was  presented  to  the  Irish  government  with  a  memorial,  and  a 
pension  of  £200  per  annum  was  settled  on  Mr.  Whitelaw's  widow,  which  she  still 
enjoys  ;  but  Dr.  Wa|sh  never  asked,  or  received,  the  slightest  compensation.  This 
work  was  a  mine  of  information,  in  which  every  thing  curious  or  interesting,  con- 
nected with  Dublin,  was  to  be  found,  and  when  he  had  lefl  Ireland,  and  was  no 
longer  on  the  spot  to  expose  the  plagiarism|  it  was  plundered  by  various  com- 
pilers, of  whom  several  had  not  the  honesty  to  acknowledge  the  theft. 

We  next  find  him  Curate  of  Finglas,  and  acting  among  the  poor  in  the  two-fold 
capacity  of  clergyman  and  physician.  To  qualify  himself  for  the  latter,  he  had 
attended  the  usual  course  of  lectures  and  hospitals,  and  taken  a  degree  of  M.D. 
At  the  time  when  the  typhus  fever  broke  out  like  a  pestilence,  and  for  three  years 
ravaged  Ireland,  he  ^as  most  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  stay  the  plague. 
For  his  benevolent  labours  on  this  occasion,  he  was  presented  with  a  piece  of 
plate  and  an  afi^ectionate  address  by  his  parishioners.  What  rendered  this  re- 
markable, was,  that  all  religious  persuasions  joined  in  it,  and  among  the  foremost 
of  the  signatures  was  that  of  the  worthy  parish  priest  of  Finglas.  He  was,  how- 
erer,  one  of  the  old  school,  now  unhappily  almost  extinct,  while  their  place  is 
supplied  by  the  ignorant  and  intolerant  race  of  Maynooth. 

While  in  this  parish,  he  made  a  discovery  interesting  in  the  antiquities  of 

Ireland  ;  it  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  Nethercross,  so  called,  according  to 

tradition,  from  a  venerable  cross  erected  by  St.    Patrick,  whicli  stood  in   a 

plMce  called  the  Watery-lane,  near  a  well  of  gteait  re^^ated  sanctity,  still 

nmrked  bf  bk  name.    The  foldiexs  of  CioiikweVl«  m  i^i^»Qe«^%  Xa  ^^  m^  ^\ 


# 
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Drogbeda,  had  seen  this  cross,  and  thrown  it  down,  as  an  emblem  of  superstition  ; 
hot  when  thej  had  passed  on,  the  inhabitants,  to  protect  it  from  further  profana- 
tion, remoYed  and  buried  it.  Interested  for  this  venerable  relic.  Dr.  Walsh  made 
diligent  inquiry,  and  learned  from  a  very  old  man  that  his  grandfather  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  spot  where  it  was  concealed,  and  bad  communicated  bis  know- 
ledge to  him.  With  this  old  man  for  his  guide,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot  with 
some  labourers,  and  actually  disinterred  a  large  granite  cross  of  extreme  antiquity, 
which  had  lain  buried  for  nearly  two  centuries.  He  had  it  erected  in  the  church- 
yard, where  it  still  stands,  an  object  of  great  Teneration  to  the  people. 

It  was  his  custom  to  relax  the  severity  of  duty  by  taking  a  summer  ramble, 
leaving  his  parish  in  charge  of  a  friend,  and  setting  out  with  a  stick  in  his  hand 
and  a  shirt  in  his  pocket  He  had,  in  this  way,  literally  walked  over  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  a  part  of  the  continent,  when  an  opportunity  offered 
of  extending  his  travels  by  accepting  the  chaplaincy  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
Constantinople  in  1820.  In  the  suite  of  his  classic  friend  and  countryman,  Lord 
Strangford,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Mediterranean,  Greece,  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  on  his  way  to  the  Turkish  capital,  meeting  with  more 
terrors  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  travellers.  On  the  night  of  the  arrival  of 
the  embassy  at  Zante,  the  island  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  and  every 
house  shattered  ;  that  in  which  he  lodged  was  rent  in  sunder,  and  he  was 
dragged  from  under  a  heap  of  rubbish.  He  afterwards  published  an  interesting 
account  of  this  terrible  visitation  of  God,  which  was  much  circulated.  He 
arrived  at  Constantinople  at  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  revolution, 
when  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  all  its  horrors,  and  saw  the  heads  of  the  condemned 
exposed  on  dishes,  while  the  headless  bodies  were  cast  into  the  streets  fur  the 
dogs  and  vultures  to  devour  them.  From  the  capital  he  made  journeys  into  Asia, 
to  visit  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  while  exploring  the  ruins  of  Ephesus, 
his  party  were  mistaken  for  Samiote  pirates,  and  attacked  by  a  horde  of  Delhi 
cavalry.  They  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  but  for  their  Tartar  Janissary 
and  the  Sultan's  firman,  with  which  they  travelled  ;  but,  as  it  happened,  after  some 
were  wounded  and  all  made  prisoners,  they  were  liberated  without  being  either 
strangled  or  impaled,  as  they  feared.  When  the  plague  was  raging  in  Constan- 
tinople, he  revived  his  practice  as  a  physician,  and  having  handled  a  patient,  was 
compromised  as  a  contagioned  man.  He  was  sent  into  quarantine  at  Belgrade, 
along  with  some  others,  but,  having  become  ill,  was  abandoned  by  his  companions, 
and  left  alone  to  die  in  the  mountains,  till  he  was  found  by  the  palace  Janissary 
sent  by  the  ambassador,  and  finally  recovered  from  a  slight  attack  of  the  pestilence ; 
•—but  we  will  tell  our  readers  no  more  of  his  dangers,  as  they  may  derive  much 
more  entertainment  and  information  from  his  own  most  graphic  and  interesting 

narrative. 

There  is,  in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  a  lovely  Archipelago,  called  the  Prince's 
Islands,  to  which  the  residents  of  Constantinople  retired  when  the  plague  raged 
in  the  capital.  During  the  summer  months,  when  professional  duties  allowed 
him  to  be  absent  from  the  palace,  he  took  up  his  residence  here,  in  a  Greek  con- 
vent. He  discovered  over  the  gate  a  stone  with  an  inscription,  which  he  found,  op 
inves^gatton,  to  be  the  tombstone  of  Sir  R.  Barton,  our  first  resident  ambassador  at 
the  Ottoman  Porte — sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  had  died  on  the  island,  was 
buried  on  the  spot,  and  the  inscription  had  formed  part  of  a  tomb  erected  over 
him.  Time  and  the  hand  of  barbarism  had  dilapidated  it,  and  the  flag  was  taken  to 
fill  up  the  arch  over  the  gate  of  the  convent,  where  it  remained  in  good  preserva- 
tion, bat  in  an  inverted  position,  and  so  it  had  continued  for  200  ^«%xik«  Dt«  W^^Sx 
repMUd  bJs  di§corery  to  Lord  Stnngfotd^  and  hit  exctUtucy  CiQii&iiSMBi^tiJ^\i^^^ 
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to  have  It  taken  dowu,  and  placed  \n  a  proper  position  on  a  re-edified  tomb ;  but 
owing  to  the  diittnrbed  state  of  thinif*  in  Greece,  it  could  not  be  immediately  done, 
before  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Europe — and  we  believe  this  venenible  memorial 
of  the  first  English  repreaenUtive  of  majesty  in  the  East  yet  remains  over  the 
door  of  the  Greelc  conTcnt,  where  the  Doctor  first  discovered  it— 

«  And  ttqM  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away." 

He  effected,  however,  one  interesting  object  in  these  islands.  Vaccination  was 
unknown  there,  and  the  sroall-pox  made  frightful  ravages.  He  had  innoculated 
the  child  of  Lady  Strangford,  with  matter  sent,  we  believe,  from  the  cow-pock 
institution  in  Dublin,  and  proposed  to  her  ladyship  to  extend  the  protection  it 
afforded  to  these  islands.  She  was  always  ready  to  promote  any  benevolent 
object,  so  from  her  child  he  vaccinated  every  person  who  had  not  already  had 
the  small-pox,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  of  all  ages,  from  fix  months  to 
sixty  years  old.  On  his  return  to  the  East,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  he 
Blade  inquiries  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccination,  and  learned  that  though  small- 
pox had,  in  the  meantime,  broken  out  in  an  aggravated  form,  not  one  of  bis 
patients  had  died  of  it,  though  a  few  were  attacked  in  a  mild  form.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  West  was  indebted  to  the  wife  of  one  of  our  ambassadors  for 
the  introduction  of  variolous  infection  from  the  East,  while  the  East  is  thus,  in  a 
measure,  indebted  to  the  wife  of  another  for  the  return  of  a  greater  benefit,  in 
the  practice  of  vaccine  inoculation. 

Afier  a  residence  of  five  years  in  Constantinople,  he  retnmed  by  land  to 
England,  across  the  Balkan  ;  and  our  sketch  represents  him,  in  his  travelling  dress, 
seated  on  the  summit  ridge  of  this  magnificent  chain,  with  his  Tartar  Janissary 
KutchiUc  Mustapha,  in  the  back  ground.  In  his  account  of  his  journey 
he  made  known  two  things  little  understdbd  in  this  couutry— first,  that  the  Jews 
of  the  East  are  of  Spanish  descent,  speaking  a  Spanish  tongue,  and  had  been 
driven  out  of  Spain  by  the  Inquisition,  to  seek  that  asylum  among  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  which  the  followers  of  Christ  denied  them }  and,  secondly,  that  there 
exists  a  populous  and  thriving  colony  of  Protestants  in  the  Carpathian  mountains* 
whom  the  Inqnisitioo  bad  also  persecuted  out  of  Saxony,  and  driven  to  the 
eonfines  of  Europe,  where  they  flourish  exceedingly  to  this  day. 

After  his  return  to  England,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburgh,  as  Chaplain  to 
ihe  Rnssian  embassy  i  and,  as  if  he  was  fated  to  be  always  present  at  scenes 
of  oommotion,  he  arrived  jnst  before  the  explosion  of  the  conspiracy  to  place 
CoQstantine  on  the  throne.  On  this  occasion  he  got  entangled  among  the 
insurgents,  and  saw  1200  people,  military  and  mob,  killed  around  him  by  dischaiges 
of  grape-shot.  He  escaped  behind  the  projection  of  a  pillar,  while  the  artillery 
poured  its  fire  down  the  avenue ;  and  when  he  came  from  his  hiding-place,  he 
seemed  the  only  man  alive  in  a  large  street,  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  city,  exp 
kibiting  a  dismal  spectacle  of  human  bodies,  weltering  in  pools  of  blood  on  white 
snow.  He  published  an  account  of  this  little-known  transaction,  by  which  it  ap* 
peered,  from  documents  produced  on  subsequent  investigations,  that  a  tremendous 
revolution,  rsmifying  through  all  Russia,  was  attempted.  In  which  9000  nobles 
md  princes  ef  the  empire  were,  more  or  less,  concerned. 

After  his  return  from  Russia,  he  attended  th«>  embassy,  in  182S,  sent  to  Rio  dt 

Janeiro,  to  effect  a  marriage  between  Dom  Miguel  and  Dona  Maria,  daughter 

of  Don  Pedro.    While  in  Brazil,  he  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro, 

mad  hid  MD  opp€Ftnitf  d  peisoainy  kiowiflf  that  sinfular  man,  wttb  whom  he 

l*#JMiihpoUloNUerioi|aunli&aMC^  ^^ 
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visited  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and  explored  the  mining  districts  500  miles  distant 
from  the  capital.  He  made  himself  particularly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
Negroes ;  and  when  the  North-Star  frigate,  in  which  he  returned  across  the 
Atlantic,  captured  a  slave-ship,  containing  600  miserable  objects,  he  went  on 
board,  aud  witnessed  all  the  noisome  horrors  to  which  the  victims  of  this 
bateful  trade  arc  exposed  on  the  passage.  He  published  such  an  account  of 
kit  experience,  that  he  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  ;  ao  he  hat  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  his  exertions 
contributed  their  share  to  the  final  extirpation  of  this  execrable  traffic. 

When  he  arrived  in  England,  it  was  again  proposed  to  him  to  resume  hit 
chuplaiocy  at  Constantinople  ;  and  he  returned  through  France  and  Italy,  with 
pari  of  hit  fiiniilyi  to  that  capital  in  1831.  He  was  curious  to  see  what  changes  the 
terrible  rerolutiou,  a  part  of  which  be  had  witnessed,  had  wrought,  and  he  was 
gradSed.  He  found  Greece  liberated,  and  Turkey  reformed.  Before  the  end 
of  thit  tecond  visit,  he  witnessed  another  catastrophe — the  tremendous  conflagra- 
tion,  in  which  the  whole  of  Pera  and  a  part  of  Constantinople  was  consumed. 
All  the  pahicet  of  the  Frank  embassies*  which  had  escaped  in  former  conflagra- 
tionsv  were  burnt  down — among  the  rest,  the  British  palace — blazing  up,  like 
thavingt  in  a  carpenter*s  yard,  and  leaving  but  ashes  behind.  For  his  private 
loMffi  on  this  occasion,  he  never  received  any  compensation,  though  others  were 
not  forgotten. 

After  thus  experiencing  various  climates  and  vicissitudes,  in  different  quarters 
of  the  globe,  he  exchanged  his  chaplaincy  for  a  benefice  in  England,  from  whence 
he  was  invited  by  the  discerning  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the  vicarage  of 
Kilbride,  near  the  Vale  of  Ovoca.  A  short  time  since  he  brought  into  notice 
another  antiquaitan  curiosity,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  the 
wild  mountains  of  this  parish — a  curious  stone  coffin,  containing  an  urn  in  an 
inverted  position,  covering  two  small  bones  of  human  fingers.  He  presented 
a  model  of  the  coffin,  with  the  urn,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  with  a  notice 
of  the  district  where  it  was  found.  This  instance  of  **  digital  inhumation"  it, 
we  believe,  the  only  one  as  yet  discovered  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  subject  of  con* 
siderable  interest  to  the  antiquary,  and  we  trust  Dr,  Walsh*s  discovery  will 
lead  to  tome  curious  result.  He  has  since  removed  to  the  benefice  of  Finglas  ; 
and  so,  after  bis  numerous  wanderings  and  perils,  by  land  and  water,  is  again 
located  among  his  early  friends — to  renew  the  feelings  of  amity  and  good-will 
with  which  they  parted. 

As  we  have  had,  and  trust  we  shall  soon  again  have,  occasion  to  notice  the 
works  of  the  Reir.  Doctor,  whom  we  have  thus  introduced  to  our  readers,  we 
seed  not  here  criticize  his  labours.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  enjoyed  advantages 
and  opportumtiet,  in  the  countries  which  he  visited,  such  as  do  not  often  fall  to 
the  lot  of  travellers;  and  his  eminent  success,  as  a  scientific  and  entertaining 
writer,  if  other  evidence  were  wanted,  would  abundantly  testify  how  profitably 
he  has  arailed  himself  of  them.  The  principal  works  which  he  has  given  to 
the  world  are — **  The  History  of  Dublin,"  2  vols.  4tu  ;  **  Journey  from  Con* 
stantinople  to  Vienna,**  1  vol.  8vo. ;  *'  Notices  of  Brazil,"  2  vols.  8vo. ;  •*  Resi* 
deoce  at  Constantinople,"  2  vols.  8vo. ;  **  An  Essay  on  Ancient  Christian  Coins 
and  Gems,*  1  vol.  8vo. ;  **  Illustrated  Views  of  the  Turkish  Empire,"  2  vols.  4to. 
Some  of  the  above  have  passed  through  so  many  as  five  editions  ;  besides  which, 
he  has  published  some  sermons,  and  various  contributions  to  periodicals  and 
llteraTyjoimiaii    tmr  own  ainong  the  ottmber. 
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TRAVELS   IN    SOUTH-EASTERN   ASIA/ 


Fqr  the  volumes  which  are  now  linder 
our    consideration  the  public   is   in- 
debted to  the  labours  of  a  missionary 
minister  sent  out  bj  one  of  those  great 
societies,   which    the    enterprise   and 
Christian  zeal  of  America,  emulating 
the  mother  country,   has  enabled  to 
traverse  more  than  one  half  our  globe, 
bearing  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  to 
the  remotest  shores   of  Asia.      The 
objects   to  which    Mr.  Malcom*s  at- 
tention was,  of  course,  most  solicit- 
ously directed,   were    necessarily  far 
different  from  those  which  would  oc- 
cupy or  interest  the  general  traveller, 
and  therefore,   as  may  be   expected, 
the  prospects   and    progress    of   the 
various  missionary  stations  which  he 
visited  in  the  risgions  of  South  Eastern 
Asia,  occupy  the  prominent  and  prin- 
cipal places  throughout  the  volumes. 
Still  it  must  have  been  at  once  obvious 
to  a  thinking  man,  that  the  political 
and    economical    relations    of    these 
countries,  their  religion,  manners,  and 
civilization,  could  not  fail  to  be,  even 
to  the  missionary,  of  scarcely  secondary 
moment,  as  exercising  a  vast  and  im- 
portant influence  on  the  success    or 
failure  of  the  great  cause  which   he 
had  taken  in  hand.     That  our  author 
thought  so,  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  his  work  fully  assures  us. 
It  is — in  addition  to  containing  a  minute, 
and,  we  can  well  believe,  faithful  record 
of  missionary  labours,  and  recent  and 
authentic  intelligence  of  the  prospects 
and  progress  of  Christianity  in  that 
interesting  part  of  the  world — replete 
with  the  remarks  of  an  acute  and  en- 
lightened observer  on  the    state,  of 
society,   and  manners,   laws,   history, 
commerce,  and  natural  productions  of 
the  countries  which  he  visited.     The 
advantage,  too,  which  his  character  and 
position  afforded  were  not  few ;  and, 
mdeed,  are  admitted  by  himself  with 
a  readiness  and  candour  that  evince  he 
has  no   desire  to  plead  the  want  of 
them  in  extenuation  for  any  deficiencies 
to  be  found  in  his  book.      As  the 
authorized  and  accredited  agent  of  an 
influential    society,   he  possessed  the 


confidence  of  those  best  able  to  inform 
him  on  all  subjects  relating  as  well  to 
the  peculiar  object  of  his  mission,  as  to 
topics  of  general  interest — ^namely,  the 
missionaries  and  civilians  who  had 
resided  for  long  periods  in  the  respec- 
tive places,  and  who  readily  placed  at 
his  disposal  the  fruits  of  their  own 
matured  and  extensive  observations. 
Indeed,  accurate  information  seems  to 
have  been  an  object  of  much  greater 
solicitude  with  Mr.  Malcom,  than  in- 
teresting adventure,  or  th^  pursuit  of 
those  striking  incidents  which  so  gene- 
rally form  the  staple  of  modem  tourists ; 
and  bearing  in  recollection  the  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time  con- 
sumed in  a  very  extended  course  of 
travel,  the  extreme  accuracy  and  gene- 
rally minute  detail,  form  not  the  least 
merit  of  the  work.  To  the  attainment 
of  this  end,  our  author  adopted  means 
which,  it  would,  indeed,  be  well  if  the 
mass  of  travellers,  both  for  the  sake 
of  themselves  and  their  readers,  would 
avail  themselves  of  as  extensively,  even 
though  they  should  not  possess  the 
modesty  and  ingenuousness  to  avow 
it  like  our  author. 

**  Before  leaving  a  plue,**  he  remarks,  "  I 
generally  submitted  my  notes  to  several 
persons  for  a  careful  revision.  If,  therefoiv, 
I  should  be  convicted  of  errors,  they  are  sodi 
as  the  best  informed  persons  on  the  spot  have 
fallen  into,  and  as  my  reader  would  have 
imbibed  had  he  been  in  my  place.  Some 
errors  may  be  charged  to  me,  through  mis- 
take of  the  objector ;  for  often  when  I  read 
my  notes  in  various  places,  gentlemen  dis- 
sented from  some  statements  with  great 
confidence  the  correctness  of  which  they  ad- 
mitted on  further  examination,  which  ex- 
amination they  would  not  have  made  had  I 
not  quoted  some  influential  name  as  my  in- 
former." 

Mr.  Malcom  set  out  on  his  mission 
from  Boston,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  of  September,  1835.  The  inci- 
dents of  his  voyage,  though  sufficiently 
well  placed  in  a  private  journal,  were 
yet  too  common-place  to  have,  in  our 
opinion  justified  the  occupying  some 
thirty  pages  of  a  book  to  meet  the 


*  Travels  in  South-Eastem  Asia,  embracing  Hindustan,  Malaya,  Siam.  and  Chinn ;  with 
Notices  of  numerous  Missionary  Stations,  and  a  full  Aooonnt  of  the  Bunnan  Empir*.     By 
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public  eje.  Sickness,  sentiment,  and 
scenerj — our  readers  will  pardon  the 
alliteration — with  each  of  which  all 
travellers  and  all  travel-reading  people 
are  sufficiently  intimate,  being  the 
amount  of  the  chapter.  In  the  end  of 
February  of  the  following  year,  he 
reached  the  Burman  territories,  land- 
ing at  Amherst,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Mulmain,  where  a  mission  was 
already  established. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  our  review 
of  these  volumes,  to  dwell  upon  the 
portions  of  them  which  relate  to  the 
subject  of  the  mission ;  at  the  same 
time  we  are  disposed  to  admit  that  as 
they  form,  perhaps,  the  larger  portion 
of  the  whole,  so  are  they  the  most 
intrinsically  valuable  part  of  it.  Before* 
however,  we  dismiss  altogether  this 
consideration  of  the  subject,  we  must, 
in  justice  to  the  author  remark,  that 
he  has  collected  with  great  industry 
and  minuteness,  a  mass  of  information, 
the  importance  of  which  to  the  in- 
terests and  success  of  eastern  missions, 
can  be  readily  conceived,  and  in  the 
dissertations  and  tables,  as  well  as  the 
suggestions  upon  the  mode  of  conduct-, 
ing  missions,  which  form  the  fourth 
book  of  the  work,  he  has  exhibited 
good  sense,  learning,  judgment,  and 
practical  experience,  all  animated  and 
put  in  motion  by  most  persevering  and 
ardent,  yet  tempered  Christian  zeal, 
that  do  credit  alike  to  his  heart  and 
his  understanding.  After  a  sojourn  of 
some  days  at  Mulmain.  and  informing 
himself  nilly  of  the  matters  relating  to 
the  mission,  the  author  proceeded 
southward  to  the  towns  of  Tavoy  and 
Merg^ii,  and  thence  returned  to  Mul- 
main again.  The  follpwing  descrip- 
tion which  he  gives  of  his  reception 
among^  the  Karens,  exhibits  those 
people  as  exercising  the  virtues  of 
hospitality  to  an  extent  rarely  to  be 
met  with  even  in  Christian  countries. 


«• 


Though  we   lodged  each   night   in   the 
boat,  we  spent  our  time  and  ate  among  the 
people.      The  glance  thus  gained  at  native 
character  was  very  gratifying.      We  saw  no 
hou9e  where  poverty  seemed  to  dwell  (though 
we  pasyed  through  four  or  fi\'e  villrtgen,)  and 
no   disorder  in    any    place.      Wherever    we 
•tupped  to  ent,  we  entered  a  house  freely,  and 
were    immediately  offered  clean    mats,   and 
treated   with  the  utmost  lia«pitality.      Ahle 
and  willing  to  supply  our  wants,  tliey  some- 
times expostulated  with  the   servant,  a^  he 
was  «;ookiog  our  meaLp,  that  he  had  brought 
Vol.  XV. 


rice  and  fowls,  instead  of  allowiiig  thetn  to 
furni:ih  our  table.  This  trait  is  prevalent 
among  the  Karens.  Native  assistants  go 
from  village  to  village  among  them,  even 
where  the  gospel  has  never  been  heard,  and 
take  literally  *  neither  vcrip  nor  purse.*  They 
are  bountifully  supplied,  even  where  their 
message  meets  only  with  opposition.  Mr. 
Vinton,  on  one  occasion,  went  several  days' 
journey  among  Karen  villages,  without  ser- 
vant or  food.  Everywhere  they  killed  for 
him  their  best  fowb  and  spread  before  him 
rice,  fruits,  honey,  and  whatever  they  had, 
and  gave  him  their  best  place  to  sleep." 

In  Biunah,  the  new  year  com- 
mences with  the  new  moon  in  April, 
and  for  several  days  the  festivities 
which  usher  it  in,  keep  the  Burmese 
town  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Our 
author  has  given  tis  an  account  of 
these  merry  makings. 

"  Before  every  Burman  house  is  erected  a 
slight  bamboo  palisade,  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
decorated  very  tastefully  with  young  palm 
trees,  and  pots  of  water,  filled  with  various 
beautiful  blossoms.  The  moistened  streets 
send'  up  an  enlivening  freshness,  which,  with 
the  odours  of  the  flowers,  makes  the  street 
like  a  charming  avenue  in  a  garden.  The 
absurd  yet  amusing  ceremony  to  which  these 
are  preparations  seems  peculiar  to  Burmans. 
It  is  a  general  war  of  water.  Every  one  is 
at  liberty  to  wet  his  neighbour,  but  the  com- 
pliment is  chiefly  paid  by  women  to  men,  and 
men  to  women ;  the  children  taking  the 
principal  share  of  the  business  into  their 
hands.  I  have  just  been  riding  along  the 
principal  streets  to  witness  the  scene ;  but 
no  one  of&rcd  to  compliment  me,  or  other 
foreigners,  with  a  liowl  of  water.  They  know 
that  foreigners,  whose  raiment  is  not  so  easily 
changed,  do  not  relish  the  sport ;  though 
sometimes,  out  of  ill-timed  complaisance, 
they  sulimit  to  it.  Almost  universally  the 
people  take  it  plcanautly ;  but  occasionally 
I  saw  little  fellows  chased  and  overthrown  in 
the  dirt,  who  played  off  on  men.  It  certainly 
requires  some  command  of  temper,  to  show 
entire  nonchalance  when  the  children  project 
a  forcible  stream  from  large  bamboo  syringes 
directly  into  the  eyes  and  ears,  creeping  up 
slyly  for  the  purpose,  and  running  off  with 
exultation.  Not  a  native  is  to  be  seen  with 
dry  clothes;  hut  'holiday  clothes*  on  this 
occasion  are  their  poorest. 

*'  No  one  can  assign  any  origin  or  signifi- 
cation to  thii  custom.  It  ^ecms  as  if  it  must 
have  originated  in  some  notions  of  purifica- 
tion from  the  sins  uf  the  old,  and  entering 
cleansed  upon  the  new  year ;  but  Doodhists 
have  no  idea  of  the  remission  of  sins,  in  any 
way.  Their  only  hope  is  to  balance  them 
with  merit.** 

In  addition  to  t\v\a  YvsccmV^^  ^sA 
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sportive  custom  of  the  Burmese,  Mr. 
Malcom  had  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring with  it  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  two  classes  of  foreigners ;  and  the 
three,  perhaps,  affovd  upon  the  whole 
tolerably  fair  specimens  of  the  habits 
of  the  three  nations  of  idolaters  re- 
spectively engaged  in  them.  Let 
those  who  sneer  at  the  civilizing 
effects  of  Christianity  say,  if  such 
specimens  furnish  any  ground  for 
the  boast  of  the  infidel,  as  to  the 
purity  and  nobleness  of  human  nature 
evinced  by  pagans,  whose  morals 
have  not  been  contaminated,  as  they 
would  call  it»  by  Europeans. 

"  The  Chinese  have  just  had  their  nniiual 
ceremonies  in  memory  of  deceased  ancestors. 
Hearing,  a  few  mornings  since,  an  uncommon 
din  of  great  gongs  and  other  discordant  in- 
struments, I  went  to  the  veranda,  and  saw 
the  procession  pass  to  the  cemetery.  It  was 
a  meagre  affair  as  to  pomp,  but  doubtless 
quite  as  absurd  as  if  it  had  been  in  their  own 
country.  A  succession  of  tables,  borne  like 
biers  on  men's  shoulders,  were  spread  with 
Hoga,  goats,  and  poultry,  roasted  whole,  and 
yarions  other  eatables;  the  horrid  music 
followed,  and  a  procession  with  streamers, 
terminated  by  a  man  or  two  with  muskets, 
firing  at  short  intervals.  A  priest,  in  proper 
costume,  walked  on  each  side  of  the  tables. " 

Again— 

"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  revolting  ex- 
hibitions made  by  the  Hindoo  Mussulmans, 
who  also  are  now  holding  their  annual  feast 
of  Mohurrum.  By  nature  almost  black,  they 
make  themselves  entirely  so  with  paint ; 
many  of  them  adding  blotches  and  hidtous 
figures,  not  only  on  their  facos,  but  on  every 
part  of  their  body,  and  of  every  coloured 
earth  they  can  find.  Some  go  further,  and 
put  on  masks  of  infernal  ugliness,  with  horns, 
snouts,  and  indescribable  distortions.  I 
never  beheld  them  but  with  fresh  horror. 
Moving  about  the  streets  in  c<>mp:inics,  they 
writhe  every  muscle,  some  throwinj^  their 
arms  al>out  an  if  ready  t4i  att;»ck  ev»'ry  or.** 
they  meet,  othiin*  slipping  Io::g,  fla*^  sti.-N 
together;  some  l>e.itinir  "n  drums  and  pii'Ct< 
of  brass,  others  filling  the  air  \*ith  yclb  anrl 
clamour.  Man  couM  not  more  brutify  him- 
self, even  in  the  madness  of  iutoxicutum." 

Maulmain,  now  the  metropolis  of 
British  Burmah,  would  seem  to  be  a 
city  of  very  recent  growth,  having  been 
not  manv  years  ago,  a  v.ild  juniL^le, 
though,  indeed,  amongst  the  natives 
it  is  asserted  that  it  was  formerly  tho 
chief  town  of  an  independent  Shyan 
kingdom.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  now 


a  considerable  town  containing  about 
18,000  souls,  beautifully  situated,  com- 
manding fine  views,  extremely  salubri- 
ous and  a  favotu'ite  place  of  resort  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  company's  ser- 
vice, who  come  to  recruit  their  health 
from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal.  There  is  a  very  considerable 
circle  of  British  society,  well  supplied 
shops,  abundant  and  reasonable  mar- 
kets, mechanics,  and  tradesmen  of  all 
sorts.  On  commerce  and  trade  no 
restrictions  whatever  exist,  nor  is  there 
any  duty  either  on  vessels  or  mer- 
chandise, in  consequence  of  which  the 
trade  is  brisk,  and  imports  are  very 
considerable.  We  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Malcom  of  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  fact,  that  English  influence 
has  done  much  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
improve  the  condition  both  of  the  city 
and  the  provinces,  more  especially  in 
abolishuig  the  fierce  border  wars, 
which  were  attended  with  miseries  that 
can  scarcely  be  conceived,  and  have 
kept  the  Burmese  and  their  neighbours 
in  a  state  of  continual  wretchedness. 
From  Maulmain  our  author  proceeded 
to  Rangoon,  which,  though  generally 
conspicuous  in  the  journals  of  ail 
travellers  who  have  visited  these 
regions,  is,  as  he  informs  us,  the  most 
wretched  looking  town  of  its  size  he 
had  ever  seen. 

"  The  entire  popuUition  is  estimated  at 
60,000,  but  that  is  probably  too  much. 
There  is  no  other  seiport  in  the  empire,  but 
Basse!  n,  which  has  little  trade,  and  the  city 
stands  next  in  importance  to  Ava ;  yet  there 
is  literally  nothing  in  it  that  can  interest  a 
travelltT.  A  dozen  foreigners,  chiefly  MonguU, 
have  brick  tenements,  very  shabby.  There 
arc  ulso  four  or  five  smr.U  brick  places  of 
worship,  fur  fuieigners,  and  a  miserable 
custom-house.  Besides  these  it  is  a  city  of 
baml/O.)  huts,  comfortable  for  this  people, 
con>idering  their  habits  and  climate ;  but  in 
a;>penrani-e  as  paltry  as  possible.  Maulmain 
hiis  alr^'ady  many  better  buildings.  The 
eaves  of  the  houses  generally  descend  to 
within  hix  or  eight  t'eet  of  the  ground  ;  very 
few  being  of  more  than  one  story,  or  having 
any  otli^T  covering  than  thatch.  Cellars 
are  unknown,  and  nil  the  houses  are  raised 
two  or  three  fert  above  the  ground  for  cool- 
ness and  ventihition.  As  the  floors  are  of 
split  bamboo,  all  dirt  falls  through,  and 
what  is  not  picked  up  by  crows,  dogs,  fowls, 
iic.  is  occasionally  sv\ipt  out,  and  burnt d. 
For  nejirly  half  thv.-  yi  ar,  the  city  prevmts  a 
most  singular  appearaiue,  half  sad,  ha'f  silly. 
By  a  standing  law,  on  the  setting  in  of  the 
drf  seaaoti,  sXV  t\M  xVvstoh  must  be  removed. 
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cxcepl  a  partieulAr  kind,  not  comraon,  made 
partly  of  iplit  bamboo,  which  will  not  easily 
bora.  Were  it  not  for  the  people  in  the 
•treets,  and  the  cloths  of  various  kindii  put 
up  in  the  houses  to  keep  off  the  sun.  it  would 
seem,  at  these  time«,  like  a  city  deserted.** 

Perhaps  the  decline  of  this  town 
may  be  in  some  degree  attributed  to 
the  great  and  most  impolitic  restric- 
tioQS  imposed  upon  a  free  trade, 
both  by  the  enormous  port  duties 
that  are  charged,  and  the  absolute 
prohibitions  against  exporting  rice,  or 
the  precious  metals;  were  the  latter 
remored  we  cannot  doubt  that  an  im- 
mense adrantage  would  result  as  well 
to  the  town  as  to  the  provinces  in 
raising  the  price  of  land  considerably. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  Biurmah 
in  which  so  great  a  number  of  Pagodas 
are  to  be  found  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ragoon.  Beside  the  cele- 
brated pagoda  of  Shoo-da-go,  two 
miles  from  the  city,  the  approaches  to 
the  town  are  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance lined  on  each  side  with  similar 
buil^ngs,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
vie  even  with  the  former.  Of  this 
our  author  thus  writes : — 

"  Pairing  these  on  your  way  from  the  city, 
you  come  to  a  flight  of  time-worn  steps, 
covered  by  a  curious  arcade  of  little  houses 
of  various  forms  and  sizes,  one  above  another, 
some  in  partial  decay,  others  truly  beautiful. 
After  crossing  some  terraces,  covert:(l  in  the 
same  manner,  you  reach  the  top,  and.  passing 
a  great  pate,  enter  at  once  this  sad  but  im- 
porting theatre  of  Gandanin's  plory.  One's 
firat  impre^ons  are,  what  /  rrible  graodi-ar ; 
vliat  nekening  magnificence  ;*  what  abaurd 
imagery;  what  extravaj^ant  expenditure; 
what  long  successions  of  devotees  to  ])rocure 
this  throng  of  buildings  of  such  various  daten ; 
what  a  pcor  religion  that  makes  such  labour:* 
its  chirf  ineritoriousne>«  1  Ilefore  you  stands 
the  huge  Shoodagon,  its  top  among  the 
cluuds,  and  its  golden  sides  blazing  in  the 
glories  of  an  Eastern  fun.  Around  are 
pompom  tayatit,  noble  pavements,  Gothic 
mansoltfoms,  uncouth  colossal  lio:)S,  curious 
stone  uinbrellqs.  gracefully  cylindrical  banners 
of  goM-cinbroidered  muslin  hanging  from 
lofty  pillars,  enormoun  stone  jars  in  rows  to 
receive  ofienng!>,  tapers  burning  before  the 
images,  exquisite  flowers  displayed  on  every 
side,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  a 
multitude  of  carved  figure*  of  idols,  wor- 
shippers, griffins,  guardians,  &c. 

"  Always,  in  the  morning,  men  and  women 
are  seen  in  every  direction  kneeling  behind 
their  gifk,  and  with  nplifted  hands  reciting 
UMir  dfevotaoot,  oftca  with  a  tftrio^  of  beads 


counting  over  each  repetition ;  aged  perfont 
sweep  out  every  place,  or  pick  the  grass 
from  the  crevices ;  dogs  and  crows  straggle 
around  the  altars,  and  devour  the  recent  offer- 
ings ;  the  great  bells  utter  their  frequent 
tones ;  and  the  mutter  of  praying  voices 
makes  a  hum  like  the  buzzing  of  an  ex- 
chr.n^?.  The  whole  scene  is  so  strangle,  so 
distressing,  that  one  is  relieved  to  stroll  away 
among  the  huge  trees,  and  gaze  from  tha 
parapet  on  the  unlimited  scene  around.  It 
is  one  wide,  flat  jungle,  without  a  single  hill, 
but  that  of  Syrian  in  the  distance  ;  but  it  is 
nature.  It  is  the  true  temple  of  the  true 
God ;  the  only  representation  he  ban  given 
of  his  natural  perfections,  as  the  Bible  is  of 
his  moral  ones.  All  the  rest  is  distortion, 
absurdity,  and  crime.  Of  inferior  pagodaa, 
(though  some  surpass  in  size  any  I  have  seen 
elsewhere,)  there  are,  in  Rangoon,  more  than 
five  hundred,  occupying  as  much  space  as 
the  city  itself,  probably  more.  Mo^t  of  them 
stand  a  little  ou(  of  the  city,  interspersed 
with  groves,  embowering  costly  kyoungs  and 
commodious  zayats.  The  latter  are  particu- 
larly numerous,  to  accommodate  the  hosts  of 
worshippers  who  resort  hither  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. " 

Leaving  Ragoon,  Mr.  Malcom 
embarked  on  the  Pep^  river,  and 
reached  the  once  proud  and  imperial 
city  of  that  name,  now  little  better 
than  a  common  village.  It  will  be 
known  to  the  readers  of  Asiatic  his- 
tory, that  about  the  middle  of  last 
century  Pegu  was  the  metropolis  of 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  con- 
tained a  population  of  150,000  souls. 
Tiie  successful  rclA-llion,  however,  of 
tlie  cole hra{ fed  Aloung  Pra,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Alompra, 
enabled  that  chief,  after  a  sanguinary 
war  of  several  years,  utterly  to  suh* 
vert  the  Peguan  authority.  The 
policy  of  the  conqueror  induced  him 
to  destroy  the  city,  with  the  exception 
o?  its  ?acrcd  e<lifice8,  in  order  that  the 
destruction  of  the  metropolis  might 
serve  to  perpetuate  his  conquest  of  the 
country.  Still,  though  diminished  and 
well  nigh  desolated  as  the  city  now  is* 
yet  its  huge  shoouia^loo  Pagoda  still 
stands  in  good  p**eservatlon,  and  is  an 
ohj'^ct  whose  inagniticence  is  well 
worthv  of  admiration.  The  late  king, 
Lideed,  endeavoured  to  restore  Peg^ 
to  its  former  greatness,  as  the  Pegurns 
are  no  longer  a  distii^.ct  people  from- 
whom  any  danger  could  be  appre- 
hended, and  accordingly  transferred 
the  government  thither  n:om  Ragoon ; 
but  the  advantageft  ^YAc^  ^•^  \bX\«s 
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afforded  to  the  merchants,  and  people 
in  general  induced  them  to  remain, 
and  thus  the  attempt  in  favour  of 
Pegua  was  without  success,  and 
shortly  afterwards  altogether  aban- 
doned. 

At  Ava  our  author  was  intro- 
duced to  several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, and  gives  us  very  entertaining 
sketches  of  the  manners  and  charac- 
ters of  most  of  them.  There  is,  per- 
haps, as  much  to  admire  as  to  pity 
in  the  characters  of  those  half  en- 
lightened barbarians;  and  we  can- 
not ftdl  to  feel  how  much  the  human- 
izing influences  of  Christianity  and 
the  influx  of  European  enlightenment 
would  effect  in  minds  now  almost 
hopelessly  blinded  by  the  darkness  of 
idolatry.  Amongst  others  our  author 
visited  the  Mek-a-ra-prince,  who  is 
the  son  of  the  late  kmg,  and  conse- 
quently the  uncle  of  the  reig^ning 
monarch,  being  grandson  of  the  fa- 
mous Alompra,  to  whom  indeed  he  b 
said  to  bear  a  very  striking  resem- 
blance. Of  the  prince  and  his  inter- 
view with  him  Mr.  Malcom  thus 
speaks: — 

"  He  received  ui  irith  great  urbanity,  and 
readily  gave  me  information  on  various  points, 
for  which  I  had  prepared  myself  with  ques- 
tions. My  having  been  the  intimate  friend 
of  Dr.  Price,  whose  memory  he  cherishes 
with  very  affectionate  respect,  seemed  of  itself 
a  passport  to  his  regard. 

"  He  is  much  the  most  literary  Burman  in 
the  kingdom.  He  reads  English,  is  a  good 
mathematician,  is  well  acquainted  with  geo- 
graphy, and  has  considerable  mechanical  in- 
genuity. In  his  library  are  a  number  of 
good  English  books,  among  which  is  a  com- 
plete set  of  Reet's  Cyclopiedia.  He  has  also 
various  instruments,  models,  &c.  Withal, 
Burman-like,  he  is  an  alchemist  Mathe- 
matics is  his  favourite  science,  and  he  rejects 
everything  which  cannot  be  demonstrated 
like  a  problem.  I  carried  for  my  present 
some  small  charts,  exhibiting  a  condensed 
view  of  languages  and  their  classification, 
governments  and  their  condition,  heights  of 
mountains,  lengths  of  rivers,  &c.  with  which 
he  expressed  himself  pleased,  and  u])on 
which  he  asked  Mr.  Kincaid  many  questions, 
indicating  both  an  excellent  intellect  and 
extensive  information.  He  gave  me  minutely 
the  last  census,  and  his  own  opinion  respect- 
ing the  amount  of  population,  voluntarily 
writing  for  me  the  items  on  the  spot.  He  is 
as  id  to  be  remarkably  free  from  national 
prejudices,  A  slight  evidence  of  this  oc- 
eumd  BOW,        We  aii  (Mettn.    Kincaid, 


Simons,  and  myself)  sat  on  the  floor,  of 
cour»e,  on  a  rug  which  was  laid  down  tor  our 
accommodation;  and  I  was  pretty  comfort- 
able, with  my  back  against  a  po^t.  But  one 
of  my  feet  was  before  me ;  and  his  wife 
pointed  the  attention  of  a  servant  to  that 
fact.  The  prince  instantly  forbade  that  I 
should  be  disturbed,  and  begged  mc  to  sit  in 
any  posture  which  I  found  most  convenient. 
Sitting  with  the  feet  towards  anotlier  is  con- 
sidered particularly  disrespectful,  and  a  Bur- 
man  would  hardly  dare,  for  the  price  of  his 
head,  to  take  such  an  attitude  before  one  of 
the  royal  family.  I  have  since  learned  to  sit 
O'la-modet  t.  e.  with  my  feet  behind  roe,  on 
one  side,  or  crossed  in  front,  as  a  tailor. 

'*  Though  far  from  being  a  bigoted  Bood- 
hist,  the  prince,  with  all  his  reading,  seems 
to  be  decidedly  attached  to  that  system.  Mr. 
Kincaid  gave  him  Gallaudet*s  book  on  the 
Soul,  just  issued  from  our  press  at  Maulmain, 
translated  by  Mrs.  Bennett.  He  received  it 
with  pleasure,  but  said  he  could  not  believe  it, 
unless  it  proved  the  matter  clearly,  by  making 
it  just  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  I  told  him  it  ])resented  a  different 
kind  of  evidence,  and  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  diflKsrence  between  a  mathematical  and  a 
moral  certainty.  But  it  was  all  in  vain,  till 
I  b^ged  him  just  to  take  his  pencil,  and 
prove  to  me,  4>y  figures,  that  he  was  not  a 
dead  man  I  He  looked  perfectly  non-plussed 
for  a  moment,  then  burst  into  a  laugh,  and 
seemed  by  further  explanations  to  get  the 
idea.  He  promised  to  read  the  book  with 
earnest  attention,  and,  on  taking  leave, 
begged  Mr.  Kincaid  would  bring  me  again.** 

After  a  stay  of  some  time  in  Ava 
and  visits  to  Sagtuny  and  Umerapoora, 
Mr.  Malcom  once  more  returned  to 
Ragoon  when  he  left  the  Burman 
territories  for  Calcutta.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  dismiss  this  portion  of  the 
work  we  shall  offer  a  few  extracts 
from  a  very  valuable  digest  which  the 
author  has  made  of  notes  upon  Bor- 
mah,  containing  a  mass  of  information 
upon  every  head,  executed  with  great 
exactness  at  considerable  length. — 
Indeed  we  are  disposed  to  say  that  a 
fuller  or  better  treatise  on  the  history, 
geog^^hy,  chronol(^,  geoloffy,  man- 
ners, polity,  and  religion  of  this  inte- 
resting and  yet  imperfectly  explored 
region  does  not  exist  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  now  before  us ;  and 
were  it  worthless  in  everv  other 
respect  the  value  of  this  portion  of 
the  work  would  more  than  redeem, 
and  make  it  well  worth  the  perusal  of 
all  who  desire  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. Speaking  of  the  character  of 
the  Burmese,  the  author^  with  great 
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justice  and  good  sense,  thus  introduoes 
his  observations : — 

"  It  is  scarcely  safe  for  travellers  to  attempt 
to  portray  national  character.  Calm  and 
piolonged  intercourse,  at  every  place,  with 
men  long  on  the  ground,  and  daily  contact 
with  natives,  merchants,  civilians,  soldiers 
and  missionaries,  gave  me,  however,  opportu- 
nities for  forming  opinions  kuch  as  &U  to  the 
lot  of  few, 

'*  The  Barman  character  diffsrs,  in  many 
points*  from  that  of  the  Hindus,  and  other 
East  Indians.  They  arc  more  lively,  active, 
and  industrious,  and  though  fond  of  repose, 
are  seldom  idle  when  there  is  an  inducement 
for  exertion.  When  such  inducement  ofiers, 
they  exhibit  not  only  great  strength,  but 
courage  and  perseverance,  and  often  accom- 
plish what  we  should  think  scarcely  possiMe. 
But  these  Talnable  traits  are  rendered  nearly 
useless,  by  the  want  of  a  higher  grade  of 
civilkation.  The  poorest  classes,  furnished 
by  a  happy  climate  with  all  necessaries,  at 
the  price  of  only  occasional  labour,  and  the 
few  who  are  above  that  necessity,  find  no 
proper  pursuits  to  fill  up  their  leisure.  Books 
are  too  scarce  to  ensble  them  to  improve  by 
readily,  and  games  grow  wearisome.  No 
one  can  indulge  pride  or  taste  in  the  display, 
or  scarcely  in  the  use,  of  wealth.  By  im- 
proving his  lands  or  houses  beyond  his 
neighboorst  a  roan  exposes  himself  to  extor- 
tion, and  perhaps  personal  danger.  The 
pleasures,  and  even  the  follies,  of  refined 
society,  call  forth  talents,  diffuse  wealth, 
and  stimulate  business ;  but  here  are  no  such 
excitements.  Folly  and  sensuality  find  gra- 
tification almost  without  effort,  and  without 
expenditure.  Sloth,  then,  must  be  the  repose 
of  the  poor,  and  the  business  of  the  rich. 
From  this  they  resort  to  the  chase,  the  seine, 
or  the  athletic  game ;  and  from  those  relapse 
to  quiescent  indulgence.  Thus  life  is  wasted 
in  the  profitless  slternation  of  sensusl  ease, 
rude  drudgery,  and  active  sport.  No  element 
exist  for  the  improvement  of  posterity,  and 
lucceasive  generations  pass,  like  the  crops 
bpon  their  fields.  Were  there  but  a  dispo- 
•iuon  to  improve  the  mind,  and  distribute 
benefits,  what  majesty  of  piety  might  we  not 
hope  to  see  in  a  country  so  favoured  with 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  so  cheap  in  its 
modes  of  living  I  Instead  of  the  many  objects 
of  an  American's  ambition,  and  the  unceasing 
anxiety  to  amass  property,  the  Burman  sete 
a  limit  to  his  desires,  and  when  that  is 
reached,  gives  himself  to  repose  and  enjoy- 
ment. Instead  of  wearing  himself  out  in 
endeavours  to  equal  or  surpass  his  neighbour 
in  dress,  food,  furniture,  or  house,  he  easily 
attains  the  customary  standard,  beyond  which 
he  seldom  desires  to  go.'* 


•( 


Temperance  is  universal.  The  use  of 
all  w  iocs,  spirits,  opium.  Sec,  is  not  only 
strictly  forbidden,  both  b/  rdi^on  and  the 


civil  law,  but  is  entirely  against  public  opinion* 
I  have  seen  thousands  t«^ether  for  hours,  on 
public  occasions,  rejoicing  in  all  ardour,  with- 
out observing  an  act  of  violence  or  a  case  of 
intoxication.  During  a  residence  of  seven 
months  among  them,  I  never  saw  but  one 
intoxicated;  though  the  example,  alas!  is 
not  wanting  on  the  part  of  fureigners.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  deplo^rd  that  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly Mogub  uid  Jews,  tempt  their  boat- 
men and  labourers  to  drink  ardent  spirits, 
and  have  taught  a  few  to  hanker  after  it.** 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  are 
other  virtues  which  the  Burmana 
rarely  practise.  Lying,  though  pro- 
hibited strictly  in  their  sacred  books, 
is  prevalent  in  every  class  of  society. 
They  are  a  nation  of  liars ;  and  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath,  which  is  greatly 
dreaded  by  them,  can  alone  enforce 
the  truth.  The  lower  classes  steal  and 
pilfer ;  yet  it  would  seem  that  those 
vices  are  chiefly  confined  to  them,  and 
that  the  higher  are  as  free  from  it  as 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  that  lay 
claim  to  gpreater  civilization.  But, 
perhaps,  nothing  more  strongly  cha- 
racterises the  Burmans  than  pride, 
which  they  carry  to  a  length  that  is 
truly  offensive. 

"From  the  monarch,  who  adopts  the 
most  grandiloquent  titles  he  can  invent, 
to  the  pettiest  officer,  every  man  seems 
bloated  with  self-conceit.  Accustomed  to 
conquest  under  every  king  since  Alompra, 
and  holding  all  the  adjacent  tribes  in  vas- 
salage, they  carry  themselves  in  a  lordly 
manner.  The  meanest  citisen  seems  to  foel 
himself  superior  to  the  Peguans,  Karens, 
Tongthoos,  &€.  around  him.  Gradations 
of  rank  are  roost  roinutely  ^ind  tenaciously 
maintained,  and  are  signified  in  every  thing. 
Houses,  dress,  betel-box,  water-goblet,  cap, 
umbrella,  horse-equipments.  Ice,  are  all  ad- 
justed by  rule.  To  ride  on  an  elephant  is 
the  privilege  only  of  royalty  and  high  office, 
though  often  granted  as  an  indulgence  to 
others.  The  king  alone,  and  his  immediate 
family,  use  a  white  umbrella ;  the  next  have 
them  gilded,  the  next  red  or  fringed,  next 
green,  &c.  Subdivbions  of  these  grades  are 
marked  by  the  number  of  umbrellas  of  each 
particular  colour.  Thus  one  has  twenty, 
another  ten,  another  eight,  and  so  down- 
ward. 

"  The  very  language  in  which  common 
actions  are  mentioned  is  made  to  minister 
to  this  nicety.  Thus  there  are  three  or  four 
ways  to  speak  of  everything,  ouch  as  eating 
rice,  walking  out,  sleeping,  speaking,  dying, 
one  of  which  is  always  used  of  the  king, 
another  of  priests,  another  of  tuWts,  anothia 
of  common  persooa.    It  ^Q\x\d  \»t  «ii\\A\i\\ 
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to  use  ft  lower  phrase  than  the  person  is 
8trict]f  entitled  to,  though  a  higher  one  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  sign  of  special  respect. 
The  same  difference  is  made  in  the  words  for 
walking  abroad,  and  many  more. 

**  This  haughtiness  is  manifested  as  grossly 
to  foreign  ambassadors  as  is  done  in  China. 
They  are  treated  as  suppliants  and  tribute- 
bearers.  It  has  generally  been  coutriired  to 
have  them  presented  on  the  great '  beg^pardon 
day/  which  occurs  once  in  three  months, 
when  the  nobles  are  allowed  an  audience  with 
the  king,  and  lay  at  his  feet  costly  presents. 

'*  Both  their  religion  and  government  con- 
tribute to  this  pride.  Holding  it  as  certain 
that  they  have  passed  through  infinite  trans- 
migrations, they  are  sure  they  must  have 
been  highly  meritorious  in  former  states  of 
existence  to  entitle  them  to  be  human  t)eings, 
who  are  but  little  lower  than  Nats,  and  stand 
the  highest  possible  chance  for  heaven.** 

Yet  mixed  with  the  faults,  and  they 
are  neither  few  nor  light,  which  are 
inherent  in  the  character  of  the  Bur- 
mans,  are  to  be  found  estimable  quali- 
ties that  x6ay  well  convince  us  that 
man  is  no  where  all  evil,  and  that 
neither  in  the  wilds  of  the  eastern  or 
western  hemisphere  has  the  savage 
altogether  obliterated  the  impress  of 
divine  perfection  once  stamped  on  his 
common  ancestor.  The  Burmese  are 
modest  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
kind  and  affectionate  as  parents,  reve- 
rent as  children,  deferential  as  youth 
to  those  advanced  in  age.  Gravity 
and  reserve  are  habitual  amongst  all 
Masses;  and  though  the  women  ore 
easily  provoked  and  readily  shew  it; 
(the  right  to  which  passion,  and  the 
comfort  of  indulging  it  we  would  in 
Bnrmah,  as  at  home,  reverently  con- 
cede to  their  finer  sensibilities  and 
graceful  vivacity,)  yet  are  the  men 
seldom  betrayed  into  anger,  and  still 
more  rare  is  it  to  witness  their  ang^ 
terminate  in  blows  or  acts  of  open 
violence.  Indeed  upon  a  survey  of 
tlie  whole  character  of  ^e  Burmese, 
which  the  excellent  and  philosophic 
portruture  of  Mr.  Malcom  af!brd(s  us 
ereat  ^ility  in  making,  we  are  led 
tuUy  to  adopt  the  observation  which 
he  makes  on  the  subject. 

••  This  brief  delin«itioa  of  character  may 
serve  to  show  how  distorted  and  partial  are 
the  views  which  mere  theorists  take  of  heathen 
society.  Formerly  it  was  the  fashion  to 
■scribe  the  greatest  purity  and  dignity  to 
MD  oncrvilised  and  primitive  state  of  manners, 
Mttd  to  expt^te  on  the  crimes,  follies,  tad 
e^minMcjr,  oi  taort  artificial  and  poliahied 


communities.  More  recently,  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  consider  all  who  have  not 
received  our  customs,  and  our  religion,  as 
sunk  in  degradation  ;  devoid  of  every  moral 
and  natural  excellence,  and  destitute  of  every 
species  of  human  happiness.  The  truth,  as 
to  Burmah  at  least,  lies  between  these  ex- 
tremes.'* 

The  government  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  monarch  who  is  absolute ; 
and  this  is  the  only  rank  or  title  that 
is  hereditary  in  the  nation.  Promo- 
tion to  offices,  of  which  there  are 
many  grades,  is  open  to  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  council  consists  of 
the  woon  gyres  or  ministers  of  state  ; 
and  of  these,  four  or  sometimes  five 
or  six  form  a  council,  who  sit  daily, 
though  the  sovereign  is  seldom  present 
at  their  deliberations,  and  indeed  the 
royal  acts  are  not  issued  in  the  king's 
name,  but  in  that  of  the  council.  The 
Burmans  are  not  yet  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  the  science  of  government 
to  have  separated  the  executive  and 
le^lative  functions ;  and  it  will  rea- 
dily be  conceived  that  innumerable 
evils  and  shamefiil  oppression  arise 
from  this  combination ;  and  Mr.  Mai- ' 
com  assures  us,  in  addition  to  some 
instances  which  he  adduces,  that  it 
would  require  greater  space  than  he 
could  spare  to  give  any  correct  con- 
ception of  the  general  misrule  of  men 
in  power. 

The  Burmese  possess  a  written 
code  of  laws,  both  civil  and  penal ;  and 
when  the  reader  is  informed  that  it 
is  taken  principally  from  the  admirable 
code,  so  celebrated  amongst  the  Hin- 
dus, he  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
believing  that  it  is  too  good  to  suit  the 
practices  or  conditipn  of  the  former 
people.  That  such  is  indeed  the  case, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  little 
better  than  a  dead  letter;  and  that 
though  formally  recognized  and  even 
altered  and  added  to  by  the  monarchs 
themselves,  yet  is  it  practically  a  nul- 
lity, and  is  never  produced  or  appealed 
to  in  the  courts.  Whoever  is  curious 
on  the  subject  of  the  Hindustanee 
code  of  Menu  will  be  able  to  consult  * 
the  code  itself  through  the  medium  of 
a  translation  made  by  Sir  William 
Jones. 

The  form  of  the  judicial  oath  well 
deserves  our  notice;  it  is  a  perfect 
curiosity  in  its  way,  compared  to  which 
the  celebrated  imprecations  of  Emul- 
|»hx:fi  Bi^^l^^x  V)  \)^  ^u<t:m^  la  terms 
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of  abiolate  mildoMs.  Unfortunately* 
howerer,  its  utility  as  a  test  of  truth* 
is  considerably  abridged  by  the  rarity 
of  its  use.  For  this  there  appear  to 
be  two  reasons*  either  of  them,  in  our 
minds*  very  sufficient.  A  Burman  sel- 
dom ventures  to  take  the  oath,  not  only 
firom  his  terror  of  its  denunciations* 
but  from  the  great  expense  attending 
the  administration  of  it*  which*  itwould 
seem*  fiills  on  the  party  swearing.  We 
are  enabled  to  present  the  reader  with 
the  amount  of  the  charges  in  one  case* 
upon  the  authority  of  Captain  Aloes* 
in  his  report  on  Bassein.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**  Adnaiiittrstlon  of  the  oath,     10  ticals 
MiUMimir  for  holding  the  book 

orer  the  head,         -         -     1  do 
Other  MMMiigfri,  -     2  do 

Rcflordert,  -  -         -     2  do 

Pieklcd  tea  uied  io  the  ceremony,  ^  do 


ToUl, 


Id^ticale 


Now*  these  15  ticals  and  a  half,  are 
in  Talne  something  less  than  18  of  the 
new  or  Company  rupee  of  British  In- 
dia* or  about  34  shillings  of  our  money* 
a  TO*etty  round  sum  for  what  we  may 
call  sweaxinsr  an  affidavit ;  so  that  con- 
sidering the  laxity  of  principle  amongst 
the  Burmese*  in  the  matter  of  veracity* 
we  need  not  feel  much  surprise  that  they 
evade  this  ordeal*  whenever  it  is  pos- 
rible  so  to  do*  preferring  to  lie  accord- 
ing to  the  simpler  and  inexpensive* 
though  certainly  less  formal  fashion, 
than  to  be  damnified  in  pocket  so 
heavily*  even  in  the  case  of  speaking 
truth — with  the  addition  of  all  these 
pains  and  penalties*  temporal  and 
spiritual*  ensured  by  swearing  falsely. 
Here*  however*  is  the  oath;  let  the 
reader  judge  for  himself: — 

**  I  will  «peak  the  truth.  If  I  tpeak  not 
the  trath,  may  it  be  through  the  influence 
of  the  laws  of  demerit,  viz.  pawion,  anger, 
folly,  pride,  falae  opinion,  immodesty,  hard- 
beartedocss,  and  scepticism ;  so  that  when  I 
and  ray  relations  are  on  land,  land  animals, 
as  tigers,  elephants,  buflFaloes,  poisonous  ser- 
penta,  scorpions,  kc  shall  seize,  crush,  and 
hite  OS,  so  that  we  shall  certainly  die.  Let 
the  caUnities  oceasiooed  by  fire,  water,  rulers, 
thieves,  and  enemies,  oppress  and  destroy  us, 
till  we  perish  and  eome  to  utter  destruction. 
Let  at  be  subject  to  all  the  calamities  that 
are  withia  the  body,  and  all  that  are  without 
the  body.  Blay  we  be  seized  with  madness, 
iliimbticm.  blindneis,  deafiiese,  leprosy*  tad 


hydrophobia.  May  we  be  ttmck  with  thuader- 
bolts  and  lightning,  and  come  to  sudden  death. 
In  tlie  luidnt  of  not  speaking  truth,  may  I  be 
taken  with  vomiting  clotted  black  bloud,  and 
suddenly  die  before  the  assembled  people. 
When  I  am  going  by  water,  may  the  aquatie 
genii  assault  me,  the  boat  be  upset,  and  the 
property  lost ;  and  may  alligators,  porpoises, 
sharks,  ()r  other  sea- monsters,  seize  and  crush 
nic  to  death;  and  when  I  change  worlds, 
may  I  not  arrive  among,  men  or  nats,  but 
suffer  unmixed  punishment  and  regret,  in 
'  the  utmost  wretchedness,  among  the  four 
states  of  punishment.  Hell,  Prita,  Beasts,  and 
Athurakai. 

**lf  I  speak  the  truth,  may  I  and  my 
relations,  through  the  influence  of  the  tta 
laws  of  merit,  and  on  account  of  the  elBcaey 
of  truth,  be  freed  from  all  calamities  within 
and  without  the  body ;  and  may  evils  which 
have  not  yet  come,  be  warded  far  away.  May 
the  ten  calamities  and  the  five  enemies  also 
bo  kept  far  away.  May  the  thunderbolts  and 
lightning,  the  genii  of  waters,  and  all  sea^ 
animals,  love  me,  that  I  may  be  safe  from 
them.  May  my  prosperity  increase  like  the 
rising  sun  and  the  waxing  moon ;  and  may 
the  seven  possessions,  the  seven  laws,  the 
seven  merits  of  the  virtuous,  be  permanent 
in  my  person;  and  when  I  change  worlds, 
may  I  not  go  to  the  four  states  of  punish* 
ment,  but  attain  the  happiness  of  men  and 
nats,  and  realize  merit,  reward,  and  annihila* 
tion." 

A  work  on  Burmah  would  be  ob- 
viously incomplete  without  some  notice 
of  that  extraordinary  religion*  which, 
fabulous  and  absurd  as  it  truly  is*  chal- 
lenges the  observation,  even  of  the 
Christian  Philosopher*  fV*om  the  melan* 
choly  fact*  that  at  the  moment  we 
UTite  it  is*  as  it  for  centuries  has  been* 
the  most  prevalent  form  of  religion  on 
the  face  of  the  earth — holding  enchain- 
ed and  benighted  the  minds  of,  we  dare 
affirm,  one-naif  of  the  human  race.  In 
all  those  false  religions  which  the  im- 
piety and  the  ig^iorance  of  man  has 
built  up  for  himself*  glimmering  of 
the  true  light  from  above*  are  still  to 
be  detected,  gleams*  however  faint  and 
fewt  and  distorted,  amidst  the  deep 
gross  darkness  of  idolatry,  the  provi- 
dence of  God  has  seemed  to  decree 
should  be  unquenchable  for  ever,  to 
shew  that  he  has  not  in  any  age  or  land 
left  himself  without  a  witness.  Of 
Boodhism  this  is  peculiarly  true ;  and 
with  all  its  folly  and  degrading  super- 
stition— and  in  these  indeed,  it  is  be- 
hind none  other  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  prac- 
tical piety  bear  a  fitioiig  i^^smSctW^ 
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to  those  of  Holy  Scripture.  We 
would  do  but  partial  justice  to  our  ex- 
cellent author,  did  we  omit  to  avail 
ourselves  of  some  of  the  remarks  with 
which  he  closes  an  admirable  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  and  history  of  this 
singular  and  wide-spread  system  :— 

"  There  i»  scarcely  a  principle  or  precept 
in  the  Bedagat  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Bible.  Did  the  people  but  act  up  to  its 
principles  of  peace  and  love*  oppression  and 
injury  would  be  known  no  more  within  their 
borders.  Its  deeds  of  merit  are  in  all  cases 
ttther  really  beneficial  to  mankind,  or  harm- 
less. It  has  no  mythology  of  obscene  and 
fisrocious  deities;  no  sanguinary  or  impure 
observances;  no  self-inflicted  tortures;  no 
tjrrannising  priesthood ;  no  confounding  of 
right  and  wrong,  by  making  certain  iniquities 
laudable  in  worship.  In  its  moral  code,  its 
descriptions  of  the  purity  and  peace  of  the 
first  sges,  of  the  shortening  of  man*s  life 
because  of  his  sins,  &c.,  it  seems  to  have 
followed  genuine  traditions.  In  almost  every 
respect,  it  seems  to  be  the  best  religion  which 
man  has  ever  invented. 

"  At  the  same  time,  we  must  r^ard  Bood- 
Ikism  with  unmeasured  reprobation,  if  we 
compare  it,  not  with  other  false  religions, 
but  with  truth.  Its  entire  base  is  false. 
It  is  built,  not  on  love  to  God,  nor  even  love 
to  man,  but  on  personal  merit.  It  is  a 
system  of  religion  without  a  God.  It  is 
literally  atheism.  Instead  of  a  heavenly 
Father,  forgiving  sin,  and  filial  service  firom 
a  pure  heart,  as  the  effect  of  love,  it  presents 
nothing  to  love,  for  its  deity  is  dead  ;  nothing 
as  the  ultimate  object  of  action  but  self;  and 
nothing  for  nian*s  highest  and  holiest  ambition 
but  annihilation. 

*'  The  system  of  merit  corrupts  and  per- 
verts to  evil,  the  very  precepts  whose  proto- 
types are  found  in  the  Bible ;  and  causes  an 
injurious  ttttd  on  the  heart,  from  the  very 
duties  which  have  a  salutary  effipct  on  society. 
Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  its  doctrines  of  eternal 
transmigration,  and  of  uncootrollable  fate,  we 
may  see,  in  this  single  doctrine  of  merit,  the 
utter  destruction  of  all  excellence.  It  leaves 
no  place  for  holinen ;  for  everything  is  done 
for  the  single  purpose  of  obtaining  advantage. 

**  Sympathy,  tenderness,  and  all  benevo- 
lence, would  become  extinct  under  such  a 
system,  had  not  Jehovah  planted  their  rudi- 
ments in  the  human  constitution.  If  his 
neighbour's  boat  be  upset,  or  his  house  on 
fire,  why  should  the  Boodhist  assist?  He 
supposes  such  events  to  be  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  demerit  in  a  former  existence  ; 
and,  if  this  suffering  be  averted,  there  must 
be  another  of  equal  magnitude.  He  even 
foars  that  by  his  interfering  to  prevent  or 
•ssuage  his  neighbour's  calamity,  he  is  re- 
sisting established  fiite,  and  bringing  evil  on 
Jus  own  head! 
"Tb€  Mune   doctiiaa  of  merit  destroya 


gratitude,  either  to  God  or  man.  If  he  is 
well  off,  it  is  because  he  deserves  to  be.  If 
you  do  him  a  kindness,  he  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  you  have  any  other  object  or 
reason  than  to  get  merit ;  and  feels  that  he 
compeiuMites  your  generosity  by  furnishing 
the  occasion.  If  the  kindness  be  uncommon, 
he  always  suspects  you  of  sinister  designs. 
In  a»king  a  favour,  at  least  of  an  equal,  he 
does  it  peremptorily,  and  often  haughtily,  on 
the  presumption  that  you  will  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  getting  merit ;  and,  when  his 
request  is  granti^l,  retires  without  the  slightest 
expression  of  gratitude.  In  fact,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  there  is  no -phrase  in  his  lan- 
guage that  corresponds  with  our  *I  thank 
you.* 

*'  The  doctrine  of  fate  is  maintained  with 
the  obstinacy  and  devotedness  of  a  Turk. 
While  it  accounts  to  them  for  every  event, 
it  creates  doggedness  under  misfortune,  and 
makes  forethought  useless. 

"  Boodhism  allows  evil  to  be  balanced  with 
good,  by  a  scale  which  reduces  sin  to  the 
shadow  of  a  trifle.  To  sheeko  to  a  pagoda, 
or  ofler  a  flower  to  the  idol,  or  feed  the 
priests,  or  set  a  pot  of  cool  water  by  the 
wayside,  is  supposed  to  cancel  a  multitude  of 
sins.  The  building  of  a  kyoung,  or  pagoda, 
will  outweigh  enormous  crimes,  and  secure 
prosperity  for  ages  to  come.  Vice  is  thus 
robbed  of  its  terrors;  for  it  can  lie  over- 
balanced by  easy  virtues.  Instances  are  not 
rare  of  robbery,  and  even  murder,  being 
committed,  to  obtain  the  means  of  bupng 
merit.  All  the  terrors,  therefore,  with  which 
hell  is  represented,  do  but  serve  to  excite  to 
the  observance  of  frivolous  rites.  The  making 
of  an  idol,  an  offering,  or  some  such  act,  is 
substituted  for  repentance  and  reparation,  for 
all  inward  excellence,  and  every  outward 
charity. 

*'  It  ministers  also  to  the  roost  extravagant 
pride.  The  Boodhist  presumes  that  iacal- 
culable  merit,  in  previous  iucarnations,  has 
been  gained,  to  give  him  the  honour  of  now 
wearing  human  nature.  He  considers  his 
condition  far  superior  to  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  islands  in  this  system,  and 
his  chance  of  exaltation  to  be  of  the  most 
animating  character.  Conceit,  therefore,  be- 
trays itsfelf  in  all  his  w.'^ys.  The  lowest  man 
in  society  carries  himself  like  the  *  twioe-bom' 
brahmin  of  Hindustan." 

Mr.  Malcom*s  avocations  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  traverse  the 
greater  part  of  Hindostan,  and  in  the 
progress  of  his  journey  he  visited  Ca!- 
cutta,  Madras,  and  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  towns  of  British  India,  ex- 
tending his  route  south,  along  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Peninsula,  as  far  as 
Tanjore.  The  same  spirit  of  acute- 
ness  and  industrious  observation,  seems 
to  characterise  his  investigations  there 
aa  ^UeifYi^Te.    I^>aX  \.U<&^ound  of  Bri- 
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tish  India  is  comparatively  known  to 
our  readers,  and  the  numerous  works 
that  from  time  to  time  have  f^peared 
relative  to  it^  have  made  us  familiar 
with  all  that  concerns  that  region. 
We  pass  on,  therefore,  to  countries 
less  known,  the  rather  that  the  length 
to  which  we  have  already  extended  our 
observations  admonishes  us  that  the 
limit  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves 
is  not  far  distant.  We  will  therefore 
rejoin  Mr.  Malcom  upon  his  landing 
in  Malay,  at  Singapore  (whither  he 
had  proceeded  by  sea  from  Madras), 
which  he  reached  on  the  1 9th  of  April, 
1837.  A  ffreat  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  wis  town  are  Chinese,  indeed 
they  exceed  12,000,  while  the  whole 
amount  to  about  30,000.  By  this 
means  the  author  was  enabled  to  avail 
himself  of  many  opportunities  of  study- 
ing the  manners  of  this  singular  people, 
which  in  their  own  country  their  pe- 
culiar jealousy  renders  impossible. 
Amoi^t  other  fruits  of  his  observa- 
tions, he  has  given  us  a  description  of 
Chinese  wedding^,  which  we  think 
b  well  worthy  of  transcribing : — 


«• 


The  fiiinUy  of  the  bride  being  wealthy, 
the  room  oontaining  the  family  altar  wag 
decorated  both  with  coatlineia  and  tattte. 
The  *Jom'  was  delineated  in  a  large  picture 
lurrounded  by  ornamental  paper-hangings. 
Uugc  wax  candles,  delicate  tapers,  and  sus- 
pended lamps,  of  elegantly  painted  glass, 
ihed  ronod  their  formal  light,  though  it 
was  broad  day.  On  the  altar,  or  table, 
before  the  idol,  were  trays  of  silver  and 
rich  porcelain,  filled  with  ofierings  of  sweet- 
meats and  flowers,  while  burning  aiindal-wood 
and  agUJocha  diffused  a  pleasing  fragrance, 

**  After  the  elders  had  performe<l  their 
devotions,  the  bride  came  slowly  in,  sup- 
ported by  attendants,  and  went  through 
tedious  gestures  and  genuflexions  before  the 
idol,  without  raising  her  e)'es  firom  the  groond, 
or  speaking.  Her  robe  was  both  gorgeous 
and  graceful,  covering  her,  in  loose  folds,  so 
cuuipletely  that  neither  her  feet  nor  hands 
couU  be  seen.  Beside  the  numerous  orna- 
ments and  jewels,  which  bound  up  her  pro- 
fuse hair,  she  wore  several  heavy  necklaces 
of  sparkling  jewels,  apparently  artificial. 
When  she  had  finished,  an  elder  placed  on 
her  head  a  thick  veil,  and  she  returned  to 
hir  apartment.  We  now  waited  fur  the 
bridegroom,  who  'tarried'  a  little,  and  the 
interval  was  enlivened  by  tea,  sweetmeats, 
betel-nut.  Ice.  Three  bands  of  music,  Euro- 
pean, Malay,  and  Javanese,  sent  sounds  of 
gladuess  through  the  halls  and  corridors; 
the  friends  passed  about  with  smiles  and 
greetings;   thg  childrep,  in  their  gay  Bpputl, 


danced  joyously,  they  knew  not  why ; — all 
was  natural  and  pleasing,  but  the  slow  and 
extravagant  movements  of  a  Javane!«  dancing- 
girl,  who,  in  a  corner  of  the  porch,  earned 
her  pay,  little  regarded. 

"At  length  it  was  heralded,  'the  bride- 
groom Cometh,*  and  immediately  many  '  went 
forth  to  meet  him.*  He  came  with  friends 
and  a  priest,  preceded  by  another  band  of 
music.  His  devotions  before  the  Jos  were 
much  sooner  and  more  slightly  done  than 
those  of  the  lady,  and  he  sat  down  with  the 
priest,  and  a  friend  or  two,  in  front  of  the 
altar,  where  had  been  placed  chairs  covered 
for  the  occasion  with  loose  drapery  of  em- 
broidered velvet.  Refreshments  were  handed, 
till  a  movement  from  within  announced  the 
approach  of  the  bride;  and  all  eyes  were, 
turned  to  meet  her.  She  advanced  very 
slowly  to  the  centre,  veiled,  as  when  she 
retired,  and,  after  a  few  gestures  by  each 
toward  the  other,  the  happy  pair  sat  down 
together,  her  &ce  still  invisible.*  Refresh- 
ments again  entered,  and  each  partook,  but 
with  evident  agitation  and  constraint.  Pre- 
sently she  retire<l  to  her  chamber,  followed 
by  the  bridi^room,  and  most  of  the  guests 
disper»ed ;  but  we  were  permitted,  with  some 
particular  friends,  to  enter  with  him.  It 
was  doubtless  a  handsome  room  in  Chinese 
Cittimation,  but  its  decorations  would  scarcely 
please  a  Western  eye.  The  bedntead  re- 
sembled a  latticed  arbour ;  and  from  the 
roof  within  was  suspended  a  beautiful  lamp 
of  cha)«d  silver,  burning  with  a  feeble  light. 
Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  they 
renewed  their  bowing,  and  passing  from  side 
to  side,  with  a  gravity  and  tediousouss  slmost 
ludicrous,  till  he  finiMhcd  the  ceremony  by 
approaching  and  lifting  the  veil  from  her 
head.  We  were  told  that  till  then  he  had 
never  seen  her  !  She  blushed,  and  sat  with- 
out raising  her  eyes ;  but,  alas  I  for  the 
romance  of  the  thing,  she  was  ugly  I  A 
leisurely  repast  followed,  shared  by  themselves 
alone;  and  probably  forming  the  ratifying 
feature  of  the  solemnity,  as  in  Burmah. 
Fifty  dishes  or  more  were  before  them,  a  few 
of  which  they  tasted  with  kilver  forks ;  but 
of  course  the  occasion  was  too  ethereal  to  be 
8ub»tantiated  by  veritable  eating  and  drink- 
ing. When  they  row  from  the  table,  the 
bridegroom,  aided  by  his  servant,  removed 
his  outer  robe,  which  had  been  worn  as  a 
dress  of  ceremony,  and  threw  it  on  the  bed, 
as  if  marking  it  for  his  own.  Then,  ad- 
vancing respectfully  to  the  bride,  her  atten- 
dant raised  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  he 
unclasped  the  cincture  of  the  gsrment  be- 
neath. This  act,  so  gentle,  delicate,  and 
significant,  closed  the  ceremonial.  He  then 
returned  to  his  own  house  till  evening,  and 
every  guest  retired — a  capital  system,  allowing 
the  bride  some  repose,  after  the  trying  and 
tiresome  ceremonies  she  had  performed.  This 
was  about  four  o'clock.  In  the  evening  a 
sumptuous  eatertainmenl  usa  |[v\«u  \a  \^ 
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friendt  of  both  parties ;  after  which  the  bride- 
groom  remained,  as  a  son,  at  home." 

It  would,  we  think,  be  very  difficult 
to  assign  a  general  character  to  the 
Malays,  whose  commercial  spirit  has 
scattered  them  over  so  many  coun- 
tries,and  intermingled  them  everywhere 
with  the  indigenous  tribes  amongst 
whom  they  have  settled.  Our  sources 
of  information  have  been  scanty  and 
far  from  unsuspicious,  and  we  should, 
therefore,  receive  with  some  distrust, 
the  accounts  chiefly  derived  from 
mariners  whose  frauds  and  oppressions 
have  in  no  small  degree  driven  those 
people  to  acts  of  revenge  that  have 
earned  for  them  the  general  character 
of  being  brutal,  treacherous,  and  pira- 
tical. With  this  caution  we  shall 
submit  to  our  readers  the  character 
which  Mr.  Malcom  has  given  of  them, 
and  which  indeed  we  are  disposed  to 
consider,  in  the  main,  as  just  a  one 
as  has  been  exhibited. 

*'  Disregard  of  human  life,  revenge,  idle- 
nets,  and  piracy,  may  perhaps  be  considered 
common  to  Malays.  The  universal  practice 
of  going  armed,  makes  thoughts  of  murder 
familiar.  The  right  of  private  revenge  is 
tiniversaUy  admitted,  even  by  the  chiefo,  and 
the  taking  of  life  may  be  atoned  for  by  a 
"  small  sum  of  money.  Treachery  has  been 
considered  the  leading  trait  of  Malay  cha- 
racter ;  but  probably  the  idea  is  exaggerated. 
Their  religion  teaches  them,  like  other  Mus- 
snlroans,  to  use  treachery  and  violence  toward 
infidels.  But  there  is  full  reason  to  believe, 
that,  in  intercourse  with  each  other,  domestic 
and  private  virtues  prevail  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  among  other  heathen.  As  to  piracy, 
it  is  deemed  not  only  a  pure  and  chivalrous 
occupation,  but  religiously  meritorious.  It 
is  carried  on  by  prin<%,  people,  and  priest, 
and  is  not  less  a  matter  of  pride,  than  of 
rapacity. 

'*  In  the  arts  of  peace,  they  are  greatly 
inferior  to  their  neighbours  of  Java,  Japan, 
Cochin- China,  and  Siam.  They  have  even 
less  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill  than  the 
Bugis.  No  portion  of  the  Malays  are  much 
civilised,  and  some  are  truly  savage.  The 
feudal  system  prevails  everywhere,  in  all  its 
integrity.  The  chiefjB  daim  the  time  and 
services  of  the  people,  at  any  time,  and  for 
any  purpose,  warlike  or  peaceful." 

Leaving  the  British  colonies,  Mr. 
Malcom  proceeded  to  the  Siamese 
territories  landing  at  Paknam,  and 
passing  up  the  river  Mariam  (as  it  is 
called  hy  the  natives)  to  Bakok. 
Here,  as  Mt  Ava^  the  author  had  the 


advantage  of  an  introduction  to  the 
nobility  and  leading  men  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  he  assures  us  that  the  Siamese 
nobles  displayed  no  less  dignity  and 
intelligence  than  did  those  of  Burmah. 
On  all  occasions  his  reception  was 
kind,  frank,  and  even  respectful. 
Amongst  other  individuals  whom  he 
visited  was  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Chow  Fah  Noi,  who  is  in  all  likeli- 
hood destined  to  succeed  the  present 
Siamese  monarch.  It  is  indeed  much 
to  be  hoped  that  he  shall  yet  occupy 
the  throne,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  under  the  administration  of  so 
enlightened  a  prince,  the  kingdom 
must  advance  from  her  present  state 
of  lowliness  and  semi-civiliiation.  As- 
suming, as  we  are  disposed  to  do,  that 
the  character  our  author  draws  of 
him  be  correct,  we  think  it  likely 
no  man  in  that  kingdom  can  be  so 
qualified  to  govern. 

**  His  naturally  fine  mind  is  enlarged  and 
improved  by  intercourse  with  foreigners,  by 
the  perusal  of  Engluh  works,  by  studying 
Euclid  and  Newton,  by  freeing  himself  from 
a  bigoted  attachment  to  Boodhism,  by  candidly 
recc^nising  our  superiority,  and  a  readiness 
to  adopt  our  arts.  He  understands  the  use 
of  the  sextant  and  chronometer,  and  was 
anxious  for  the  latest  nautical  almanac,  which 
I  promised  to  send  him.*' 

Returning  from  Siam  to  Singapore, 
our  missionary  thence  extended  his 
voyage  to  Chma,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  of  October,  1837, 
entered  the  pearl  river,  and  passing 
up  to  Wampoa,  proceeded  by  one  of 
the  native  boats  to  Canton.  We  can 
.conceive  nothing  more  revolting  to 
the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  and  an 
American  must,  of  course,  fully  parti- 
cipate in  the  sentiment,  than  the  treat- 
ment which  Europeans  and  civilized 
beings  receive  at  the  hands  of  thoi»e 
self-conceited  and  jealous  barbarians, 
besotted  by  the  stupid  pride  of  fancied 
superiority,  and  consequently  imper- 
vious to  the  light  of  that  civilization 
which  would  diaj^el  their  prejudices, 
teach  them  their  immeasurable  inferi- 
ority in  many  points  of  view,  and  give 
a  progressive  impulse  to  institutions 
that  have  stood  still  during  so  many 
ages.  Mr.  Malcom  thus  speaks  on 
this  subject  :— 

"  In  all  other  parts  of  the  East,  Europeans 
bc«r  tittvsehrea  so  haughtily  before  the  na- 
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tivM,  and  bo  trmnscend  them  in  wealth,  luxury, 
and  intellect,  that  the  contrast  at  Canton  is 
most  striking.     Here  are  generally  about  three 
hundred  foreigners,  permanently  resident,  and 
often  more,  kept  so  completely  under,  that 
they  may  neither  bring  their  wives,  nor  take 
native  ladies,  nor  build,  buy,  ride,  row,  or 
walk,  without  restrictions;  wholly  forbidden 
to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  cooped  up 
in  a  spot   which   would   be    considered   in 
GaWntta  or  Madras  barely  large  enough  for 
one    good   dwelling   and    compound.      The 
foreign  Victories,  or  hongs,  are  thirteen  in 
number,  under  the  names  of  diftrent  nations, 
but  occupied  somewhat  promiscuously  by  the 
merehaiits  and  shopkeepers.     They  form  a 
cloae  front  along  the  river,  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  in   length,  with  an  open  space 
toward  the  water,   which   is  here  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide.     .The  buildings  extend 
toward  the  rear  about  two  hundred  yards. 
Each  hong  is  divided  into  seversl  separate 
portions,  altered  by  a  narrow  alley,  which 
passes  through  to  the  rear,  and  is  thus  made 
to  consist  of  fire  or  six  tenements,  generally 
three  stories  high.     I'he  heat,  smoke,  noise* 
and  dreariness  of  the  interior  of  this  mass  of 
buildings,  with  the  total  absence  of  female 
society,  gives  it,  in  no  small  di^ree,  the  aspect 
of  a  prison.     The  front  rooms,  however,  are 
pleasant,  and  some  of  them  have  fine  pro- 
menades on  the   roof.     An  open  space  in 
front,  about  one  hundred  yards  long  and 
fifty  wide,  serves  both  as  a  wharf  and  a  pro- 
menade.    But  the  first  of  the«e  uses  obstructs 
it  for  the  other ;  to  say  nothing  of  barbers, 
cooks,  pedlars,  clothes- menders,  coolies,  and 
boatmen,  who  crowd  it  most  of  the  day.*' 

Much  of  course  in  the  vftlj  of  com- 
manication  or  information  is  not  to  he 
expected  amongst  such  a  people,  if 
indeed  it  can  be  said,  that  the  traveller 
is  amongst  them ;  and,  though  a  few 
adventurous  travellers  have,  since  the 
days  of  Marco  Polo  to  the  present, 
succeeded,  by  deceiving  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  gain  a  perilous  entrance  into 
the  kingdom,  yet  little  is  known  of 
their  internal  polity.  Our  readers  will 
find  the  amount  of  our  information 
collected  by  the  talented  and  zealous 
author  of  "  China  opened."  The 
Chinese  themselves  enjoy  the  usual 
blessings  which  pr^udice  confers ; 
ignorance  of  many  things  that  forms 
one  of  the  most  paradoxical  contrasts 
to  their  knowledge,  whicb^  in   other 


respects,  they  have  undoubtedly  in  a 
high  degree  attained  to.  Let  the 
reader  peruse  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  their  maps  of  the 
world,  and  he  will  be  able  to  form  a 
tolerable  idea  of  their  knowledge  of. 
geography  :— 

'*  It  is  two  feet  wide  by  three  and  a  half 
high,  and  is  almost  covered  with  China  I  In 
the  left-hand  comer,  at  the  top,  is  a  sea, 
three  inches  square,  in  which  are  delineated, 
as  small  islands,  Europe,  England,  Franet, 
Holland,  Portugal,  and  Africa.  Holland  it 
as  lai^  as  all  the  rest,  and  Africa  is  not  so 
big  as  the  end  of  one's  little  finger !  The 
northern  frontier  is  Russia,  very  large. 

"  The  left  coruer,  at  the  bottom,  is  occu- 
pied  by  *  the  western  ocean,'  as  it  is  called, 
containing  the  Malay  peninsula,  pretty  well 
defined.  Along  the  bottom  are  Camboja, 
Cochin-China,  &c,  represented  as  moderate- 
sised  islands ;  and  on  the  right  is  Formosa, 
larger  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  Various 
other  countries  are  shown  as  small  islands. 
I  should  have  given  an  engraving  of  this 
curious  map,  but  that  a  true  reduction  to 
the  size  of  a  psge  would  have  left  out  mo*t 
of  these  countries  altogether  I  The  sur- 
rounding ocean  is  represented  in  huge  waves, 
with  smooth  passages,  or  highways,  branching 
off  to  the  di&rent  countries,  or  islands,  as 
they  represent  them.  They  suppose'  that 
ships  which  keep  afong  these  highways  go 
safely;  but  if  they,  through  ignorance  or 
stress  of  weather,  diverge,  they  soon  get 
among  these  awful  billows,  and  are  lost  1" 

This  formed  the  limit  of  our 
author's  travellings;  and  having  on 
the  24  th  of  November  led  the  Chines* 
dominions  on  his  homeward  voyage,  he 
reached  the  shores  of  his  native 
country  on  the  25  th  of  March,  1838. 
We  have  too  firequently  taken  occa- 
sion, during  the  progress  of  our  ob- 
servations, to  express  our  estimate  of 
these  volumes  to  render  any  formal 
eulogy  requisite.  The  pious  and  amia- 
ble  author  will  find  in  his  own  heart, 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  inap- 

{treciable  adyantages  his  toils  and 
ourneyings  have  secured  to  the  cause 
of  his  great  Master,  and  the  interests 
of  his  church,  a  higher  and  purer 
praise  than  the  pen  or  the  tongue  of 
man  can  offer. 
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It  has  been  said,  with  more,  perhaps, 
of  point  than  propriety,  of  a  certain 
region  beneath  the  earth,  that  it  is 
"paved  with  good  intentions;"  but 
sure  I  am  that  mountains  miffht  soon 
be  piled  on  its  surface,  were  naif  the 
false  conclusions  men  every  day  arrive 
at,  left  as  standing  monuments  of  the 
fallibility  of  human  conjecture.  "  Ta- 
king for  granted,"  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  all  classes  and  characters ;  of  the 
clever  from  impatience,  of  the  stupid 
from  indolence,  and  of  the  imaginative 
from  love  of  castle-building.  We  sel- 
dom see  any  one  for  the  ftrst  time,  es- 
pecially if  there  be  about  him  aught 
either  remarkable  or  interesting,  with- 
out endowing  him  with  gratuitous 
characteristics,  and  an  imaginary  his- 
tory— the  chief  objections  to  which  is 
their  probable  discrepancy  with  the 
truth  ;  nor  does  the  utter  falsification 
of  one  pet  theory  at  all  abate  our  rea- 
diness to  jump  headlong  into  the  beau 
milieu  of  another,  just  as  the  "  canny 
Scot,"  and  his  in  other  respects,  anti- 
podal American,  instead  of  replying 
to  the  queries  of  the  poor  traveller 
respecting  his  future  route^  indulge  in 
unprofitable  speculations  as  to  his  past 
journey  and  object  in  undertaking  it — 
do  manv  among  ourselves  "guess," 
and  ''calculate"  our  neighbours  past 
history  and  future  destinies,  when  one 
brief  peep  at  the  real  life  behind  the 
curt^n,  would  upset,  like  Alnaschar's 
brittle  basket,  all  the  fine  fictitious  fa- 
bric, which,  after  all,  reality  would 
probably  out-do. 

I  speak  feelingly,  as  a  convicted  and 
often  shamed  romance-weaver  ; .  and 
one  whom  not  even  my  late  error,  in 
assigning  high  descent  and  breeding  to 
the  least  aristocratic  of  all  my  friend 
Sir  Edward's  female  progenitors,  could 
save  from  floundering  into  the  next 
possible  bfunder  of  the  same  de- 
scription. 

Richly  stocked  as  had  seemed  his 
library  with  an  almost  royal  catalogue 
of  ''beauties,"  I  found,  on  returning 
from  a  temporary  absence,  a  welcome 
addition  to  their  array,  in  a  portrait  or 
two,  transplanted  by  the  unerring  in- 
stinct of  taste,  from  ignobler  situ- 
atioDs  up^Uurs,  to  this  post  of  honor 
sad  consequent  daoiger^-^that  of  ri- 


valry with  the  perfect  specimens  of 
pictorial  art  I  have  already  attempted 
to  describe. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  when 
cursorily  viewed,  in  the  unpretending 
aspect  of  the  new  importations,  to 
provoke  invidious  comparison  with  the 
more  ambitious  portraits,  beneath 
which  they  reposed  like  bits  of  ver- 
dure in  a  gorgeous  landscape,  from 
whose  glowing  tints  the  eye  at  last 
takes  reiuge,  dazzled  and  overpowered. 
To  me,  even,  who  had  gazed  till  every 
lineament  was  indelibly  impressed  on 
mind  and  memory,  upon  the  two 
*' counterfeit  presentments"  of  female 
perfection  I  have  elsewhere  faintly 
sketched,  it  was  at  length  a  relief  to 
let  my  eye  and  thoughts  wander  over 
the  sweetest  representation  of  girlish 
nature  and  simplicity  that  ever,  per- 
haps, conveyed  the  beau  ideal  of  ^em 
absolutely  to  canvas. 

In  the  dress  of  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture, whom  one  loved  to  think  an  im- 
personation of  youth  and  innocence  n 
the  abstract,  there  was,  perhaps  hap- 
pily, nothing  to  assist  posterity  in  as- 
signing to  her  a  "local  habitation." 
A  "  name  "  the  catalogue  furnished  us 
with,  too  stately  and  matronly  by  far, 
to  harmonize  with  her  existing  aspect, 
viz:  "Agnes,  second  wife  of  the  Lord 

Viscount  G ."     But,  as  this  title 

afforded,  even  to  Sir  Edward,  no  clue 
to  the  family  or  individual  histor)'  of 
her  by  whom  it  had  been  borne,  I 
would  fain,  after  my  usual  fa^ihion, 
have  read  a  legend  in  the  features  and 
expression  of  the  lovely  wearer. 

They  fairly  baffled  me,  however ; 
so  serene,  so  unsullied  by  trace  of 
thought  or  care,  by  reminiscence  of 
even  childish  sorrow,  or  presentiment 
of  deeper  griefs  to  come,  was  the 
mirror-like  surface  presented  by  the 
fair,  open  brow,  and  soft,  sunny  cheek, 
where  youth  and  health  alone  seemed 
privileged  to  glow,  and  on  which  the 
roundness  and  smoothness  of  infancy 
itself,  seemed  yet  fondly  to  linger. 
The  clear,  full  eye,  looked  as  if  no  tear 
had  ever  dimmed  its  liquid  radiance  ; 
the  velvet  of  the  cheek  beneath  as  if 
no  grief  could  pale  its  soft,  carnation 
richness.  And  for  the  lips,  just  part- 
ed to  di&cV)^  \,Vi<^  ^earU  within,  no 
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ftimiley  even  the  hacknicd  and  rustic^ 
perhapsy  yet  not  less  piquant  one  of, 
"twin  cherries  on  one  stalk,"  could 
do  justice  to  their  hue  and  fulness. 

Round  a  throat,  which  a  swan  might 
envy,   ciu-ls  of  a  rich,    light,  glossy 
brown  seemed  ''wandering    at   their 
own  sweet  will,"  with  girlish  careless- 
ness;   their  sole    ornament  a  single 
rose,  which  nature,  rather  than  art, 
seemed  to  have  let  fall,  just  in  the 
most  becoming  spot,  amid  these  un- 
coniined  and  lovely  tresses.     A  hand 
and  arm  as  sweetly  rounded  as  the 
resty  scarce  held,  in  idle  reverie,  an- 
other half-forgotten  flower.  A  dreamy 
auiety    a  gentle   listlessness  pervaded 
le    whole    enchanting    figure;     and 
though  redolent  of  all  those  hues  of 
healUi  so  wanting  to  the  noble    Sir 
Joshua  alongside — ^yet,  while  all  in  the 
lovely  form  t^  represented    breathed 
the  elasticity,  if  not  the  brilliancy  of 
youth,  here  the  prevailing  character 
was  happiness  certainly — but  happiness 
in  repose. 

Of  suck  a  being  it  was  tantalizing 
to  know  nothing,  except  that  what 
now  charmed  in  mute  unconsciousness 
a  stranger's  eye,  must  needs  in  living 
beau^liave  gladdened  many  a  heart. 
<'0f  none,  at  least  I  think,  among 
your  ancestresses,"  said  I,  on  first  see- 
ing the  picture,  to  Sir  Edward,  "  may 
we  take  it  for  granted  more  safely, 
that  she  '  lived  long  and  happily,  and 
died  beloved  and  Uimented,  than  of 
that  calm,  peaceful,  and  apparently 
privileged  being.*" 

And  thus  the  matter  might  have 
rested,  had  there  not  come  to  S 
an  old  family  friend,  who  retained,  at 
almost  eighty,  with  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  oif  age,  much  of  the  live- 
liness of  younger  days,  and  an  inex- 
haustible   store   of  vouthful    remini- 
scences.    Innumerable  were  the  anec- 
dotes which,  at  sight  or  mention  of 
old,  familiar  objects,  the  good  man 
poured    forth,    and   we   had  already 
learned  to  look  upon  him  as  a  walking 
oracle,  when,  one    day,  towards  the 
close  of  his  sojourn,  looking  up  at  the 
picture,  which  we  had  named  (after 
the  heroine  of  Hayley's  almost  forgot- 
ten poem)  ^*  Serina,"  he  heaved  an  un- 
wonted sigh,  and   said,  evidently  to 
himself: 

"  Poor  cliild  I  who  would  have 
thought,  to  look  at  you  so  young  and 
rosy,  of  all  the  trials  thst  were  to  be- 


fal  that  curly  head,  and  turn  it  grey 
so  long  before  its  time  I" 

Our  exclamations  and  interroga- 
tions I  may  safely  leave  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  as  well  as  my  special  sa- 
tisfaction in  deriving  from  such  high 
authority  the  no  doubt  deeply  inte- 
resting history,  which  imagination  had 
in  this  solitary  instance,  failed  to  em- 
body, though  prepared  to  do  so  in 
hues  of  light  and  cheerfulness,  too 
sadly  (as  might  be  gathered  from  the 
few  words  which  had  escaped  our  in- 
fornumt's  lips)  at  variance  with  the 
dark  and  melancholy  truth. 

**  You  remarked,'*  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, lifting  at  length  his  venerable 
head  from  the  top  of  the  gold-headed 
cane  on  which  it  had  been,  for  some 
time,  meditatively  resting,  **  that  there 
was  about  that  picture  a  touch  of  na- 
ture which  finer  paintings  and  perhaps 
finer  countenances  (though  few  can  be 
seen  more  innocently  beautiful)  often 
want.  And  you  will  wonder  die  less 
that  it  should  be  so,  when  you  are  told 
that  it  was  painted,  not  for  money,  no 
nor  for  fame  neither,  but  for  pure  love 
of  the  object ;  and  by  one  to  whom 
every  hair  of  that  fair  head,  and  li- 
neament of  that  sweet  face  were  dear- 
er than  his  own  life-blood.*' 

"  So,**  interrupted  somebody,  in  a 
tone  perhaps  unconsciously  savouring 
of  contempt,  '*  the  painter  fell  in  love, 
Pygmalion  like,  with  his  own  handy- 
work  I" 

"  And  a  good  right  he  had,  me- 
thinks,  (if,  indeed,  it  had  been  to  do)** 
replied  the  old  gentleman  somewhat 
pettishly,  <<  seeing  the    poor  lad  was 
ner  own  cousin,  only  once  removed, 
and  as  fine  a  youth  as  ever  lived,  had 
he    not    been    bewitched    to     prefer 
dabbling  with  oil  on  canvas,  to  the 
pair  of  colours  he  was  offered  in  his 
uncle's  the  general's  regiment.     But  a 
fool  of  an  outlandish  mother  he  had, 
carried  him,  when  a  boy,  to  Italy,  and 
he   came  back  raving  of   lights  and 
shadows,  standing  all  the  while,  poor 
fellow  I  in  his  own  light  as  to  worldly 
advancement,  and  having  a  dark  sha- 
dow enough,  God  knows,  thrown  over 
the  path  in  life  he  had  chosen,  by  the 
bar  it  placed  in  the  way  of  his  marry- 
ing that  girl,  yonder  I 

''She  loved  him,  too,  poor  thing! 
as  boys  and    girls,   and  cousins  love 
each  other,  when    that   i^vctar^  "«««» 
painted  by  one  vYio  Yi^^l  ^^«^  ^]^«cw 
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enough  on  her  to  have  done  it  almost 
as  well  from  the  original  in  his  mind's 
eye.  But  her's  was  not  a  love  to  en- 
dure, in  one  so  young  and  gentle  espe- 
oialWy  the  bufrettings  and  thwartings 
of  parental  opposition;  and  her  pa- 
rents were  not  folks  to  throw  away 
their  pretty  daughter  on  an  artist  cou- 
siuj  with  no  fortune  but  his  pencil,  nor 
expectations,  but  in  the  clouds.  No  I 
they  had  other  views,  truly  ;  for  her 
father,  a  pennyless  younger  brother, 
who  had  made  what  is  called  a  love- 
match  himself  with  your  grandfather*8 
youngest  daughter*  had  experience 
enough  of  poverty  in  his  own  person, 
to  think  it  the  worst,  if  not  the  sole 
evil  of  this  lower  world ;  and,  while 
nowise  averse  to  patch  up  his  own 
broken  fortunes  by  disposmg  of  his 
child  to  the  best  advantage,  honestly 
imagined  that  if  he  could  make  her  a 
rich,  she  must  of  necessity  be  a  happy 
woman  also. 

'^  Her  mother,  again,  a  proud  minx, 
who  had  sunk  from  her  natural  sphere 
by  marrying  a  man  who  could  not 
support  her  in  it ;  thought  rank  and 
splendour  the  summum  bonum  of  hu- 
man happiness,  and  would  have  sold 
her  daughter  to  Old  Nick  himself,  for 
a  peerage  and  a  coach  and  six.  Poor 
Agnes  sighed  as  she  heard  their  ambi- 
tious aspirations,  and  could,  no  doubt, 
have  found  (all  untouched  as  was  yet 
her  heart  by  genuine,  bona  fide,  love) 
more  of  happiness  in  the  rainbow  hues 
of  hope  on  her  cousin  Arthur^s  pa- 
lette than  in  all  their  visions  of  future 
greatness. 

'<But  from  these  dreams  the  cou- 
sins were  destined  ere  long  to  awake ; 
to  distraction  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
passive  submission,  which  showed  the 
difference  in  their  sentiments,  on  the 
other.  Soon  after  that  picture  was 
painted,  as  a  tribute — a  silent  one — 
Ttom  the  lover  by  whom  it  was  done, 
to  his  soul's  idol,  but  ostensibly,  as  a 
token  of  filial  love  from  the  dutiful 
Ag^es  to  the  mother  whose  pride  she 
was ;  and  that  mother,  by  way  of  pro- 
moting the  professional  prospects  of 
the  young  painter,  but  in  reality  get- 
ting rid  of  him  by  a  journey  to  Italy, 
and  at  the  same  time  bringing  about, 
by  gratifying  his  ruling  hobby,  a  re- 
conciliation with  her  long-estranged 
brother,  Sir  John,  sent  it  as  an  appro- 
priate  oTDMment  to  his  portrait  nl- 
Imj;  judging  thMi  one  look  of  VtaX 


sweet  face  on  canvas  would  ensure 
from  an  uncle,  though  an  eccentric 
one,  an  invitation  to  the  Original. 

^^  It  came,  and  quickly  ;  and,  in  one 
short  month  from  the  completion  of 
love's  masterpiece,  yonder,  picture  and 
original  were   transferred    to    Castle 

S ,and  Arthur  Curzon(' curst*  like 

many  a  short-sighted  suppliant  in  his 
at  length  ^  answered  prayer ')  was  sail- 
ing, at  Sir  John  S  's  expense  to 
distant  Italy*  that  goal  of  his  boyish 
ambition,  and  grave  of  his  equally 
boyish  hopes. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  the  gravity— grief 
would  be  too  strong  a  word — occasion- 
ed by  this  sudden  separation  from  an 
old  and  cherished  friend^  (for,  heroic 
in  his  martyrdom,  and  true  to  the 
claims  of  gratitude,  Arthur  departed 
and  ^^made  no  sign"  of  any  feeling 
beyond  friendship,)  that  suggested  the 
possibility  of  an  union, — too  preposte- 
rous to  be  viewed,  at  first  sight,  with 
complacency  even  by  proud  and  cal- 
lous parents,  between  Uie  gentle,  sub- 
dued Agnes,  and  the  recently  widowed 
Viscount  G. 

**  Lord  G— — ,  a  contemporary  of 
old  Sir  John*8,  and  sharer  in  all  his 
classical  and  liberal  tastes,  had  come 
to  enjoy,  at  his  quondam  schoolfellow^s, 
the  first  moments  of  liberty  inter- 
vening between  the  demise  of  an  im- 
perious and  fretful  bedrid  partner,  and 
the  yet  unfelt,  though  not  unantici- 
pated renewal  of  domestic  tyranny,  in 
a  fVresh  shape,  by  the  return  firom 
school  of  two  indomitably  high-spi- 
rited hoyden  daughters.  On  a  wi- 
dower in  such  a  mood,  just  breathing 
from  a  matrimonial  atmosphere  of 
perpetual  tempest,  the  mild,  xuiruffled 
countenance,  and  placid  brow,  and 
gentle  manners  of  Agnes,  came  as 
*  airs  from  paradise ;'  and  never,  ere 
long,  did  lover  of  twenty  feel  his  bliss 
more  absolutely  suspended  on  some 
'soul*s  idol'  than  did  the  good  and 
long-tried  Lord  G  ,  at  fifly-fbur, 
his  nopes  of  future  wedded  peace  and 
happiness,  on  the  portionless  niece  of 
his  ancient  comrade. 

"Its  object,  it  may  be  imagined, 
was  the  last  to  suspect,  or  believe  in 
his  devotion  ;  and  all  eyes,  and  the 
ambitions  hearts  of  kith  and  kin  had 
marked  her  as  the  future  Viscoimtess, 
befbre  the  vision  of  a  coronet  had 
dazsled,  or  rather  darkened  her  youth- 
foV  drwna.     CY^dren>  some  <  sixty 
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jears  ago/  and  this  happened  when  I 
was  a  boy  at  college^"  resumed  the  old 
man,  after  a  pause,  "were  surely  more 
dutiful  and  complying  than  those  who 
are  plagued  with  them  now  tell  me 
they  are ;  and  I  never  heard  that 
Agnea  refused,  though  she  might  he- 
state,  to  marry  a  man  older  than  her 
&ther.  Lord  G— — ,  however,  and  I 
remember  him  well,  was  the  younger 
and  better-looking  of  the  two,  and 
bad  something  about  him  so  noble, 
and  nobleman-like,  as  well  as  mild  and 
kindly,  that  the  thought  of  having 
made  a  conquest  of  so  distinguished  a 
person  could  not  but  flatter  and  please 
a  girl,  new  to  the  world,  and  brought 
up  to  expect  being,  sooner  or  later,  a 
victim  at  its  shrine. 

"  I  was  at  the  wedding,  having 
come  over  here  from  Oxford,  with 
your  imde  Charles,  and  can  testify 
that  just  as  she  looks  in  the  picture, 
yonder,  only  a  little  graver  and  paler, 
of  course,  Agnes  looked,  when  she 
gave  her  hand  in  the  chapel  to  Lord 
G  Indeed  her  father  and  mo- 

ther, the  bridegroom,  and  every  one 
else,  his  two  tall,  crosa>Iooking  girls, 
perhaps  excepted,  looked  so  brimful  of 
joy,  on  the  occasion,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  Agnes  should  forget  even  the 
storm  that  lurked  under  their  proud, 
lowering  brows. 

"  The  happy  pair  were  to  proceed, 
forthwith,  to  Italy,  to  revisit  which, 
and  revive  the  reminiscences  of  his 
youthful  g^and  tour,  some  thirty  years 

before,   had  been  to  Lord  G ,  a 

dierished  visit,  denied  to  him  by  the 
selfish  exigeance  of  his  lately  buried 
wife,  and  now  gladly  hailed  by  him  as 
a  means,  not  only  of  gratifying  his 
own  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts, 
but  of  imbuing  with  a  similar  spirit 
his  wild  girls,  and  little  older  partner, 
whose  education,  differently  in  some 
respects  as  it  had  been  conducted,  had 
left  them  both  equally  uninitiated  in 
what  then  constituted  no  necessary 
branch  of  female  accomplishment. 

*'  It  was  with  the  honest,  unsophis- 
ticated joy  of  a  young  creature  for- 
cibly uprooted  from  her  native  soil, 
and  placed  amid  elements  the  most 
uncongenial  to  her,  on  the  one  h»nd 
as  to  age,  and  on  the  other  as  to  dis- 
position,  that  Agnes'  thoughts  revert- 
ed to  the  residence  at  Rome  of  her 
a;  tist-cousin,  and  the  idea  that  in  the 
then   littk   ^reqveoted  Eternal  City 


there  lived  another  exile  from  Eng- 
land, with  whom  she  could  talk  of  the 
days  and  scenes  of  youth, '  and  escape 
from  the  strange  alternation  of  for- 
mality and  hoydenship,  amid  which 
her  heterogeneous  life  was  passed. 

"  That  Arthur  had  cherished  for 
her,  as  a  girl,  a  boyish  predilection 
might  have  crossed  her  mind,  and  if  it 
did  so,  was  not  perhaps  calculated  to 
prejudice  her  against  one  otherwise  so 
amiable.  But  that  he  ha<l  loved  her 
deeply,  fondly,  unutterably,  quite  dif- 
ferently, in  short,  from  the  way  in 
which  she  loved,  or  rather  liked  him, 
never  occurred  to  her  as  a  cause  likely 
to  shed  restraint  over  their  renewed 
intercourse,  or  to  embitter  a  meeting 
to  which  she  looked  forward  with  the 
delight  which  more  cultivated  minds 
of  the  present  day  reserve  for  the  in- 
animate objects  of  antique  Rome.  As 
regarded  a  deficiency  in  that  classical 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  old  lord 
strove  in  vain  to  inoculate  his  guileless 
partner,  her*s  was  at  least  negative ; 
an  ignorance  neither  apathetic  nor 
premeditated,  but  patient  of  repi*oof, 
willing  to  be  enlightened,  and  capable 
of  ultimate  removal ;  while  that  of 
his  wild  girls  was  systematic  and  wil- 
ful,  and  gloried  in  as  a  triumph  alike 
over  school-room  thraldom  and  pater- 
nal tyranny — all  their  associations  with 
Rome  consisting  in  reminiscences  of  a 
certain  blotted  and  dog's-eared  copy  of 
Goldsmith's  History,  (then  a  recent  . 
manual  of  instruction  ;)  the  only  fruits 
of  whose  enforced  perusal  had  been, 
the  soubriquet  of  the  '  Wolf,'  as  ap- 
plied to  their  governess,  and  the  emu- 
lation of  a  certain  Roman  (not  Gre- 
cicni)  daughter,  towards  their  only 
surviving  parent. 

'*  It  was  under  singular  circumstan- 
ces that  the  introduction,  which  some- 
thing, as  the  period  for  it  approached, 
made  Agnes  feel  awkward  in  achiev- 
ing, between  her  old  playmate  and  her 
ohl  husband,  was  accidentally  brought 
about.  Lord  G ,  whose  recollec- 
tions hurried  him,  with  almost  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  on  the  morrow  of  his 
arrival,  before  the  ladies  of  his  party 
were  sufficiently  recruited  to  accom- 
pany him,  to  the  Vatican,  found  there, 
amid  the  usual  herd  of  servile,  though 
faithful  copyists  of  a  few  chef  (Tauvreff 
thus  rendered  accessible  to  the  purses 
and  memories  of  ordinary  mortal&^  ^^ 
young  artisty  of  pire]^oweB«sit|^  «a^\«tt- 
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ance,  so  engrossed  by  transferring  to 
canvas,  not  the  mere  form  and  linea- 
ments, but  the  very  character  and  ex- 
pression of  one  of  Raphael's  master- 
pieces, as  to  be  for  some  time  uncon- 
scious of  Lord  G/s  admiring  obser- 
vation. 

(( It  was  not  till  this  had  been  audi- 
bly expressed  to  an  English  bystander, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  supposed  foreign 
artist,  that  Arthur — for  it  was  he — 
felt  impelled  to  cut  short  the  painful 
feelings  of  an  eaves-dropper,  by  avow- 
ing, in  its  long  dbused  language,  his 
native  country ;  and  modestly  request- 
ing his  pan^B^yrist,  whose  enlightened 
taste  for  the  arts  a  few  words  had  suf- 
ficed to  develop,  to  visit,  at  his  studio^ 
those  original  productions  of  his  pen- 
cil, to  which  his  present  task,  however 
exalted  its  subject,  was  only  subser- 
vient. 

"  The  invitation  was  cordially  accept- 
ed for  a  not  distant  day ;  while  the  inter- 
val afforded  time  for  not  only  Lord  G. 
but  another,  more  deeply  interested, 
to  become  familiar  with  the  rising  fame 
of  the  young  English  painter. 

"  His  historical  pieces  were  spoken 
of  with  enthusiasm  even  by  Romans ; 
one  especially,  an  Iphigenia,  was  cha- 
racterised as  combining  the  very  heau 
ideal  of  the  innocent  and  immolated 
victim  of  parental  ambition,  with  an 
air  of  feminine  sweetness  and  life-like 
reality  which  induced  all  to  pronounce 
it,  unhesitatingly,  a  portrait. 

"  If,  when  Curzon's  name  was  first 
uttered  in  her  hearing  by  the  dxlletanti 
who  came  to  flatter  the  English  milord 
with  praises  of  his  countrymen,  Agnes 
had  had  her  wits  sufficiently  about 
her,  simply  to  acknowledge  the  rela- 
tionship, and  claim  (and  if  with  a  flut- 
ter of  gratified  pride,  it  would  have 
seemed  only  natural)  as  her  'cousin 
Arthiur/  the  pet  painter  of  the  idlers  of 
Rome,  she  might  have  been  saved 
much  embarrassment.  But  the  in- 
stinct that  whispered  after  what  mo- 
del the  Grecian  victim  was  probably 
designed,  suggested  also  (naturally 
enough)  in  the  choice  of  the  subject, 
a  reference  to  her  own  sacrifice,  which 
shed  fresh  awkwardness  over  the 
avowal  of  former  intimacy.  It  was 
not,  in  short,  till,  with  a  beating  heart 
and  faltering  step,  she  who  really  ne- 
ver for  a  moment  swerved,  even  in 
thought^  from  coi^ugal  duty,  stood 
face  to  face  with  her  quondun  admi* 


rer  on  the  one  hand,  and  her  own  full- 
length  prototype  on  the  other,  that 
necessity,  and  the  exclamation  of 
*  Agnes  1 '  bursting  from  the  lips  of 
her  former  lover,  and  the  expression 
of  astonishment  depicted  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  husband,  wrung  from 
her  lips  the  few  simple  words,  addres- 
sed to  one  whom  a  stranger  might  be 
excused  for  concluding,  if  not  her  fa- 
ther, at  least  some  venerable  relative : 

*'  *  This  is  my  cousin  Arthur,  and 
that  the  pictiure  he  drew  of  me  in 
England,  for  mamma.* 

There  were  those  present  who 
deemed  that,  if  the  first  draught  of 
the  portrait  had  indeed  been  done  to 
gratify  a  parent,  this  latter,  or  more 
perfect  copy  from  the  mind's  image, 
the  minute  accuracy  of  which  bespoke 
no  common  familiarity,  had  for  its  object 
the  gratification  of  another,  viz.  the 
enamoured  artist  himself,  whose  whole 
soul  had  evidently  been  in  the  per- 
formance. But  of  this  number  was 
not  the  urbane,  though  surprised  Lord 

G ,  with  whom  pride  in  claiming 

kindred  with  eminent  talent,  and  desire 
to  mark  his  sense  of  it,  were  predomi- 
nant feelings.  Could  he  have  marked, 
as  others  did,  the  paleness  that  stole 
over  the  already  fiided  cheek  of  the 
painter,  when  invited  by  the  cautious 
peer,  as  his  wife's  cousin,  to  pass  under 
their  joint  roof  all  his  hours  of  need- 
ful relaxation,  he  might,  even  while  he 
pitied  and  excused  a  lingering  predi- 
lection, have  rescinded  a. permission 
so  fatal  to  the  peace  of  one,  at  least, 
of  the  long-severed  relations.  And 
had  he  glanced  from  the  still  calm 
figure  of  the  Grecian  maiden  on  the 
canvass,  to  the  conscious  and  troubled 
aspect  of  her  yet  equally  innocent 
livine  model ;  he  might  have  been  jus- 
tified in  including,  as  others  did, 
among  the  victims  of  outraged  youth- 
ful affection,  one  who  but  paid  in 
guilt-like  embarrassment  the  penalty 
of  youthful  awkwardness  and  igno- 
rance of  the  world. 

It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that 
Arthur,  who  knew  it  a  little,  though 
but  a  little  better,  brought  himself  to 

accept  the  invitation  of  Lord  G • 

To  see  Agnes  the  wife  of  another,  he 
had  long  in  theory  persuaded  himself 
must  be  worse  than  never  to  see  her 
at  all ;  and,  had  that  husband  been  of 
congenial  age  and  character,  their 
mee\\n%  could  hardly,  under  the  fiery 
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son  of  Italy,  have  been  other^'ise 
than  in  blood.  But  Agnes  sacrifSoed, 
and  was  not  his  representation  of  her 
as  avictim  indeed,  (though  unconsci- 
ously,) prophetic?,  must  require  con- 
solation from  friendship;  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  as  a  friend,  did  he  henceforth 
devoutly  resolve  and  endeavour  to 
consider  her.  So  he  went  to  the  pa- 
lazzo,  first  from  curiosity  and  sympa- 
thy, and  then  from  inclination  and 
habit,  till  those  within  its  walls,  or 
without  them,  began  to  hint  that 
spirits  as  gentle  by  nature  as  the  meek 
Iphigenia,  had  been  known  to  enact, 
und^  love's  potent  influence,  towards 
uncongenial  lords,  the  part  of  Clytem- 
nestra. 

However  this  might  be,  there  was 
not  wanting  in  the  domestic  circle  of 
diat  palace  an  Electra,  fierce  and  de- 
termined in  her  purposes,  and  unhesi- 
tating, in  their  accomplishment.     The 

eldest  daughter  of  Lord  G (the 

other  was  a  mere  common-place  hoy- 
den) had  shewn  when  in  England,  a 
spirit  of  animosity  towards  her  mild 
unoffending  stepmother  which,  with 
other  more  latent  propensities,  the 
climate  of  Italy  seemed  to  develope 
with  frightful  intensity.  To  her  it 
would  have  been  sport  to  wake  her 
old  father*s  jealousy  of  his  young  wife, 
even  had  no  interest  of  her  own  been 
involved  in  success.  But  she  had,  ere 
many  days  of  acquaintance  with  Arthur 
Curzon  rolled  over  her  head,  deep 
reasons  for  being  clear-sighted  as  to 
his     lurking    predilection    for    Lady 

G ,  and  for  enlightening  on  the 

subject  her  usually  abstracted,  but 
when  roused,  susceptible  father;  for 
ere  many  days  had  elapsed  she  loved 
him  herself,  with  all  the  reckless, 
headlong  passion  of  a  character  which 
had  never  known  control. 

To    procure,    under  ordinary  cir- 
camstances,    the     consent    of    Lord 

G (patron  as  he  was  of  the  arts) 

to  such  an  unsuitable  alliance,  would, 
she  felt,  be  no  easy  task.  But  to 
transfer  from  a  still  dearer  object  the 
affections  of  a  dangerous  youthful 
rival,  while  consummating  the  happi- 
ness of  a  favourite  child,  and  confer- 
ring on  genius  its  most  appropriate 
reward,  were  precisely  the  pomts  upon 
which  a  character  like  her  father's 
could,  by  skilful  management,  be  suc- 
ce^E^dly  assailed.  And  so,  (to  make 
a  long*  tale  ihort,)  it  tnmed  out 
Vol,  XV. 


Curzon,  there  was  no  doubt,  though 
the  word  "  love"  never  crossed  his 
lips,  speqt  too  much  of  his  time  in  his 
cousin's  company,  either  to  escape 
scandal  or  to  be  consistent  with  the 
happiness  of  the  mild,  indulgent,  yet 

pained  Lord  G ,  and  Agnes  saw 

and  felt  this  sufficiently  to  induce  her 
in  desperation  to  forward  Honoria's 
designs  upon  a  heart  whose  peace  she 
felt  remorse  for  having  early  invaded, 
and  hoped,  by  promoting  another  at- 
tachment, to  restore.  And  while  Agnes, 
touched  to  the  quick  by  the  tacit  re- 
proach of  her  husband's  declining  cheer- 
fulness, redoubled  her  attentions,  and 
devoted  herself  to  his  society,  Curzon, 
hurt  at  her  estrangement,  and  dazzled 
by  the  imdisguised  devotion,  and  more 

piquant  character  of  Miss  G ,  was 

unconsciously  seconding  her  designs, 
and  falling  into  the  toils  with  wluch 
one  bold,  unprincipled  girl  had  manag- 
ed to  surround  all  the  members  of  this 
once  happy  domestic  circle. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined, 
that  though  Agnes — spite  of  unselfish 
misgivings  for  his  future  happiness- 
set  herself  steadily  and  honestly  to 
promote,  by  the  union  of  her  cousin 
with  another  object,  the  peace  of  the 
declining  years  of  her  husband,  the  task 
could  be  accomplished,  or  the  daily 
petty  martyrdom  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
encountered,  without  such  feelings,  as 
if  they  blanched  not  yet  the  tresses 
which  curled  round  a  head  of  nineteen 
— impressed  on  the  brow  they  shaded, 
a  touch  of  thoughtfulness,  prophetic  of 
one  whose  current  of  life  and  love  was 
"  never  to  run  smooth." 

Long  ere  Curzon  was  permitted  by 
aristocratic  reluctance  to  claim  his 
lordly  bride,  his  easel — thanks  to  the 
proverbial  versatility  of  man — ^groaned 
under  a  "  Cleopatra,"  as  brilliant  in 
exterior,  as  the  gorgeous  queen  she 
was  designed  to  body  forth  ;  conceal- 
ing too  a  character  with  which  the 
famed  "  Serpent  of  old  Nile  "  could 
scarce  compete,  either  in  violence,  or 
talent  for  intrigue.  That  she  would 
despise,  ere  long,  her  artist  husband, 
and  herself,  for  having  bartered  rank 
and  station  for  a  dream  of  romance,  or 
rather  an  envious  triumph — was  ap- 
parent, even  before  the  knot  was  tied. 
That  Arthur  would  be  miserable,  in- 
stead of  happy,  and  that  partly  by  her 
means,  weighed  on  t\ve  gwvt\e  «^\r\\.  q^ 
Agnes.     Lord  G— ^  «Xoxie,  xxsvwti- 
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sciouslj  eased  of  his  "  bosom's  thorn," 
iaw  nothing  but  happiness  for  every 
one,  and  cheerfully  acceded  to  the 
wish  of  his  wife,  heart  sick  of  Rome 
and  all  in  it,  to  change  the  scene  for 
Naples. 

**  Vidi  Napoli  k  puori  muori/*  says 
the  Neapolitan,  in  the  pride  inspired 
by  the  beauties  of  his  native  city.  It 
might  have  been  well,  if  not  for  poor 
Ag^es  herself,  at  least  for  others,  had 
the  process  been  reversed,  and  death 
gently  preceded,  instead  of  bearing  to 
one  nearly  connected  with  her,  the  har- 
rowing consequences  of  a  hasty  glimpse 
of  that  enchanted  city.  Lord  G— , 
it  might  have  been  earlier  mentioned, ' ' 
had,  besides  his  two  daughters,  an- 
only  and  once  darling  son,  to  whom, 
indeed,  spite  of  much  reckless  wilful- 
ness, his  heart  still  fondly  yearded ; 
though  circumstances,  originating 
chiefly  in  his  mother's  wayward  ty- 
ranny, had  long  estranged  him  from 
his  paternal  home. 

Wild,    daring,    and    hiffh-spirited, 

Hubert  G 's  whole  soul  had  from 

boyhood  been  set  on  entering  the 
army  ;  a  wish  which,  as  involving  sep- 
aration and  probable  danger,  his  then 
doating  motner  set  herself  strenuously 
to  oppose.  Thwarted,  and  he  felt  for 
thoroughly  selfish  reasons,  in  the  ob- 
ject of  his  legitimate  ambition,  the 
young  heir  substituted,  as  was  but  too 
natural,  the  excitement  of  the  turf  and 
gaming  table,  for  those  of  the  then 
stirring  camp  ;  till,  precluded  by  the 
very  facility  with  which  his  debts  of 
honour  had  been  twice  paid,  from  out- 
raging his  father  by  a  third  appeal  to 
his  generosity,  the  youth,  as  a  present 
escape  from  hopeless  embarrassments, 
as  well  as  a  gratification  of  his  ruling 
passion  for  glory,  put  off,  in  despera^ 
tion,  to  the  ship  of  a  gallant  admiral, 
(a  friend  of  his  father's,)  just  about  to 
weigh  anchor  for  a  foreign  station, 
and  implored  him  to  procure  for  him 
an  appointment  on  board  his  vessel. 

This  was  a  step  too  irrevocably 
affecting  his  young  cousin's  future 
destiny  and  prospects  to  be  hastily 
sanctioned  by  the  veteran,  persuaded 
as  he  was  that  the  choice  of  his  own 
loved  .profession,  and  it  alone,  would 
be  the  "  making,"  (as  we  call  it)  "  of 
the  boy."  As  a  volunteer,  however, 
he  recommended  his  proceeding  with 
the  expedition,  promising,  should  his 
wi$bea^  aHer  tL  trial  of  its  perils  and 


hardships,  continue  unaltered,  to  for- 
ward them  both  with  his  parents  and 
the  admiralty.  Nor  did  the  intrepid 
gallantry,  far  beyond  his  years  and 
experience,  manifested  by  the  yoimg 
hero,  on  this  his  initiatory  voyage, 
leave  the  delighted  admiral  any  incli- 
nation to  withhold  the  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  from  which  he  anticipated 
signal  benefit  to  the  service,  as  well  aa 
the,  highest  credit  to  his  young  relative 
himself. 

Ere  Hubert  G— < — ,  covered  with 
gratuitous  laurels,  returned  to  England, 
his  mother's  dreaded  upbraiding  had 
'  been  stilled  in  death  ;  and  his  father's 
feelings  had  been  reconciled  to  his 
son's  perilous  profession  by  his  brilliant 
dehut  in  it.  The  rigid  calls  of  duty 
had,  however,  as  yet  prevented  a  meet- 
ing with  his  surviving  parent,  when 
tidings  reached  the  young  man  of  his 
father's  second  marriage,  an  event  on 
which,  probably  from  remorse  at  hav- 
ing embittered  by  his  disobedience, 
his  own  mother's  death-bed,  as  well  as 
from  the  angry  comments  of  his  sisters, 
he  felt  and  expressed  himself  with  un- 
becoming acrimony.  His  notions  of  a 
stepmother,  that  ogress  of  many  a  nur- 
sery tale,  were  founded  on  an  ideal  pic- 
ture of  harshness  and  austerity,  to 
which  one  glance  at  the  timid,  dove- 
like face  of  Agnes,  would  have  given 
instant  confutation,  and  yet  it  had  been 
well  if  that  glance  had  confirmed,  in 
their  fullest  repulsiveness,  all  the  dis- 
torted images  which  the  fancy  of  a 
spoilt  and  wayward  son  had  ever  con- 
jured up ! 

The  frigate  to  which,  under  the 
more  congenial  command  of  a  son  of 
the  gallant  admiral's,  but  a  few  years 
older  than  his  young  lieutenant,  Hu- 
bert G ,  had  been  transferred^ 

was  sent  to  join  a  fleet  of  observation 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  fortunate 
did  her  crew  esteem  themselves,  in  ar- 
riving at  the  rendezvous  in  the  bay  of 
Naples,  almost  on  the  eve  of  au  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  considerable  enouffh 
thoroughly  to  alarm  and  agritate  its 
excitable  population,  without,  after  all* 
committing  the  extensive  ravages 
which  had  been  anticipated  from  its 
threating  commencement. 

The  effect,  as  witnessed  from  the 
shipping  was  indescribably  grand; 
and  the  stated  watch  on  the  decks  of 
the  Hebe,  reinforced,  during  the  three 
iogYit&  li^«  QODftfti^^tioii  lasted)  by  the 
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Toluntary  vigils  of  nearly  all  ite  in- 
mates, nerer  wearied  in  contemplating 
the  mighty  jets  of  flame,  whose  mea- 
sured outbreak  at  brief  intervals,  bear- 
ing on  their  fiery  wings  huge  masses 
of  dark  and  lurid  looking  sconce  into 
the  troubled  air,  were  awaited  with  an 
intensity  of  never  sated  admiration. 

But  to  Britons  and  Protestants, 
there  was  something  more  novel  and 
exciting  still,  going  on  in  the  menaced 
city ;  and  happy  were  those  who  could 
obtain  leave  to  go  on  shore  and  wit- 
ness the  joyous  processions  and  other 
religions  ceremonies  by  which  the  su- 
perstitions Neapolitans  sought  to  pro- 
pitiate their  patron  St.  Januarius,  and 
avert  by  his  interposition,  their  city's 
destruction. 

At  a  funzione  in  the  noble  church, 
erected  to  commemorate  a  similar  de- 
liverance,  Hubert  G ,  with  a  few 

of  his  luckier  comrades,  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  place,  directly  opposite 
to  which,  dividing  at  first,  and  soon 
distracting  his  attention  from  the 
spectacle  before  him,  sat  a  beautifiil 
g^rl  (for  as  such  he  afterwards  de- 
scribed her)  whom,  from  her  angelic 
loveliness  he  would,  if  a  Catholic, 
have  felt  far  more  inclined  to  fall  down 
and  worship,  than  all  the  saints  of  the 
fertile  Neapolitan  calendar. 

That  she  was  English,  was  manifest 
both  from  the  style  of  her  fair  and 
feminine  beauty,  its  retiring  cha- 
racter, and  her  forming  one  of  the 
British  consul's  privileged  party  ;  but 
all  further  information  regarding  her 
was  precluded  by  the  necessity  for  the 
return  of  the  young  men  to  their  ship, 
before  the  dispersion  of  the  crowds  by 
whom  every  avenue  to  the  Chiesa  de 
San  Gennaro  was  densely  blockaded. 
It  was  by  literally  clambering  over 
their  heacis,  in  a  fashion  only  possible 
to  sailors,  that  Hubert  and  his  com- 
rades regained  their  boat ;  and  by  day 
break,  on  a  signal  of  recall  from  the 
commodore,  tne  Hebe  was  steering 
out  of  the  bay,  and  every  eye  on 
board  strained  to  catch  a  parting 
glhnpse  at  the  dying  glories  of  Vesu- 

vius. 

What  would  not  the  susceptible 
Hubert  have  given  for  a  second  look 
at  an  object  brighter  still,  yet  aiFord- 
mg  in  its  mild  effulgence,  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  to  the  half  extmct 
volcaao?  Night  and  day,  on  the 
betom  of  tb«  almt  deep,   were  hk 


waking  dreams,  and  midnight  vigils 
haunted  by  the  image  of  his  fair  young 
country  woman,  whose  soft  blue  %yest 
and  calm,  sunny  brow  had  showed, 
amid  the  flashing  countenances  of  the 
excited  Italians,  like  the  moon's  silver 
crescent  as  seen  by  the  admiring  mari- 
ners in  tranquil  beauty,  through  the 
fitful  illuminations  of  the  eruption. 

It  was  not  long — partly  perhaps 
from  the  effects  of  high  wrought  ima- 
gination, on  an  impatient  and  too 
sensitive  temperament ;  partly  from  in- 
discreet exposure  to  a  burning  Italian 
sun,  during  some  hasty  hidf-stolen 
landings  in  Sicily  and  Calabria— ere 
poor  Hubert  manifested  symptoms  of 
fever  so  decided  and  alarmmg,  that 
his  friendly  young  commander  (to 
whom,  during  its  paroxysms,  he  had 
raved  incessantly  of  his  beautiful 
vision  at  Naples,)  felt  it  an  unspeak- 
able relief  to  his  own  deep  responsi- 
bilities, to  learn  from  a  chance  news- 
paper paragraph,  the  arrival  there  of 
his  patient's  father  Lord  G . 

To  his  roof  and  care  it  became  his 
first  wish  and  even  duty,  to  transfer 
the  invalid  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ef- 
fected ;  and  within  a  month  of  the  day 
when  its  features  had  been  lit  up  with 
the  fiendish  glare  of  the  exasperated 
volcano,  the  now  serene  and  moonlit 
bay  of  Naples  reflected  in  its  unruffled 
mirror,  the  tall  masts  of  his  majesty's 
ship  Hebe. 

That  from  a  meeting,  even  with  his 
father,  Hubert  would,  if  in  health, 
have  sensitively  shrunk,  while  from 
contact  with  his  hated  stepmother  his 
soul  wuuld  have  utterly  recoiled. 
Captain  Seymour  knew  enough  of  the 
family  history  to  be  aware,  and  to  be 
reconciled  by  it  to  the  prostration  of 
luind  and  body  by  which  the  consign- 
ment of  his  A*iend  to  their  care,  was 
sadly  facilitated.  Insensible,  uncon- 
scious, hovering  between  life  and  death, 
was  the  only  son  of  Lord  G— — ,  lifted 
across  his  U>ng  estranged  parents* 
threshold,  unconscious  alike  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  parent  whose  increasing 
infirmities  unfitted  him  for  the  task  of 
watching  by  his  pillow,  and  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gentle  being  by  whom  that 
pillow  was  rarely,  if  ever  quitted. 

It  may  be  imagined — described  it 
can  never  be — with  what  strange  mys- 
tified feelings,  at  first  of  utter  bewild- 
erment, of  momentaary  T«9tnx%^%iQd3iAsBGk- 
Jy  fh>ie&  at  lU  ^efif  wratofti  «&ii  ^ 
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quickly  succeeding  horror,  Hubert's 
eyes,  on  opening  to  consciousness,  re- 
cognised in  tbe  nurse  of  his  lonff  and 
well  nigh  fatal  illness,  its  chief,  if  not 
sole  cause,  the  object  of  his  boyish  yet 
indelible  admiration  in  the  Chiesa  di 
San  Gennaro  !  That  he  was  under  his 
father's  roof,  he  had  somehow,  in  a 
lucid  moment,  become  aware.  Could 
the  bright  vision  by  which  his  pillow 
had  been  haunted,  now  for  the  first 
time  perceived  to  be  no  phantom  of  the 
fancy,  be  one  of  his  long  separated, 
half-forgotten  sisters  ?  No  1  even  had 
dread  of  infection  not  kept  far  distant 
the  one,  still  an  occasional  inmate  of 
his  father's  house — imerring  instinct 
tells  the  unhappy  youth  to  see  in  the 
gentle  object  of  his  soul's  idolatry,  the 
probable  preserver  of  his  life,  no  daugh- 
ter  of  the   proud   and  selfish    Lady 

G ? 

If  not  the  daughter,  what  remained 
but  that  she  was  the  wife  of  one  whom 
he  dared  not  even  envy  a  possession, 
which  another  might  have  paid  for 
with  his  honour  or  his  blood.  That 
way  madness  lav !  The  struggle  was 
long  and  fearful — and  the  wretched 
convalescent,  thrown  hy  contending 
emotions  into  a  relapse  more  frightfiil 
than  his  original  seizure—awoke  from 

"»  his  second  visit  to  the  confines  of  the 
grave,  more  like  a  returned  inhabitant 
of  its  gloomy  precincts  than- a  victim 
of  a  living  and  breathing  world. 

Melancholy--~deep,  morbid,  and 
fearful,  and  rendered  darkly  distressing 
to  his  heart-broken  father,  and  gentle 
mother-in-law,  by  his  shuddering 
avoidance  of  the  latter's  unobtrusive 
attentions,  characterized  his  recovery, 
if  such  indeed  it  could  be  called  ;  and 
when,  on  the  first  possibility  of  doing 
so,  he  peremptorily  insisted  on  rejoin- 
ing hb  ship — :the  determination  was 
felt  as  a  relief  by  those  whom,  spite  of 
apparent  ingratitude  and  unkindness, 
his  youth,  and  danger,  and  deep  de- 
pression had  contributed  to  attach. 

"  My  wayward  boy,  I  fear,  will  never 
learn  to  love  you,  Agnes,  spite  of  all 
your  more  than  mother's  kindness  to 
nim,'*  was  the  moiuTiful  remark  of  the 
disappointed  old  man,  to  one  who 
would  have  given  worhls  to  be  able  to 
echo  the  apparently  disheartening  ex- 
clamation. But  watchers  by  the  mid- 
night couch  of  pain,  hear  strange  and 
foarHtl  things ;  and  Agnes  had  gather- 

ed  enough  from  the  wild  rhapsodies  of 


Hubert,  "still  harping"  on  the  fair 
English  girl  of  San  Gennaro,  to  wish 
the  love  that  lurked  beneath  those  fev- 
erish ravings,  exchanged  for  the  wild- 
est hate  ever  awakened  by  step  dame 
of  romance.  Innocent  as  she  was  of 
all  participation  in  sentiments,  which 
delirium  only  had  poured  into  her  long 
unheeding  ear — she  felt  her  knowledge 
of  them — unshared  as  it  must  ever  re- 
main---a  painful  source  of  almost  g^uilty 
conscioasness ;  she  felt  the  son  for  ever 
estranged,  and  through  her,  from  the 
father  whose  declining  age  yearned 
after  his  society ;  while  forebodingi?, 
deep,  inscrutable,  yet  unerring,  pos- 
sessed her  mind,  that  the  life- and  love 
of  her  unhappy  ste]>-son  were  destined 
to  find  an  .early  and  joint  termination. 

It  was  not  long  delayed.  The  spirit 
which,  all  chafed  and  wayward  as  it 
was,  would  have  recoiled  with  some- 
what of  pious  horror  from  suicide- 
yet  hailed,  with  fatal  eagerness,  the 
hope  of  honourable  dissolution.  The 
fleets  of  Spain  and  Britain  met  but  too 
opportunely  ;  and  before  the  Hebe,  un- 
equally matched  with  an  antagonist  of 
double  strength,  entered  on  the  action, 
her  young  Lieutenant  pressing,  as  for 
the  last  time,  the  friendlv  hand  of 
Captain  SejTmour,  said,  "  when  I  am 
gone,  speak  comfort  to  my  father,  and 
thank  his  wife  for  niu'sing  me  so  ten- 
derly. I  could  not  do  it  then,  now  you 
may  tell  her  my  last  earthly  thought 
was  of  her  and  of  her  kindness."  Five 
minutes  after,  the  Spanish  ship  was 
boarded  and  carried  ;  but  the  clearing 
smoke  shewed  Hubert  G— -,  by 
whom  the  boarding  party  had  been 
he;wled — stretched  on  the  enemy's  deck, 
a  self-devoted  victim.  The  tidings 
proved  his  shattered  father's  knell ; 
and  when  Agnes  braided  at  21,  be- 
neath her  widows'  cap,  her  still  re- 
dundant tresses,  she  felt  as  if,  stunned, 
subdued,  and  sobered,  she  could  never 
smile  again. 

To  escape  from  Italy — from  Rome, 
and  from  Naples,  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  so  fatally  strewn  in  her  eyes, 
with  the  wrecks  of  youthful  happiness 
and  promising  character — was  the  first 

thought  of  the  widowed  Lady  G ; 

and  when  Captain  Seymour,  as  her  lost 
step-son's  executor  and  friend,  stepped 
forward  to  tender  his  as  yet  disinter- 
ested services  in  facilitating  her  re- 
moval, he  WiUi  hailed  almost  as  a 
reacxun^  av^l.     But  though  the  pas- 
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saGfe  home  in  his  slilp,  which  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  admiral  on  the  station  en- 
abled him  to  offer  was  eagerly  accepted 
by  his  exiled  coimtrywoman — and  the 
brief  intercourse  which  it  afforded  fully 
justified  to  Captain  Seymour,  his  poor 
Lieutenant*8  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
his  fair  belle  mere — yet  the  subdued 
8tate  of  poor  Agrnes\s  spirits,  and  the 
delicacy  of  their  relative  position  pre- 
cluded the  slifi^htest  expression  of^his 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  gallant 
sailor,  as  long  as  the  tics  of  hospitality 
subsisted  between  liim  and  the  inmate 
of  his  floating  habitation. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  how- 
ever, for  a  being  less  gentle  and  sus- 
ceptible   than    Agnes,   less    hitherto 
estranged,  (at  least  oi  late)  from  con- 
genial and  cheerful  companionship — to 
withstand,  and  within  the  privileged 
atmosphere  of  his  own  watery  domain, 
the  fascinations  of  one,  combining  in 
such  ftlicitons  union  the  qualities  of 
the  modest  hero,  the  urbane  host,  and 
evident,  though  unobtrusive,  admirer. 
That  heart  must  be  either  callous  or 
pre-occupied,  over  which  a  voting  and 
gallant  British  seaman,  treading,  as  a 
monandi,  his  own  quarter-deck,  with 
the  deferential  respect,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent  case,   "  golden  opinions  "  of  all 
around  and  beneath  him — cannot  cost 
its  omnipotent  spell ;  while  the  tacit 
knowledge  possessed  by  both,  of  the 
cause  of  poor  Hubert's  untimely  fate, 
shed    over   the   intercourse    between 
Captain  Seymoiu*  and  his  fair  passen- 
ger, a  tinge  of  consciousness,  well  cal- 
culated to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  sen- 
timent warmer  than  friendship. 

They  parted  friends  in  name.  If 
more  in  reality,  the  feeling  was  yet  un- 
expressed in  words  ;  though  beneath 
the  soothing  influence  of  Seymour's  un- 
obtrosive  attentions  and  varied  conver- 
sation, the  chilled  and  crushed  heart 
of  Agnes  had  expanded  like  a  long 
checked  flower  when  removed  into 
genial  sunshine. 

Had  not  the  germ  of  hopes  for  the 
future  been  silently  but  surely  deposited 
there,  during  the  progress  of  a  voyage, 
of  the  tediousness  of  which  neither 
Agne«  nor  Scrraour  were  ever  heard  to 
comi^ain — the  arrival  of  the  former  in 
England  would  have  been  forlorn  in- 
deed. Her  mother — as  if  the  grand 
object  of  her  life  attained,  she  had  no- 
thing more  to  live  for — had  died  since 
her  dat^hter'juumi^.    Her  father. 


bankrupt  in  fortunes  and  reputation, 

had  obtained,  through   Lord  G *8 

interest,  aiv  appointment  in  a  distant 
country,  and  totally  destitute  of  any 
companions,   she   cheerfully  acceeded 
to   the   proposal   of   the   clergyman's 
lad}',  who  had  been  her  companion  and 
chaperon,  on  the  passage,  to  settle  her- 
self temporarily  in  her  vicinity  in  the 
beautiful  Isle  of  Wight.     With  all  the 
respectful  devotion  of  a  young  chevalier 
of  old,  mingled,  it  must  be  confessed, 
with  distant  hopes  and  aspirings  of  a 
more  selfish  character — did  the  gallant 
sailor  man  his  barge  to  deposit,  in  her 
chosen  retreat  at  St.  Helen's,  his  grate- 
ful charge,  whose  recent  widowhood, 
and  his  own  immediate  return  to  the 
active  service  of  his  country,  cast  over 
their  fixture  meeting  precisely  the  de- 
gree of  uncertainty,  best  calculated  to 
keep  up  in  the  bosom  of  both  a  mutual 
interest.     That  they  should  meet — and 
with  less  rigour  and  constraint,  at  a 
future  period,  was  rather  understood 
than  agreed  on.     As  well   might  his 
faiths  needle  fail  to  point  (when  un- 
tramelled)  to  its  wonted  pole,  felt  the 
enamoiu'ed  Se)'mour,  as  his  now  arrest- 
ed affections  fail  to  caiTv  him,  as  soon 
as  duty  and  decorum  permitted,  to  the 
feet  of  her,  who  again  found  all  the 
friendship  once  entertained  for  Curzon 
— the  tender  gratitude  inspired  by  the 

kindness   of    Lord   G ,    and   yet 

deeper  sympathy  called  forth  by  the 
untimely  fate  of  his  son — fast  merging 
into  an  union  of  all  these  sentiments 
towards  the  brave  companion  of  the 
last  few  sad,  yet  soothing  weeks  of 
homeward  voyaging. 

He  came  again,  when  sadness  had 
subsided  into  serenity,  and  staid  till 
serenity  brightened  into  sunshine — a 
sunshine  the  brighter  for  contrast  with 
preceding  gloom,  and  for  embodying, 
like  rays  concentrated  by  a  burning 
glass — the  long  arrears  of  youthful 
jov  repressed  in  its  appropriate  season. 
With  emotions,  known  only  perhaps  to 
one  whose  warmest  wedded  feelings  had 
hitherto  been  the  promptings  of  duty 
alone^~did  Agpies,  blooming  once  more 
almost  as  yonder  picture,  pledge  her 
now  unreluctant  faith  to  Harry  Sey- 
mour, by  whom  it  was  reciprocated 
with  an  energy  of  devotion,  such  as 
sons  of  Neptune  .  alone  perliaps  are  - 
privileged  to  feel.  Their  marriage 
was  to  follow  as  soon'  as  tVi^  ^«»x  oi . 
mouniiDgi  as&igued  aa  ^^M  \>i  VS^^^* 
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tude  as  decorum,  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  G-^— )  should  have  elapsed ; 
to  complete  which  a  few  weeks  only 
were  wanting^  when  a  sudden,  and  oh  \ 
for  once,  how  unwelcome  I  demand 
was  made  on  Seymour^s  ever  ready 
services,  and  hb  ship  ordered  round  to 
Spithead  to  be  fitted  with  all  possible 
expedition  for  a  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies. 

The  idea  of  separation  at  such  a 
moment*  had  well  nigh  unmanned  the 
usually  prompt  and  active  seaman ; 
and  it  was  only  by  a  hope  more  ar- 
dently expressed   on  his  part,    than 
responded  to  by  the  timid  Agnes,  that 
she  might  be  induced  (as  the  rules  of 
the  service  then  permitted)  to  accom- 
pany him  once  more  on  his  distant 
voyage,  that  Seymour  summoned  nerve 
for  its  indispensible  preparations.   But 
when  these  were  completed  with  some- 
what of  his  wonted  alacrity,  a  thou- 
sand obstacles,  which  to  him  seemed 
light  as  air,  started  up  to  deter  his 
intended  bride  firom  encountering— i 
not  the  perils,   for   these  she  could 
have  despised,  but  the    other  draw- 
backs of  the  projected  voyage.     The 
indecorous  haste  which  the  urgency  of 
his  sailing  would  render  necessary; 
the    abridgment    of   the    tribute    of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  her  indul- 
gent husband;  the  equivocal  position 
of  a  young  female  thrown  exclusively 
on   male   society;    and    the    possible 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
sence of  one  dearer  than  life  in  the 
event  (then   of  daily  occurrence)  of 
an  encounter  with  the  enemv ;  all  com- 
bined  to  make  Agnes,  though  with  a 
bleeding  heart,  and  with  many  a  boding 
presage  of  evil  haunting  her  lonely 
pillow,  reflecting    too    faithfully   her 
lover's  desponding  anticipations,  post- 
pone till  his  return,  a  year  at  soonest 
irom  thence,    the   union  which   had 
been  so  nearly  taking  place.    Its  hasty 
celebration  before  his  departure,  (for 
which  Seymour,   as   a  solace   to  his 
long  solitary  voyage,  next  passionately 
pleaded,)  seemed  open  to  many  of  the 
objections  of  the  former  plan,  without 
holding  out  its  leading  advantage,  the 
avoidance  of  separation ;  and  Agnes, 
by  exercising  that  moral  courage  and 
self  denying   fortitude  so  often   dis- 
played by  women  in  trying  circum- 
stances, and  above  all  by  reiterating 
ber  promise  to  be  his  the  moment  his 
foot  should  onoe  more  be  plaoed  on 


his  native  soil,  at  length  reconciled 
Seymour  in  some  d^ree  to  his  me- 
lancholy banishment. 

He  was  merely  to  take  out  despatches 
and  return.  A  few  short  months, 
spite  of  their  proverbial  tedium  to 
lovers,  would  soon  roll  over  unper- 
ceived ;  and  the  rapture  of  meeting 
would  be  but  enhanced  by  the  present* 
perhaps  salutary,  disappointment.  So 
urged,  so  reasoned  Agnes,  till  the 
fast  lessening  boat  bore  Seymour  from 
her  view,  and  then,  left  to  solitude 
and  bereavement,  the  fallacy  of  her 
own  sanguine  prognostics  seemed  to 
recoil  with  a  weight  on  her  over- 
tasked spirit,  and  she  sunk  with  a  look 
of  helpless  desolation  which,  while 
it  might  have  gratified,  would  have 
alarmed  her  already  distant  lover. 

There  was  something  painful  in  the 
circumstance,  though  its  cause  was  an 
abundantly  pleasing  one,  that  Agnes 
could  not  expect  to  hear  from  her  be- 
trothed till  he  appeared  in  person  as 
the  herald  of  his  own  return ;  and  as 
the  appointed  period  for  that  return 
approached,  this  naturally  gave  birth  to 
a  feverish  state  of  daily  expectation* 
assuming,  as  night  closed  in  without 
tidings  of  the  "  Hebe,"  the  character 
of  that  "  Hope  deferred  which  maketh 
the  heart  sick." 

Of  all  the  sweet  retreats  affordc^d  by 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Agnes  had  preferred 
St.  Helen's,  not  merely  from  the  vici- 
nity of  the  friendly  clergyman's  family 
already  mentioned,  but  on  account  of 
its  deep  seclusion,  and  the  singular 
charac^ter  of  the  village,  withm  a 
short  distance  of  which  her  cottage 
was  situated.  Skirting  with  its  neat, 
though  humble  habitations,  a  smart 
and  verdant  green,  sloping  gently 
down  to  a  sheet  of  peaceful  sunny 
water,  it  looked  the  very  abode  of 
rural  contentment ;  and  though  within 
sight  and  reach  of  anchorage,  much 
frequented  in  time  of  war  by  shipping* 
as  remote  as  fancy  could  well  picture 
it  from  every  unpleasing  attendant  on 
a  haven,  even  of  the  quietest  order. 

Agnes  had  chosen  the  site  of  her 
villa  for  its  extensive  and  commanding 
sea  view ;  nor  did  many  hours  lately 
pass  during  which  the  horizon  was 
unswept  by  her  ever  ready,  never 
wearying  telescope.  For  several  days 
together,  not  a  sail — at  least  of  magni* 
tude  sufficient  to  arrest  for  a  moment 
losr  wy^  ^T^A^OK^  lUMxtiQal  eye—had 
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roandMi  th«  touth-tutern  point  of  th« 
Idand ;  and  it  was  with  the  listlessnesi 
tDieparable  from  frequent  disappoint- 
ment that  she,  on  the  last  of  thenii 
once  more  adjusted  the  glass — her 
lorer's  parting  gift.  When  just  ahout 
to  remove  from  it  her  strained  and 
liruitless  gaze,  a  speck,  which  as  such, 
•he  sought  at  iirst  to  wipe  from 
the  instrument,  came  into  its  field  of 
Tiaion.  In  a  little  time  it  evidently 
moved  its  position ;  it  came  from  the 
tzpected  quarter ;  it  might  be*— it  was 
«^a  vessel ;  but  of  what  class  many 
minutes  of  a  gaze,  whose  very  eager- 
ncm  defeated  itself,  were  insufficient 
to  aioertain.  Just  then  a  breeze 
•prai^  up ;  canvas  rolled  forth  from 
mast  and  spar  to  hail  it ;  the  British 
pennon  streamed  upon  the  air,  and 
the  man-of-war  in  its  pride  and 
strength  swept  onward.  How  Ag^es 
now  blessed  the  naval  experience  that 
taught  her,  amid  her  country's  floating 
bulwarks,  to  recognize  a  frigate  ;  and 
still  more,  that  unerriDg  instinct  of 
love  which  told  her  she  looked  upon 
the  Hebe!  a  conviction  which  found 
confirmation  ''strong  as  holy  writ," 
wheOf  like  the  graceful  swan,  furling 
her  plumi^  on  some  still  lakes'  raar- 
gin,  the  « the  thing  of  life,"  (as  some 
one  has  called  the  bounding  cleaver  of 
the  ocean,)  vailed  in  a  moment,  at 
some  imheard  signal,  all  her  quivering 
folds  of  snoWf  and  dropt — obedient  to 
some  equally  unseen  power,  a  still  and 
alent  image  of  beauty — at  her  an- 
chors. 

Ere  long,  a  second  and  a  smaller 
speok  flitted  across  the  object  glass, 
10  small  that  love  alone  perhaps  could 
have  distinguished  first  the  boat,  the 
captain's  light  and  privileged  convey- 
ance ;  and  next  the  figpu'e  of  him  who, 
while  guiding  with  master  hand  the 
all  important  helm,  seemed  urging, 
with  a  lover's  haste,  the  unreluctant 
rowers.  Anon,  she  saw  him  start 
from  his  recumbent  posture,  and  loose, 
with  trembling  es^erness,  the  flowing 
sheet.  It  was,  it  could  be  only  Sey- 
moiur  I  and  no  sooner  was  believing 
converted  into  certainty  than  exchang- 
ing the  distant  converse  of  the  eye 
for  all  the  transports  of  an  actual 
meeting,  his  swift  foot  was  on  the 
shore,  and  her  hand  fast  clas{>ed  in 
his,  who  had  stolen  an  hour  from  duty 
thus  to  anticipate  their  union.  The 
raptures  of  that  hovw  none,  save  those 


similarly  parted  and  retmited«  can  ever 
fully  know.  It  flew  but  too  qtucklj 
amid  the  brief  disjointed  words  of 
bliss,  which,  in  such  moments,  form 
love's  truest  eloquence.  Replies,  mo-> 
mentous  as  the  despatches  of  which 
he  had  been  the  bearer,  must  be  deli- 
vered at  Spithead  ere  morning  light ; 
and  already  the  sim's  broad  disk  was 
shedding  bright  but  fitful  rays  from 
beneath  a  dense  canopy  of  lucid  wes- 
tern clouds. 

To  do  Agnes  justice,  she  was  the 
first  to  urge  their  present  temporarr 
si>paration.  In  woman*s  eye  a  deri- 
lection  of  duty,  and  possible  stigma  on 
the  name  of  him  she  loves,  is  worse 
than  aught  by  which  she  alone  may  be 
affected.  To-morrow's  dawn  would 
see  her  removed  to  Ryde,  whence  com- 
munication with  the  opposite  roadstead 
of  Spithead  was  hourly  and  convenient ; 
and  his  beloved  frigate,  once  safely 
moored  there,  no  care  would  mar,  as 
now,  Seymour's  enjoyment  of  his  be- 
trothed's  society. 

Ho  listened,  and  acquiesced,  and 
stepped  once  more  into  his  tiny  skiff— 
the  stately  vessel  already,  according  to 
previous  signal,  resuming  her  watery 
way,  and  gliding  along  shore  as  near 
as  safety  permitted,  to  take  up  her 
truant  commander.  It  had  not  passed 
unobserved  by  those  on  board,  thouffh 
unmarked  amid  the  transports  of  tne 
moment  either  by  himself  or  Agnes^ 
that  the  wind  was  fitfully  moaning ; 
and  indications  of  squally  weather,  too 
decided  to  be  mistaken,  while  they 
quickened  the  exertions  of  the  little 
crew  of  the  gig,  obliged  the  cautious 
sailing  master  of  the  Hebe  no  longer 
to  hug  the  shore,  but  consult  the  safety 
of  the  vessel  by  gaining,  as  rapidly  as 
might  be,  a  better  offing. 

As  night  closed  prematurely  in,  the 
squalls  became  more  sudden  and  fre- 
quent, and  the  impatience  of  the  cap- 
tain to  regain  the  ship  more  urgent 
and  intense.  With  the  proverbial 
daring  of  men-of-war's  men,  too  much 
of  canvas  for  the  little  craft  was  reck- 
lessly set  on,  until — hidden  from  the 
few  who  yet  lingered  shivering  on  the 
beach,  by  deepening  twilight,  and  the 

wooded  promontory  of  D ,  though 

full  in  view  of  the  agonized  gaze  of 
many  a  friendly  eye  on  board  the  fri- 
gate— the  boat  containing  their  adored 
commander  and  gallant  comrades,  was 

in  one  moment  ca^^me^  ^isA^^^)  ^s^\ 
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floated  the  next,  a  drifting  wreck,  far 
from  the  struggling  but  soon  exhausted 
OTew. 

Instantaneously  as  the  catastrophe 
itself  were  the  efforts  of  those  in  the 
Hebe  to  avert  its  consequences.    Boats 
were  let  down  and  manned^  swiftly  as 
thought,  and  long  before  command. 
But  all  in  vain — the  sea  had  risen  with 
the  wind  into  the  turbid  swell,  whose 
tenacious  grasp  no  swimmer  long  can 
elude ;  even  had  the  suddenness  of  the 
thing  permitted  Seymour — wrapt,  too, 
by  Agnes's  careful  hand  in  an  incum- 
bering naval  cloak — to  use  his  wonted 
.energies.     He  sunk,  alas!  to  rise  no 
more,  while  she  he  loved  sought,  with 
lover's  restlessness,  further  to  abridge 
dieir  separation,  by  dispatching  an  ex- 
press to  Ryde  for  horses  long  ere  the 
dawn  would  permit  her  to  attempt  the 
journey. 

Strange,  that  during  the  few  inter- 
vening hours,  too  happy  by  far  for 
sleep,  no  misgivings  for  her  lover's 
safety  ever  intruded  on  her  midnight 
musings.  Her  homeward  voyage  under 
his  protection  had  inured  her  to  tem- 
pests— his  safe  arrival  from  across  the 
flobe  had  beguiled  her  of  alarm.  He 
ore  in  her  eyes  a  charmed  life  ;  and 
if,  in  her  present  elastic  tone  of  spirits, 
the  murmur  of  the  short-lived  gale  had 
made  its  way  to  her  ear,  she  had  hailed 
it  as  speeding  him  to  his  destination, 
and  sighed  that  she  might  not  exchange 
for  its  hoarse-sounding  pinions,  the 
tardy  conveyance  afforded  by  earth's 
means  of  locomotion. 

They  bore  her,  alas !  but  too  rapidly, 
to  Ryde ;  and  no  sooner  was  she  ar- 
rived at  the  hotel  there,  fronting  the 
pier,  than,  established  at  a  window, 
with  her  beloved  telescope,  her  eye 
swept  the  anchorage  of  Spithead  for 
the  well-known  Hebe.  Seymour  had 
regretted,  with  all  the  boyishness  of  a 


lover,  that  the  strictness  of  the  MTvice 
in  so  public  a  roadstead,  and  in  the 
very  focus  of  nautical  discipline,  pre- 
cluded his  communicating,  by  any  spe- 
cial signal,  with  his  heart's  treasure  on 
shore  ;  and  yet  her  eye  ran  hastily  and 
explormgly  along  the  rigging,  in  fond 
expectation  of  some  slight  token,  to 
mark  to  her,  and  her  alone,  that  all 
was  well  on  board. 

Why  does  her  eye  grow  dim — her 
cheek  turn  pale — Uie  glass  &11  from 
her  hand — and  one  faint  shriek  prove 
the  precursor  of  a  deadly  swoon  I  The 
Hebe  lies,  indeed,  alone  of  England"^ 
bulwarks  in  the  oft-crowded  road- 
stead but  her  flag  is  floating  half-mast 
high,  and,  like  a  knell,  the  truth  has 
flashed  on  the  wretched  Agnes,  and 
rumour  has  no  more  to  tell  her,  or 
sympathy  to  conceal. 

At  Ryde  she  might  not  stay  an 
hour.  Its  bright  and  joyous  beauty 
grated  on  her  stricken  soul,  and  not  for 
kingdoms  could  she  have  gazed  once 
more  on  the  deserted,  widowed  Hebe. 
She  flew  to  hide  her  sorrows  in  the 

shades  of  D ,  or,  rather,  to  feed 

them  with  the  vicinity  of  the  spot 
where  last  their'  eyes  had  met,  and 
where  a  foretaste  of  bliss,  too  perfect 
for  earth  to  realise,  had  been  vouch- 
safed and  enjoyed. 

The  relenting  waves,  in  compassion 
to  her  grief,  gave  back  the  mortal 
remains  of  her  betrothed.  She  lived 
to  lay  them  in  the  quiet  village  cemetry 
— to  raise  above  them  affection's  mute 
memorial — then,  cold  and  silent  as  the 
marble  destined,  ere  long,  to  repose  on 
both,  bowed  her  meek  head  beneath 
the  never-questioned  decree  of  Heaven 
— and  died,  at  two-and-twenty,  the  sad, 
wan,  faded  spectre  of  her  whom,  in 
her  flush  of  childlike  beauty  on  yonder 
canvas,  you  deemed  too  innocent  for 
sorrow,  and  too  bright  for  tears. 
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HOW  LONG  ARE  WE  TO  LIVE  UNDER  A  PKTTICOTOCRACY  ? 


How   long  are  we  to  live  under  a 
PBTTicoTOCRACY  ?     That  is  now  the 
almost  universal  question.     Doubtless, 
Ensrland  never  was  in  such  a  condition 
before.     Formerly,  if  the  people  were 
wrong,  the  ministry  were  right ;  and  it 
required  but  a  little  perseverance  in 
well-doing,  to   reconcile  the  national 
mind  to  salutary  councils.     Or,  if  the 
ministry  were  wrong,  the  people  were 
right ;   and   it  soon   became    evident 
that  the   national    determination   was 
not  to  be  resisted.     But  now,  the  all 
but  universal  will  of  those  who  con- 
stitute the  worth,  the  wealth,  and  the 
rank  of  England,  of  all,  in  fact,  who 
are  not  reckless,  or  godless,  or  blinded, 
by  self-interest,  to  the  national  dangers, 
is  deliberately  set  at  nought  by  the  most 
unprincipled  and  incapable  ministry  that 
ever  existed  ;  and  the  country  is  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruin,  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  t  he  sweets  of  power,  while 
they  find  abundant  compensation  in  the 
smiles  of  the  court,  for  the  execration 
and  the  scorn  of  an  indignant  people. 
How  long,   we  ask,  ye  legislators  of 
England,  are  we  doomed  to  live  under 
a  Petticotocracy  ? 

Our  gracious  Queen  has  been  sadly 
deluded.  She  is  young ;  she  is  in- 
experienced ;  she  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  state  of  seclusion  from  the  best  of 
the  aristocracy,  by  whose  councils  and 
whose  influence  her  young  mind  might 
have  been  moulded,  and  from  whose 

f>recept8  and  example  she  mi<;ht  have 
earned  how  she  best  could  fulfil  her 
exalted  destiny,  and  govern  the  people 
committed  to  her  charge  so  as  to  secure 
for  them  the  largest  measure  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness  which  could  be 
hoped  for  in  the  present  condition  of 
public  afikirs.     We  have  heard  from 
itigh  authority,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  her  excellent  go- 
verness, the  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land, was  never, during  the  whole  period 
of  her  official  connection  with  her,  per- 
mitted to  be,  for  a  single  moment,  with 
her  royal  highness  alone.     That,  to  us, 
sufficiently  proves  the  animus  of  those 
by  whom  tiiis  jealous  surveillance  was 
practised ;  and  accounts,  fully,  for  the 
early  bias  which  her  majesty  manifested 
towaids  the  councils  of  those  who  were 
cither  thoroughly  leavened  with  the 
basest  radical  priaciples  themBelyes,  or, 


whose  lust  of  power  and  recklessness 
of  principle,  led  them  to  act,  with 
deferential  homage,  at  the  behoof  of 
the  more  sincere  and  determined  demo- 
crats, who  cherish  an  unappeasable 
hatred  towards  all  our  monarchical 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

That  her  gracious  majesty  sincerely 
desires  the  good  of  her  people,  we 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  doubt.      That 
she  is  thoroughly  regardful  both  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  her  coronation  oath, 
and  is  minded  to  act  fully  up  to  its 
sacred   obligations,  we   arc,    likewise, 
certain.    That,  even  if  no  such  stringent 
adjuration  before  the  living  God  ex- 
tended its  mighty  sanction,  and  became, 
as  it  were,  the  ground  of  the  solemn 
compact  between  her  and  her  people, 
insomuch,  that  if  sfte  disregarded  its 
solemn  siif)uIation,  t/tet/  would  be,  ipso 
/ado,  absolved  from  their  allegiance, 
she  would  herself,  of  her  own  freewill, 
be  ready,  with   all   faithful   dilij^ence, 
to  maintain  the  profession  of  our  holy 
religion  in  that  form  in  which  she  found 
it  established  by  the  state,  and  so  cherish, 
and  so  extend  it,  that  its  blessings  might 
be  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
realm,  to  the  comfort  and  edification 
of  her  subjects  professing  the  national 
faittj,  is  what  our  profound  respect  for 
her  majesty  would  incline  us  to  believe, 
and  such  knowledge  as  *we  possess  of 
her  many  virtues  induces  us  to  think 
probable.     We  cannot  but  regard  her 
as  an  amiable,  virtuous,  public-hearted 
sovereign,  whose  fiist  and  whose  last 
wish  is,  that  her  reign  may  conduce  to 
the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  the 
country  which  she  governs,  and  who 
is  ready,  at  any  moment,'  to  sacrifice 
her  personal  predilections,  when  they 
interfere,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
witli  what  she  has  learned  to  consider 
the  true  interests  of  her  people. 

fiut,  wisely  has  the  constiiution  de- 
termined that  the  sovereign  is  only 
to  be  known  through  his  or  her  respon- 
sible advisers.  Her  majesty,  at  her 
accession,  retained  about  her  person 
those  whom  she  found  in  the  possession 
of  power,  and  whom  she  was  taught  to 
consider,  and,  no  doubt,  firmly  believed, 
to  be  amongst  the  wisest  and  the  most 
dificrect  of  those  to  whom  the  duties 
and  the  responsibilities  of  government 
iDight  be  confided.    Hex  cohVyoXqu  ^l 
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their  fitness  for  the  offices  which  they 
fill  has  not  since  been  altered.  To  this 
deplorable  delusion,  many  thingrs  have 
contributed.  Her  extreme  vouih;  the 
confiding  and  ingenuous  simplicity  of 
her  nature ;  her  want  of  iniercourse 
with  those  by  whom  sound  views  and 
principles  might  be  communicated ; 
and,  we  have  very  little  doubt,  a 
system  of  artful  and  malicious  misre- 

Eresentation,  by  which  her  young  mind 
as  be^n  prejudiced  against  the  great 
political  leaders  by  whom  her  ministers 
have  been  opposed,  and  who,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  have  succeeded  in  per- 
suading her,  that  she  is,  herself,  per- 
sonally the  object  of  the  formidable 
hostility  which  has  been  directed  against 
themselves. 

Take  but  a  single  instance,  and  let 
it  stand,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Tarious  other  instances  that  might  be 
adduced,  of  the  royal  mind  of  our 
confiding  sovereigpn  perverted  by  most 
insidious  and  pestilent  misrepresenta- 
tion. Her  ministers  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  resign  :  having  lost,  as 
they  declared,  the  confidence  of  one 
house  of  parliament,  and  never  having 
had  the  confidence  of  the  other.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  called  upon  to  form 
a  new  administration.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  know  the  right  honourable 
baronet's  easy  fortune,  splendid  repu- 
tation, and  the  difficulties  which  must 
beset  him  fn  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
task  which  he  had  undertaken  was  one 
to  which  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty 
could  have  reconciled  him.  He  was 
no  needy  expectant  of  official  emolu- 
ments, to  whom  a  quarter's  salary  was 
an  object ;  nor  could  any  station  which 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  occupy 
in  the  councils  of  the  sovereign,  have 
caused  him  to  fill  a  larger  space  in  the 
eye  of  Europe  than  he  filled  before. 
All  this  is  well  known  both  to  his 
friends  and  enemies ;  to  those  who 
dreaded  his  accession  to  power,  as  the 
extinction  of  their  own  selfish  and 
guilty  hopes  ;  and  to  those  who  hailed 
it  as  the  advent  of  better  days  for  their 
country.  And  what  was  the  rei^ult  of 
the  negociation  ?  It  was  broken  off 
because  our  gracious  sovereign  was 
persuaded  that  the  weal  of  England 
was  better  consulted  by  retaining  one 
octwo  bed-chamber  women,  whom  she 
delighted  to  honour,  about  her  person, 
than  by  any  other  arrangement  which 
would  bare  giren  her  a  ministry  mote 


in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  her 
people,  than  that  which  had  just  retired 
under  a  self-inflicted  sentence  that  it 
had  forfeited  their  confidence,  and  could 
no  longer  bold  the  reins  of  power  with 
advantage.     What  are  we  to  think  of 
this?     We  cannot  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  her  gracious  majesty  would 
have   weighed  the    weal   of  England 
against  her  partiality  for  a  few  either 
worthy   or   unworthy    favourites,    and 
that    the   former   would    be   made   to 
kick  the  beam.      That  would  be,  in- 
deed, to  do  her  mnjesty  great  injustice. 
She  knows  and  feels  that  she  is  placed 
in  her  present  exalted  station  for  the 
good  of  her  people,  and  she  is  willing, 
we  are   persuaded,   to  sacrifice  every 
personal  predilection,  when  by  so  doing 
the  public  advantage  is  to  be  promoted. 
What,  then,  is  the  iuference?     That 
she  has  been   taught  to  consider  the 
weal  of  England  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  retention  about  her  person  of 
the  one  or  two  obnoxious  individuals 
whom   Sir   Robert   Peel   would  have 
removed.     She  was  taught  to  consider 
it,  nut  a  personal,  but  a  public  ques- 
tion ;   and  that  by  conceding  to  Sir 
Robert   upon   that  point,   the   throne 
and  the  altar,  which  she  was  so  solemnly 
su  orn  to  uphold,  would  be  endan^erea. 
We   may   not,    perhaps,    be    able   to 
specify   the   precise   public    interests, 
which,  in  her  majesty's  apprehension, 
would  have  been  jeopardized,  by  the 
removal  of  the   Marchioness  of  Nor- 
manby  from  the  station  which  she  held 
in  the  royal  household.     Whether,  by 
such  a  removal,  we  were  to  suffer  in 
the  east,  or  in  the  west,  in  our  colonial 
or  our  domestic  arrangements,  in  our 
trade  or  commerce,  in  the  legal,  or  the 
civil  or  the  ecclesiastical  departments 
of  the  state,  it  passes  our  sagacity  to 
divine.     But  we  feel  too  deep  a  vene- 
ration for  our  youthful  sovereign,  not 
to  believe  that  by  some  such  appre- 
hension she  was  moved,  when  she  broke 
off  her  negociation   with    Sir    Robert 
Peel  upon  an  alleged  misunderstanding 
respecting  the   bed-chamber  arrange- 
ments.    It  is  for  those  whose  notions 
of  loyalty  are  very  different  from  ours, 
to  muintaiu   that  the  sovereign  actedi 
on  that  occasion,  from  personal  caprice, 
in  despite  of  the  most  pressing  public 
considerations.      We   do   not   say  so. 
We  do  not  think  so.     But  this  we  do 
think  and  say,  that  the  royal  confidence 
was,  on  that  occasion,  foully  abused ; 
\Vi«l  %^Q  Mas  acting  in  obtdieac*  to 
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the  instructioni  of  those  by  whom  her 
judgment  wm  perverted ;  that,  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes,  they  not  only 
caused  her  to  see  things  through  a 
false  medium,  but  to  appear  in  the 
moftt  ungracious  attitude  in  which  she 
eould  be  presented  to  her  people ;  and 
that  the  consequence  of  this  has  been, 
a  loss  of  popularity  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do 
not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  her 
and  her  pestilent  advisers. 

Are  we  not  right,  then,  in  seeking, 
by  every  constitutional  means,  to  dis- 
abuse the  royal  mind,  and  rescue  the 
majesty  of  England  from  this  degrading 
thraldom  ?  Are  we  not  right  in  calling 
Qfion  the  loyal  men  of  England  to  make 
allowance  for  her  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience ;  and  to  impute  such  errors  of 
judgment  as  she  may  be  chargeable 
with,  to  their  proper  source,  the  selfish- 
ness, the  incapacity,  and  the  want  of 
principle,  in  her  ministers?  Never 
did  a  aovereign  inherit  the  throne  of 
England  with  more  claims  not  only 
to  the  tender  respect,  but  to  the  com- 
passii»nate  forliearance  of  her  people, 
A  Whig- Radical  ministry  in  attendance 
upon  such  a  sovereign  almost  realizes 
the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  little  red 
riding- hood.  On  the  one  side  we  see 
artless  simplicity,  in  its  most  endparing 
attitude ;  on  the  other,  a  nefarious 
conclave  of  hacknied  and  profligate 
men  of  the  world,  playing  upon  that 
simplicity,  and  winning  the  royal  con- 
fidence, by  profuse  professions  of  a 
chivalrous  loyalty,  at  the  very  moment 
they  are  perverting  the  royal  judg- 
ment, by  advising  courses  by  which 
the  well-being  of  the  realm  is  endan- 
gered, and  which  her  majesty  could 
only  assent  to  under  a  persuasion  that 
they  are  indispensable  for  the  public 
good. 

Will  it  be  denied,  by  any  honest 
and  constitutional  politician,  that  the 
government  of  England  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  the  parliament 
and  the  people?  Will  it  be  denied, 
that  the  present  incapables  were  <eif- 
convicted  of  having  lost  that  confidence, 
and  that,  consequently,  they  were  unfit 
any  longer  to  hold  the  reins  of  power? 
If  this  be  so,  what  prevented  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  administration  ?  The 
Marekiancts  of  Normanhy  could  not  be 
tpared  from  the  bed-chamber  /  Thus 
was  the  Queen  of  England  made  to 
represent  ber  own  personal  comforts 
or  predileetioiii^  m  $taading,  ia  her 


estimation,  before  the  interests  of  her 
kingdom  and  the  wishes  of  her  people  I 
Do  we  thus  represent  her  ?  Would 
we,  dare  we,  thus  slander  her?  God 
forbid.  Her  majesty  acted  upon  the 
advice  which  she  received  ;  and  was, 
no  doubt,  in  her  simplicity,  satisfied, 
by  the  subtle  and  filausible  lagos  with 
whom  she  had  to  deal,  that  there  was 
something  immensely  important  to  the 
weal  of  the  empire  in  the  retention  of 
such  a  lady  as  the  Marchioness  uf 
Normanhy  in  her  office  in  the  royal 
household.  We  know  not  how  the 
matter  may  have  been  mystified  or 
misrepresented.  We  cannot  conceive 
the  process  by  which  the  innocent 
mind  of  our  too-confiding  sovereign 
was  wrought  upon,  to  believe  that 
the  best  interests  of  her  kingdom  would 
be  placed  in  imminent  hazard,  if  the 
alterations,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  me* 
ditated,  were  suffered  to  take  place. 
But  this  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that 
the  sovereign  would  not  have  suffered 
any  light  or  trivial  canse  to  stand  be- 
tween her  people  and  good  govern- 
ment ;  government,  at  least,  in  which 
they  would  have  had  confidence  ;  and 
that  she  must,  by  some  process  or  other, 
known  only  to  the  artful  men  and  wo- 
men by  whom  she  is  surrounded,  have 
been  persuaded  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
proposal  was  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
gerous, and  that  the  good  of  her  people 
was  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  re- 
tention of  the  Marchioness  of  Normanby 
in  her  office  of  lady  of  the  bed-chamber, 
that  the  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  re- 
tained, although  that  could  only  be 
done  by  bringing  back  a  ministry,  who 
had  resigned  only  three  days  before, 
upon  the  express  ground  that  they  had 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  people  I 
Let  whoever  would  not  be  a  party 
to  this  system  of  wicked  delusion  be 
up,  then,  and  doing,  in  the  crisis  that 
approaches,  and  strain  every  constitu- 
tional effort  to  rescue  our  gracious 
sovereign  from  the  hands  of  such  un- 
principled advisers.  We  deliberately 
say  that  any  connivance  in  the  continued 
misrule  of  these  men,  is  treason  against 
the  throne  ;  and  that  if  their  ejectment 
from  office  be  not  speedily  accom- 
plished, mischief  irreparable  may  be 
the  consequence.  Already  see  what 
mijjhty  interests  have  been  compro- 
mised by  their  convulsive  retention  of 
power.  Canada  is  all  but  lost.  Our 
glorious  navy  is  dismantled.  The  l^^ 
feTer  of  a  fimouVdttm^  Tt\^€i2i<^^N&  \^\- 
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vading  the  maMes  of  our  popilbtioii ; 
while  justice,  in  all  its  terFori,<has 
been  invoked,  for  the  purpose  of  pu* 
nisliing  the  misguided  creatures  whose 
sincerity  precipitated  them  into  overt 
acts  of  insurrectionary  outrage,  which 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  slight 
improvement  upon  the  lessons,  which 
they  had  learned  from  those  who  now 
call  down  upon  them  the  vengeance  of 
the  law.  The  question  is,  then,  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  Can  these  things  be 
remedied  while  England  remains  under 
a  system  by  which  our  gracious  Queen 
is  abused  and  deluded ;  while  the 
country  is  governed  by  a  petticoto- 
cracy  f 

Assuredly  not.  The  present  wretched 
camarilla  must  be  swept  away,  before 
the  country  can  breathe  again.  Eng- 
land must  fling  oflf  the  incubus  of  pro- 
fligacy and  iocompeteocy  by  which  she 
ia  oppressed,  before  she  can  again  know 
good  government.  But  how  is  this  to 
be  done  ?  Her  majesty  is  persuaded 
not  only  of  the  competency,  but  of  the 
^excellence,  of  her  present  advisers. 
She  has  been  persuaded  to  believe 
them  to  be  the  very  best  ministers 
whom  the  country  could  have.  She 
has  been  taught  to  consider  that  ruin 
and  anarchy  would  be  the  consequence 
of  removing  them  from  administration. 
Ireland,  she  has  been  told,  would  forth- 
with blaze  out  into  an  inextinguishable 
flame.  Canada  would  be  deprived  of 
the  wisdom  and  the  energy  of  Mr. 
Poulett  Thompson,  and  must  be  irre- 
trievably lost.  Amongst  Conservative 
statesmen,  who  could  she  Hnd  who  could 
fill  the  home-office  as  it  is  at  present 
flUed  ?  And  in  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, how  could  the  sagacious  and 
provident,  the  blameless  and  incor- 
ruptible Paluierstou  be  dispensed  with? 
Such  are  the  thoughts  which  arc  afloat 
in  the  mind  of  royalty,  when  pressed 
to  comply  witii  the  wishes  of  her  people. 
lltT  majesty  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  what  they  desire  is  not  for  their 
good ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  she 
interposes  her  royal  veto  to  forbid 
solicitations,  a  compliance  with  whicii 
would  tend  to  the  ruin  of  the  cx>untry. 

Besides,  she  has  been  leavened  with 
prejudices  against  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Conservative  party,  which  leads  her 
majesty  to  consider  them  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  public  liberty. 
One  of  their  first  acts,  she  has  been 
taught  to  believe,  would  be,  the  repeal 
of  the  eaaacipadoa  act  of  *29,  and  the 


reform  bill  of  '32 ;  and  these  sweepin? 
annihilations  of  popular  rights,  woui(i 
be  but  the  forerunners  of  such  a  whole- 
sale extinction  of  constitutional  privi- 
leges,  as  must  end  in  the  repeal  of  the 
bill  of  rights,  and  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system  of  despotism   as   must 
crush   the   energies  of  her  free-born 
people.     This,  indeed,  conveys  but  a 
faint  idea  of  all  that  her  majesty  has 
been   taught  to  apprehend   from  the 
domination  of  the  terrible  Tories.  They 
are   the   very    "  raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones**  of  the    palace.     They  haunt 
her  majesty,  like  a  formidable  spectre, 
in  her  dreams.     There  is  no  device 
left  unemployed  to  impress  her  with  a 
terrible  idea  of  the  dangers  in  which 
they  would  involve  the  country,  and 
the  damage  which  they  would   do  to 
the  constitution.     And  therefore  it  is 
that  she  has  been  led  to  deplore  the 
perversity  of  her  pcoule   in   desiring 
such  a  change  as  would  again  restore 
them  to  power,  and  to  interpose  the 
shield  of  her  royal  prerogative,  between 
her  faithful  subjects,  and,  as  she  sup- 
poses, the  destruction  of  their  liberties. 
Such  is,  precisely,  the  condition  in 
which  we  are  at  present  placed.     A 
profligate  ministry  keep  forcible  pos- 
session of  their  high  places  of  power 
and  of  profit,  by  deluding  the  under- 
standing of  the  sovereign,  in  detiuncc 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people.      What, 
therefore,  is  to  be  done  ?     Parties  are 
nearly  ballanced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.     All  the  resources  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  blandishments  of  the 
court,  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  together,  and,  if  possible,  in- 
creasing the  numbers  of  thoi^o   upon 
whom  ministers  can  calculate  in  their 
hour  of  need.     Many  a  supporter  who 
had  been  nearly  tired  out  in  their  ser- 
\icc,  and  who  had  begun,  like  an  ex- 
hausted debauchee,  to  feel  some  re- 
morse of  conscience  for  his  past  mis- 
deeds, will  be  reconciled  to  a  some- 
what longer  continuance  of  time-serving 
obsequiousness  to  the  present  cabinet, 
by  the  coronets  which  begin  to  glitter 
}n  the  distance,  as  the  time  approaches 
for  the  royal  nuptials  ;  and   who,  no 
doubt,    make    many    wholesome    and 
honourable  resolutions,  that,  although 
they  are  now  constrained  to  play  the 
Radical   in  the   House  of  Commons, 
they  will  become  staunch   Conserva- 
tives when  they  come  into  the  House 
of  Lords.     Many  there  arc  who  have 
fK>  ulliQTV^f  Coifi^X^d  thQ  favour  of  their 
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constitueDts,  that  they  can  have  no 
hope  of  beings  returned  to  another 
parliament,  and  who  therefore  feel 
that  their  only  chance  of  continuing  to 
figure  as  legislators,  consists  in  sticking 
by  a  ministry  who  dare  not  dis$olve. 
Hence  the  "  desperate  fidelity**  of  one, 
and  that  no  inconsiderable  section  of 
their  supporters.  Add  to  this,  the 
almost  exhau9tless  patronage  at  the 
disposal  of  ministers,  and  the  consam- 
mate  skill,  as  well  as  the  reckless  pro- 
fligacy, with  which  it  is  employed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  selfish 
objects ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  they  are  enabled  to  muster  in 
such  numbers  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that,  as  yet,  no 
formal  vote  of  censure  has  been  passed 
against  them. 

Nor,  nnder  present  circumstances, 
are  we  desirous,  prematurely,  to   ha- 
zard such  a  vote.      We  are,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  under  a  new  form 
of  government.     The  constitution  has 
been  departed  from,  both  in  letter  and 
in  spirit ;  and  that  course  of  proceeding 
which   would    be    ri^ht    and    proper 
under  any  other  invasion  of  our  liber- 
ties that  could  be  named,  and  which 
would  toon  approve  itself  as  an  effec- 
tual remedy  against  despotism  in  any 
other  form,  would  be  idle  and  unpro- 
fitable against  the  arts  that  would  be 
employed  to  defeat  it  under  a  petti- 
cotocraty.      Why,   no  vote  of  censure 
could  do  more  than  say  what  ministers 
have  already  said  of  themselves,  that 
they  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
House    of     Commons.       Time    was, 
**that   when  the  brain    was  out,  the 
roan    would    die."      And    time    was, 
that  when  public  confidence  was  lost, 
no  ministry,  who  had  so  lost  it,  could 
govern  the  country.  But  the  reformers 
have  changed  all  that ;  and  the  mugical 
influence    of   the    transformations    of 
thirty-two  has  enabled  them  not  only 
to  retain  office  without  confidence,  but 
to  govern  the  country  without  brains. 
A  vote  of  censure,  indeed  I     Granting 
that  it  passed,  what  have  ministers  to 
do.    bnt  retire,   as  they   did    before, 
behind  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber? 
Who  will  dare  to  pursue  them  there  ? 
These    nymphs    and    naiads  are  the 
real  breakwaters  against  the  surges  of 
popular  indlsrnation.     And  the  routed 
ministers -will  return  from  their  protec- 
tion, like  giants  refreshed  with  wine, 
to  oudertidLe,  with  renovated  ardour, 


their  laudable  and  eonstitational  1a« 
hours. 

In  our  humble  judzroent,  in  the 
present  nearly  balanced  state  of  par- 
ties, mere  votes  of  censure  will  not  do. 
We  would  be  much  better  pleased  to 
see  the  attention  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  turned  to  the  feeling  without^ 
rather  than  to  the  feeling  wUkm  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  lies  the 
real  strength  of  the  Conservative  cause. 
From  theace  alone  can  they  hope  to 
draw  thoao  supplies  which  may  enable 
them  efiectuaily  to  maiutain  the  cause 
of  the  throne  and  the  altar.  They 
know  not  how  soon  the  time  may 
come  when  a  new  parliament  may  be 
called ;  and  our  hearty  detire  is,  to 
sec  Conservative  leaders  employed,  no 
matter  how  fruitlessly^  as  tar  aa  the 
immediate  vote  might  go,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  important  questions 
which  occupy  and  agitnte  the  public 
mind,  upon  which  their  sentiments 
might  be  made  fully  known,  and 
respecting  which  an  opportunity  might 
be  afforded  them  of  detecting  and  ex- 
posing their  opponents. 

It  is  thus  alone  that  the  cause  of 
truth  can  gain  solid  and  permanent 
advantage.  It  is  by  the  opposite 
system,  the  system  of  **  enormous 
lying,"  as  it  has  been  aptly  called  by 
one  of  its  professors,  that  their  adver- 
siiries  have  prevailed.  The  lying  has 
been  partly  found  out,  and  therefore 
their  influence  has  begun  to  fail ;  and, 
in  order  to  complete  their  overthrow, 
it  but  remains  that  they  be  thoroughly 
detected.  Let  this  be  done,  and  that 
without  regard  to  majorities  or  minori- 
ties in  the  house.  Let  it  be  done 
solely  or  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
ef^iects  of  truth  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people.  The  temperature  of  the 
country  may,  at  present,  be  above  the 
temperature  of  the  house ;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  by  and  by,  the  temperature  of 
the  house  will  and  must  become  of 
the  temperature  of  the  country.  Our 
public  men,  upon  the  Conservative 
side,  have  hitherto  acted  too  much,  as 
if  their  only  audience  were  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  as  if  truth  and 
falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  were  only 
other  wordsfor  majoritiesaiid  minorities. 
This  must  no  longer  be.  Their  business 
there  is  to  maintain  the  right.  No  one 
holds  them  responsible  for  success.  But 
they  are  responsible  for  honest  and 
courageous  efforts  to  attain  it.     A>wd 
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we  tell  them  that  mnch  is  often  grained, 
even  when  they  are  left  in  small  mino- 
rities ;  for  the  adversary  is  damajj^ed 
in  public  opinion,  by  being  nailed  to 
the  defence  of  a  bad  cause ;  and  their 
public  estimation  is  enhanced  by  their 
strenuous  exertions  in  a  good  one. 

But  let  us  not  be  thou^rht  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  underrate  the  difficulties  of 
Sir  Robert  PeePs  position,  at  the  pre« 
9ent  crisis.  His  is,  indeed,  a  most 
arduous  task.  He  commands  the 
great  Conservative  phalanx,  which 
comprises  almost  all  the  worth  and 
the  independence  of  the  country,  and 
has,  of  late  years,  been  largely  re« 
cruited  by  volunteers  from  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  who  began  to  feel  that  the 
time  had  come,  when  reform,  as  it  may 
be  called,  had  gone  far  enough,  and 
where  they  must,  at  length,  make  a 
stand  if  they  were  not  prepared  for 
revolution.  How  is  this  composite 
body  so  to  be  guided  and  governed 
that  its  extremes  may  be  kept  in 
amity  with  themselves  and  their 
leader?  That  is  the  difficult  problem 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  to  re- 
solve; for  well  he  knows  that  division 
amongst  themselves  would  be  the 
greatest  of  boons  to  the  enemy. 

There  are  some  of  his  adherents 
who  are  so  little  disposed  to  take 
active  measures  against  ministers,  that 
they  would  have  him  act  solely  on  the 
defensive,  and  rather  await  an  attack 
than  commence  an  oni^et.  They  say, 
and  with  much  plausibility,  that  this 
prudent  policy  has,  hitherto,  been  most 
successful  ;  that  his  party  is  increasing 
every  day;  that  every  new  election 
affords  a  prospect  of  adding  to  his 
strength,  and  subtracting  from  that  of 
his  opponents  ;  that  thus,  by  ihe  pro- 
gress of  time  alone,  and  without  strik- 
ing a  sinifle  blow,  he  must  reduce  them 
to  submission;  and,  by  going  along 
mith  public  opinion,  and  not  before  it, 
secure  that  his  accession  to  office 
should  be  as  permanent  as  it  would  be 
universally  allowed  to  be  desirable. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  those 
who  may  be  called  the  quiet  and  easy 
people  of  hi^  party  are  accustomed  to 
reason,  and  such  is  the  line  of  action 
which  they  would  advise  him  to  pur- 
sue. Amongst  these  are  many  who 
had  previously  gone  great  lengths  with 
his  op|>onents;  and  only  se|>arated 
from  them,  when  they  found  that  (hey 
were  do  longer  their  6wn  matten,  but 
under  the  Sommtktion  of  »   centaur 


agitator,  a  compound  of  the  manand 
the  beast,  who  was  urging  them  on- 
wards on  the  road  to  ruin.  From  such 
associates  they  have  made  a  precipitate 
retreat  and  would  fain  find  the  new  quar- 
ters into  which  they  have  come  as  little 
as  miifht  be  different  from  the  old  ones 
which  they  have  abandoned.  They 
are  like  ice-bergs  which  have  been 
broken  off  from  the  masses  with  which 
they  were  tirst  congealed,  and  which 
cannot  float  into  milder  latitudes  and 
bee  tme  again  resolved  into  their  watery 
state,  without  imparting  a  portion  of 
their  coldness  to  the  element  with 
which  they  commingle,  and  the  at- 
mosphere by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

The  extreme  upon  the  other  side 
arc  those  who  would  urge  the  leader 
to  a  forward    movement    before    the 
proper  time,  and  precipitate  him  into  a 
false   position,   from    which   he  could 
neither  retreat  without  disgrace,  nor 
advance  without   danger.     They  say, 
and  there    is  much  of  truth    in    the 
statement,  that  not  to  lus  wary  policy 
in  the  house,  but  to  the  ardent  and 
stimulating  efforts  of  others  out  o^  it, 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
his  adherents   has   been  owing ;   and 
that  had  he  but  added  a  trumpet  note 
to  the  voice  of  exhortation  which  was 
raised     by    less     distinguished     men, 
England     would,     this     moment,     be 
united  as  one  man  for  the  overthrow 
of  a  profligate  ministry,  and  no  device 
which  they  could  employ  would   avail 
to  avert  impending  ruin.     To  this  it 
is  added  that  public  expectation  is  at 
its  height,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  dis- 
appoint  it   by   any    line    of  conduct 
which  might  be  construed  as  dictated 
by  only  a  mitigated  abhorrence  of  the 
measures  and  the  designs  of  the  wicked 
men  to  whose  misj^overnment  the  na- 
tion has   been  too   long  condemned  ; 
that  it  is  very  true,  time  alone,  and  an 
improving  state  of  the  public    mind, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  extinction 
of  their  political   enemies  ;   but   it  is 
also  a  question  of  time  how  far  tkey 
may  be  enabled  to  ruin  the  country  ; 
and  that,  when  the  character  of  their 
afipointments  of  late  years  to  influential 
offices  in  church  and  state,  is  consi- 
dered,   it   may   readily   be   conceived 
what  further,  and,  probably,  irreparable, 
mischief  they  may  be  enabled  to  do,  if 
they  only  continue  a  little  longer  in 
their  present  placet.    The  cry,  ther^ 
Cote,  oC  Ihia  section  of  Sir  Robert*! 
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•upporterSy  is  **  down  with  them,  down 
with  them  ;*'  and  their  hearty  desire 
IS,  that  such  active  measures  may  be 
taken  by  the  leader  as  would  ciinure 
the  speedy  accomplishment  of  their 
desires,  and  consign  to  their  proper 
place,  the  roost  corrupt,  and  dangerous, 
and  unprincipled  administration  that 
•ver  existed. 

Between  these  extremes,  and  par- 
taking of  the  caution  of  the  one, 
without  its  cowardice,  and  the  ardour 
of  the  other  without  its  rashness,  ex- 
ists the  great  body  of  its  Conservative 
party,  who  entertain  a  perfect  conB- 
denee  in  the  discretion  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  leader.  They  are,  undoubted- 
ly,  alive  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times,  but  know  that  public  opinion 
mu^t  be  strongly  formed,  and  decidedly 
expressed,  before  they  can  avail  them- 
selves of  it  with  any  prospect  of  gene- 
ral advantage.  To  any  compromise 
with  their  opponents  we  believe  them 
steadfastly  opposed ;  bui  they  are  not 
without  a  hope  that  numbers  by  whom 
they  have  been  hitherto  assailed,  will 
see  the  errors  of  their  ways,  and  cease 
to  take  part  with  the  patrons  of  dis- 
order and  sedition  ;  and,  if  by  any 
moderation  on  their  part,  which  did  not 
imply  a  departure  from  piinciple,  this 
desirable  consummation  could  be  spee- 
dily brouuht  about,  they  would  even 
incur  the  imputation  of  tardiness  with 
the  rash  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing 
such  an  object. 

Such  is  the  position  in  which  the 
Conservative  leader  is  placed  ;  such 
are  the  materials  of  the  party  which 
he  has  to  manage.  Said  wc  not 
rightly,  then,  that  all  his  viisdom  will 
be  required,  in  a  contest  upon  the 
issue  of  which  so  much  depends,  in 
order  that  the  headntrung  tw\y  not  be 
provoked,  nor  the  feeble  offended,  while 
all  the  energies  of  every  section  of 
bis  followers  may  be  most  efi'ectually 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  common 
objt'Ct. 

This,  we  believe,  all  will  allow,  that 
until  the  enemy  is  dislodged,  no  good 
can  be  done.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  must  not  be  reputed  a  good 
which  has  a  tendency  so  to  dislodge 
him  ;  but  only  that  until  then  \»e 
must  he  content  with  averting  the 
destruction,  and  vmi  until  alter  that 
can  we  be  said  to  commence  that 
course  of  action  which  is  indispensable 
for  the  preservation  of  the  empire. 
Hiiik    we  believe,   will  be   aJJoirfd. 


We  must  get  rid  of  the  disease  before 
we  can  enter  upon  the  regimen,  and 
take  the  exercise,  by  which  we  may 
hope  to  brace  and  invigorate  the  con- 
stitution. 

There  is  another  postulate  which, 
to   our   minds,   is   equally   clear,    and 
that  is,  that  the  united  strength  of  the 
whole  party   must    be    bent    for  the 
accomplishment   of    this    object.      Of 
this,  no  one  who  looks  at  the  state  of 
parties  and  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, can,  for  a  moment,  entertain  the 
slightest   doubt.       Ministers  are   sus- 
tained in  office  by  the  whole  power  of 
the   crown,   and   by  the  factious,   the 
disappointed,   the   malignant,  the  un- 
principled, of  all  denominations,  who 
have  thought  proper  to  suspend  their 
feuds,    while   they  unite  for  the   pur- 
pose    of     making      common     cause 
against  the  only   party  by  whom,  at 
any  time,   their  wicked   machinations 
could  be  resisted.     These,  in  combina- 
tion under  such  leaders,  and  backed  by 
the  power  of  the  sovereign,  constitute  a 
roost  formidable  faction,  and  which  is 
rendered  additionally  so  by  the  unscru- 
pulous   use     which    it     is    ready    to 
raako  of  every   contrivance  or  every 
engine    which  could    serve    its    pur- 
poi>e.      The    Conservatives   scorn    to 
be  indebted  to  any  thing  but  truth  ; 
and     for     no     imaginable    advantage 
could  they  be  induced  to  depart  from 
the  path   of  honour.     The   wretched 
men   who   hold    office    under   Daniel 
0*Conncll   at   present,    are   ready   to 
lend  themselves  to  any  faction  which 
promises  them  upon  any  terms  a  por- 
tion  of  support ;   and   provided  only 
they  can  retain  office,  all  other  consi- 
derations are  to  be  disregarded.    They 
are,  therefore,  vastly  more  strong  for 
evil,  than  their  aiiver«arics  could    be 
for  good,  even  although  they  equalled, 
or  evfu  exceeded  them  iu  numbers; 
and  any  division   amongst  Conserva- 
tives   which    led   to   a   diminution    of 
their  united  strength   could  only  end 
in  the  triumph  of  their  enemies. 

Tiiese  two  points  being  agreed  on, 
first,  that  the  present  no  government, 
or  worse  than  no  government,  must 
be  displaced  ;  and  secimdly,  that  that 
can  only  be  done  by  the  nnit(?d 
strength  of  the  great  Conservative 
part\  ;  it  becomes  important  to  con- 
sider in  what  way  that  united  etf'irt 
had  best  be  made,  and  how  far  mutual 
concession  and  forbearance  may  be 
necessary,  \n  ordci  lo  cikVi\^  ^tAx\<< 
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mitr,  and  to  perpetuate  concord.    The 
leader,  it  will   be   observed,  has   no 
power  of  keeping   his  associates  to- 
gether, but  that  which'  arises  from  his 
personal  character,  and  their  common 
conviction,  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
their   existence    as    a    partjr   that   he 
should   be  at  their    head.      He    has 
neither  places  nor  pensions,  neither 
ribands  nor  garters,  neither  peerages 
nor  baronetcies  at  his  disposal ;  and  if 
his  associates  be  not  convinced  that 
he,  and  he  alone,  is  the  man  to  guide 
them  at  the  present  crisis,  there  is  no 
other  influence  or  principle  which  can 
keep  tliem  long  united.     It  is  al^^o  to 
be  observed,  that  no  man  in  the  whole 
party  makes  srreater  personal  sacrifices 
than  he,  to  his  conviction  of  what  the 
duties  of  his  station  require,  and  his 
sense  of  the  common  advantage.     He 
undergoes  labour  both   of  mind   and 
body,  and  sacrifices  health  and  case,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  indivi- 
dual with  whom  he  is  connected  ;  and 
that,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of 
any  return   for  these   sacrifice!?   if  he 
should  succeed   in  displacing  his  op- 
ponents ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
certainty,  that  the  toils  and  watchings 
which   he  at  present  undergoes,  will 
only  be  succeeded  by  toils  and  watch- 
ings  of  a  different  kind,  with  a  vast 
increase  of  personal  responsibility  for 
the  M'cll-bcing  of  a   sadly  disordered 
empire.     Those  who  look  up  to  this 
right  honourable   gentleman   as   their 
leader,  should  well  consider  this.     To 
many  of  thein  the  acquisition  of  office 
may    be    a  great   thing.      Struggling 
lawvers  would  like  to  be  on  the  bench  ; 
embdrrassed  country  gentlemen  would 
have  no  objection  to  any  of  the  va- 
rious good  things  which  a  favourable 
minister  may    be    able    to    dis|)ense. 
All  this  is  natural.     But,  to  a  man  of 
the  ample  fortune  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
what  are  the  emoluments   of  office? 
To  a  man  of  his  public  consideration, 
what  additional  dignity  could  the  pos- 
se^tsion  of  office  confer?     To  a  man  of 
his  literary  taste,  of  his  love  of  domes- 
tic and  rural  enjoyments,  what  a  sacri- 
fice must  it  not  imply  to  foreijo  them 
all,  for  the  watchings,  the  anxieties,  the 
cares,  the  labours,   the   harassing  an- 
noyances of  public  life  ?     We  know  of 
no   compensation    for    such    sacrifij-es 
but  the  high  sense  of  duty  by  which 
the  right   honourable   baronet   is  ac- 
tuated ;  and  w/iich,  as  it  leads  him  to 
forego  all  his  own  tastes,  and  puTsiuU» 


and  inclinations  for  the  public  good,  so 
it  should  inspire  his  followers  with 
similar  forbearance,  and  teach  them 
that  they  should  not  wantonly  em- 
barrass him  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
arduous  contest. 

The  exposures  which,  of  late  years, 
have  been  made  of  Popery,  the  expo- 
sures, indeed,  which  it    has  made  of 
itself,  have  stirred  up  a  feeling  amongst 
the   Protestant  people  of  the   British 
'   empire,  that  a  fatal  error  was  commit- 
ted when  Papists  were  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  the  constitution.     We  do 
not,  assuredly,  mean  to   reargue  the 
question  which  the  measure  of  twenty- 
nine  has  set  at  rest ;  but  only  to  state 
the  fiicl^  that    there   are  hundreds  of 
thousands    of     honest,    unsuspecting, 
Englishmen,  upon  whom,  of  late,  the 
truth   has  now  come  for  the  first  time, 
that,  to  perjury  and  hypocrisy  alone 
was  it  owing  that  that  power  and  in- 
fluence was  conferred  upon  the  Papists, 
which,  in  despite  of  all  their  oaths  and 
declarations,  they  have  since  so  foully 
abused.      This    recent    revelation    of 
baseness  has   naturally  prompted  the 
indignant  feeling  that  what  was  got  bjr 
fraud  should  be  taken  away  by  force ; 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  there  arc 
this  moment,  and  guided  by  men  of  no 
mean  estimation,  who  are  ready  to  cry 
as  loudly  for  the  re-enactment,  as  ever 
the   Papists,   in  the   darkest    hour   of 
their  thraldom,  did  for  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  code.     But  is  such  a  cry  to 
be  listened  to  ?     Is  it  to  be  taken  up 
by  the    parliamentary    leaders?     We 
say  no  ;  by  no  means.     The  re-enact- 
ment of  the  penal  code  is  not  the  re- 
medy which  we  would  apply  to  the 
multiplied  evils,  both  civil  and  social, 
by  which  the  realm  is  disordered.     We 
have  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  learn- 
ed Popish  deceit  and  treachery  ;  and 
we  tell  our  over  sanguine  friends,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  measure  of  twenty- 
nine  is  not  the  proper  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  it  may  partly  have  occa- 
sioned, and  that  their  proposal  is  one 
which   the  Conservative    leaders   will 
not  and  ought  not  to  entertain.     We 
have  great  respect  for  the  sincerity  of 
those    by    whom    the    proposition   is 
made.     For    the    ability  or    some    of 
them  we  have  great  respect  also.     But 
we  i)ave  travelled   before  them  upon 
the  road  upon  which  they  are  at  present 
journeying,  and  we   tell  them  delibe- 
rately, that  they  will  yet  see  good  and 
suf&cYtnX.  te^Q\i  to  alter  their  convio- 
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tions  before  they  have  come  to  their 
journey's  end. 

What  Canning  said  of  the  currency 
question  is  perfectly  in  point  in  the 
case  before  us.  **  It  does  not  follow," 
said  the  witty  statesman,  'Uhat  because 
a  man  broke  his  legs  by  falling  out  of 
a  window,  they  most  be  restored  whole 
as  before  for  him,  by  his  being  thrown 
op  again."  Even  so,  if  the  measure 
of  repeal  of  the  emancipation  act  of 
twenty-nine  did  not  run  counter  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  if  it  were  as  practi- 
cMe  as  we  believe  it  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, it  is  not  the  manner  in  which 
we  woold  propose  to  remedy  the  evil 
which  it  has  occasioned.  The  Papists 
are  powerful,  not  because  of  that  act 
alone,  but  because  of  the  near  balance 
of  parties,  which  enables  them  to  claim 
a  high  purchase  for  their  support,  from 
the  wicked  ministry  of  whom  they  are 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  stay,  and  who 
are  willing  to  give  them  anv  price  for 
the  aid  which  they  are  enabled  to  give 
them  in  parliament.  It  will  readily  be 
granted  that  their  admission  into  par- 
liament was  indispensable  to  their 
aiaintunin^  any  position  in  parliament ; 
but  it  is  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the 
times  which  has  given  a  peculiar  pro- 
minency to  the  treachery  of  which 
they  have  been  convicted ;  and  it 
would  be  jost  as  reasonable  to  pass  an 
act  proscribing  the  ministers  by  whom 
they  were  hired,  as  to  repeal  the  act 
which  enables  them  to  take  the  wages 
of  hirelings. 

We  are,  however,  fully  prepared  to 
admit,  that,  if  our  Protestant  constitu- 
tion were  in  soch  fearful  jeopardy,  that 
it  coold  only  be  preserved  by  shutting 
Papists  out  of  parliament,  they  should 
be  so  ezdoded.  We  know  well,  that 
there  are  cases  in  the  body  politic,  as 
well  as  the  body  natural,  in  which  the 
toomiqoet  most  be  employed.  But 
they  are  not,  by  any  means,  so  nume- 
rous as  qoackery  or  onskilfalness  would 
make  them.  The  present,  we  are  clear, 
is  not  to  be  reputed  of  that  number. 
All  we  want  is,  that  the  Protestant 
principles  of  our  constitution  should 
be  boldly  asserted,  and  that  the  esta- 
blished church  should  get  fair  play,  in 
order  to  enable  truth  to  triumph  over 
all  their  enemies.  Let  that  only  be 
done  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  wiles 
of  Popery  shall  not  prevail  against 
them.  Bot  how  staods  the  case  at 
present?  In  Ireland  Popery  has  been 
taken  into  the  hroar  of  goreroment : 
Vou  XV. 


she  reigns  as  queen-consort  at  the  cas- 
tle ;  while  the  established  religion  is 
all  but  proscribed.  It  is  aimounced  as 
a  princiiile  by  our*  rulers,  that  this 
country  is  to  be  governed  by  means  of 
the  Popish  priests.  The  former  have 
-  gone  before- unheard-of  lengths  to  con- 
ciliate their  power.  By  them  have 
magistrates  and  police  officers  been 
appointed  and  dismissed.  For  their 
sakes  have  the  established  clergy  been 
detruded  from  their  proper  place,  as 
superintendents  of  a  system  of  national 
education,  which  has  been  handed  over 
almost  exclusively  to  their  manage- 
ment They  are  the  makers,  or  the 
unmakers  of  members  of  parliament* 
And  there  is  scarcely  an  office  at  the 
disposal  of  the  crown,  not  even  ex- 
cepting promotions  in  the  established 
church,  for  the  procural  of  which  their 
influence  is  not  most  prevailing. 

This  it  is  which  constitutes  the  fear- 
ful anomaly  of  the  present  time.  Po- 
pery has  been  enabled  to  drive  an  usu- 
rious bargain  with  a  needy  and  profli- 
gate government,  which  has  been  dri- 
ven to  its  last  shifts,  and  whose  exist- 
ence depends  opoo  a  few  votes.  And 
the  church  is  sacrificed,  and  Protes- 
tantism is  persecuted,  and  a  formidable 
conspiracy  is  suffered  to  carry  on  its 
subterranean  machinations  undetected 
and  unexposed,  and  to  eat  its  way,  like 
a  burrowmg  ulcer,  into  the  sery  vitals 
of  the  country,  because  we  possess  a 
ministry  which  would  rather  see  Pro- 
testantism extinct  and  the  country  ru- 
ined, than  relax  the  convulsive  and 
trembling  grasp  with  which  it  holds 
possession  of  the  reins  of  power. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  observe^ 
that  superannuated  popery,  and  a 
ministry  on  its  last  legs,  should  have 
become  indispensable  to  each  other; 
and  that  neither  could  at  present  stand* 
if  not  upheld,  and,  as  it  were,  but- 
tressed by  its  neighbour.  They  re- 
semble two  falling  trees,  the  complete 
prostration  of  which  is  for  some  time 
delayed  by  their  becoming  implicated 
in  each  other's  branches.  Tottering 
Popery  and  tottering  political  pro- 
fligacy, by  tumbling  against  each 
other,  are  prevented,  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod, from  falling  to  the  ground.  Let 
Papist  support  be  withdrawn,  and 
down  conies  Whig-radicalism.  Let 
Whig-radicalism  be  removed  from  high 

f>laces,  and  down  comes  Popery ;   at 
east,    from  the  rampant   attitwd^   Vol 
which  it  at  pteteut  iU&dA>  ^V^^^  \\. 
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breathes  threatening  and  fury  againit 
our  Protestant  institutions. 

No.  It  is  our  deliberate  conviction 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  repeal 
of  the  measure  of  twenty-nine.  Po- 
pery has  been  buckramed  by  circum- 
stances into  an  apparent  erectness  and 
vigour,  which,  if  our  rulers  were  only 
iucceeded  by  better  men,  would  soon 
give  place  to  infirmity  and  decrepitude, 
which  should  move  our  compassion, 
rather  than  provoke  our  resentment. 
Its  superstitions  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
rapidly  losing  their  hold  over  the  bet- 
ter classes  of  its  votaries.  As  a  reli* 
eon,  it  has  become  positively  para- 
tic.  It  is  only  as  a  system  of  agita- 
tion that  it  now  possesses  any  exten- 
sive power.  It  resembles  damaged 
com,  which  when  found  unfit  for  ma- 
king good  bread,  is  sometimes  turned 
to  account  by  being  converted  into  bad 
whiskey. 

But  while  we  would  deprecate  tam- 
pering with  legislative  enactments  by 
which  papists  have  become  entitled  to 
the  exercise  of  constitutional  privi- 
leges! and  the  possession  of  political 
power,  we  call  earnestly  for  the  en- 
roroement  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  these  concessions  have  been 
granted*  The  first  solicitude  of  the 
state  was,  to  protect  the  church 
•gainst  the  formidable  party  by  whom 
it  might  be  assailed,  when  parliament 
was  thrown  open  to  its  ancient  ene- 
mies. An  oath  was  framed  which,  it 
was  supposed,  would  have  the  efiRect 
of  preventing  individuals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion  from  ori- 
ginating, or  aiding  in  the  promotion 
of  any  measures  by  which  the  stability 
of  our  ecclesiastical  institutions  might 
be  endangered.  How  has  this  oath 
been  observed?  How  have  a  Whig- 
Radical  ministry  enforced  or  encou- 
raged its  observance  ?  "Oh  I  the 
church  had  but  a  choice  of  evils ;  and 
although  it  is  true  that  Roman  Catho- 
lics bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not 
to  disturb  the  settlement  of  property ; 
(church  property,  of  course,  being  m- 
oludcd  ;)  yet,  wnen  diflSculties  causing 
insecurity  to  the  whole  body  ecclesias- 
tical supervened,  Roman  Catholics 
might,  consistently  with  their  oath, 
vote  for  the  confiscation  of  some,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  remainder 
of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  just  as 
A  faithful  guardian  may  sometimes  find 
it  neoeuary  to  amputate  the  limb  of 
the  mnn  wbom  he  Lm  sworn  to  pro« 


tect,  when  by  so  doing  his  life  may  be 
preserved."  Very  plausible,  no  doubt, 
all  this !  Admirable  solicitude  for  the 
well-being  of  the  established  church  I 
But  if  it  was  in  danierer,  who  brought  ii 
into  danger  f  If  diiticulties  supervened 
by  which  its  existence  was  put  in  peril, 
who  or  what  produced  those  difficul- 
ties ?  Were  the  agitators  who  had 
purchased  their  admission  into  parlia- 
ment by  swearing  to  defend  the  rights 
of  the  clergy,  no  parties  to  the  system 
of  agitation  b^  which  these  rights 
ware  assailed  m  Ireland?  Did  thetf 
take  no  part  in  tithe  resistance  ? 
Were  they,  or  were  thev  not,  the 
movers  and  instigators  of  the  poor 
misguided  peasantry,  in  the  warfare 
which  was  waged  against  the  tempora* 
lities  of  the  establishment?  Now,  if 
these  questions  must  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  how  does  the  case 
stand  ?  The  papist  members  take  an 
oath  to  defend  the  church,  which  they 
violate  by  assailing  it  i  but  justify  the 
violation  by  stating  that  they  do  so 
only  because  they  are  sure  that  is  the 
very  best  mode  of  propitiating  the 
fierce  hostility  by  which  it  is  brought 
into  so  great  peril.  But  they  them« 
selves  are  the  parties  by  whom  it  wat 
thus  brought  into  that  peril*  80  that 
they  first  endanger  it  by  their  conduct 
out  of  doors,  in  order  to  have  an 
excuse  in  parliament  for  disturbing 
the  settlement  of  its  property,  as  by 
law  established,  which  they  had  taken 
a  solemn  oath  to  defend  I  I  Is  thit 
conduct  that  can  be  justified  ?  Is  it 
thus  the  conditions  of  the  emancipation 
compact  are  to  bo  observed  ?  Will  the 
people  of  England  ]  will  our  leaders  in 
parliament,  stand  this  shameless  eva* 
sion  of  a  solemn  engagement  ?  If 
thev  do,  not  only  is  good  faith  at  an 
end,  but  we  have  become  so  faoi* 
liarized  to  fraud  and  treachery,  that 
even  indignation  at  such  iniquity  Ii 
not  to  be  expressed,  and  we  must 
**  keep  silence,  yea  even  fVom  good 
words,  though  it  be  pain  and  grief  to 
us."  We  trust,  however,  that  a  change 
will  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  leaderti 
and  that  they  will  no  longer  be  mealy 
mouthed  in  calling  things  by  their 
proper  names. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  advert  to 
the  position  in  which  they  stand  with 
respect  to  the  Irish  corporations.  We 
believe  that  they  themselves  most 
now  see  that  these  should  not  have 
been  10  uxXetX";  «to»ivdoii«d,  and  thai  it 
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WM  a  mott  miftaken  policy  to  agpree 
to  their  modification  in  such  a  way  at 
that  they  would  become  so  many  gar- 
risons of  papists.  This  concession  on 
the  part  of  Conservatives,  was  part  of 
the  compact  which  had  been  tacitly 
entered  into,  that  if  government 
■greed  to  settle  the  titiie  question, 
they  woald  consent  to  a  municipal 
corporation  bill,  upon  a  basis  which 
should  embody  the  principle  of  popu« 
lar  election.  When  this  fatal  admis- 
■lon  was  made,  our  readen  will  do  us 
the  juatice  to  say  that  wo  were  not 
slow  in  reclaiming  against  it*  The 
grealctt  man  of  his  age  was  he  by 
whom  the  Conservative  party  was 
oommitted :  one  whose  honesty  is  just 

conspicuous  as  his  mental  powers ; 
hose  patriotism  is  as  unquestionable 
his  military  abilities,  which  have 
placed  him  in  the  very  foremost  rank 
«mongtt  the  generals  of  Europe.  We 
know  not  how  it  was  that  his  saga* 
cioos  mind  was  entrapped  into  an 
admission  by  which  the  Protestant 
iostittttions  of  the  country  must  be  so 
•erioualy  compromised,  and  an  arrange- 
ment effected  which  must  advance,  at 
fpant  strides,  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tion. 

It  most  no  doubt,  be  admitted,  that 
the  Conservative  mind  of  the  empire 
was  in  a  very  prostrate  state,  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  made  the  admis- 
tion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  in 
•ome  measure,  pledged  him  to  a 
Radical  reform  of  the  Irish  corpora- 
tions. The  English  municipal  bill  had 
been  carried  with  a  high  hand.  The 
Whig-radical  ministry  had  just  pro- 
cured a  new  lease  uf  their  political 
power,  which  seemed  to  guarantee  a 
perpetaity  of  their  influence.  A  young 
Queen  had  ascended  the  throne,  whose 
predilections,  they  soon  found,  were 
entirely  in  their  favour.  All  was  sun- 
shine and  holiday  at  court;  and  the 
spirit  of  wholesale,  temerarious  change 
was  still  rushing  wildly  through  the 
country  with  a  force  that  was  not  to  be 
resisted.  Meanwhile,  a  dissolution  im- 
pended, which  ministers  exultingl^  de- 
dared  would  again  realize  the  majority 
of  Lord  Grey,  when  that  hoary  revolu- 
tionist made  his  wicked  appeal  in  thirty- 
one  to  the  madness  of  the  people. 

All  this  must  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  review  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  and  our  other  parliamentary 
leaders  at  that  momentous  crisis.  We 
fif mty  believe  that  tbejr  acted  for  the 
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best  They  looked  around  the  poli* 
tical  horizon  on  every  side,  and  saw  no 
gleam  of  hope  upon  which  they  could 
rely  for  deliverance  from  the  perils  by 
which  they  were  beset ;  and  when  they 
consented  that  the  Irish  corporations 
should  be  new  modelled  in  the  manner 
proposed,  they  did  so  because  thef 
thought  that  no  better  terms  could  be 
gained,  and  also  because  they  were 
unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  misohidf 
which  must  flow  from  the  intended 
arrangement. 

There  was  another  thing  of  which 
they  were  unaware,  and  which,  if  it 
were  duly  appreciated,  would  have 
led  them  to  take  a  different  course  i 
and  that  is,  the  depth  and  the  power 
of  the  Protestant  feeling  whion  ex- 
ists in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
England.  Of  this  they  soon  had  abutt^ 
dant  evidence*  The  missionaries  of 
t|ie  persecuted  Irish  Protestants  went 
forth  to  tell  their  tale  of  woe.  Dr. 
O'Sullivan  and  Robert  M*Ghee  were 
the  instruments  raised  up  by  PrOvi* 
deuce  for  laying  bare  the  iniquity  of  a 
profligate  government,  and  giving  ut» 
teraiice  to  the  wrongs  of  an  oppressed 
and  plundered  people.  Nor  did  these 
righteous  and  able  men  speak  and  act 
in  vain.  Wherever  they  appeared^ 
the  revelations  of  fraud  and  violence^ 
of  profligacy  and  perjury,  which  they 
made,  gave  rise  to  an  indignation 
against  those  by  whom  they  were  per- 
petrated, or  who  connived  at,  or  encou* 
raged  their  perpetration,  which  soon 
made  itself  powerfully  feltj  and  to  a 
generous  sympathy  lot  the  sufferers, 
which   is  worthy   of  all    admiration. 

In  a  very  short  time,  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  col* 
lected  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
whom  tithe  resistance  had  reduced  to 
dire  distress  ;  and,  such  was  the  power 
of  the  political  feeling  which  haa  beea 
excited  against  our  unworthy  rulersi 
because  of  their  league  of  iniquity 
with  papists,  that,  when  the  disso- 
lution took  place,  which  was  to  give 
them  a  triumphant  ascendency  in 
parliament,  their  present  bare  **  mea** 
suring  cast**  majority,  which  almost 
every  new  election  is  bringing  down, 
was  the  only  result  by  which  their 
proud  boastings  were  realized. 

Then,  indeed,  our  leaders  might 
have  seen  that  they  were  by  no  means 
in  the  forlorn  condition  which  they 
had  apprehended.  The  boK  h^d  V^^«a 
hurled  at  them,  and  iVvey  ei^^^dL  ^aisip 
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harmecl.  Yea,  their  strength  had  in« 
created,  and  they  were  becoming  more 
and  more  powerful,  both  from  numbers 
and  confidence,  every  day.  But  the 
fatal  concession  had  been  made,  and 
was  not  now  to  be  retracted.  The 
party  became  committed  to  terms 
Defore  the  dissolution,  which,  alter 
the  new  elections,  they  might  have 
clearly  seen  to  be  inexpedient.  They 
vere  bound  by  a  point  of  honour. 
What  is  past  cannot  be  remedied. 
What  is  to  come? — that  is  what 
should  now  engage  our  attention. 
How  far  are  our  leaders  at  present 
pledged  to  a  measure  which  they  have 
already  evinced  their  willingness  to 
pass,  but  which  has  been  three  times 
contumeliously  rejected  ? 

And  first,  they  never  intended  that 
the  Protestant  interest  of  the  country 
•hoald  be  sacrificed  to  popish  ascen- 
dancy. They  were  led  to  believe  th^t 
the  measure  which  the  faction  desired 
was  one  which  might  well  be  compa- 
tible  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights 
of  those  to  whom  thev  were  opposed, 
and  to  the  securitv  and  stability  of  the 
established  church.  Now  if  the  mea- 
aure  intended  be  one  which  does  not 
fulfil  these  conditions,  it  is  not  a  mea- 
t'lre  to  which  they  are  pledged,  and 
thev  should  meet  it  with  the  sternest 
Tesistance. 

Secondly,  is  it  not  at  least  doubtful, 
how  fiir  they  should  be,  a  fourth  time, 
fNUlies  to  a  proposed  arrangement, 
which  has  been,  already,  three  tiroes 
contemptuously  r^ectcd?  Would  it 
not  look  like  offering  an  insult  to  the 
wise  and  the  honest  men,  by  whom  the 
•aid  arrangement  was  thus  indignantly 
refused?  To  our  minds  it  appears 
perfectly  dear,  that  no  further  propo- 
sition should  be  made  upon  the  sub- 
ject until  after  an  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple. Let  ministers  dissolve  and  take 
the  sense  of  the  nation  upon  Irish 
municipal  reform,  the  value  of  which 
Is  now  much  better  understood  in 
England  than  it  was  when  the  measure 
was  first  proposed,  and  then  be  guided 
by  the  result.  That  would  be  a  con- 
stitutional course.  The  Conservatives 
are  prepared  for  any  such  appeal. 
By  it  they  are  willing  to  stand  or  fall. 
And  if  ministers  are  not  equally  pre- 
pared to  join  issue  with  them  upon 


the  subject,  it  can  only  be  because 
they  are  well  convinced  that  the  de- 
cision would  1)6  ^iven  ugainst  them. 

We  now  leave  the  parties  litigant 
to  settle  their  dispute  as  best  they 
may,  humbly  trusting  (hat  a  graciously 
overruling  Providence  may  so  order 
coming  events  as  to  cause  that  which 
was  intended  to  destroy,  only  to  pu- 
rify and  renovate  our  Protestant  insti- 
tutions. 

The  next  most  difficult  question 
with  which  the  Conservatives  will 
have  to  grapple  is,  the  education 
question.  And  the  chief  difficulty  in 
tnat  case  arises  from  the  system, 
which  is  at  present  in  operation,  hav- 
ing originated  with  one  who  was  even 
then,  and  has  been,  pre-eminently 
since,  amongst  the  most  able  and  en- 
lightened champions  of  the  established 
church.  Lord  'Stanley  is  the  father  of 
the  (so  called)  national  system  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland. 

In  any  discussion  of  this  subject  we 
could  do  very  little  more  than  repeat 
ourselves,  as  there  is  scarcely  any 
form  in  which  it  has  appeared,  in 
which  we  have  not  brought  it  under 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  This,  how- 
ever, we  must  say,  that  the  difficulties 
which  it  at  present  presents,  do  not 
owe  their  origin  to  our  present  rulers. 
If  we  would  trace  them  to  their  source, 
we  must*  go  back  to  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  education  in  1815, 
whose  recommendations  were  partly 
carried  into  effect  by  the  endowment 
of  the  Kildare-place  Institution.  Prin- 
ciple was  then  for  the  first  time  com- 
promised by  the  state  in  its  educational 
arrangements ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  a  degree  of  laxity  and  latitudinal 
rianism,  which  was  chiefly  mischievous, 
as  it  both  furnished  the  excuse,  and  led 
the  way,  to  that  monstrous  compound 
of  all  that  is  mischievous,  supersti- 
tious, and  dangerous,  which  now  ex- 
ists in  the  shape  of  the  national 
system. 

We  have  this  moment  before  us  a 
little  pamphlet*  on  this  subject,  which 
would  well  reward  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  It  is  written  with  temper 
and  judgment,  and  presents  the  issue 
of  the  experiment,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
already  made,  in  so  strong  and  so  clear 
a  point  of  view,  that  nothing  further 


*  A  PleB  for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  A  Letter  Addressed  to  the  Right 
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need  be  said  to  prove,  even  to  the 
most  sanf^uine  friends  of  the  system, 
that,  as  far  as  untied  education  was 
aimed  at,  it  has  not  succeeded. 

••  Now,  my  Lord,  the  country  hat  had 
seven  yean*  experience  of  the  working 
of  this  united  Board,  but  it  cannot  be 
said,  as  of  Jacob's  service  for  Rachel, 
that  they  seemed  but  a  few  days  for  the 
love  borne  to  it ;  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  it  has  utterly  HTiled  in  accom- 
pUshiofT  the  object  for  which  it  was 
established — for  which  so  much  was  sa- 
crificed— namely,  the  uniting  of  Protest- 
ants and  Roman  Catholics  in  a  common 
•diicatioo  ;  however  necessary  it  may  be, 
for  parliamentary  purposes,  to  disguise 
the  truth   by   wrapping  it  up   in   such 

Shrases  as  « it  is  working  as  well  as  could 
e  expected' — <  that  it  has  great  difficulties 
to  contend  with' — <  that  every  year  shows 
•  progressive  increase  ;*  or  else  to  conceal 
tbe  truth  by  refusing  returns  distioguish- 
iog  the  religion  professed  by  the  scholars 
attending  the  schools;   in  spite  of  all 
this  the  fact  stands  undeniable — <  The 
Vmiiimg  Sjfstem  does  not  unite.'      The 
clergy  of  the   establishment  as  a   body 
Tcfose  to  countenance  a  system  which  is 
founded  on  a  compromise  of   essential 
principle ;  the  Presbyterians,  after  show- 
ing  a  readiness  to  avail  themselves  of,  have 
feli  compelled  to  declare  against  it ;  the 
Romish   clergy,    in    general,    take    the 
grants  with  greediness,  seize  tbe  oppor- 
innities  which    the  facile    Board  gives 
them  of  attaching  houses  to  their  chapels, 
or  enlarging  the  precincts  of  their  con- 
vents; and  carry  on  instruction   pretty 
much  in  the  old  way.      An  illustration 
of  the  views  taken  by  tbe  Romish  clergy 
of  the  requisites  for  a  national  school. 
master,  may  be  found  in  the  published 
Evidence,    as  follows :_( Vide   Michael 
Moloney's  Evidence,  Part  II.  page  975.) 
*•* Question.  Did  he  [the  witness's  for- 
mer parish  priest]  give  you  any  introduc- 
tion to  the   priest  of  that  part  of  the 
parish  to  which  you  were  to  go,  namely 
Curryglass,  in  which  your  school   was 
■tuate?* 

*'  *  Answer.     He  did — he  gave  me  a 
litter.' 
*«  *  Q.  Did  you  see  that  letter?' 
«••  A.  I  handed  the  letter  to  him  (the 
priest  of  Curryglass)  but  did  not  read  it.' 
•«  •  Q.   Was'it  read  to  you  ?' 
** « A.  The  priest  of  the   parish   read 
the    letter,    and    told    me    he   had    no 
objection   I  should  teach  in   the  parish. 
I  represented  to  him  what  my  qualilica- 
Uons  were,  and  he  said  all  the  qualifica- 
tMMi  ha  requred  in  a  iDast«Eririii^  that  he 


should  be  able  and  willing  to  teach  the 
catechism.' 

<*  *  Q.  Did  you  say  yon  were  a  matha* 
matician  ?' 
«*A.  I  did.' 

« <  Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that?' 
« <  A.  That  he  did  not  care  what  I 
was,  or  who  anv  other  person  was,  pro- 
vided he  was  able  and  willing  to  teach  the 
catechism;  that  was  the  only  qualification 
he  required* ! ! ! 

**  But,  my  Lord,  although  the  united 
Education  Board  goes  thus  halting  on  its 
way — although  the  vast  proportion  of  ite 
funds  is  dispensed  through  the  hands  of 
the    Romish  clergy — though    the   Pro- 
testant body  look  on  it  and  speak  of  it  aa 
an  oppression  and  a  grievance — the  go^ 
vemment  have  not  even  the  small  satis- 
faction of  receiving  the  undivided  gra- 
titude of  the  Romanists  of  IreUnd  for 
the  boon  given  them.     You  have,  my 
Lord,   archbishop   against   archbishop^. 
Mac  Hale  and  his  parliamentary  agente, 
against  Murray,   Morpeth,    and    Co..-.. 
your  Lordship  cannot  complain  of  being 
thus  coupled  with  your  frequent  dinner 
guest.     The  smoothnessi  and  calmnes^ 
and  tact,  are  with  you  and  the  Board ; 
but  the  nerve,  and  boldness,  and  hard 
blows,  are  with  <  Him  of  Tuam,*  Lord 
John  Russell's  correspondent.     Has  your 
Lordship  yet  read  the  published  epistlea 
to  the  Secretary,  late  of  the  Home  De- 
partment,   and    now   of   the   Colonies? 
From  the  <  day  of  the  dale  thereof*  to  the 
name  appended,  they  breathe  the  most 
truculent  spirit  of  uncompromising  po- 
pery.—the  most  undisguised  contempt  for 
the  amalgamating    process  which   your 
government  is  endeavouring  to  apply  to 
the  country.     Dr.  Mac  Hale  demands,  in 
the  imperious  language  Hildebrand  might 
use  when  he  *set  his  foot  upon  the  necka 
of  kings,'  that  the  education  of  the  coun- 
try shall  be  conducted  under  the  control 
of  the  Romish  episcopacy,  and  be  in  all 
essential    characters    religiously    popish. 
He  maintains,  in  defiance  of  your  prohi- 
bition,  the  place  of  the  material  crose 
in  the  national  school-rooms— the  recita- 
tion of  the  Ave  Maria  in  school  hours :  he 
laughs  to  scorn  the  flimsy  attempt  to  ad- 
minister the  diluted  essence  of  Scripture 
through  the  medium  of  sugared  extracts. 
You  may  appoint  inspectors  without  re- 
gard to  religious  profession,  sect  or  party; 
but  their  commission  shall  not  'run'  in 
MacHale's  country;   in  his  *  province,' 
and  among  his  <  subjects'  your  nomina- 
tions *  shall  not*  have  greater  effect  than 
the  king's  writ  was  said  to  have  had  for- 
merly in  the  same  regions. 

'<  Some  peopley  m^  Locdi  tVdcueoi^  w| 
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eredalitj,  wlien  I  avow  my  belief  that 
there  are  conscientious  Whigs — honest* 
though  mistaken  men,  who  never  in- 
tended, in  conciliating  Popery,  to  com- 
promise Protestantism.  I  believe  your 
Lordship  to  be  one  of  these.  What, 
then,  must  be  your  reflections  on  reading 
Dr.  Mao  Hale's  vaunt,  that  at  thirmoment 
the  system  of  education,  which  is  the 
product  of  Whig  wisdom,  and  the  foster- 
child  of  Whig  patronage,  is  lying  at  the 
fcet  of  the  Pope  1 — awaiting  his  decision 
whether  his  « subjects*  in  Ireland  shall 
gvmil  themselves  of  it  or  not?  Surely, 
you  must  admit  some  such  questions  as 
tiiese.  Is  this  the  result  of  all  our  saga- 
city— all  our  eapenditure?  Was  it  for 
this  that  we  have  outraged  Protestant 
feeling — virtually  excluded  the  Protest- 
ants of  Ireland  from  the  national  funds — 
and  plaeed,  as  it  were,  a  prohibitory  duty 
on  the  scriptural  education  to  which  they 
eling  so  fondly  7  And  after  all,  this  is  a 
rude,  imperious  priest,  who  is  indignant 
at  the  thought  of  his  Connaught  diocese 
bfing  deemed  barbarous — who,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  thinks  his  flock  suffi- 
ciantly  enlightened  when  they  can  re- 
hearse a  rosary  f  is  such  an  one  to  fling 
oar  boon  in  our  faces,  and  tell  us  that  he 
will  allow  our  system  working-room  in 
his  dioeese,  when  the  Pope,  his  liege  lord, 
directs  him,  but  not  until  then?  My 
Lord,  you  must  bear  all  this,  and  much 
more.  The  Whigs  of  this  •  day  have 
formed  an  unnatural,  though  'compact' 
alliance,  such  as  their  predecessors  of  the 
name  would  scarce  believe,  aye,  though 
William  Lord  Russell  should  rise  from 
his  bloody  grave  to  tell  them  so.  You 
have  taken  to  your  arms  a  termagant, 
who  will  flout  while  she  plunders  you ; 
who,  obtaining  concession  after  conces- 
sion, *  ituiahneni  after  inatabnentf*  still 
keeps  in  store  subjects  for  complaint  and 
demand ;  and  who,  at  the  last,  will  take 
any  occasion  for  quarrel  which  suits  her 
purpose,  and  flinging  gratitude  to  the 
winds,  will  again  bestow  upon  the  Whigs 
no  better  epithets  than  *  base  and  brutal.* 
Sueh  has  Popery  ever  been  in  her  inroads 
upon  Protestantism.  The  individuals 
who  act  differently  are  those  who,  rising 
in  the  instincts  of  a  better  nature  above 
their  system,  form  those  exceptions  which 
establish  the  general  rule." 

Having  described  the  superior  ne- 
cessity for  education  on  the  part  of 
Protestants,  above  that  which  exists  on 
the  part  of  Roman  Catholics;  igno- 
rance being  the  aptest  soil  fur  supersti- 
tion,  sound  knowledge  for  true  rcli- 
ghaj  he  tbu§  proceeds  to  deioribe  the 


painful  position  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  established  church : 

"  Such  being   the   vital  necessity  of 
education  to  the  Protestants  of  all  classes, 
especially  to  the   poor — it  being  to  his 
mind  what  the  plough  is  to  his  fleld,  an 
indispensable    preliminary    to  a  fruitful 
harvest — I  ask  your  lordship  to  consider 
his  position,  or  rather  that  of  his  pastor, 
in  reference  to  the  National  Board.     He 
would  naturally  and  fitly  wish  to  avail 
himself  of  its  aid    for  the   purposes  of 
education.     He  cannot  well  do  his  work 
without  it.     Speaking  generally,  I  would 
say,  that  those  of  the  clergy  who  have 
hitherto  been  maintaining  the  principle  of 
scriptural  education  at  their  private  ex- 
pense, and  kept  open  schools  in  despite  of 
government  discountenance  to  them,  and 
of  government  favour  to  those  of  opposite 
principles,   will   probably   be  obliged  to 
resign  the  unequal  oonflict.     Having  to 
contend  with  sufficient  difficulties  before, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  now, 
deprived  of  a  fourth  of  their  income  by 
legal    enactments,   be    able   to  contend 
much  longer.     But  if  your  Lordship,  or 
your  Co-Ministers,  expect  that  this  ex- 
tremity will  drive  them  into  any  compro- 
mise  with   the    National   Board,    as  at 
present  constituted,  your   Lordship  will 
assuredly  find  yourself  mistaken.     When* 
ever  tliey  contemplate  an  approach  to  it» 
(and  doubtless  many,  as  myself,  have  well 
weighed  whether,    for    peace    sake,    an 
approach   were   not  possible,)    they  are 
met  at  the  very  threshold  by  a  difficulty 
not  unlike  that  which  meets  the  trader  to 
Japan,  a  difficulty  of  principle,  which  no 
time  can  remove,  no  sophistry  disguise,  no 
explanation  soften  down.     If  the  govern* 
roent  of  the  country  continue  inflexible  in 
forcing  upon  us  a  system  which,  as  w# 
think,   does   dishonour  to   the  Word  of 
God,   they  may,   if  it   be  so   permitted, 
achieve  the  generous  triumph  of  crushing 
the  resisting  Protestantism    of  Ireland, 
but  they  will  never  seduce  it  into  the  sin 
of  doing  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  their 
idol." 

In  a  former  Number,  in  which  we 
reviewed  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Education  Inquiry  in  the  House  of 
Lord!),  we  adverted,  at  considerable 
length,  to  the  case  of  Maloncy,  as  one 
which,  with  peculiar  clearnesis,  exempli- 
fied the  animus  of  the  National  Board, 
and  shewed  the  sort  of  justice  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  them,  by  the 
professors  of  the  established  religion 
in  Ireland.  But  we  find,  in  the  ap« 
PquOl\x  lo  \^^  ^^m\t\iV^\.  W<die  us,  so 
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elear  a  pr^dt  of  tbe  trtnsactions  which 
are  there  detailed,  that  we  feel  as  if  we 
eould  scarcely  do  the  cause  of  troth  a 
better  service  than  by  bringing  it  again 
before  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

*•  The  witness,  Miebael  Maloney,  had 
been  teacher  of  the  Cun7glass  NaUooal 
School,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hogan,  that  patron  of  learning, 
who  declared  that  « be  didn't  care  who, 
or  what  any  one  was,  provided  he  could 
teach  the  catechism  i'  and  who  acted 
folly  vp  to  this  dsclaration  by  endeavour- 
ing (when  Maloney  became  a  Protestant) 
to  substitute  for  him  a  teacher  who  bad 
fomerly  been  dismissed  for  <  immorality 
of  obaracter,  drunkenness,  and  other 
charges^'  but  who,  we  may  assume  *  could 
teach  the  catechism'  to  his  content.  Ma- 
looey  (of  whom  I  know  nothing  except 
from  tbe  published  evidence)  appears  to 
be  an  acute,  intelligent  man,  <  known*  to 
the  priest  as  '  inquisitive  concerning  reli* 
nous  topics,*  and  of  *  liberal  opinions.* 
Thb  iaquisitiveness,  the  possession  of  a 
Bible,  and  one  or  two  little  incidents 
stated  in  the  evidence,  which  contributed 
to  shake  bis  reliance  on  the  extent  of  tbe 
priest's  scriptural  knowledge,  produced 
the  Qsoal  results — Malonev  was  *  ordered 
to  give  up  bis  Bible.'  (A  Douay  Bible) 
as  *  a  prohibited  book*  which  *  Jerome 
could  not  fathom.'  He  declined  doing 
so^  at  the  same  time  referring  to  God*s 
promise  to  'give  Uis  Holy  Spirit'  to 
them  that  laca  and  ask  understanding. 
He  was  then  'denounced  in  chapel;* 
went  '  occasionally*  to  a  distant  Protest- 
ant Church,  « to  see  what  the  service 
was;'  <  was,'  he  says,  < much  edified,'  and 
at  length,  <  made  up  his  mind  to  renounce 
the  Roman  Cathulie  communion,'  and 
went  <  openly  to  church*  in  the  *  town  of 
Tallow.'  This  soon  became  <  notorious)* 
the  patron  priett  heard  it  in  due  course, 
and  (not  making  a  single  charge  against 
the  man's  capacity,  attention,  or  adherence 
to  rules;  indeed,  afterwards  aoknow- 
ledgiag  that  *he  bad  nothing  whatever 
to  say  against  bis  moral  character')  came 
aod  saio  to  him—'  Yqu  have  gone  to 
church ;  you  will  surrender  up  the  school 
to  me**  To  this  demand,  Malonsy's  an- 
swer (I  should  like  to  know  with  what 
feelings  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
National  Board  can  read  this)  was  as 
follows: — "  1  hope  what  I  have  done  is 
not  a  penal  offence  in  the  eyes  of  tbe 
Honourable  CommiA8ioner9.*  In  this 
not  annatural  hope,  he  *  refuses  to  resign 
hb  school  ;*  notwithstanding  this,  the  pa- 
tron writes  to  the  board  that  he  has  *  re- 
iigae4y*  beoause  the  apheoi  was  deserted 


under  his  auspices;'  but  the  patron  dose 
not  inform  the  board  that  this  <  desertion' 
took  place  under  his  own  express  direct* 
tions  i  that  be  told  the  people  •  Maloney 
should  not  remain  in  the  parish;'  that 
*  he  would  send  him  out  of  it* — he  dose 
not  tell  tbe  Board  that,  on  Maioney's 
remonstrating  against  bsing  'named  at 
the  altar  in  that  persecuting  manner,* 
this  Lord  over  God's  heritage  tauntingly 
told  the  poor  man—*  you  have  your  re- 
medy;' < bring  your  action;'  and  thaly 
when  the  poor  man  dared  rejoin :— <  thai 
is  nsither  Christian  or  charitable,'  the 
return  was  a  very  <  rough*  threat,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  '  that  he  wouM 
kick  him  out  of  the  chapel ! !  1'  Whera- 
upon  Maloney  (not  unwisely)  *  ran  away.' 
Not  one  word  of  this  is  told  the  Board, 
who,  as  Mr.  Kelly  says,  <  take  the  aveiu 
ment  of  their  correspondent,  a  gentleman 
in  holy  orders,  to  be  true,*  and  act  npoa 
his  assertion,  that  *  Maloney  has  resigned. 
••  Hitherto  the  matter  lay  between 
Maloney,  <  infelix  puer  et  impar  congres- 
sus,'  and  the  priest.  Maioney's  confi- 
dence was  strong,  that  *  he  had  done  no- 
thing penal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Honourable 
Commissioners;'  so  he  <  memorials' —  re- 
spectfully memoriab  the  Board — nega- 
tiving the  /act  of  resignation,  and  re- 
questing enquiry;  and  at  this  point  a 
clsrgyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gwynne,  also 
interferes  on  his  behalf,  requesting 
'  enquirv'  Into  the  ease.  It  is  promised 
— promised  to  Mr.  Gwynne — promised 
also  to  Maloney  himself — but  how  was  It 
granted?  I  solemnly  declare  I  cannot 
undersund  how  even  Mr.  Kelly,  the 
ready,  clever,  confident,  plausible  secre- 
tary to  the  National  Board,  could  have 
delivered  the  following  documents  and 
evidence  without  confusion  of  face* 
Mr.  Kelly  wrote,  it  appears,  a 
letter  on  the  5th  of  January,  to  the  Rev. 
Patron  Hogan,  requiring  him  to  <  state 
to  the  Board  his  reasons  for  removing 
Maloney,  who  was  on  their  books  as 
teacher  of  Curryglass  school,  as  it  is  a  role 
with  them  not  to  permit  any  teacher  of  a 
National  School  to  be  dismlned  except 
on  a  full  enquiry  into  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.'  Nothing  can  be 
fairer  than  this,  except  the  explicit 
haughtiness  of  the  following  reply  from 
patron  Hogan,  dated  1 1th  of  same  month, 
who  tells  the  <  honourable  commissioners* 
that  •  they  may,  if  they  choose,  pay 
Maloney  for  teaching  bare  walls'  (from 
which  he  himself  had  driven  the  scholars,) 
but  «  he  has  to  inform  them  that  the  local 
managers  (himself  to  wit)  cannot,  for 
many  reasons  which  It  would  be  tedious 
to  detail,  eouaieaaiice  M«\oavy  Va  vk^sr^ 
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intend  the  education  of  children  in  that 
district'  This  precise,  respectful,  accu- 
rate, giving  of  Mr.  Hogan's  reasons, 
satisfies  the  Commissioners^'good,  easy, 
men* — and  thvs  the  matter  ends ! !  1  Mr. 
Kelly  is  asked, 

**  *  Was  an  opportunity  given  Maloney 
of  proving  his  case  ?* 

*' «  A.  No.' 

**  <  He  is  asked  again,' 

*<  <  Is  there  anything  in  Dr,  Finn's,  the 
inspector's  report,  which  affirms  the  fact 
of  Maloney's  resignation  ?' 

«  <  A.  No ;  it  is  silent  upon  the  subjects' 

"  *  He  is  asked  once  more,  (these  teas- 
ing questions  are  like  his  Lordship  of 
Exeter's,*) 

«<  <  Was  not  an  investigation  promised  ? 
What  investigation  took  place  in  conse- 
quence ?' 

« <  A.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Hogan— that 
was  the  investigation.' 

"  Once  more,  and  we  have  done.  *  The 
averment  of  the  correspondent,  (  Patron 
Hogan,)  who  is  a  gentleman  in  holy 
orders,  was  t4dten  to  be  true,  and  was 
considered  by  the  Board  to  be  a  full  in- 
Testigation  of  the  case  1 !  I' 

«<  <  Oh  !  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Kelly_oh  I 
Honourable  Commissioners,  *  in  holy 
orders,  or  out' — I  believe  the  annals  of 
investigations  through  all  time,  might  be 
searched  in  vain  for  anything  similar,  even 
in  the  times  when  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land the  Romish  clergy  proudly  declined 
to  submit  their  acts  to  the  secular  tribunals. 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  case 
of  <  a  gentleman  in  holy  orders  filling  the 
characters  of  accuser,  accused;  witness, 
and  investigator,  all  together.  I  can  per- 
fectly remember  that  about  the  time  these 
transactions  were  taking  place,  an  admirer 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  an 
advocate  of  the  National  Board,  boasted 
to  me  that  his  grace's  policy  in  joining  it 
was  already  bearing  its  first  fruits;  for 
that  one  of  the  National  teachers  had 
already  renounced  popery.  I  little  ex- 
pected at  the  time  to  see  the  result  of  this 
conversion  in  the  expos^  before  the 
Lords  of  the  case  of  Curryglass  school. 

«  From  the  case  of  the  poor,  oppressed 
and  unredressed  individual,  who,  in  his 
simplicity  hoped  that,  when  he  ventured 
to  *  worship  the  Chd  of  his  fathers  after 
the  way*  Priest  Hogan  *  called  heresy,* 
he  was  doing  <  nothing  penal,'  in  the  eyes 
of  the  '  Honourable  Commissioners,'  I 
would  draw  these  deductions  : — 

*'  First — That    this  case,   even    if   it 

stood  alone,  fullyjustifies  the  Protestants 

of  Ireland  in  repudiating  the  guardianship 

bj  which  their  interests  are  said  to  be 

protected  at  the  National  Botad. 


'*  Second — That  such  a  case  standing 
on  record  proves  the  absurdity  of  the  ex- 
pectation, that  the  working  of  the  Board 
can  advance  the  spread  of  Protestantism. 
What  National  Schoolmaster,  with 
Michael  Maloney's  fate  staring  him  in 
the  face,  will  now  dare,  even  under  urgent 
convictions  of  conscience,  to  brave  the 
'  penat  consequences  of  renouncing  Ro- 
manism? 

«<Third^That  the  ProtesUnt  who 
helps  to  fasten  the  present  system  on  the 
country,  is  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly 
committing  a  suicidal  act  against  his  own 
principles." 

And  now,  reader,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  National  Board?  And  now. 
Conservative  leaders,  what  will  you  do, 
when  the  grant  for  that  system  comes 
again  under  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament? Alas!  have  you  not  already 
temporised  too  long  ?  And  what  have 
vou  gained  by  the  conciliatory  policy, 
by  which  you  have  complimentea  away 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Esta* 
blished  Church,and  betrayed,  as  we  con- 
tend, the  best  interests  or  the  people  ? 
Are  the  Romish  party  satisfied  ?  Do 
they  thank  you  tor  what  you  have 
done?  Dr.  M*Hale  scornfully  repu- 
diates the  boon.  He  will  have  no  state 
interference  with  the  education  of  "his 
people."  He  states  boldly  that  the 
national  system  is  productive  "of  more 
evil  than  good  ;**  he  compldns,  loudly, 
of  the  profligate  expenditure  of  its 
funds ;  he  describes  it  as  "  pregnant 
with  mischief;**  he  declares  it  to  be 
"  utterly  unsuited  to  this  country  ;**  and 
states  that,  to  a  vast  number  both  of 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  it  is 
a  subject  of  almost  equal  reprobation. 
Can  it,  then,  be  said  to  have  satisfied 
the  latter?  Will  it  not  be  admitted 
that  it  has  shocked  and  offended  the 
former  ?  Why,  then,  should  it  be  any 
longer  maintained  ? 

But  let  us  be  of  good  cheer.  What- 
ever our  leaders  may  think  or  do  in 
parliament,  our  cause  is  gaining  g^und 
amongst  the  people.  We  believe  that 
upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  the  Irish 
municipal  corporation  question,  they 
feel  that  they  nave  gone  too  far ;  and 
that  the  difficulty  now  is,  to  get  back 
into  the  right  course,  without  a  loss  of 
consistency  or  a  compromise  of  honor. 
That  is  a  difficulty  out  of  which,  we 
confess  that  we  cannot  help  them  ;  but 
they  will  not  expect  of  us  that  we 
Bho\i\d  deliberately  go  wrong,  because 
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they  do  not  know  how  to  come  right 
Our  views  and  principles,  from  the 
commencement,  have  been  straight- 
forward, uncompromising,  and  consis- 
tent. Nor  have  they  been  uttered  in 
vain.  Many  and  many  a  symptom 
have  we  been  able  to  discover,  from 
time  to  time,  which  have  convinced  us 
that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  truly  enlightened 
pnblic  ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
only  requires  perseverance  and  energy 
in  setting  tbem  forth,  to  cause  them  so 
to  prevail  as  that  they  shall  displace 
that  spnrions,  latitudinarian  liberalism, 
which  has  so  long  confused  the  under- 
standings and  perverted  the  hearts  of 
onr  people. 

Bat  were  Sir  Robert  Peel  prime  mi- 
nister to-morrow,  we  are  satisfied  that 
many  of  the  evils  connected  with  the 
national  system,  as  at  present  adminis- 
tered, would  be  either  mitigated  or 
neutralized.  Against  the  principle  of 
any  such  system,  we  must  continue  to 
record  our  loud  protest.  God  grant 
that  our  Conservative  rulers  (if  we  are 
again  to  have  Conservative  rulers)  may 
see  tbem  in  their  true  light,  and  es- 
chew the  national  sin  of  being  parties 
to  their  adoption.  But  if  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  finding  the  system  in  operation, 
and  not  thinking  quite  so  badly  of  it  as 
we  do,  were  disposed  to  give  it  a  further 
trial,  he  might  cause  it  so  to  be  admi« 
nistered  as  to  be  far  less  subservient 
than  It  at  present  is  to  the  designs  of 
the  enemies  of  our  Protestant  institu- 
tions. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  sys- 
tem Is  bad,  but  its  administration  is 
worse.  It  is,  itself,  a  great  evil,  and  it 
M  a  cloak  for  still  greater  evils.  Now, 
the  evils  of  its  administration,  we  con- 
ceive, would  be  materially  diminished, 
if  our  rulers  were  such  as  would  not 
connive  at  cases  like  that  of  poor  Ma- 
loney,  or  abandon  the  whole  working 
of  the  system  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  It  would  no  longer  be  "  a  pe- 
nal offence  in  the  eves  of  the  honour- 
able commissioners,'  to  be  edified  by  a 
perusal  of  the  Bible.  We  should  be 
able  to  obtain  returns  of  the  compara- 
tive number  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  who  are  in  attendance 
upon  the  schools.  A  system  of  honest 
inspection  might  be  devised,  and  car- 
ried fairly  into  effect,  by  which  the  real 
character  and  working  of  the  project 
might  be  fully  disdcMed.     And,   the 


public  mind  being  thus  gradually  en- 
lightened, the  natural  consequences 
must  speedily  follow,  namely,  such  es- 
sential modifications  of  this  scheme 
as  might  reconcile  it  to  the  consciences 
of  a  religious  and  Protestant  people. 

Does  not,  therefore,  every  motive 
which  can  influence  an  enlightened. 
Conservative  politician,  concur  to  sti- 
mulate us  tu  the  speedy  removal  of  an 
oppressive,  unprincipled,  incapable  ad- 
ministration ?  Can  there  be  any  safety 
for  the  country,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  until  they  arc  dislodged  from 
their  strongholds  of  office  ?  Normanby 
in  the  home  office  !  O'Connell  enjoy- 
ing the  smiles  and  the  patronage  of  the 
court  I  While  Frost  and  his  far  less 
guilty,  though  more  unfortunate  asso- 
ciates, are  lying  in  their  dungeon  un- 
der sentence  of  death  I 

But  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  upon 
that  theme.  Powerfully  has  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  alluded  to  the  contrast  exhi- 
bited by  the  ruffians  who  are  at  large, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  influence  and 
opulence,  and  royal  favour,  and  the 
more  contemptible  and  gruihy  wretches 
who  are  awaiting  the  office  of  the  exe- 
cutioner! Will  it  be  lost  upon  the 
people  of  England  ?  Is  this  a  time  to 
be  diverted  from  the  serious  and  stem 
reflections  which  the  state  of  affairs  is 
80  well  calculated  to  inspire,  by  the 
pageantry  of  nuptial  arrangements,  or 
any  of  the  follies  and  vanities  which 
amuse  the  leisure  of  the  dissipated  and 
the  idle?  We  know  well  how  the 
country  feels  upon  that  subject.  The 
result  of  the  motion  upon  the  2dth 
ultimo,  (which  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers  concurrently  with  these 
pages,)  will  shew  how  far  that  feeling 
IS,  or  is  not,  responded  to  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  calmly  await  the 
result,  and  provided  the  Conservative 
leaders  but  do  their  duty,  by  giving 
indignant  expression  to  the  (eeling 
which  prevails  out  of  doors,  we  care 
but  little  on  which  side  the  advantage 
of  numbers  may  be  found  upon  a  di- 
vision. The  doom  of  ministers  will  be 
sealed.  The  British  Lion  will  shake  the 
dew  drof)S  from  his  mane.  The  ancient 
spirit  of  British  freedom  will  be  fully 
aroused,  and  the  people  will  no  longer 
consent  to  be  the  laug^hinir-stock  of 
Europe,  by  consenting  to  be  governed 
by  a  Petticotocracv. 
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BANKING    AND   CUR&ENCT. — PART   11. 


Altrouoh  a  singrle  great  bank  of  issue 
may,  without  much  danger  or  difficulty, 
regulate  the  currency  and  preserve  the 
par  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries 
free  from  any  serious  fluctuations,  yet 
several  banks  of  issue,  acting  in  com- 
petition with  each  other,  have  by  no 
means  equal  power.  We  have  seen 
that  the  principle  by  which  the  con- 
duct of  a  single  bank  of  issue  is  to  be 
ffuided,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  is  to 
keep  the  same  value  always  of  securi- 
ties, and  to  suffer  the  currency  to  be 
regulated  by  the  action  of  the  public, 
in  demanding  gold  for  notes,  or  bring- 
ing it  in  for  sale.  But  this  principle 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide  when  there 
are  several  banks  in  competition,  nor 
can  any  other  rule  be  found  to  supply 
its  place.  A  bank  may  suffer  by  the 
over-issue  of  its  rivals,  as  well  as  by 
its  own.  When  there  is  a  single  bank, 
the  consequences  of  its  over-issues  fall 
entirely  upon  itself,  but  where  there 
are  several  banks,  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  over-issue  of  one  are 
partly  shared  among  its  rivals.  Thus 
the  stimulus  to  overtrading  is  found  to 
be  almost  irresistible ;  while  to  prevent 
the  mischief  likely  to  ensue  from  it, 
demands  a  degree  of  tact  and  skill 
which  is  rarely  to  be  found  among  the 
managers  of  a  bank.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  give  some  proof  and  explana- 
tion of  this  assertion,  as  a  contrary 
doctrine  appears  to  have  been  held  by 
some  members  of  the  select  committee, 
and  is,  we  know,  very  prevalent  else- 
where. 

The  doctrine  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  thus  intimated  in  the  exa- 
mination of  a  very  tandid  and  intelli- 
?ent  witness,  Mr.  Pirn.  Report,  1838, 
lo,  520. 

"  Q. — Is  there  not  this  circumstance 
with  regard  to  a  competition  in  the  issue 
of  money,  that  although  it  may  be  true 
that  one  bank,  of  many,  (issuing  in  com- 
petition in  Dublin  we  will  say,)  if  it 
issued  more  in  a  larfrer  proportion  than 
its  rival  banks  would  have  its  notes  re- 
turned  upon  it;  and  is  it  not  true  that 
that  would  not  operate  as  a  check,  if  all, 


in  the  spirit  of  competition  in  a  period  of 
excitement,  were  also  disposed  to  issue 
largely  ? 

<*  A, — Yes;  I  understand  the  question, 
and  the  inference  of  your  question  is 
quite  correct,  that  if  they  were  all  dis- 
posed to  over-issue,  none  of  them  would 
feel  the  effects  of  it,  I  am  afVaid,  till  they 
felt  it  so  suddenly  as  to  produce  moti 
disastrous  results.** 

This  is  the  doctrine  to  which  we 
object,  and  which  we  think  cao  be 
shewn  by  demonstrative  eyidenee 
to  be  inaccurate.  By  way  of  illustra* 
tion  we  shall  suppose  two  banks  A 
and  B,  with  e(|ual  business,  and  equal 
capital,  keeping  the  eircolation  of 
their  district  full  but  not  redundant 
by  an  issue  of  40,000/.  each,  and  that 
they  each  retain  a  reserve  of  15,000^ 
in  gold  to  meet  any  occasional  d^ 
raands  or  runs  that  may  be  made  upon 
them.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  bank 
A  adds  20,000  to  the  amount  of  iu 
discounts,  and  examine  what  will  be 
the  effects  of  this  overtrading  upon 
each  bank.  In  the  first  place  the  cir- 
culation will  be  excessive  to  the 
amount  of  20,000/.,  and  gold  will,  in 
due  time  be  demanded  for  this  esceae 
of  paper.  But  the  public  will  not 
reason  thus ;  bank  A  nas  been  guilty 
of  over-issue;  there  are  too  many  of 
its  notes  in  circulation  ;  we  will  apply 
to  it  for  gold.  On  the  contranr,  those 
who  want  gold  will  demand  it  from  the 
bank,  whose  notes  they  happen  to 
possess,  and,  as  the  notes  of  the  two 
banks  are  distributed  throuirh  the 
country  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
two,  the  demand  for  gold  will  be  in 
the  same  proportion  !  thus  12,000  will 
be  drawn  from  A,  and  8,000  from  B. 
The  banks  will  then  be  thus  situated  i 
A  will  have  a  circulation  of  48,000, 
and  8,000  in  gold  ;  B  will  have  a  cir^ 
culation  of  82,000/.  and  7,000/.  in  grold. 
In  this  state  of  things  tlie  daily  or 
weekly  exchanges  between  the  two 
banks  will  balance  each  other,  and  no 
gold  will  pass  to  either  side.  If  bank 
B  discounts  10,000/.  of  bills  CTery 
week,   it  will  receive  on  an  average 


*  Report  from  the  Committt'e  of  Secrecy  on  the  Bank  of  England  Charter.     1833. 
Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  on  Joint  Stock  Biuiks.     1836.     Same,  1837.     SaoM 
1838. 
The  Evils  Inseparable  from  a  Mixed  Currency.  By  William  Blacker,  Esq.   London,   1839. 
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that  sum  in  payment  of  them,  of 
which  6,000^  or  three-fifths  will  be 
paid  in  iu  rirars  notes,  and  4,000/.,  or 
two-fifths  in  its  own.  It  will  there- 
fore return  6,000/.  every  week  to  bank 
A.  But  as  bank  A's  business  exceeds 
B*8  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two, 
it  will  discount  15,000  every  week,  and 
receive  the  same  amount  in  payments. 
Of  this  sura  9,000/.,  or  three-fiftbs, 
will  be  paid  in  its  own  notes,  and 
6,000/.,  or  two-fifths  in  notes  of  bank 
B ;  and  thus,  each  bank  receiving  the 
same  amount  of  the  other's  notes,  the 
exchango  will  be  made  without  the 
transfer  of  any  gold  to  either  side. 
We  have  given  this  example  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrute  this  proposition, 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  disturbing 
cause,  the  circulation  maintained  by 
each  bank  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  business  done  by  it.  In 
the  example  we  have  Just  given,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  qusntity  of 
gold  lo  the  bank  which  clid  not  in- 


its  discounts,  has  been  dimi- 
oished  In  a  greater  ratio  than  its  circu- 
lation. If  the  managers  are  desirous 
of  keeping  up  the  former  proportion 
of  fifteen  to  forty,  or  three  to  ei^ht,  it 
can  only  be  done  by  reducing  its  dis- 
eounU  from  40,000/.,  to  about  80,000. 
Thus  the  over-issue  of  one  bank  will 
derange  the  proportion  between  the 
gold  and  the  circulation  of  another 
bank,  which  can  preserve  the  propor- 
tion only  by  reducing  its  own  dis- 
counts. Hence  a  bank  of  issue  may 
have  its  gold  drained  off  by  a  rival 
which,  if  it  has  capital  enough,  may 
even  niin  its  competitor,  without  any 
injury  tp  itself.  If  to  avoid  this  cala- 
mity it  contracts  its  iiisues,  it  thereby 
enables  its  rival  to  extend  its  business 
■till  more,  until  at  last  the  more  mode- 
rate bank  is  obliged  to  give  up  busi- 
ness altogether.  Thus  a  bank  may  be 
driven  in  selMefence  to  take  up  the 
system  of  over-trading  adopted  by  its 
competitors,  and  where  there  are 
several  joint>stock  banks  of  issue,  the 
country  will  suffer  under  alternations 
of  high  and  low  prices,  of  confidence 
and  panic,  of  great  excitement  and 
general  depression  of  trade.  That 
bank  will  gain  most,  which  docs  most 
buMuefs  during  the  period  of  excite- 
ment, and  is  quickest  and  most  reso- 
lute in  contractiug  its  i«sues,  and  refus- 
ing to  discount  when  the  panic  is 
coming.  A  system  can  scarcely  be 
denMd  Bore  injoripiM  to  iho  proipe* 


rity  of  a  great  commercial  nation,  than 
this  of  permitting  everybody  who 
wishes  it  to  make  and  issue  that  which 
is  to  bo  its  circulating  medium,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  their  interest  to 
issue  as  much  as  possible  when  the 
spirit  of  overtrading  is  prevalent,  and 
to  reduce  their  issues  when  trade 
begins  to  statrnate,  and  wants  a  stimu- 
lus to  revive  it.  This  seems  to  be 
hinted  at  in  the  following  questions 
and  answers  in  the  report  of  1883  j 
witneu,  J.  P.  Wilkins,£sq. 

Ques.  1651^ 

«( Do  you  think  the  distress  and  failaret 
in  1825  wore  mainly  owing  to  the  exceav 
sive  issue  of  the  country  bankers? 

« A.«-I  think  the  country  hankers 
assisted.** 

Q.  1652— 

**  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  country 
bank  can  regulate  its  issues  by  a  refer* 
ence  to  the  foreign  exchanges? 

A. — *'  As  country  banking  is  at  present 

constituted,   it  is  impossible  ;   if  u  lAe 

country  bankefa  interest  to  withdraw  aa 

much  of  his  neighbour's  paper  as  hs  can 

from  circulation,  and  to  put  out  bis  own**' 

This  tendencv  of  rival  banks  of  issue 
to  overtrading  leads  almost  inevitably 
to  numerous  bankruptcies.  It  appears 
by  the  report  of  1882,  Appendix 
No.  101,  that  in  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  present  century  848  comrnissions 
of  bankrupts  issued  against  country 
bankers.  There  were  68  such  com- 
missions in  the  four  months  ending  in 
March  1826,  each  of  the  failures  as  one 
witness  described  it,  being  like  an 
earthquake  in  the  district  in  which  it 
occurred.  In  Ireland  all  the  private 
bankers  failed  except  two  or  t'lree  in 
Dublin,  who  bad  scarcely  any  notes  in 
circulation. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  insecurity 
of  private  banks  of  issue  led  to  an  alte- 
ration of  the  law  so  as  to  permit  and 
encourage  the  formation  of  joint  stock 
banks.  The  alterations  consisted 
chiefly  in  these  points.  1st.  In  permit- 
ting a  bank  to  consist  of  more  than  six 
persons.  2ndly.  In  permitting  the  bank 
to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  uf  one 
of  its  public  officers,  thus  removing 
the  inconvenient  necessity  of  making  a 
numerous  body  of  proprietors  parties 
to  every  suit,  iirdly.  In  anitulling  or 
modifying  many  laws  relating  to  part- 
ners which  would  have  made  it 
almost  imp^Mticikbii  for  the  bank  to 
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transact  any  business  with  uny  of  its 
sbareholders. 

Not  withstanding  these  improvements, 
the  laws  relating  to  joint  stock  banks 
are  still  liable  to  many  objections,  and 
although  some  of  these  have  been 
pointed  out  by  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  yet  no  steps  have 
been  hitherto  taken  to  remedy  them. — 
We  shall  consider  these  objections  in 
another  place :  but  even  if  the  law  of 
joint  stock  banking  was  in  a  perfect 
state,  it  would  do  nothing  to  prevent 
the  mischiefs  that  necessarily  arise  from 
the  competition  of  rival  banks  of  issue. 
There  is  no  one  point  on  which  so  many 
witnesses  agreed  as  on  this,  that  the 
multiplication  of  banks  of  issue  would 
be  decidedly  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  If  it  could  be  done 
without  interfering  with  existing  inte- 
rests, it  would  be  a  desirable  measure 
to  suppress  all  banks  of  issue  but  one. 
Mr.  Grote,  a  London  banker  and  now 
one  of  the  members  for  the  city,  thus 
expresses  himself  report  183*2,  No.  4764. 

«  If  there  be  one  bank  of  issue  only, 
you  get  the  circulation  considered  as  a 
whole,  which  would  be  impossible  if  the 
circulation  were  distributed  among  six  or 
eight  or  ten  banks.  With  one  bank  of 
issue  only,  if  that  bank  had  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  publicity,  you  have  a 
much  better  security  for  the  circulation 
being  administered  upon  fixed  principles, 
and  enlarged  or  contracted  with  a  constant 
reference  to  the  foreign  exchanges  than 
you  would  have  if  there  were  six  or  eight 
or  ten  banks.  No  one  among  these  com- 
peting banks  would  be  either  able  or 
willing  to  measure  its  own  separate  issues 
with  reference  to  that  total  of  circulating 
medium  which  might  be  proper  for  the 
country  at  the  moment.  Each  bank 
would  study  principally  the  means  of  in- 
creasing its  own  part  of  the  circulation, 
and  would  be  tempted  to  extend  its  issues, 
not  at  the  time  when  it  might  be  desira- 
ble for  the  circulation  generally  that  they 
should  be  extended,  but  at  any  time  when 
there  was  a  prospect  of  unusual  profit,  or 
of  acquiring  new  connexions,  taking  the 
chance  of  being  able  to  supplant  the  notes 
of  other  banks." 

The  evidence  of  the  Irish  witnesses, 
with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Dunne 
and  0*CaIIaghan,  two  directors  of  the 
Hibernian  bank,  is  to  the  same  effect. 
The  reader  will  presently  have  an  op- 

portunJtjr  of  estimating  the  value  of 

^b€9e  geDtlemen*B  e?idence* 


The  advantage  of  having  the  cur- 
rency regulated  by  one  great  bank  of 
issue  has  been  admitted  in  the  case  of 
Fnnfland,  for  although  in  most  parts  of 
England  unlimited  competition  in  bank- 
ing is  permitted,  still  no  bank  of  issue 
except  the  bank  of  England  can  be 
established  within  65  miles  of  the 
metropolis.  By  this  restriction  the 
advantage  of  a  single  bank  of  issue  is 
given  to  an  important  commercial  dis- 
trict, and  indirectly  the  whole  country 
feels  the  benefit  of  it,  since  the  currency 
in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  regulated  by  its  condi- 
tion in  London.  Ireland  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  a  similar  privilege,  from  a  law 
providing  that  no  bank  with  more  than 
six  partners  shall  issue  notes  within  fifky 
miles  of  Dublin  except  the  bank  of 
Ireland.  There  is  this  difference  be- 
tween the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
bank  of  England  and  that  of  the  bank 
of  Ireland.  In  the  Loudon  district  no 
banker  can  issue  bank  notes.  In  the 
Dublin  district  any  bank  can,  provided 
it  do  not  consist  of  more  than  six 
partners.  The  Dublin  district  is  also 
much  smaller  than  the  London  one : 
as  Dublin  is  on  the  sea  the  district 
measured  by  distance  is  only  a  semicir- 
cle. But  as  the  size  of  the  district  is 
not  of  much  importance,  the  bank  of 
Ireland  with  its  present  privileges  haa 
been  hitherto  able  to  regulate  the 
currency  and  to  prevent  it  from  being 
redundant  or  deficient  in  the  most 
remote  districts. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
exclusive  privileges  which  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  has  so  long  enjoyed  could  be 
regarded  without  envy  which  the  bank 
of  England  has  not  escaped. 

«  A  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  Bank  of  England  has  given 
rise  to  much  officious  meddling  by  parties 
who  have  exhibited  nothing  but  total 
ignorance  of  sound  principles  both  of 
currency  and  of  banking.  There  is  a 
longing  to  participate  in  some  supposed 
royflterious  advantages  which  the  power 
to  issue  paper  money  affords.** 

We  quote  from  a  small  pamphlet 
which  has  lately  appeared  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  and  the  passage  may  be 
equally  applied  to  those  who  desire  the 
abolition  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland*s 
privileges.  Mr.  Drummond,  like  every 
one  else  who  has  taken  pains  to  under- 
Blttad  tiEVft  c^«if6ovL  Va  la  fiiToiir  of 
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having  the  cnrrency  supplied  by  une 
great  bank  of  issae.  This  opinion  is 
not  confined  to  the  friends  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  It  is  generally  held  by 
the  London  bankers,  than  whom  the 
world  does  not  contain  a  class  of  men 
more  conversant  with  the  principles 
of  banking  and  of  currency.  In  the 
year  1837, a  pamphlet  appeared  written 
by  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  and  entitled  *'  re* 
flections  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Horaeley  Palmer's  pamphlet  on  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  money  market."  Mr.  Lloyd 
censures  very  severely  the  conduct  of 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  disapproves  of  the  principles  upon 
which  they  professed  to  be  guided,  yet 
he  concludes  with  an  assertion, 

«  That  vodoubtedly  an  adherence  to 
•ound  principles  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion thai  the  issues  of  paper  money  should 
be  confined  to  one  body  entrusted  with 
full  power  and  control  over  the  issues, 
and  made  exclusively  responsible  for  the 
regulation  of  their  amount'* — page  52, 

And  in  page  53  he  urges — 

"  The  importance  of  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  following 
points.  Firsts— The  propriety  of  securing, 
strengthening,  and  if  possible  extending 
the  monopoly,  as  regards  currency,  of  the 
central  issuer,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
the  indirect  control  which  it  can  exercise 
over  subordinate  issuers  more  powerful 
and  effectuaL*' 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
authorities  on  so  plain  a  point.  Let  us 
rather  direct  our  attention  to  the  argu- 
ments used  against  it,  and  which  all 
rest  on  the  abuse  of  this  one  word 
monopoly.  By  the  use  of  the  word 
they  strive  to  attach  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  (he  odium  which 
properly  belongs  to  monopolies  in 
trade.  But  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  or  of  England  do 
not  constitute  a  monopoly;  they  are 
more  properly  to  be  deemed  a  delega- 
tion for  the  good^  of  the  public  of 
certain  powers,  naturally  inherent  in 
the  sovereign,  viz.  the  power  of  msiking 
money,  and  of  fixing  the  values  and 
denominations  of  coins.  There  is  no 
fair  comparison  between  the  office  of 
issuing  money,  and  the  trades  to  which 
it  is  sometimes  compared.  As  any  man 
that  chooses,  it  is  said,  may  become  a 
ahoeinaker,  wh/  maf  he  not  become  a 


banker  ?  We  answer  that  he  may,  but 
that  he  mu^t  not  make  paper  money, 
which  is  not  any  part  of  the  proper 
business  of  a  banker.  But  why  may 
not  he  make  bank  notes  for  those  who 
wish  to  receive  them,  with  equal  free- 
dom as  he  may  make  shoes  for  all  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious,  one  is  a  public, 
and  the  other  a  private  business.  If 
the  shoemaker  makes  too  many  shoes, 
he  injures  only  himself,  if  he  makes  bad 
ones,  he  injures  only  his  customers,  the 
rest  of  the  public  are  unconcerned  about 
the  matter.  Prudence  and  caution  will 
prevent  any  man  from  being  injured  by 
him.  But  no  caution  can  prevent  the 
public  from  suffering  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  banker.  His  bankruptcy  or 
over-trading  may  involve  hundreds  in 
ruin  who  never  had  the  least  connexion 
with  him.  The  public  are  therefore 
entitled  to  be  protected  by  law  against 
an  injury  from  which  by  any  degree  of 
prudence  they  cannot  protect  them- 
selves. Besides  there  is  no  analogy 
between  the  two  trades.  The  shoe- 
maker by  his  industry  creates  wealth. 
He  makes  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  value 
which  his  labour  adds  to  the  raw 
material  is  a  natural  value,  altogether 
independent  of  any  assistance  derived 
from  the  law.  All  that  he  requires 
from  the  law  is  that  which  the  legislator 
cannot  without  injustice  refuse  to  any 
man.  He  asks  for  protection  to  his  life 
and  property,  and  liberty  to  make  and 
sell  his  shoes,  that  is  freedom  to  his 
industry.  He  does  not  want  the  law  to 
confer  any  special  quality,  or  value  up';n 
the  commoaity  in  which  he  deals.  Not 
so  with  the  banker.  He  signs  a  one 
pound  note,  and  delivers  it  to  his  cus- 
tomer, but  the  value  of  that  note,  its 
power  of  passing  as  money,  is  entirely 
the  creation  of  the  law.  Even  at  com- 
mon law  a  bank  note  was  not  negotia- 
ble. The  state  therefore  imposes  no 
unfair  restrictions  upon  any  man's 
freedom,  when  it  merely  declares  the 
terms  upon  which  a  promissory  note 
shall  be  negotiable.  A  note  for  a 
smaller  sum  than  one  pound  is  illegal. 
No  bunk  can  make  :  it  why  may  not  the 
state  equally  declare  that  except  under 
particular  circumstances,  bank  notes  of 
larger  value  shall  not  be  ne^ociatcd  ? 

The  establishment  of  joint  stock 
banks  only  professes  to  prevent  one 
evil  incident  to  private  banks,  viz., 
their  liability  to  failure,  and  this  it  does 
imperfectly.  But  a\V  iVve  oV^^t  ^v\% 
arising,  from  an  excoaa  qI  V»ji\CvDi%>  fst 
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from  mismanagement  are  promoted  in 
a  greater  degree  by  joint  stock  banks 
than  by  private  bankers.  All  the  evi* 
dence  taken  before  the  committees 
tends  to  shew  that  joint  stock  banks  are 
not  so  discreetly  managed  as  private 
banks.  Indeed,  the  same  may  be  pre* 
dicated  of  every  joint  stock  concern.— 
The  paid  agent  of  a  numerous  proprio* 
tary  never  will  display  the  same 
Tigi lance,  economy*  and  foresight  as  the 
individual  acting  for  himself  whose 
whole  interests  are  involved  in  the 
concern,  and  who  reaps  the  reward 
entire  of  his  good  or  baa  success.  We 
•hall  say  no  more  at  present  on  this 

J»art  of  the  subject,  as  we  propose  in  a 
uture  number  to  explain  more  fully  the 
Erinciptes  upon  which  joint  stock  banks 
ave  hitherto  been  conducted,  especi- 
ally in  this  country,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged defects  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  relating  to  them.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  these  defects,  since  not* 
withstanding  the  mischiefs  which  they 
have  caused,  the  legislature  has  hitherto 
•hewn  no  disposition  to  remove  them. 
But  it  is  with  their  injurious  influence 
upon  the  currency  we  are  at  present 
concerned,  and  this  can  never  cease  as 
long  as  joint  stock  banks  are  permitted 
to  issue  paper  money,  no  matter  how 
perfect  their  constitution  may  be  in 
every  other  respect. 

The  effects  of  rival  banks  of  issue  on 
the  fluctuations  of  trade  may  be  thus 
briefly  described.  When  trade  is  pros- 
perous, and  prices  are  high,  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  will  bear  some 
addition  to  be  made  to  it  without  being 
thereby  depreciated.  Each  bank  will 
•truggle  that  this  addition  shall  proceed 
from  its  own  issues,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose will  discount  more  paper  upon 
more  liberal  terms  than  before.  From 
this  conduct  of  the  banks,  trade  will 
receive  an  additional,  an  unnatural,  but 
a  temporary  impetus.  Manufacturers 
and  merchants  will  make  and  import  a 
larger  quantity  of  goods  for  which  they 
anticipate  a  speedy  sale  upon  credit,  at 
the  same  time  purchasers  are  more 
ready  to  give  bills,  as  they  are  confident 
that  when  the  bills  come  to  maturity 
they  can  easily  procure  money  to  pay 
them  from  the  banks.  While  this  state 
of  things  continues,  all  is  prosperous, 
and  the  banks  in  particular  make  large 
profits  from  the  quantity  of  bills  which 
tbff/^  discount.  The  circulation  »  full 
to  overBowiag.      But  the  ezchaii|Qa 


gradually  turn  and  become  adverse,  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  banker's  hands 
rapidly  diminishes.  Every  bank  is 
obliged  to  contract  its  discounts  oflen 
very  abruptly,  and  is  happy  if  by  such 
a  course  it  can  avert  the  impending 
ruin.  But  this  conduct,  although  it 
may  taye  the  banks,  is  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  a  paralysis  of  trade,  and 
general  public  distress.  Those  who 
expected  with  confidence  to  fulfil  their 
engagements  by  getting  their  bills  dis- 
counted are  disappointed,  and  are 
either  reduced  to  insolvency  or  obliged 
at  great  loss  to  force  an  immediate  sale  , 
of  their  goods  in  a  dull  and  overstocked 
market.  The  public  scarcely  able  to 
fulfil  their  existing  engagements,  are 
unwilling  to  enter  upon  new  ones.-— 
Most  people  then  discover  that  during 
the  excitement,  they  purchased  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  they  can 
either  dispose  of,  or  afford  to  keep  on 
hands.  Money  becomes  ertry  day 
more  scarce,  and  goods  fall  in  value 
with  still  greater  rapidity.  The  de* 
pression  of  trade  makes  that  amount  of 
currency  redundant,  which  in  ordinary 
times  would  not  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  conduct  the  exchanges  of  the  com- 
munity. The  demand  for  gold  there- 
fore continues  for  exportation,  some 
of  the  worst  conducted  banks  are 
unable  to  withstand  the  pressure,  they 
stop  payment,  then  a  public  panic 
arises,  and  gold  is  demanded  for  hoard- 
ing as  well  as  exportation.  To  this 
latter  demand  there  is  no  limit.  The 
demand  for  gold  for  exportation  ceases 
as  soon  as  the  currency  is  suflliciently 
contracted,  for  the  exchanges  then 
must  turn  ;  but  the  demand  for  gold  for 
hoarding  proceeds  with  augmented  n^ 
pidity,  it  is  like  an  epidemic,  one  man 
runs  to  the  bank  for  gold,  because  be 
sees  his  neighbour  do  the  same,  and 
this  demand  may  continue  as  long  as  a 
bank  note  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  It  is  like  the  plague,  or  any  other 
infectious  disease  which  may  cease  of 
itself,  although  no  human  power  can 
arrest  its  progress.  In  this  general 
calamity  the  poorest  are  overwhelmed, 
the  wealthy  alone  survive  the  shock.— 
Af\cr  a  few  months  trade  recommences 
and  is  conducted  for  some  time  with 
considerable  caution  :  confidence  gra- 
dually revives  ;  the  banks  increase  their 
issues  ;  trade  becomes  more  lively,  and 
then  the  former  events  occur  in  the 
same  order  as  before  ;  and  as  long  as 
mi\\MS^%x«  ^»\BiU«dU>  make  paper 
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moii^y,  there  will  be  a  perpetual  vicit- 
aitude  of  trade  in  nearly  the  following 
order. 


^^^atlon-Coo^^ 
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The  period  of  this  circle  is  about  five 
rears,  but  the  calamity  has  hitherto 
been  mitigated  by  the  assistance  which 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  have  been  able  to  give  to  other 
banks  in  seasons  of  public  distress. 

But,  if  to  avoid  those  evils,  it  is 
necessary  that  one  great  institution 
ahoiild  possess  the  means  of  regulating 
the  circulation  of  the  metropolitan 
district  directly,  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
Ireland  indirectly,  it  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that  this  insti- 
tnUon  should  be  no  other  than  the 
present  Bank  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  body 
already  in  existence,  and  long  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  with  discretion  those 
powers  which  we  contend  must  be 
lodired  somewhere.  Its  paid-up  capital 
exceeds  the  amount  or  the  capitals 
of  all  the  other  banks  in  Ireland 
combined.*  Its  notes  have  never  fallen 
into  discredit,  and  have  been  so  well 
executed  as  to  defy  the  arts  of  the 
forger.  In  seasons  of  alarm,  it  feels  no 
apprehension  fbr  its  own  safety  and  is 


able,  and  has  proved  itself  willing  to 
afford  assistance  to  other  banks.  It  is 
to  Dublin,  all  that  the  Bank  of  England 
is  to  London,  and  comparing  the  two 
banks,  and  the  two  countries,  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  will  not  suffer  by  the  com« 
parison.  This  last  statement  may  ap« 
pear  almost  a  paradox  to  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  of  the  prudence  of  its 
directors,  and  yet  we  shall  prove  the  fact 
by  reference  to  authentic  documents, 
and  without  offering  any  disparagement 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  we  assert  that 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  need  not  shrink 
from  a  comparison  with  that  powerful 
and  wealthy  body.  We  shall  have 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  notice  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  against 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  brought  forward  to  oppose 
a  renewal  of  its  charter. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  compare  the 
capitals  of  those  two  great  banks.  The 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
£14.553,000  vide  report  188:J.  Q.  44? 
J.  Horsley  Palmer.  That  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  is  £3,000,000  of  the  late 
Irish  currency  or  £2,769,230  sterling 
(report  1887,  Appendix  P.  148)  being 
about  one-fifth  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  no  one 
pretends  that  the  relative  wealth  and 
trade  of  the  two  countries  is  not  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  five  to 
one  on  the  side  of  England.  Our 
readers  arc  aware  that  at  the  time  of 
the  union  the  contributions  of  the  two 
countries  to  the  public  revenue  was 
fixed  at  the  proportion  of  17  to  2  or  8*5 
to  1,  that  oeing  supposed  to  be  the 
proportion  of  the  relative  capabilities  of 
the  two  kingrdoms,  and  that  since  the 
union  England  has  contributed  in  a 
much  jrreater  proportion.  The  trade 
of  Endiind  is  more  than  twenty  times 
that  o?  Ireland,  and  if  instead  of  com- 


*  The  returns  made  to  Parliament  give  us  the  following  Ibt  of  all  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks  in  Ireland  with  their  respective  paid  up  capitals.  Hibernian  Bank  250,000i^ ; 
Provincial  do.  491,780/.;  Northern  do.  1 22,275/. ;  Belfast  do.  125,000/.;  Agricul- 
toral  &c  do.  352.789/. ;  National  Bank,  English  proprietors,  245,575/. ;  Da  Irish 
pronrietors,  166,262/.  ;  Royal  Bank  199,275/.  ;  Southern  Bank  50,000/. ;  Total 
2,00*2,956/.  Of  the  above,  the  Southern  Bank  has  failed  since  the  return  was  made, 
and  the  Agricultural  and  CommerciHl  Bank  stopped  payment  for  a  time,  and  lost  by 
bad  debts  and  mismanagement  about  100,000/.  of  its  capital.  Besides,  many  of  those 
banks  are  proprietors  of  several  of  their  own  shares,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  as 
if  those  shares  had  never  existed,  and  occasions  a  deduction  to  that  amount  from  their 
real  capital,  so  that  we  may  fairly  compute  that  the  paid  up  capital  of  all  the  joint 
stock  banks  in  Ireland  does  not  amount  to  one  million.  The  paid  up  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  is  3,000,000/.  late  currency,  and  its  capital  inc\ud\n%  \)VLW^tk%%^  mtM^ 
kc,  aBdremrrtdfie&iit^  baB  been  compated  at  noarly  one*  aA4  %\MM>2biiXirai&« 
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paring  the  kingdoms  we  compare  the 
twocapital  cities,  the  samedisproportion 
\(ill  be  found  to  exist.  Thus  if  we 
compare  the  capitals  of  the  two  great 
national  banks  with  tlie  wants  of  the 
two  countries,  the  advantage  will  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland.  But  as  it  is  admitted  that  the 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  fully 
equal  to  the  duties  it  has  to  perform, 
and  is  an  ample  guarantee  for  its 
solvency  under  any  circumstances,  we 
may  safely  predicate  the  same  thing 
respecting  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

This  undoubted  solvency  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  the  capability  of  instanta- 
neously meeting  any  demand  that  U 
likely  to  be  made  upon  it,  is  the 
greatest  merit  which  it  can  possibly 
possess  as  a  national  bankt  and  it  seems 
to  be  universally  admitted.  Its  greatest 
enemies  have  not  ventured  to  deny 
that  it  deserves  this  praise.  Thus  Mr. 
Pim  to  Q.  446,  **  I  never  knew  either 
the  bank  of  Ireland  or  bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  discredited."  And  again  Mr. 
Wilson,  report  1838  to  Q.  1058. 

"  The  public  at  large  seem  perfectly 
well  satisfied  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
note,  and  never  in  any  panic  that  I 
recollect,  or  have  heard  of,  has  there 
been  the  slightest  discredit  thrown  upon 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  note,  the  public  have 
been  in  all  cases  williog  to  receive  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  note.*'  Q.  1060,  «  Has 
there  ever  been  any  run  upon  you  ?  A. 
Not  of  any  signification." 

Again  Mr.  Needham,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Ro}al  Bank,  a  rival 
establishment,  gives  this  evidence,  re- 
port 1838,  Q.  1714. 

*'  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it 
would  be  expedient  in  any  future  altera- 
tion of  the  law,  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
note  should  be  made  a  legal  tender  in 
Ireland,  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  Bank 
of  England  note  is  made  a  legal  tender  in 
England  ?*'  A.  «  1  should  think  it  a 
very  desirable  regulation."  Q.  1715, 
<*  Have  you  ever  known  a  Bank  of 
Ireland  note  practically  discredited  in 
Ireland?"  A.  Never.  Q.  1716,  •«  You 
have  never  heard  of  any  such  ?"  «*  A. 
Never." 

Next  in  importance  to  the  solvency 

of  the  bank  which  issues  a  note  is  its 

security  from  forgery.     What  avails  it 

to  the  public  that  the  note  if  good  is 

Bure  to  be  paid,  if  they  cannot  feel 

tolerably  sure  that  the  note  which  is 


offered  to  them  is  a  good  one.  It  nmsfc 
be  received  with  caution  and  distrust ; 
whereas  paper,  to  fulfil  properly  the 
functions  of  money,  should  be  received 
without  fear  or  hesitation  by  all  classes 
of  society,  so  that  every  man  may 
readily  know  what  he  possesses.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  easy  to  compute  to  what 
extent  forgery  is  carried  in  either 
country,  but  the  relative  extents  ia 
England  and  Ireland  may  be  thus 
ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy.— 
The  end  of  a  forged  note's  career  is 
generally  to  be  presented  at  the  bank 
for  payment.  The  person  who  is  so 
unfortunate  as  tq  receive  a  forged  note 
is  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
unauthorized  iudividuars  assertion  that 
it  is  forged :  he  will  take  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  of  presenting  it 
to  the  bank  before  he  puts  up  with  the 
loss.  The  number  of  forged  notes, 
therefore,  presented  for  payment  at  the 
bank  will  give  some  idea  of  the  total 
number  of  forgeries ;  and  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportioa 
of  those  presented  to  those  which  are 
not  presented  is  different  in  the  two 
countries,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
relative  number  of  forged  notes  pre- 
sented for  payment  in  the  two  countries 
is  a  just  criterion  of  the  propotumal 
extent  to  which  forgery  prevails  ia 
each.  We  have  returns  of  such  pre- 
sentations. In  report  1833,  Appendix, 
No.  62,  is  '*  an  account  of  forgeries 
of  Bank  Notes  discovered  to  be  forged, 
by  presentation  for  payment  or  other- 
wise." This  return  extends  only  to  the 
preceding  four  years,  and  from  it  we 
find  that  in  those  four  years  there  were 
3,289  forged  notes  discovered,  of  which 
the  nominal  value  was  £9,834.  This 
return  relates  solely  to  the  Bank  of 
England  notes.  But  in  report  1837, 
appendix  No.  'J8,  there  is  **  an  account 
of  forgeries  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
notes  discovered  to  be  forged,  by 
presentation  for  payment,  or  otherwise, 
during  the  last  four  years."  From  this 
return  it  appears  that  in  those  foar 
years  there  were  597  forged  notes,  and 
that  their  nominal  value  was  J8757  IDs. 
Thus  the  loss  which  the  public  sustained 
by  forgery  of  Bank  of  Ireland  notes 
is  not  one-twelfth  of  that  caused  by 
forgery  of  Bank  of  England  notes.— 
But  if  the  notes  had  been  equally  well 
engraved  in  both  countries,  the  loss  in 
each  ought  to  have  been  in  proportion 
to  the  circulation  which  in  England 
vr^  ou  T)iXi vi^i«s^  £  19,900,000,  and  in 
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Ireland  jC-2,700,000.  or  more  than  one- 
uxtb.  Thus  a  person  receivings  a  sum 
in  apparent  Bink  of  England  notes 
incurs  twice  as  much  risk  of  suffering 
from  forgery  as  if  the  same  sum  had 
been  paid  to  him  in  nominal  Bank  of 
Ireland  notes.  And  yet,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  arc  more 
favourable  to  forgeries  in  Ireland. — 
Small  notes  are  always  most  apt  to  be 
forged,  because  people  are  less  cautious 
in  receiving  them  ;  and  in  Ireland  the 
circulation  of  small  notes,  that  is,  of 
notes  under  £5  in  value,  exceeded  one 
million,  while  in  England  the  circulation 
of  such  notes  was  only  about  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  was  of 
the  small  notes,  almost  exclusively,  that 
the  forgeries  were  committed  in  Ireland. 
There  were  1869  forged  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  of  £5  and  upwards  during 
four  years,  and  during  an  equal  period, 
only  one  Bank  of  Ireland  note  of  £5 
or  upwards  was  forged,  viz  :  a  solitary 
£10  note,  which  was  detected  in  the 
jear  1834.  The  evidence  given  in 
the  reports  clearly  shows  what  indeed 
is  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  this 
security  of  tne  public  from  forgery  of 
Bank  of  Ireland  notes  is  owing  to  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  with  which  they 
have  been  executed,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  as  an  instance  of  the 
good  conduct  of  the  directors. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land circulation,  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  yet  not  redun- 
dant. This  follows  from  the  fact  that  very 
little  gold  circulates,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
circulation  was  deficient,  and  that  there 
is  no  demand  for  gold,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  it  were  redundant.  Thus, 
as  a  bank  of  issue,  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
fulfils  its  duty  to  the  public  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  keeping  it  constantly 
supplied  with  a  circulation,  neither  de- 
ficient nor  redundant,  of  notes  payable 
on  demand  by  a  body  of  unquestion- 
able solvency,  and  with  a  security  ^om 
forgery  which  the  Bank  of  England 
has  been  unable  to  procure  for  her 
notes. 

With  respect  to  the  accommodation 
aflTorded  to  the  trading  interests,  and 
to  the  public  at  large  by  those  two 
institutions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  will  not 
suffer  from  the  comnarison,  whether 
the  accommodation  which  it  affords  is 
compared  with  the  necessities  of  the 
Vol.  XV. 


country  or  the  available  resources  of 
the  bank.  In  making  this  comparison, 
however,  we  by  no  means  imply  that 
the  excellence  of  a  national  bank  is  to 
be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cantile paper  which  it  discounts.  On 
the  contrary,  its  more  important  duties 
require  that  it  should  not  discount  near 
so  much  in  proportion  to  its  capital  as 
other  banks  may  do  with  comparative 
safety  ;  but  as  a  charge  has  been  made 
against  the  Bank  of  Ireland  of  not 
discounting  enough,  we  shall  meet  this 
charge  in  the  first  instance  by  compar- 
ing its  conduct  in  this  respect  with 
that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  ap- 
pears from  Report,  1833,  Appendix, 
No.  45,  that  the  average  amount  of 
bills  and  notes  under  discount  at  the 
Bank  of  England  during  the  four 
years  preceding  the  return  was  about 
£2,500,000  ;  and  by  a  similar  return 
from  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  it  appears 
that  the  average  amount  of  bills  and 
notes  under  discount  by  the  latter  bank 
for  the  same  four  years  amounts  to 
£2,800,000.  See  Report,  1837,  Ap- 
pendix, No.  23.  Thus  the  returns 
firovc  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  abso- 
utely  discounts  a  greater  amount  of 
bills  than  the  Bank  of  England  I  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  dis- 
counts much  more  than  the  other  rela- 
tively to  the  trade  of  the  country  and 
the  resources  of  the  Bank.  Indeed 
we  believe,  that  in  ordinary  times  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  could  not  discount 
much  more  than  it  does,  without  mate- 
rially endangering  its  power  of  per- 
forming its  other  duties.  By  doing  so, 
the  proprietors  of  bank  stock  might 
receive  a  greater  dividend,  but  the 
security  of  the  public  would  be  sacri- 
ficed to  their  private  interests.  The 
duties  of  the  bank  of  issue  are  thus 
described  by  J.  Horsley  Palmer  in  his 
answer  to  question  198,  Report,  1833: 

<'  The  Bank  of  England  is  required  to 
provide  a  requisite  supply  of  paper  money 
for  the  average  circulation  of  the  sphere 
in  which  it  acts,  and  to  uphold  public  and 
private  credit  when  called  upon.  When 
commercial  credit  is  affected,  it  is  in  such 
times  that  the  credit  of  a  great  body  like 
the  Bank  of  England  is  available  to 
uphold  the  credit  of  the  country." 

How  could  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in 
1836  have  given  the  assistance  which 
it  did  to  other  banks,  if  like  them  it 
had  traded  to  the  uXiao&t  ex\jc^\.  q\ 
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Hi  reiotireefl.     In  "report  1833,  Mr 
Fierce  Mahony,  no  particular  friend  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  is  asked,  Q.  4098, 

**  Are  ytm  aware  that  in  the  pro- 
gte9B  of  that  pressure  (viz:  the  pres- 
fare  in  1836,)  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
interposed  with  the  aid  of  its  credit  in 
support  of  the  banking  interest  of  the 
country.**  A.  <*Yet,  they  did.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  information, 
there  were  bnt  three  banks  that  did  not 

Sit  assistance;  those   were   Latouche's, 
oyle    and    Co*8.,    and   the   Provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland;  I  mean  by  discounts.** 

A  further  proof  of  the  exertions 
made  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  up- 
hold the  credit  of  the  other  banks  is, 
that  although  the  average  amount  of 
fold  and  silver  coin  in  its  chests,  du- 
ring the  year  1836,  and  the  four  pre- 
ceding years,  exceeded  700,000/.  (see 
Report  1837,  Appendix  No.  29,)  yet 
in  that  year  they  imported  about 
400,000  sovereigns.  See  T.  Wilson's 
answer  to  question  1,000,  Report  1838. 
This  gold  was  brought  over  to  supply 
the  watits  of  other  banks.  See  Report 
1638. 

Answer  to  Q.  1071 1 

**  I  conceiye  so ;  but  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  add,  that  on  looking  back  to  the 
transactions  that  took  place  during  the 
panic  in  October  and  November,  1836; 
the  displacement  of  gold  that  arose  in  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  and  its  branches,  from 
the  calls  unconnected  with  the  supply  of 
other  banks,  did  not»  at  any  one  period, 
exceed  20,000/.** 

But  certainly  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
could  not  have  given  this  assistance  to 
other  banks,  if  It  had  traded  in  equal 
proportion  by  the  discount  of  commer- 
cial bills.  On  the  contrary,  it,  too, 
would  have  felt  the  pressure,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  increase  the  general 
distress  by  reducing  its  discounts,  and 
contracting  its  circulation ;  and  other 
banks,  instead  of  receiving  the  assis- 
tance for  which  they .  Applied,  would 
have  found  it,  like  themselves,  engaged 
in  an  arduous  struggle  for  mere  exis- 
tence. And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this 
caution  of  the  bank,  to  keep  the  chief 
part  of  its  resources  available  to  meet 
every  great  emergency,  and  not  to  be 
•educed  into  an  opposite  line  of  con- 
duct by  any  temptation  of  immediate 
profit*  has  been  made  the  foundation  of 
a  Bcrioos  charge  against  it. 


In  the  report  of  1838  this  charge  is 
advanced  by  Mr.  I.  Callaghan,  and 
Mr.  J.  Dunne  :  we  shall  examine  their 
evidence,  and  give  up  the  entire  ques- 
tion if  we  fail  to  prove,  that  their  an- 
swers to  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
committee,  show  a  recklessness  of  as- 
sertion, and  a  sophistry  of  argument, 
that  a  radical  orator  would  scarcely 
venture  to  employ  in  addressing  a  mob 
at  the  Corn- Exchange. 

In  the  Report  of  1838,  Mr.  Ignatius 
Callaghan  gives  the  following  evidence 
to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Hiber- 
nian Bank  to  tne  Bank  of  Ireland,  in 
proportion  to  its  resources  :— 

'*  Q.  1249.  Can  you  state  the  average 
annual  extent  with  which  you,  with  a 
capitalof  250,000/.  discount  bills  for  mer- 
chants in  Dublin?** 

This  question  was  put  to  him  by 
Mr.  0*Connel],  and  was  thus  an- 
swered : 

"  I  will  suppose  about,  at  a  ffnea, 
1,250,000/.  certainly,  per  annnm-^rather 
more. 

«  Q.  1255.  What  is  the  ayerage  a- 
mount  of  your  deposits  ? 

**  A.  They  are  never  down  to 
100.000/1 

*<  Q.  1262.  Are  you  aware  to  what 
extent  is  the  average  accommpdation  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  gives  the  public? 

"  A.  I  take  one  year,  as  compared  with 
ours.** 

<*  Q.  1263.  What  year  was  that  ? 

«A.  1836;  and  they  discounted  for 
the  public  in  Dublin,  4,078,000/.** 

**  Q  1264.  What  do  you  estimate  their 
capital  at  ? 

**  A.  I  calculate  their  capital  at 
7,000,000/.  in  this  way.  they  had,  ia 
issue,  between  the  issue  and  the  deposits, 
the  public  money  lodged  with  them,  they 
had  7,000,000/.  over  and  above  their  ca- 
pital.  With  that  7,000,000/.  or  therea- 
bouts,  they  discounted  40,78,000  ta  Me 
year.  We,  with  250,000,  discoiaUed  oae- 
ihird  of  that:* 

The  reader  has  probably  remarked 
already  one  error  in  this  calculatioa. 
While  Mr.  I.  Callaghan  very  properly 
considers  the  deposits  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  to  bo  part  of  their  available 
means  of  discount,  he  omits  to  take 
the  deposits  in  his  own  bank  into  con- 
sideration. These  be  had  stated  to 
exceed  100,000/. ;   aud,  thcrefoi^  be 
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should  have  stated  fiSOJOOOL  instead  of 
260,000/.  to  be  the  means  with  which 
his  bank  had  discounted  such  an  a- 
mount  of  bills.  This  error  makes  the 
result  of  his  calculation  wrong  in  the 
proportion  of  7  to  5.  We  presume 
that  this  error  arose  from  inadvertence, 
but  there  are  two  other  gross  mistakes 
in  the  above  extract  from  his  evidence, 
for  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account 


He  evidently  takes  his  statement  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  discounts  in  the 
year  1836,  from  the  Report  of  1887, 
Appendix  No.  25,  which  gives  **aa 
account  of  the  total  amount  of  Dublin, 
English,  and  Scotch  bills  diseounted  in 
Dublin,  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  du- 
ring the  year  1836."  This  return  ia 
given  in  a  tabular  form,  thus : 


Dublin  Bills. 
4,078,554/. 

English  Bills. 
],819.855/L 

Scotch  Bills. 
84,852iL 

ToUl. 
5,483,26U 

With  this  return  before  his  eyes,  is 
it  not  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Ignatius 
Callaghan  should  state  the  first  number 
as  being  the  amount  of  discounts  done 
by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  that  year. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  equal  accom- 
modation is  not  given  to  trade,  whe- 
ther the  bill  discounted  be  English  or 
Irish.  •  When  a  Dublin  merchant  ex- 

Eorts  wool  to  England,  and  receives  a 
Ul  in  exchange,  the  Bank,  by  dis- 
counting it,  enables  him  to  buy  more 
wool  in  the  country,  and  promotes  its 
trade  fully  a*  much  as  if  the  bill  were 
drawn  by  one  Dublin  man  upon  ano- 
ther ;  and  mucl^  more  than  if  it  were  a 
country  gentleman's  bill,  which,  gene- 
rally, is  a  mere  Atto,  drawn  for  his  ac- 
commodation. We  might  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Callaghan  respec- 
ting the  value  of  the  protested  bills  in 
the  possession  of  the  Hibernian  Bank, 
for  proof  that  it  discounts  many  bills 
of  this  worthless  character. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  Mr. 
Callagban's  mistakes.  When  he  made 
a  charge  against  the  bank,  found- 
ed upon  an  alleged  disproportion  be- 
tween its  works  and  its  capabilifies,  he 
pats  on  the  side  of  its  capabilities,  or 
means  of  discounting,  all  its  circulation 
and  deposits,  whether  at  the  head  bank, 
or  at  its  branches ;  it  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary, in  common  justice,  to  give 
credit  to  the  bank  for  all  its  discounts 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  Dublin. 
It  is  almost  awurd  to  charge  the  bank 
with  half  a  million  of  paper,  which  it 
issues  in  Cork,  and  to  say,  here  is  an 
issue  with  which  the  bank  might  have 
discounted  bills ;  and  yet  to  neglect  to 
take  into  consideration  the  very  liills, 
by  the  discount  of  which  that  paper 
got  into  circulation  ;  and  yet  this  is 
what  Mr.  Callaghan  has  done,  for 
he  refers  merely  to  the  amount  of  Irish 
bills  diaccfonted  in  DabUn,  although  he 
bad  befSrae  him  the  it tuni   of  the 


amount  of  bills  discounted  that  year  by 
the  branch  banks,  (Report  1837,  Ap> 
pendix,  p,  152,)  which  proved  that  the 
branch  banks  discounted  7,586,700A 
Thus  the  returns  showed,  that  instead 
of  4,078,000/.  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Callaghan,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  dis- 
counted the  amount  of  1 3,069,96 ]/• 
We  acquit  Mr.  Callaghan  of  any  inten- 
tion to  deceive  the  committee  by  those 
gross  misstatements ;  we  are  sure  he  is 
fully  capable  of  making  them  by  mis* 
take.  His  evidence,  however,  remind- 
ed us  of  an  anecdote  of  the  first  Lord 
Norbury*  This  nobleman  called  apoQ 
a  tradesman,  in  whose  bill  he  had  de* 
tected  many  overcharges,  and  the  foU 
lowing  conversation  took  place : 

Lord  iSr._Mf.  8.  I  find  21  mistakes 
in  your  bill. 

Mr,  S, — Indeed  I— I  am  very  sorry, 
but  I  will  take  care  to  correct  them. 

Lord  N. — Well :  here  you  have 
charged  roe  with  this,  which  I  paid  for 
last  year.  You  have  overcharged  me 
for  this.  You  have  charged  me  with 
this,  which  I  returned  to  you ;  and 
with  this,  which  I  never  ffot ;  and  here 
is  the  same  thing  charged  twice  to  me, 
and  several  other  wrong  items« 

Mr.  iS.— Well,  my  Lord,  I  shall  CON 
rect  them  all ;  they  were  quite  unia* 
tentional  on  my  part — mere  mistakes* 

Lord  iST. — So  I  should  have  thought, 
indeed,  Mr.  S.  ^  any  one  of  them  hmi 
been  in  my  favour. 

Perhaps  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  how  little  weight  is  due  to  Mr* 
Caliaghan's  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  banking,  but  we  shall  give  a  few 
more  specimens  of  it,  that  we  may 
answer  every  charge  which  he  hai 
made  against  the  Bank  of  Ireland : 

«  0.1146  Does  that  show  a  profit 
and  loss  aoeouat? 
[The  qnsatioa  reforei  to  the  mattier 
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in  wliich  the  account  of  profit  and  loss 
was  kept  by  the  Hibernian  Bank.] 

'*  A.  It  is  in  another  form :  in  foot  we 
have  now  a  considerable  surplus ;  as  well 
as  my  memory  serves  me,  it  has  the  assets 
of  the  company,  and  then  the  public  lia- 
bilities. Those  two  are  added  together: 
our  capital  is  deducted — our  paid-up 
250,000-^and  the  balance  appears  as  the 
profits  of  the  company.** 

This  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  add  his 
debts  and  his  credits  together,  in  order 
to  compute  his  wealth.  Any  person 
in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with  ac- 
counts, will  at  once  perceive,  that  for 
the  object  proposed,  the  liabilities 
ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  origi- 
nal capita],  and  the  sum  deducted  from 
the  assets. 

•<Q.1164.  What  is  the  amount  of 
dividends  you  have  paid  half-yearly  ? 

<*  A.  At  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per 
annum— two  per  cent,  half-yearly. 
'   (*  Q.  1165.  That,  of  course,  is  only  on 
the  paid-up  capital  ? 

*'  A.  Yes :  the  same  rate  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  is  now  paying ;  as  I  hold  it,  their 
■tock  of  100/.  is  quoted  in  the  market  as 
upwards  of  200/.  and  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  what  they  pay«** 

This  gentleman  does  not  perceive, 
that  the  market  price  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter,  as  it  is  necessarily 
proportional  to  the  dividend. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  serious 
charge  made  against  the  bank  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  Mr.  Callaghan  and 
Mr.  Dunne  appear  to  have  joined. 
We  cannot  distinguish  their  evidence, 
nor  is  it  material.  They  were  both 
directors  of  the  Hibernian  bank,  sent 
over  to  London  to  give  evidence  to 

?revent  the  renewal  of  the  bank  of 
reland  charter,  or  as  it  is  thus  stated 
fai  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr. 
0*Connell. 

Q.  1207. — <<  You  have  come  over 
here  as  a  deputation  to  prevent  the 
renewal  of  the  charter,  or  monopoly  ? 
,  A. — **  Yes ;  and  as  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  stated  we  should  be  exa- 
mined, we  have  stayed  in  London  to  be 
examined.** 

They  charged  the  bank  of  Ireland 
with  something  like  a  conspiracy  to  put 
down  all  other  banking  establishments  by 
unfair  means.  They  only  venture,  how- 
ever, to  state  one  fact  in  support  of  this 
charge;  and  Mr.  Callaghan's  anzi- 
etf  to  briag  forirard  this  (act  was  so 


great,  that  he  first  mentions  it  in 
answer  to  a  question  on  which  it  has 
nor  the  slightest  bearing. 

Q.  1222. — «  There  have  been  altera- 
Uons  in  the  law  by  subsequent  statutes? 

A. — <*  There  have ;  but  we  have  not 
got  any  of  the  advantages  promised  to 
us,  for  the  subsequent  statutes  do  not 
relieve  us  at  all.  The  Hibernian  baok, 
dealing  in  English  hiUst  sent  a  docket 
to  the  bank,  and  in  a  whimsical  way 
they  were  refused,  just  previous  to  the 
panic  ;  it  was  for  several  thousands ;  the 
answer  we  ^ot  back  was,  that  no  paper 
would  be  done  at  a  longer  date  than 
twenty-one  days ;  it  was  a  sudden  order 
of  the  bank  of  Ireland  board.** 

Q.  1224. — **  By  a  docket,  you  mean  a 
number  of  bills  sent  in  to  be  discounted? 

A "Yes,  I  do.*' 

And  in  answer  to 

Q.  1318 <•  With  regard  to  our  own 

bank,  we  sent  there,  (t. «.  to  the  bank  of 
Ireland,)  and  they  refused  to  discount 
some  bills  which  we  tendered  for  discount, 
not  for  our  own  immediate  wants,  but  to 
supply  the  wants  of  others ;  other  banks 
that  we  were  doing  for  at  the  moment ; 
the  monopoly  of  the  bank  at  that  time 
injured  those  banks  very  considerably. 

Q.  1319. — «  You  were  agente  for  somt 
of  the  country  banks. 

A. — «« Yes. 

Q.  1320.— «*  For  what? 

A «<.Two  Belfast  bank& 

Q.  1321.— »  Joint-stock  banks? 

A.—"  Yes. 

Q.  1322 «  Resident  in  Belfast? 

A.^«»Yes. 

Q.  1323 "  Were  you  obliged  to  cease 

accommodating  by  reason  of  any  thing 
that  occurred  between  you  and  the  bank 
of  Ireland? 

A. — *<  Yes,  we  were ;  and  if  we  had 
got  some  small  accommodation  from  the 
bank  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  it  would 
have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  the  panic, 
and  the  injury  that  afterwards  occurred 
from  the  want  of  that  accommodation. 

Q.  1324 <*  What  security  did  yon 

tender  on  behalf  of  the  Belfast  banks 
which  they  rejected  ? 

A. — «  i'lrst-rate  bills ;  the  first  dass 
of  English  bills,  banker's  bills. 

Q.  1325.—"  With  more  than  one 
name  on  them  ? 

A. — **  Probably  ten  or  twelve  names 
on  them,  with  thtv  very  first  secnrity; 
they  w^ere  the  first  class  of  bills. 

Q.  1326— <«  They  peremptorily  refused 
to  discount? 

A.—**  They  kept  the  docket  one  entire 
day,  and  our  secretary  was  so  certain  of 
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accommodation  being  granted  to  the 
Hibernian  bank,  that  althoagh  it  is  cnsto- 
mary  for  merchants  and  traders  to  send  to 
Ibe  bank  for  an  answer  at  one  o*cIock» 
our  secretary  thought  that  it  was  so  un- 
likely that  they  would  refuse  to  discount 
the  bills  we  had  sent,  that  he  omitted  or 
neglected  to  send  for  an  answer,  and  at 
B  late  hour  in  the  day,  four  o'clock,  he 
heard  the  bills  were  refused  to  be  die- 
counted. 

Q.  1328. — «  Twenty-four  hours  was 
B  matter  of  life  and  death  to  your  corres- 
pondents, then? 

A. — «  Certainly;  if  they  were  dis- 
counted that  day  it  would  have  been'^of 
material  use,  and  hare  prevented  us  from 
refusing  to  continue  paying  their  orders 
and  notes,  which  were  payable  at  our 
bank. 

Q.  1329 **  What  was  the  reason  as- 
signed by  the  bank  of  Ireland  for  the 
refusal,  when  it  came? 

A. — **  They  said,  for  the  future  they 
would  not  discount  any  bilb  of  a  longer 
date  than  twenty-one  days. 

Q.  1330— «*  What  was  the  length  of 
time  these  bills  had  to  run  ? 

A. — ^  I  should  think  about  thirty  daya 
i— from  thirty  to  thirty-five  days. 

Q.  1331 •*  Was    the   limitation   of 

twenty-one  daya  a  new  rule  which  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  made  at  that  particular 
rooroeut  ? 

A. — *■  Yes ;  but  they  only  announced 
it  that  evening. 

Q.  1835. — «  At  last  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land was  forced  to  meet  the  alarm  by  a 
large  advance  ? 

A. "They  advanced   to    the   other 

establishments  two  or  three  days  after, 
and  they  discounted  other  bills  for  us. 
(Mr.  CallHghan.)  The  bank  afterwards 
gave  the  accommodation  which  they  re- 
futed, and  which*  if  they  had  given  two 
or  three  days  earlier,  the  panic  would  not 
have  happened. 

Q.  1338. — "  How  do  you  account  for 
the  refusal  of  the  bank  that  day  ?  How 
do  you  account  for  it  in  your  own  mind? 

A.  *<  I  do  not  know  what  answer  to 
give  to  that,  txcrpi  that  they  cerUinly 
iucrvBsed  the  panic ;  I  do  not  know  what 
reason  they  had  for  doing  it.  (Mr.  CaU 
laghan.)  'Public  opinion  was  saying  for 
a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  or  a  month  before 
that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  limiting 
iu  discounts,  with  a  view  of  crushing  all 
other  banking  concerns;  that  was  the 
public  voice  distinctly  through  Dublin. 

Q.  1430.— **  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  serious  effect  which  was  produced  on 
the  banks  that  continued  solvent? 

A. — *'  We  did  business  for  two  as  sol- 
Tent  \mn\LM  n  «o/  in  Jrehmd,  not  except- 


ing the  Bank  of  Ireland  itself.  Their 
notes  were  payable  at  our  office  iu 
Dublin;  and  we  wished  to  give  them 
without  interference  with  that  accommo- 
dation which  we  would  give  our  Dublin 
friends,  all  the  support  in  such  a  crisis 
that  was  necessary,  and  certainly  did  put 
in  bills  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  of  such  a 
class  they  were  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world.  They  had,  perhaps,  the  first-rate 
names  in  London  on  them ;  they  had  our 
bank  indorsed  on  them»  and  they  had  the 
Northern  Banks  endorsed  on  them,  and 
all  their  proprietors,  and  some  of  the  first 
characters  in  Ireland,  and  most  whimsically 
they  turned  them  back  on  us,  and  we  should 
not  have  complained  if  we  had  got  a 
week*s  notice  of  such  a  thing,  nor  would 
the  Northern  Banks  have  stopped :  for 
immediately  when  those  were  refused  we 
stopped  paying  the  notes  of  the  Northern 
banks;  it  was  only  for  a  day;  they 
did  not  fail ;  they  proved  their  stability,  for 
they  quitted  connexion  with  u-*  immedi- 
ately, which  showed  their  independence 
more  than  any  thing  I  can  mention." 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the 
transaction  by  the  directora  and  depu- 
tation of  the  Hibernian  Bank.  Their 
evidence  is  liable  to  several  serioui 
observations  which  will  prove  that 
very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it. 
In  the  first  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
implying  a  charge  against  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  of  having  caused  the  panic, 
tliey  allege  that  the  transaction  wai 
just  previous  to  the  panic,  whereat 
their  evidence  proves  that  it  was  when 
the  panic  was  at  its  height,  **  when 
twenty-four  hours  was  a  matter  of  life 
or  death,"  when  the  Hibernian  Bank, 
which  generally  keeps  a  reserve  of 
cash  to  the  amount  of  ^100,000,  was 
unable  without  assistance  to  pay  the 
notes  of  the  northern  banks  for  one 
day  longer  ;  and  when  those  northern 
banks  were  reduced  to  send  their  beat 
bills  to  Dublin  for  re-discount,  not 
having  cash  to  remit  to  their  Dublin 
agents.  Again,  the  secretary  was  to 
certain  that  the  bills  would  not  be 
refused,  that  he  did  not  take  the  trou- 
ble of  sending  for  an  answer  at  the 
usual  hour,  although  time  was  of  such 
vital  importance,  and  yet  for  some  Hme 
it  had  been  pubiicfy  knoum  that  the  bank 
was  limiting  its  discounts  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  all  oUter  banks.  Whatever 
may  be  the  true  account  of  the  trans- 
action, it  is  plain  that  the  one  given  by 
those  gentlemen  is  not  it;  for  their 
ttatemcnt  is  pa\p«\}\^  ^\)%\xi^«^^v^^aa* 
tittent. 
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We  m%Yt  howerer,   arrive  ftt  the 
troth,  bv  oomparing  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  different  parts  of  the  re- 
ports*     The  overtrading  which  pre- 
vailed through  the  earlj  part  of  the 
year  1686,  led  to  a  demand  for  gold, 
and  in  consequence,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were 
obliged  to  contract  their  issues.    Se- 
Teral  Joint  stock  banks,  however,  pre- 
ferring  immediate  profit  to  security, 
instead  of  following  the  same  course, 
increased  their  issues  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opening  left  by  the  ^dimi- 
nished circulation  of  the  great  banks* 
They  soon   felt  the  consequence  of 
their  imprudence,  and  in  Ireland  the 
majority  of  joint  stock  banks  became 
unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with- 
out apulying  for  assistance  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland.     Assistance  in  such  a  case 
can  never  be  granted  as  a  matter  of 
course.    The  general  rule  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land is  not  to  discount  bills  for  banki 
of  issue.     The  reason  of  the  rule  is 
manifest  The  bills  held  by  an  ordinary 
merchant  are  given  to  him  in  payment 
of  his  goods.     They  represent  a  debt 
due  to  him.    When  he  gets  them  dis- 
counted by  the  bank  it  is  no  sign  that 
he  is  overtrading,  since  he  is  merely,  as 
it  were,  receivinff  present  payment  for 
the  goods  which  he  has  sold.     But  the 
case  is  quite  different  when  bills  are 
presented  for  re-discount  by  a  bank  of 
issue.      They  do  not  represent  any 
debt  due  to  such  bank ;   they  were 
merely  given  to  it  iu  exchange  for  its 
own  paper.     They  are,  as  it  were, 
•ecommodation    bills.      Accordinglv, 
the  system  of  re-discounting  by  bants 
of  issue    is  generally  condemned  as 
imprudent  and  dangerous.   On  looking 
to  the  index  to  the  report  of  1837,  and 
title  **  rediscounting  bills  of  exchange," 
we  find  only  one  witness  connected 
with  a  joint  stock  bank  of  issue  defend- 
ing it  as  prudent  and  safe.     That  wit- 
ness was  Mr.  Cassels,  director  of  the 
northern  and  central  banking  company 
of  England,  which,  adopted  that  sys- 
tem very  extensively.     And  mark  the 
Teanlt.      The    northern    and    central 
bankiog   company    has   since   failed, 
with  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  pro- 
prietors, although  it  commenced  business 
only  a  few  years  before  wiith  a  paid  up 
capital  of  ^£711360.      When  a  bank 
which  does  not  usuallv  re-discount  is 
obliged  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  rais- 
ing Booey,  it  indicaftci  dther  that  the 


bank  has  been  guilty  of  great  over- 
trading,  or  that  there  is  a  great  and 
unusual  demand  for  gold.  In  either 
ease,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
very  cautious  in  issuing  notes  in  ex- 
change for  the  bills  on  the  bank,  since 
it  is  pretty  cerUin  that  the  notes  so 
issued  will  be  quickly  returned.  If  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  were  to  discount  the 
bills  of  all  other  banks  merelv  because 
they  were  good  bills,  it  would  have  no 
control  over  its  own  issues,  and  should 
be  obliged  to  bear  all  the  loss  and 
danger  consequent  upon  the  over- 
trading of  other  banks. 

However,  not  as  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial   transaction    for  the  sake  of 
profit,  but  as  an  extraordinary  exertion 
made  for  the  public  interest,  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
does  afford  assistance  to  other  banks 
in  times  of  public  panic,  when  such 
assistance  is  necessarily  productive  of 
the   greatest   inconvenience  to  itself. 
While  its   policy   is   to  contract    its 
issues,  it  is  obliged  to  enlarire  them  to 
prevent  other  banks  from  failing.     But 
for  the  reasons  we  have  just  given,  this 
accommodation  cannot  be  given  in  the 
ordinary    manner    by    discounting    a 
docket '^of  bills.     For  its  own  security, 
the  bank   of  Ireland  is  entitled  and 
obliged  to  impose  such  terms  on  the 
bank  calling  for  assistance,  as  will  pre- 
vent it  from  continuing  to  overtrade, 
and  thus  to  neutralize  the  bank's  more 
discreet  conduct.      Accordingly,  it  if 
an  inflexible  rule  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, and   of  the   Bank  of  England, 
that  assistance  can  only  be  given  to  a 
bank  of  issue  upon  special  appllcatiol^ 
and  a  conference  to  learn  tne  amount 
of  assbtance  required,  and  to  state  the 
terms  on  which  it  can  be  given.     But 
when  the  northern  banks  were  in  suck 
distress  as  to  be  compelled  to  resort 
for  assistance  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
their    Dublin    agent,    the    Hil>emian 
Bank,  (it  is  to  be  hoped  through  ig^ 
norance,)  instead  of  making  a  special 
application    in    the    proper    manner, 
merely  fent  up  a  docket  of  bills  for 
discount,  as  if  it  were  an   ordinary 
commercial  transaction.     Those  bilU 
were  at  once  refused,  not  on  account 
of  any  rule  about  twenty-one  davs, 
for  it  is  probable  that  the  date  of  the  bills 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  but 
on  account  of  the  general  well  known 
rule  not  to  discount  any  bills  bearing 
the  indorsement  of  a   bank  of  issue. 
As  to  the  delay  Qf  twenty-four  hoan^ 
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the  JBiiik  of  Ireland  vrat  not  in  fault 
According  to  the  evidence,  the  billi 
were  not  tent  for  until  four  o'clock. 
Therefore  they  were  not  tent  in  until 
after  the  hours  of  business  the  preced- 
mg  daj.  Being  sent  in  as  an  ordinary 
docket,  thej  could  not  have  attracted 
anj  attention,  or  been  even  looked 
at,  until  discount  hours,  when  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Hibernian  Bank  could 
at  once  have  learned  their  fate,  if  they 
bad  not  beeu  so  negligent  as  to  delay 
leading  for  an  answer  uutil  four  o'clock* 
at  a  period  when  time  was  of  such 
importance.  The  northern  banks 
showed  that  they  knew  where  the 
blame  lay ;  for  they  resented  the  igno- 
rance and  negligence  of  the  Hibernian 
Bank,  by  dismissing  it  from  the 
agency  {  and  they  applied  in  the 
usual  and  proper  manner  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  and  received  the  assistance 
which  they  required.  The  amount  of 
this  aseistance  is  stated  by  Mr.  Wilson^ 
report  1838,  No.  892.  On  that  occa- 
sion 

«  The  Bslfast  banking  company  re- 
ceivsd  aid  to  the  sztent  of  ^£103,000;  the 
Ulster  bankinfc  company  received  SMist- 
ance  to  the  satsnt  of  >f  60i)00 ;  the  Hl- 
beroian  joint  stock  bankiog  compaoy  in 
Doblin  received  aid  to  the  extent  of 
£21,000." 

In  all  £184,000.  As  they  bad  to 
pay  interest,  we  may  presume  that  they 
did  not  receive  greater  advances  than 
they  required  ;  and  is  it  not  absurd  to 
suppose  that  in  that  time  of  pressure 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  could  have  ad- 
vanced such  a  sum  to  new  customers 
without  further  inquiry  than  merely 
looking  at  the  bills  which  were  ten- 
dered for  security.  We  have  now 
done  with  the  evidence  of  Messrs. 
Dunne  and  Callagban ;  and  we  trust 
that  if  they  venture  again  to  appear 
before  a  committee  on  banking,  they 
will  be  more  cautious  in  their  asser- 
tions. 

At  the  imminent  risk  of  being  tedi^ 
OQs,  we  aball  examine  the  only  remain- 
ing charge  that  has  been  made  against 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. — 
This  charge  deserves  more  considera- 
tion, aa  it  proceeds  from  a  witness  of 
much  higher  character  than  tlie  two 
whom  we  have  just  dismissed.  Mr. 
Pin  in  bia  evidence  (report  1838,  Nos. 
878  to  885,)  attributes  the  panic  in 
1836  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of 


Ireland  in  continuing  t^  diasooDt  at  % 
low  rate  for  some  time  after  the  IB^k 
of  England  had  raised  their  rate.  This 
charge  appears  to  be  reasonable,  and 
yet  in  reality  it  is  not.  The  only  effect 
which  an  alteration  iq  the  rate  of  dis- 
count has  upon  the  public  it  bv  ita 
tendency  to  increase  the  demand  for 
discounts,  and  thus  to  lead  to  an  ovar 
issue  ;  but  the  amount  of  notes  undef 
circulation,  and  of  bills  under  discount 
remaining  the  same,  the  rate  at  whidt 
those  biiU  were  discounted  is  a  matter 
with  which  the  public  has  not  thd 
slightest  concern.  The  higher  the  rateSy 
the  more  profit  the  bank  makes  of  the 
transaction,  but  besides  the  individual 
merchant  who  sends  in  his  bill,  and  tha 
bank  which  gives  him  money  for  it,  no 
other  mortal  is  concerned  in  the  rata 
demanded  for  discount  When  the 
bank  increases  its  charge  for  discount 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  its 
circulation  with  the  least  possible  in- 
convenience to  the  public,  by  ceasing 
to  discount  for  those  who  will  not  pay  the 
increased  rate,  and  who  thus  shew  that 
thoy  are  not  in  great  want  of  accom- 
modation. The  argument  therefore, 
that  the  low  rate  of  discount  continued 
by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  caused  tha 
panic,  is  entirely  founded  upon  the  pre* 
sumption  that  the  low  rate  of  discount 
led  to  an  increase  of  bills  in  the  bank» 
and  to  an  increased  circulation  through 
the  country.  But  the  presumptipa 
ceases  when  the  fact  can  be  ascertained, 
and  the  returns  indisputably  shew  that 
during  the  year  1886  the  circulation  of 
the  bank,  and  the  amount  of  billf  under 
discount  were  much  less  than  during 
any  preceding  year.  In  consequence 
of  this  prudent  reserve  on  the  part  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  panic  was  in 
fact  much  less  felt  here  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  fact  is  well  known,  and  it  ia 
distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Mahony,  re* 
port  1837,  No,  4097. 

« During  thst  time  tbertf  were  Tery 
considerable  commercial  difficulties  felt." 
A.  **  There  were  very  considerable  diffi^ 
culties  felt,  but  comparing  the  dilficultiea 
in  Dublin  at  the  time  with  what  they 
were  in  England,  they  were  not  at  all  so 
great." 

We  freely  admit  that  the  low  rate  of 
discount  if  it  had  not  been  inevitable 
would  have  been  imprudent  on  the  part 
of  the  bank,  since  it  would  have  been  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  a  part  of  the 
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profit  to  which  it  would  haTe  been 
entitled,  but  it  appears  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  report  1838,  No.  881, 
that  this  low  rate  was  only  upon  Eng- 
lish bills.   This  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.     The  discount  of  an  English  bill 
is  in  fact  a  double  transaction,  it  is 
partly  a  case  of  purchase,  partly  one  of 
discount.     So  far  as  the  bill  is  payable 
at  a  distant  place,  it  is  a  case  of  pur- 
chase   depending  upon    the  rate   of 
exchange  between  the  two  countries, 
so  far  as  it  is  payable  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, it  is  a  case  of  discount  depending 
upon  the  rate  of  interest  in  Ireland. 
These  two  rates  may  increase,  or  coun- 
teract, or  eren  neutralize  each  other's 
influence,  and  it  is  a  familial^  practice 
among  merchants  to  measure  the  rate  of 
exchange,  not  by  a  certain  percentage, 
but  by  the  number  of  days  which  a  bill 
on  England  may  have  to  run,  and  yet 
sell  at  par.     Thus  if  a  bill  on  London 
having  fifteen  days  to  run  will  pass  in 
Dublin  as  cash,  the  par  of  exchange  with 
London  is  said  to  be  fifteen  days,  and 
this  if  the  rate  of  interest  be  lour  per 
cent.,  is  equivalent  to  the  exchange 
being  ds.  4d.  per  cent,   in  favour   of 
London.     This  small  exchange  would 
have  a  great  effect  upon  the  rate  of 
discount  of  a  bill ;  it  would  reduce  the 
discount  on  an  Englidh  bill  having  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  to  run,  from 
four  to  three  and  a-hdlf  per  cent.,  or 
from   four    to    three   per    cent,   if  it 
had   only  sixty  days  to  run.      There 
have   been    periods    when   the    bank 
allowed  for  the  exchange  by  subtract- 
ing a  certain  number    of   days   from 
the  period  which  the  bill  had  to  run, 
and   charging  discount   only  for    the 
difference :  thus,  if  they  considered  ten 
days  to  be  the  par  of  exchange,  they 
would  receive  a  bill  on   London,  ha- 
ving eighty  days  to  run,  and  charge 
discount  as  if  it  had  only  seventy  days 
to  run :  but  it  is  evidently  the  same 
thing  whether  a  bill  for  eighty  days  is 
discounted'  at    three   and   a-half  per 
cent    or   whether  four    per   cent,    is 
charged,  with  an  allowance  that  the  bill 
has  only  seventy  days  to  run.     The 
low  rate  at  which  English  bills  are  dis- 
counted has  no  tendency  to  draw  gold 
from  Ireland,  but  the  contrary.     Those 
bills  are  received  in  exchange  for  Irish 
goods,  which  are  exported  at  greater 
profit  when  the  bills  received  in  ex- 
change for  them  are  discounted  on  mo- 
derate terms.    The  payment  of  those 


bills  brings  gold  into  Ireland,  and  thus 
turns  the  exchange  in  our  favour. 

With  respect,  to  the  disposal  of  En- 
glish bills,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  adopts 
a  practice  which  is  found  very  conve- 
nient to  the  public,  and  enables  the  di- 
rectors to  form  an  accurate  practical 
judgment  of  the  course  of  exchange. 
In  one  of  the  offices  of  the   Bank  of 
Ireland  a  list  is  hung  up  of  their  En- 
glish bills  having  less  than  a  month  to 
run.     This  list  states  the  days  when 
each  bill  will  fall  due,  the  place  where 
it  is  payable,  and  its  amount.     The 
Bank  of   Ireland  will    indorse    those 
bills,  at    par,  to  any  one  who  wants 
them.     This  is  frequently  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  public,  who  are  thus 
enabled   to  remit  money  to  England 
without  the  expense  of  the  stamp ;  and 
to  the  bank  it  aflfords  a  perfect  index  of 
the  rate  of  exchange  with   England. 
The  greater  the  exchange  against  Ire- 
land,  the    longer  will  be  the  period 
which  those  bills  will   have  to  run  at 
the  time  when  (hey  are  demanded  by 
the  public.     An  exchange  favourable 
to  Ireland  is  indicated  by  the  short 
dates  of  the  bills  which  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  bank.     If,  however, 
any  individual  finds  those  indorsements 
too  long  or  inconvenient,  the  bank  of 
Ireland  is  always  ready  to  draw  on  the 
bank  of  England  for  any  amount,  at  a 
small  charge  for  exchange. 

This  prudent  conduct  of  the  bank 
turned  the  exchanges  which  were 
adverse  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
to  be  favourable  to  Ireland  at  the  dose 
of  it  A  strong  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Hibernian 
bank,  when  wanting  gold,  found  it 
cheaper  to  procure  hank  of  England 
than  bank  of  Ireland  notes,  and 
accordingly  imported  a  large  quantity 
of  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing them  into  the  bank  of  Ireland,  and 
obtaining  gold  in  cxchansre.  The 
bank  of  Ireland  very  properly  defeat* 
ed  this  artifice  by  refusing  to  take 
bank  of  England  paper,  except  at  a 
charge  which  would  be  barely  suffici- 
ent to  defray  the  expense  of  import- 
ing gold  from  London.  The  directors 
of  the  Hibernian  bank  complained 
loudly  of  this,  and  asserted  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  like 
the  bank  of  England,  to  provide  gold 
for  all  who  required  it.  Undoubtedly 
this  has  been  said  to  be  their  duty, 
but  y^ry  inaccurately.    Their  duty  la 
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to  proTide  gold  for  those  who  require 
it,  and  who  can  tender  in  exchange 
the  same  value  of  notes  of  the  bank  at 
which  the  gold  is  required  ;  but  it  was 
never  heanl  of  before,  that  one  banic 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  notes 
of  another  in  gold,  and  yet  this  would 
be  the  effect  of  compelling  the  bank  of 
Ireland  to  accept  the  bank  of  England 
notes  at  par.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  making  bank  of  England 
notes  a  legal  tender  in  Ireland  by  the 
bank  as  well  as  to  the  bank,  we  shall 
discuss  In  another  place. 


We  have  devoted  a  considerable 
space  to  the  investigation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  because 
we  considered  it  important  that  every 
charge  brought  against  that  body 
should  be  completely  refuted,  as  every 
charge  of  misconduct  or  mistake  suli- 
stantiated  against  the  bank  of  Ireland, 
would  be  deemed  an  argument  against 
the  system  which  has  hitherto  prevail- 
ed in  England  and  Ireland,  of  having 
the  paper  currency  of  the  metropolitan 
district  subject  to  the  regulation  of 
one  great  central  bank  of  issue. 


TRIAL  EXTRAORDINARY  FOR  HIGH   TREASON   AND   PIRACY. 
FROM  THB  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  STATE  TRIALS. 

**  Walk  in,  gemmen,  and  you  will  sesi 
Justice  for  Ireland  as  it  ought  to  be.' 

ReminUcences  of  a  ConnaugJU  Ranger, 


>» 


[Wb  think  it  right  to  preface  the  report  of  this  extraordinary  trial  with  a  few 
words  of  introduction.  Mr.  Fynn,  the  defendant,  is  the  gentleman  who  wrote, 
or  at  least  published  the  **Connaught  Ranger*  in  the  January  number  of  the  Um- 
peniiy  Magazine.  A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  Magazine,  considerable 
excitement  was  created  by  a  rumour  that  informations  containing  very  serious 
cfaaiges  Bad  been  lodged  against  Mr.  Fynn.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
government  did  not  act  at  first  on  the  informations,-  from  a  wish  to  connive  at 
the  nnfortonate  gentleman's  escape.  Of  this  opportunity,  however,  he  did  not 
avail  himself;  and  on  the  5th  of  January  he  was  arrested  by  peace-officer  Critic, 
on  a  warrant  issued  by  Lord  Phoebus  Apollo,  chief  secretary  of  state.  He  was 
charged  with  various  acts  of  piracy,  and  also  with  high  treason  against  our  Lady 
Minerva,  the  queen  of  the  most  ancient  empire  of  letters,  and  was  removed 
under  a  strong  escort  to  the  county  jail. 

A  special  commission  was  immediately  issued,  directed  to  Sir  Christopher 
North,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffrey,  and 
Mr.  Baron  Rhadamanthus,  which  sat  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  January.] 


Monday,  January  20. — The  learned 
judges  haviug  taken  their  seats  on  the 
bench,  and  a  most  respectable  jury  of 
the  first  men  in  the  county  having 
been  sworn — 

Lord  Jeffrey  proceeded  in  a  most 
luminous  speech  to  charge  the  grand 
jury.  He  told  them  that  from  what 
he  had  been  informed,  the  bills  that 
would  be  sent  up  to  them  would  be  for 
high  treason  and  piracy.  The  crime 
of  high  treason  against  the  monarchy 
of  letters  might  be  committed  in  man^ 
ways  ;  among  others  by  an  indiscn- 
roinate  pillage  of  all  writers.  If  any 
man  entertained  a  general  design  to 
rob  all  preceding  writers  of  their  pro- 
perty, in  their  words  and  thoughts, 
this  was  unquestionably  treasonable,  if 
carried  out  by  any  overt  act,  but  the 
design  must  be  a  general  one,  other- 
wise, although  piracy  was  a  high 
crimet  it  did  not  amount  to  treason* 


Thus  it  had  been  held  that  a  multitude 
assembling  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
down  one  house  was  merely  a  not,  yet 
if  they  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
pulling  down  all  houses  of  a  particular 
class,  it  amounted  to  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  queen ;  they  would  appljr 
this  principle  to  the  case  before  them  ; 
if  evidence  was  offered  to  them  to 
induce  them  to  believe  that  the  pri- 
soner had  formed  a  design  of  general 
piracy  against  authors,  in  the  face  of 
the  protection  of  the  monarchy  of 
letters,  they  would  find  the  bills  for 
treason  ;  but  if  they  believed  his  pira* 
tical  designs  to  extend  to  only  one,  two, 
or  three,  they  could  not  find  the  bill 
for  any  offence  higher  than  that  of 
piracy.  Of  the  lower  class  offence  he 
would  not  say  much.  It  was  both  by 
common  and  statute  law,  to  plagiarize 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  another.  If 
they  were  led  to  be\\«^«  vWx^<^y^« 
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addueed  thete  facto  shall  be  proved-^ 
and  further,  that  the  crimes  which  I 
have  just  enumerated  were  not  de- 
tached and  isolated  acts,  but  each  of 
them  constituting^  part  of  a  general  and 
extended  system  of  plunder,  amounting 
to  the  lovyinff  or  war  against  our 
Sovereign  Ladj  Minerva. 

The  case  to  be  made  out  by  the  evi- 
dence which  we  shall  adduce  is  simply 
this.     Mr.  Fynn,  the  defendant  in  thb 
case,  on  Christmas  eve,  1639,  plundered 
from  a  child  of  Mr.  James,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  **  The  Desultory 
Man/'  a  pair  of  sheets,  which  after  mu- 
tilating aud  patching  he  handed  over 
to  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability 
and  known  loyaltv,    named   Anthony 
Poplar,  assuring  him  that  they  were  the 
rightful  and  personal  property  of  the 
Sdid  Robert  Napoleon   Fynn,  and  de- 
siring him  to  expose  them  for  public 
sale,  or  if  he  chose  to  do  so  empowering 
him  to  invest  himself  therewith.  Upoa 
the  same  day  he  robbed  the  Rev.  Mr* 
Prout— -a  gentleman  whose  age  and 
sacred  character  wonld  have  disarmed 
any  but  the  most  inhuman  robber- 
depriving  him  of  a  gem  of  considera^ 
ble  value,  together  with   three  ebairs, 
which  he  also  conveyed  to  the  same 
Anthony   Poplar   with  the   like  pre* 
tences — he  did  not  stop  here — there 
are  gradations  in  guilt — AemorepenU 
fuU  iurpiuimut — upon  jthe  same  day  the 
defendant,  Fynn,  brutally  sssaulted  se- 
veral of  the  light-hearted  children  of 
Joseph  Miller,  whom  having  murdered 
he  carried  their  mangled  remains  to  the 
said  Anthony  Poplar,  declaring  them 
to  be  the  bodies  of  his  own  still-born 
offspring,  and  demanding  the  wages  of 
a  sack-em-up — fan  extraordinary  sent»» 
tion  followed  this  announcement,    token 
order  tv<u  restored,  the  Attomet^General 
resumed. J     My  lords  and  gentlemen^- 
1  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you    a 
comparison  of  the  property,  banded  by 
the  unfortunate  defendant,  Mr.  Fynn, 
to  Anthony  Poplar,  with  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  several  persons  who  have 
suffered  by  his  depredations  :— 

Ft/nn*s   Connauffht' Ranger,  X>.  U.  Mo^ 
for  January,  1840,  pp.  79  &  82. 

*<  After  dinner  we  ordered  a  bottle  of 
Sauterne,  which  was  marked  in  the  ocrCs 
two  francs,  ten  sous*  It  was  in  a  kind 
of  despair  we  did  so,  the  red  wine  was  so 
abominable.  It  eame;  people  may  talk 
of  Bttignndy,  Hocheimt  and  Hermiti^e» 
axk^  «Lii  \2hA  ^^im^^  \2QaXi  V(^  the  Rhine  or 


soner  had  wilfully  pirated  the  thoughto 
of  Mr.  James,  or  Father  Prout,  or 
Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  and  passed  them 
on  the  public  as  his  own,  this  was  a 
literary  felony,  called  by  the  statute- 
law,  piracy  ;  by  the  common  law,  pla- 
giarism 2  counts  would  probably  be 
found  in  the  indictment,  both  at  com- 
mon and  statute  law.  His  lordship 
then  made  several  extracto  from  the 
Edinburgh  Eepiew,  to  illostrate  hb 
positions,  and  concluded  by  assuring 
the  grand  jury  that  should  any  difficul- 
ty arise,  he  and  his  brethren  should  be 
at  hand,  to  give  every  assistance  and 
advice. 

The  grand  jury  returned  into  jconrt, 
having  found  true  bills. 

The  indictment,  which  was  very  long, 
was  then  read  to  the  prisoner,  it 
contained  several  counts  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason.  There  was  a  count 
for  pirating  the  property  of  Mr.  James ; 
and  in  other  counts  the  property  was 
laid  in  different  other  persons. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty. 

A  special  jury  was  then  sworn,  and 
the  prisoner  given  in  charge. 

Thb  Attorngy-Genej»al — My 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the 
prisoner  Robert  Napoleon  Fynn, 
stands  before  you  charged  with  the 
crimes  of  high  treason  and  piracy,—- 
crimes  in  themselves  of  the  most  enor- 
mous nature,  and  carried  out  in  this 
case  by  overt  acts  of  singular  atrocity — 
he  is  charged  with  having  entertained 
a  design  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an 
inordinate  and  wicked  ambition,  and  to 
gratify  a  morbid  appetite  for  personal 
aggrandizement  by  the  pillage,  the 
ruthless  and  indiscriminate  pillage  of 
the  loyal  subjects  of  this  realm,  designs 
which  as  I  shall  presently  show,  have 
been  to  a  certain  degree  carried  out 
by  acts  of  the  most  revolting  barbarity, 
by  the  wholesale  plunder  of  the  pro- 
pertv  of  Mr.  James,  by  the  cruel 
spoliation  of  the  a?ed  and  venerable 
Mr.  Prout,  and  lastly  by  the  appalling 
murder  of  several  ot  the  innocent  off- 
spring of  Mr.  Joseph  Miller :  by  the 
testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  to  be 

Jame8*s  Desultory  Man,  Vol  11,  p.  49. 
Vot.  I.  p.  74. 

«  After  dinner  we  ordered  a  bottle  of 
Sautenie^  which  was  marked  in  the  carte 
at  two  frattcs  ten  sous.  It  was  io  a  kind 
of  despair  that  we  did  it,  for  the  red  wine 
vas  worth  nothing.  It  came.-f-People 
ma/ talk  of  Hocheim,  and  Buiguudyi  and 
Hermitage,  aud  all  the  wines  that  eYos 
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tk«  BhoiM  or  tha  Rhine  prodaeedt  Im^ 
seTer  was  there  wine  like  that  one  botUa 
of  Sauteme.  ,  It  poured  out  as  clear  at 
the  stream  of  hope  ere  it  has  been  mnd- 
died  by  disappointment,  and  it  was  at 
soft  and  generous  as  early  joy  ere  youth 
finds  out  its  fallacy.  We  drank  it  slowly, 
and  lingered  over  the  last  glass,  as  if  we 
had  a  presentiment  that  we  should  never 
meet  with  anything  like  it  again.  When 
it  was  done,  quite  done»  we  ordered  ano- 
ther bottle.  But  no — it  was  not  the 
same  wine.  We  sent  it  away,  and  we 
had  another— -in  vain — and  another-* 
there  was  no  more  of  it  to  be  had. 

It  was  like  one  of  those  days  of  pnre 
unsophisticated  happiness,  that  sometimes 
breaks  in  upon  life,  and  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired;  that  come  unexpectedly — 
last  their  own  brief  space  like  things 
apart — and  are  remembered  for  ever.'* 

**  I  am  fond  of  ruins  and  old  buildings 
in  general,  not  alone  for  their  picturesque 
beauty,  but  for  the  various  trains  of 
thought  they  excite  in  the  mind.  Every 
min  bat  its  thousand  histories ;  and 
could  the  walla  but  speak,  what  tales 
would  tbev  not  tell  of  those  antique 
times  to  which  age  has  given  an  airy  in- 
terest, like  the  mbty  softness  with  which 
distance  robes  every  far  object, 

•  .  •  • 

<*  A  ruin  ought  always  to  be  separate 
from  other  buildings.  Its  beauties  are 
not  those  which  gain  by  contrast.  The 
proximity  of  human  habitations  takes 
from  its  g^ndeur.  '  It  seems  as  if  it 
leant  on  them  for  support  in  its  age. 
Bnt  when^  it  stands  by  itself  in  silence 
and  in  solitude,  there  is  a  dignity  in 
its  loneliness,  and  a  majesty  even  in  its 
decay. 

**  Passing  through  Arqnes,  the  chateau 
is  at  some  distance,  on  the  height  which 
domineers  the  town.  The  hand  of  man 
kas  injured  it  more  than  that  of  time. 
Many  of  the  peasants*  houses  are  built  of 
the  stone  which  once  formed  its  walls ; 
and  the  government  has,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  sanctioned  this  gradual  sort 
of  destruction. 

**  Wltat  remains  of  it  has,  I  beHeve, 
been  either  sold  or  granted  to  some  one 
in  the  town:  but,  however,  a  gate  has 
been  placed,  and  some  other  precaution* 
taken  to  prevent  its  further  dilapidation. 

**  A  pale  interesting  boy,  with  large 
bine  Norman  eyes,  brought  the  keys,  and 
admitted  o*  within  the  outer  walls,'*  &c. 

Tk€  Rdiquu  of  Father  Proui,  Vol,  1,  See  **  Reminiacenees  of  a  Connaught 

p.  8.  Ranger,**  in  Dublin  University  Magaciaa 

s(Of  bb  gallantry,  one  anecdote  will      for  January,   1840,  ^.  90,  ^haxa  Oaia 


the  Rhone  produced,  bnt  never  wae  their 
wine  like  that  bottle  of  Sawteme,  It 
poured  ont  as  clear  as  the  stream  of  hope^ 
ere  it  has  been  muddied  by  disappoints 
ment,  and  it  was  soft  and  generous  ae 
early  joy,  ere  youth  finds  ont  its  iallacy. 
We  drank  it  slowlv,  and  lingered  over  the 
last  glass  as  if  we  nad  a  prtgentiment  tha( 
we  should  never  meet  with  the  like  again* 
When  it  became  a  inartn«,  that  is,  bad 
done  its  duty,  we  ordered  another  botUa, 
But  we  were  obliged  to  send  it  away — U 
was  not  tlie  same  wine ;  and  then  we  or- 
dered another,  in  vain — and  another* 
there  was  no  more  to  be  had.  It  wet 
like  one  of  those  days  of  pure,  untophit- 
ticated  happiness  which  sometimee  break 
in  upon  life,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  de« 
sired:  that  come  unexpectedly^  endnra 
their  own  brief  space,  like  things  apart* 
and  are  remembered  for  ever." 
•  •  •  • 

<<  I  am  fond  of  mins^  and  old  btiildingf 
in  general,  not  alone  for  their  picturesque 
beauty,  but  for  the  variont  trains  of 
thought  they  excite  in  the  mind.  Every 
ruin  has  its  thousand  histories,  and  could 
the  walls  but  speak  what  tales  would  not 
they  tell  of  those  antique  times  to  which 
tige  has  given  an  airy  interest,  like  the 
misty  softness  with  which  distance  robee 
every  far  object.  A  ruin  ought  alwavt 
to  be  separate  from  other  buildings,  for 
its  beauties  are  not  those  which  gain  by 
contrast  The  proximity  of  human  hi^ 
bitations  takes  from  its  grandeur, — it 
seems  as  if  it  leaned  on  them  for  sup* 
port.  But  when  it  stands  by  itself  in  si- 
lence and  in  solitude,  there  is  dignity  im 
its  loneliness,  and  mi^esty  in  its  decay. 
Passing  through  Arquee,  the  ehateau  if 
visible  at  some  distance,  on  the  height 
which  commands  the  town.  The  hand 
of  man  has  injured  it  more  than  that  of 
time ;  many  of  the  peasants*  houses  are 
built  of  the  stone  which  once  formed  ite 
walls,  and  even  the  government  has,  on 
more  than  one  occasion^  nanctioned  this 
gradual  sort  of  destruction.  What  ra^ 
mains  of  it,  I  believe  has  either  been  sold 
or  granted  to  some  one  in  the  village; 
however,  a  gate  has  been  placed,  and 
some  other  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
its  further  dilapidation.  A  pale,  inte- 
resting boy,  with  large  blue  Norman 
eyes,  brought  out  the  keys,  and  admitted 
us  within  <  the  outer  walls/'' &c.* 
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be  iufficienL  The  fashionable  Mri.  P— 
with  two  female  companiom,  trarelling 
through  the  county  of  Cork,  stopped  for 
divine  service  at  the  chapel  of  Water- 
grasshill,  (which  is  on  the  high  road  on 
the  Dublin  line,)  and  entered  its  rude 
gate  while  Prout  was  addressing  his  con- 
gregation. His  quick  eye  soon  detected 
the  fair  visitants  standing  behind  the 
motley  crowd,  by  whom  they  were  to- 
tally unnoticed,  so  intent  were  all  on  the 
discourse ;  when,  interrupting  the  thread 
of  his  homily,  to  procure  suitable  accom- 
modation for  the  strangers,  «*  Boys  !*• 
cried  the  good  old  man,  •*  why  don't  ye 
give  three  chairs  for  the  ladies?**  "Three 
cheers  for  the  ladies!**  re-echoed  at  once 
the  parish-clerk.  It  was  what  might  be 
termed  a  clerical,  but  certainly  a  very 
natural,  error ;  and  so  acceptable  a  pro- 
posal was  suitably  responded  to  by  the 
frieze-coated  multitude,  whose  triple 
shout  shook  the  very  cobwebs  on  the 
roof  of  the  chapel ! — after  which  slight 
incident,  sendee  was  quietly  resdmed.'* 

It  is  moreover  my  painful  duty  to  show 
you  that  these  enormities  were  not  but 
once  committed  and  then  repented  of. 
No !  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  shall  prove 
to  your  satisfaction  by  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Poplar  himself,  that  the 
defendant  was  actually  in  treaty  with 
him  in  order  to  procure  a  commission 
or  engagement  to  supply  him  with  other 
such  articles  in  future,  the  produce  of 
similar  pillage,  a  fact  which  if  once 
established  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 
defendant  entertained  schemes  of  gene- 
ral and  wholesale  depredation — or  in 
other  words,  that  Robert  Napoleon 
Fynn  is  guilty  of  high  treason.  Gen- 
tlemen, 1  feel  the  awful  responsibility 
of  the  position  which  I  now  occupy,  I 
know  that  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature 
Is  at  stake,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  not 
uttered  one  word,  unduly  to  influence 
your  minds  against  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  at  the  bar.  It  is  for  you 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  to  weigh  the  evi- 
dence about  to  be  adduced,  and  having 
done  so  with  sagacity  and  integiity,  to 
pronounce  upon  the  life  or  death  of  the 
prisoner — and  a  more  solemn,  a  more 
important,  and  I  fear  a  more  melan- 
choly duty,  no  jury  was  ever  yet  em- 
pannclled  to  perform. 

EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  CROWN. 

Anthony    Poplar     ezamined.^- 

Keeps  a  store-house  or  magazine,  for 

the  purchase  and  sale  of  articles  of  va- 

iue;  kaows  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to 


■tory  will  be  found  much  diluted  and  da< 
maged. 


be  Robert  Napoleon  Fynn  ;  was  wait- 
ed upon  by  Mr.  Fynn  in  December, 
1839 ;  did  not  then  know  Mr.  Fynn's 
personal  appearance ;  was  satisfied  of 
nis  identity  by  a  bullet-hole  in  the  calf 
of  his  leg,  which  prisoner  exhibited,  as 
also  by  his  military  air  and  Connaugbt 
accent.  The  dc/endant  presented  to 
him  a  large  packet,  containing  some 
articles  marked  *'  Reminiscences  of  a 
Connaugbt  Ranger>**  and  also  promised 
a  further  supply.  He  protested  they 
were  his  own  property,  and,  to  satisfy 
all  scruples  of  his  (Anthony  Poplar*s) 
he  requested  that  the  packet  might  be 
labelled  with  his  (the  prisoner*s)  own 
name,  which  was  done  by  his  own 
hand,  and  the  goods  placed  in  the 
warehouse  window.  On  the  fifth  of 
January  three  claims  were  made  to 
different  portions  of  the  lot ;  the  first 
by  the  distinguished  author,  Mr. 
6.  P.  R.  James,  the  second  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Prout,  and  the  third  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Miller,  commonly  called  Joe 
Miller  ;  the  amount  of  goods  claimed 
by  these  individuals  as  their  property, 
which  had  been  stolen,  was  conside- 
rable ;  many  other  claims  were  also 
instituted  for  other  portions,  but  they 
were  of  less  importance;  he  (Anthony 
Poplar)  did  not  inform  the  prisoner  as 
to  these  claims ;  he  was  waited  upon  by 
him  several  times  afterwards  ;  prisoner 
promised  shortly  to  bring  much  larger 
quantities  of  similar  goods.  He  boasl- 
ed«  m  tSoL^  ^t^«Ti<i«  of  many  penonit 
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that  Jus  manufactures  were  of  such  su- 
perior.quality  that  they  were  eagerly- 
received  into  the  most  respectable  store 
in  Dublin  ;  heard*  that  informatiuns 
were  sworn  by  Mr.  James,  and  that  a 
warrant  had  been  issued  ;  the  prisoner 
was  arrested  in  witne8s*s  warehouse. 

Cross-examined  b^  Mr.  Puck,  Q.  C— 
You  arc  a  respectable  sort  of  a  chap, 
eh !  Mr.  Poplar  ? 

W. — I  believe  I  am,  sir. 

Mr.  P. — On  your  oath,  when  did 
the  prisoner  make  up  the  parcel  which 
you  allege  to  contain  stolen  goods  ? 

(Here  the  prisoner  exclaimed, 
"  When  I  was  laid  up  by  the  leg,— - 
sure  I  told  you  so.**) 

W. — I  cannot  tell :  they  have  been 
proved  to  be  stolen. 

Mr.  P. — How  long  have  you  been 
at  your  business  ? 

W. — Fully  seven  years. 

Mr.  P. — And  have  you  learned  to 
pronounce  upon  the  absolute  legal  pro- 
perty of  the  goods  presented  to  you ; 
eh,  Misther  Poplar? 

W No,  sir. 

Mr.  P. — Have  you  learned  any  ho- 
nesty, my  respectable  friend  ? 

W. — None  from  Mr.  Fynn,  sir. 

Mr.  P. — YouVe  monstrous  smart, 
aint  you  ?    You  may  go  down. 

Second  Witness,  Statue  of  Truth, 
sworn, — Resides  in  the  centre  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Four- Courts,  Dublin  ;  was 
originally  composed  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  but  since  the  publication  of  the 
last  number  of  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine,  having  involuntarily 
heard  Mr.  Fynn*s  astounding  asser- 
tions made  in  ner  presence,  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Four- Courts,  has  gradually 
turned  into  stone  ;  knows  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  to  be  Mr.  Fynn  ;  has  heard 
him  tay  that  he  delivered  certain 
goods,  iabelled  **Connaught  Ranger,** 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Anthony  Poplar ; 
haa  heard  him  asseverate  that  they 
were  hit  own  manufacture  ;  has  heard 
the  prisoner  announce  his  intention  of 
making  more,  as  the  pattern  was  so 
much  approved  of,  and  commanded  a 
ready  sale  in  the  market. 

CrosM^jtammed  by  Mr.  Puck,  Q.  C— i 
Mr.  Fynn  never  paid  her  any  atten- 
tion, nor  at  any  time  had  courted 
her ;  in  politics  she  is  a  Conservative, 
and  in  religion  a  Protestant ;  has  been 
much  neglected  by  the  prisoner,  but  is 
not  on  that  account  prejudiced  against 
him  ;  is  not  married. 
Tlurd  WUmsi,  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James 


having  been  sworn,  proved  that  the 
sheets  given  by  the  prisoner  to  Mr. 
Poplaf,  as  his  own  manufacture,  were 
the  property  of  himself  and  child ; 
had  never  given  or  sold  them  to  the 
prisoner,  or  in  any  way  authorised  him 
to  appropriate  them  as  lie  had  done. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Puck,  Q.  C-^ 
The  prisoner  could  not  have  had 
a  prior  property  in  the  goods  ;  he 
(witness)  was  the  owner  of  the  patent ; 
had  superintended  their  manufacture 
himself;  they  had  never  passed  from 
his  possession  with  his  consent  Mr. 
P.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a  cake 
called  LaGalette? 

W. — Yes,  I  have  written  about  it. 

Mr.  P, — Quote  the  passage  if  you 
please. 

Witness  here  read  from  the  "  Desul- 
tory Man,**  vol.  1,  page  88 — 

«  But  all  this  is  comparatively  nothing 
to  the  power  which  a  cake  called  la  galettt 
has  morally  and  physically  upon  a  native 
of  firitaony.     •*••••• 

"  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
what  sort  of  thing  a  galette  is ;  the  re- 
ceipt is  as  follows: — 

**  Take  a  pint  of  milk  or  a  pint  of 
water,  as  the  case  may  be,  put  it  into  a 
dirty  earthen  pan,  which  has  never  been 
washed  out  since  it  was  made ;  add  a 
handful  of  oatmeal,  and  stir  the  whole 
round  with  your  hand,  pouring  in  meal 
till  it  be  of  the  consistency  of  hogwash. 
Let  the  mess  stand  till  next  morning, 
then  pour  it  out  as  you  would  do  a  pan- 
cake, upon  a  flut  plate  of  heated  iron, 
called  a  galettier  s  ascertain  that  it  be 
not  too  hot,  by  any  process  you  may 
think  fit.  In  Britanny  they  spit  upon  it. 
This  being  placed  over  a  smoky  wood 
fire,  will  proiduce  a  sort  of  tough  cake 
called  a  galette,  which  nothing  but  a 
Breton  or  an  ostrich  can  digest. 

**  In  this  consists  the  happiness  of  a 
Breton,  and  all  liis  ideas  somehow  turn 
upon  this.  If  you  ask  a  labouring  man 
where  he  is  going,  he  answers,  <  Pour 
manger  de  la  galette  ?'  If  it  rains  after  a 
drought,  they  tell  you,  <  II  pleut  de  la  ga- 
lette ;'  and  the  height  of  hospitality  is  to 
ask  yon  in  *  pour  manger  de  la  galette.* " 

Mr,  P. — Do  you  consider  yourself 
an  honest  man  ? 

fK.— Certainly. 

Mr.  P. — It  appears,  then,  that  you 
have  strangely  become  possessed  of  a 
property  whose  loss  is  deplored  by  my 
client,  Mr.  Fynn  ;  listen  to  this  passage 
if  you  please.    H^i^  \)fck^\«ixik&^  wa.- 
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gel  for  the  prisoner  read  the  following 
passage  from  the  "  ReroinisceDces  of  a 
Connaught  Ranger,'*  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  UmversUy  Magazine,  page 
83:— 


«  But  all  this  is  comparatiTely  nothing 
to  the  power  which  a  cake  called  £ 
Galette,  has  morally  and  physicnlly  upon 
a  native  of  BritAnny.^(I  have  mislaid 
the  recipe,  but  if  I  find  it,  will  give  it  to 
my  reader*  in  the  next  numher.)  If  you 
aik  a  labouring  man  where  he  is  going, 
he  answers,  *  Pour  manger  de  la  galette.' 
If  it  rains  after  a  drought,  they  tell  you, 
*  II  pleut  de  la  gtilette  ;*  and  the  height 
of  hospitality  is  to  ask  you  in  *  Pour 
manger  de  la  galette.' " 

Now,  sir,  account  if  you  can  for  the 
extraordinary  fact,  that  the  very  recipe 
mislaid  by  Mr.  Fynn,  is  found  in  your 
possession— account  for  that,  sir. 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to 
the  question,  and  the  court,  after  a  few 
observations  from  Baron  Rhadaman- 
thus,  decided  in  favour  of  the  view 
taken  by  the  attomey'^eneral ;  the 
witness  was  then  permitted  to  retire. 

Fourth  wUitett. — The  Rev,  Mr.Prout 
was  then  called  and  examined.  Is  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman ;  does  not 
know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  recog- 
nised his  gem  and  three  chairs  in  the 
window  of  Mr.  Poplar*s  warehouse ; 
claimed  them  and  proceeded  against 
the  prisoner,  by  swearing  information. 
Crots^jrammed  Ay  the  prisoner,  Robert 
Fynn. — Never  heard  of  Mr.  Fynn 
before  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  ; 
never  read  his  speeches  ;  does  not 
know  what  his  opmiona  are  upon  any 
subject ;  do^s  not  care  whether  be  is 
hanircd  or  not. 

Fifth  Witneti.-^^oseoh  MUier,  Etq. 
having  been  called,  with  some  difficulty 
mounted  the  table  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  he  had  recently  met  with 
from  the  prisoner,  which  appeared  to 
have  broken  his  spirits.  The  prisoner 
bad  hitherto  manifested  little  or  no 
emotion  ;  bnt  a  visible  alteration  now 
took  place  in  his  countenance,  and  he 
instinctively  turned  away  from  the  in- 
Jored  being,  whose  children  he  had 
basely  trepanned  and  murdered ;  he 
soon,  however,  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  proceedings  he  preserved  a 
dogged  and  stem  composure,  worthy 
of  tM  laBt  $cloh  of  Finn  M*Coul.  The 
Muie$$  bariog  b^a  sworn,  was  ex* 


amined ;  has  long  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Fynn ;  has  lent  him 
much  small  change  at  different  times, 
without  receiving  therefore  any  ac- 
knowledgment whatever.  Witness 
then  detailed,  at  the  desire  of  the 
counsel  for  the  crown,  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  his  informations 
were  grounded ;  they  accorded  exactly 
with  the  opening  statement  of  the 
attorney-general.  Here  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  closed. 

Mr.  Puck,  Q.  C.  then    rose    to 
address  the   court  on   behalf  of  the 
prisoner.     He  said  that  he  had  a  duty 
of  deep  and  dread  importance  to  dis- 
charge ;  and  that  to  a  certain  extent 
he   felt   himself   accountable   for   the 
issue  of  that  trial ;   he   insisted  that 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was 
unsound ;   he  examined  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  James  and  rejected  the  conclu- 
siveness,  upon  the   ground  that  that 
gentleman    had   tainted   his   evidence 
by  an  admission  that  he  was  possessed 
of  the  "  La  Galette  recipe,"  which  the 
jury  knew  to  have  been  fraudulently 
taken  from  the  prisoner.     [Here  the 
crown  counsel  interrupted  the  •*  learned 
gentleman.'*     It  was  not  without  ex- 
treme reluctance  that  the  crown  inter* 
fered  in  capital  cases,  to  curtail  even 
an  undue  extension  of  the  protective 

f>rivilege   of  the    prisoners  ;    but  the 
earned    counsel    was     travelling    far 
beyond  the  limits  which  even  mercy 
prescribed  i  he  appealed  to  the  court 
•*for  the  assertion  of  a  principle  ;**  the 
court  having  ruled  with  the  crown  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  pro- 
ceeded,] as  to   the  evidence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Prout,  it  was  not  worth  a 
farthing — a  gem !  very  probably  a  bit 
of  glass,  and  three  chairs   were  the 
amount  of  the  pillage  which  he  alleged 
himself  to  have  sustained.     What  was 
Mr.  Prout  he  asked  ?  a  drunken  priest 
—a  clerical  baliad-singer-r-a  Frenchi* 
fied  flirting  friar.     Having  commented 
at  considerable  length  and  with  cor- 
responding  violence    upon   the    cha* 
racter,    habits,    and    person    of    Mr. 
Prout,  he  said  that  he  did  not  appear 
before  that  court,  relying  only  upon 
the   insufficiency   and    incongruity  of 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  ;  but 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  produce  to 
the  jury  evidence  the  most  conclusive; 
he  could  prove  that  at  the  very  period 
alleged,  as  that  on  which  the  pillage, 
ti%«K>ti,  and  piracy  had  been  con- 
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nitted  within  the  borders  of  this 
realm  ;  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had 
been  actuaHy  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  a  close  and  confidential 
intimacy  with  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha. 
He  wouid  not  stop  here;  the  cha« 
facter  of  his  client  had  been  assailed  ; 
it  was  not  enough  to  dave  his  life,  they 
must  save  his  reputation  also.  He 
would  brinir  forward  witnesses  as  to 
the  general  character  of  his  client 
from  among  the  venerable  clergy  of 
his  church  ;  and  farther,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  prove  that  in  foreisrn 
courts  his  pretensions  were  universally 
recognised — by  the  warm  attachment, 
almost  the  veneration  of  the  princely 
aristocrats  of  Europe.  He  conjured 
the  jury  to  weigh  tne  evidence  he  was 
Mbont  to  bring  forward  and  to  remem<* 
ber  throughout  the  awful  fact,  that  the 
life  of  a  human  being  rested  upon  their 
decision. 

CASE  FOB    THE    DEFENCE. 

Ffm  Wiinest The  Rev.  Mr.  Ma- 

mtht  examined  by  Mr.  Puck ;  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  i  resides  in 
Galway ;  does  not  approve  of  the  pri- 
soner, will  not  undertake  to  give  him  a 
character  [the  crown  waived  the  right 
of  cross-examination,  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  was  permitted  to  retire.] 

Second  Witness. — The  Due  de  Bour- 
deaux;  (the  appearance  of  this  illus- 
trious person  in  court  produced  an  ex- 
traordinary sensation :)  he  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Puck  ;  does  not 
recognize  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ; 
remembers  France  very  well ;  never 
heard  of  the  name  of  Fynn  ;  does  not 
remember  any  thing  of  such  a  gentle* 
man  (cross-examination  waived  as  being 
unnecessary.) 

T%ird  wiineu. — Madame  de  la  Roche* 
Jacqueiinet  examined  by  means  of  a 
■worn  interpreter ;  never  saw  the  pri- 
soner before ;  knows  nothing  about 
him.  (Cross-examination  waived  as 
beins:  unnecessary.) 

(No  witnc!^  having  been  called  to 
prove  the  alibi,  here  the  case  for  the 
defence  closed.) 

Sir  Christophf.r  North  charged 
the  jury — He  said  that,  in  his  long 
judicial  experience,  it  had  never 
before  been  his  fate  to  preside  at  a  trial 
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whose  issue  involved  principles,  so 
vitally  connected  with  all  the  securi- 
ties of  literary  existence,  the  detailsl 
which  had  been  substantiated,  by  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  unexception- 
able evidence,  were  fraught  with  un- 
mitigated horror,  and  presented  the 
mind  with  a  picture  or  guilt  almost 
preternatural.  The  learned  judge 
then,  in  a  luminous  and  argumentative 
statement,  recapitulated  the  evidence, 
diA-elling  upon  those  points  which  ap- 
peared most  important,  and  simplify- 
ing as  much  as  possible,  the  complica- 
tions of  the  testimony  which  had  been 
adduced.  He  Concluded  by  observing 
that,  as  in  his  judicial  capacity  he  had 
never  encountered  a  case  of  more  ex- 
treme importance,  so  had  he  never 
witnessed  one  in  which  the  weight  of 
evidence  was  more  completely  one- 
sided .^ 

[The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
Guilty,  upon  all  the  counts,  without 
leaving  the  box.] 

A  deep  and  impressive  silence 
then  ensued,  during  which  the  pri- 
soner alone  appeared  unmoved.  The 
prisoner  having  been  asked  by  the 
clerk  of  the  crown,  whether  he  could 
show  any  cause  why  the  sentence  of 
literary  death  and  damnation  should 
not  be  passed  upon  him,  addressed  the 
court  in  the  following  words  : — 

My  Lords — Have  the  learned  gen- 
tlemen done — have  they  completely 
done — from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  their  addresses  they  were  unprofes- 
sional !  *but  enough  of  that  My  Lords 
let  not  my  unmoved  demeanour  pre- 
judice me  with  your  lordships,  f  I 
cannot  writhe  with  grace  and  moan 
with  melody  ;  but  let  that  pass.  A 
jury  of  my  countrymen  have  found  me 
guilty  ;  :^it  is  their  verdict.  I  thank 
God,  my  lord?,  it  is  not  mine,  but  away 
with  them.  My  lords  I  have  a  boon 
to  ask.  $Let  no  man  write  my  epi- 
taph— let  no  man  dare  to  attribute  to 
me  motives,  until  other  times  and  other 
men  shall  do  justice  to  my  principles. 
When  after  the  revolution  of  centuries 
that  time  shall  have  at  length  arrived  ; 
let  future  patriotism  chisel  upon  my 
grave-stone  these  little  lines  which  I 
have  myself  composed — 


We  have  been  able  to  trace  parallel  passages  in  the  speeches  of  the  following  orators. 
•  Qrattao.    f  Carran.     X   O'Connell.     $  Emmett. 
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Ob!  breRthe  not  hit  same,  let  it  sleep  in  tbe  sbad« 
IVbere  dark  and  unbonored  hl«  relies  are  laid. 
Cold,  silent,  and  dark  be  the  tear  that  is  shed, 
As  tbe  night  dew  that  falls  on  tbe  grass  o*er  his 
_.    bead. 

My  Lords— I  have  done. 

Sir  Christopher  North  then  in 
a  tone  of  thrilliiig  solemnity  addressed 
the  prisoner  in  the  following  words  :— . 
**  Unfortunate  young  man — ^you  stand 
at  the  bar  of  your  country,  convicted 
of  a  crime  of  startling  and  hideous 
enormity  ;  your  conduct  appears  to 
have  been  dictated  by  the  phrenzy  of  a 
morbid  and  most  monstrous  ambition, 
which  has  forced  you  to  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes,  little  short  of  the  acts 
of  a  bedlamite.  You  were  not  content 
with  enriching  yourself  with  inordinate 

f>illage  :  with  a  fatuity  almost  unintel- 
igible,  you  have  proceeded  to  expose 
tbe  proofs  and  trophies  of  your  guilt,  in 
the  most  public  places.  You  have  not 
only  done  this,  but  as  if  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  the  authori- 
ties* mistaking  the  identity  of  the  ma- 
rauder, you  have  actually,  with  your 


own  hand,  placarded  your  own  name 
upon  the  spoils,  which  any  but  the 
maddest  and  most  outrageous  ^uilt 
would  have  sought  to  conceal.  Your 
extravagant  madness  and  folly  have 
been  sternly  rewarded.  An  intelligent 
and  impartial  jury  of  your  country- 
men have,  without  the  debate  or  he- 
sitation of  a  moment,  unanimously  con- 
demned you  ;  they  have  not  even  ac- 
companied their  verdict  with  the  most 
distant  hope  of  mercy;  nor  can  I  hold 
out  to  you  the  faintest  ray  of  hope. 
Offended  justice,  the  outraged  laws  of 
3*our  country,  the  insulted  charities  of 
society  demand  the  dread  sacrifice  of 
your  literary  life.** 

The  learned  judge  having  put  on 
the  black  cap,  proceeded  to  pass  sen- 
tence, and  directed  the  execution  to 
take  place  upon  the  first  of  February. 
The  unfortunate  gentleman  was  con- 
ducted from  the  dock  in  a  state  bor- 
dering upon  insensibility. 

A  rumour  has  reached  us,  that  the 
punishment  is  likely  to  be  commuted 
to  that  of  writing  for  life  in  the  pagci 
of  the  Pilot. 
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[The  following  pattage  was,  by  an  OTertiglit,  omitted  in  the  Biographical 
Sketch  of  Dr.  Walsh  in  onr  last  number]  : — 

It  was  with  deep  concern  that  Dr.  Walih  found,  in  hit  traTelt  on  the  Continent, 
the  name  of  hie  dear  country  coupled  with  barbarism  and  crime.  The  constant 
details  of  outrage  recorded  in  the  English  papers,  and  copied  and  circulated  by 
Tarious  European  journals,  had  made  an  indelible  impression,  which  no  denial  or 
Terbal  palliation  of  his  could  remove.  He,  therefore,  adopted  what  he  supposed 
would  be  a  means,  in  some  measure,  of  obliterating  the  unfavourable  impression. 
He  deposited,  at  his  own  expense,  large  paper  copies  of  the  **  History  of  Dublin** 
in  the  public  libraries  of  several  of  the  capitals  he  visited,  in  the  hope  that  those 
who  saw  the  noble  edifices  with  which  the  city  is  adorned,  and  read  the  details  of 
its  literary,  scientific,  and  benevolent  institutions,  might  be  induced  to  believe 
the  people  tmld  not  be  in  « the  barbaroue  state**  they  were  represented,  nor  their 
capital  «<  a  collection  of  wigwams.** 

He  received  several  flattering  letters  and  other  testimonials  of  acknowledgment 
on  these  occasions.  Among  the  rest,  one  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  and  valuable'  gold  medal,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  which  we 
have  seen.  On  the  obverse  is  a  fine  head  of  the  benevolent  Emperor,  on  the 
reverse  a  Temple  of  Fame,  and  round  the  edge  an  inscription,  implying  that  it 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Walsh  as  an  honorary  gift.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  delivered  to  him  at  St  Petersburgh,  by  the  Austrian  ambassador: 

»  St.  Petersburgh,  le  ff  Mai,  1820. 

'*  MoNS. — J*ai  I'hoonenr  de  vous  faire  part  que  sa  Majeste  rEmpereurd*Autriche 
Roi  Apostolique  k  infiniment  agre£  I'hommage  que  Tous  Lul  avei  fait  de  votre 
ourrage  intitule  Histoire  de  la  Ville  du  Dublin. 

<*  Juste  appreciateur  de  vos  talens  distingu^s,  il  me  charge  de  tous  faire  set 
remercimens  et  de  vousremettre  la  medaille  d*honneur  ci  annex6e,  en  temoignage  de 
ea  haute  bienveillance  a  de  sa  particuliere  satisfaction. 

**  En  me  felicitant  d'etre  I'organe  de  gracieuses  dispositions  de  sa  Majesty 
TEmpereur,  mon  auguste  maitre,  k  votre  egard,  je  saisis  cette  occasion  pour  vous 
offrir  les  assurances  de  ma  consideration  distingu^e. 

<(  LSBZBLTBBN. 
«  Mons.  le  Docteur  Rob.  Walsh, 
**  Chapelain  de  I'Ambassade  Britannique.** 
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BISHOP   MANT*8    HISTOET   OF   THE   CHURCH   OF  IRELAND.*— >FUIST  ARTICLE* 


The  work  before  us  is  not  the  least 
of  the  many  benefactions  which  have 
been  conferred  by  Bishop  Mant  upon 
the  Church  and  the  country.  The 
Irish  clergy  owe  him  for  it  great 
obligations.  The  student  who  desbes 
to  acquaint  himself  with  our  ecclesias- 
tical history,  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Revolution,  has  now  presented  to 
him  a  clear  and  elaborate  digest  of 
all  that  it  is  desirable  to  know  upon 
that  subject,  which  relieves  him  at 
once  from  the  perplexing  and  operose 
collation  of  the  various  writers  in  whose 
scarce  and  scattered  volumes  the  mate- 
rials of  such  a  work  as  the  one  before 
us  could  alone  be  found.  Nor  is  that 
all.  The  Bishop  has  converted  a  toil 
into  a  pleasure ;  and  enables  his  reader 
to  travel  over  the  gpround  which  he 
has  covered  with  that  pleasurable  sense 
of  progression  which  combines  delight 
with  improvement. 

Indeed,  the  forbidding  aspect  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  the  labour  and  study 
necessary  for  a  complete  acquaintance 
with  it,  has  hitherto  confined  a  know- 
ledge of  the  various  fortunes  of  our 
Reformed  church  to  the  few  whose 
tastes  have  led  them  to  the  study  of 
our  antiquities,  and  whose  leisure  and 
opportunities  enabled  them  to  indulge 
their  favourite  predilections.  And 
thus  it  baa  happened,  that,  while  no 
portion  of  the  united  church  has  been 
more  the  subject  of  legblative  enact- 


ment, and  which,  therefore,  should 
have  been  more  thoroughly  known^ 
there  is  no  portion  of  it  respecting 
which  our  legislators  have  proceeded 
in  such  ignorance,  not  only  of  circum- 
stances, but  of  facts  and  of  principles, 
a  knowledge  of  which  should  have  been 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  due  dis- 
charge of  their  important  duties.  Such 
ignorance  might,  hitherto,  have  been 
deemed  less  reprehensible  than  it  was 
injurious,  because  of  the  difficulties 
which  even  the  most  diligent  student 
had  to  encounter,  in  procuring  the 
information  by  which  it  would  have 
been  removed ;  but  from  henceforth 
it  must  be  considered  altogether  inex- 
cusable. The  Bishop  was  induced  to 
pursue  the  researches  which  have  led 
to  the  work  before  us,  in  the  first  in- 
stance solely  with  a  view  to  informing 
himself  respecting  those  peculiarities 
in  the  history  of  the  Irish  church  with 
which  his  station  rendered  it  fitting 
that  he  should  be  acquainted.  And 
he  has  rightly  judged,  that  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  been  at  the  pains 
to  accumulate  for  his  own  behoof^ 
might  be  easily  rendered  available  for 
the  use  of  numbers  who  would  never 
take  the  same  trouble  to  acquire  it  for 
themselves.  The  general  student  has 
now  before  him,  for  the  first  time,  a 
full,  continuous,  and  lucid  exposition 
of  all "  the  changes  and  chances"  which 
befel  our  branch  of  the  united  Churches 


•  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  ;  with  a 
Pidiminary  Surrey,  from  the  Papal  Usurpation,  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  to  its  Legal 
Abolition  m  the  Sixteenth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Dowa 
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of  England  and  Ireland,  from  the 
period  when  Romish  supremacy  was 
renounced,  until  the  great  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  achieved 
their  final  triumph  at  the  revolution  ; 
and  we  beg  to  say,  once  for  all^  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  right  rev. 
author  has  performed  his  task,  has 
our  unqualified  commendation.  There 
is  no  source  of  information  to  which 
he  could  have  had  access,  and  of  which 
he  has  not  availed  himself,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  uSf  with  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination. The  style  of  his  narrative 
is  always  upon  a  level  with  its  subject ; 
— it  is  calm,  clear,  forcible,  and  per- 
spicuous ;  and  never  aims  at  attracting 
to  itself,  any  portion  of  that  attention 
which  should  be  bestowed  upon  the 
events  of  which  it  treats,  or  the  cha- 
racters which  it  describes.  And  when 
the  good  Bishop  has  to  animadvert 
upon  the  opinions  or  the  proceedines 
of  those  with  whose  views  he  could 
not  sympathise,  he  does  so  with  a 
modest  simplicity  which  well  becomes 
his  sacred  calling,  and  a  candour  and 
charity  which  may  well  disarm  even 
the  fiercest  of  those  polemics  to  whom 
his  strictures  will  be  found  unpala- 
table, or  who  may  deem  his  principles 
erroneous. 

Upon  the  earliest  portion  of  Irish 
ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  not  his  ob- 
ject to  dwell.  Accordingly,  the  reader 
will  find  no  notice  in  the  pres(»nt 
volume  of  those  brighter  days  of  Irish 
story,  when  the  country  was  deno- 
minated the  Island  of  Saints,  when 
it  was  resorted  to  by  the  studious  as 
the  highest  seat  of  learning,  and  when 
it  burnished  guides  and  counsellors  to 
some  of  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  of 
the  monarchs  of  Europe.  Indeed, 
although  of  these  facts  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  authentic  history 

• 

of  these  early  times,  it  were  difficult, 
if  not  hopeless,  to  disentangle,  from  the 
mass  of  crudities  and  superstitions  in 
which  it  is  involved.  But  of  one  fact, 
the  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Phelan* 
have  made  us  tolerably  certain,  namely, 
that  Patrick,  by  whose  ministry  the 
island  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
was  no  emissary  from  the  pope  ;  that 
he  exercised  his  episcopal  jurisdiction 
independently  of  the  Bishop  of  Home  ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  earliest 
Irish  Christians  were  not  papists. 


Nor  was  it  until  long  af^er  Christianity 
had  been  thoroughly  established  in  the 
country,  that  any  foreign  interference 
made  itself  manifest  in  our  ecclesiastical 
arrangements.  The  following  clear 
and  succinct  account  of  the  learned 
Bishop,  puts  the  reader  at  once  into 
possession  of  the  origin  of  papal  en- 
croachments : — 

«  Until  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  Church  of  Ireland  maintained 
its  character,  as  an  independent  national 
church,  without  acknowledging  any  pre- 
eminence, authority,  or  jurisdiction,  of 
the  See  of  Rome.  The  Archbishops 
of  Armagh  exercised  a  spiritual  power 
throughout  the  country ;  and  erected 
archbiihopricks  and  bishoprickt  without 
consultation  or  communication  with  the 
Roman  pon  tiff.  For  the  supply  of  vacant 
bishopricks  persons  were  elected  by  the 
c\eTgy,  or  by  the  clergy  and  laity,  of  the 
diocese,  recommending  them  to  the  king  ; 
or  by  the  king's  nomination  or  influence, 
concurring  with  the  good- will  of  the  clergy 
and  people ;  whereupon  the  bishop-elect 
was  sent  to  the  archbishop  for  contecra- 
tton ;  to  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  for 
the  most  part,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
colonies  of  Ostmen  from  the  north  of 
Earope,  who  inhabited  the  cities  of  Dub- 
lin, Waterford,  or  Limerick;  and  who, 
esteeming  themselves  countrymen  of  the 
Normans,  now  in  poeseasion  of  England 
and  of  its  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities, 
sent  their  bishops  to  be  consecrated  by  the 
Archbivhop  of  Canterbury.  But  in  every 
case  these  appointments  and  consecrations 
were  altogether  independent  of  the  papal 
see. 

**  The  earliest  interference  of  the  Pope 
on  such  occasions  in  Ireland  was  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

'*  The  pallium,  or  pall,  is  an  ensign  of 
dignity,  which  the  Pope  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  confer  upon  archbishops.  But 
this  ensign  was  never  worn  by  an  Irish 
archbishop  until  the  year  1 152.  Malachy 
O'Morgair  had  occupied  Uie  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Armagh  by  the  joint  suffrages  of 
the  clergy  and  people,  and  resigned  it 
afterwards  by  his  own  voluntary  act  in 
1 137,  retiring  to  the  suffragan  bishoprick 
of  Down.  What  was  his  motive  to  the 
step,  which  he  took  two  years  later,  has 
not  boen  distinctly  stated  ;  but  it  is  most 
probably  to  be  found  in  a  desire  to  assimi- 
late the  usages  and  discipline  of  the  Irish 
churcl)  more  nearly  to  thu«e  of  Rome ; 
especially  by  introducing  among  the  clergy 


*  Letten  of  Declan  to  Dr.  Doyle.    SlilUk«n,  Dabiio.    1825. 
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an  obligation  to  celibacy,  which  was  not 
required  of  them  at  the  time  in  question, 
but  was,  at  an  early  period  after,  most 
earnestly  imposed  upon  them  by  Malachy 
in  his  new  capacity,  in  which  he  soon 
made  his  appearance  amonj?  them.  How- 
ever this  be,  the  step,  which  he  now  took, 
was  that  of  a  journey  to  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  from  the  Pope  two 
palls— one  for  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Armagh,  which,  though  possessed  from 
the  beginning  of  archtepiscopal  dignity 
and  authority,  had  never  borne  the  archi- 
episcopal  pall ;  the  other,  for  the  newly- 
constituted  metropolitical  church  of  Cashe), 
which  was  indebted  for  its  creation  to  his 
almost  immediate  predecessor  Celsus. 

*<  Innocent  the  Second,  who  at  that 
tine  filled  the  papal  chair,  received  Ma- 
lachy very  courteously,  informed  himself 
accurately  by  his  means  of  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  church,  confirmed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  archbishoprick,  invested 
bim  with  the  office  of  his  legate  in  Ire- 
land, an  office  recentlv  instituted,  and 
previously  filled  by  only  one  occupant, 
and  dismissed  bim  with  tokens  of  singular 
respect  and  benevolence :  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  palls,  he  acquainted  him, 
that  a  matter  of  that  consequence  ought 
to  be  transacted  with  great  solemnity, 
and  by  the  common  suffrages  of  a  national 
council,  which  the  Pope  advised  him  to 
call  on  his  return  into  Ireland,  with  a 
promise  that,  upon  their  request,  the  palls 
should  be  granted.  The  papal  policy 
appears  to  have  been  to  encourage  the 
zeal  of  the  voluntary  agent,  so  as  even- 
tually to  produce  the  desired  consumma- 
tion, but  to  be  cautious  of  adopting  any 
measure  without  being  previously  assured 
that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Irish 
church. 

"  On  his  return  to  Ireland,  Malachy, 
in  his  character  of  papal  legate,  proceeded 
to  exercise  his  function  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  reduce  the  Irish  church  to  a 
conformity  with  that  of  Rome.  Gelasius 
had  succeeded  to  the  vacancy  which  he 
had  made  iu  the  archbishoprick  of  Ar- 
magh. And  matters  being  at  length 
judged  ripe  for  prosecuting  the  applica- 
tion for  the  palls,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  primate  and  the  legate,  a  national 
synod  was  assembled  at  Holmpatrick  in 
the  year  1148,  when  fifteen  bi«hops,  two 
hundred  priests,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  inferior  clergy  are  said  to  have 
attended,  and  joined  in  makin<r  a  solici- 
tation to  the  pope.  Eufenius  the  Third 
had  in  the  interval  succeeded  to  the  papal 
chair.  To  him,  ihBrefon,  the  request  of 
ibs  at$0mbljr  was  Mddret§ed;  and  Malachy, 


at  his  own  urgent  intreaty^'was  deputed 
to  convey  it.  His  sudden  illness  and 
death  upon  his  journey  caused  an  inter* 
ruption  in  the  progress  of  the  businesa 
committed  to  him.  But  the  delay  was 
of  no  long  duration.  The  opportunity 
for  the  pope*s  interposition,  afforded  by 
the  previous  transactions,  was  not  to  be 
omitted.  And  accordingly,  in  the  year 
1 152,  John  Paparo,  cardinal  priest,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  pope  his  apostolic 
legate  to  Irelandr  arrived  with  four  palls» 
which  he  was  commanded  to  confer  on 
the  four  Irish  archbishops  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam. 

*<  For  the  more  solemn  execution  of 
the  papal  commission,  another  national 
synod  was  convened  at  Kells  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1 152.  To  the  mandate,  which 
ordered  this  convention,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Irish  bishops  yielded  obedience; 
there  were  some,  however,  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  the  inferior  clergy,  among  whom 
those  of  Armagh  and  of  Down  are  par* 
ticularly  noticed,  who  refused  to  sanction, 
by  their  presence,  the  acts  of  the  council. 
But  the  legate,  regardless  of  the  opposU 
tion,  proceeded  to  execute  his  instructions 
in  the  presence  of  those  clergy  who  were 
assembled ;  and  he  accordingly  conferred 
the  pall  on  each  of  the  four  archbishops^ 
distinguishing,  at  the  same  time,  the  See 
of  Armagh  with  its  peculiar  honour,  and 
recognising  Gelasius,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  usage,  as  the  Primate  of  all  Ire« 
land. 

«« •  The  Annals  of  St.  Marv's  Abbey/ 
says  Harris,  in  his  edition  of  Sir  James 
Ware's  Lives,  <and  those  at  tha  end  of 
Camden,  call  this  prelate  **  the  first  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  ;  that  is,  the  first  who 
used  the  pall ;  although  others  before  him 
were  called  archbishops  and  primates  out 
of  reverence  to  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of 
Ireland,  whose  see  was,  from  the  beginning, 
held  in  the  greatest  honour,  not  only  by 
bishops  and  priests,  but  by  kings  and 
princes."*  The  fact  is  as  we  have  seen  ; 
he  was  the  first  archbishop  who  compro- 
mised the  independence  of  the  national 
church  of  Ireland  by  accepting  the  stamp 
and  ensign  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity 
from  the  bands  of  a  foreign  prelate/' 

A  beginning  thus  mode,  would 
not,  we  may  readily  believe,  be  unim- 
proved by  the  grasping  and  ambitious 
pontififs  who  subsequently  filUd  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  many  motives  to  impel  the 
clerical  order  in  everv  coimtry  to  com- 
bine, for  generaX  d<^Wc)^,  %i^i^t\.  ^doi^ 
tyranny  of  t\ie  ^moAiA  Icov^on^T^^t^ 
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who  in  those  times  shared  with  each 
other  the  sovereignty  of  Europe.  They 
were,  generally  speaking,  rude,  unlet- 
tered men,  whose  passions  were  always 
predominant  ahove  their  reason^  and 
against  whose  malice  there  could  he 
found  no  protection,  hut  such  as  was 
derived  from  the  influence  of  religion 
upon  their  minds.  And  as  the  priests 
were  the  depositories  of  whatever  of 
good  letters  existed  in  those  days,  they 
were  enabled  to  dischai^e  a  double  func- 
tion,  and  to  mould  the  understandings, 
as  well  as  to  reg^ate  the  consciences,  of 
all  those  who  professed  to  be  of  the 
household  of  faith.  Hence,  they  were 
a  sort  of  providential  brei^- water  to 
the  tyranny  of  a  race  of  military  no- 
bles, whose  habits  were  to  bring  every 
thing  which  opposed  their  will  to  the 
summary  arbitrement  of  the  sword; 
and  whose  savage  tempers  would  have 
made  cruel  havoc  of  the  lives,  the  for- 
tunes, and  the  happiness  of  their  sub- 
jects, if  they  were  not  themselves  re- 
strained by  a  higher  power,  whose  foun- 
dations were  not  of  earth,  and  whose 
dominion  was  not  limited  by  time, 
and  the  symbols  of  which  were  borne 
bj  the  existing  race  of  ecclesiastics.* 

Every  thing,  therefore,  conspired  to 
combine  the  priesthood  of  every  coun- 
try as  one  man,  in  a  system  of  eccle- 
siastical antagonism  to  that  spirit  of 
aggressive  violence  from  which  so 
much  of  ii^ury  was  to  be  apprehended ; 
and  what  at  first,  aimed  merely  at  pro- 
tection, came,  in  no  long  time,  to  en- 
tertain higher  hopes,  until  it  arrived, 
at  length,  at  that  height  of  spiritual 
tyranny,  which  brought  thrones  and 
principalities  -into  subjection  to  it,  and 
counted  it  but  a  small  thing  to  num- 
ber, as  its  vassals  and  tributaries,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  world. 

No  one  feature  of  the  Romish  sys- 
tem has  contributed  more  to  give  it 
unity  of  character,  and  to  establish  an 
etpnt  du  corps  amongst  the  clergy, 
than  the  celibacy  which  it  requires ; 
and  it  was  late  before  this  violence 
done  to  nature  and  to  religion,  was 
submitted  to  by  ecclesiastics  in  horthern 
Europe.     Our  author  thus  writes : 

**  So  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  the 


celibacy  of  the  ministers  of  reli^on  was 
not  required  norf^enerally  practised  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  About  that  period  it 
was  encouraged,  and  matrimony  earnestly 
discountenanced,  by  the  same  legate  of 
the  Roman  See,  who  was  the  prime  pro- 
moter of  Papal  authority  in  that  king- 
dom.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  11S5, 
Albin  O'Mallory,  abbot  of  Baltinglass, 
and  subsequently  bishop  of  Ferns,  preach- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  continency  of 
clergymen  at  the  synod  in  Dublin,  la- 
mented how  the  probity  and  innocence  of 
the  Irish  clergy  had  been  of  late  vitiated. 
The  cause  of  this  indeed  he  referred  to 
the  evil  examples  of  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  against  whom  he  bitterly 
inveighed,  and  showed  how  g^reat  had 
been  the  chastity  of  the  Irish  clei^gy  be- 
fore they  had  contracted  contagion  from 
corrupt  strangers.  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
the  celebrated  historian,  archdeacon  of 
St.  David's,  who  was  present  at  the  ser- 
mon, took  upon  him  to  rebuke  the  preacher 
for  his  censure  of  the  English  clergy,  con- 
fessing  that  the  Irish  clenry  were  commen- 
dable enough  for  their  religion,  and  among 
other  virtues,  for  their  chastity ;  bat  be 
hinted  that  their  long  fasts  were  concluded 
with  drunkenness,  and  that  their  virtue 
was  something  rather  in  appearance  than 
in  reality. 

«<  Thus,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Giraldus,  the  character  of  the  Irish  clergy 
was  open  to  other  charges  of  irregularity : 
whilst,  as  to  that  of  incontinence,  to 
whatever  cause  it  be  attributed,  the  fact 
of  its  prevalence,  and  of  the  recent  de- 
terioration of  their  characters  in  that  re- 
spect, is  too  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
complaint  of  the  preacher ;  corroborated 
as  it  is  by  a  canon  of  John  Comyn,  arch« 
bishop  of  Dublin,  made  at  this  same  synod, 
which  *  under  the  penalty  of  losing  both 
benefice  and  office,  forbids  that  any  priest, 
deacon,  or  subdeacon,  should  keep  any 
woman  in  his  house  either  under  the  pre- 
tence of  necessary  service,  or  any  other 
colour  whatsoever ;  unless  a  mother,  own 
sister,  or  such  a  person  whose  nge  shall  re- 
move all  suspicion  of  any  unlawful  com- 
merce.* An  occurrence,  which  bad  taken 
place  not  long  before,  may  serve  still  fur- 
ther to  corroborate  the  allegation  in  the 
sermon,  and  tojustify  the  prohibition  of 
the  archbishop ;  for  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor in  the  archiepiscopal  see  it  is  re- 
lated that  so  high  was  his  esteem  for  chas- 


*  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  late  treatise  on  Chartism,  alludes  to  an  obsolete  law  of  Prance, 
irJbirh  was  repealed  only  at  the  Revolution,  and  which  enacted,  that  a  lurd  might  kill 
imo  of  hi§  rmuak  when  he  retamed  from  huntings  for  the  purpose  of  <  baihimg  kUfoH 
im  iAeir  Muod.' 
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tity,  and  to  determined  was  liis  oppotition 
to  the  contrary  rice  in  his  clerifv,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  sent  to  Rome,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  their  absolution    from 
the  Pope,  one  hundred  and  forty  clerks, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  incontinency. 
*<  It  were  needless,  as  it  is  revolting,  to 
dwell  on  individual  examples  of  this  pro- 
fligacy.    Its  extensive  prevalence  appears 
from  such  attestations  as  these.      And  it 
IS  a  jproof  of  the  prevalence  and  the  no- 
toriety of  the  vice,  that  among  the  mu- 
nicipal regulations,   enacted  for  the  good 
order  of  the  town  of  Galway,  by  the  cor- 
poration, in   the  year  1520,  such  a  law 
should  be  found  on  the  books  of  records, 
as  the  following  :»••  That  no  priest,  monk, 
nor  canon,  nor  friar,  shall  have  no  w— e 
nor  leman,  in  any  man*s  house  within  the 
town,  and  that   man  which  keepeth'  or 
hosteth  the  said  w— e  or  leman,  to  forfeit 
twenty   shillings.'       And   again,  in  the 
year  1530,  it  was  *  enacted  that  any  priest 
or  vicar  of  the  college,  found  with  any  fault 
or  crime,  to  lose  one   hundred  shillings, 
and  his   benefice :  and  also  if  he  or  they 
keep  any  w — e,  being  with  child,  or  bear- 
ing him  ehildren,  to  pay  the  above  penalty.' 
The  author,  from   whose  work  these   ex- 
tracts are  cited,  observes,  that  this  is  the 
only  imputation  which   occurs,   aff'«>cting 
'the  moral  character  of  the  town  of  Gal- 
way.    Perhaps  it  should  be  regarded  less 
as  a  local  imputation  than  as  an  indication 
of  the  besetting  sin  of  that  class  of  men 
against    whom    the   regulations  are  di- 
rected. 

'*  The  sin,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been 
ao  lightly  esteemed  of,  that  of  those  who 
were  taught  to  believe  marriage  unpro- 
fessional and  dishonourable,  and  who  had 
recourse  instead  to  illegitimate  concubin- 
age, there  were  some  who  made,  and  se- 
duced others  to  make,  a  glory  of  their 
ahame.  Such  u  the  purport  of  an  anec- 
dote, related  by  Bishop  Bale,  who,  on  his 
first  arrival  in  Ireland,  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  Reformation,  in  1552,  had  the 
following  memorable  conversation  with  a 
Popish  priest  relative  to  the  parentage  of 
the  latter :— *  The  parish  priest,*  lie  says, 
f  of  Knocktoner,  called  Sir  Philip,  was 
Tery  serviceable,  and  in  familiar  talk  de- 
scribed to  me  the  house  of  the  White 
Friars,  which  some  time  was  in  that  town : 
concluding  in  the  end  that  the  last  prior 
thereof,  called  William,  was  his  natural 
lather.  I  asked  him,  if  that  were  in  mar- 
riage ?  Ho  made  answer.  No :  for  that 
was,  he  said,  against  his  profession.  Then 
eounselled  I  him,  that  he  should  never 
boast  of  it  more.  Why,  saith  he,  it  is  an 
hoDOur  in  thif  land  to  have  a  spiritual 
auuv  n  •  UAop,  an  abbot,  a  monk,  a 


friar,  or  a  priest,  to  father.  With  that  I 
greatly  marvelled  :  not  so  much  of  his 
unshamefaced  talk,  as  I  did  that  adultery, 
forbidden  by  God,  and  of  all  honest  men 
detested,  should  there  have  both  praisa 
and  preferment.*  *' 

The  Bishop  enumerates  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  Church  was 
largely  endowed,  •  by  the  bounty  of 
princes,  and  of  private  individuals,  who 
esteemed  it  meritorious  thus  to  con- 
secrate their  possessions  to  the  service 
of  Almighty  God ;  and  he  justly  re- 
marks, that  the  motives  which  prompted 
their  profuse  liberality  partook  largely 
of  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the 
times,  and  militated  greatly  against  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  Of  monastic  en- 
dowments, he  observes  that, 

**  On  'a  general  view,  they  militated 
against  God's  purpose  in  the  creation  of 
man ;  for  whatever  may  be  pleaded  in  fa« 
vour  of  celibacy,  under  particular  aspect^, 
and  in  particular  circumstances,  it  was 
not  according  to  the  Divine  will,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  human  kind 
should  be  shut  up  in  cloistered  seclusion ; 
bound  by  indissoluble  obligations  to  ab» 
stain  from  honourable  marriage,  the  first 
law  of  roan's  Creator;  and  precluded 
from  exorcising  the  duties,  the  virtues^ 
and  the  charities,  of  social  and  domestic 
*life. 

"  Further,  if  regard  be  had  to  their 
particular  operation,  and  to  the  effects 
which  practically  they  produced,  the  evil 
greatly  preponderated.  For,  whilst  on 
the  one  band  they  may  have  been  instru- 
mental in  producing  habits  of  labour  and 
industry;  on  the  other,  they  gave  en- 
couragement to  inactivity  and  indolenca^ 
luxury  and  self-indulgence  in  their  inr 
mates,  leaving  to  the  parochial  clergy,  the 
vicars  who  were  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  parishes,  a  very  disproportionate  share 
of  emolument,  and  seeking  to  lower  them 
in  public  estimation.  Whilst  in  some 
cases,  under  wholesome  laws  steadily  en« 
forced,  they  may  have  assisted  a  spirit  of 
devotion,  and  corresponding  holiness  and 
chastity  of  life ;  in  others,  under  a  sys* 
tem  faulty  in  itself,  or  faultily  adminis. 
tered,  they  led  to  the  substitution  of  out- 
ward mortification  for  inward  sanctity« 
gave  occasion  to  hypocrisy,  spiritual  pride, 
and  vain  glory,  or  induced  usages  of  in- 
temperance, licentiousness,  and  impurity. 
Whilst  in  some  cases,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  free  hospitality  and  bounty,  they  may 
have  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  tmfi^ 
Teller  and  iVie  %U%n^*^t^  Va  i&m^  f&.  Nwn.* 
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porary  M  i  and  been  the  meant  of  sus- 
tidniog  the  soflTerer  under  honest  po?erty 
and  unavoidable  dntrees;  in  other  the 
proinl9<;iions  dtepensation  of  their  doles 
•npported  only  those^  who  did  not  need, 
or  did  not  deserve  it,  and  WAi  lavished  in 
perpetuating  the  indigence,  with  its  con- 
eoioitaot  Tieet,  which  they  themselves 
bad  made.  Whilst  in  some  cases  they  af- 
forded a  refuge  for  the  sick,  the  infirm, 
and  the  afflicted,  they  in  others  were  pri- 
Tileged  sanctuaries  for  criminals,  and  en- 
couragers  of  crime.  Whilst  in  some  cases 
they  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  use- 
ful learning,  of  philosophy  and  divinity, 
in  others  they  only  filled  the  mind  with 
legendary  tales,  and  the  creations  of  a 
fond  imagination.  Whilst  in  some  cases 
they  may  have  preserved  and  dispensed 
what  remained  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  true  religion,  in  others  they  only  more 
firmly  established  the  reign  of  false  doc- 
trine, and  superstition ;  and  were  espe- 
cially instrumental  in  muntaining  the 
corrupt  views  and  deceitful  usages,  which 
at  those  times  overloaded  the  Church's 
profeseion  of  Christianity.** 

In  all  that  has  been  here  said,  we 
ftilly  agree  with  the  learned  Bishop ; 
but  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to 
bim,  that,  as  an  historian^  he  might 
aafely  permit  himself  to  take  a  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  view  of  these 
endowments ;  and  not  merely  to  con- 
iider  them  in  relation  to  the  times 
when  they  were  made,  but  in  their 
•till  more  important  and  interesting 
relation  to  present  times.  How,  we 
would  ask,  should  our  Church  be,  at 
the  present  day,  provided  for,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  ample  possessions  which 
were  then  bequeathea,  and  which  mo- 
dem r2U>acity  nas  not  as  yet  exhausted? 
Wottldf  those,  whose  study  it  is  to  put 
the  clergy  upon  a  starvation  system, 
and  who  think  it  an  act  of  great  U- 
berality  to  allow  them  a  miserable  sti- 
pend out  of  their  own  estates,  and 
even  that,  only ''  grudgingly,"  and,  as  it 
were» "  of  necessity,**  nave  been  prompt 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  ministers  of 
religion  if  they  had  been  altogether  un- 
endowed* and  enabled  them  to  take  the 
station  which  becomes  them  in  society 
as  educated  gentlemen?  We  trow,  not. 
The  voluntary  system  may  be  a  good 
belp>  but  it  never  can  be  a  substitute 
ftn:  a  regularly  established  ministry  in 
a  Christian  country.  And  if  it  were 
not  ibr  the  prome  Add  extravagant 
dtmAtiODS  ofeMrlftlme^,  which,  we  are 


well  aware,  were  greatly  abused,  to  the 
voluntary  system  we  must  hare  been 
abandoned.  So  that  they  have  always 
appeared  to  us,  taking  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  future  exigencies  of  the 
Church,  somewhat  like  the  seven  years 
of  plenty,  which  providentially  pre- 
ceded the  seven  years  of  famine  in 
Egypt ;  and  to  hde  furnished  a  .ap- 
plv,  in  the  spiritual  extravagance 
of  one  age,  by  which  the  anti-spiritual 
rapacity  of  another  has  been  counter- 
acted. Superstition  was  thus  permit- 
ted to  produce  a  crop,  which  has  stood 
us  in  good  stead,  when  the  blight  of 
an  infidel  radicalism  had  left  us  but  a 
scanty  harvest ;  and  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  if  religion  had  not  been 
suffered  to  run  riot  amongst  our  an- 
cestors, and  pampered  with  all  manner 
of  extravagant  endowments,  it  could 
not,  at  present,  humanly  speaking,  sub- 
sist amongst  ourselves. 

The  work  before  us  contains  ample 
evidence  of  the  gross  abuses  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Irisn  branch  of  the  church 
Catholic, before  the  Reformation;  and, 
conseauently,  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  such  changes  as  might  restore 
it  to  its  original  purity,  and  render  it 
as  beneficiid,  as,  in  its  corrupted  state, 
it  was  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.  We  can- 
not afford  space  to  enumerate  the  va» 
rious  instances  in  which  legends  the 
most  absurd,  and  superstitions  the  most 
revolting,  are  shown,  by  our  author,  to 
have  held  a  high  place  in  the  venera- 
tion  of  those  who  were  then  denomi- 
nated "  the  faithful  ;'*  but,  as  some 
Romanists  are  verv  ready  to  disclaim 
such  fooleries,  and  even  to  resent  the 
imputation  of  them  as  an  insult  to  their 
tmderstandings,  we  cannot  avoid  ex- 
tracting, from  the  ^'  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  P.  T, 
Carew,  Professor  of  Divinity  to  tbe 
Royal  College  of  Maynooth,"  compoted 
expressly  for  the  instruction  of  Irigh 
students  of  the  Romish  Churchy  at  ik§ 
present  day,  a  specimen  of  theologyt 
as  it  is  taught  in  the  age  and  country 
in  which  we  live,  and  which  surely  will 
be  allowed  to  rival  almost  any  of  the 
absurdities  by  which  Popery  was  cha^ 
racterised  before  the  Reformation. 

«  During  the  incursions  of  the  Danei^** 
says  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  «<  the  re- 
mains of  8t  Brigid  and  8t  Colamba 
wexe»%awt\kWb«M,UwBal«et<ti^\ATWink^ 
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and  plaeed  in  the  same  grave  with  thoie 
of  the  illofltrioiit  apoetle  of  Ireland.  The 
inemorj  of  tliis  e?ent  was  indeed  faith- 
fully preeerfed;  but  the  recollection  of 
the  particular  spot,  where  the  sacred  re- 
liques  of  those  three  holy  personages  lay, 
became  gradually  obliterated  from  the 
minds  both  of  the  clergy  and  people.  It 
would  teem  probable,  that  care  had  been 
taken  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  this 
circumstance  to  a  few  persons  only  :  for 
had  it  been  generally  disseminated  through- 
out the  country,  it  roust,  in  a  short  time, 
have  reached  the  Danes,  whose  savage 
impiety  appeared  particularly  to  delight  in 
diahonouriog  the  reliques  of  the  saints. 

*■  The  extraordinary  veneration  which 
St.   Malachy  entertained  for  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Brigid,  and  St.  Colnmba,  made  him 
anxions  to  discover  the  grave  where  the 
bodies  of  those  holy  persons  reposed.  But 
every  effort  which  his  Ingenuity  could  de- 
vise proved  unavailing,  for  no  memorial 
rrroained  which  could  assist  him   in  the 
inquiry.     All  human  means  having  failed, 
the  good  bbhop  had  recourse  to   prayer  ; 
and  with  a  holy  importunity  he  earnestly 
besought  God  to  make  known  to  him  the 
place  in  which  the  earthly  remains  of  those 
three  distinguished  favourites  of  heaven 
were  deposited.      The  prayer  of  the  ve- 
nerable prelate  was  at  length  favourably 
heard.     On  a  certain  night,  while  he  of- 
fered up  in  the  church  hu  fervent  petition 
to  the  Almighty,  a  ray  of  light,   like  a 
■nnbeam,  was  seen  by  him  to  pass  along 
the  church,  until  it  reached  a  particular 
part  of  the  temple,  when  it  ceased  to  ad- 
vance.  Persuaded  that  heaven  liad  chosen 
ibis  mode  to  reveal  to  him  the  subject 
which  he  so  ardently  desired  to  know, 
SL  Malachy  caused  the  place  to  which 
bis  attention  bad  been  thus  drawn,  to  be 
immediately  examined.       His   exertions 
were  rewarded  with  the  success  which 
ibey  so  well  deserved ;  for  when  the  earth 
was  removed,  the  bodies  of   the  three 
taints  were  found  deposited  together  in  the 
earoe  gravis     By  the   bishop's  direction 
the  precions  remains  were  then  raised  up, 
•nd  placed  in  coffins  which  he  had  provi. 
ded  for  tbeffl.     As  soon  as  this  ceremony 
was  completed,  the  bodies  were  consigned 
to  the  same  tomb.    De  Courcy,  the  Lord 
of  Down*  being  informed  by  the  bishop  of 
what  had  taken  place,  it  was  resolved  that 
naaseagers  shonkl  be  sent  to   the  Holy 
See  to  aoUcit  permission  to  remove  these 
■acred  raliqaes  from  the  grave  where  they 
rcpoeed,  to  a  more  honourable  part  of  the 
church.     Urban  the  Third  then  filled  St. 
Peter'e  chair }  and  it  happened  that  De 
Coorcy  and  St.  Mahchy  wera  both  peiw 
aoMMytowji<#JM«,     Thttpanmn- 


ceived  their  petition  favourably,  and  im- 
mediately ordered  Vivian,  the  Cardinal 
Priest  of  St.  Stephen,  to  repair  to  Ire- 
land, and  assist  at  the  celebration  of  the 
intended  ceremony.  The  day  fixed  for 
the  performance  of  the  sacred  rite  was 
that  un  which  the  Church  honours  the 
memory  of  St.  Columba.  On  that  day 
the  venerable  remains  of  the  three  most 
illustrious  saints  of  Ireland  were  accord- 
inj^ly  transported,  with  the  usual  solem- 
nities, to  the  place  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  tliem.  At  the  ceremony,  fifteen 
bishops  and  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
other  ecclesiastics  attended ;  and  in  order 
that  the  memory  of  this  interesting  event 
might  be  preserved,  they  ordained  that 
the  anniversary  of  the  translation  should 
be  kept  thenceforward  as  a  solemn  festival 
throughout  the  churches  of  Ireland.'* 

The  Reformation  in  Ireland  com- 
menced, as  did  the  Reformation  in 
England,  by  a  denial,  on  the  part  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  of  the  Pope's  Su- 
premacy. The  Roman  Pontiff  claimed 
a  permanent  sovereignty,  in  virtue  of 
his  apostolical  office,  which  rendered 
all  temporal  princes  feudatories  of  the 
holy  see  ;  and,  as  Henry  was  led  to  feel 
the  inconvenience  of  the  usurped  au- 
thority, so  he  was  prompted  to  contend 
sturdily  against  it,  and  to  reclaim  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  that  autho- 
rity, as  well  in  spiritual  as  in  temporal 
cases,  which  had  been  ever  in  the 
purest  ages  of  Christianity,  recognized 
residing  in  the  temporal  prince. 

Of  the  difficulties  with  which  Arch- 
bishop Brown  had  to  contend,  in  giving 
effect  to  the  King's  wishes,  bv  causing 
his  supremacy  to  be  acknowledged  by 
the  Irish  Clergy,  Bishop  Mant  gives 
a  full  account.  He  was  covertly  op- 
posed by  the  Irish  Government,  and 
openly  opposed  by  the  Primate.  Not- 
withstandmg,  much  was  done  by  him 
to  produce  that  chan^  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  which  led  ultimately,  to  a 
rejection  of  the  Pope's  authority  ;  and 
when  we  consider  tnat  the  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  Henry  the  Second,  was 
sanctioned  by  a  Bull  of  the  Pope,  and 
that  Henry  was  in  fact,  considered  as 
deriving  all  his  right  to  rule  this  coun- 
try, from  the  instrument  which  con- 
veyed the  Pontiffs  approbation  of  the 
enterprise  which  ended  in  its  conquest, 
we  can  the  rather  make  allowance  for 
the  reluctance  of  ecclesiastics  in  gene- 
ral to  go  the  extreme  \e\!u^\i  ^\iiOc\.\}Si^ 
reigning  Soteteigu  no^  t%<^^wA 
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to  maintain^  that  he,  from  whom  the 
right  to  the  kingdom  itself  was  de- 
rived, was  an  usurper  if  he  presumed 
to  exercise  any  paramount  spiritual 
authority  over  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  officiate  in  the  ministrations 
of  religion.  At  his  death,  Henry  might 
be  said,  rather  to  have  shaken  the  au- 
thority of  Rome,  than  to  have  dislodged 
its  doctrines,  or  made  any  considerable 
advance  in  the  removal  of  its  corrup- 
tion. The  Bishop  thus  sums  up  the 
advantages  as  well  as  the  disadvan- 
tages, which  resulted  from  the  temper 
and  the  policy  of  that  burly  reformer : — 

**  The  establishmetft  of  the  king's  supre- 
macy upon  the  ruin  of  the  Pope's,  was 
of  infinite  importance  toward  future  re« 
ligious  improvement,  inasmuch  as  it 
released  the  Church  from  the  shackles 
which  bound  her,  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
burden  of  the  Romish  corruptions,  and 
roust  have  precluded  her  from  making 
any  progress  in  the  discovery  and  profes- 
sion of  the  truth.  Thus  far  benefit  ac- 
crued from  this  roost  momentous  action 
of  King  Henry's  reign,  though  little 
perhaps  with  his  good  will,  at  least  toward 
the  close  of  it :  for  had  he  been  desirous 
of  effecting  a  reformation  from  Popish 
error,  he  never  would  have  placed  such  a 
primate  as  he  actually  did  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  Church. 

*<  Nor  was  it  at  all  a  symptoro  of  good 
will,  that  when  he  relieved  the  Church 
from  the  impediment  of  the  monastic 
institutions,  he  forbore  to  provide  thereby 
for  the  religious  education  of  her  people, 
ns  well  as  to  bestow  upon  her  any  secular 
benefit,  and  left  her  incapacitated  fur  ne- 
cessary activity,  and  beset  by  difficulties, 
which  were  in  a  great  degree  created  or 
augmented  by  the  disappropriation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  for  his  own  gratifi- 
cation and  the  enrichment  of  bis  favour- 
ites, and  the  consignment  of  them  for 
ever  to  the  hands  of  lay  possessors.  The 
appropriation  to  himself  of  the  first-fruits 
and  annual  portions  of  the  value  of  bene- 
ficesjwas  another  injury  which  he  inflicted 
on  the  Church." 

«  Still  a  progressive  improvement  in  spi- 
ritual relations  was  slowly,  but  percepti- 
bly, making  way. 

<•  In  many  places,  especially  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  idolatry  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  abolished :  and  the 
symbols  and  objects  of  idolatry  had  been 
superseded  in  the  churches  by  the  founda- 
tion, the  means,  and  the  sanctions  of  a 
purihed  wonhip,  which  were  expressed 
ja  the  Mdmmiaa  of  ao  English  UraiiftUL* 


tion  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  as  proper  em- 
bellishments of  their  walls,  and  as  parts 
of  the  divine  service  celebrated  within 
them. 

"  The  Form  of  Prayer,  introduced  by 
the  archbishop  into  his  diocese  of  Dublin, 
valuable  in  itself,  was  especially  useful  as 
setting  forth  and  exemplifying  the  prin- 
ciple of  Common  Prayer,  to  be  conducted 
in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  liberated 
from  anti-scriptural  innovations;  al- 
though a  further  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple was  peeded  in  adapting  such  a  form 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion, and  in  renouncing  the  supersiitioai 
rites  of  the  mass  and  the  invocation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

*'  1  am  not  aware  whether  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible  had  been  hitherto 
introduced  into  Ireland  :  probably,  indeed, 
it  had  not ;  though  on  that  subject  may 
arise  a  question,  to  which  there  will  be 
occasion  to  advert  in  the  succeeding  reign. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  of  God,  as  distinguished  from 
Romish  corruptions,  especially  with  res- 
pect to  the  proper  object  of  religious  trust 
and  worship,  and  to  the  merits  of  onr 
blessed  Redeemer  as  the  only  ground 
of  Christian  hope,  had  been  practised 
with  earnestness  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin;  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  some 
other  bishops  and  clergy,  notwithstanding 
the  obstinacy  and  perverseness,  or  the 
infatuation  and  recklessness,  of  the  ma- 
jority :  and  that  it  had  been  preached 
not  inefficaciously  appears,  not  only  from 
the  support  given  to  the  archbishop  in 
Dubliu,  but  from  the  numerous  assemblies 
which  attended  his  sermons  at  Kilkenny, 
Wexford,  Waterford,  and  ClonmelL 

**  Whether  the  two  archbishope  of 
Cashel  and  Tuam,  and  the  eight  other 
southern  bishops  who  attended  at  the 
last  town,  were  themselves  imprest  with 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin's  preaching,  as  was  the  case 
with  Tirrey,  bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne^ 
and  Nangle,  bishop  of  Clonfert :  whether 
on  their  return  to  their  respective  dioceses 
they  took  measures,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess, for  spreading  the  truth  among  their 
clergy  and  their  people :  whether  they 
distributed  the  copies  of  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  English,  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  them  for  that  purpose:  and 
whether  by  such  means,  and  in  pursoaoce 
of  the  statute  for  the  establishment  of 
parochial  schools,  under  the  superinten- 
dence and  direction  of  the  clergy,  any 
leligious  instruction  was  conveyed  to  the 
•|m\Mi\  «da&iQsiaovL  ^  NJsit  xinai;  ^e 
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iion  :  we  have,  I  apprehend,  little  oppor- 
tanitj  of  information.  Nor  are  we 
iDformed,  what  was  the  issue  of  Arch- 
bishop  Brown*8  intention  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
ktni^dom  ;  and  of  employing  the  aid  of  a 
suffragan,  capable  of  addressing  the  people 
in  Irish,  where  the  English  language  was 
not  understood.  In  his  own  immediate 
charge  he  was  undoubtedly  assiduous:  and 
together  with  his,  are  transmitted  with 
honourable  distinction,  as  advocates  and 
promoters  of  the  Reformation,  the  names 
of  two  buhops  of  his  province,  Sanders  of 
JLeighlin,  and  Miagh  of  Kildare.  In  the 
province  of  Armagh,  Staples,  bishop  of 
Meath,  is  the  only  known  exception  to 
the  episcopal  adherents  to  the  Papacy, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  the  admoni- 
tions and  example  of  the  two  successive 
primates,  Cromer  and  Dowdall.** 

During  the  Reign  of  Edward,  that 
youth  of  olessed  memory,  the  Refor- 
mation proceeded  but  slowly  here.  The 
reformers  in  England  were  almost 
wholly  occupied  in  completing  the 
mighty  changes  which  were  in  nand> 
and  hiui  little  time  to  bestow  upon  the 
condition  of  the  sbter  kingdom.  The 
liturgy,  however,  was  established  by 
authority;  and,  it  is  interesting  as 
well  as  remarkable,  that  that  unrivalled 
form  of  prayer  was  the  first  book  that 
was  printed  in  Ireland.  The  following 
account  of  a  conference  between  the 
Primate,  (Dowdall)  and  the  Lord  De- 
puty, will  serve,  in  some  measure,  to 
shew  the  reader  the  difficulties  which 
were  to  be  encountered  by  the  early 
reformers.  The  conference  took  place 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Clergy  who  were 
convened  in  March,  1551,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  the  best  mode  of 
giving  effect  to  the  royal  proclamation, 
for  tne  substitution  of  an  Intelligible 
liturgy,  instead  of  a  service  performed 
in  an  imknown  tongue.  To  this  the 
Primate  was  strongly  opposed. 

*■  H^  accordingly  expressed  himself  in 
itrong  terms  opposed  to  the  provision 
canaed  by  the  king  to  be  made,  and  now 
set  fortli  by  his  authority  :  he  contended 
gainst  the  Liturgy,  that  it  might  not  be 
read  or  sung  in  the  church :  and  he  ac- 
companied his  opposition  with  the  con- 
temptuous reflection,  substituting  the 
word  '  mass '  for  <  service,*  <  Then  shall 
eVery  illiterate  fellow  read  mass.* 

<•  The  Primate's  reflection  was  readily 
met  by  the  Lord  Deputy,  who  made  a 
jnSoinmMad  ButtdeninfUfi  hm&j  al- 


leging where  the  charge  of  illiteracy 
properly  rested,  and  propounding  one  in- 
controvertible argument  in  favour  of  a 
form  of  prayer  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
as  mutually  intelligible  both  to  the  mi- 
nister and  to  the  people.  '  No '  said  he, 
your  grace  is  mistaken;  for  we  have 
too  many  illiterate  priests  amongst  us 
already,  who  neither  can  pronounce  the 
Latin,  nor  know  what  it  means,  no  more 
than  the  common  people  that  hear  them ; 
but  when  the  people  hear  the  Liturgy  in 
English,  they  and  the  priest  will  then 
understand  what  they  pray  for.* 

<*  The  primate  seems  to  have  felt  the 
force  of  the  appeal,  for  he  did  not  attempt 
to  refute  it ;  but  adopting  a  course  which 
is  no  unusual  substitute  for  argument 
with  those  who  are  sensible  of  the 
weakness  of  their  cause,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  language  of  menace  and  intimida- 
tion, apd  bade  the  viceroy  **  beware  of 
the  clergy's  curse.'*  And  indeed,  in  so 
doing,  he  was  only  following  the  instruc- 
tion and  example  of  his  acknowledged 
lord  and  master,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in 
his  commission  to  his  subjects  in  King 
Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  and  was  adopt- 
ing the  usual  practice  of  the  papal  au- 
thorities on  similar  occasions. 

"  The  cautionary  charge,  however, 
was  lost  on  the  viceroy.  '  I  fear  no 
strange  curse.'  said  he,  '  so  long  as  I 
have  the  blessing  of  that  Church  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  true  one.' 

*<  Can  there  be  a  truer  Church,'  <  the 
archbishop  thereupon  demanded,  <  than 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  mother 
Church  of  Rome  ?' 

«  I  thought,'  returned  the  Lord  Depu- 
ty, *  we  had  all  been  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  for  he  calls  all  true  believers  in 
him  his  Church,  and  himself  the  head 
thereof.' 

•*  The  archbishop  again  demanded, 
<  And  is  not  St.  Peter's  Church  the 
Church  of  Christ?* 

«  To  which  the  Lord  Deputy  calmly 
replied,  <  St.  Peter  was  a  member  of 
Christ's  Church;  but  the  Church  ivas 
not  St.  Peter's ;  neither  was  St.  Peter, 
but  Christ,  the  head  thereof.' 

*<  Thus  ceased  this  very  remarkable 
altercation.  For  the  primate,  indignant, 
as  it  should  seem,  at  the  counteraction 
offered  to  his  resistance  of  the  proposed 
measure,  and  to  his  zeal  for  the  papal 
church,  and  the  pretended  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  thereupon  rose  up  and  left  the  as- 
sembly, accompanied  by  several,  perhaps 
all,  of  the  Bishops  within  his  jurisdiction 
who  were  present,  except  the  Bishop  qC 
Meath,  who  coutinuad  \m\aim\^  \»wi>^«t 
with  the  oibar  claTg^  'fiVkO  t«inna?0A^ 
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«  TheTiceroy  tben  took  tbe  order,  and 
held  it  forth  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
who  stood  up.  and  received  it  with  these 
words :  *  This  order,  good  brethren,  is 
from  our  gracious  king,  and  from  the  rest 
of  our  brethren,  the  fathers  and  clergy  of 
England,  who  have  consulted  herein,  and 
compared  the  holy  Scriptures  with  what 
they  liave  done  ;  unto  whom  I  submit,  as 
Jesus  did  to  Csesar,  in  all  things  just  and 
lawful,  making  no  question  why  or  where- 
fore, as  we  own  him  our  true  and  law* 
ful  king. 

**  Several  of  the  more  moderate  bi- 
shops and  clergy  adhered  to  Archbishop 
Brown ;  among  whom  were,  Staples, 
bishop  of  Meath  ;  Lancaster,  bishop  of 
Kildare  ;  Travers,  bishop  of  Leighlin  ; 
and  Coyn,  bishop  of  Limerick.  If  there 
were  any  other  bishops,  their  names  have 
not  been  recorded. 


«  The  result  of  this  assembly  was  a 
proclamation  issued  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
Tor  carrying  the  order  into  effect,  and  the 
consequent  celebration  of  divine  worship 
according  to  the  English  Liturgy  on 
Easter  Day,  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  in  the  presence  of  the  viceroy, 
the  archbishop,  and  the  mayor  and  bailiffs 
of  the  city,  when  the  archbishop  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the 
119th  Psalm,  'Open  mine  eyes  that  1 
may  see  the  wonders  of  thy  luw.'  '* 

Nor  can  we  omit  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  conference  between  the 
Primate  Dowdall,  the  Lord  Deputy, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  which  took 
place  about  the  same  period,  and 
which  strikingly  illustrates  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
Romish  and  the  Reformed  ecclesias- 
tics:— 

«  Archbuhop — *  My  lord,  why  is  your 
honour  so  fer  my  compliance  with  these 
clergymen,  who  are  fallen  from  the 
mother  Church?* 

Jjord  Deputy-^*  Because,  reverend  fa- 
ther, I  would  fain  unite  you  and  them,  if 
possible.' 

ArchbUhop-^*  How  can  that  be  ex- 
pected, when  you  have  demolished  the 
mass  to  bring  in  another  service  of  Eng- 
gland's  making?' 

Lord  Deputy^^*  Most  reverend  father, 

I  make  no  doubt  but  here  be  those  who 

will  answer   your  grace,  which  behoofs 

tbem  be§t  to  answer  in  this  case,  as  it 

beJoog§  to  their  fooction.' 

JBMop  i^AUath^*  Mj  lord  MKyt  wt!i\, 


as  your  grace  was  talking  of  the  masi^ 
and  of  the  antiquities  of  it.' 

Archbishop — *  Is  it  not  ancienter  than 
the  liturgy,  now  established  without  the 
consent  of  the  mother  Church?' 

BUhop  of  Meath — '  No,  may  it  please 
your  grace :  for  the  liturgy,  established 
by  our  gracious  King  Edward  and  his 
English  clergy,  is  but  the  mass  reformed 
and  cleansed  from  idolatry.* 

Archbithop — *  We  shall  fly  too  high, 
we  suppose,  if  we  continue  in  this  strain. 
I  could  wish  you  would  hearken  unto 
reason,  and  so  be  united.* 

Bishop  of  Meath — <  That  is  my  prayer, 
reverend  sir,  if  you  will  come  to  it. ' 

Archbishop — <  The  way  then  to  be 
in  unity  is  not  to  alter  the  mass.' 

Bishop  of  Meath — <  There  is  no  Church 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  hath 
altered  the  mass  more  oftener  than  the 
Church  of  Rome :  which  hath  been  the 
reason,  that  causeth  the  rationaller  sort 
of  men  to  desire  the  liturgy  to  be  esta- 
blished in  a  known  tongue,  that  they  may 
know  what  additions  have  been  addedy 
and  what  they  pray  for.' 

Archbishop — *  Was  not  the  mass  from 
the  Apostles'  days  ?  how  can  it  be  proved 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  altered 
it?* 

Bishop  of  Meath — *  It  is  easily  proved 
by  our  records  of  England.  For  Cesles- 
tinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ,  gave  the  first  introit 
of  the  mass,  which  the  clergy  was  to  use 
for  preparation ;  even  the  psalm,  «  Judiea 
me  Deus,  (fc,**  Rome  not  owning  the 
word  mass  till  then.* 

Archbishop — *  Yes,  long  before  that 
time ;  for  there  was  a  mass  called  St 
Ambrose's  mass.* 


Bishop  of  Meath — *  St  Ambrote 
before  Ccelestinus;  but  the  two  prayeis 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  foisted 
and  added  unto  St  Ambrose's  works^ 
are  not  in  his  general  works ;  which  hath 
caused  a  wise  and  a  learned  man  lately 
to  write,  that  those  two  prayers  were 
forged,  and  not  to  be  really  St  Am- 
brose's.* 

Archbishop — <  What  writer  darts  writer 
or  doth  say  so  ?* 

Bishop  of  Meath^—*  Erasmus,  a  naa 
who  may  well  be  compared  to  either  of 
us,  or  the  standers  by.  Nay,  By  lord, 
no  disparagement  if  I  say  so  to  yourself; 
for  he  was  a  wise  and  a  jodicions  man» 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  been  so  bold 
as  to  parallel  your  lordship  with  him.' 

Lord  Deputy  •->  *  As  for  Erasmus's 
parts,  would  I  were  such  another;  for 
VVi  Y^'U  ma^  ^paxalltl  him  a  coBpaaion 
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Arehbiih&p^^' Pnjf  my  lord,  do  not 
Under  onr  discourse  s  for  I  have  a  ques- 
tion or  two  to  uk  Mr.  Staple*.* 

Itord  Deputy — *  By  all  means,  reve- 
rend father,  proceed.' 

Archbishop — *  Is  Erasmus's  writings 
more  powerful  than  the  precepts  of  the 
mother  Chnreh  ?' 

JBuhop  of  Heath — <  Not  more  than  the 
holy  Catholic  one,  yet  more  than  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  that  Church  hath 
run  into  several  errors  since  St.  Am- 
brose's days.' 

Archbishop—*  How  hath  the  Church 
erred  since  St.  Ambrose's  days?  Take 
heed  lest  you  be  not  excommunicated.' 

JBishop  o/Meath — <  I  have  excommu- 
nicated myself  already  from  thence. 
Therefore  with  Erasmus  I  shall  aver, 
that  the  prayers  in  St.  Ambrose's  mass, 
especially  that  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  appears  not  to  be  in  his  ancient 
works ;  for  he  liad  more  of  the  truth  and 
of  God's  spirit  in  him,  than  our  latter 
bishops  of  Rome  ever  had,  as  to  pray  to 
the  blessed  Virgin  as  if  she  had  been  a 
goddess.* 

Archbishop  —  <  Was  she  not  called 
«  blessed  ;**  and  did  she  not  prophecy  of 
herself,  when  she  was  to  bear  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  that  she  would  be  called  by 
all  men  **  blessed  ?** 

Bishop  of  Meath — <  Yes,  she  did  so. 
Bat  others  be  called  *<  blessed/'  even  by 
Christ  himself.  In  his  first  sermon  made 
by  him  in  the  mount,  **  blessed,"  saith  he, 
**  be  the  meek,  be  the  merciful,  be  the 
pure  of  heart ;  blessed  be  those  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake,  and  those  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  the  same  ;**  and 
he  blessed  the  low-minded  sort,  of  which 
few  or  none  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  can 
be  said  to  be  called  since  Constan tine's 
reign.     Christ  also  to  all  those  who  shall 

Esrtake  of  his  heavenly  kingdom,   will 
kewise  say    unto  them,    **  Come,   ye 
bie«ed  of  my  father,  &&" ' 

Archbishop — *  Why,  pray,  is  it  not 
probable  that  St.  Ambrose  desired  the 
blessed  Virgin*8  mediation  for  him,  as 
she  is  the  mother  of  Christ?  Are  not 
children  commanded  by  God's  command- 
ments to  reverence  and  obey  their  pa- 
rents? therefore,  as  he  is  a  man,  why 
may  he  not  be  subject?* 

jBishop  of  MeatlL^*  St.  Ambrose  knew 
batter  that  he  ought  to  apply  to  Jesus, 
the  sole  and  only  mediator  between  him 
aad  God ;  and  that,  as  Christ  is  man,  he 
is  the  mediator.  If  the  blessed  Virgin, 
therefore,  can  command  her  son  in 
licaven  to  mediate,  then  St.  Ambrose 
wosld  have  made  her  a  goddess,  or  m 
coadjutor  with  God,  who  it  himself  om- 


nipotent And  lastly.  If  we  make  her 
a  mediator  as  well  as  Christ,  we  do  not 
only  suspect  Christ's  insufficiency,  but 
mistrust  God's  ordnances,  thinking  our- 
selves not  sure  by  his  promises  to  us  and 
our  forefathers,  that  Christ  should  be  our 
mediator." 

Archbishop  to  the  Lord  Deputy — '  My 
lord,  I  signified  to  your  honour,  that  all 
was  in  vain,  when  two  parties  should 
meet  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  and  that 
vour  lordship's  pains  therein  would  be 
lost,  for  which  I  am  heartily  sorry.' 

Lord  Deputy — <  The  sorrow  is  mine, 
that  your  f^race  cannot  be  convinced.* 

Archbishop — *  Did  your  lordship  but 
know  the  oaths  we  bishops  do  take  at 
our  consecrations,  signed  under  our  hands, 
you  would  not  blame  my  steadfastness. 
This  oath,  Mr.  Staples,  you  took  with 
others,  before  you  were  permitted  to  be 
consecrated.  Consider  hereon  yourself, 
and  blame  not  roe  for  persisting  as  I  do.' 

Bishop  o/Meath — *  My  Lord  Deputy, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  declare  the  oath« 
and  to  confess  my  error  in  so  swearing 
thereunto.  Yet  I  hold  it  safer  for  my 
conscience  to  break  the  same,  than  to 
observe  the  same.  For  when  your  lord- 
ship sees  the  copy  thereof,  and  seriously 
considers,  you  will  say  it  is  hard  for  that 
clergyman,  so  swearing,  to  be  a  true  sub- 
ject to  his  king,  if  he  observe  the  same ; 
for  that  was  the  oath  which  our  gracious 
king's  royal  father  caused  to  be  demo- 
lished, for  to  set  up  another,  now  called 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  to  make  the 
clergy  the  surer  to  his  royal  person,  his 
heirs  and  successors.' " 

But  if  much  was  promised  in  the 
'  reign  of  Edward,  which  was  not  per- 
formed, much  was  threatened  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  which  was  not  perpetra^- 
ted.  If  the  friends  of  the  Reformation 
&iled  to  do  all  the  good  which  was  in 
their  power,  in  the  former^  its  enemies 
failed  to  accomplish  all  the  evil  upon 
which  they  were  fully  bent,  in  the  latter^ 
when  the  overruling  providence  of  God 
frustrated  their  malicious  intentions. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  was 
hailed  with  great  joy  by  those  who  had 
smarted  under  the  persecutions  of  the 
preceding  reign ;  and  she  soon  abund- 
antly confirmed  the  favourable  estimate 
which  had  been  made  of  her  by  the  re- 
formers. The  liturgy,  which  had  been 
repudiated  bv  her  bigoted  sister,  was, 
under  her,  again  established.  Such 
bishops  as  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  were  re- 
moved from  their  mm*    T\a  %fiX  fA 
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uniformity  was  passed,  which  establish- 
ed a  unity  of  worship  throughout  her 
dominions,  as  well  in  England  as  in 
Ireland  ;  and  the  use  of  popish  or  su- 
perstitious rites  and  ceremonies  was 
forbidden.  These  were  the  days  of 
high  prerogative  ;  and  as  the  right  of 
the  sovereign  to  issue  such  an  interdict 
was  never  questioned,  so  the  policy  of 
such  a  proceeding  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  very  different  rules  from  those 
which  should  be  applied,  at  the  present 
day,  to  any  similar  act  of  royal  or 
legislative  interference  with  what  may 
be  called  the  rights  of  conscience. 

That  this  sovereign  had  reason  to 
regard  Roman  Catholics  with  great 
jealousy,  will  be  allowed  by  all  who 
hold  in  mind  that  a  Bull  haa  been  ful- 
minated against  her  by  the  pope,  pro- 
nouncing her  illegitimate,  and  absolv- 
ing her  subjects  from  their  allegiance: 
a  Bull  which  seems,  by  no  means,  to 
have  been  a  dead  letter  in  Ireland  ;  but 
was  used,  on  many  occasions,  to  foment 
the  bigotry,  and  inflame  the  prejudice  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population,  when- 
ever they  were  to  be  excited  against 
her  authority,  by  discontented  and 
turbulent  chiefs,  or  ambitious  and  re- 
fractory ecclesiastics. 

The  rule  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
appears  to  have  followed,  in  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Irish  bishoprics,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  our  author : — 

**  In  other  cases  she  made  regular  do- 
nation  of  the  sees,  as  they  respectively 
became  void.  And  in  so  duin^  she  seems 
to  have  followed  the  rule,  for  the  most 
part,  of  placing  Englishmen  in  those  sees, 
the  occupiers  of  which  were  brought  into 
more  immediate  communication  with  the 
government,  and  occasionally  in  others, 
where  their  services  appeared  likely  to  be 
useful ;  but  allowing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
general  preponderance  to  the  natural 
claims  of  the  Irish  clergy.  Thus  of  the 
five  appointments  which  she  made  to  the 
primacy,  four  were  given  to  Englishmen, 
one  of  whom  also,  Adam  Loftus,  filled 
the  only  vacancy  which  occurred  during 
her  reign  in  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin. 
But  two  appointments  to  eadi  of  the  other 
archbishoprics  of  Cashel  and  Tuaro  were 
bestowed  on  Irishmen.  To  speak  sum- 
marily :  out  of  about  fifty-two  nomina- 


tions to  Irish  bishoprics,  made  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  sixteen  were  of  persons  from 
the  other  side  of  the  channel,  including 
one  Welshman  in  the  number;  twenty- 
eight  were  natives  of  Ireland,  of  whom 
twenty-four  were  of  originally  Irish 
families ;  the  remaining  eight  are  doubt- 
ful, at  least  I  have  not  ascertained  them. 
These  were  the  legitimate  prelates  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland;  and  of  these  the 
genuine  successors,  both  by  law  and  by 
due  course  of  episcopal  descent,  are  the 

E relates  who  now  constitute  the   Irish 
ierarchy  in  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.** 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  before  us,  for  a  detail  of  the 
various  measures,  undertaken  by  the 

? government,  and  by  individual  prelates, 
or  the  promotion  of  true  religion. 
But  they  were  met  by,  at  least,  cor- 
responding zeal,  by  the  Romish  party ; 
who  left  nothing  undone  that  bigotry 
could  suggest,  or  fraud  or  force  ac- 
complish, to  baffle  the  efforts  of  those 
who  favoiu'ed  the  Reformation.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  the  cancer  of  inveterate 
Popery  was  suffered  to  strike  its  roots 
into  the  country,  and  to  infect  the  very 
life-blood  of  the  people,  when  a  little 
seasonable  rigour  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment was  only  necessary  for  its 
extirpation.  It  appeared  in  a  shape 
whicn  almost  challenged  legislative 
restraint ;  namely,  in  a  denial  of  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  Queen;  and 
the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth's  counsellors 
would  have  more  fully  appeared,  had 
they  taught  her  to  regard  it,  not  so 
much  as  a  pernicious  heresy,  as  a  dan- 
gerous sedition.  The  one  aspect  in 
which  it  should  have  appeared  to  them, 
was  that  in  which  it  had  a  tendency  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  the  throne  ;  and 
they  would  surely  have  been  justified 
in  waging  against  it,  the  same  war 
which  it  waged,  either  openly  or 
covertly,  against  our  Protestant  Queen 
and  our  Protestant  institutions.* 

The  brightest  feature  of  this  reign 
was  undoubtedly  the  establishment  of 
the  Dublin  University ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe,  that  that  seat  of 
leamine  has  owed  its  origin  as  much 
to  the  disinterested  munificence  of  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin,  as  to  the  wia- 


*  In  the  year  1580,  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  **  Granted  to  all  the  Irish  who  would 
fight  against  the  Queen,  the  same  plenary  pardon  and  remission  of  sins,  as  were  granted 
to  those  who  were  engaged  ia  iho  lioly  war  against  the  Turks.'— 3fefiA*«  £icd!f.  MiaL 
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dom  or  the  bounty  of  the  Queen.  The 
site  upon  which  the  College  is  boilty 
was  a  free  gprant  from  the  Corporationi 
without  w£ch,  it  is  exceedingly  proba- 
ble, that  the  project  must  have  failed ; 
for,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  Elizabeth 
was  liberal  enough  of  that  barren  en- 
couragement which  consists  in  good 
words,  but  not  easily  induced  to  part 
with  more  substantial  considerations* 
And  it  is  right,  in  these  days  of  Corpo- 
rate reform,  when  a  spirit  is  abroad  by 
which,  ere  these  pages  may  meet  the 
eye  of  the  reader,  our  ancient  and  loyal 
Protestant  Corporation  may  be  sur- 
rendered into  the  hands  of  Papists,  to 
put  on  record  our  heart-felt  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  services  which  it  has 
rendered  to  good  letters  and  to  sound 
religion,  when  it  parted  with  its  vested 
rights  in  the  monastery  of  All  Hallows, 
and  thus  contributed  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  an  institution,  which  has  been 
an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  an  honor 
to  the  land. 

James  Ussher,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated primate  of  that  name,  was  one 
of  the  first  scholars  of  the  new  Uni- 
Torsity.     He  was  a  man  not  to  be 
slightly  mentioned,  even  in  the  most 
cursory  notice  of  this  period  of  the 
history  of  Ireland.     Of  ardent  piety, 
strong  natural  talents,  and  great  attain- 
ments, he  devoted  himself,  from  his 
earliest  years,  to  the  cultivation  of  true 
religion ;  and  was,  even  when  a  very 
young  man,  distinguished  by  a  dispu- 
tation with  Father  Parsons,  a  cele- 
brated Jesuit  of  that  day;   and  tri- 
umphed so  completely  in  the  argument, 
that  his  adversary  declined  any  further 
combat.     His  doctrinal  views  inclined 
towards  those  of  the  Calvinistic  section 
of  the  clergy ;  and  the  intensity  with 
which  he  pursued  what  appeared  to 
him  the  essence,  caused  him  to  be  re- 
gardless, in  some  instances,  of  the  forms 
of  religion.     Of  his  zeal  for  the  refor- 
mation of  his  diocese,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  have  many 
examples ;  and  it  is,  reasonably  to  be 
presumed,  that,  had  his  advice  been 
followed,  very  great  way  would  have 
been  made  in  reconciling  gainsayers  to 
the  Established  Church.     But  its  pro- 
gress was  then  impeded  by  a  germ  of 
the  very  same  liberalism,  by  which  it 
has  been  since,  (and  never  so  conspicu- 
ously as  in  our  own  day,)  so  grievously 
injured. 

It  has  been  ahready  observed^  that 


the  court  of  Rome  was  not  inattentive 
to  what  was  taking  place  here;  and 
that  it  was  well-informed,  by  its  able 
and  zealous  ecclesiastics,  of  every  op- 
portunity which  presented  itself  for 
disturbing  the  settlement  of  religion 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  kingdom. 
Its  votaries  regarded  themselves  as 
subjects  of  the  Pope,  much  more  than 
subjects  of  the  king ;  and,  indeed,  only 
consented  to  be  reputed  as  the  latter* 
in  so  far  as  their  temporal  did  not  in- 
terfere with  their  spiritual  allegiance. 
They  were,  therefore,  always  prepared 
for  rebellion,  whenever  their  priest- 
hood deemed  such  a  movement  advisa- 
ble, for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
authority  of  what  they  called  the 
ancient  Catholic  Church  ;  and  active 
preparations  were  now  going  on,  by 
which,  it  was  hoped,  in  no  long  time, 
the  accursed  heresy  was  to  be  rooted 
out,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  again  re-established  over  the 
entire  kingdom. 

In  order  to  familiarize  the  minds  of 
men  to  9  disobedience  of  the  royal  in- 
junctions, the  Romanists  were  strictly 
ordered  to  discontinue  their  attendance 
upon  the  services  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  a  compliance  which  they  had 
hitherto,  in  most  instances,  cheerfully 
made ;  and,  concurrently  with  this 
secret  instruction  from  the  papacy, 
there  arrived  an  order  from  England 
to  the  Irish  £rovernment,  suggesting 
that  the  regulation,  in  its  strictness, 
should  not  be  enforced,  and  that  the 
recusants  should  be  treated  with  lenity 
and  moderation.  Thus,  while  the 
Pope  tightened  the  rein  over  his  spi- 
ritual subjects,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
resist  a  royal  ordinance,  (an  offence 
which,  if  committed  within  his  own 
territories,  would  have  been  punished 
by  his  holiness  with  the  most  exemplary 
severity,)  the  English  Government 
relaxed  the  rein,  by  the  due  pressure 
of  which  alone  could  their  authority, 
at  that  period,  be  effectually  maintain- 
ed. The  motives  were  amiable  which 
led  to  this  relaxation,  and  will  ever 
find  most  ready  acceptance,  with  the 
most  generous  and  susceptible  minds ; 
nor  are  the  reasons  by  which  it  was 
justified,  in  the  abstract  to  be  disputed ; 
for  they  are  not  less  true  in  them- 
selves, than  they  were  inapplicable,  and 
proved  mbchievous,  to  the  then  exist- 
mg  state  of  affairs.  They  will  readily 
suggest  theo^lveft  \q  \\i^m\i^^^  ^>a 
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readers,  and  are  founded  upon  those 
considerations  which  have  served  to 
convince  all  candid  and  competent  un- 
derstandings of  the  reasonahleness  and 
the  policy  of  religious  toleration.  But, 
in  truth,  such  an  abstract  question  was 
that  which  the  governing  powers  not 
were  then  called  upon  to  decide.  There 
was  a  conflict  of  jurisdictions,  which 
should  be  settled,  before  anything  defi- 
nite or  satisfactory  could  be  done,  so  as 
that  tender  consciences  might  be  reliev- 
ed, while  the  peace  of  the  realm  was  not 
endangered.  To  that  they  should  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  addressed  them- 
selves. The  usurped  authority  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  should  have  been 
strongly  denied,  and  his  impertinent 
interference  promptly  resented.  All 
disobedience  to  the  law,  which  was 
prompted  by  instructions  from  abroad, 
should  have  been  regarded  as  a  contu- 
macious and  seditious  contravention  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  realm,  by  which 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  impugned,  and  its  indepen- 
dence invaded.  Until  that  was  done, 
the  Government  would  not  have  been 
in  a  condition  to  extend  any  safe  or 
wise  measure  of  religious  toleration  to 
its  subjects  professing  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  for  it  would  be 
regarded  by  them  either  as  extorted 
by  fear,  or  conceded  from  indifference ; 
and,  in  either  case,  any  advantages 
which  it  might  afford,  would  be  un- 
scrupulously employed  against  those 
by  whom  they  had  been  granted.  The 
Government,  therefore,  owed  a  duty, 
to  their  own  position,  and  to  the 
offended  laws,  before  they  could  wisely 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any 
grievances  which  might  be  pretended 
upon  the  score  of  conscience ;  and  we 
may  safely  affirm,  that  it  was  a  false 
and  heedless  liberality  which  prompted  a 
relaxation  of  the  injunction,  command- 
ing attendance  upon  divine  service, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church,  just  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Papal  emissaries  were  moving  and 
seducing  the  people  to  crest  themselves 
against  it. 

"  Thus/*  as  the  learned  Bishop  ob- 
serves, "  by  the  intervention  of  the  execu- 
tive authority,  although  not  repealed,  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  ceased  to  be  enforced, 
and  the  violation  of  it  was  connived  at : 
the  power  of  the  high  commiision,  which 
had  been  set  up  at  that  period  only  in 


Ireland  in  relation  to  th«  Papists,  was 
withdrawn ;  under  the  reviving  and  un- 
controlled influence  of  the  Popish  prietiB, 
the  Papists  forbore  to  take  part  in  the 
reformed  worship;  and  Popery  resumed 
its  ascendancy  over  the  unenlightened 
populace  of  the  nation. 

"  The  spirit  of    Ussher  was  stronf^y 

<  stirred  within  him'  by  this  new  condition 
of  things  He  feared  that  the  allowance 
of  the  free  exercise  of  the  Popish  religion 
by  public  authority  would  tend  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  government  both  in  church 
and  state.  He  was  deeply  sensible,  both 
of  the  offensiveness  of  its  idolatrous  prao* 
tices  in  the  sight  of  GkNl,  and  of  its  in- 
tolerant and  persecuting  nature,  which 
made  it  so  dangerous  and  pestilential  to 
man.  And  he  availed  himself  of  a  special 
solemnity,  when  it  was  in  his  course  to 
preach  before  the  government  at  Christ 
Church,  for  delivering  a  remarkable 
sermon,  in  which  he  plainly  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  recent  proceeding :  dioosing 
for  his  text  the  sixth  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where  the  prophet,  by 

<  lieing  on  his  side,'  was  to  *  bear  the  ini- 
quity of  the  house  of  Judah  forty  days ;  I 
have  appointed  thee  a  day  for  a  year ;'  a 
prophecy  which  he  noted,  by  consent  of 
interpreters,  to  signify  the  time  of  *  forty 
years'  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  nation,  for  their  idolatry  t  and  then 
making  direct  application  to  his  own 
country,  in  relation  to  its  connivance  at 
Popery,  in  these  impressive  words-*<  FVom 
this  year  will  I  reckon  the  sin  of  Ireland, 
that  those,  whom  you  now  embrace,  shall 
be  your  ruin,  and  yon  shall  bear  &eir 
iniquity.* " 

'*  This  application  of  the  prophecy  was 
made  in  1601 ;  and  in  1641  broke  out  that 
rebellion,  which  was  consummated  in  the 
massacre  of  many  thousands  of  its  Pro- 
testant inhabitants  by  those  whose  idola- 
trous religion  was  now  connived  aL  The 
foreboding,  in  general,  may  have  been  no 
more  than  the  result  of  judicious  conjec- 
ture and  foresight,  actuated  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the 
Romish  religion ;  the  coincidence  of  time 
may  have  been  a  fortuitous  circumstance  ; 
but  it  can  hardly  excite  surprise,  that  many 
of  those  who  were  apprised  of  the  predic- 
tion, and  who  witnessed  its  accomplish- 
ment, regarded  it  as  an  effusion  of  in^ra- 
tion.  In  the  meantime,  he,  who  had 
uttered  the  foreboding,  never  ceased  to 
entertain  a  strong  prepossession  of  its  ap- 
proaching accomplishment.  <  What  a 
continued  expectation  he  had  of  a  judg- 
ment upon  that  his  native  country,*  relates 
one  of  his  biographers,  *  I  can  witness  from 
the  year  162^  whea  1  had  the  happioeaa 
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flnt  to  be  known  to  him  ;  and  the  never 
the  time  erery  year,  the  more  confident, 
to  mj  often  wonder  and  admiration  ;  there 
being  nothing  ▼isibly  tendinis  to  the  fear 
ofit,- 

It  IB  our  belief,  that  had  the  Romish 
dergy  been  met  as  they  ought  to  have 
been  met,  at  that  period,  bv  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church 
of  England^  and  the  due  observance  of 
the  Liws,  somewhat  corresponding  to 
their  own  for  the  destruction  of  the 
one*  and  the  subversion  of  the  other, 
their  evil  designs  would  have  been 
defeated,  and  posterity  would  not  have 
had  to  rue  the  pestilent  maturity  at 
which  they  were  suffered  to  arrive, 
when,  in  1641,  their  sanguinary  bigotry 
rioted  in  the  massacre  oi  thousands  of 
their    unoffending   Protestant    fellow 
subjects;  and  also,  that  the    people 
would  have  been  in  great  numbers  re- 
conciled to  that  pure  form  of  worship 
with  which  they  would  have  been  fa- 
miliarized;   and   which,   as    the   en- 
lightened heathen  said  of  virtue,  ^'  si 
ooculis  conspicaretur,'*  required  but  to 
be  seen  by  the  eye,  and  brought  home 
to  the  heart,  in  order  to  move  an 
almost  universal  admiration. 

In  dealing  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
it  is  a  monstrous  error  to  consider  it 
only  as  a  system  of  religion.  It  is  a 
system  of  government,  which  arrogates 
to  itself  a  power  of  releasing  the  sub- 
jects of  every  other  government  from 
thcur  allegiance,  whenever  it  may  suit 
its  views  of  spiritual  tyranny  so  to  do ; 
and  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  in- 
duced to  deny  or  to  explun  away  this 
claim  of  universal  sovereignty,  it  is 
only  because,  by  such  evasion  or  equi- 
vocation, the  object  at  which  it  aims 
may  be  more  completely  accomplished. 
But  in  Ireland,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  treating,  no  such  concealment 
was  affected.  A  question  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Universities  of  SaU- 
manca  and  ValladoUd,  ^^  whether  an 
Irish  papist  may  obey  or  assist  his 
Protestant  king  ?" 


^  «<  And  this  question  bad  been  about  this 
time  resolved  by  them  in  the  negative,  by 
the  two  following  assertions:  <  1st,  That 
since  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  undertook  the 
war  for  religion,  and  by  the  Pope's  appro* 
bation,  it  was  as  meritorious  to  aid  him 
against  the  heretics,  as  to  fight  against  the 
Turks.'     <  And  2nd,  That  it  was  a  mortal 
sin  in  any  way  to  assist  the  English  against 
him;   and   that  those  who  did  so,  could 
have   neither    absolution   nor    salvation, 
without  deserting  the  heretics,  and  repent- 
ing for  so  great  a  crime.' " 

Was  this  to  be  treated  by  the  British 
government  as  a  case  of  conscience? 
Were  their  measures  for  the  defeat  of 
an  hideous  rebellion  to  be  paralysed  by 
the  conscientious  recusants,  who  re- 
fused to  perform  the  first  duty  of  sub- 
jects?    Were  the  pious  liege-men  of 
the  Vatican  to  be  indulged  with  a  mild 
forbearance,  until  they  proceeded  to 
merit  the  favour  of  heaven,  by  cutting 
the  throats  of  their  Protestant  rulers? 
If  not,  we  ask,  when  should  the  work 
of  coercion  begin  ?     Manifestly  when 
the  first  symptom    showed   itself  of 
foreign  tyranny  interfering  with  do- 
mestic allegiance.     A  wise  government 
would  have  regarded  evenr  such  at- 
tempt as  an   overt  act  of   hostility, 
which  could  alone  be  prevented  from 
proceeding  to  extremes,  by  the  most 
vigorous  measures  by  which  it  could 
be  counteracted ; — and  if  his  holiness 
had  polluted  our  shores  by  an  invading 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  re-subjugating 
us  to  the  yoKe  of  spiritual  bondage, 
from  which,  by  God's  providence,  we 
had  got  free,  it  would  not  have  been 
more  an  attack  upon  our  rights  and 
liberties  as  an  independent  nation,  than 
that  which  waa  actually  made,  when  he 
stirred  up  our  own  fellow-subjects  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  lawful  king. 
Talk  of  this,  indeed,  as  a  case  of  con- 
science!— But  we  fear  that  we  have 
already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must 
reserve  our  observations  upon  the  se- 
quel of  this  interesting  work  for  the 
succeeding  number. 
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OUR  PORTRAIT   GALLERY — NO.   VI. 
LORD   PLUNKET^   LORD   HIGH  CHANCELLOR  OF   IRELAND. 

Aye, — there  he  is, — to  the  very  life — a  man,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  of 
some  mark  and  likelihood  once,  although  he  is  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Ireland. 

Lord  Plunket  is  one  of  the  numerous  offspring  of  a  Preshyterian  Clergyman, 
who  was  well  known  in  his  day  as  a  man  of  much  convivial  humour,  and  who 
could  boast  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  senators  and 
men  of  letters  then  in  Ireland.  He  was  not  what  would  be  called  an  orthodox 
Presbyterian.  His  views  of  divine  truth  led  him  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
Socinums  ;  and,  having  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
in  the  labours  of  his  calling,  he  was,  at  an  advanced  period,  called  to  officiate  in 
Strand-street  Chapel,  where  he  continued  to  the  period  of  his  death,  retidning 
to  the  last  the  esteem  of  his  congregation. 

In  the  days  of  which  we  write,  religious  differences  had  not  assumed  the  angry 
aspect  which  they  wear  at  present ;  and  Dr.  Plunket  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  individuals  whose  religious  views  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his 
own.  Among  others,  the  celebrated  Skelton  lived  with  him  upon  terms  of  the 
kindliest  intimacy  ;  and  we  have  heard  of  their  discussing  their  respective  tenets 
with  the  keenness  and  the  ardour  of  the  most  practised  disputants,  but  without 
a  particle  of  the  anger  or  the  asperity  with  which  religious  disputations  are  too 
often  distinguished.  "  Come,  now,"  Dr.  Plunket  would  say,  when  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  admonished  them  that  it  was  time  to  retire,  "  we  nave  talked  enough  ; 
let  us  call  in  Mary^**  (a  little  Welsh  servant  maid  of  his,)  "  and  state  the  case  to 
her ;  and  let  her  decide  between  us.*'  The  proposal  would  be  good-naturedly 
assented  to ;  and  when  the  little  umpire  made  her  appearance,  upon  hearing  a 
brief  summary  of  the  belief  of  the  respective  parties,  her  usual  decision  was, 
**  Aweel,  aweel,  my  masters,  if  you  will  have  my  judgment,  I  do  think,  that  love 
to  God,  and  love  to  man,  is  nae  fuel  for  hell  fire.'* 

The  Doctor  died  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  leaving  a  large  ^unily 
without  any  sufficient  provision.  Their  wants  were  promptly  looked  to,  and 
liberally  provided  for,  by  the  Strand-street  congregation,  who  raised  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  enable  the  females  to  open  a  tea  warehouse,  which  they  kept, 
for  many  years,  and  by  the  profits  of  which  not  only  were  they  amply  supported, 
but  their  brothers  were  kept  at  school,  and  passed  through  college,  and  enabled 
to  arrive  at  their  respective  professions,  where  thev  soon  obtained  wealth  and 
distinction.  To  the  credit  of  these  able  men  be  it  spoken,  the  very  first  use 
which  they  made  of  their  wealth,  was,  to  pay  back  to  the  congregation  the  sum 
which  was  originally  subscribed ;  nor  have  they,  on  any  occasion,  been  backward 
in  acknowledging,  m  the  handsomest  and  most  liberal  manner,  the  extent  of 
their  early  obligations. 

The  eldest  of  the  Doctor's  sons  was  named  Patrick.  He  is  still  well  remem- 
bered as  an  eminent  physician  in  this  city  ;  and  was,  indeed,  so  much  senior  to 
William,  the  youngest  son,  (the  subject  of  this  notice,)  as  for  many  years  to  act 
as  a  father  to  him.  He  died  in  advanced  life,  having  realized  an  ample  fortune  ; 
of  which,  together  with  a  valuable  library,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  became 
possessed  at  his  death. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  minutely  upon  the  schoolboy  days,  or  the 
college  career,  of  the  distinguished  individual  before  us.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he 
early  evinced  that  quickness  and  vigour  of  intellect,  which  afterwards,  through 
the  greater  portion  of  an  active  life,  characterised  him,  and  amongst  his  many 
and  able  competitors  for  professional  reputation,  gave  him  so  decided  an  ad- 
vantage. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was,  as  the  nominee  of  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont.  That  disinterested  nobleman  was  ever  prompt  to  distinguish 
merit ;  and  regarded  his  borough  interest  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his 
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country ;  and  Lord  Plunlcet  is  but  one,  of  manj  instances  that  might  be  named, 
in  which  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing  into  parliament  able  joimg  senators, 
who  must,  but  for  the  exercise  of  some  such  influence,  have  for  ever  remained 
excluded. 

Almost  the  fu*st  question  upon  which  Mr.  Plunket  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking,  was  the  question  of  the  legislative  imion.  He  took,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  side  of  his  patron,  and  of  the  patriotic  party  ;  and  if  he  did  not  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher  or  a  statesman,  he  came  down 
upon  the  members  of  the  government  with  a  power  of  withering  invective, 
to  which  we  scarcely  know  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  classical  vituperation. 
Lord  Castlereaffh  was  at  that  time  the  Irish  Secretary  of  State,  who  managed 
all  the  ministerial  arrangements,  and  upon  him  the  indignant  barrister  chiefly 
vented  his  ire.  He  talked  of  the  saucy  presumption  with  which  he  would 
fain  compare  hilnself  with  Pitt ;  and  of  the  immeasurable  distance  which  existed 
between  them.  "  The  prime  mimster  of  Great  Britain,*'  says  Mr.  Plunket, 
"  has  his  faults.  He  has  abandoned,  of  late  years,  the  principles  of  reform,  by 
professing  which  he  had  gained  the  early  confidence  of  the  people  of  England ; 
and,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  politicid  career,  he  has  proved  himself  haughty 
and  intractable.  But,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  possesses  a  towering  and 
transoendant  intellect; — and  the  vastness  of  his  resources  always  keeps  pace 
with  the  magnificence  and  the  unboundedness  of  his  views.  Thank  God,  the 
noble  lord  resembles  him  in  his  profligacy  and  his  apostacy,  more  thaii  in  his  com- 
prehension and  sagacity  ; — and  I  feel  the  safety  of  my  country,  in  the  wretched 
feebleness  of  her  enemy.  I  cannot  believe  that  our  independence  and  our  liber-> 
ties  are  to  be  the  victims  of  such  puny  hostility.  I  cannot  believe  that  that 
constitution,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  the  wisdom  of  sages,  and 
cemented  by  the  blood  of  patriots  and  heroes,  is  to  be  smitten  to  its  centre  by 
such  a  green  and  sapless  twig  as  this/*  This  last  stroke  was  felt  at  the  time  to 
have  more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye.  Lady  Castlereagh,  who  was  remarkable 
for  her  beauty^  was  sitting  in  the  gallery ;  and,  although  married  An*  some  years, 
it  was  Lord  Castlereagh*s  misfortune  to  be  childless ;  and  Plunket*s  tomahawk 
sarcasm  was  felt  to  bear,  not  merely  upon  his  imputed  political,  but  upon  his 
Bospected  personal  imbecility ;  and  was  certainly  intended  as  the  most  wounding 
species  of  mvective  by  MThich  he  could  be  assailed.  But  it  passed  over  the  noble 
lord  without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  disturbing  his  composure— 

<'  Like  the  flowing  of  a  summer  gale^  he  f«U 
Its  ineffectual  force  ;*' 

and  looked  like  one  who  rather  enjoyed  the  eloquence,  than  shrank  under  the 
onslaught  of  his  terrible  assailant.  We  believe  it  was  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
who,  in  a  previous  part  of  the  debate,  was  called  to  order  by  a  ministerial 
member,  who,  because  he  had  ventured  to  insinuate  that  corruption  was  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  measure  of  the  Union,  threatened  to 
nave  his  words  taken  down.  In  allusion  to  this,  Mr.  Plunket  ob9erved — "  It  haa, 
sir,  been  intimated,  from  high  authority,  that  an  honourable  friend  of  mine  has 
been  guilty  of  a  g^ave  oflencc,  in  venturing  to  insinuate  against  the  government 
the  charge  of  corruption  ;  and  t^ie  defender  of  his  majesty's  ministers  threatened, 
that,  if  the  charge  was  repeated,  he  would  call  upon  you  to  take  down  his  words. 
Now,  sir,  I  do  not  insinuate,  but  I  boldly  assert,  that  base  and  wicked  as  is  the 
measure  proposed,  the  means  used  to  accomplish  it  are  still  more  flagitious  and 
abominable.  Do  you  choose  to  take  down  my  words  ?  I  had  thought  that  we 
had  for  a  viceroy  in  this  country,  a  plain,  honest  soldier* — one  unaccustomed 
to,  and  dbdaining  the  intrigues  of  politics  ; — who  had  chosen  as  hb  secretary  a 
simple  and  a  modest  youth,  *  puer  ingenui  vultus,  ingenuique  pudoris,'  whose 
inexperience  was  the  voucher  for  his  integrity ; — and  yet  I  will  be  bold  to  aflirm, 
that,  during  the  viceroyalty  of  this  unspotted  veteran,  and  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  unassummg  stripling,  a  system  of  black  corruption  has  been  carried 
on  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  which  would  disgrace  the  worst  period  oi  \}e^ 
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blsiory  of  either  country.  Do  you  choose  to  take  down  my  words  9  Dare  me 
to  the  proof;  and  I  will  prove  the  truth  of  them  at  yom*  bar." 

We  give  these  specimens  to  show  what  Lord  Plunket  once  was,  to  those  who 
have  only  of  late  years  heard  him  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  who  ask,  with 
astonishment^  "  Is  this  the  great  orator  from  Ireland  ?** 

The,  speech  from  which  the  above  passages  have  been  taken,  (and  it  is  right 
here  to  say  that  we  quote  from  memory,)  was  that  in  which  the  celebrated 
allusion  to  Hamilcar  was  made,  with  which  the  orator  has  been  so  often  since 
derisively  upbraided.  But  it  told,  with  great  effect,  at  the  time ;  and,  to  the 
praise  oi  the  orator*is  prudence,  let  it  be  added,  that  it  has  not  since  been  suffered 
to  operate  against  his  advancement.  His  sons,  it  is  also  right  to  say,  have  grovm 
up  fine  young  men ;  and  are  as  innocent,  we  verily  believe,  of  that  terrible  anti- 
Anglican  feeling  which  he  threatened,  or  rather  swore,  that  it  should  be  his 
patriotic  and  parental  care  to  instil  into  them,  as  any  gentlemen  in  existence. 

Mr.  Plunket  now  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  and  his  business  at  the  bar 
rapidly  increased.  In  black  letter  Taw  there  were  many  superior  to  him  ;  hut, 
as  an  advocate,  he  was  almost  unrivalled.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that,  in  a 
sketch  like  thb,  his  various  forensic  displays  should  be  noticed.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  he  fought  side  by  side  with  Curran,  upon  some  of  the  most  important  cases 
in  which  that  great  man  was  engaged ;  and  often  attracted  as  much  notice  by 
the  vigour  of  ms  intellect,  as  the  latter  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination. 

Upon  one  occasion,  indeed,  they  would  have  been  opposed,  had  Currants 
domestic  affliction  permitted  him  to  attend  the  court ;  that  is,  in  1803,  when 
Robert  Emmet  was  placed  at  the  bar,  and  Mr.   Plunket  was  arrayed  with 
the  government  lawyers  in  conducting  the  prosecution  against  him.      It  was 
a  painful   act  in  the   discharge  of  public  duty ;    and  it    would   be    well   if 
every  record  of  it  could  be  blotted  from  the  history  of  his  life.     Not  that 
there  is  the  slightest  truth  in  the  rumour  which  was  then,  and  has  been  since, 
industriously  circulated,  that  he  had  previously  been  on  terms  of  great  inti- 
macy with  tne  Emmets,  and  that  his  appearing  against  Robert  on  that  occasion 
had  all  the  bareness  of  treachery  and  ingratitude.     With  the  family  of  the 
Emmets  Mr.  Plunket  had  been  totally  unacquainted ;  with  the  single  exception 
that,  once  in  his  life,  he  had  met  the  brother  of  the  prisoner,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  at  a  public  dinner.     We  know  that  a  contrary  story  has  been  very 
extensively  circulated,  and  served  in  no  small  degree  to  prejudice  the  subject  of 
this  memoir ;  but  we  know  also,  that  he  prosecuted  the  late  William  Cobbett 
for  circulating  it,  and  was  awarded  smart  damages  by  a  London  jury.     It 
roust,  therefore,  be  dismissed  as  an  idle  tale.     But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  rid 
of  the  impression  which  was  produced  by  the  eager  zeal  which  was  manifested 
by  the  advocate  against  the   unhappy  young  man,  upon  whom  the  outraged 
spirit  of  the  law  was  about  to  wreak  her  final  vengeance.     He  stood  before  his 
judges  an  unresisting  victim,  and  by  every  man  of  generous  loyalty,  was  quite 
as  much  compassionated  as  condemned.     The  leading  lawyers  who  conducted 
the  prosecution,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
make  a  single  remark,  after  the  case  of  the  prisoner  had  been  closed ;  but  not 
so  their  junior,  Mr.  Plunket,  who  had  beg^n  of  late  to  manifest  his  determina- 
tion to  uphold  the  constituted  authorities.     He  assailed  the  sad  enthusiast,  in 
that  dark  hour  of  his  deepest  suffering,  in  a  strain  of  invective,  which  might 
have  well  been  spared.     It  would  be  very  wrong  to  describe  Mr.  Plunket*8 
speech  upon  that  occasion,  as  we  have  often  heard  it  described,  as  an  atrocious 
outrage  upon  all  the  decencies  of  humanity.     It  was,  (and  we  beg  to  say  that 
we  write  with  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses,)  no  such  thing.    To  us  it  appeared 
to  be  an  earnest  and  elaborate  effort  to  disassociate  himself  from  all  suspicion  of 
connection  with  the  mi^uided  and  infatuated  men,  whose  conspiracy  had  exploded 
to  their  own  ruin,  and  who  were  then  awaiting  the  office  of  the  executioner. 
But  a  better  time  might  have  been  chosen  for  the  work  of  political  recantation  ; 
and  many  men  thought  that  the  author  of  the  Hannibal  speech  was  not  the  man 
to  read  a  lecture  upon  the  due  restraints  of  regulated  liberty,  to  one  who  stood 
in  the  awful  and  pitiable  position  of  the  young  enthusiast  at  the  bar,  who  might 
be  said  to  have  only  erred,  in  understanding  literally,  what  was  meant  by  the 
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orator  figuratively,  and  attempting,  accordingly,  to  reduce  to  practice  hb  own 
theory  of  constitutional  resistance. 

But  enough  of  this.  When  a  great  man  is  before  us,  we  hate  to  apply  the 
microscope  to  his  faults.  Our  readers  will  bear  us  witness  that  we  never  have 
had  any  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  worst  side  of  human  nature. 

The  Union  had  now  been  carried,  and  Mr.  Plunket  was  not  a  member  of 
the  imperial  parliament.  He  had  contested  the  College  unsuccessfully;  and 
was  consoling  himself  for  his  disi^pointment  by  the  professional  reputation 
which  he  was  achieving  at  the  bar,  and  the  prospect,  upon  a  change  of  ministry, 
of  obtaining  some  high  office  in  the  Irish  administration.  This  event  occurred 
in  1806,  when  ''  all  the  talents,**  as  they  were  called,  came  in,  and  he  was  made 
Attorney- General  for  Ireland.  Short  was  the  term  during  which  these  pre- 
sumptuous men  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  deeply  marked  with  calamity  to  the 
empire.  When  they  retired,  Mr.  Plunket  again  resumed  his  private  station, 
although,  we  believe,  the  new  ministers  would  have  gladly  retained  his  services  ; 
and  although  it  was  distinctly  intimated  to  him  by  Lord  Grenville,  whom  he 
always  regarded  as  his  political  chief,  that  he  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  consult 
his  own  interests,  and  that  by  complying,  in  that  instance,  with  the  wishes  of  one 
party,  he  would  by  no  means  forfeit  the  approbation  of  the  other.  But  he 
knew  too  well  the  consequence  of  trying  to  sit  between  two  stools,  and  felt,  also* 
that  if  his  party  came  in  again,  hb  abstinence  in  that  instance  would  be  well 
rewarded.  He  did  not,  however,  calculate  upon  quite  so  long  a  fast  from  the 
sweets  of  official  emolument  as  that  which  followed  upon  the  return  of  the  Tories 
to  power ;  and  although  he  bore  the  change  with  cheerfulness,  and  resumed  hb 
professional  labours  with  assiduity,  it  b  hardly  possible  that  he  should  not  have 
felt  repinings  by  which  his  temper  was  chequered,  during  the  long,  and,  appa- 
rently, hopdess  exclusion  of  hb  party  from  any  share  in  the  business  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Meanwhile,  he  cUd  not  neglect  his  election  interest.  He  was  again  a  candi- 
date, and  a  successful  one,  for  the  representation  of  the  University.  In  parlia- 
ment, he  resumed  hb  place  under  the  banners  of  his  former  chief;  and  when- 
ever he  made  a  public  effort,  was  creditably  distingubhed. 

It  is  hardly  right  to  speak  of  Lord  Plunket  as  a  senator  ;  because  he  never 
took  an  active  part  in  the  general  business  of  parliamentary  debate ;  and  hb 
attention  was  chiefly  given  to  one  or  two  great  questions.  Of  these,  what  was 
caUed  '^  the  Catholic  question,**  or  the  question  respecting  the  repeal  of  the 
Rombh  disabilities,  was  by  far  the  most  important.  And  we  believe  we  do  not 
exaggerate  when  we  say,  that  he  alone  did  more  to  advance  that  question  in  the 
house  of  commons,  than  all  the  other  great  advocates  by  whom  it  was  sup- 
ported. 

In  a  sketch  which  must  necessarily  be  so  brief  as  this,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  his  argument.  But  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  thby 
that  he  contended  for  the  repeal  of  the  disabilities,  as  a  measure  of  protection 
to  the  Established  Church  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  hundreds,  that,  let 
them  be  but  removed,  and  it  was  no  longer  in  danger.  He  ridiculed  the  appre- 
hension of  those  who  doubted  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  adhere,  with 
inviolable  fidelity,  to  the  oaths  by  which  they  proposed  to  guarantee  the  stability 
of  the  Church,  and  the  inviolability  of  its  property ;  and,  by  a  bold  and  happy 
metaphor,  described  the  conduct  of  those,  who  ransacked,  as  he  said,  the  records 
of  former  generations,  to  bring  railing  accusations  against  the  present,  as  that 
of  men  ^^who  turned  history  into  an  old  almanack.**  Thb  phrase  has  since 
been  ofien  mbquoted,  as  though  he  said,  that  he  himself  regarded  history  as  no 
better  than  an  old  almanack.  But  no  such  stolid  absurdity  ever  escaped  him. 
The  words  were  used  as  above  described ;  and  surely,  no  more  stinging  and 
confounding  condemnation  of  malapert  and  conceited  ignorance,  seeking  to  dis- 
guise itself  in  the  dusty  habiliments  of  an  exploded  theology,  ever  passed  the 
lips  of  man.  We,  indeed,  at  the  present  day,  have  too  much  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  theological  dogmas  alluded  to  were  not  exploded  ;  and  that  there  was 
a  reasonableness  in  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Plunket*s  opponents  upon  that 
question,  which  he  could  never  concede.  But  we  are  criticbing  hb  oratory* 
not  examining  hb  argument ;  and  we  must  repeat,  that  the  expressions  which^ 
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in  the  minds  oi  the  ignorant,  brought  upon  him  contempt  and  ridicule,  was  one* 
the  felicity  of  which  was  never  questioned  by  his  more  judicious  hearers. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  character  of  the  eloquence,  of  which  c^uite 
a  sufficient  specimen  is  ^dready  before  our  readers.     It  was,  at  the  same  time, 
severely  logical  and  floridly  ornamental ;  and  was  remarkable^  also,  for  a  purity 
and  simplicity  of  diction,  by  which  the  greatest  of  the  classical  models  was 
rivalled.     Sometimes  Cicero  was  not  more  clear  or  elegant ;  and  sometimes 
Demosthenes  himself  was  not  more  powerful.     In  other  distingubhed  orators, 
the  fancy  ofttimes  played  the  capricious  mistress  over  the  intellect.     In  Lord 
Plunket  the  intellect  was  always  in  its  proper  place ;  "  ponderibus  librata  suis ;" 
and  while  his  wit,  and  his  fancy,  often  gayly  and  brilliantly  acted  their  subor- 
dinate parts,  he  never  permitted  it  to  be  for  a  moment  imagined  that  he  would  be 
indebted  to  his  hearers  for  any  assent  to  his  propositions,  except  that  which  the 
cogency  of  his  reasonings  extorted  from  their  understandings.     But  his  ardour, 
when  he  was  most  ardent,  was  more  the  ardour  of  temper,  than  of  passion ; 
more  that  of  a  man  whose  will  was  crossed,  than  of  one  whose  moral  indignation 
was  enkindled.     And  if  he  depended  upon  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers  with 
any  glow  of  heart  or  of  sentiment,  by  which  they  might  be  momentarily  exalted 
in  their  own  esteem,  his  harangues  would  have  often  had  but  a  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion.     Clear  reasoning,  forcible  language,  striking  imagery,  and 
a  power  of  raillery  and  invective  which  the  most  practised  of  his  antagonists 
have  never  been  able  effectually  to   withstand,  constituted  the  staple  of  the 
oratory  by  which  he  won  his  way  to  the  highest  distinction  at  the  bar,  and  was 
allowed,  upon  those  questions  to  which  he  confined  himself  in  the  senate,  to  be 
almost,  if  not  absolutely,  unrivalled. 

But  it  was  not  merely  as  an  orator,  that  his  powers  as  an  advocate  were  made 
apparent.  A  profounder  lawyer  might  easily  have  been  found  ;  but  an  advocate 
more  vigilantly  observant  of  every  turn  of  the  case,  and  more  watchful  for  the 
interests  of  his  client,  in  those  minute  particulars  which  often  attract  but  little 
attention,  never  appeared  in  a  court  of  justice.  We  remember  a  case  in  which 
he  was  engaged  for  the  College  ;  the  case,  we  believe,  in  which  they  sought  to 
recover  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  living  of  Clonoe  ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  witness  his  address  and  management  during  the  whole  trial,  as  well  as  the 
singular  felicity  of  his  statement,  without  mingled  admiration  and  wonder.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  made  the  pretty  allusion,  (not  at  all  in  his  usual 
style,  far  too  Delia  crwtcan  for  him,)  to  Time,  who  is  represented  with  a  scythe 
and  an  hour-glass,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  prescription  makes  good 
the  defects  of  legal  title.  "  If,*'  say  he,  "  with  one  hand,  he  is  employed  in 
mowing  down  the  muniments  of  property ;  with  the  other,  he  is  meting  out 
those  moments  beyond  which  such  muniments  are  no  longer  necessary." 
His  leading  opponent  was  Mr.  Johnstone  ;  then  well-known  by  the  soubri- 
quet of  "  Bitter  Bob."  This  gentleman  had,  evidently,  but  a  very  bad  case  ; 
but  he  had  had  a  large  fee  with  his  brief,  and  he  felt  himself,  in  honour, 
bound  to  make  the  most  of  it.  His  volubility  was  incessant,  and  his  vehemence 
was  most  astounding ;  but  it  was  not  easy  for  the  most  practised  listener  to 
discover  the  pertinency  of  any  thing  which  he  advanced  to  the  issue  which  was 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  At  last  Plunket,  (who  had  been  listening 
to  him  with  that  ludicrous  expression  of  astonishment  which  he  could  so  well 
assume,)  arose  and  said :  "  I  beg  my  learned  friend's  pardon  ;  but  I  really  cannot 
see  the  relevancy  of  much  that  he  is  at  present  urging.  Give  me  leave  to  ask 
him,  and  I  do  so  with  great  respect,  does  he  mean  to  rely  upon  prescription ; 
or  does  he  mean  to  rely  upon  law  ?"  He  then  sat  down,  awaiting  an  answer. 
Johnstone,  who  was  taken,  completely  by  surprise  by  this  plain  and  pressing 
interrogatory,  and  who  knew  that  he  had  not  a  single  shaaow  of  prescription 
to  rely  upon,  answered  hastily,  "  Oh !  most  certainly  upon  law."  Plunket 
quietly  rose  again,  and  said,  "  Well,  then,  Johnstone,  where's  your  law  ?" 
Never  did  we  see  an  advocate  more  confounded.  All  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  even  of  countenance,  seemed  to  forsake  "  Bitter  Bob,"  as  he  stammered 
out,  falteringly,  ^^  I  don't  know."  But  Plunket,  having  thus  gained  his  object, 
immediately^  in  the  most  good-natured  manner^  came  to  the  relief  of  his 
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prostrate  adversary,  and  said,  <<  (t  is  the  first  time,  Johnstooe,  I  ever  heard 
you  say  so." 

We  mention  this  little  piece  of  by-play  in  the  court  of  justice,  because  we 
were  ourselves  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene  ;  and  remember  well  having  been 
impressed  by  it,  as  affording  a  proof  of  the  promptitude  and  the  skill  of  the 
advocate,  more  striking  than  any  to  be  collected  from  his  most  laboured  oratorical 
achievements. 

Lord  Plunket's  reputation  as  a  man  of  wit  is,  possibly,  not  inferior  to 
that  of  any  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  cotemporaries  ;  nor  ought  the  most 
passing  notice  of  him  to  omit  distinguishing  him  in  that  particular  as  he  de- 
serves. And  yet  our  limits  render  it  wholly  impossible  that  we  should,  on  the 
present  occasion,  do  him  justice.  But,  as  wit  is  a  power,  of  which  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  reader  may  judge  by  a  single  sample,  we  select  an  instance, 
which,  we  believe,  now  for  the  first  time  appears  in  print,  and  which,  we  think, 
has  the  merit  of  being  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man.  His  friend,  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Magee,  gave  a  large  dinner  party,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  young  student,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  succeeding  to  a  fellowship. 
The  company  comprised  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  who  were 
fiill  of  iidformation  and  anecdote,  which  they  imparted,  liberally,  to  a  delighted 
audience.  The  new-made  fellow  was  also  full  of  his  peculiar  information,  whioh 
did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  in  very  particular  demand;  and,  instead  of 
listening  respectfully  to  the  great  men  whom  it  was  his  privil^e  to  meet,  he 
resolved  to  force  lumself  into  notice,  and  by  a  sort  of  conversational  coup  de 
main,  take  captive  the  attention  of  an  admiring  audience.  ^^  Dr.  Magee,"  he 
said,  addressing  the  host,  who  sat  at  a  considerable  distance  from  him.     ^*  Well, 

Mr. "  said  Magee.     '*  Did  you  hear,"  he  added,  ^^  of  the  violent  dispute 

between  Brinkley  and  Pond?"  "  No,"  replied  the  Doctor  ;  "what  dispute  do 
vou  mean?"  He  felt  for  a  moment  that  he  had  succeeded.  The  attention  of 
the  whole  company  was  arrested,  and  they  sat  with  erected  ears  to  hear  the 
promised  narrative,  in  which,  no  doubt,  it  would  appear  that  their  grave  and 
philosophic  friend,  the  professor  of  astronomy,  had  compromised  himself  by 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  *'  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is  .  Brinkley  says 
that  the  parrallax  of  »  Lyree  is  three  seconds ;  and  Pond  contends  that  it  is  only 
two.  And  each  maintains  his  own  opinion  with  the  most  obstinate  pertinacity ; 
and,  in  short,  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  end,  the  quarrel  is  so  keen  between 
them."  The  speaker  paused,  expecting,  no  doubt,  that  his  opinion  would  be 
asked  as  an  umpire  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  ;  but  Plunket  put  an 
end  to  his  surmises,  by  looking  at  him  with  that  grave,  sub-acidulous,  comically 
of  visage,  which  he  can  so  well  assume,  and  quietly  observing,  **  Upon  my  word^ 
air,  it  must  be  a  very  bad  quarrel,  wheri  the  seconds  cannot  agree.** 

In  private  life  Lord  Plunket  is  said  to  be  unamiable  and  repulsive.  His  own 
children,  it  has  been  said,  live  in  fear  of  him.  Never  was  a  statement  more 
untrue.  Our  readers  will  not  suspect  us  of  any  undue  partiality.  Assuredly 
we  have  no  reason  to  feel  any  ;  and  we  can  assure  them,  upon  authority  which 
has  been  quite  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  that  never  was  a  calumny  more  perfectly 
unfounded.  He  is  habitually  kind,  and  courteous,  and  considerate,  to  all  who 
are  domesticated  under  his  roof;  and  towards  his  children,  when  they  were 
children,  it  was  perfectly  delightful  to  see  the  manner  in  which  he  combined  the 
parent  with  the  companion  and  the  friend.  He  entered  into  all  their  little 
whims  and  humours ;  and  felt  himself  all  the  better  able  to  restrain  any  excesses 
to  which  they  might  have  been  prone,  by  giving  them  every  reasonable  in- 
dulgence. 

On  those  public  occasions,  when  he  was  obliged  to  entertain  his  constituents^ 
he  always  contrived  to  give  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  entertainment  by  the  felicity 
-with  which  he  discharged  his  duties  as  a  host.  No  man  used  to  be  more  happy 
than  Lord  Plunket,  in  those  little  extemporary  effusions  of  wit  or  of  sentiment 
which  give  brilliancy  to  a  convivial  meeting.  We  remember,  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  got  up  to  propose  the  health  of  Peter  Burro wes,  he  began  by  pre- 
tending to  abuse  him.  **  I  know  no  man,"  says  he,  *'  who  has  more  to  answer 
for.  He  has  spent  his  life  in  doing  acts  of  kindness  to  everv  human  being,  but 
himself*    He  has  been  prodigal  of  his  time,  and  his  trouble,  and  his  fortone. 
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fbr  his  Mends,  to  a  degree  that  is  quite  inexcusable.  In  short,  I  know  no  way 
of  accounting  for  such  an  anomaly,  but  by  supposing  him  utterly  destitute  of  the 
instinct  of  selfishness,**  Nor  can  we  omit  a  similar  tribute,  which  we  heard 
him  pay,  on  the  same  evening,  to  Chief  Justice  Bushe.  It  was  just  at  the  time 
when  that  accomplished  Juc^e  was  in  what  might  be  called  a  state  of  transition 
from  the  office  of  Solicitor- General,  which  he  had  only  just  ceased  to  fill,  to 
that  of  Chief  Justice,  to  which  he  was  about  to  be  promoted.  Mr.  Plunket,  in 
proposing  his  health,  said — ^^  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  toast ;  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  or  two,  before  I  tell  you  what  it  is. 
If  I  were  to  say  tnat  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  Solicitor- General,  perhaps  you 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  I  mean.  And  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  am 
going  to  give  you  the  Chief  Justice,  I  would  certainly  mention  a  very  respectable 
and  most  distinguished  individual ;  but  it  is  not  exactly  him  I  mean  at  present. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  no  ambiguity,  that  you  may  all  per- 
fectly understand  who  it  is  I  do  mean,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you,  the  ornament  of 
the  Irish  bar ;  the  man  who  has  endeared  himself  to  all  who  know  him,  not 
merely  by  the  richness  of  his  genius — not  merely  by  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence 
—not  merely  by  the  captivations  of  his  manner — not  merely  by  the  extent  and 
the  variety  of  his  erudition ; — ^but  by  the  essential  goodness  of  his  heart  and 
nature,  which  eclipses  them  all."*  Nor  was  Bushe's  reply  less  happy,  to  this 
tribute  by  which  almost  any  other  man  would  have  been  confounded.  He  said 
that,  "  aner  such  a  tribute,  he  could  not  remain  silent ;  but  that  all  that  he 
should  say,  was,  that  the  office  of  Solicitor- General  was  one  which  he  had  only 
just  relinquished,  and  that  of  Chief  Justice  was  one  which  he  hoped  soon  to 
enjoy ; — but  he  rejoiced  in  the  interregnum  between  his  two  titles,  inasmuch 
as  it  g^ve  him  an  opportunity  of  claiming  for  that  period  a  distinction  of  which 
he  was  prouder  than  of  either ;  and  that  is,**  said  he,  turning  round,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  Mr.  Plunket*s  shoulders,  "  that  I  am  the  friend  of  this  man.*' 

On  those  occasions,  it  was  quite  comical  to  see  the  effort  which  he  used  to 
make,  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  propose  any  of  those  toasts  which  are 
usually  drunk  standing,  and  with  three  times  three.  He,  obviously,  honestly 
did  all  he  could  to  overcome  his  consciousness  of  the  absurdity  of  that  ridiculous 
ceremony ;  and  endeavoured  to  lead  the  "  hurras,**  with  all  the  stolid  joviality 
of  an  alderman.  But  it  would  not  do.  Nature  was  too  strong  for  him.  His 
mind  was  too  habitually  intolerant  of  such  vapid  folly  to  be  sufficiently  subdued 
to  the  occasion  ;  apd  we  were  perpetually  reminded  by  him  of  Kemble,  when, 
m  playing  lago,  he  attempted  to  sing  the  drinking  song.  The  great  tragedian 
used  to  find  it  impossible  so  to  neutralize  his  instincts,  as  to  be  able,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  disguise  himself  as  a  buffoon. 

With  the  late  William  Saurin,  he  was  not  to  be  compared  as  a  lawyer  ;  but 
for  ^neral  power  as  an  advocate,  no  one  ever  thought  of  comparing  Saurin 
to  lum.  On  one  great  case'  they  were  opposed  to  each  other,  when  each  exerted 
himself  with  consummate  and  commanding  power ;  and  Mr.  Plunket  was  led 
to  use  such  language  as  caused  between  them  a  final  breach  of  friendship. 
Plunket,  we  believe,  would  afterwards  have  willingly  been  reconciled ;  but 
Saurin  persisted  in  evincing  the  most  obstinate  and  unsubduable  displeasure. 
And  we  allude  to  this,  at  present,  because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
Lord  Plunket  in  a  very  amiable  point  of  view.  At  his  own  table,  one  day,  after 
this  breach  had  occurred,  a  gentleman  took  occasion  to  speak  slightingly  of 
Saurin,  thinking  that  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  his  host.  But  the  latter 
instantly  and  completely  undeceived  him.  He  took  occasion  to  speak  most 
warmly  of  the  man  who  had  been  dbparaged.  He  commended  both  his  public 
and  his  private  worth.  He  said  he  was  a  man  by  no  means  sufficiently  valued 
by  the  public.  *'  I  recollect,**  said  he,  "  in  Lord  Clare's  time,  there  was  no 
man  able  to  resist  his  arrogance,  or  to  rebuke  his*  petulance,  more  effectually 
than  Saurin.  Lord  Clare,  one  day,  when  Saurin,  (who  even  then  was  ten  times 
a  better  lawyer  than  he  was,)  ventured  to  differ  from  him,  said,  '  Mr.  Saurin, 
when  vou  learn  a  little  more  chancery  law,  you  will  think  otherwise.'  Saurin, 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  instantly  replied,  '  I'm  learning  it  this  moment  from 

t  *  Th«  GMe  of  the  Crown  vtnus  Chief  Baron  O'Grady. 
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your  lordship.*    Never,"  said  Mr.  Plunket,  "did  I  see  Lord  Clare  so  com- 
pletely disconcerted." 

But  we  have  suffered  old  recollections  to  run  away  with  us ;  and  our  only 
excuse  is,  that  we  could  not  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  enjoying,  in  retrospect 
scenes  which  made  a  lively  impression  upon  our  youthful  minds,  and  such  as  we 
can  never  indulge  the  hope  of  witnessing  again.  He  is  changed,  and  toe  are 
changed,  since  the  period  of  which  we  write  ;  and  we  have  been  compelled  to 
see,  in  his  conduct,  many  things  that  have  sadly  grieved  us.  But  old  associations 
are  not  to  be  obliterated,  by  any  effort  of  the  will ;  and  we  have  felt,  involun- 
tarily, our  condemnation  of  the  politician,  softened  and  mitigated  by  our  know- 
ledge of  the  man,  during  those  moments  when  a  youthful  enthusiasm  threw  a 
"  purpureum  lumen'*  aroimd  him.  The  indulgent  reader  will  forgive  us  this 
wrong. 

But  the  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  political  horizon  began  to 
brighten  before  him  again.  The  Manchester  riots  indicated  a  state  of  things 
in  England  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  government  should  be  strong  ; 
and,  accordingly,  overtures  were  made  to  Lord  Grenville  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
which  ended  in  a  promise  that  the  vigorous  measures  upon  which  ministers  were 
resolved  would  be  supported  by  that  section  of  the  opposition  of  which  the 
former  nobleman  was  the  accredited  representative.  Mr.  Plunket,  accordingly, 
appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  defend  what  was  called  the  massacre 
at  Peterloo.  His  speech  was  one  of  great  power  ;  and  was  not  more  gratifying 
to  ministers,  than  offensive  to  many  of  his  former  friends.  Lord  Grey,  in  par- 
ticular, seemed  to  have  been  nettled  by  it ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  a  relative  at  that 
time  residing  in  this  country,  described  the  orator  as  having  exhibited  "  more 
than  the  zeal  of  an  apostate.**  Mr.  Plunket,  we  believe,  on  his  part,  was  not 
slow  to  express  his  sentiments  respecting  Lord  Grey,  and  intimated,  that  under 
no  imaginable  circumstances,  coidd  he  consent  to  act  either  under  him  or  with 
him  again ;  declarations  and  statements  which  both  these  great  men  had  too 
much  sense  to  remember,  when,  in  their  judgment,  the  interests  of  the  country, 
or  their  own  interests,  required  that  they  should  be  forgotten  or  disregarded. 

The  severest  contest  which  he  ever  had  for  the  College,  was  in  1818,  when 
he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Croker.  On  that  occasion,  the  Provost,  and  a  majority 
of  the  Fellows,  declared  agtunst  him.  He  was  supported  by  the  young  men, 
the  scholars,  if  not  with  a  very  enlightened  or  discriminating,  at  least  with  a 
very  disinterested  ardour,  and  returned  by  the  narrow  majority  of  four.  To 
that  return  he  may  be  said  to  be  indebted  for  all  his  subsequent  prosperity. 
Had  he  been  unsuccessful  then,  he  would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
rendering  that  service  to  government,  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  riots,  which 
led,  ultimately,  and  in  no  long  time,  to  that  connection  with  them,  which  gave 
him  office  and  distinction. 

George  the  Fourth  visited  Ireland  in  1821  ;  and  it  was  after  that  visit  for  the 
first  time  made  publicly  known,  that  a  political  arrangement  had  some  time 
before  taken  place,  in  virtue  of  which  Mr.  Plunket  became  Attorney- General  for 
Ireland.  It  is  curious  that  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  whom  he  attacked  with 
so  much  fierceness  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  should  have  been  the 
minister,  by  whose  management,  chiefly,  his  promotion  on  this  occasion  was 
secured.  Lord  Londonderry  was  desirous  of  an  advocate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  power  as  a  debater  would  enable  the  government  to  maintain 
its  ground  lUfainst  the  uncertain  fi'iendship  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  determined 
hostility  of  Mr.  Brougham ;  and  Mr.  Plunket*s  reputation  was  then  sufficiently 
high,  to  afford  a  g^uarantee,  that,  while  he  was  present,  his  new  friends  could 
not  be  overborne  by  any  combination  of  political  hostility  that  might  be  brought 
agunst  them. 

Upon  his  career  as  Attorney- General  for  Ireland,  we  will  not  dwell.  The 
transactions  are  too  recent,  not  to  be  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  ;  and 
we  shall  only  say,  that  neither  the  temper  nor  the  judgment  of  the  first  law 
officer  of  the  crown  appeared  to  any  great  advantage.  The  bottle  riot  in  the 
theatre,  for  which  the  rioters  were  indicted  for  high  treason,  (which  indictment, 
hastily  preferred,  was  as  hastily  withdrawn  when  the  hour  of  trial  approached,) 
funiiahed  occanon  for  a  notable  instance  of  that  official  indiscretion  which  some- 
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times  occun,  when  temper  fills  the  place  which  should  he  occupied  by  the 
judgment.  The  irritated  vanity  of  the  viceroy,  Lord  Wellesley,  was  said  by 
many  to  be  the  cause  why  so  ridiculously  vindictive  a  prosecution  was  resolved 
on.  But  that  only  makes  the  matter  worse  for  Mr.  Plunket;  for  he  should 
have  scorned  to  be  a  party  to  so  pitiful  a  proceeding ;  and,  for  our  parts,  we 
cannot  believe  that  he  ever  would  have  consented  to  lend  himself  to  It.  No. 
Our  belief  is,  that  he  was  hurried  by  his  temper  into  an  act  of  which  his  better 
judgment  afterwards  disapproved,  when»  indeed,  he  had  become  too  far  com- 
mitted, either  to  advance  with  credit,  or  to  retreat  with  honour.  His  bills  of 
indictment  were  ignored,  and  his  ex-officio  prosecutions  were  defeated. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  experienced  a  change  in  its  composition.  Lord 
Londonderry's  death  rendered  the  services  of  Canning  indispensable.  And  when 
Lord  Liverpool's  illness  occurred,  which  rendered  the  choice  of  a  new  prime 
minister  necessary,  and  Canning  stept  into  the  vacant  post,  he  did  so  at  the 
expense  of  losing  the  confidence  of  all  his  former  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  and 
felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  forming  an  essentially  new  administration. 
Here  again,  Mr.  Plunket  was  lucky.  Canning,  whom  he  had  been  at  first 
brought  in  to  supplant,  found  it  his  interest  to  secure  his  support  by  the  ofier  of 
a  title,  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  a  high  judicial  station,  the  master-ship  of  the 
rolls  in  England,  one  of  the  crown's  most  enviable  appointments.  He  was 
actually  nominated  to  this  high  office ;  but,  strange  to  say,  was  scared  from 
accepting  it  by  the  murmurs  of  the  English  bar,  who  evinced  considerable 
jealousy  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  the  professional  claims  of  their  brethren  of 
Westminster  Hall  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  new  ministerial  arrangement. 
The  upshot  was,  that  he  was  created  a  British  peer,  and  accepted,  in  lieu  of 
the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  in  England,  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland. 

Then  came  the  measure  of  twenty-nine,  in  which  he  witnessed  a  realisation  of 
his  fondest  hopes ;  and  to  the  consummation  of  which,  whether  for  evil  or  for 
good,  he,  imdoubtedly,  of  all  men,  had  most  largely  contributed. 

Then  came  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  ofiice,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  under  Lord  Grey's  administration.  A  more 
radical  government  soon  succeeded  ;  but  he  still  retained  his  place,  and  enjoyed 
his  patronage,  by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  provide  abundantly  for  his  chil- 
dren and  dependents. 

Having  thus  conducted  him  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  highest  judicial  office  in  Ireland,  under  the  patronage  of  the  O'Connell- 
Melboume  ministry,  we  leave  him  there, — ^with  but  one  remark,  that  his  character 
has  not  risen  with  his  fortunes,  simply,  perhaps,  because  of  the  advanced  period 
of  life  at  which  he  entered  upon  his  new  sphere  of  senatorial  action.  As  a  judge, 
however,  he  still  retains  all  the  vigour  and  all  the  sagacity  by  which  he  ever 
distinguished. 
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Sift  Edward  Lttton  Bulwer  pos- 
sesses great  powers,  no  doubt;  but 
he  also  possesses  a  great  deal  of  yanitji 
and  it  is  said  that  amidst  all  lus 
celebrity  he  is  a  disappointed  man* 
We  readily  believe  it, — for  in  pro* 
portion  as  vanity  elevates  the  standard 
of  £Eune,  our  own  stock  sinks  in  value* 
It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  the 
charaeter  or  Childe  Harold  expressed 
at  least  the  prevailing  feelings  of  tha 
author.  We  suspect  that  Maltraversy 
the  discontented  hero  of  Bulwer*s  two 
Ust  prose  productions,  speaks  many  of 
his  own  sentiments,  especially  when 
these  sentiments  are  made  to  express 
disappointment  and  a  morbid  sensi- 
bility with  regard  to  public  approba- 
tion. He  is  not  content  with  being 
the  first  living  novelist,  but  he  must 
needs  be  a  great  poet,  and  would  fain 
prove  himself  a  deep  politician  too;  and 
we  shrewdly  suspect  that  it  is  his  signal 
failure  in  the  last  of  these  objects  of 
ambition  that  supplies  the  bitterest 
drop  in  the  cup  of  his  disappointment* 
That  he  is  a  man  of  talent,  there  is  no 
question  ;  but,  even  granting  this,  our 
business  with  him  would  be  but  smalU 
if  he  were  only  a  clever  novelist,  and 
we  should  probably  never  consider  it 
within  our  province  to  notice  him  at 
all,  imless  it  were  to  class  him  amongst 
a  MckooU  and  hold  him  up,  together 
with  others  of  the  same  kidney,  to  the 
censure  of  the  well-principled  and 
rightly-thinking  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, just  as  his  models^  the  French 
fMnstre-tchool  of  fiction,  have  been 
already  gathered  in  a  bundle,  like 
faggots,  by  a  vigorous  hand,  and  cast 
into  the  nre.  For  nothing  b  more 
clear  than  that  he  'has  set  up  the 
school  of  Hugo  and  his  disciples  as 
his  cniginals,  and  translated  as  much 
of  what  is  mischievous  and  deadly  into 
elegant  English,  as  the  taste  of  Eng- 
lish readers  would  admit,  reserving  it, 
we  fear,  for  the  appetite  generated  by 
such  half-expurgated  versions  of  aU 


that  is  immoral  and  prurient  in  the 
present  literary  aliment  of  France,  to 
secure  the  after  admission  of  the  un- 
disguised horrors  they  so  copiously 
and  temptingly  put  forth  before  the 
mental  atrophy  of  their  own  readers. 
We  do  not  hesitate  noio,  when  the  star 
of  this  author  is  at  its  zenith,  to  repeat 
what  we  have  said  when  it  was  far  be- 
low its  present  altitude,  that  the  talent 
displayed  in  his  novels  but  thinly 
conceals  their  worthless  tendency,  and 
is  very  much  the  reverse  of  an  excus6 
for  the  man  who  writes  them,  and  who 
degrades  himself  firom  the  true  position 
of  a  wMtirtu  the  moment  he  ceases  to 
have  it  for  his  chief  object  to  use  the 
spell  of  his  superior  intellect  for  the 
sdvantsge  of  the  less  gifted  mind 
he  holds  in  his  thrall.  We  cannot 
look  with  contempt  upon  genius  be- 
cause it  is  ill-directed,  for  it  is  the 
province  of  genius  to  inspire  at  least 
the  literary  portion  of  mankind  with 
a  certdn  degree  of  respectful  interest 
which  excludes  that  feeling ;  but  we 
can,  and  we  do,  distinctly  disapprove 
of,  and  strongly  reprobate,  the  un- 
worthy course  adopted  by  such  men* 
who,  with  every  power  to  exalt  and 
refine  the  human  sensibilities  at  the 
time  they  are  amusing  the  fancy,  prefer 
taking  advantage  of  their  admission 
into  the  regions  of  the  heart,  to  debauch 
and  deprave  what  they  find  yet  uncor* 
rupted  there. 

Thank  God,  we  are  not  yet  reduced 
to  the  state  of  moral  disease,  which 
will  allow  of  the  introduction  of  such 
heroines,  as  objects  for  our  sympathies 
and  sentiments,  as  Marion  oe  Lorme» 
Lucrece  Borgia,  or  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy. We  need  a  revolution  and 
les  eveques  a  la  lanteme  before  we 
shall  have  arrived  at  that  stage ;  bat 
let  us  ever  remember  that  the  horrors 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas  were  not 
found  in  the  seducing  eloquence  of 
such  productions  as  the  NouvelU 
Heloiset  which,  preceding  that  critical 


•  The  DochsM  de  la  Valli^re — a  Drema. 

The  Lady  of  Lyooi ;  or.  Love  and  Pride— a  Drama* 

Richelien ;  or,  The  Conipirscy— «  Play*     1839* 
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period,  possessed  onlj  the  attractions 
of  vice  without  its  grossness  and  de- 
formity ; — but  that  this  latter  work  it 
was,  nevertheless,  which,  in  effect, 
heralded  the  way  to  that  state  of 
things  it  seemed  to  condenm: — and 
.  be  it  noticed,  moreover,  that  the  very 
same  tone  and  tendency  are  taken  up 
by  the  revolutionizing  baronet  in  the 
generality  of  his  works.  Whether  he 
has  the  same  object  in  view  or  not, 
we  do  not  know.  We  trust,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  that,  with  the 
dreadful  example  before  his  eyes,  he 
is  not  following  designedly  in  the 
steps  of  Rousseau— but  his  Alice,  the 
heroine  of  his  last  two  novels,  is, 
indisputably,  more  guilty,  and  less 
punished^  than  Julie  herself;  and  the 
moral  and  providential  consequences 
of  crime  are  even  more  studiously 
concealed  from  our  view  in  the  happy 
fate  of  the  former,  than  in  the  mis- 
fortunes—dai^erously  sympathised 
with  as  they  may  be — of  the  latter. 

Sir  Lytton  Bulwer's  novels,  we  re- 
peat it,  ought  to  be  reprobated  on  the 
score  of  their  tendency,  in  proportion 
as  their  design  and  execution  are  mas- 
terly; even  by  that  portion  of  the 
public  who  consider  that  any  novels 
can,  in  the  end,  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  mind ;  and  this, 
although,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the 
reprobation  of  reviewers  will  avail 
as  little  to  diminish  the  circulation 
of  the  poison  in  this  instance,  as  in 
that  of  the  French  Fictions  denounced 
by  our  able  brother,  the  Quarterly, 
some  time  ago.  As  long  as  the  in- 
toxicating draught  of  sentimental  pro- 
fligacy £>es  circulate  at  the  public 
board,  there  will  be  found  those  who 
will  continue  to  mix  it  to  hand,  though 
we  might  use  our  best  endeavours  to 
discover  and  point  out  that  the  spirit 
which  composes  it  is  not  only  ilUcit^ 
but  pernicious  in  the  last  degree. 

Bulwer,  then,  might  long  continue 
to  write  his  novels,  and  to  make  money 
and  fame  by  them,  without  coming 
within  range  of  our  shot; — but,  as 
we  already  remarked,  he  is  not  con- 
tent with  novels,  but  must  needs  be 
a  poet  and  a  statesman,  under  both  of 
which  heads,  if  he  succeed,  he  com- 
mands a  salute  from  us.  Now,  as  to 
the  latter,  we  seldom  have  occasion  to 
say  a  word  about  him.  He  is  but  a 
moderate  politician,  and  a  very  bad 
speaker,  and  has  never  been  able  to 


attain  much  influence  with  his  own 
party,  to  whose  neglect  we  accordingly 
commit   him,  as  the   severest    com- 
mentary  upon    his    political    career. 
But  in  the  former,  although  till  lately 
we  could  not  conscientiously  have  taken 
up,  as  pieces  of  literature,  any  thing 
that  had  fallen  from  his  pen,  we  now 
feel  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  readers  to  conmient  upon  pro- 
ductions, which  have  met  with  more 
signal  success,  both  in  performance 
and  circulation,   than   anything  that 
has  i4>peared  for  a  considerable  time ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  occasion 
to  notice  how  little  what  he  had  already 
produced  in  this  line  gave  an  earnest 
of  what  was  to  come.      Any  noted 
author  now  can  get  up  a  play,  which 
will  act  well ;  for  his  characters,  we 
have  reason  to  know,  are  pretty  much 
the  creation  of  the  parties  who  are 
designed  to  enact  them  in  the  first 
instance,  and  who  are  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  the  business  of  the  stage 
to  know  what  will  do,  and  what  will 
not.     Between  them  and  the  managers 
the  piece  b  arranged,  and  a  packed 
jury  in  the  pit  will  generally  secure  a 
verdict,  from  which  the  late  i^peal  to 
posterity  is  a  matter  of  very  litde 
moment  to  the  impatient  and  reckless 
author.     The  critic  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  too  much  biassed  by  the  opinions 
of  crowded  houses,  but  should  with- 
hold his  hand  altogether,  unless  there 
is  something  more  to  recommend  a 
drama  than  that  it  acts  well.      He 
will  have  to  pronounce  upon  many 
things  beside  successful  clap-traps,  and 
judicious  coups  de  Theatre.     There  is 
more  than  this  demanded  from  the  Play- 
wright.    He  has  to  exhibit  not  only 
an  ingenuity  of  contrivance  as  regards 
his  general  plot,  and  the  working  out 
of  his  details,  but  also  that  nicety  of 
distinction    in     his    characters,    that 
justness  and  propriety  of  sentiment, 
that  el^ance   of  imagery,    and   elo- 
quence of  expression,  which  will  stamp 
upon  his  work,  as  it  has  done  on  many 
an  unsuccessful  play,  as  regards  acting, 
the  title  of  classic^  and  render  it  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
our  language. 

It  is  only  in  this  point  of  view, 
indeed,  that  we  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  stage,  which,  in  its  general 
tone,  is  at  present,  more  than  ever, 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the  rightly- 
thinking  portion  of  mankind.      And 
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it  is  onlj  at  that  point  where  play- 
writing  rises  into  literature,  either  on 
account  of  the  celebritj  of  the  author, 
or  the  merit  of  the  piece»  that  our 
inclination  or  duty  would  lead  us  to 
meddle  with  it  at  all.  In  the  present 
instance,  we  think  that  we  should  be 
doing  ii\)ustice  to  the  interests  of 
literature,  as  well  as  to  the  confidence 
our  readers  repose  in  us  for  the 
direction  of  their  taste,  if  we  were  to 
omit  mentioning,  for  praise  as  well  as 
for  blame,  the  dramas  of  Sir  Lytton 
Bulwer. 

Of  the  two  first  on  our  list  there  is 
little  to  be  said.     The  Duchess  de  la 
YaQiere  is  mediocre  from  beginning  to 
end.     We  do  not  think  toat  there 
is  a  passage  which  rises  into  poetry^ 
throughout  the  whole  five  acts,  and 
there  are  very  few  which  descend  into 
what  may  be  called  nonsense  or  absur- 
dity.    This  is  enough.     There  is,  be- 
sides, pervading  the  whole,  the  affecta- 
tion of  sentiment,  and  overstrain  of 
expression,    which    characterise    our 
author  wherever  he  is  writing  against 
the  grain ;  and  of  all  hb  poetry^  this 
may  be  said  to  be  the  case.     He  is 
not  at  ease  in  verse — he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  be  fine,  and  to  be  smart ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  he  is  weak,  and  he 
is  unnatural.     His  diction  is  flowery, 
without  being    imaginative,    and  his 
wit  is  pert,  rather  than  playful.     His 
scenes,  however,  are  seldom  deficient 
in  effect,  and  a  sprightliness  enters 
into  the  lighter  ones,  which  gives  them 
an  interest  more  than  they  can  clum 
from  the  sentiments  or  style.     These 
observations  are,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  applicable  to  all  his  dramas-^ 
but  more  peculiarly  so  to  La  Valli^e. 
The  play  is  merely  an  old  story- 
beginning  with  the  innocence  of  this 
uxmnrtunate  heroine  in  her  mother's 
chateau,  and  her  refusal,  or  half  re- 
fusal, of  a  sombre  suitor — taking  its 
interesting  passages  from  the  struggles 
between  principle  and  love,  the  worship 
of  an  earthly  king  and  the  homage  due 
to  the  laws  of  a  heavenly,  in  the  heart 
of  the  assailed  bewildered  lady ;  and 
dosing  with  the  doors  of  the  convent, 
which  shut  her  out  from  happiness 
and  in  from  temptation,  according  to 
history.    There  are  some  pretty  scenes, 
and  here  and  there  a  striking  expres- 
sion.    Bragelone,  (the  sombre  lover,) 
who  is  recommendW  to  the  impor- 
tuned  damsel  not  to  yield  to  the  hollow 


brilliancy  of  the  king's  suit,  is  asked 
by  her  what  she  is  to  gain  by  resis- 
tance.    He  replies— 

....-<'  retiiU^ 

that  when  thou  pray^it  to  God, 

Thy  soul  may  ask  for  com/brl.-not  ybr- 
giveneu  /" 

Lauzun  describes  her  youthful  feelings 
as 

*«  scarcely  love. 
But  that  wild  interval  of  hopes  and  fears 
Through  which  the  child  glides,  trembling, 
to  the  woman." 

Bragelone,  the  rejected  suitor,  has 
ventured  to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  the 
cheek  of  the  swooning  La  Valiiere.  As 
she  recovers,  he  says-» 

— *'  The  marble  warms  to  life. 
And  I — freeze  back  to  stone  !** 

But  even  of  such  prettinesses  as  these 
there  are  few — rari  lumtes  in  gurgite 
vasto.  It  is  easier  to  find  defects. 
Madame  de  Montespan  is  invested  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  legal  knowledge. 

"  ril  plead  your  cause. 
As  if  myself  the  client !  (aside)  thou  art 
sentenced !" 

Indeed,  if  we  recollect  right,  the  in- 
teresting La  Valiiere  herself  talks  of 
holding  "a  brief"  in  some  friend's 
suit.  Had  it  been  in  England,  it 
must  surely  have  been  at  Doctor's 
Commons,  One  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sonae,  we  forget  which,  ia  in  agony; 
and  the  scene  concludes  thus— 

-i^— «  Life  runs  fast 
To  ito  last  sands !     To  bed !  to  bed— to 

tears 
And  wishes  for  the  grave ! — to  bed !  to 

bed !" 

Exit  yawning,  we  suppose. 

We  shall  give  but  one  specimen  of 
the  wit  of  the  piece.  It  is  a  fair 
sample  of  all. 

Orammont — «Tbe    woman    says    she's 

plain.** 

LoMzyn — <<  The  woman !     Oh  I 
The  case  it  is  thats  plain — she  must  be 

lovely!" 

So  much  for    La    Valiiere;    wluch, 
however,  met  with  considerable  sue- 
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ee88 )  and  so  ftr  encouraged  the  author, 
that  he  shortly  after  put  forth  another 
dramatic  venture  upon  the  stream  of 
public  opinion.  The  play  we  have 
thus  slightlv  noticed,  is  objectionable, 
as  too  many  of  the  same  courtly  nature 
are,  from  its  inculcating  but  indifferent 
morality,  and  having  no  tendency  in 
any  one  way  to  ennoble  or  exalt  the 
mind.  It  were  but  a  puerile  piece  of 
affectation  to  attempt  to  found  any 
g^are  or  special  charge  against  this 
piece  on  such  a  score,  for  acting  plays 
are  modelled  so  completely  without 
reference  to  these  ends,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  when  we  detect 
ourselres  glowing  with  honest  feeling 
arising  out  of  any  of  them.  But  stiU 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that,  with  such 
examples  of  good  ends  aimed  at  and 
attained  to  in  novel  writing,  the  dis- 
play of  some  great  moral  truth  is  not 
oftener  made  the  ground  on  which  the 
author  weaves  the  interests  of  a  drama ; 
and  with  regard  to  Bulwer,  we  do  not 
the  less  lament  this,  because  we  know, 
ftom  the  tendency  of  his  novels,  how 
unlikely  it  would  be  to  find  any  thing 
of  this  nature  in  his  plays.  We  have 
never  detected  a  single  sentiment  in 
one  of  his  theatrical  productions  having 
reference  to  a  higher  object  than  poli- 
tics ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  he  does 
come  out  with  such  exalted  things  in 
this  way,  that  we  feel  at  once  that 
their  elevation  is  suited  to  that  region 
of  the  house  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  produce  the  most  powerful  effect, 
and  give  him  every  credit  for  his 
frequent  and  pious  appeals  to  **the 

Next  comes  '*  the  Lady  of  Lyons," 
with  a  veil  on  her  face,  with  which  she 
appeared  incogs  until  her  reputation 
was  established,  and  all  danger  of  her 
being  taken  up  on  suspicion  over.  This 
drama  was  performed  for  some  time 
before  it  was  known  who  wrote  it ;  the 
only  conceivable  reason  for  its  having 
been  produced  anonymously  being  a 
hope,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  that 
the  sentiments  and  tone  of  the  piece 
might  render  him  liable  to  more  than 
mere  animadversion.  Nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  to  such  a  man  than 
having  a  play  suppressed  afler  the  man- 
ner  of  Victor  Hugo,  his  great  exemplar. 
Heavens  1  what  statements  and  appeals, 
and  counter-statements  there  would  be 
room  for  I  The  willing  martyr  would 
Mmplaoeatlj  wn^  \i^ 


wrongs,  and  his  vanity  would  be  grati- 
fied at  last  by  undergoing  the  most 
approved  common  lot  of  genius — ^per- 
secution. Whether  he  deserved  censure 
of  this  kind,  it  is  now  too  late  to  en- 
quire. He  has  made  his  own  explana- 
tions in  his  preface,  and  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  take  exceptions  to  them.  The 
Lady  of  Lyons  is  a  production  cast  in 
a  lighter  mould  than  La  Valli^re.  The 
author  tells  us  it  was  written  solely  for 
the  stage,  and,  in  truth,  as  a  very  slight 
and  trivial  performance,  it  possesses  but 
feeble  interest  in  the  study.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  better  than  La  Valliere,  for 
it  is  not  so  much  of  that  class  forbidden 
by  gods,  men,  and  the  row.  It  has 
some  scenes  quite  puerile  and  absurd, 
but  others  possess  a  good  deal  of  spirit 
and  liveliness. 

Claude  Melnotte,  a  young  gardener 
of  Lyons,  falls  in  love  with  the  heiress 
and  beauty  of  the  place,  Pauline  Des 
Chappelles  ;  and,  as  he  had  no  chance 
with  his  spade,  he  assumes  the  disguise 
of  a  prince,  and  as  such  wins  her  hand 
and  heart  showing  himself  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  affair  a  most  accomplished 
and  tolerably  unprincipled  impostor. 
They  are  married,  and  he  discovered ; 
madame  is  infuriated,  but  at  length 
listens  to  reason.  Claude  goes  to  the 
wars ;  disguises,  once  more,  his  name, 
and  becomes  the  famous  revolutionary 
ffeneral,  Morier ;  but  on  his  return, 
finds  his  wife  about  to  make  a  forced 
marriage  with  another.  He  discovers 
himself,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Part  of  this  drama  is  in  prose ;  but, 
as  the  author  himself  would  have  us 
believe,  his  thoughts  irresistibly  break 
out  into  that  which  is  essentially  verse, 
and  needs  but  slight  arrangement  to 
crystallize  into  hexameters.  Criticism 
was  long  at  work  about  the  very  first 
poetic  scene,  in  which  the  gardener 
characterbtically  describes.- 

'VA  palace  WMng  to  eternal  aommer 
Ita  marble  walls,  from  oot  a  gioaey  bower 
Of  coolest  fuliafe,  musical  with  birds. 
Whose  songs  shoald  syllable  thy  namet** 

We  see  nothing  particularly  to  object 
to  in  the  lines,  except  that  no  stretch 
of  poetiT  or  imagination  could  ever 
make  a  Claude  Melnotte  discourse  so. 
He  might  as  well  have  indited  Dr. 
Darwin's  Botanic  Garden.  In  short, 
the  poet  has  not  only  made  this  revo- 
lutionary horticulturist  a  prince  to  the 
ibo^^<^  te  \l^<b  iM(n»&>VQl  Ia  has  en- 
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dowed  hkn  widi  all  that  aristocratio 
refinement  of  taste  and  exaltation  of 
feeling,  which,  wanting  in  the  heredi- 
tary noblesse  of  those  times,  it  was  left» 
we  presume*  to  such  embrjo  Moriers 
to  exhibit  to  the  fair  dames  who  had 
been  previouslj  thrown  away  upon  their 
social  superiors.     This,  in  fact,  is  the 
whole  gist  of  the  piece.     It  is  enough 
to  serve  the  purpose,  though  all  na^ 
tural  probabilities  are  thrown  over- 
board.    It  is  only  to  put  those  who  are 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  <^  count" 
or  '^  marquis**  into  the  most  ludicrous 
or  hateful  positions — to  exhibit  their 
minds  d^r^ded  in  proportion  as  their 
rank  is  exalted ;  and  then  to  elevate 
some  clod  in  a  moment  to  all  the  dig- 
nity which  can  be  imagined  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  writer  ;  to  pidnt  him 
as  exalted  in  intellect,  as  he  is  courte- 
ous in  manners ;  to  gild  him  with  the 
richest  ornaments  of  a  poetic  and  im- 
aginadve  ftmcy;  to  clothe  him,  even 
in  dec^ving,  with  the  manly  costume 
of  ingenuousness;  and  to  refine  him 
with  the  nameless  charms  which  are 
irresistible  in  the  eyes  of  the  most 
fastidious  hxr  one ;  and  then  to  carry 
out  the  portriut,  by  forcing  the  peasant 
in  the  hot-house  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, to  a  military  rank  as  exalted  as 
the  qualities  wreathed  round  his  mind 
by  the  poet,  when  fresh  from  his  own 
melon-bed)  in  the  ftuce  of  nature  and 
truth ; — it  is  only,  we  repeat  it,  to  do 
this,  to  make  a  Claude  Melnotte,  and 
to  serve  the  petty  party  purposes  which 
run  in  a  slimy  cmrent  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  poemSf  at  least,  of  the  same 
author.      But  this  will  not  make  his 
works  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  a  cool 
review.       They    will    never    become 
classic,  if  they  have  no  farther  recom- 
mendation than  that  they  help  his  party. 
What  will  our  sons  care  for  our  poli- 
tics?    It  is  the  only  legacy,  perhaps, 
for  which  they  will  never  think  it  worth 
while    to    take     out    administration. 
Claude   Melnotte,  to  say  the  best  of 
him,  is  an  extreme  case  ;  and  we  can- 
not but  think,  that  such  are  not  the 
best  materials  for  the  drama  to  work 
upon.     We  humbly  conceive  that  this 
is  one  of  the  many  crimes  chargeable 
on  the  modem  French  school  of  poetry, 
that  they  seek  on  those  confines  where 
nature  verges  on  the  monstrous  or  im- 
possible for  those  interests,  more  use- 
fully and  appropriately,  as    well    as 
pleasingly^  mwn  from  the  mddle  of 


us  all>  and  originals  fbf  which  every 
one  can  point  to  beside  him  or  near 
him— 


•«. 


Exemplar  Tita  moramqae,*— 
"»  weras  hloc  ducer*  voces.*' 


Every  thing  that  is  incongruous  is 
forced  together  into  an  unnatural  and^ 
in  our  eyes,  unpleasing  juxta-position ; 
the   incidents  are  as  wide   of   proba- 
bility as  the  characters  of  real  life— . 
the  most  unlikely  means  are  mad**  use 
of  to  produce  ihe  ends  proposed ,  as 
our  author's  brother  says,  in  describing 
the  head  of  the  Goblin-school,  Victor 
Hugo,  "  If  he  were  to  wish  to  inspire 
you   with   terror,   he    would    try    to 
frighten  you  with  a  sheep ;  if  he  would 
give  you  an  idea  of  swiftness,  he  would 
prefer  doing  it  by  a  tortoise ;" — and, 
in  a  word,  we  not  only  have  a  set  of 
unearthly,  though  sometimes  beautiful, 
phantoms  passed  before   us,   beneath 
the  wand  of  these  enchanters,  but  we 
are  called  upon  to  admit  that  such  is 
truth— such  is  nature.     Now,  in  our 
opinion,  there  is  not  only  a  vast  deal  of 
what  is  mischievious  in  such  deception, 
but  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  taste  it  is 
capable  of  producing  but   feeble  in- 
terest.    Many  great  men  have  thought 
so.     The  most  exquisite  characters  of 
fiction,  are  the  most  natural.     Witness 
all  Shakspeare*s,  except  perhaps,  Ham- 
let ;  witness  all  Sir  W.  Scott's,  except 
perhaps,  Conachar ;  witness  Sheridan's, 
Otway's,  Goldsmith's  heroes  and  hero- 
ines ;  witness  Corneille's  and  Racine's ; 
witness    Voltaire's ;  witness   the  best 
of  Schiller's,    and    when    he    struck 
into   the    inviting    but   unproductive 
vein  we   reprehend,  he  was   exposed 
to  our  ridicule  by  the  first  wits  and 
geniuses  of  our  country.      This  false 
painting,  however,  we  fear,  has  some- 
thing  deeper   in  it  than  mere  mons- 
trosity;   and  we   would  be  more  in- 
clined  to  pardon,  if  we  thought  that 
it  was  only  the  t&ste  that  was  m  fault. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  and  has  ever  been  an 
object  with  those  who  would  prepare 
the  minds  of  a  nation  for  great  and 
rapid  political  convulsions,  and  ripen 
them  for  action^  to   excite  them   by 
pampering  the  diseased  craving  of  their 
imagination,  and  stimulating  the  pru- 
rient appetite  for  what  oversteps  and 
outrages  the  calmness  and  modesty  of 
nature.     The  remarks  we  made  at  the 
outset  come  irresistibly  back  w^t^^^q^) 
as   we  couiempAaie  vacx^ttWiN^'s  ^^ 
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characters  in  6alwer*s  plays  ;  and  we 
are  led,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  repeat, 
that  we  fear  this  eminent  author  lends 
his  literary  talents  to  fan  the  flame  of 
innovation  in  the  hreasts  of  his  country- 
men inth  a  specific  object  in  view. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  the 
piece  more  immediately  before  us,  we 
select  one  passage,  as  characteristic  of 
the  general  style.  Melnotte  is  disclos- 
ing to  Pauline  circumstances  which 
removed  him  from  impelling  the  wheel- 
barrow in  his  father's  garden,  to  push- 
ing his  suit  with  his  late  father *s  young 
mistress.  "  Love,"  he  teUs  her  "  levels 
all  ranks." 


tt 


Thru  I  passed  my  hours 


In  the  soft  palace  of  a  fairy  future ! 

My  father  died ;  and  I,  the  peasant-bom. 

Was  my  own  Lord.     Then  did  I  seek 

to  rise 
Out  of  the  prison  of  my  mean  estate ; 
And,  with  such  jewels  as  the  exploring 

mind 
Brings  from  the  caves  of  knowledge,  buy 

my  ransom 
From  the  twin  goalers  of  the  daring  heart- 
Low  birth  and  iron  fortune.     Thy  bright 

image 
GlassM  in  my  soul,  took  all  the  hues  of 

glory. 
And  lured  me  on  to  those  inspiring  toils 
By  which  man  masters  man  1     For  thee 

I  grew 
A  midnight  student  o'er  the  dreams  of 

sages! 
For  thee  I  sought  to  borrow  from  each 

Grace, 
And  every  Muse,  such  attributes  as  lend 
Ideal  charms  to  love.     I  thought  of  thee. 
And  passion  taught  me  poesy — of  thee, 
And  on  the  painter's  canvas  grew  the  life 
Of  beauty !— Art  became  the  shadow 
Of  the  dear  starlight  of  thy  haunting 

eyes!"&c. 

Pretty  well  this  for  a  gardener —  or 
village  Hawthorn  at  best — ^in  his  mo- 
ther's cabin,  just  detected  shamming 
grandee.  The  reader  will  perhaps  be 
able  to  follow  and  take  in  the  imagery ; 
but  for  our  parts,  we  can  only  see  a 
most  brilliant  confusion.  We  have 
said  that  poetry  is  not  of  natural 
growth  in  our  author.  He  thinks  it 
necessary  to  alter  ordinary  things  and 
ordinary  ideas  to  write  verses.  He 
gets  upon  his  hexameters  as  a  very 
short  man  mounts  a  very  tall  horse. 
Were  he  to  describe  a  shower,  it  would 
be  lavender  water.     Every  tree  must 


be  a  weeping  willow^  or  a  cedar  of 
Libanus.  His  sunsets  are  topazes  and 
rubies^ — all  because  he  does  not  allow 
himself  to  be  natural.  We  considered 
it  a  question  whether  an  author  who 
has  once  shown  himself  guilty  of 
affectation  of  this  kind,  could  ever  pro- 
duce any  thing  worthy  of  admiration. 
We  ever  thought  it  the  fault  which  of 
all  others  forbid  hope  of  cure;  and 
conceive  it  as  impossible  that  the  vigour 
of  nature  could  ever  succeed  to  emas- 
culation of  this  kind,  as  that  a  sculp- 
tor could  alter  his  hand,  and  out  of  an 
Hermaphrodites  carve  a  Hercules  or 
a  Jupiter.  How  far  our  opinion  has 
been  influenced  by  Bulwer's  latter  pro- 
ductions, remains  to  be  seen. 

To  true  pathos,  exhibited  inwoman*8 
feelings,  neither  in  this,  whiah  is  of  a 
light  cast,  nor  in  any  of  the  other  works 
before  us,  does  he  make  the  most  dis- 
tant approach.  It  is  in  this — the  ad- 
mission of  nature— opening  the  sluices^ 
as  it  were,  and  letting  the  feelings 
overflow  all  mannerism,  all  self,  with 
the  subject,  that  his  master,  Victor 
Hugo,  distances  him.  We  cannot  re- 
frain firom  giving,  as  a  proof  of  this,  a 
passage  from  Marion  de  Lorme,  one 
of  this  profligate  genius's  productions. 
It  occurs  where  the  notorious,  but  now 
faithful  and  devoted  Marion,  sits  at  the 
feet  of  the  husband,  who,  in  prison,  and 
about  to  be  led  to  execution,  has  for 
the  flrst  time  discovered  the  infamy  of 
her  former  character,  and  the  extent 
of  his  degradation.     She  says 

'<  Alas !  I  once  could  say  I  shared  your 

heart ! 
Are  all  those  happy  moments  now  foigot  ? 
Do  you  remember  the  sweet  banlu  of 

Loire  ? 
The  little  chamber  that  I  dwelt  in  there* 
And  how  we  loved  in  quietness  and  peace. 
And  never  thought  there  was  a  world 

without  ? 
Sometimes,  indeed,  your  mood  would  be 

morose, — 
I  used  to  say— Nay,  if  men  saw  you  thos! 
— So  happy !  but  for  that  one  day — my 

love. 
How  many  times  you*ve  cried  in  your 

delight 
That  Marie  was  your  all,  knew  all  your 

heart. 
Could  turn  you  round  and  sway  yon  as 

she  pleased  1 
Oh,  did  I  e'er  exact  one  favour  then  ? 
That  time,  you  know,  your   pleasure 

swayed  us  both. 
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Bat  now  gi?e  up  to  nte !      The  honr  is 

come— 
For  erW  or  for  good  I'm  at  your  side  ; 
With  you  'tis  sweet,  I  care  not  which  it  is, 
To  die  or  to  be  blest he  thrusts  ine 

back ! 
Well,  let  me  have  your  hand — a  hand  at 

leasts- 
Nay,  you'll  allow  my  forehead  on  your 

knee! 
I  hastened  here,  I*m  weary,  love,  indeed. 
What  would  they  say,  who  used  to  see 

me  laugh. 
If  they  could  come  and  see  me  weeping 

now? 
Yon'Te  something,  sure,  against  me — tell 

it  me— 
Ah,  n>urn  not  wretched  Marie  from  your 

feet! 
Indeed,  my  love,  'tis  a  most  piteous  thing 
That  all  my  fondness  cannot  gain  one 

word. 
One  word ! — ^well,  what  we  feel  we  say — 

Oh,  no» 
That  thought  were  death  !     Come,  then, 

I'll  drj  my  tears ; 
See,  there,  I'm  smiling — ^you  must  smile, 

love,  too — 
And  if  you  will  not  smile,  I  will  not  love. 
Pre  been  so  long  a  fond,  submissive  thing, 
Thai  I've  a  right —  His  heart  is  in 

his  chains^ 
Speak  to  me,  come,  ^eak,  call  me ;  love 

Marie!" 

Bat  this  is  not  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer.  Nevertheless,  our  tone  must 
change,  as  we  draw  near  that  which 
not  only  professes  to  be,  but  really  is, 
his  greatest  effort  in  this,  or  perhaps 
any  other  department  of  literature. 
Both  the  dramas  we  have  already  ex- 
amined have  been  successful,  certainly 
on  the  stage,  we  believe  also  as  pub- 
lications— that  success  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  blind  us  to  their  de- 
fects, or  make  us  fearfiil  of  exposing 
them.  The  unprecedented  amoimt  of 
public  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  case 
of  **  Richelieu,**  the  work  to  which  we 
allude,  has  just  as  little  influence  upon 
us,  nor  should  we  ever  notice  in  our 
pages  a  production  that  had  only  this 
to  recommend  it.  Popularity  acts 
with  ns,  as  we  venture  to  say  it  should 
do  with  every  critic,  rather  as  an 
incentive  to  suspicious  examination, 
than  as  a  passport  to  oiu^  favour ;  and 
we  feel  all  the  sagacious  doubts  of  an 
old  hotmd  when  we  hear  the  sudden 
and  simultaneous  cry  of  a  mixed  pack 
just  gone  into  cover.  But,  at  the  same 
Vol.  XV. 


time,  we  are  ready,  aye,  and  glad  to 
acknowledge  merit  when  we  do  find  it ; 
and  in  proportion  to  our  reverence  for, 
and  admiration  of  qenius,  fVom  what« 
ever  source  it  flows — do  we  rejoice,  aa 
we  see  it  rushing  out,  deep  and  strong^ 
from  the  dark  arches  of  one  mans 
mind,  into  the  light  of  every  eye.  It 
flows,  in  truth,  too  scantily,  and  too 
seldom  in  the  present  day  for  us  to  ob« 
serve  the  flood  with  indifference.  Whe- 
ther the  sublime  sources  are  moved 
filither  off,  or  the  dews  of  inspiration 
descend  less  copiously,  or  the  course  of 
mental  effort  be  diverted  in  another 
direction,  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  a 
fact,  that  men  have  become  tired  of 
standing  on  the  arid  banks  of  Castaly^ 
looking  for  the  swell,  and  have  re- 
treated  to  those  more  artificial  chan« 
nels  where  the  supply,  although  not 
reaching  the  picturesque  wildness  of 
the  torrent,  is  always  at  command  for 
every  useful  purpose.  This  we  regret^ 
at  the  same  tmie  that  we  can  scarcely 
be  surprised  at  it ;  for  although  on  the 
one  hand,  patronage  and  public  en« 
couragement  are  favourable  to  the 
development  of  poetry,  and  of  course 
the  want  of  these  immical  to  ity  yet 
works  of  excellence  will,  on  the  othef 
hand,  attract  the  eyes  of  a  nation  to* 
wards  that  class  of  writing,  in  which 
the  extraordinary  merit  has  displayed 
itself,  and  bring,  for  instance,  dramatic 
poetry  into  fashion,  just  as  we  have 
lately  seen  the  ability  of  one  man  re- 
vive the  familiar  and  natural  style  of 
the  earlier  novelists  amongst  us.-« 
Authors  and  the  public  exert  a  reci« 
procal  action  one  upon  the  other — they 
mutually  attract;  nor  can  either  of 
them  be  touched,  without  the  other 
becoming  responsively  affected.  This 
may  afford  some  comfort  to  the  thou- 
sand desponding  bards,  who  have  re- 
moved their  lod^ngs  with  a  sigh  from 
the  first  to  the  second  floor,  imder  the 
deep  conviction,  that  no  conceivable 
talents  can  make  head  against  the  cur- 
rent of  public  taste. 

"  Richelieu,  or  the  Conspiracy,"  Is 
a  legitimate  historical  drama,  written 
strictly  selon  les  regies,  preserving 
(with  one  confessed  exception)  all  the 
unities,  and  as  it  faces  the  greatest 
difficulties,  boldly  aiming  at  the  highest 
place  amongst  compositions  of  this 
kind.  One  of  its  greatest  defects  (not 
the  greatest,  for  that  we  shall  have  oe- 
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easion  to  notice  by  and  by)  has  its  ori- 
gin in  this  very  ambition  of  the  author* 
for  in  his  endeavour  to  render  his  per- 
formance fkultless,  he  has  finished  it 
too  highly,  and  thrown  meaning  and 
emphasis  into  too  trifling  and  too  fre- 
quently recurring  passages  for  the  ge- 
neral effect  of  the  piece.     It  is  evi- 
dently not  written  currente  cedamo — 
the  author  has  not  allowed  his  mind 
(or  fancy)  its  firee  course,  but  checks 
erery  moment  at  small  prettinesses*  as 
a  child  on  its  way  to  school  loiters  over 
•very  daisy  in  its  path.     Nevertheless, 
there  are  places  in  which  his  genius 
has  raised  its  eyes  from  the  things  at 
its  feet*  and  gone  forward  through  a 
scene  nobly  and  migestically — and  it  is 
the  perception  of  this*  that  makes  us 
the  more  regret  the  absence  of  ease  in 
most  of  the  scenes.     This  is,  if  pos- 
fible,  more  annoying  in  reading  the 
play,  than  in  seeing  it  performed ;  for 
m  the  latter,  we  let  those  minor  effects 
quietly  slip  by,  in  our  interest  in  the 
true  action,  which  in  reading  trip  us 
up,  and  disturb  us  at  every  Une. 

The  play  commences  in  the    year 
1641-2,  in  the  house   of  Marion  de 
Lorme*  the  fiimous  courtezan,  (who, 
by  the  way,  is  by  Bulwer  painted  with 
much  greater  fidelity  to  lustory,  than 
flihe  was  by  Victor  Hiigo,  in  that  drama 
from  which  we  have  already  extracted 
a  passage).    There  are  present  Marion 
herself,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Baradas, 
(a  personal  favourite  of  Louis  XIII.,) 
De  Beringhen,  De  Mauprat,  and  other 
eourtiers.     A  conspiracy   is  hatching 
«gainst  the  king,   who  is  to    be  de- 
throned by  means  of  the  army  in  Italy, 
aided  by  Spain,  Orleans  being  consti- 
tuted Regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as 
a  means  of  securing  these  objects,  the 
•Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  Prime  Minister 
to  the  king,  is  to  be  put  out  of  the  way 
as  can  best  be  managed.     A  despatch 
is  accordingly  to  be  signed  by  the  con- 
■pirators,  and  sent  to  Bouulon,  who 
eoQunanda  the  army  in  Italy. 

ORLEANS. 

«  But  Richelieu  is  an  Argus ; 
One  of  his  hundred  eyes  will  light  upon  us, 
And  then— good  by  to  life. 

BARADAS. 

^  To  gain  the  prize 
We  must  destroy  the   Argus: — ay,  my 

Lords, 
The  scroll  the  core,  but  blood  must  fill 

tiieT^ns, 


Of  our  demgn ;— -while  this  despatched  (o 

Bouillon, 
Richelieu  despatched  to  Heaven!— The 

last  my  charge! 
Meet  here  to-morrow  night.     Yov,   Sir, 

as  first 
la  honour  and  in  hope,  meanwhile  select 
Some  trusty  knave  to  bear  the  scroll  to 

Bouillon ; 
Midst  Richelieu's  foes  PU  find  some  des- 

perate  hand 
To  strike  for  vengeance,  while  we  stride 

to  power." 

De  Mauprat,  a  gallant  knight,  is,  it 
seems,  under  sentence  of  death  for  an 
early  act    of  rebellion,  but    sent    by 
Richelieu,  like  Uriah,  to  the  wars,  that 
he  may  do  some  service  to  his  country 
in  forlorn    hopes.    He  escapes,  con- 
trary to  the  Cardinal's  expectation  and 
wishes,  and  is  now  in  the  reckless  state 
of  a  man  who  knows  that  the  axe  is 
hanging  over  him  by  the  gossamer  of 
a   minister's  will.      Baradas,    having 
wormed  this  out   of  him,  and  ascer- 
tained besides  that  he  is  enamoured 
of  Richelieu's  lovely  ward,   Julie  de 
Mortemar,  towards  whom  he  himself 
feels  somewhat  of  a  tender  interest, 
pitches  upon  him  as  the  proper  person 
to  whom  to  commit  the  assassination 
of  the  Cardinal.     Meantime  De  Mau- 
prat himself  has  been  sent  for  by  Riche- 
lieu, who,  in  a  well-managed  interview, 
discovering  some  amiable  qualities,  and 
many  commanding  and  usejpul  ones  in 
the  doomed  warrior,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  having  got  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mutual  passion  which  exists  between 
him  and  his  ward,  Julie,  takes  the  sud- 
den resolution  of  consenting  to  theur 
marriage,   and  thereby   securing  the 
services  of  De  Mauprat  for  ever. 

•*  The  very  man 
To  suit  my  purpo8e>^ready,  frank,  and 
bold! 

{Rising,  andeamettfyj. 

Adrien  de  Mauprat,  men  have  called  me 

cruel; — 
I  am  not ; — I  am  just  /—I  found  France 

rent  asunder, — 
The  rich  men  despots,  and  the  poor  ban- 

dilti  ;^- 
Sloth  in  the  mart,  and  schism  within  the 

temple ; 
Brawls  festering  to  Rebellion ;  and  weak 

Laws 
Rotting  away  with  rust  in  antique  sheaths. 
I  have  re-created  FVance ;  and,  from  the 

ashes 
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Of  the  old  feudal  end  decrepit  carcaM, 
CiTilization  on  her  luminous  winn 
Soars,  phoenix-like,  to  Jove  ! — What 

my  art? 
Genius,   some  say, — some,    Forlaae.--- 

Witchcraft  some. 
Not  so  ; — my  art  was  Justice  ! — Force 

and  Fraud 
Misname  it  cruelty — ^you  shall  confute 

them ! 
My  champion  you  ! — Ton  met  me  asyonr 

foe. 
Depart  my  friend — ^yon  shall  not  d!e.— 

France  needs  you. 
YoQ  shall  wipe  off  all  stains^ — be  rich,  be 

honour'd, 
Be  great. * 

He  afiects  at  the  same  time  to  resent 
his  addresses  to  Jalie. 

"  I  know  aU  f 
Thou  hast  dared  to  love  my  ward— my 
chaige. 

D£   MAUPRAT. 

As  riven 
May  love  the  sunlight — ^basking  in  the 

beams, 
And  hurrying  on  l--^ 

EICHELIEU. 

Thou  hast  told  her  of  thy  love?'* 

Id  shorty  aflter  some  rather  cruel 
sport  with  the  young  chevalier,  he 
sends  him  to  speed  his  suit  with  his 
mistress,  and  calls  in  his  confessor, 
Joseph*  with  whom  he  discusses  mat- 
ters of  state*  religion,  poetry,  and 
treason,  all  in  his  own  peculiAr*  dry, 
inscrutable,  sneering  war. 

De  Mauprat  and  Julie  being  mar- 
ried the  next  morning,  it  now  becomes 
the  business  of  the  conspirators  to  de- 
tach the  fbrmer  firom  Richelieu  ;  and 
Baradas,  jn  particular,  sets  about  it 
with  a  double  object.  This  is  managed, 
perhaps,  not  very  dexterously.  The 
king  himself,  it  seems,  entertains  a 
tender,  though  lethargic,  passion  for 
the  lovely  bnde,  and  Baradas  makes 
use  of  this  to  have  the  sentence  once 
more  promulgated  against  the  respited 
knlgbt ;  and  moreover^  a  most  embar- 
rassing interdict  issued  against  any 
communication  between  the  newly 
united  counle  except  in  the  presence  of 
the  king's  delegates,  until  the  church 
should  be  consulted  as  to  annullin|^  the 
marriage  in  due  form.  Armed  with  a 
letter  to  this  eflect,  Baradas  persuades 
the  bridegroom  that  Richelieu  has  gra- 
tified at  once  hit  amhitinn  andraTeDge 


by  giving  him  Julie — ^his  ambition,  by 
affording  the  accustomed  facilities  to  the 
king  by  supplying  his  mistress  with  a 
nominal  husband — and  his  revenge,  by 
dishonouring  his  bitterest  foe.  De 
Mauprat  is  confirmed  in  lus  suspicions 
by  seeing  a  royal  carrii^  take  oft  his 
bride  to  the  p^aoe*  and  readily  under- 
takes to  assassinate  Richelieu,  promis- 
ing to  meet  the  conspirators  that  night 
at  Marion*s. 

The  Cardinal,  meanwhile,  has  heard 
rumours  of  the  'plot  through  his  spies^ 
but,  though  pressed  to  beware  by  hit 
anxious  confessor,  he  persists  in  making 
light  of  the  affair,  and  trusts,  as  was 
ms  wont,  to  any  means  of  prevention 
rather  than  the  most  obvious. 

"  Bah !  in  policy 
We  foil  giffantic  danger,  not  by  giants. 
But  dwarra. The  statues  of  our  stately 

fortune 
Are  sculptured  by  the  chisel— not  the  axe! 
Ah!  were   I  younger — ^by  the  knightly 

heart 
That  beats  beneath  these  priesily  robee,  I 

would 
Have  ofutime  with  these  cut-throats  !— 

Yea, — as  when, 
Lured  to  the  ambush  of  the  expecting 

foe, — 
I  clove  my  pathway  through  the  plumed 

seal 
Reach  me  yon   falchion,  Francis,— not 

that  bauble 
For    carpet- warriors, — yonder — such  a 

blade 
As  old  Charles  Martel  might  have  wielded 

when 
He  drove  the  Saracen  ^m  Fruiee. 
f  Francis  hrimg*  him  one  of  tJU  Umg  two» 
kamUd  swords  worn  in  ike  MiddU  Agn.) 

WithtUi 
I,  at  Rochelle,  did  hand  to  hand  engage 
The  stalwart  Englisher, — ao  mongrels, 

boy, 
Those  island  mastiffs,-~maric  the  notcb«-« 

a  deep  oae— 
His  casque  made  here^ — I  shoce  him  is 

the  waist ! 
A  toy — a  feather — then  ! 

(  Triss  to  widd,  and  lets  U  fmU.J 

You  see  a  child  could 
Slay  Richelieu,  now. 

FEAMCOis  {hii  hand  on  hit  hiUj. 

But  MMD,  at  your  command 
Are  other  weapons,  my  good  Lord. 

aiCHKUEU  (who  has  seated  himself  at  to 
wriUt  lifts  the  pen  J. 

Trie,— .this! 
Beneath  the  mla  of  meaaBtirelygvMii 
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The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  tword.     Be- 
hold 
The    arch-enchanter*s    wand! — itself  a 

nothing ! — 
But  taking  sorcery  from  the  master-hand 
To  paralyse  the  Caesars— and  to  strike 
The  load  earth  breathless ! — Take  away 

the  sword- 
States  can  be  sared  without  it !" 

Joseph  is  dismissed*  and  there  is  in- 
troducedy  as  one  of  his  spies*  no  other 
than  Marion  de  Lorme  herself.  By  a 
judicious  admixture  of  authority*  gal- 
lantry* and  largesses*  Richelieu  has 
made  her  completely  his  creature*  and 
she  now*  having  promised  the  conspi- 
rators to  provide  a  trusty  person  to 
take  charge  of  the  despatch  to  Bouil- 
lon* comes  to  know  from  Richelieu  who 
that  trusty  person  shall  be.  Franpois* 
a  young  follower  of  the  Car^nal^s*  is  at 
once  conmiissioned  to  attend  the  insi- 
dious lady*  and*  having  once  got  hold 
of  the  important  document*  to  bring  it 
straight  to  his  eminence. 

In  the  meantime  Hug^et*  a  soldier* 
who  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
schemes  of  Richelieu*  happens  to  over- 
hear him  use  some  expressions  touch- 
mg  himself*  which  as  they  show  the 
hollowness  of  his   professions  towards 
him*  work  in  his  mind  the  spirit  of 
yengeance  to  such   a  degree*  as    to 
cause  him*  by  making  use  of  the  Car- 
dinal's commission  for  the  selection  of 
twenty  trusty  men  to  guard  his  person 
at  the  castle  of  Ruelle*  whither  he 
goes  that  night  for  safety*  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  joining  the  conspirators, 
and  speed  their  worst  plans*  by  collect- 
ing the  ^uard  out  of  the  band  assem- 
bled at  Marion's.     Hence*  as  we  ar- 
rive at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
act*  we    have    Richelieu    completely 
hemmed  in*  his  life  not  only  plotted 
against  by  the  original  conspirators* 
but  thirsted  for  by  him  whom  he  con- 
ndered  his  most  devoted  friend*  while 
the  guard*  to  whom  he  trusts  for  the 
security  of  his  person*  has  been  se- 
lected from  amidst  the  ranks  of  his 
worst  enemies.      Such  is  the  situation 
of  this  extraordinary  being,   as  he  is 
ducovered  at  midnight  in  a  chamber  of 
his  castle  of  Ruelle*   reading.      We 
cannot  but  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  commencement  of   the 
yery  powerful  and  sublime  soliloquy 
that  follows*  too  closely  resembling  the 
fiuniliar  **  Plato^  thou  reasonest  well>" 


in  its  expressions  as  well  as  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  speaker  to  be  quite 
reconcileable  with  our  ideas  of  origi- 
nality— but  letting  that  pass,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  the  whole  pas- 
sage as  a  proof  of  Bulwer's  powers, 
and  a  justification  of  the  commenda- 
tions we  bestowed  upon  this,  his  high- 
est effort.  There  are  portions  of  it 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  writer  of 
the  present  age*  or  even  that  which 
immediately  preceded  it. 

«  <^In  silence*  and  at  night,  the  Conscience 

feels 
That  life  should  soar  to  nobler  ends  than 

Power.' 
So  sayest  thou,  sage  and  sober  moralist  1 
But  wert  thou  tried? — Sublime  Philo- 
sophy, 
Thou  art  the  Patriarch*s  ladder,  reaching 

heaven, 
And  bright  with  beck'ning  angels — ^but* 

alas! 
We  see  thee,  like  the  Patriarch,  but  in 

dreams. 
By  the  first  step — dull-slumbering  on  the 

earth. 
I  am  not  happy ! — ^with  the  Titan's  lust 
I  woo'd  a  goddess,  and  I  dasp  a  cloud. 
MThen  I  am  dust,  my  name  shall,  like  a 

star, 
Shine  through  wan  space,  a  glory— and  a 

prophet 
Whereby  pale  seers  shall  from  their  a8ry 

towers 
Con  all  the  ominous  sig^s,  benign  or  evil. 
That  make  the  potent  astrologue  of  kings. 
But  shall  the  Future  judge  roe  by  the  ends 
That  I  have  wrought — or  by  the  dubious 

means 
Through  which  the  stream  of  my  renown 

hath  run 
Into  the  many-voiced  unfathomed  Time  ? 

Foul  in  its  bed  lie  weeds— and  heaps  of 

slime. 
And  with  its  waves— when  sparkling  in 

the  sun. 
Oft  times  the  secret  rivulets  that  swell 
Its  might  of  waters — blend  the  hues  of 

blood. 
Yet  are  my  sins  not  those  of  ciacuMSTAKCS, 
That  all-pervading  atmosphere,  wherein 
Our  spirits,  like  the  unsteady  lizard,  take 
The  tints  that  colour,  and  the  food  that 

nurtures? 
O  /  pe,  whose  hoW'-glass  shifts  its  tranqml 

sands 
In  the  unvex*d  silence  of  a  students  oeff ; 
Ye,  whose  untempted  hearts  have  never 

toss'd 
Upon  Me  d€trh  and  $tormif  tides  where  KJi 
Gives  b€ttU  to  tkM^kamtt, 
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WrtttUM  with  man  for  some  slight  plank, 
whose  weight 

Wiii  bear  but  one — while  round  the  des- 
perate wretch 

The  hungry  billows  roar — and  the  fierce 
Fate, 

Like  some  huge  monster,  dim-seen  through 
the  suif, 

Waits  him  who  drops ; — je  safe  and  for- 
mal men, 

Who  write  the  deeds,  and  with  unfeTerish 
hand 

Weigh  in  nice  scales  the  motiTes  of  the 
Great, 

Ye  cannot  know  what  ye  have  never  tried ! 

History  preserves  only  the  fleshless  bones 

Of  what  we  are — and  by  the  mockine 
skull 

The  would-be  wise  pretend  to  guess  the 
features ! 

Without  the  roundness  and  the  glow  of  life 

How  hideous  is  the  skeleton  I     Without 

The  colourings  and  humanities  that  clothe 

Our  errors,  the  anatomists  of  schools 

Can  make  our  memory  hideous  ! 

I  have  wrought 

Great  uses  out  of  evil  tools— and  they 

In  the  time  to  come  may  bask  beneath  the 

Which  I  have  stolen  from  the  angry  gods. 
And  warn  their  sons  against  the  glorious 

theft, 
Forgetful  of  the  darkness  which  it  broke. 
I  have  shed  blood — but  I  have  had  no  foes 
Save  those  the  State  had — if  my  wrath 

was  deadly, 
Tis  that  I  felt  my  country  in  my  veins, 
And  smote  her  sons  as  Brutus  smote  his 

own. 
And  yet  I  am  not  happy — blanched  and 

sear'd 
Before  my  time — breathing  an  air  of  hate. 
And  seeing  daggers  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
And  wasting  powers  that  shake  the  thrones 

of  earUi 
In  contest    with    the  insects — bearding 

kings 
And  braved  by  lackies — murder  at  my  bed ; 
And  lone  amidst  the  multitudinous  web, 
With  the  dread.Three^that  are  the  Fates 

who  hold 
The  woof  and  shears — the   Monk,  the 

Spy,  the  Headsman. 
And  this  it  Power!  Alas !  I  am  not  happy. 

f  After  a  pause,) 

And  yet  the  Nile  is  fretted  by  the  weeds 
Its  rising  roots  not  up ;  but  never  yet 
Did  one  least  barrier  by  a  ripple  vex 
My  onward  tide,  unswept  in  sport  away. 
Am  I  so  ruthless  then  that  I  do  hate 
Them  who  hate  me  ?     Tush,  tush !  I  do 

not  hate ; 
Nay,  I  forgive.     The  Statesman  writes 

tlMdooiii* 


But  the  Priest  sends  the  blessing.     I  for- 
give them, 
But  I  destroy ;  forgiveness  is  mine  own, 
Destruction  is  the  State's !      For  private 

life, 
Scripture  the  guide — forpublic,Mach]aTeL 
Would  Fortune  serve  me  if  the  Heaven 

were  wroth  ? 
For  chance  makes  half  my  greatness.     I 

was  bom 
Beneath  the  aspect  of  a  bright-eyed  start 
And  my  triumphant  adamant  of  soul 
Is  but  the  fix'd  persuasion  of  success. 
Ah  I — here  t — that  spasm!— again !— >How 

Life  and  Death 
Do  wrestle  for  me  momently ! — And  yet 
The  King  looks  pale.     I  shall  outlive  the 

King! 
And  then,  thou  insolent  Austrian— who 

didst  gibe 
At  the  ungainly,  gaunt,  and  daring  lover. 
Sleeking  thy  looks  to  silken  Buckingham, 
Thou  shalt — no  matter  1-^1  have  outlived 

love. 
0 1  beautiful — all  golden*— gentle  Youth ! 
Making  thy  palace  in  the  careless  front 
And  hopeful  eye  of  man— ere  yet  the  soul 
Hath  lost  the  memories  which  (so  Plato 

dream'd) 
Breath'd  glory  from  the  earlier  star  it 

dwelt  in —  m 
0\  for  one    gale  from    thine   exulting 

morning. 
Stirring  amidst  the  roses,  where  of  old 
Love  shook  the  dew-drops  from  his  glanc- 
ing hair  1 
Could  I  recall  the  past— or  had  not  set 
The  prodigal  treasures  of  the  bankrupt 

soul 
In  one  slight  bark  upon  the  shoreless  sea; 
The  yoked  steer,  after  his  day  of  toil, 
Forgets  the  goad  and  rests— to  me  alike 
Or  day  or  night — Ambition  has  no  rest? 
Shall  I  resign — who  can  resign  himself  9 
For  custom  is  ourself;^-as  drink  and  food 
Become  our  bone  and  fiesh-*4he  aliments 
Nurturing  our  nobler  part,  the  mind-mm 

thoughts,  dreams. 
Passions,  and  aims,  in  the  revolving  cyck 
Of  the  gretU  alchemy — at  length  are  made 
Our  mind  itself,-  and  yet  the  sweets  of 

leisure-^ 
An  honoured  home— far  from  these  base 

intrigues-— 
An  eyrie  on  the  heaven-kiss*d  heights  of 

wisdom — 

f  Taking  up  the  book,  J 

Speak  to  me,  moralist ! — 1*11  heed  thy 

counsel. 
Were  it  not  best-^— 

f  Enter  Franfjois  hastily,  and  in  part  dis* 

guised^J 
RICHELIEU  (flinging  away  the  book.) 
Philoeophy,  thou  liest  t 
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Qoick — the  dimptAA  1— Power—  Empixe  1 
Bojr^the  packet  !** 

In  examining  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage with  the  care  its  pretensions  call 
fatf  we  find,  after  the  first  warmth  of 
admiration  has  subsided,  a  cooler  re- 
view bring  out  manj  things  which 
ehallenge  notice  of  a  different  kind. 
In  the  first  place,  we  think  the  author 
imfortonate  in  having  preluded  a  se- 
ries of  reflections  such  as  these,  by  the 
passage  contained  in  the  two  opening 
mxes.  It  i^pears  to  us  that  a  great, 
though  corrupted  mind  dwelling,  in 
the  silence  of  the  niffht,  on  the  sublime 
truths  of  an  exalted  philosophy,  would 
be  forced,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to 
admit  conviction,  and  turn  with  loath- 
ing from  the  contemplation  of  a  life, 
the  tenor  of  which  his  higher  nature 
eonld  never  have  improved.  It  is  un- 
der such  circumstances  that  a  mind  of 
the  most  ordinary  strength  fSsels  the 
truth  forced  upon  it,  and,  as  at  the 

£te  of  death,  with  shuddering  makes 
shrift  at  the   Confessional  of  Con- 
science.    Secrets,  almost  unapproach- 
able by  the  heart  that  conceals  them, 
are  eviscerated,  and  these  secrets  al- 
ways contain  in  them  the  elements  of 
true  philosophv,  and  judge  the  indivi- 
dual by  the^code  of  right  reason.  Here, 
however,    the    great  statesman,    the 
scheming,    but   discerning   Richelieu, 
meditating  on  the  deep  things  of  wis- 
dom, is  made  to  doubt  the   truths  he 
reads,  because  in  his  historical  cha- 
racter his  actions  were  uninfluenced  by 
them.      The  historic  keeping  was  un- 
necessary, and  only  destroys  our  in- 
terest in  the  inner  nature  of  the  man, 
by  neglecting  to  exhibit  that  nature  as 
naturally  affected  by  what  must  influ- 
ence a  soul  not  entirely  divested  of  or- 
dinary human  sensibility.     He  should 
not  have  been  the  less  a  man,  because 
he  was  Richelieu.     Most  of  the  con- 
sequential feelings  and  impulses  of  our 
nature  arc  not  peculiar  and  special,  but 
generic  to  the  whole  of  mankind ;  and 
an  author  shows  his  power  inflnitelv 
more  in  making  a  character  natural, 
than  original.      Richelieu  is  made  de- 
liberatelv  to  doubt  what  is  almost  a 
truism,  oecause  his  actions  were  not 
squared  to  conform  to   it.     He  goes 
on  in    a    Pharisaic  strain   to   apolo- 
gize for  his  Hfe  to  posterity,  and  by 
means  of  images  and  illustrations   of 
exceeding  Tividaeas  to  show  the  mea- 


gre means  it  has  of  judging  of  motives 
by  actions.     He  then  attempts  to  ex- 
cuse   to    himself  the  blood-shedding 
which  his  conscience  charges  him  with. 
He  talks  of  his  patriotism — a  virtue, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  which  rarely 
appears  as  a  witness  when  there  is  no 
party  present  but  the  heart  and  con- 
science, the  accuser  and  the  accused— 
and  then  falls  once  again  into  quermi-* 
onlous  reflection,  in  which   Richelieu 
and  Nature,  streams  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  diverged  a  little  at  the  beginning, 
once  more  unite,  and  make  the  solilo« 
quy  perfect.  The  feeble  strife  between 
a  half-awakened  conscience,  and  a  half- 
smothered  worldliness — the  sophistical 
distinction  between  the  statesman  and 
the  priest,  the  political  and  the  moral 
man,  though  perhaps  carried  a  little 
too  far,  is,  in  its  kind,  natural.     He 
feels  a  spasm,  and  instantly  begins  to 
calculate  on  the  chances  of  life  be- 
tween himself  and  the  king,  going  for- 
ward to  struggles  and  triumphs  having 
their  commencement  after  his  death. 
He  thinks  of  the  queen,   and,  woman- 
like, reddens  for  a  moment  at  a  rivals 
and  the  spreta  injuria  fornug.     Hence, 
he  heaves  the  irresistible  sigh  for  de- 
parted youth,  in  a  passage  which,  in  its 
eloquence,  foroiblv  remmds  us  of  the 
Poet's  regret  in  the  prelude  to  Faust : 

**  Give  me,  oh  I  give  me  back  the  days 
When  1— I  too — was  jonog^ 
Oh  happy,  happy  time,  above  all  praise  I 

When 

In  every  field,  for  me 
It*  thousand  flowers  were  blowing!** 

AiuUr*8  TrandaUcm, 

Then  comes  the  doubt,  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  started  at  first— 

*'  Shall  I  resign  ^  who  can  retign  kim9ei/r* 

Here  is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
whole  argument,  and  urged  in  the  pro- 
per place,  but  it  was  a  mistake  to  fore- 
stall it.  Conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  philosopher *s  aphorbm  should  have 
slowly  yielded  to  a  train  of  habitual 
reflections,  resulting  in  the  maxim 
above,  carried  out  as  it  is  by  some  ad- 
mirably expressed  sophisms  of  school 
philosophy.  Now  that  he  bus  the  best 
of  an  argument,  which  his  conscience 
knows  to  be  false  and  hollow,  he  fol- 
lows nature  again  by  dropping  his 
arms  and  surrendering  to  Uie  truth^ 
which  he  Icnows  must  prevail  in  the 
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end.  At  this  moment  he  is  called  for- 
cibly back  to  life ;  the  messenger  to 
whom  he  tnurted  for  securing  the  de- 
qmtchy  and  placing  the  conspirators  in 
his  power,  bursts  into  the  room.  Bat 
here,  alas !  is  another  instance  of  the 
constantly  recurring'  mistake  of  Bui- 
wer»  who  disappoints  us  in  moments  of 
the  greatest  excitement,  by  pieces  of 
pahmil  affectation.  He  comd  not  leave 
it  to  the  reader  (or  spectator)  to  infer 
what  the  next  word  makes  manifest, 
bat  he  most  make  Richelieu^r^^  apos- 
trc^ize  a  metaphysical  personage  as 
he  casts  down  the  book  «  Philosophy, 
thoa  liest  1"  and  then  exclaim—"  qoick, 
the  despatch  !** 

Let  OB  not  be  supposed  to  be  hyper- 
critical in  this  last  ol^rvation  -we  shall 
haye  occasion  to  recur  to  this  error 
more  than  once  before  we  have  done  : 
it  is,  as  we  have  said,  constantly  recur- 
ring, this  forcing  of  characters  to 
speiik  for  themselyes,  and  parade  their 
feelings  in  the  "  I  am  Sir  Pandarus  of 
Troy"  style,  without  trusting  to  their 
own  unconscious  imfoldings,  or  the  re- 
velations of  others  to  develope  them, 
the  only  way  they  are  eyer  actually 
disp^yed. 

The  despatch,  the  subject  of  so  much 
anxiety,  has,  it  seems,  scarcely  been 
placed  by  the  conspirators  in  the  hands 
of  Richelieu's  emissary,  Francois,  when 
it  is  snatched  from  him  at  Marion's 
door  by  De  Mauprat,  now  breathing 
vei^eance  against  his  supposed  be- 
trayer. Francois,  expecting  imme- 
diate death  on  appearing  before  his 
master,  is  unexpectedly  spared,  and 
only  commissioned  by  the  statesman  to 
recoyer  it  as  he  yalues  his  honour  ; — 
and  it  is  iiato  that  Richelieu,  once  more 
alone,  bra^  to  feel  oyerwhelmed  by 
the  workmg  of  the  mighty  and  dan- 
gerous engines  he  has  put  in  action 
around  him.  At  this  moment  Julie 
enters,  bewildered  and  overcome.  She 
has  just  escaped  from  the  palace,  where 
first  the  king  has  been  urging  his 
odious  suit,  and,  on  his  failure,  Baradas 
has  endeavoured  to  make  his  own  ad- 
dresses good,  using  as  a  means  of 
loosening  her  hold  on  virtue  the  insi- 
nuation that  her  husband — De  Mau- 
prat himself — ^has  connived  at  the  king's 
suit,  and  facilitated  the  means  of  press- 
ii^  it.  This  completely  overwhelms 
h^,  even  while  it  strengthens  her  hor- 
ror of  her  courtly  suitors,  and  of  the 
postioaaheisplfMedin;  and  when  she 


Is  at  last  relieved  from  the  nreaence  of 
her  tormentor,  she  immeoiately  d»« 
mands  and  obtains  access  to  the  queen« 
from  whom  she  gains  permission  to 
quit  the  palace,  and  flies  on  the  wii^ 
of  terror  straight  to  the  feet  of  her 
g^uardian,  the  Cardinal,  where  she 
pours  out  her  despair  in  very  afFectiQg 
and  eloquent  language.  He  endeavours 
to  comfort  her  as  he  best  can,  and  haa 
just  quitted  the  chamber  with  her« 
when  De  Mauprat  enters  it,  bent  on 
vengeance  and  slaughter.  Richeliea 
returns,  and  a  strikmg  scene  is  pre* 
sented — the  avenger,  clad  in  miul  of 
proof  from  crown  to  heel,  and  his  in- 
tended victim,  old,  unarmed,  sur- 
rounded by  traitors  instead  of  gaards* 
and  yet  taking  the  tone  of  habi^al  and 
almost  contemptuous  command  from 
the  first  moment,  so  as  to  make  the  as- 
sassin quail,  even  before  he  has  time  to 
reason  with  him.  At  last  De  Mauprat 
avows  himself,  and  raises  his  arm  to 
strike,  when  Richelieu  exclaims, 

**  To  thy  knees,  and  crawl 
For  pardon ;  or,  I  tell  thee,  thou  tlialt 

live 
For  such  remone,  that,  did  I  hate  thee,  I 
Would  bid  thee  strike,  that  I  might  be 

avenged  1 — 
It  was  to  save  my  Jolie  from  the  King, 
That  in  thy  valour  I  forgave  thy  crinie; 
It  was,  when  thou — the  rash  and  ready 

tool- 
Yea,  of  that  shame  thou  loath'st— did*«t 

leave  thy  hearth 
To  the  polluter — in  these  arms  thy  bride 
Found  the  protecting  shelter  thine  with- 
held. 

^Oae»  to  the  tide  door.  J 
Julie  de  Mauprat— Juliet 
Enter  JuHe. 
Lol  my  witness  1" 

An  explanation  ensues,  and  De 
Mauprat,  once  more  devotedly  the 
Cardinars,  reveals  with  emotion  the 
imminence  of  his  danger,  surrounded 
as  he  is  with  armed  foes,  who  have 
complete  possession  of  the  castle,  and 
are  led  by  Huguet  himself.  In  this 
predicament  we  can  pardon  the  Cardi- 
nal much  more  readily  than  the  author^ 
for  making  use  of  a  trick,  pretty  nearly 
as  natural,  and  quite  as  necessary  as 
that  suggested  by  Dangle  in  the 
Critic,  "exeunt  kneeling."  Sir  Lyt- 
ton  Bulwer,  in  the  person  of  Mauprat* 
makes  the  Cardinal  deliberately  lie 
down  on  a  bed|  and  marohea  the  ooo* 
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spirators  by^  each  of  whom  is  intended 
to  bey  and  of  course  by  able  to  swear 
on  a  table  that  he  has  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  the  mangled  corpse  of  the 
obnoxious  minister.  We  can  fancy  the 
ehuckling  of  the  trio,  De  Mauprat, 
Julicy  and  my  lord  Cardinal,  as  the 
latter  rises  siafe  and  sound  from  bis 
••gory  bed,"  and  peeps  after  the  ex- 
ulting rascals  roystering  home  in  the 
moondight. 

Huguet  proceeds  at  once,  of  course, 
to  Orleans  and  Baradas  with  the  news 
of  the  assassination. 

"  My  Lords, 
The  deed  is  done.      Now,    Coant,  fulfil 

your  word, 
And  make  me  noble  I 

BARADAS. 

Richelieu  dead  ? — art  sure  ? 
How  died  he  ? 

HUGUET. 

Strangled  in  his  sleep :— no  blood, 
No  tell-tale  violence. 

BARADAS. 

Strangled  ?  monstrous  yillain  ! 
Reward  for  murder  1     Ho,  there ! 

[^Stamping, 
Enter  Captain^  with  Jive  Archers, 

HUGUET. 

No,  thou  durst  notl 

BARADAS. 

Seise  on  the  ruffian — bind  him-Hjnip  him ! 

Off 
To  the  Bastile  ! 

HUGUET. 

Tour  word — your  plighted  faith  1 

BARADAS. 

Insolent  liar  1 — ho,  away ! 

HUGUET. 

Nay,  Count ; 
I  have  that  about  me,  which—-— 

BARADAS. 

Away  with  him ! 
[Exeunt  Htwuet  and  Archers, 
Now*  then,  all's  safe ;  Huguet  must  die 
in  prison." 

This  is  well  done,  and  unites  nature 
to  a  moral  with  a  force,  that  is  rarely 
discoverable  in  this  author's  produc- 
tions. How  rarely,  indeed,  are  they 
separated  in  reality  I  A  strict  attention 
to  her  movements,  a  rigid  adherence 
to  her  rules,  and  the  morale  is  as  sure 
to  discover  itself,  as  ultimate  reward 
to  follow  virtue.  Authors  know  this, 
but  the  difficulty  lies,  not  in  being 
moral,  but  in  being  natural ;  it  is  this 
height  that  is  inaccessible  to  any 
^nt  less  powerful  than  that  of  genius: 


once  the  proper  altitude  is  attained,  all 
the  clouds  that  obscure  the  face  of 
moral  justice  are  beneath  it. 

The  king  is  languidly  concerned  to 
hear  of  Richelieu's  death.  He  has 
always  looked  upon  him  as  a  necessarv 
evil,  and  seems  to  feel  about  as  much 
personal  relief  as  political  embarrass- 
ment from  the  event. 

It  becomes  evident  before  this  stage 
of  the  piece,  that  the  denouement  is  to  be 
brought  about  through  the  medium  of 
the  despatch.  We  have  "  the  despatch," 
tolled  ever  and  anon  in  our  ears,  as  it 
may  be  supposed  the  last  vibration  has 
begun  to  be  inaudible,  and  care  is 
taken  that  we  shall  never  forget  for  an 
instant  what  pains  his  Eminence's  spy, 
Francois,  is  taJcing  to  redeem  his  honour 
and  get  hold  of  it.  No  sooner  has  the 
king  passed  on  through  the  gardens  of 
the  Louvre,  than  this  youth  appears, 
anxiously  searching  for  De  Mauprat, 
whom  he  has  discovered  to  be  the  per- 
son who  snatched  the  precious  docu- 
ment from  his  hands  at  the  porch  of 
Marion's  house. 

The  very  individual  he  is  on  the 
look  out  for,  just  crosses  his  path, 
himself  burning  with  vengeance  against 
Baradas,  whom  he  considers  the  origin 
of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  prepared  to 
attack  him. 


(• 


Albeit  the  King 


Should  o*er  him  cast  the  purple  1**^    ,' 

Francois  has  already  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  Mauprat  is  on  the  point  of 
answering  him,  when  Baradas  appears ; 
and  the  infuriate  husband,  leavmg  the 
word  unsaid,  rushes  on  his  foe.  They 
are  separated  by  the  king  himself,  who 
on  hearing  it  is  De  Mauprat,  orders 
him  to  the  Bastile,  under  a  writ  which 
Baradas  has  already  induced  him  to 
sign.  Just  at  this  moment,  when  the 
king  is  in  the  act  of  exercising  the 
first  piece  of  authority  he  had  ven- 
tured upon  since  his  fancied  emancipa- 
tion from  the  surveillance  of  his  mi- 
nister, the  gates  open,  and  Richelieu 
enters,  with  Joseph,  and  his  customary 
guard.  The  king,  however,  prompted 
by  the  Orleans  party,  and  urged  by  his 
wishes  as  to  Julie,  declares  his  inten- 
tion of  governing  for  himself  for  the 
futiu*e,  and  in  despite  of  the  haughty 
and  impassioned  eloquence  of  his  old 
servant,  who  narrates  the  attempt  at 
assassination  of  the  preceding  night» 
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and  the  service  done  him  by  De  Mau- 
praty  persists  in  sending  the  unhappy 
knight  to  prison^  though  not  before 
Franpois  has  contrived  to  ascertain 
that  the  despatch  is  in  Huguet's  pos- 
session. 

«  Enough ! 

Your  Eminence  must  excuse  a  longer  au- 
dience^ 

To  your  own  palace :— •For  our  confer- 
ence, this 

Nor  place^nor  season. 

aiCHELIECr. 

Good  my  liege,  for  Justice 
All  place  a  temple,  and  all  season,  sum- 
mer! 
Do  you    deny  me  justice?     Saints  of 

Heaven  1 
He  turns  from  me !     Do  you  deny  me 

justice  f 
For  fifteen  years,  while  in  these  hands 

dwelt  Empire, 
The  humblest  craftsmaik— the  obscurest 

vassal — 
The  very  leper  shrinking  from  the  sun, 
Tho*  loathed  by  Charity,  might  ask  for 

justice ! 
Not  with  the   fawning  tone  and  crawling 

mien 
Of  some  I  see  around  you — Counts  and 

Princes — 
Kneeling  for  favours  t  bat,  erect  and  loud. 
As  men  who  ask  man's  rights !  my  liege, 

my  Louis, 
Do  you  refuse  me  justice — audience  even, 
In  the  pale  presence  of  the  baffled  Mnr- 

ther? 

LOUIS. 

Lord  Cardinal— one  by  one  you  have  se- 

ver'd  from  me 
The  bonds  of  human  love.    All  near  and 

dear 
Mark*d  out  for  vengeances-exile  or  the 

scaffold. 
You  find  me  now  amidst  my   trustiest 

friends. 
My  closest  kindred ;  you  would  tear  them 

from  me; 
They  murder  you  forsooth,  since  me  they 

love. 
Eno*  of  plots  and  treasons  for  one  reign  I 
Home!     Home!  and  sleep  away  those 

phantoms! 

UCHELIEU. 

Sire ! 
I— —patience,  Heaven !   sweet  Heaven ! 

Sire,  horn  the  foot 
Of  that  Great  Throne,  these  hands  have 

raised  aloft 
On  an  Olvmpus,  looking  down  on  mortals 
And  worsiupp*d  by  their  awe*>before  the 

foot 


Of  that    hi^h    throne— spurn  you  the 

grey-hair'd  man. 
Who  gave  you  empire— and  now  sues  for 

safety? 

LOUIS. 

No  :— when  we  see  your  Eminence  in 

truth 
At  the  foot  of  the  throne— we'll  listen 

to  you." 

The  king  departs,  and  the  minister 
learns  for  the  first  time  what  it  is  to 
baffled  in  an  object. 

Meantime  Julie  hears  that  her 
lover-husband  is  in  the  Bastile,  and 
in  the  next  scene,  displays  to  her 
worldly  and  wondering  g^ardian^ 
with  what  willingess  the  devotedness 
of  genuine  affection  can  forego  every 
earthly  comfort,  and  brave  every 
earthly  suffering  to  console,  support* 
and  benefit  the  beloved  object.  As 
she  rushes  in,  he  exclaims, 

<*  What  dost  Mou  here? 
Home ! 

JULIE. 

Home !  is  Adrien  there  f  you're  dumb* 
yet  strive 
For  words ;  I  see  them  trembling  on  your 

lip. 
But  choked  by  pity.     It  was  truth — all 

trath ! 
Seized — the  Bastile— 4ind  in  your  presence 

too! 
Cardinal,  where  is  Adrien  f      Think— he 

saved 
Yoar  life : — your  name  is  infamy,  if  wrong 
Should  come  to  his  I 

RICHELIEU. 

Be  800th*d,  child. 

JULIE. 

Child  no  more ; 
I  love,  and  I  am  woman  I 

RICHELIEU. 

Whither  wouldst  thou  ? 

JULIE. 

Stay  me  not.     Fie !  1  should  be  there 

already. 
I  am  thy  ward,  and  haply  he  may  think 
Thou*Bt  taught  me  also  to  forsake  the 

wretched  I 

RICHELIEU. 

I've  fill'd  those  cells— with  many— traitors 

all. 
Had  they  wives  too?      Thy  memories, 

Power,  are  solemn  I 
Poor  sufferer !— think'st  thou  that  yon 

gates  of  Woe 
Unbar  to  love  ?    Alas !  if  love  once  enter, 
'Tis  for  the  last  farewell;  between  those 

walls 
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And  tbe  mat«  grave— the  blessed  boase- 

bold  eounds 
Onlj  beard  once — while,  hungering  at  the 

door, 
TTie  headsman  wheta  tke  axe, 

JULIE. 

O,  mercy  I  mercy  ! 
Sare  bim,  restore  bim,  fiiktber !     Aft  tboa 

not 
The   Cardinal. King  ?    tbe  Lord   of  life 

and  deatb-— 
Beneatb  wbose  ligbt,  as  deeps  beneath 

the  moon, 
Tbe  solemn  tides  of  Empire  ebb  and  flow  ? 
Art  thou  not  Richelieu  ? 

RICHELIEU. 

Yesterday  I  was  !—- 
To-day,  a  very  weak  old  man  I" 

In  the  midst  of  her  agony,  a  mes- 
senger from  the  king  arrives,  directed 
to  pray  the  presence  of  Madame  de 
Mauprat — Richelieu  refuses  to  give  her 
up,  and  is  departing  with  her,  when 
Baradas  and  De  Beringhen  appear  on 
the  king's  part,  putting  the  mandate  in 
a  more  peremptory  form.  Richelieu, 
finding  the  Minister  no  longer  avail, 
assumes  the  Cardinal. 

«  Mark,  where  she  stands ! — around  her 

form  I  draw 
Tbe  awful  circle  of  our  solemn  church  ! 
Set  but  a  foot  within  that  holy  ground. 
And  on  thy  bend — yea,  though  it  wore  a 

crown — 
I  launch  tbe  curse  of  Rome  I 

BA.RADA8. 

I  dare  not  brave  you  !** 

The  fact  is,  the  despatch  goes  be- 
tween Baradas  and  his  rest,  and  the 
idea  that  it  Tnay  be  in  the  Cardinal's 
hands  paralyses  his  energies,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  hope  that  it  will  he,  sus- 
tains the  Ex-minister's. 

The  fifth  act  commences  with  the 
recovery  of  this  same  despatch  by 
Francois,  who,  admitted  into  the  Bas- 
tile,  disguised  as  Huguet  s  son,  finds 
very  opportunely  that  Messire  De  Be- 
ringhen is  there  for  the  same  purpose, 
80  that  he  has  only  to  waylay  the 
worthv  conspu*ator  as  he  comes  out 
with  tne  damning  document,  to  "  re- 
trieve his  honour,'*  and  seciu*e  the  de- 
nouement  of  the  play. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  has  for- 
mally installed  the  Orleans  party  in 
office,  and  b  about  to  sign  tbe  warrant 
for  De  Mauprat 's  execution^  under  the 
Idea  that  it  is  only  to  be  hung  tx  ter^ 


rorem  over  him,  whesk  Jnfie  herself  is 
announced.  The  king  receives  her 
with  courtesy. 

<•  What  woiild^st  thou? 

JULIE. 

A  single  lifei     You  reign  o*er    millions. 

What 
Is ont  aunt's  life  to  ycm?  aad  yet  to  mc 
'Tis  France— 'tis  earth — 'tis  •verytbing  I 

a  life— 
A  human  life— my  husband's 
LOUIS  (euide). 

Speak  to  her, 
I  am  not  marble^— gi^e  her  hope— or— 

BAEADAS. 

Madam, 
Vex  not  your  King,  whose  heart,  too  sofl 

for  justice, 
Leaves   to   bis  ministen    that   toIeBUi 

charge." 

The  new  minister  now  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  king's  injmiction  to 
urge  his  own  suit,  and,  exhibiting 
the  death  warrant,  hints  to  the  ladv 
that  he  has  the  power  of  cancel- 
Ung  it.  This  scene  is  admirably  ina>- 
naged  throughout,  and  we  would 
gladly  give  it  entire,  if  our  limits  would 
permit  it.  She  appeals  once  more  to 
the  king,  who  placidly  recommends 
her  to  consent  to  have  the  marriage 
annulled,  and,  by  wedding  vnth  Bara- 
das, give  him  the  privilege  of  cast- 
ing himself  at  her  feet.  In  the  midst 
of  her  despair  and  bewilderment*  Ba- 
radas stamps  his  foot,  and  De  Mauprat 
himself  is  brought  in  guarded^  and 
placed  before  her. 

<<  Adrien,  speak  I 
But  say  you  wish  to  live  /—if  not  yoir 

wife. 
Your  slave,— do  with  me  as  you  will  ? 

DE    MAUPRAT. 

Once  more  !— 
Why  this  is  mercy.  Count  t     Oh»  think, 

my  Julie, 
Life,  at  the  best,  is  short— but  k>Te  im- 
mortal ! 

BARADAS  (taMng  JuUes  hand). 

Ah,  loveliest — 

JULIE. 

Go,  that  touch  has  made  me  iron. 
We  have  decided— death  1 

BARADAS  (to  Dc  MouprotJ, 

Now,  say  to  whom 
Thou  gavest  tbe  packet,  and  thou  yet  sbalt 
live, 

DB   MAUPEAT. 
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BAEADAS. 

Hark— the  rack  1 

DB   MAUPRAT. 

Thy  penance 
For  erer,  wretch  l~  What  tack  b  like  the 
eoMcience? 

JULIE. 

I  shall  be  with  thee  toon. 
BAKADA8  (giving  the  writ  to  the  Officer,) 
Hence,  to  the  headsman." 

The  doors  are  thrown  open,  and 
Richelieu  enters,  pale  and  feeble,  with 
his  whole  retinue,  together  with  three 
secretaries  of  State,  with  their  attend- 
ants, papers,  &c.,  and  he  once  more 
makes  a  formal  request  for  De  Mau- 
pratslife.  It  is  refused  by  Baradas, 
and  Richelieu,  appearing  like  a  dying 
maHf  acquaints  tne  king  that  he  will 
forestall  his  wishes,  and  resign  his  of- 
fice. He  has  the  secretaries,  he  saysy 
in  atteDdance^ 


to  render  up 


The  ledgers  of  a  realm.*' 

and  then  drops  back  on  a  sofa,  as 
if  in  the  last  affonies.      The  secre- 
taries advance    m    torn,  and    relate 
the  condition  of  Uieir  several  depart- 
ments,   with    the    actual     state    of 
domestic  policy  and  foreign  relations, 
exhibiting  tiie  vigour  and  efficiency  of 
Richelieu's  management ;  and,  in  ad- 
yising  on  the  present  juncture  in  each, 
thelui^  himself  unable,  to  suggest  any 
thii^  &cisive,  and  applying  to  those 
about  Urn  for  advice,  discovers  not 
without  uneauness,  the  utter  incapacity 
of  his  new  minister,  made  ridiculously 
manifest  as  it  is  by  the  few  observations 
Richelieu  contrives  to  throw  in  as  they 
proceed.    This  interlude  is  confessedly 
borrowed  firom  a  chapter  in  Cinq  Mars, 
and  is  very  approprii^ly  and  strikingly 
brought  in  in  this  place.     Just  as  the 
third  secretary  has  produced  from  his 
portfolio  the  secret  correspondenccy  in- 
cluding a  list  of  spies,  assassins,  schemes 
against  the  royu  person,  (which  kst 
item  at  once  arrests  the  attention  of 
the  king,)  Francois  steals  in  behind 
Richelieu,  bleeding,  and  gives  him  the 
Despatch^  just  in  time  for  him  to  place 
it  amongst  the  other  papers  of  this  sort 
m  the  hands  of  the  king. 

LOUIS  (reading), 
M  To  BottilUm — and  sign'd  Orleans  1— 
fivadas,  too  U-4ei^e  with  our  foes  of 
Spain /-^ 


Lead  oar  Italkrn  araiei— what !  to  Paris ! 

Captare  the  King — my  health  requires 

repose- 
Make  me  subscribe  my  proper  abdica- 
tion- 
Orleans,  my  brother,  Regent ! — Satets  of 

heaven ! 
These  are  the  men  I  loved ! 

Richelieu  !— Lord  Cardinal !  'tis  /  re- 
sign U^ 
Reign  thou ! 

JOSEPH. 

Alas  1  too  late !— he  fiiints ! 

LOUIS. 

Reign,  Richelieu ! 
BICHELUU  (feebbf). 
With  absolute  power  ?_- 

LOUIS. 

Most  absolute!— Oh!  live! 
If  not  for  me — for  France  !— 
richelieu. 

France! 

LOUIS. 

Oh  t  this  treason !— 
The  army —  Orleans—  Bouillon —  Hea- 
vens I — the  Spaniard ! — 
Where  will  they  be  next  week  f— -. 
RICHELIEU  (ttarting  vp). 
There, — at  my  feet  I" 

In  fact^  that  tonic.  Power,  makes  a 
complete  cure  of  the  Cardinal,  who, 
the  moment  before  almost  tn  articulo, 
now  issues  prompt  orders  to  the  se- 
cretaries in  their  several  departments, 
directs  that  the  duke  de  Bouillon  be 
arrested  at  the  head  of  his  army,  dis- 
misses Baradas  to  the  Bastile,  banishes 
de  Beringhen,  civilly  gives  his  congS 
to  Orleans,  and  finally  destroys  De 
Manprat's  death  warrant  with  his  own 
hands. 

The  king  remarks,  naturally  enough, 

"On«  mmneat  makes  a  startUnf  cnrr,  Lord 
Cardinal  !'* 

but,  the  historical  fact  is,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  a  note,  this  strange  man  has 
been  known  to  be  one  moment  so  "  semi 
mart,"  that  he  seemed  about  to  give  up 
the  ghost,  and  the  next,  full  of  anima- 
tion, energy  and  life.  Julie  and  De 
Mauprat,  or  course,  are  once  more  made 
happy,  and  the  play  concludes  with  a 
beautiful  passage,  the  image  and  senti- 
ment of  which,  we  are  told,  are 
borrowed  from  one  of  Riohelien*s  own 
writings;*- 

RICHELIEU. 

•«  Alaa  t 
Our  fflories  float  \MtwMii  ^Sda  fK^  %!^\ 
Mai 
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Like  doods  which  Mem  psTilioDt  of  the  The  dews  the  wild  flower  feeds  on,  our 

sun,  ambition 

And  are   the  playthings  of  the   casnal  May  from  its  airy  height  drop  gladness 

wind;  down 

Still,  like  the  cload  which  drops  on  nnseen  On  unsuspected  Tirtoe ;— and  the  flower 

crags  May  bless  the  clond  when  it  hath  pass'd 

away!" 


ROMAN   CATHOLIC    DEVOTION— .THE   ORDEE  OF   CAJLlfEL,   AND   THE   SCAPULAR  OF 

DR,    STOCK.* 


With  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
devotion  common  among  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, Protestants  are  but  too  little 
acquainted.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  their 
long  prayers,  their  various  repetitions, 
their  invocations  of  saints,  their  hom- 
age to  ima^s,  and  then-  painful  and 
rigid  austerities ;  we  believe  something 
too  of  the  evasions  by  which  they  es- 
cape the  requisitions  of  true  piety,  by 
complying  with  the  imposed  penances 
of  superstition  ;  but,   aiter    all,  after 
every  allowance  for  the  additions  they 
have  made,  after  every  deduction  of 
the  doctrines  they  hold,  which  we  re- 
ject»  we   are  accustomed  to    believe 
that,    in  the  main,   the   Christianity 
which  they  hold  is  the  same  as  our 
own,  that  the  Christian  history  which 
is  received  by  them  is  that  which  we 
helieve  to   be  true,  that  the  person- 
ages and  incidents  of  that  history  are 
Imown  to  them  as  they  are  to  us,  how- 
ever different,  in  some  respects,  may 
he  the  deductions  which  they  may  de- 
rive from  the  story.      This,  we  regret 
to  say,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  Christian  hbtory  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  is    degraded    into    a  demi- 
Christian  mythology,  which  bears  but 
a  very  indistinct  resemblance  to  the 
story  of  the  Bible — a  mass  of  fictions, 
founded,  indeed,  on  the  scriptural  nar- 
rative, but  utterly  and  entirely  unlike 
it — so  unlike,  indeed,  that  but  for  the 
names  we  never  could  recognize  our  ve- 
nerable acquaintances  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures— a  mythology  bearing  probably 
the  same  relation  to  the  events  recorded 
in  the  Bible  as  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses 
do  to  the  real  history  of  antiquity. 


For  instance,  it  will  prohably  sur- 
prise many  of  our  readers  to  know 
that  there  are  thousands,  and  ten  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen,  and  these  too 
the  comparatively  educated,  who  be- 
lieve that  Elijah,  the  prophet,  was  the 
founder  and  first  general  of  the  Car- 
melite order  of  monks — that  he  was 
succeeded  by  Elisha,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab, 
and  the  prophet  Jonas-^that  the  Bles- 
sed Virgin  was  educated  hy  these 
monks,  and  that  the  order  has  con- 
tinued without  change  to  the  present 
day. 

Vet  all  this,  and  much  more  than 
this,  is  actually  helieved  by  the  reading 
portion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  We  purpose  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  a  little  work  of  high  cha- 
racter and  extensive  circulation  amoi^ 
them ;  a  work  which,  with  others  of 
its  class,  displaces  the  holy  Scriptures 
as  the  religious  reading  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. It  may,  perhaps,  be  neces- 
sary solemnly  to  pledge  ourselves,  that 
the  work  is  a  genuine  one ;  indeed,  we 
helieve,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  pur- 
chasing it  at  any  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Dook-shops. 

On  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
different  religious  orders  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  it  is  not  our  intention  now 
to  dwell.  The  order  of  Carmelites  to 
which  this  little  treatise  refers,  is  one 
that  embraces  within  itself  a  large 
mass  of  the  population  of  this  coun- 
trv.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  that  b1\  the  religious 
orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  admit 
of  lay  associates.      It  is  said,  we  he- 


*  A  short  Treatise  on  the  Antiquity,  Institution,  Ezcellency,  Indulgences,  Privi- 
leges, &c  of  the  most  Famous  and  Ancient  Confraternity  of  our  Blaised  Lady  of 
Mount  Camel,  commonly  called  The  Scapular  :  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Design, 
Rules,  and  conditions  thereof.  To  which  are  added  a  short  Relation  of  some  of  the 
many  notable  Miracles  wrought  by  Divine  Power  in  favour  of  them  that  were  vested 
with  that  honourable  and  sao^  Badge.  Also,  the  Life  of  the  Blessed  Vixgin  Mary. 
18mo.    DttUin :  Gnoe  and  Sooi  45^  Capel^trteU    183a 
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lieve  with  truth,  that  a  high  legal 
functionary  in  Ireland  is  a  lay  asso- 
ciate of  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  to  the 
same  order   belongs   another    distin- 

Siished  Roman  Catholic  gentleman, 
tely  advanced  to  a  high  office  under 
the  crown.  The  order  of  Mount 
Carmel,  or  of  the  Scapular,  (of  which 
more  anon,)  is  by  far  the  most  preva- 
lent in  Ireland.  Its  members  are  dis- 
tinguished by  wearing  a  small  bit  of 
cloth  called  a  scapidar,  tied  round  their 
neck«  and  falling  down  over  the  breast 
or  shoulders ;  this  once  put  on^  is 
never  taken  off  during  life,  and  pos- 
sesses a  miraculous  power  to  preserve 
from  an  and  danger,  and  from  eternal 
damnation.  Of  the  hold  which  this 
superstition  has  got  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people,  it  is  difficult  for  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  its  indications  to 
form  an  idea.  We  are  sure  that  the 
history  of  St.  Matthew,  of  the  life  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  is  by  no  means  re- 
garded with  the  same  feeling  of  vene- 
ration as  the  legends  we  are  about  to 
quote. 

Without  further  preface,  we  pro- 
ceed to  quote  from  the  little  work  be- 
fore us.  The  copy  in  our  possession, 
fell  accidentally  into  our  hands,  having 
been  purchased  at  the  sale  of  a  de- 
ceased priest*s  library ;  but  as  we  have 
already  said,  we  believe,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  it  at  the  printer's, 
unless,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  our 
exposure  of  its  contents  it  may  be  con- 
cealed. 

To  the  writer  we  must  accede  the 

S raise  of  sincerity  ;  he  appears  evi- 
ently  in  earnest,  and  seems  implicitly 
to  believe  the  wonders  he  narrates.  Of 
his  skill  in  the  legendary  lore  of  his 
church,  we  are  scarcely  competent  to 
speak,  but  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
form  their  own  judgment  of  his  know- 
ledge of  Bible  history.  Be  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  history  what  they 
may,  it  is,  however,  the  work  to  which 
the  multitude  of  Scapularians  through- 
out Ireland,  are  taught  to  look  for  the 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  history 
and  principles  of  their  order.  Of  his 
motives  in  undertaking  the  work,  after 
a  general  declaration  of  the  g^eat  ad- 
vantage of  religious  confraternities,  he 
^es  the  following  account : — 


•• 


The  nognlar  prerogatives  of  this  holy 
Confnteniity  of  the  Scapular,  above  all 
ocfacn,  an  first,  that  it  b  no  human  iaven« 


tion,  but  as  the  divines  say,  dejure  Divino  ; 
having  its  institution  immediately  from  heaven. 
Secondly,  that  it  is  fiivoured  with  the  singu- 
lar protection  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  who 
is  the  patroness  and  advocate  of  this  Confra- 
ternity. Thirdly,  that  it  hath  the  promise  of 
eternal  salvation.  Fourthly,  it  avaib  much 
to  abbreviate  the  expiating  flames  of  Pur« 
gatory.  Finally,  ever  since  its  first  institu- 
tion it  hath  been  favoured  by  Almighty  God 
with  many  graces  and  miracles,  insomuch, 
that  by  means  of  the  sacred  Scapular,  the 
sick  hath  frequently  been  restored  to  their 
former  health,  persons  bewitched,  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  devil,  have  been  delivered. 
Women  in  travail  have  been  miraculously  as- 
sisted. This  sacred  habit  hath  also  appeased 
violent  tempests,  when  it  hath  been  cast  into 
the  sea  by  those  that  were  in  danger.  Briefly, 
it  is  known  by  daily  experience,  that  the  Sca^ 
pular  is  a  sovereign  preservative  and  remedy 
against  all  the  evils  of  this  life,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal ;  insomuch  that  the  devils  many 
times  have  been  heard  to  howl  and  cry  most 
miserably,  saying,  wo  to  us,  by  reason  of  the 
sacred  Scapular  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
of  Mount  Carmel. 

'*  These  are  the  motives  that  induced  me 
to  publish  this  little  treatise  on  the  eflfects  of 
the  holy  Scapular,  to  the  end  that  I  might 
hereby  communicate  so  great  a  treasure  to  the 
Catholics  of  England,  to  whom  the  devotion 
of  the  Scapular,  or  habit  of  the  sacred  Vir- 
gin seemed  particularly  to  appertain,  though 
at  present   they   are   totally   ignorant  of  it. 
For  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  England 
was  the  first  that  admitted  the  religious  men 
of  the  order  of  the  blessed   Virgin  Mary  of 
Blount  Carmel,  when  the  persecutions  of  the 
Saracens  obliged  them  to  fly  from  Palestine, 
their  native  soil.       Secondly,   it  was  to  an 
Englishman  that  the  sacred  Virgin  gave  the  ^ 
Scapular  with  her  own  hand.     Thirdly,  the  ' 
apparition  of  the  blessed  Virgin  appeared  in 
England,  in  the  Carmelite's  Convent  at  Cam- 
bridge.    Fourthly,  it  iras  in  England  that 
the  Scapular  wrought  its  miraculous  effect. 
Finally,  it  iras  in  England   that  the  devotion 
of  the  Scapular  had  its  beginning,  the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  most  blcMed  Virgin  being 
erected  there  before  any  other  place  in  the 
world,  with  such  a  general  concourse  of  peo- 
ple of  all  sorts,  that  even  the  king  himself, 
Edward  I.,  procured  himself  to  be  enrolled 
in  it,  together  with  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, Henry,   Earl  of  Northumberland,   and 
many  others  of  the  chief  nobility.     The  de- 
votion and  piety  of  our  ancestors  was  con- 
tinued by  their  successors ;  and  the  English 
did  ever  signalise  themselves  by  their  singular 
afiection  towards  the  immaculate  and  ever 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,   and 
towards  her  holy  order,  and   Confraternity 
of  Mount  Carmel,  until  the  general  revolu- 
tion of  things,  which  happened  during  the 
reign  of  Henry    VIIL,    when   the    nation 
true  reUgioD,  and  obedience  to  the 
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See  Apoetotie,  did  aIm  beakk  ell  eenttmenta 
of  pietjr  end  demotion  towerde  the  meet  glo- 
riouB  Qoeenof  Angele. 

**  To  the  ead,  therefore,  that  thte  holjr 
Confraternity  of  the  Ueeeed  Virgin,  eo  an- 
cient and  profitable  a  devotion  may  at  least, 
after  so  long  an  exile,  be  rer^ced  and  called 
to  its  native  soil,  I  will  first  of  all  declare 
briefly  the  origin,  progress,  and  sucoeision  of 
the  order  of  the  Carmdites,  to  whom  the 
Scapular  was  given  by  the  blessed  Virgin. 
Secondly,  I  will  relate  the  institution  of  the 
Confraternity  erected  in  this  order  for  all 
sorts  of  persons  who  will  receive  the  Scapu- 
lar. Tlurdly,  the  privileges,  fiivours,  and 
indulgences  of  this  Confraternity  shall  be  set 
down,  together  with  the  obligatiooB  of  those 
that  do  enter  into  it. 

'*  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  that  this 
small  labonr  maysvoceed  for  hu  glory,  to  the 
honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and 
Patroness  of  Mount  Camel,  and  finally  to 
the  eternal  salvation  of  our  ooals." 

The  following  account  of  the  first  in- 
Btitution  of  the  order  will,  we  doubt  not, 
he  a  novelty  to  some  of  our  readers : — 

**  The  ancient  and  most  famous  order  of 
the  blessed  Viigio,  was  begun  and  founded  on 
die  Mountain  of  Carmel,  about  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  for  which  cause  the 
pfofossors  of  the  order  are  commonly  called 
Carmelites,  taking  their  denomination,  (as  it 
hath  happened  to  other  orders, )  from  the  place 
where  their  institutes  were  first  founded.  The 
institator  of  it  was  the  great  prophet  Elias, 
who  three  times  made  fire  to  oome  down  from 
heaven  to  punish  the  idolaten ;  who  by  his 
prayers,  hindered  rain  for  the  space  of  three 
years— who  was  carried  away  in  a  fiery  chariot, 
and  is  yet  preserved  alive,  to  come  and  preach 
before  the  day  of  judgment,  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  against  Antichrist  and  his  adherents. 

"  This  holy  prophet  praying  on  Mount 
Carmel,  (as  is  related.  Kings  iv.  18,)  saw  a 
little  dood  arise  from  the  sea,  which  he  knew 
from  a  prophetical  notion  to  sonify  the  glo- 
rious Virgin  Mary,  who  iras  to  spring  forth 
out  of  the  infected  bitter  sea  of  our  corrupt 
nature  without  any  corruption ;  and  like  an 
auspidons  cloud,  being  resolved  with  the 
force  of  the  Holy  Ohost*s  deseent  on  her,  she 
was  to  water  this  barren  world  with  the 
heavenly  dew  of  the  expected  Messiah. 
Wherefore,  by  the  expifss  command  of  Al- 
mighty God,  he  presently  began  to  institute 
m  religiotts  congregatioB,  which  was  to  be  de- 
dicated to  the  honour  of  this  sacred  Virgin, 
•s  it  is  at  large  related  by  John,  the  forty* 
fourth  Patriareh  of  Jerusalem,  <fe  orfw  mo- 
wachorwm,  chsp.  32.'* 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  peo- 

ge  who  read  this  history,  have  not  the 
ihlein  their  handSi^  to  oompare  with 


it  the  account  referred  to  in  the  book 
of  Kings,  there  caa  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever, that  they  believe  thai  reference 
to  Kings,  implies,  that  the  whole  story 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  in- 
spired historian.  Our  author  proceeds 
to  g^ve  to  the  Carmelites  thus  insti- 
tuted by  El^ah,  all  that  is  recorded  in 
sacred  or.  profane  history  about  the 
sons  of  the  prophets,  or  the  Esseni 
among  the  Jews,  along  with  much  that 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  history,  sacred 
or  profane  :•» 

**  These  disciples  and  suceenors  of  Elias 
are  named  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  sons  of  the 
Prophets.  And  they  so  much  multiplied  in 
a  short  time,  that  their  glorious  founder,  be- 
fore his  translation,  (it  is  thought,)  into  the 
Urrestud  paradiu,  had  the  coouM>Ution  to  see 
contenf  f  erected  in  Bethd,  Jerico,  Gilgtd^  and 
Samaria ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  book 
of  Kings,  chap.  3. 

**  Elias  betm  taken  away  in  a  whirlwind, 
Eliseus  succeeded  him;  not  only  in  the 
double  spirit  of  prophesy  and  mirades,  but 
also  in  the  government  of  the  propheticsl 
order,  as  it  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  se- 
cond chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  Kings, 
which  he  much  augmented  by  his  authority. 
In  4  Kings,  chap.  4,  special  mention  is  made 
of  the  miracles  that  he  did  in  fiivour  of  those 
that  lived  in  Oalgala ;  and  in  the  6th  chapter 
of  the  same  book,  we  read  how  he  went  to 
erect  a  new  house  near  the  river  Jordan,  tke 
0rderbeen  grown  to  numerom»^  that  iStmt 
fonner  houses  woukl  not  satisfy  to  lodge  than 
conveniently. 

**  After  the  death  of  Eliseus,  Jonas  the 
Prophet  is  affirmed  by  many  to  have  had  the 
general  government  of  the  oider.  This  Jomat 
was  the  son  of  the  widow  Serepta^  in  SSdon, 
y^m  St.  Elias  restored  to  Hfe,  and  afterwards 
he  was  his  follower  and  indiridual  companion, 
but  according  to  others,  Elias  left  the  com- 
mand to  Jonadahf  tho  son  of  Rechmb  \  and 
this  is  the  cause  that  the  sons  of  the  PrtJphets 
are  sometimes  called  in  Scripture  Rechabitos, 
of  whom  you  may  see  honourable  -tntJiTn 
made.  Jeremy,  chap.  36.  But  whoever  go- 
verned, this  is  certain,  that  the  successors  of 
St.  Elias  remained  on  Mount  Carmel  until 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  even  thb  very  day 
they  preserve  in  God*s  chureh,  in  the  person 
of  thiB  ndigious  Carmelites,  w1m>,  by  heredi- 
tary and  nsvsr  intsrrmpted  f ncesftioii,  da- 
soended  from  them,  as  most  gravu  antlMn 
that  have  written  do  affirm.*' 

This  short  extract  will  enfiffhten  our 
readers  upon  many  points  with  which 
they  are  unacquainted ;  such  as  the 
translation  of  Elijah  to  the  garden  of 
Eden^  and  the  fact,  that  Jonas  the  pro- 
phot  was  a  general  of  tiie  Garm^tes. 
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The  most  cariotis  point  of  the  entire 
IS,  however,  the  parentage  of  Jonas. 
*^  This  Jonas  was  tub  son  of  thb 
WIDOW  Sarepta,  in  Sidon,  whom  Elias 
restored  to  life."  We  hope  it  is  not 
necessary  to  tell  our  readers  that 
Sarepta,  or  Zarephath,  happens  to  be 
&e  name  of  a  city  in  which  the  widow 
dwelt ;  the  good  city»  however,  is  here 
put  down  as  the  mother  of  Jonas. 
Upon  what  authority  poor  Jonas  is 
identified  with  the  lx>y  whom  Elijah 
restored  to  life,  we  are  not  told.  It  is 
equally  amusing  to  see  how  Jonadab, 
the  son  of  Recbab,  is  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  Scapular.  The  account 
of  the  Rechabites  will  be  found  in  the 
d5th  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  they  were  a 
tribe  not  of  Jews,  but  of  Kenites  or 
Midianites.  ^^  Modern  travellers  have 
discovered  their  descendants  in  a  tribe 
of  Bedouin  Arabs,  near  Mecca.  They 
continue  to  obey  to  this  day  the  in- 
junctions of  Rechab.  ^  To  this  mo- 
mmt  they  drink  no  wine,  and  have  nei- 
ther vinevird  nor  field  in  seed,  but  dwell 
like  ArJbs  in  tents,  and  are  wandering 
Bofnades.  They  believe  and  observe 
the  law  of  Moses  by  tradition,  for  they 
are  not  in  possession  of  the  written 
law.*  '**  Thus  furnishing  in  the  long 
ccmtinuaiice  of  their  pastoral  life,  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
promise  unforgotten  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-five  centuries,  <'  Jonadab,  the 
son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man 
to  stand  before  me  for  ever.*' 

This  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab, 
the  father  of  a  fine  family,  and  the 
ancestor  of  a  whole  tribe,  is  by  the 
learned  Scapularian  set  down  as  a 
monk — perhaps  an  appropriate  exam- 
ple of  the  celibacy  of  the  Carmelite 
mtiiers.  Certainly,  however,  we  never 
expected  to  see  the  poor  Rechabites 
identified  with  the  Carmelite  friars  or 
tile  Scapularians. 

Among  the  Jews  there  was  a  sect  of 
ascetics  called  the  Essenes,  and  these 
u^un  are  identified  with  the  order  of 
Oomelites : — 

*'  Then  8008  of  the  Prophets,  (for  as  much 
as  eoneems  their  fife  snd  conversation,)  were 
as  alicoiled  from  the  world,  ao  assidttous  in 
prifer,  ao  riforooa  in  their  mortificattona, 
ani  «>ezenipltf]rand  laudable  in  their  actions, 
thai  from  t£e  aancCity  of  their  lives,  they  were 


in  prooesa  of  time  named  Eaaeni  as  Philo 
writes  in  his  hook  quod  omnis  prebus  ait  liber, 
and  St.  John  Chrysostoni,  45,  in  Act.  Apost. 
by  these  words :  Eueniid  est  sancti  tlicuntur, 
hoc  enim  vuU  nomen,  Esunorum^  a  viUe 
hontstate.  Others  call  them  Astidui,  and 
under  this  title  mention  is  made  of  them,  1 
Mechab.  2,  which  name  took  its  rise  from 
their  assiduousness,  and  constancy  to  God'a 
service,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Lyranus, 
who  says,  assidui  dicti  sunt  ad  assiduanta 
cultus  divini.  Joseph,  the  famous  historian 
of  the  Jews,  lib.  6-  Antiquit.  cap.  13,  says 
that  they  all  observed  rigorous  poverty,  and 
had  all  things  in  common;  he  makes  mention 
of  their  chastity,  obedience  and  silence.  Plinus 
in  the  6th  book  of  his  natural  history,  says 
the  same ;  and  speaking  of  their' chastity,  re- 
lates, it  is  a  wonder  that  they  should  pe^vcre 
so  many  years  without  marriage  or  generation. 
And  also  the  Prophet  Jeremy,  rap.  35,  saith 
much  in  praise  of  the  Rechabites,  for  their 
poverty,  obedience,  and  abstinence.  Now 
that  the  Rechabites  did  appertain  to  the  order 
and  institute  of  Elias,  'tis  learnedly  proved  by 
Laaena,  tom,  1,  anal  ad  annum  mundi,  1189. 
Finally,  Joseph,  (the  Jew,)  affirms  that  these 
Esseni,  (as  he  calls  them,)  were  in  so  great 
veneration  among  the  people,  for  their  ad- 
mirable virtues,  and  piety  and  perfection  of 
life,  that  they  were  commonly  esteemed  to 
have  something  above  human  nature.  And 
Herod  himself,  who  waa  grown  to  that  height 
of  impiety,  that  he  seemed  to  condemn  all 
other  things  how  holy  soever,  nevertheless  he 
held  these  sacred  persons  in  a  great  deal  of 
honour  and  veneration :  and  this  is  the  cause, 
(as  I  suppose,)  that  when  the  rest  of  the  Jews 
were  led  captives  to  Babylon,  in  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezar,  these  devout  successors  of 
Elias  were  permitted  to  retain  their  ancient 
habitation  of  Iklount  Carmel,  where  they 
happily  and  religiously  lived  and  preserved  till 
that  time  whereon  God  choose  to  redeem  the 
world,  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  his  be- 
loved Son,  whose  Virgin  Mother  lived  at 
Nazareth,  three  miles  only  distant  from  Mount 
Carmel;  she  did  often  visit  these  religious 
hermits,  and  honor  them  with  her  friendship 
and  conversation,  aa  the  following  chapter  will 
relate." 

At  last,  however,  the  time  came 
when  the  goddess  of  the  Carmelites 
was  really  to  come  to  them. 

"  This  joyful  news  of  our  approaching 
redemption  was  by  divine  Revelation  made 
known  to  some  of  the  religions  followers  of 
Elias  and  Eliseus,  then  living  in  the  solitude 
of  Mount  Carmel,  who,  (above  all  others,) 
did  most  earnestly  desire,  and  expect  the  na- 
tivity of  that  sacred  Virgin,  who  was  to  be 


*  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  p.  286.  WoUTs  Missionar/  Journalt  p.  257.  Caraes' 
,.    .,      ^  the  £mW  pp.  95  and  96. 
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the  mother  of  the  desired  Messiah,  as  they  had 
been  instructed  by  the  holy  Patriarch  Elias : 
and  it  was  kept  as  a  certain  tradition  amongst 
them,  that  their  order  was  founded  in  honor 
and  imitation  of  the  most  pure  and  immaculate 
Virgin,  who  was  to  be  the  sovereign  princess 
and  protectress  of  it ;  so  that  they  had  reason 
to  aspire  after  the  time  of  her  birth.  These 
happy  tidings  of  Christ's  approach  was,  by  the 
sons  of  the  Prophets  communicated  to  Em- 
erantiana,  mother  of  St.  Anne,  and  they  gave 
her  also  assurance  from  heaven,  that  of  her 
race  should  be  born  the  Virgin,  who  iras  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  Messiah.  This  motive 
induced  her  to  embrace  the  state  of  marriage 
which  before  she  rejected,  and  God  Almighty 
was  pleased  in  verification  of  what  he  had  re- 
vealed to  her  by  the  religious  of  Mount  Carmel, 
to  bless  her  marriage  with  two  daughters,  Sobe 
and  Anne;  which  Sobe  was  the  mother  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  of  whom  was  born  St.  John  Bap- 
tist; and  St.  Anne  was  the  mother  of  the 
most  sacred  Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  St.  Cyril, 
Palianidonis,  Carthagena,  and  others,  tom  1, 
Annals. 

"  St.  Anne  had  her  house  at  Nazareth, 
which  is  distant  only  three  miles  from  that  part 
of  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  sons  of  the  Pro- 

Shct,  (named  Esseni  or  Assidui,)  had  their 
abitation.  Wherefore  the  most  blessed  Virgin, 
together  with  her  mother,  were  wont  often- 
times to  return  thither ;  and  by  reason  of 
their  virtue  and  sanctity,  she  took  a  singular 
delight  in  conversing  and  discoursing  familiar- 
ly with  them.  She  instructed  them  in  many 
things  that  concerned  our  Saviour ;  she  com- 
forted them  in  their  adversities ;  she  exhorted 
them  to  perseverance,  and  assured  them  of  her 
assistance,  protection,  and  prayers.  On  the 
other  side,  those  hermetical  fathers,  knowing 
assuredly,  that  this  was  the  Virgin  whom  the 
holy  patriarchs,  and  Prophet  Elias  had  fore- 
seen above  nine  hundred  years  before  she  was 
bom,  under  the  figure  of  a  little  cloud  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  tnan*s  foot- 
step,  and  whom  he  had  assigned  for  the  advo- 
cate and  protectress  of  their  most  holy  order ; 
they  dedicated  themselves  wholly  to  her,  as 
her  perpetual  servants,  children,  and  devotees, 
considering  her  as  the  only  refuge,  advocate 
and  mother  of  their  congregation.  Tritemius 
de  laudibus  Carm.  cap.  7,  Carthagena,  and 
others. 

*'  A  little  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
St.  Elizabeth,  fearing  the  tyranny  of  Herod, 
who  had  slain  many  thousands  of  infiemts,  she 
fled  with  her  son,  St.  John  Baptist,  into  the 
Desert,  where  he  joined  himself  to  the  sue* 
oessors  of  Elias,  and  embraced  the  institute, 
as  St.  Ambrose  expressly  says,  Epist.  ad 
Varcel.  cap.  14.  From  whom  they  being 
more  fully  instructed  of  the  dignity  and  ex- 
cellency of  the  blessed  Virgin,  Mother  of  God, 
they  much  augmented  their  love  and  devotion 
towards  her,  and  were  the  first  of  all  mortals 
that  built  a  chapel  or  temple  to  her  honor 
while  she  was  yet  alive,  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  88y  and  that  on  Mount  Carmel,  neartht 


place  where  their  father,  St  Elias,  had  seen 
the  little  cloud  mount  up  out  of  the  sea,  by 
which  she  was  represent^ ;  and  in  this  chapel 
they  daily  met,  and  there  offered  up  their  sa- 
crifices, prayers,  and  petitions  to  the  divine 
Alajesty,  in  honor,  and  under  the  invocation 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  their  mother ;  singing 
continually  their  praises,  and  wholly  addicting 
themselves  to  her  devotion  ;  whereupon  they 
were  called  brothers  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  honorable 
title  the  sacred  Queen  of  Angels  has  approved 
of  by  miraculous  demonstrations,  as  shall  be 
related  in  the  chapter  following.** 

We  had  always  before  understood 
from  St.  Luke  that  the  first  in* 
timation  of  her  high  destiny  was 
conveyed  to  the  blessed  Virgin  by  an 
angel.  Our  author's  testimony,  how- 
ever, assures  us  that  she  had  been 
long  the  patroness  and  queen  of  the 
good  friars  of  Mount  Carmel.  He 
tells  us,  too,  that  the  Carmelite  friars 
were  the  men  mentioned  in  the  2nd  of 
Acts,  as  the  '^religious  men  at  Jem* 
salem  of  every  nation  under  heaven**' 

"  The  occasion  of  their  being  in  Jeniaalem« 
was,  that  they  had  there  two  convents ;  th« 
one  on  the  part  of  Mount  Sion,  which  wai 
called  Millo,  not  &r  distant  from  the  place 
where  our  blessed  Saviour  instituted  the 
blessed  sacrament ;  the  other  was  in  the  gdd- 
en  port,  which  is  the  place  where  Joachim  and 
Anne,  f&ther  and  mother  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
first  met,  and  consented  to  their  future 
marriage.  To  these  two  houses  the  sons  of 
the  Prophets  that  lived  at  Mount  Carmel,  and 
other  places  of  Palestine,  were  wont  to  resort 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  that  they  might, 
(according  to  the  law  of  Moaes,)  obaerve  the 
solemn  feast  of  the  Jews.** 

From  the  many  miracles  connected 
with  this  order,  which  our  author  re- 
cords, we  will  be  able  only  to  detail 
one  or  two.  First,  however,  we  must 
^ve  an  account  of  the  Scapular.  This 
IS  a  sacred  habit  that  is  worn  by  the 
associates  of  the  order,  by  the  express 
command,  and  after  a  pattern  furnished 
to  one  Dr.  Stock,  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Dr.  Simon  Stock  was  an  Englishman ; 
we  make  no  doubt,  although  this  is  not 
recorded  in  our  history,  a  relative  of 
his  worthy  namesake.  Dr.  Simon  Stockt 
member  for  Cashel,  andwhilome  Scapo- 
larian  candidate  for  the  University. 
The  account  of  the  Scapular  we  must 
extract  at  length  :— 

'*  Bnt  the  ever  bleaed  Viigin  never  fiiYonfid 
more  her  Cannelite  order  than  when  die  gave 
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them  her  holy  livery,  or  habit  of  the  scapular, 
by  which  she  declared  them  her  domesttios 
and  favoarites.  The  thing  happened  as  foU 
loweth : 

"In  the  year  1245,  St.  Simon  Stock  was 
eho«en  general  of  the  order  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel.  This  holy 
man  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kent,  the  year 
1163.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he 
withdrew  himself  into  a  wood,  where  he  li  wd 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years  in  great  austerity, 
and  in  the  perpetual  exercise  of  celestial  me- 
ditations, having  for  his  house  the  trunk  of  a 
hollow  oak,  from  whence  he  was  named  Stock, 
and  had  for  his  food  roots,  herbs,  and  some- 
times bread,  which  a  dog  brought  him  in  his 
mouth,  especially  on  festival  days. 

**In  this  solitude,  Simon  received  many 
ffupematural  graces  from  the  Almighty  God, 
and  especially  he  enjoyed  the  familiar  con- 
versation of  the  blessed  Virgin,  who,  one  day 
appearing  to  him,  told  him  that  shortly  some 
religious  men  who  were  under  her  protection, 
were  to  come  from  Palestine  to  England,  and 
that  he  should  embrace  their  institute. 

"  This  prediction  of  the  sacred  Virgin  was 
verified  in  the  year  1212,  when  Sir  Uichard 
Grey,  and  Sir  John  Viscoy,  returning  from 
Palestine  with  the  English  fleet,  that  was  sent 
thither  to  succour  the  Christians  against  the 
Saracens,  they  brought  with  them  from 
Afount  Carmel,  two  religious  men,  Rodolphus 
and  Yno,  who  admitted  Simon  into  their 
order ;  where  he  so  well  employed  his  time, 
that  Anno  Domini,  1245,  he  was  chosen 
general  of  the  whole  congregation,  which  he 
governed  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence  and 
sanctity  until  the  year  1265,  when  visiting 
the  convents  of  his  order  in  France,  he  ended 
his  happy  days  in  the  city  of  Bourdenux, 
where  he  lies  buried  in  the  cloister  of  the 
Carmelite's  convent. 

*'  Of  this  holy  man,  Molanus,  in  his  Marty- 
rology,  hath  these  words.  In  the  city  of 
Bonrdeaux,  the  nativity  of  the  blessed  St. 
Simon  Stock,  Carmelite,  who  was  singularly 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  glorious  Virgin 
Mary,  whose  life  doth  give  a  lustre  to  the 
church  of  God,  by  the  multitude  of  his  mira- 
cles. His  life  was  written  by  Alonaldus, 
RolandtM,  Bouchier,  and  Nicholas  llarlom, 
the  most  renowned  writers  of  his  time;  and 
this  feast  is  celebrated  by  the  order  the  10th 
ofBfay. 

"During  the  time  that  St  Simon  was 
general,  many  persecutions  were  raised  against 
our  holy  order ;  some  opposing  its  privileges, 
others  disliking  the  honorable  title  which  they 
enjoyed,  to  be  called  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel ; 
and  St.  Simon  suffi;red  much  for  the  defence 
of  his  order ;  all  which,  nevertheless,  he  at 
last  overcame  by  the  particular  assistance  and 
favor  of  the  most  sacred  Virgin,  to  whom  he 
had  ever  recourse  in  all  his  necessities,  and 
she,  as  a  pious  mother,  never  frustrated  him 
in  his  expectations.  But  at  last,  seeing  him- 
■df  dedine  byoM  age^  and  considering  on  the 


other  side,  that  the  enemies  of  the  order  did 
daily  increase,  he  ceased  not  continual  tears, 
to  beseech  the  sovereign  Empress  of  Mount 
Carmel,  that  nhe  would  not  forsake  her  be« 
loved  religious,  but  that  she  would  vouchsafe 
to  take  it  under  her  singular  protection,  and 
adorn  it  with  her  favors ;  seeing  it  was  he^ 
order,  which  she  had  alrea<ly  honored  with 
her  sacred  nainc,  and  was  confirmed  by  several 
Popes,  Honorius  III.,  Innocent  IV.,  Gregory 
IX.,  Alexander  V.  and  others.  He  com- 
posed many  prayers  and  anthems  in  honor  oi 
the  glorious  mother  of  God,  which  ejaculating 
very  often  with  great  fervor  towards  heaven, 
he  deserved  to  be  gratified  with  the  precious 
pledge  which  he  left  to  his  posterity,  the  holy 
scapular  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  received  from 
her  hands  in  the  manner  following-— 

"  As  he  was  upon  his  knees  in  the  oratory, 
the  most  glorious  Virgin,  enviironed  with 
celestial  splendour  in  the  company  of  many 
thousand:)  of  angels,  appeared  to  him,  and 
holding  the  sacred  scapular  in  her  hand,  she 
said  to  him  these  words — Receive ^  most  6e- 
loved  son  the  scapular  of  thy  orders  a  sign 
of  my  confraternity^  a  privilege  both  to  tltee 
and  to  all  Carmelites^  in  which  he  that  dieth 
shall  not  suffer  eterncdfire  ;  behold  the  sign  of 
salvation,  a  safeguard  in  danger,  the  covenant 
of  peace,  and  everlasting  alliance, 

*'  Having  said  these  words,  she  left  the 
sacred  habit  in  his  hands  and  vanished.  This 
happened  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  A.D.  )251t 
in  the  Carmelite  convent  of  Cambridge,  which, 
like  that  of  London,  went  by  the  name  of 
Whitefriars,  so  called,  because  of  the  white 
upper  garment  that  those  religious  do  ordi- 
narily wear.  But  of  this  more  slndl  be  said 
in  the  chapter  following.  *' 

This  story  of  the  pattern  Scapular 
is  devoutly  believed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  In 
every  Roman  Catholic  print  shop  are 
to  be  seen  rude  drawings  of  the  delivery 
of  the  sacred  habit  to  Dr.  Stock ;  the 
reality  of  the  transaction  is  as  un- 
questioned an  article  of  faith  as  the 
truth  of  the  Church ;  hundreds  of 
thousands  wear  this  mystic  garb  as 
the  potent  preservative  against  all  dan- 
ger, and  the  sure  passport  to  the  favor 
of  the  Queen  of  heaven.  And  we  are 
painfully  conscious  that  there  are  many, 
even  among  educated  Roman  Catholics, 
who  will  feel  a  shrinking  from  our 
scepticism  as  fVom  profaneness,  if  not 
blasphemy. 

It  is  from  no  wish  to  hurt  their  feel- 
ings that  we  thus  write ;  but  in  duty 
to  our  country,  to  truth,  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  themselves,  we  feel 
bound  to  shew  the  legends  that  usurp 
the  place  of  Christian  instructlou  IwlVik 
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practical    teaching    of    the    Romish 
Church. 

After  the  pattern  miraculously  given 
to  Dr.  Stock,  the  Scapulars  are  made 
and  sold  at  every  chapel  in  Ireland. 
The  following  is  the  way  of  proceeding 
to  he  admitted  to  the  order : 

"  Those,  therefore,  that  desire  to  put  them- 
•elves  under  the  protection  of  the  most  imma« 
culate  and  ever  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Mount 
Carmel,  and  to  enjoy  the  aforesaid  privileges, 
by  entering  into  the  confraternity  of  the  holy 
scapular,  must  first  be  admitted  thereunto  by 
■ome  superior  of  the  order  of  the  Carmelitn, 
or  by  some  other  religious  of  the  same  order, 
that  hath  commission  from  the  superior  to 
admit  persons.  The  scapular  must  be  blessed, 
and  given  with  the  prayers  and  ceremonies, 
which  are  designed  for  that  purpose ;  also, 
according  to  the  laudable  custom  of  our  holy 
order,  the  names  of  those  that  receive  the 
scapular  are  to  be  written  down  in  the  book 
of  the  confraternity. 

"  The  scapular  must  be  made  of  cloth, 
•erge,  or  other  stuff,  and  not  of  silk,  though 
it  may  be  lined  with  silk,  or  embroidered  with 
gold  or  silver,  it  must  be  of  a  brown  or  tawney 
colour — the  reason  of  this  is,  because  it  is 
worn  in  honor  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  of  whom  it  is  attested  by  Baronius,  torn. 
1 .  annal  Carthagenia,  torn.  2.  homin.  4.  and 
by  others,  that  she  never  wore  silk  but  woollen, 
and  that  of  the  native  colour — so  Epiphanius, 
lib.  2.  cap.  23.  saith,  the  clothes  she  (the 
blessed  Virgin)  wore,  were  of  the  native  colour, 
which  doth  appear  by  the  veil  of  her  head  ; 
in  this,  therefore,  It  is  meet,  that  the  devoted 
children  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  should 
imitate  their  good  mother. 

*'  We  said  even  now,  that  when  any  one  en- 
ters first  into  the  confraternity,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  scapular  should  be  blessed ;  but  if 
that  comes  to  be  lost  or  worn  out,  another 
may  be  taken,  which  need  not  be  blessed. 

"The  scapular  is  to  be  worn  continually 
day  and  night,  and  never  to  be  taken  off  till 
death ;  also,  it  is  good  to  be  buried  with  it. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  may  wear  it  about 
their  necks — not  in  their  pockets,  or  in  their 
girdle,  nor  folded  in  their  breasts — for  it  being 
a  scapular,  must  be  worn  in  the  form  of  a 
scapular,  that  is  to  say,  a  vest,  or  habit,  that 
hangs  over  the  shoulders. 

'*  This  and  no  more  is  required  to  be  a 
member  of  the  holy  confraternity  of  our 
blessed  Lady's  scapular,  and  to  participate 
with  the  order  of  Mount  Carmel  in  all  the 
privileges  above-mentioned  ;  except  it  be  that 
which  we  speak  of  in  the  seventh  chapter,  so 
that  to  be  a  member  of  this  confraternity,  it 
is  no  way  necessary  to  abstain  from  flesh  on 
Wednesdays,  or  to  say  the  office  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  for  this  is  done  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  Sabbatine  bull.  Neither  is  there  any 
obligation  at  all  of  saying  seven  Paters  and 
tevmi  Ay»,  which  is  only  to  gain  tbt  indul- 


gence granted  by  Paul  V.  But  as  I  have 
already  said,  it  sufficcth  that  the  scapular  be 
received  lawfully,  and  worn  devoutly  without 
any  other  obligation. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  mere 
wearing  of  the  Scapular  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  enjoy  the  common  pri- 
vileges of  the  order :  any  thing  more 
is  extra  work,  and  will  be  paid  for  ac- 
cordingly. For  instance,  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  Sabbatine  Bull,  harder 
conditions  are  imposed : — 

**  1.  They  must  observe  chastity,  every 
one  according  to  his  condition,  which  doth 
not  hinder  but  that  they  may  lawfully  marry, 
but  as  long  as  they  are  married,  to  gain  this 
privilege,  it  is  necessary  that  they  preserve 
themselves  from  all  impurity ;  if  they  are 
married,  they  are  not  only  to  observe  care- 
fully the  fidelity  and  faith  of  wedlock,  but  if 
they  are  not  engaged  in  that  state,  the  vii^n 
is  obliged  to  preserve  virginity,  and  the  widow 
continency." 

"  2.  If  they  be  illiterate  persons  who  cannot 
read,  they  must  observe  all  the  feasts  of  the 
church,  and  abstain  from  flesh  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  throughout  the  whole  year, 
except  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
happen  to  fall  upon  one  of  those  days,  for 
then  they  may  eat  flesh." 

We  must  observe,  that  all  Scapu- 
larians  are  not  obliged  to  observe  this 
rigorous  fast  on  Wednesdays,  or  the 
other  inconvenient  restrictions  neces- 
sary for  the  Sabbatine  Bull. 

'*  Now,  as  for  those  that  are  well  able  to 
read,  it  is  necessary  that  every  day  they  say 
the  great  or  little  oflfice  of  our  blessed  I<ady, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  holy  church, 
which,  if  they  perform,  they  may  freely  eat 
flesh  on  Wednesdays,  and  not  be  deprived, 
therefore,  of  any  grace  which  the  blessed 
Virgin  hath  promised  to  her  favorites- 
wherefore  it  is  a  manifest  error  that  some 
affirm,  viz.,  that  whosoever  doth  wear  the 
scapular,  is  obliged  to  abstain  from  flesh  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  whereas  this 
obligation  is  only  for  them  that  say  not  the 
office  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  nevertheless 
are  desirous  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  being 
soon  freed  out  of  purgatory,  as  it  doth  evi* 
dently  appear  by  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Lady  to  John  XXII.  and  related  by  him 
in  the  Sabbatine  Bull." 

To  meet  the  incredulity  that  might 
naturally  exist  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Scapular,  our  author  thus  argues  :— 

*'  Wherefore  I  will  conclude  with  what  is 
related,  4  Kings,  v.  1 S.  Naaman  tht  SvriaB, 
who  was  infected  with  leprosy,  was  tM  by 
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Eliwas  the  prophet :  go  and  wash  in  Jordan 
•even  times  and  thou  shalt  be  clean ;  but  he 
contemning  to  follow  this  advice,  as  a  thing 
that  would  not  at  all  avail  hiro,  was  empha- 
tically exhorted  thereto  by  his  servant,  in 
this  manner:  if  the  prophet  had  bid  thee 
tome  great  thing,  thou  oughtest  to  have  done 
it ;  how  much  rather  then,  when  he  said  to 
thee  wash  and  be  clean.  I  say  the  same  at 
present,  concerning  the  sacred  habit  of  the 
■capular.  If  our  blessed  Lady  had  bid  us  do 
•ome  great  act,  we  ought  to  do  it ;  how  much 
rather  then  when  she  saith — wear  my  livery, 
and  you  shall  not  suffer  eternal  fire  t  If  she 
had  enjoined  us  to  make  great  abstinence; 
to  undergo  some  rigorous  mortification;  or 
to  underUke  a  long  and  tedious  pilgrimage, 
with  this  condition,  that  we  should  be  freed 
firom  eternal  damnation — from  the  torments 
of  pnrgatory,  and  from  the  many  dangerous 
erents  which  easily  do  befall  us  in  this  life- 
right  reason  would  dictate  to  us,  that  we 
ought  to  attempt  any  thing  for  the  obtaining 
of  BO  great  a  good ;  how  much  more  then, 
when  she  had  annexed  these  and  many  more 
extraordinary  graces,  to  the  reception  only, 
and  devout  wearing  the  holy  habit  of  the 
•capular,  with  a  final  confidence  in  her  holy 
protection?  But  you  will,  perhaps,  with 
Naaman,  object,  what  does  such  a  weak  thing 
arail  us  as  the  scapular  is  I  To  this  I  answer 
with  the  apostle — 1  Cor.  i.  27.  The  weak 
things  of  the  world  hath  God  chosen,  that 
lie  might  confound  the  strong.  He  that 
made  choice  of  this  weak  element  of  water  to 
wash  us  from  original  sin,  which  is  so  deeply 
indicated  in  us  by  the  prevarication  of  our 
first  lather,  Adam,  hath  made  use  of  the  weak 
habit  of  the  scapular  to  produce  those  ex- 
cellent effects  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  following : 

**  It  is  no  new  thing  to  Almighty  God  to 
make  nse  of  the  clothes  and  garments  of 
■atnts,  in  order  to  the  efifccting  of  prodigious 
things.  The  mantle  of  our  holy  patriarch, 
St.  Elias,  divided  twice  the  water  of  Jordan 
— 4  King  2.  The  shadow  of  St.  Peter  did 
cure  all  diseases — Acts  v.  15. 
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The  handkerchiefs  and  napkins  of  St. 
Paul  did  drive  away  all  evil  spirits,  and  heal 
•U  sorts  of  infirmities— Acts  xix.  1 2 — never- 
theless, oor  Saviour  did  never  so  frequently 
eoncnr  with  the  relics  of  any  saints,  to  the 
effecting  of  such  like  things,  as  he  had  done 
with  the  sacred  habit  of  his  Virgin  Mother  ; 
which  be  aeems  to  have  made  choice  of,  that 
he  may  thereby  demonstrate  to  the  world, 
both  the  efficaciousness  of  her  intercession 
and  the  height  of  her  merits  and  glory.  Fur 
daring  these  fi}ur  hundred  year»,  ever  since 
the  time  of  St.  Simon  Stock,  most  miraculous 
and  extraordinary  things  have  been,  and  daily 
are  done  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world,  by  the  intercession  of  the  most  bleraed 
Virgin  Marv  of  Moont  Carmcl,  and  by  mt-ans 
of  bar  sacred  scapnlar*  Wherefore,  courteous 
leadery  teeing  tJum  bait  ai  hand  so  easy  and 


efficacious  a  way  of  promoting,  both  by  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  goods,  thou  wilt,  if 
thou  art  wise,  forthwith  make  use  of  it,  if 
thou  dost  not,  it  cannot  be  attributed  but  to 
thy  negligence  of  that  important  affair  of  thy 
salvation,  which  thou  oughtest  principally  to 
mind;  and  if  thou  comest  at  last  miserably 
to  lose  thyself,  God  will  have  just  cause  to 
object  against  thee,  what  he  objected  against 
the  Israelites. — Osea,  xiv.  9,  thy  perdition 
is  on  thyself. 

"  The  last  privilege  of  those  that  are  enrolled 
in  the  confraternity  of  the  sacred  scapular,  is 
contained  in  these  words  ef  our  blessed  Lady 
to  St.  Simon  Stock — £cce  signum  salutis 
salus  in  periculis ;  and  it  is  a  perpetual  safe- 
guard from  all  manner  of  perils,  as  well  by 
sea  as  by  land ;  a  protection  and  defence 
against  fire,  thunder,  and  lightning;  many 
tempests  have  been  appeased  by  the  scapular  ; 
many  fires  have  been  quenched ;  many  sorts 
of  infirmities  have  been  cured  ;  grievous  con- 
tagions have  been  overcome ;  the  devils  have 
been  put  to  flight ;  and  it  is  the  most  speedy 
and  efficacious  remedy  against  witchcraft, 
fai^ci nations,  and  enchantments,  that  can  bo 
found.  All  this  may  be  manifested  by  several 
examples. 

"  If  the  pious  reader  desire  to  know  of 
them  particularly,  he  must  repair  to  greater 
volumes,  which  treat  of  this  matter.  Amongst 
others,  Lesana  de  Palron  Marie,  cap.  6,  9, 
and  Thcophilus  Raymundus,  of  the  society 
of  Jesus,  in  the  scapul.  carthag.  carm  cap.  6, 
hath  many  examples  of  those  that  have  been 
freed  from  the  devils,  A'om  fire,  water,  wild 
beasts,  sickness,  witchcrafts,  danger  in  child- 
bed, from  pistol-shots,  and  many  other  ill 
accidents,  by  means  of  the  scapular.  But  it 
may  suffice  to  convince  us,  with  how  much 
reason  Laurentius  a  Sancto  Victore  had 
said — happy  are  they  that  are  clothed  with 
the  habit  and  mantle  of  the  blessed  Virgin ; 
and  so  I  conclude  this  devout  treatise,  which 
I  dedicate  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Added  to  this  history  of  the  Scapu- 
lar, is  a  brief  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
from  which  we  will  present  our  readers 
with  a  few  extracts. 

"  The  Virgin  Mary  was  the  most  perfect 
model  of  all  other  virtues.  St.  Ambrose,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  sacred  book  on  virginity, 
exhorts  virgins  in  particular  to  make  her  life 
the  rule  of  their  conduct : — *  Let  the  life  and 
virginity  of  Mary,'  says  he,  *be  set  down 
before  you  as  a  looking-glass,  in  which  ii 
seen  the  pattern  of  chastity  and  virtue.  The 
first  spur  to  imitation  is  the  nobility  of  the 
inaj<ter.  What  more  noble  than  the  mother 
of  God?  She  was  a  virgin  in  body  and 
mind,  whose  candour  was  incapable  of  deceit 
or  disguise;  humble  in  heart;  grave  in 
words ;  wise  in  her  resolutions.  She  spoke 
seldom  and  little;  read  Oitiduouslg,  and 
placed  her  confidence,  not  \ii  incoxunaXeoX 
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riches,  but  in  the  prayers  of  the  poor.  Being 
always  employed  with  fervour,  she  would  have 
no  other  witness  of  her  heart  but  God  alone, 
to  whom  she  referred  herself,  and  all  things 
she  did  or  possessed.  She  injured  no  one, 
was  benificent  to  all,  honored  her  superiors, 
envied  not  her  equals,  shunned  vaiu  glory, 
followed  reason,  ardently  loved  virtue.  Her 
looks  were  sweet,  her  discourse  mi'dy  her 
behaviour  modest.  Her  actions  had  nothing 
unbecoming,  her  gait  nothing  of  levity,  her 
voice  nothing  of  overbearing  assurance.  Her 
exterior  was  all  so  well  regulated,  that  in  her 
body  was  seen  a  picture  of  her  miod,  and  an 
accomplished  model  of  all  virtues.  Her 
charities  knew  no  bound  ;  temperate  in  her 
diet,  she  prolonged  her  fasts  severed  days, 
and  the  most  ordinary  meats  were  her  choice, 
not  to  please  the  taste,  but  to  support  nature. 
The  moments  which  we  pass  in  sleep,  were 
to  her  a  time  for  the  sweetest  exercises  of 
devotion.  It  was  not  her  custom  to  go  out 
of  doors,  except  to  the  temple,  and  this 
idways  was  in  the  company  of  her  relations,* 
&c.  The  humble  and  perfect  virtue  of  Mary 
raised  in  St  Joseph  the  highest  opinion  of 
her  sanctity,  as  appeared  when  he  saw  her 
with  child.  *  This  is  a  testimony  of  the 
sanctity  of  Mary,*  says  St.  Jerome,  *  that 
Joseph,  knowing  her  chastity,  and  admiring 
what  had  happened,  suppressed  in  silence  a 
mystery  which  he  did  not  understand.' — 
Another  ancient  writer  improves  the  same 
remark,  crying  out,  '  O  1  inestimable  com- 
mendation of  Mary  1  Joseph  rather  believed 
her  virtue  than  her  womb,  and  grace  rather 
than  nature.  He  thought  it  more  possible 
that  Mary  should  have  conceived  by  miracle 
without  a  man,  than  that  she  should  have 
sinned.*  Yet  this  sanctity  of  Mary,  which 
was  a  subject  of  admiration  to  the  highrat 
heavenly  spirits,  consisted  chiefly  in  ordinary 
actions,  and  in  the  purity  of  heart  and  fervour 
with  which  she  performed  them." 

Where  so  much  information  as  to 
the  life^  and  looks,  and  fasts  of  Mary 
has  heen  obtained,  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive. No  reference  is  given  to  St. 
Jerome,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe 
the  father  answerable  for  all  the  non- 
sense that  is  put  into  his  mouth- 
especially  the  flat  contradiction  of  St. 
Matthew  in  his  account  of  the  feelings 
of  Joseph. 

One  more  extract,  commenting  on 
the  visit  of  the  angel,  and  we  have 
done. 

*'  The  moment  God  had  chosen  her  to  be 
his  mother,  he  exacted  from  her  the  most 
authentic  proofs  of  an  inviolable  attachment 
to  purity.  Thus  it  is  not  in  a  crowd,  or  in 
idle  conversation,  but  in  retreat,,  that  the 
angel  finds  her.  It  is  not  from  the  dis- 
traction of  divenions  and  entertainments  that 


he  calls  her  aside  to  deliver  his  message. 
No  ;  she  is  alone  in  her  house  with  the  door 
shut ;  and,  as  St.  Ambrose  says.  *  he  must 
])c  an  angcl  that  gets  entrance  there.*  Hence, 
according  to  the  same  holy  father,  it  wax  not 
the  angeVs  appearance  that  gave  her  trouble, 
for  he  will  not  have  it  to  be  doubted  but 
heavenly  visions  and  a  commerce  with  the 
blessed  spirits  had  been  familiar  to  her  ;  but 
what  alarmed  her,  he  says,  was  the  angel's 
appearing  in  human  form,  in  the  shape  of  a 
young  man.  (!!!)  What  might  add  to  her 
fright  on  the  occasion,  was  his  addressing  her 
in  the  strain  of  praise,  which  kind  of  words 
flattery  often  puts  in  the  mouths  of  ill-design- 
ing men.  (I !)  And  how  few,  alas  I  are  able  to 
withstand  such  dangers  ?  But  Mary,  guarded 
by  her  modesty,  is  in  confusion  at  expressions 
of  this  sort,  and  dreads  the  least  appearance  of 
deluding  flattery.  (! !)  Such  high  commenda- 
tions made  her  cautious  how  she  answers,  till 
in  silence  she  more  fully  considered  of  the 
matter.  '  She  resolved  in  her  mind,*  sayi 
St.  Luke,  *  what  manjier  of  salutation  this 
should  be.*  Ah!  what  number  of  innocent 
souls  have  been  corrupted  for  want  of  using 
the  like  precautions.  Mary  is  retired,  but 
how  seldom  now-a-days  are  young  virgins 
content  to  stay  at  home?  Mary  is  silent 
when  commended,  and  answered  not  a  word, 
till  she  had  well  considered  what  she  ought 
to  say ;  but  now  it  is  to  be  feared  that  young 
women  never  think  so  little  as  when  they  are 
entertained  by  flattery.  Every  soothing  word 
is  but  too  apt  to  slide  over  the  ear  to  the 
heart ;  and  who  can  tell  what  multitudes 
by  their  unweary  methods  suffer  shipwreck 
of  their  mode<<ty,  and  then  of  their  purity- 
For  how  can  this  be  long-lived,  after  having 
lost  all  its  guardians?  No,  it  cannot  be. 
Unless  a  virgin  be  assiduous  in  prayer  and 
spiritual  reading,  modest  in  her  dress,  prudent 
and  wary  in  her  choice  of  company,  and 
extremely  careful  in  the  government  of  her 
eyes  and  tongue,  when  she  happens  to  be  in 
conversation  with  the  other  sex,  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  either 
her  heart  is  already  betrayed,  or  in  danger  of 
being  vanquished  by  the  next  assault  of  her 
spiritual  enemy.  A  dread  of,  and  a  speedy 
flight  from  all  dangerous  occasions,  is  the 
only  security  from  virtue  and  innocence. 
Presumption  wants  no  other  tempter.  Even 
Mary,  though  confirmed  in  grace,  was  only 
secure  by  this  fear  and  distrust  in  hersell** 

If  our  readers  recollect  the  pious 
language  of  the  salutation  of  the  angel, 
they  will  probably  see  but  little  ground 
for  any  modest  alarm  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  object  of  his  visit. 

We  have  done  with  our  task,  and 
our  extracts  from  our  author.  They 
have  been  faithfully  copied  from  a  book 
enjoymg  immense  circulation  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Tlus^ 
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and  books  like  it,  are  the  substitutes 
for  the  Bible.  The  wearing  of  a  scapu- 
lar is  substituted  for  the  reUgion  taught 
by  the  Gospel — the  legends  of  Mount 
Carmel,  and  Dr.  Stock,  for  the  history 
of  the  Scripture  narrative.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  su- 
perstitious veneration  with  which  the 
Scapular  is  regarded.  This  little  book 
contains  but  the  less  monstrous  of  the 
fictions  of  popular  belief.  An  un- 
written tradition  abundantly  fills  up  the 


written  gospel  of  the  Scapularian;  and 
wonderful  as  are  the  legends  we  have 
quoted,  we  must  remind  our  readers 
tliat  these  are  intended  for  the  edu- 
cated portion  of  our  peasantry;  into 
what  monstrous  fictions  this  mythology 
may  be  still  further  degraded  in  passing 
to  tlie  vulgar  and  utterly  illiterate  por- 
tion of  the  people,  it  needs  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  superstitions  of 
the  Irish  peasantry^  even  to  form  a 
g^ess. 


[As  a  fitting  sequel  to  this  article,  we  extract  from  Carleton's  "  Father  Butler" 
the  following  Rhanh  or  pious  hymn,  in  use  among  the  peasantry.  We  believe 
it  to  be  perfectly  genuine  ;  a  fact,  indeed,  for  which  Mr.  Carleton's  authority  is 
sufficient  to  vouch.  The  chronological  mistakes  are  scarcely  more  ridiculous 
than  we  have  quoted  above.] 

"    THE   BLESSED    SCAPULAR. 

A  holy  Rbanh  composed  by  St.  Patrick,  St.  Colm-Kilh,  an*  St  Bridged,  and 
havin*  been  lost  to  the  faithful  for  centhries,  uftherwards  revealed  to  a  blessed  friar 
in  a  dbrame. 

'(  Och  1  St.  Jozeph  was  a  carpenther  iv  credit  and  reoown, 
St.  Pether  was  a  fisher-man  an*  lived  in  Jeroozlem  town : 
St.  Paul  to  be  a  tint-maker  he  willin'ly  did  choose. 
And  in  passin*  thro*  the  Wildherness  he  made  them  for  the  Jews. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  an*  Jahn, 
Purtect  the  bed  that  we  lie  aa. 
"Whack  I  vanithee  astore  wuilboiroh  orht  I 

<*  When  first  the  holy  Scapular  St.  Abraham  had  got. 
He  gave  it  to  his  daughter  Madge,  an*  she  gave  id  to  Lot| 
An'  Lot  bein*  now  a  Carmelite,  be  gav*d  id  to  his  wife. 
Who  for  the  mere  refusin*  id  had  like  to  lose  her  life. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Jjuke,  an'  Jahn, 
Purtect  the  bed  that  we  lie  an. 
Whack  I  vanithee  astore  wuil  boiroh  orht  / 

«  St.  Augustus  meetin*  Lot  wan  day,  afore  he  was  convarted. 
Begun  to  scoff  the  Scapular  an*  all  that  Lot  assarted. 
Bud,  snys  Lot,  says  he,  id's  plain  that  you*re  an  Antithrinitaarian, 
Bud  afore  you  die,  it*ll  come  to  pass  that  you'll  die  a  Scaperlaarian. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  an'  Jahn, 
Purtect  the  bed  that  we  lie  an. 
Whack  I  vanithee  astore  wuil  boiroh  orht ! 

■<  Then  came  the  flood  for  forty  years,  an*  swept  away  the  arth. 
In  which  the  chronicle  does  tell  there  was  a  mighty  darth, 
Bud  all  this  time  the  Scapular  was  never  in  the  dark, 
Bekase  that  St.  Mathoosalem  he  wore  it  in  the  Ark. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  an'  Jahn, 
Purtect  the  bed  that  we  lie  an. 
Whack  I  vanithee  astore  wuil  boiroh  orht  I 

«  Then  next  upon  this  blessed  Rhanh  does  come  St.  Simon  Stock, 
Who  the  blessed  Virgin  did  pronounce  (lie  flower  iv  the  flock  ; 
*Twa8  he  that  first  iuvinted  id,  as  you  may  undherstand, 
And  recav'd  the  blessed  patthern  from  the  Virgin  Mary*8  hand. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  an*  Jahn, 
Purtect  the  bed  that  we  lie  an. 
Whack  !  vanithee  astore  wuil  boiroh  wrht  t 
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Wheti  Jonas  be  sojoarned  in  the  belly  \v  the  whnle, 
*TwBi  he  that  had  the  Scapular  upon  'im  TU  be  bale, 
Duv  ye  think  that  af  he  hadn't  id  the  whale  'ud  be  so  slack, 
As  that  he  would  be  the  customer  to  ever  let  *im  back  ? 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  an*  Jahn, 
Purtect  the  bed  that  we  lie  an. 
Whack  I  vanithee  astore  wuil  boiroh  orht ! 

*'  Then  glory  to  the  Scapular,  an'  may  id  never  fail, 
May  every  wan  that  wears  id  be  as  pious  as  the  whale. 
Whoever  has  the  tooth-ache  will  meet  a  good  reward, 
For  if  they  ware  the  Scapular  they'll  never  get  it  hard« 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  an*  Jahn, 
Purtect  the  bed  that  we  lie  an. 
WJiack  I  vanithee  astore  wuil  boitoh  orht  I 

«  All  pious  Christhens  that  repate  this  Rhan  wud  thrae  devotion, 
They  need  not  be  afenrd  iv  all  the  wather  in  the  ocean  ; 
The  blessed  Virgin,  too,  will  grant  whatever  they  desire. 
An*  they'll  be  always  saved  both  from  wather  an'  from  fire. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  an'  Jahn, 
Purtect  the  bed  that  we  lie  an. 
Whach  t  vanithee  astore  wuil  boiroh  orht  /" 


A   LSOEND  OP   ULSTER  IN    1641. 


CH4FTBE   I. 


When  the  commissioners  came  over 
to  Ireland,  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment  of    King  James    the    First   of 
England,  to  apportion  the  confiscated 
lands  of  the  rebel  chiefs  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  to  the  London  com- 
panies ;  many  spirited  individuals  also 
obtained  similar  grants  though  of  lesser 
extent.       Among   the   latter   persons 
who   accompanied    them.    Sir   David 
Fitzowen  came  to  see  his  grant  of  a 
thousand   acres,   and  bethink  him  of 
the  expediency  of  making  it  altogether 
his  future  home,    or   appointing  an 
agent  to  overlook  its  concerns,  himself 
and  his  family  enjoying  the  security 
and  comforts  of  England,  till  a  more 
settled  state  of  things  had  taken  place. 
But  Sir  David  was  an  old  soldier  and 
considered  that  his  property  would  be 
turned  to  better  account,  and  become 
sooner   valuable,    by    overlooking   its 
settlement  himself,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  proper  agent,  residing  on  or 
near  the  spot. 

Sir  David  therefore  accompanied 
the  king's  commissioners,  and  when 
his  portion  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
nought  met  his  eyes  for  miles  around 
but  rugged  uncultivated  mountains 
and  plains,  tangled  brakes,  and  deep 
jnora3se8,  without  one  wreath  of  carl 


ing  smoke  to  point  out  the  habita- 
tion of  a  himian  being,  except  as  he 
stood  on  an  insulated  mass  of  basaltic 
rock,  and  looked  eastward^  where  the 
possessions  of  the  Macdonnell  seemed 
to  say  that  humanity  was  not  quite 
extinct.  Macdonnell  alone  retained 
his  ancient  residence  of  all  the  chiefs 
of  Ulster  for  many  miles  around,  for 
he  alone  had  preserved  his  allegiance 
and  proved  himself  a  good  subjects 
how  different  soever  might  have  been 
some  of  his  immediate  ancestors. 
His  Castle  of  Dunluce  and  its  wide 
domain  stood  in  solemn  grandeur, 
overlooking  and  protecting  the  smiling 
expanse  of  cultivation  amidst  the 
barren  waste. 

"  Here,  then,"  said  the  knight,  "  is 
my  lot  cast.'*  And  surely  a  more  lovely 
outline  of  country  never  met  the  ken  of 
mortal  eye.  The  Bann  flowed  in  rapid 
and  troubled  swiftness  to  its  ocean 
bed,  at  a  few  miles  distance,  having 
just  escaped  the  high  reef  of  rocks 
which  crossed  its  path,  except  where 
&  deep,  narrow  channel  suffered  it  to 
flow  uninterruptedly  through.  The 
river  was  swoln  by  the  torrents  of 
rain  which  had  continued  to  fall  with 
more  than  accustomed  violence  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  Augusty 
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and  was  tumbling  and  tossing  with 
rapid  motion  until  it  met  the  foaming 
and  overwhelminjor  waves  of  the  ever 
restless  ocean.  The  scene  was  lovely 
in  the  extreme,  although  desolate, 
almost,  in  the  same  proportion ;  and 
Sir  David  and  his  followers  took  pos- 
session of  the  apportioned  tract  with 
the  delight  of  way-worn  travellers,  a 
spot  which  lacked  nothing  hut  manual 
labour  and  human  habitations  to  ren- 
der it  a  perfect  paradise. 

The  outline  of  the  country  over 
which  they  looked  was  perfect  in  its 
combinations;  they  stood,  as  I  said, 
on  the  summit  of  a  huge  mass  of  ba- 
saltic rock,  and  as  Sir  David  cast  his 
eyes  around  him,  the  gently  swelling 
hills,  the  river  winding  its  way  to  the 
bright  and  boundless  sea,  its  southern 
shores  confined  by  abrupt  headlands, 
were  easily  traced  in  bold  perspective 
many  miles  to  the  eastward,  while  to 
the  west  a  loftier  range  of  moim- 
tains  terminated  the  prospect. 

"  But,"  said  the  old  servant  who 
attended  Sir  David,  <<  neither  beast 
nor  body  have  shown  themselves  here 
for  this  many  a  year,  I  think." 

*'  And  lucky  may  you  be  if  they 
leave  you  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
this  land,"  said  the  commissioners, 
who  knew  the  chances  of  such  a  tract 
being,  at  no  distant  period,  again  the 
subject  of  dispute  if  not  well  guarded. 

Sir  David  Fitzowen's  experience  in 
the  uncertain  tenure  of  property  ob- 
tained as  his  was,  made  him  bring 
with  him  some  of  his  old  soldiers, 
whose  serviceable  age  was  past,  but 
who  promised,  from  their  long  expe- 
rience, and  well  tried  attachment  to 
himself,  to  be  good  guardians  of  his 
future  home,  as  tenants  and  house  ser- 
vants. He  knew  it  was  necessary  to 
place  persons  trustworthy  in  so  dif- 
ficult a  situation  to  guard  against  the 
intnirsions  of  the  natives ;  but  though 
his  orders  were  strict  to  withstand 
clums  from  the  wandering  outcasts, 
he  was  equally  positive  in  his  com- 
mands that  the  powerless  wanderers 
who  came  for  food,  medicine,  or  em- 

Eloyment,  should  never  be  neglected ; 
oping  thus  to  wear  out  the  memory 
of  hxirdships  for  which  he  was  not 
otherwise  accountable,  although  fol- 
lowing strictly  in  the  course  of  re- 
tributive justice,  he  could  not  but 
dei^ore  them. 

N«T6r  WM  a  political  measure  so 


fully  justified,  both  l^  its  antecedents 
and  its  consequences,  as  the  plantation 
of  Ulster.  It  terminated  a  period  of 
misery  and  strife,  for  which  no  other 
adequate  remedy  could  be  found,  and 
was  the  commencement  of  a  period  of 
order  and  tranquillity,  unexampled  in 
the  rest  of  Ireland.  From  1608, 
when  the  order  passed,  for  the  expul- 
sion  of  the  chiefs  and  natives,  to  161^, 
when  the  new  settlement  was  madey 
the  province  might  be  said  to  have 
been  desolate ;  nor  were  the  final 
arrangements  concluded  until  the  date 
which  fixed  our  friend  Sir  David 
Fitzowen  amongst  the  settlers  on  the 
spot  above  noticed  in  the  year  1 620. 

Twelve  years  was  a  period  one 
would  think  sufiicient  to  have  given 
an  altered  tone  of  feeling  to  the 
remnants  of  a  race  affected  by  such 
a  severe  decree,  particularly  as  the 
chiefs  not  swept  away  by  their  .obsti- 
nate resistance  to  constituted  autho- 
rities, had  emigrated  into  foreign 
lands,  and  many  with  their  followers 
were  become  loyal  subjects  of  foreign 
powers.  None  had  appeared  among 
their  ancient  haunts ;  the  lands  were 
lying  in  their  rank  luxuriance  of 
herbage,  which  no  cattle  browsed, 
and  the  towns  with  their  ruined  walls, 
in  which  no  hearth  had  blazed;  the 
churches  unroofed,  their  doors  and 
windows  destroyed,  and  no  signs  that 
their  hallowed  precincts,  either  within 
or  without,  had  been  trodden  on,  or 
even  the  last  rites  of  humanity  to  a 
departed  friend  been  exercised  by 
making  for  him  here  a  grave.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  province,  par- 
ticularly near  the  devoted  city  of 
Derry,  when  Ulster  was  re-peopled 
by  a  new  race  of  more  peace- 
able subjects  from  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Spirited  individuals  from 
Scotland,  England,  and  Wales  had 
grants  of  land,  either  as  rewards  for 
past  services,  or  by  purchase;  and 
with  the  London  companies  who  un- 
dertook so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
northern  settlements,  formed  a  com- 
pacted body  of  strength  which  gave 
confidence  and  good  hopes  to  the 
smaller  undertaker :  soon  all  was 
smiling  and  thriving  around  these 
colonies.  Well  cultivated  and  abim- 
dantly  stocked  farms,  surrounded  the 
newly  repaired  churches  in  the  coimtry 
districts,  while  large  and  populous 
towns  sprang  from  the  ashes  oC  v^n&sisc 
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habitations,  with  renovated  beauty  and 
increased  convenience,  repeopled  as 
they  were  by  a  new  and  motley  race 
of  inhabitants,  mutually  depending  on 
each  otber  for  assistance  in  distress 
and  danger,  and  mutually  exercising 
the  rites  of  hospitality  with  cheerful 
hearts  throughout  the  province. 

Sir  David  Fitzowen  was  a  widower, 
and  the  father  of  two  sons,  the  eldest 
about  ten  years,  and  the  youngest  a  child 
of  little  more  than  three,  when  he  ac- 
companied the  commissioners  to  Ire- 
land. He  planned  his  own  and  his 
tenant's  residences,  and  of  course  left 
his  children  in  England  till  he  coulil 
ensure  for  them  a  more  settled  home. 
The  eldest  was  placed  at  a  good 
school,  and  the  youngest  under  the 
care  of  an  amiable  young  lady  who 
had  lately  married  one  of  Sir  David's 
early  friends,  and  for  whom  he  had 
procured  the  appointment  to  the  little 
dilapidated  parish  church  near  where 
his  own  house  was  designed  to  be 
erected.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  clergy- 
man above  mentioned,  accompanied 
the  commissioners,  and  the  party 
who  were  appointed  to  apportion  the 
church  property,  as  well  as  that  be- 
longing to  the  other  settlers  ;  and  by 
his  steady  interference  in  defence  of 
her  rights,  saved  much  of  her  income. 
The  very  scanty  records  and  ill-defined 
boundaries  left  by  the  hands  of  the 
spoilers,  made  this  a  difficult  opera- 
tion, and  little  satisfactory  to  many 
of  the  new  settlers,  particularly  those 
from  Scotland,  who  brought  over  with 
them  their  religious  prejudices  against 
episcopacy,  and  therefore  were  not 
quite  satisfied  with  any  order  of  things 
which  should  place  a  ministry  out  of 
the  power  of  popular  jurisdiction. 
With  Sir  David,  and  such  enlightened 
settlers,  the  claims  of  the  church  were 
easily  adjusted  ;  they  were  even  more 
than  met.  Brought  up  in  the  bosum 
of  the  church  of  England,  with  the 
reminiscences  of  his  youth,  and  the 
tradition  of  his  ancestors,  he  needed 
not  to  be  reminded  of  the  influence 
which  a  little  worldly  property  gives  to 
the  clergyman,  that  no  abject  want 
may  make  him  miss  that  due  respect 
from  his  humbler  parishioners,  or  ex- 
clude him  from  participating  in  the 
society  (»f  his  wealthier  neighbours 
A^  a  companion  and  a  friend. 

Sir  David  coidd  scarcely  be  called  a 
vettj^  inhAbitant  of  his  beautiful  resi- 


dence, until  the  summer  of  the  year 
16*20,  though  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  there,  but  his  eldest  son,  Hilary, 
being  to  be  transferred  from  one  of 
the  great  schools  in  England,  to  the 
important  business  of  active  life,  as  an 
officer  in  the  royal  corps  of  Life 
Guards,  he  now  came  over,  accom- 
panied by  him,  to  make  him  feel  the 
plea«iures  of  his  Irish  home,  and  cement 
his  love  for  his  little  brother,  before 
the  cares  and  pleasures  of  his  new  ca^ 
reer  should  have  wiped  them  too 
roughly  away  from  his  yoimg  mind. 
Owen  was  still  left  with  his  kind  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  was  now 
a  fine  lively  boy  nearly  eleven  years 
old,  when  the  delightful  event  of  his 
father  and  brother's  return  was  an- 
nomiced.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  had 
been  unfortunate  in  their  own  offspring, 
and  except  one  little  girl,  now  an  in- 
fant, they  had  seen  all,  six  in  number, 
deposited  in  the  grrave  as  soon  as  the 
light  had  met  their  eyes.  But  Owen 
was  one  of  the  most  robust  and  hardy 
little  fellows  in  the  country,  and  with 
his  restless  impatience  was  weary- 
ing all  who  came  in  his  way  to  know 
how  long  it  would  be  until  his  father 
and  soldier  brother,  Hilary,  should 
arrive  at  Owenstone  Hall.  At  lei^h 
the  long  looked  for  time  came;  it 
passed  as  the  happy  time  still  passes 
in  a  summer  vacation  in  happy  families, 
met  after  long  absences ;  but  it  made 
its  usual  advances  in  the  life  of  the  ac- 
tors, and  with  a  few  more  such  meet- 
ings and  partings,  left  Hilary  a  manly 
soldier,  and  little  Owen,  first  a  school- 
boy, and  then  a  young  soldier,  visiting 
his  home  for  the  last  time  before  he 
entered  on  his  military  career. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  David  and  the 
Morgans  had  settled  themselves  with 
as  little  to  disturb  their  peace  as,  in 
the  state  of  their  newly  acquired  pro- 
perty, could  be  expected  ;  and  after  a 
slight  alarm  of  fire,  never  quite  ac- 
counted for,  near  the  mansion  house, 
nothing  had  occurred,  to  give  them  dis- 
trust of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  It 
was  curious,  but  the  planner  and  exe- 
cutor of  the  burning  above-mentioned, 
could  not  be  traced  beyond  a  child, 
whose  love  of  eclat  alone  excited  him 
to  the  deed.  He  was  fed  and  clothed, 
and  assured  that  a  place  at  a  good  fire, 
with  a  plentiful  board,  should  never  be 
wanting  to  greet  him,  if  he  would  come 
and  live  among  the  settlavs.    Thus 
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couraged  he  at  length  came  often ; 
others  emboldened  by  his  success,  also 
came  ;  had  food  and  raiment  given 
them,  for  themselves  and  their  rela- 
tives in  the  momitains,  till  they  also, 
cheered  by  the  kind  treatment  they 
experienced,  came  and  made  their 
abode  near  the  Sassenach's  dwelling. 
By  degrees  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  stranger's  families  wore  away ; 
the  natives  appeared  to  live  in  peace 
amongst  them ;  and  their  miserable 
cabins  were  suffered  to  be  erected 
on  one  pretence  or  another,  at  the  back 
of  every  hillock  or  clump  of  trees,  not 
otherwise  occupied,  or  not  readily 
available  by  the  settlers  for  tillage. 
The  plough  and  the  mill-clack  did  its 
usual  work ;  the  sword  rested  in  its 
scabbard ;  hope  animated  the  bosoms 
of  all ;  and  peace  seemed  to  be  the 
handnudd  of  industry  and  hospitality. 
Tenants  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  of  more  than  ordinary  respec- 
tability, had  taken  the  farms  on  the 
Owenstone  estate ;  and  the  readier  to 
reconcile  the  natives,  who  had  settled, 
to  the  new  state  of  things.  Sir  David 
encouraged  them  to  intermarry  with- 
them,  and  did  not  object  even  to  his 
household  servants  mixing  themselves 
up  with  them  in  the  same  sacred  bonds^ 
hoping  thereby  to  strengthen  their  in- 
terest in  the  country,  and  give  the  na- 
tives more  confidence  among  them ; 
but  alas,  he  and  others  who  acted  thus 
liberally,  as  it  is  called,  sowed  the  seeds 
of  discord  and  discontent  they  did  not 
anticipate. 

The  cordial  hospitality  of  the  loyal 
chiefs  who  retained  their  possessions, 
soon  placed  our  friends  at  the  hall  and 
the  glebe  in  friendly  terms  with  them. 
But  they  were  a  small  and  scattered 
remnant.  The  Macdonnell  of  Dun- 
luce  was,  however,  a  host  in  liimself ; 
valiant,  loyal,  and  hospitable,  he  early 
hailed  the  settled  strangers  as  neigh- 
bours and  friends  ;  and  so,  until  the 
summer  of  1636,  little  occurred  to 
mark  the  time.  Sir  David  was  verg- 
ing on  that  term  of  life  when  the  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel  tells  us,  that  "  the 
life  of  man  is  but  labour  and  sorrow.*' 
His  sons,  both  soldiers,  whose  annual 
visits  to  enliven  the  hall  had  been,  by 
some  causes,  delayed  for  a  longer 
space  than  usual,  were  now  an- 
nounced as  likely  soon  to  arrive, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  in- 
erest;  no   \ea»,  in  Bhort>  than  the 


marriage  of  the  eldest  son,  who  was 
about  to  introduce  his  bride  to  his 
father  at  the  hall. 

Hilary,  now  a  Colonel  in  the  army, 
was  one  of  the  king's  life-guards  ;  his 
good  temper  and  good  disposition  alone 
had  preserved  him  from  the  serious 
scrapes  into  which  his  good  looks  and 
easy  circumstances  might  have  brought 
him.  His  talents  were  neither  shining 
nor  despicable;  but  his  love  of  ease  made 
him  a  less  conspicuous  person  than  from 
his  rank  and  fortune  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Owen,  the  youngest,  who,  from 
the  fostering  care  of  kind  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morgan,  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  public  school,  with 
high  and  ardent  spirits,  soon  after 
fighting  his  way  through  it,  and  mak- 
ing the  best  of  a  good  capacity,  so  as 
to  take  his  stand  in  learning  as  well  as 
in  feats  of  arms,  was  as  a  yoimger 
brother,  with  less  of  fortune's  goods, 
early  consigned  to  the  army  also  ;  but 
instead  of  remaining  in  England,  as  an 
oi*namental  soldier,  to  dress  and  look 
gay  on  parade,  he  was  sent  from  the 
first  on  foreign  service,  where  he  be^ 
came  as  much  distinguished  in  the 
camp  for  a  good  officer,  as  amongst  his 
associates  for  a  good  man  and  a  gentle- 
.man.  His  visit  at  this  time  was  a  most 
delightful  addition  to  the  pleasure  of 
all  parties,  and  though  his  duties  would 
not  permit  his  remaming  to  partake  of 
all  the  gay  scenes  prepared  for  their 
reception  at  Owenstone  Hall  and 
neighbourhood,  it  served  to  refresh 
his  memory  with  early  associations, 
strengthen  his  warmth  of  feeling  to  old 
friends,  and  endear  him  to  new  ones. 
The  Morgans  felt  for  him  as  a  son ; 
and  little  Alice,  now  a  child  of  12  years 
old,  clung  to  him,  as  the  brother  whose 
absence  she  had  deplored,  and  whom 
she  scarcely  knew  how  enough  to  value 
on  his  return  home.  When  his  depar- 
ture took  place,  her  silent  tears,  as 
any  thing  obtruded  itself  on  her  recol- 
lection, such  as  a  book  which  he  had 
been  reading  and  left  behind,  a  glove, 
even  a  broken  spur,  but  too  clearly 
shewed  the  interest  which  she  took  in 
him,  and  Owen  Fitzowen  loved  to  wit- 
ness the  warmth  of  feeling  evinced  by 
this  child  of  nature,  the  playmate  of 
his  early  days.  Sad  and  eventful  were 
the  times  which  were  past  ere  they  met 
again.     But  I  will  not  anticipate. 

When  the  Colonel  and  hb  lady  ar- 
rived, all  seemed  determined,  amongst 
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the  good  old  knight's  neighhours^  as 
well  as  himself,  that  nought  but  joy 
and  merriment  should  await  them,  and 
welcomes  and  general  rejoicings  usher- 
ed the  introduction  of  the  expected 
bridal  party.     It  is  always  a  fit  subject 
for  widely  diffused  pleasure  in  every 
land  ;  and  in  Ireland,  where  the  native 
sociabilities  are  so  warm,  and  the  widely 
spread  hospitalities  so  general,  it  could 
not  but  be  a  time  of  general  hilarity. 
The  nobility  though  but  few,  and  widely 
scattered,  with  the  gentry,  all  round 
paid  their  early  compliments,  and  their 
reception  and  return  of  civilities  were 
according  to  the  then  hospitable  mode. 
Of  those  who  assembled  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  need  say  little,  as  they  have  but 
little  to  do  with  the  main  story.     The 
lords  of  the  Ards,  and  lords  of  the 
Pale,   inhabited  districts  too  remote 
from  Owenstone  Hall,  to  be  upon  very 
sociable  terms  ;  vet  even  some  of  these 
stretched  a  point,  and  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  greet  the  new  married  pair. 
The  times,  as  I  said,  and  the  sociable 
nature    of  the   inhabitants,    brought 
together  distant  neighbours   on  less 
stirring  occasions  than  the  present ; 
little  sometimes  was  required  to  gather 
a  social  band  of  remote  and  now  al- 
most   unapproachable    families     over  . 
mountains  and  moors  hardly  practicable 
to  any  but  really  good  natured  persons, 
determined  to  use  all  exertions  to  join 
such  a  social  throng.      The  laws  of 
"  limitation  to  two  or  three  davs,"  were 
then  Hot  inserted  in  the  visiting  ticket. 
Many  days  of  festivity  were  consumed 
in  home  recreations,  which  were  re- 
lieved by  fishing,  hawking,  and  hunt- 
ing, the  otter  and  the  fox,  by  the  male 
part  of    the    company;    amusements 
which,  in  those  days,  were  partially  par- 
taken bv  the  females  also,  who,  with 
the  embroidery  frame,  the  toilet,  and 
games  of  chance,  contrived  to  divert 
much  of  the  morning,  while  the  dance 
and  song,  with  merry  games,  long  ba- 
nished to  the  nurserv  or  servants'  hall 
of  modern  days,  helped  to  keep  these 
large  assemblages  of  persons  in  toler- 
ably good  humour  with  themselves  and 
their  neighbours,  until  the  time  of  part- 
ing drew  near,  when  new  excuses  were 
found  to  renew  these  social  meetings. 
A  family  of  handsome  daughters,  whose 
loveliness  might  have  withered  on  the 
"  virj^in  thorn,"  but  for  these  assem- 
blages at  each  others  houses,  always 
kept  tlie  country  aiivey  for  it  must  in- 


deed be  a  stupid  party  which  could  not 
produce  another  wedding  or  two,  to 
keep  up  the  neighbourly  round  of  con- 
viviality. Too  frequently  the  little 
bickerings  of  national  prejudice  would 
spring  up,  particularly  amongst  the 
attendants  of  the  settlers  and  those  of 
the  ancient  nobility  ;  the  former  com- 
posed of  the  mixed  company  already 
mentioned,  and  the  latter  exclusively 
retaining  the  services  of  the  Irish  do- 
mestic,  who,  in  many  instances,  had 
been  the  foster  brother  of  the  chief 
himself,  and  therefore  little  brooked 
the  scorn  of  less  favoured  individuals. 

The  arrival  of  the  young  couple 
was  a  stirring  epoch  in  this  distant 
portion  of  the  British  em'^ire.  Re- 
port said  that  Mrs.  Fitzowen  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  which  observation 
confirmed  on  her  arrival.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  a  court  life  had  faded  the 
early  blush  of  youth,  and  mellowed 
down  her  loveliness  to  the  matronly 
charms  of  a  wife  of  28 ;  sufficiently 
young  to  enter  into  the  amusements  of 
her  youthful  acquaintances,  as  well  as 
old  enough  to  listen  to  and  profit  by 
the  sage  precepts  and  housewifely  ad- 
vice of  her  elder  neighbours,  assem- 
bled at  Owenstone  Hall  to  greet  her 
arrival,  and  admire  her  wedding 
clothes.  These  were,  of  course,  of 
the  costly  and  substantial  texture  and 
shape  which  formed  the  wardrobe  of 
a  fashionable  bride  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  Macdonnells  of  Dunluce  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Ards  were  amongst 
the  first  to  offer  their  friendly  congra- 
tulations to  Sir  David,  and  await  the 
arrival  of  the  young  married  couple 
with  kindly  welcomes  to  the  Irish 
shores.  The  good  clergyman  and  his 
wife  were  not  the  least  forward  in 
their  attentions,  for  none  more  cor- 
dially rejoiced  in  the  arrival  of  the 
happy  pair ;  and,  notwitlistanding  that 
the  noble,  the  courteous,  and  the  gB,y 
were  assembled  to  do  them  honour, 
the  unpretending  homebred  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morgan  lost  nothing  in  the  com- 
parison, but  gained  a  full  share  of  the 
regard  they  merited,  by  their  every- 
day attentions,  unrestricted  by  servi- 
lity and  flattery. 

The  Macdonnells  of  Dunluce  were 
descended  from  that  bold  bad  mant 
whose  faithless  conduct  to  the  unsus- 
pecting Irish  chief,  McQuillan,  had 
made  himself  master  of  a  large  tract 
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of  conntry  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
reaching  from  the  banks  of  the  beau- 
tiful river   Bush  to  the  foot  of  the 
Dall   Mountains.     The   story  of  this 
outrageous    transaction    is    too   well 
known  to  require  here  to  be  again  re- 
corded ;  suffice  it  to  say»  that,  how- 
ever the  land  was  originally  wrested 
frova  its  ancient  possessors,  this  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  and  sole  hei- 
ress of  the  Irish  chieftain,  M'Quillan, 
had  secured  to  their  descendant,  Ran- 
dal Macdonnell,  the  possession  of  the 
property,    with    general    satisfaction, 
whether  the  story  of  its  acquirement 
by  the  famous  Soriy  Boy  gained  cre- 
dence or  not,  for  he  was  a  man  uni- 
versally beloved.     No  one  had  more 
eminently    distinguished    himself    by 
loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  or  for  promo- 
ting the  English    interests  and    Ian- 
guage,  and  endeavouring   to  civilize 
his  countrymen,  than  the  Randal  Mac- 
donnell who  early  made  friends  with 
the  newly-arrived  Ck>lonel  and  Mrs. 
Fitxowen.     Sorly  Boy  had  resisted  all 
accommodation  with  the  English  go- 
vernment, except  for  a  time,  now  and 
then,  when  it  better  suited  his  crafty 
politics ;  but  repeated  rebellions  made 
him  be  reg^ded  as  a  froward  and  im- 
certain  subject.     His  son  Randal  con- 
stantly and  steadily  pursued  a  different 
line  of  conduct,  which  while  it  was 
beneficial  to  his  Irish  neighbours  and 
dependents,  advanced  him  to  the  good 
graces  of  his  sovereign,  who,  in  1618, 
called  him  to  the  peerage  as  Viscoimt 
Dunluce;    and,    in    the    autumn    of 
1620,  by  a  fresh  creation,  made  him 
Earl  of    Antrim.      His    being    thus 
ennobled,  flattered  the  vanity  of  his 
mother*s  powerful  partizans,  and  made 
him  a  linking  chain  between  the  Irish 
discontents  and  the  loyal  settlers.     He 
was  the  leader,  in  short,  of  all  good 
subjects  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  from 
his  station  and  character. 

The  Lady  Macdonnell  was  a  fa- 
shionable woman,  who  hod  lived  in  the 
English  Court  in  her  younger  days, 
and  hosfHtably  aided  her  lord  in  his 
efforts  towards  sociability  amongst  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood. 

The  visit  from  this  last  named  chief- 
tain was  most  gratifying  to  the  good 
Sir  David  and  his  newly-arrived  inte- 
resting family.  Arrangements  were 
soon  made  for  the  visit  being  return- 
ed; and  in  order  to  increase  the 
amutemeiU  of  the  viiU  it  was  settled 


that  the  Fitzowen  family  should  join 
the  Macdonnells  at  their  ancient  Cas- 
tle of  Dunluce,  and  from  Dunluce 
proceed  to  enjoy  the  more  refined  hos- 
pitalities of  the  newly-improved  Castle 
of  Glenarm,  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Antrim. 

Thus  early  in  their  intercourse,  I 
must  not  omit  to  remark  that  the 
good  clevgyman  and  his  wife  had 
gained  much  by  the  arrival  of  the 
newly-married  couple  ;  for  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan, many  years  younger  than  her 
husband,  found  in  Mrs.  Fitzowen  that 
friendly  and  elegant  associate  which 
the  north  of  Ireland  at  that  time 
rarely  presented.  Mrs.  Morgan  had 
a  cultivated  mind,  which  knew  how  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  neigh- 
bours, and  the  hope  of  seeing  an  only 
daughter  imbibe  the  more  refined 
manners  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion, 
as  well  as  partake  of  the  information 
which  the  secluded  spot  had  denied 
them,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
new  married  pair. 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  in  ill-health,  too, 
and  the  melancholy  thought  of  what 
might  be  the  result  of  her  illness 
was  less  painful,  when  as  she  noticed 
the  kind  interest  Mrs.  Fitzowen  seem- 
ed to  take  in  all  that  concerned  her 
gentle  Alice,  she  was  cheered  by 
thinking  her  protecting  kindness  might 
save  her  child  from  many  an  orphan's 
pang,  when  her  own  meek  head  should 
be  laid  in  its  kindred  clay.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, from  one  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  Wales,  might  well  feel  the 
comforts  of  the  newly-arrived  train  of 
followers,  who  brought  with  them 
more  congenial  habits  than  the  hardly 
reconciled  population  which  of  yore 
composed  the  cong7*egation  of  the 
neat  little  parish  church,  early  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ruins,  which 
had  been  one  of  Sir  David's  first  acts, 
even  before  his  own  wide  mansion  was 
completed.  Few  indeed  were  the 
converts ;  and  the  scattered  few  who 
might  have  swelled  the  peal  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  within  those  hallow- 
ed walls,  contented  themselves  with 
the  name  of  Protestant,  or  denied  the 
efficacv  of  Mr.  M.'s  ministrv,  tine- 
tured,  as  all  ranks  were,  by  the  grow- 
ing severities  of  Puritanism,  now  be- 
ginning to  rage  with  the  fury  of  re- 
bellion all  over  the  British  dominions. 
Who  can  paint  the  humble  pride,  may 
I  say?  of  a  minister  so  8ituAted«  at 
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meeting,  in  his  half-deserted  church, 
the  addition  of  a  few,  say  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  new  faces,  all  eagerly  turned 
towards  him  for  instruction,  after 
joining  in  the  beautiful  prayers  of  our 
English  Liturgy.  Mrs.  Fitzowen 
seemed  to  be  the  centre,  round  which 
all  turned;  for  she  was  most  obser- 
vant of  her  public  duties,  and  careful 
that  as  few  should  lose  the  privilege 
of  joining  the  congregation  at  church 
as  it  was  possible,  at  all  times.  In 
her  house  she  never  omitted  the  smal- 
lest attention  to  the  good  pastor  and 
his  gentle,  sickly  wife,  who  repaid  it 
by  that  ever  penetrating  manner  which 
cannot  be  resisted.  She  had  known 
much  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  a  nume- 
rous family  of  lovely  children,  and  her 
Alice  seemed  the  only  tie  to  make  her 
wish  not  to  follow  them  till  her  tender 
years  were  past,  or  some  better  hope 
should  cheer  her,  that  she  might  be  a 
useful  member  of  society,  and  more 
able  to  cope  with  the  cares  of  the 
world,  should  any  thing  deprive  her  of 
her  excellent  feither.  Of  her  own  life 
Mrs.  Morgan  had  but  faint  grounds 
to  hope  it  could  be  of  long  continu- 
ance. The  sweetness  with  which  Mrs. 
Morgan  proffered  the  common,  useful 
information  to  the  lady,  endeared  her 
greatly:  from  a  longer  residence  in 
Ireland  she  could  g^ve  information; 
recommend,  and  caution,  where  neces- 
sary ;  and  as  all  was  done  with  charity 
and  kindness,  Mrs.  Fitzowen  found 
her  neighbours  at  the  parsonage  al- 
most indispensable  to  her  happiness  at 
all  times.  The  little  Alice,  too,  was  a 
strong  link  m  the  endearmg  chain 
which  bound  the  Fitzowens  and  Mor- 
gans together.  I  think  I  can  no 
better  show  my  readers  the  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  the  fa- 
milies, than  by  recounting  the  conver- 
sation which  passed  when  Mrs.  Fitz- 
owen called  at  the  parsonage  to  bid 
her  friends  adieu,  before  she  set  off 
on  her  intended  excursion.  Mrs. 
Morgan  had  been,  for  some  days,  suf- 
fering from  increased  indisposition,  so 
that  she  had  not  been  able  to  go  to 
the  hall  as  usual ;  Alice  had,  there- 
fore, been  more  than  commonly  Mrs. 
Fitzowen*s  companion. 

The  poor  invalid  and  the  child 
seemed  to  feel  the  parting,  though  but 
for  a  short  time,  as  quite  an  affliction. 

'^  My  dear  Mrs.  Fitzowen,*'  said  the 
affectkmute  girl,  ^I  wish  you  were 


not  going  just  now ;  it  will  be  so  dull 
without  you;  for  I  am  beginning  to 
love  you  so  very  much  I  shall  miss  you 
every  where  ;  for  dear  mamma,  since 
this  last  sad  cold  of  her*s,  cannot  walk 
about  with  me  as  she  used  to  do.** 

"  Fie !  Alice,**  said  Mrs.  Fitzowen ; 
I  did  not  expect  to  hear  you  express 
regret  at  being  left  alone  with  your 
dear  papa  and  mamma.** 

''O  no,  indeed!  Mrs.  Fitzowen,  it  is 
not  that,"  said  the  almost  weeping 
girl,  turning  to  her  mother  with  eager 
and  affectionate  look,  and  taking  both 
her  hands ;  *"*  indeed  it  is  not  being 
lefi  alone  with  them  I  feel ;  it  is  that 
you  are  not  to  be  here  for  a  long 
while,  and  I  am  sure  dear  mamma  will 
miss  your  society  more  than  I  can ; 
for  I  cannot  talk  of  England,  and 
King  James,  and  King  Charles,  and 
his  beautifiil  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria, 
as  you  do.  When  I  read  to  her,  I 
want  so  many  things  explained,  that  I 
make  her  cough  more  troublesome,  by 
the  exertion :  but  you  talk  to  mamma, 
and  are  so  good  as  to  explain  all  my 
puzzling  questions,  which  are  for  ever 
presenting  themselves  to  me  in  my 
books  and  work,  that  I  think  you  save 
her  as  much  trouble,  and  give  her  as 
much  pleasure  almost  as  you  do  me.** 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan, 
"  Alice^has  expressed  my  sense  of  our 
obligations  to  you,  though  not  per- 
haps in  the  most  courteous  terms  to 
either  of  us.  She  has  forgotten  how- 
ever, how  much  we  shall  be  benefitted 
by  your  excursion  on  your  return, 
when  you  describe  to  us  the  beauties 
of  that  wonderful  coast,  where  I  have 
heard  the  marks  of  the  workmen's 
chisel  may  be  traced,  though  who  the 
workmen  were,  has  been  left  for  the 
lovers  of  the  marvellous  to  suggest. 
But  assuredly  the  Great  Architect  of 
all  which  we  behold  required  no  assis- 
tance from  human  hands,  to  enable 
him  to  accomplish  liis  most  stupen- 
dous earthly  wonders.** 

^^To  be  permitted  to  admire  and 
enjoy  the  beauties  and  wonders  with 
which  the  earth  is  full,"  said  Mrs. 
Fitzowen,  **  is  to  me  not  the  least  of 
the  bounties  of  Providence ;  '  For, 
what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him?  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
regardest  him?'* 

'*  My  dear  Mrs.  Fitzowen,  you  al- 
wavs  turn  our  thoughts  the  right  way, 
I  think,**  said  Mrs.  Morgan ;  ^*  and  as 
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Alice  says,  I  do  not  know  what  we 
shall  do  without  you  for  a  whole  fort- 
night: Alice  and  I  shall  watch  for 
your  return  with  less  patience  than  we 
ought ;  but  our  prayers  and  good 
wishes  will  follow  you." 

^^  I  am  sure  I  shall  long  for  your 
return,  and  so  will  all  the  people  about 
us,  poor  creatures/*  said  the  weeping 
Alice  ;  "  and  I  have  a  long  story  to 
tell  you  about  poor  Denny:  but  do 
dear  Mrs.  Fitzowen,  rememlier  to  tell 
me  all  you  see,  and  if  you  should  hear 
any  thing  about  the  giant,  which  is 
not  wicked,  do  remember  and  tell  me 
all  about  them." 

Notice  was  now  brought,  that  the 
boat  waited  to  take  the  lady,  with  her 


party,  on  the  purposed  excursion  to 
Dunluce.  All  seemed  to  feel  the  mo- 
ment as  one  of  pain,  and  the  adieus  of 
each  were  tinctured  with  various 
indications  of  regret.  Tender  pity 
and  kindness  was  imprinted  on  the 
features  of  Mrs.  Fitzowen ;  a  tear 
trembled  in  the  languid  eye  of  Mrs. 
Morgan,  while  a  desponding  shade 
crossed  its  look,  as  she  said  farewell: 
right  as  her  heart  was,  firm  as  was  her 
trust  in  the  mercies  of  God,  she  could 
not  but  feel  that  she  was  not  long  for 
this  world,  and  that  her  Alice,  with  only 
an  aged  father  to  watch  over  her, 
must  soon,  in  all  probability,  be  left  to 
the  kind  sympathies  of  comparative 
strangers. 
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My  Childhood !  there  is  music  in  the  sound  I 

Those  syllables  of  sweetness  lead  the  hours 

Of  Innocence,  and  Life's  enchanted  ground. 

Softly  upon  the  Memory.     Pleasant  Bowers. 

Green  with  your  summer  leafage,  where  my  heart 

First  learned  to  feel  the  Beautiful,  nor  knew 

To  speak  its  kindling  thought ;  ve  shall  not  part 

From  me,  for  I  would  linger  still  with  you  I 

Oh,  bless  with  dreams  of  old,  of  happy  years. 

My  Memory  still — that  land  whose  rivers  are  of  tears  I 


Yea,  often  when  my  rapt  soul,  heavenward  soaring, 

Swells  even  yet  with  ecstasie  divine. 

Or  bends  in  silent  ravishment,  adoring 

The  Spirit  of  Beauty  in  her  loveliest  shrine, 

Gleams  of  my  glorious  Childhood  glance  again 

Their  arrowy  flashes  on  the  dark  of  Thought ; 

I  wake  from  Death  to  Life,  from  dungeoned  men 

To  bowered  angels, — like  the  Patriarch  caught 

In  golden  clouds  to  Paradise,  and  borne 

From  Time  to  Eternity— to  Heaven's  unfading  morn  I 


And  as  a  Mother  folds  a  weeping  child 

Softly  yet  thrillingty  upon  her  breast, 

Hushing  its  cries  until  she  hath  beguiled 

That  burst  of  infant  sorrow  into  rest ; — 

So,  in  the  veriest  hour  of  my  despair, 

When  my  heart  asks  in  every  beat,  to  break, 

When  Death  would  be  a  Life,  and  this  our  air 

Is  loathed  as  stifling — then,  oh !  then — in  meek 

And  matron  garb,  with  love-effusing  eyes, 

A  Form  of  Light  descends,  and  soothes  my  struggling  cries. 
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Changed,  yet  the  same  I     She  who  embraced  at  first 
My  youth,  the  Mystic  Spirit  of  Loveliness,— 
W'hate*er  that  be,  which  bids  the  full  heart  burst 
Its  bonds  in  fearful  joy,  the  big  distress 
Of  a  soul  panting  to  disclose  its  thought ! 
The  invisible  Glory  and  the  Power  unnamed. 
Changed,  yet  the  same!  still  as  when  first  She  sought 
My  dungeon,  and  in  thrilling  voice  proclaimed 
Me  free,  She  comes,  too  faithful  minister  I 
Forsaken  oPall  beside,  I  still  can  weep  with  Her. 

But  of  my  Boyhood  ^— o'er  the  sunny  hill 

To  wander,  not  alone,  but  with  the  aid 

Of  gentle  Contemplation  ;  in  the  still 

And  dream-like  hush  of  noon,  to  watch  the  shade 

Lazily  darkening  half  the  distant  slope  ; 

To  joy  amid  the  valley  streams  ;  to  form 

Torrents  and  armies  from  the  clouded  cope 

Of  the  red  sky  at  eve  ;  to  dread  the  storm 

That  marred  its  beauty  and  my  happiness  ; 

Such  sports — such  dreams — sufficed  my  strange  still  youth  to  bless. 

What  marvel  then  if  I  was  not  as  those 

Whose  childhood  blossomed  round  me?  if  at  heart 

I  yearned  not  for  their  happiness,  and  rose 

From  their  light  laugh  of  joyaunce  to  depart 

To  my  lone  grove  and  fancy-dream  ?     Alas ! 

There  were  but  few  who  loved  me,  or  with  whom 

My  heart  could  link  its  joys  I     I  learned  to  pass 

Already  as  that  fabled  One  whose  doom 

Is  Life  and  Wandering,  whose  seared  heart  hath  known 

What  Death  it  is  to  Live  with  men  and  Love  not  one  I 

There  was  a  Silence  that  none  understood 

In  my  unjoyous  childhood.     Like  a  stream 

Down-sunk  amid  the  wild  glens  of  a  wood. 

And  peeping  through  the  coppice  with  the  gleam 

Of  shooting  stars  at  twilight,  but  unheard 

Amid  the  thunder  of  the  struggling  trees 

That  battle  with  the  storm  above,-^unstirred 

By  all  that  pealed  around  me,  the  sweet  breeze 

Of  Summer  was  my  company,  the  glow 

Of  Sunset  was  my  joy — and  why,  why  now  not  so  ? 

Alas !  I  cannot  dream  as  I  did  then  I 
No  rushing  fires  of  Thought — my  brain  is  cold  I 
The  fitful  gleams  of  Heaven  come  not  again, 
The  Joy,  the  Majesty,  the  Power  of  old. 
The  reinless  tempest  of  the  soul !    'Tis  past. 
And,  vanishing,  beoueaths  but  one  dark  boon, 
The  bitter  boon  of  Memory !     Could  I  cast 
That  Scorpion  of  the  Spirit  off,  how  soon 
Should  all  these  echoes  of  youth*s  music  be 
Silenced,  and  Lethe's  wave  alone  my  Castaly ! 

But  those  around  him  lefl  the  musing  Boy 
Whose  thoughts  were  not  as  theirs ;  and  I  was  glad. 
Ave — my  heart  leaped  within  my  breast  for  joy 
That  I  was  thus  alone,  and  might  be  sad 
With  fiuuting  soul  and  ftur-upturning  glance 
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Upon  the  mournful  night-skj, — or  delighted. 

Those  eyes  all  rapture,  and  that  soul  all  trance 

With  none  to  dread  or  shrink  from  !     They  had  frighted 
The  innocent  wiidness  of  a  changeful  heart, 
And  now  it  beat  again.     I  lived— 1  loved  apart ! 

Thus  silent  as  a  voiceless  Star,  my  mind 

Gave  not  itself  to  others  ;  it  was  free 

Of  their  communion  ;  sought  not,  nor  could  find 

In  such,  responses  for  its  melody. 

The  music  of  its  thoughts  was  like  the  trill 

Of  an  unmated  nightingale,  when  clear 

And  full  its  thickly-gushing  note — as  still 

As  Time — floats  out  at  night  with  none  to  hear  ! 

For  some  sounds  have  a  ti/encc  in  their  tone, 

Deepening  the  stillness  more,  when  they  are  heard  alone ! 

Hills,  streams,  and  rocks!  was  not  my  fellowship 

A  mute  communion  of  the  heart  with  you. 

And  you  almost  alone  ?     No  mortal  lip 

Taught  my  young  soul  to  love  you,  yet  it  flew 

To  the  companionship  of  Solitude, 

As  the  wild  eagle  to  nis  stormy  hold, 

A  cloud-borne  wanderer !     Still  no  temper  rude 

Marked  nature's  youthful  eremite  ;  if  cold 

To  some  perchance  appeared  the  lonely  Child, 

Yet  aye  to  those  he  loved  that  Silent  One  was  mild! 

For  there  is  chastening  power  in  loneliness, 

And  awe  in  Nature*s  Myster}*,  best  felt 

With  few  or  none  around  us  to  oppress 

The  heart  immersed  in  beauty  I     Who  hath  knelt 

On  the  rude  crag,  intranced  in  drowsy  thought. 

Or  held  deep  converse  with  the  watchful  stars. 

Or  loved  the  quiet  hush  of  woods,  or  wrought 

From  bis  exhaustless  soul  those  Chilminars 

Of  wild  but  glorious  fancy-forms  the  Mind 

Can  build,  and  leave  even  Nature's  loveliness  behiud, — 

Oh,  who  that  loves  to  seek  for  living  wells 

Of  thought  in  every  lifeless  thing,  and  knows 

What  food  for  gentle  meditation  dwells 

In  Nature's  silent  trea8uries,-.who  goes 

0*er  the  lone  cliffland  with  a  joyous  gait, 

Hailing  the  Bright  Ones  of  the  skies  as  friends, 

As  old  familiar  friends, — who  yearns  to  sate 

His  burning  soul  with  glory,  as  he  bends 

Above  the  cataract  whose  monotonous  roar 

Lulls — till  he  hears  those  waves  upon  some  dreamland  shore,— 

Who,  that  thus  vowed  to  nature  breathe  amid 
That  belter  world  of  thoughtful  love,  but  feel 
How  its  mild  images  will  steal  unhid 
Even  o'er  the  darker  truth  of  life,  and  stei^ 
To  purify  ? 

Nor  joyless  the  stern  gloom 
Of  fiercer  fancies !  trembling  heart  and  limb 
Spoke  my  young  terrors  as  beside  the  tomb 
The  fiends  of  Fable  rose  in  twilight  dim. 
While  the  dread  Sorcerer  laughed,  and  hideous  mirth 
Broke  the  still  hour,  and  mocked  the  place  of  hallowed  earth ! 
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But  gentler  visions — Night's  lone  universe, 

Morn*8  burst  of  jrlories,  spoke  yet  more  of  God, 

For  these  were  Love  developed  ;  these  immerse 

The  soul  in  streams  that  issue  from  the  abode 

Of  Love  enthroned  Omnipotent  I     In  Him 

(Methonght)  the  Primal  Beauty  lives,  and  all 

Attired  in  beauty  are  but  transcripts  dim 

Of  His  unuttered  thoughts,  that  coldly  fall 

On  dull  material  essence,  yet  declare 

How  rich  that  Light  whose  shade  our  world  is  given  to  share ! 

Fond  hope!  I  dream*d  roan's  Eden  won  again. 
His  majesty  regain'd  of  spotless  soul, 
When  linked  to  nature's  Lord  in  nature ;  when, 
Charm'd — awed — by  glimpses  of  the  wond'rous  whole. 
He  dallies  with  Infinity,  he  hails 
The  name  of  God  upon  the  beaming  sky 
Written  in  stars  ;  and,  till  the  tired  wing  fails. 
Strains,  urges  still  beyond  the  daring  eye 
The  Soul  more  daring  : — and  when  Fancy  felt 
Such  wild  faith,  thut  she  told  the  Templb  where  she  knelt ! 

There  is  a  Shrine — thus  Fancy  spake — to  God 

Upraised  for  every  creed  in  every  land. 

By  saint  or  savage,  Jew  or  Gentile,  trod, 

A  Fane  whose  columns  own  no  human  hand. 

ITiere  kneel  the  whole  wide  world,  in  voiceless  prayer, 

To  the  whole  world's  one  Father!     Him,  who  bade 

The  temple  rise,  and  shrined  His  Spirit  where 

Himself  His  sole  befitting  shrine  had  made. 

Nature's  Shechinah !  where  the  Omnific  Lord 

Seen  thro'  the  cloud  of  Sense,  is  still  through  clouds  adored.* 

The  pillars  of  that  Fane  are  sunken  deep 
Where  the  far  sea-line  faints  upon  the  sky. 
Mid  caverns  sunless,  and  the  sullen  sleep 
Of  the  unfathom*d  ocean*world.     But  high 
Swells  the  huge  Dome,  earth-grasping  and  eternc. 
Hung  with  ten  thousand  lamps — each  lamp  a  world— 
That  'neath  the  Temple's  vail  of  sunbeams  burn 
The  long  bright  hours,  till  night  the  vail  has  furled. 
The  vail  of  beams  inwove  in  beams,  and  given 
To  sight  the  arch  august,  the  symmetry  of  heaven ! 

And  is  that  Temple  silent?     Doth  no  sound 
Inform  the  giant  frame  with  soul,  and  make 
Oblation  voiceful  to  the  One  around. 
Above,  beneath  ?     List,  o'er  the  breezy  lake 
A  creeping  murmur  I     List,  the  woods  of  June 
Alive  with  Song!  the  far  lill's  spirit  moan. 
The  mingling  melodies  of  Summer  noon. 
And  solemn  Night's  majestic  monotone ! 
The  fast  waves,  knit  in  close-infolded  dance. 
To  their  own  choral  song  for  evermore  advance, 

A  multitudinous  symphony  I— 

Forbear 
The  specious  dream!  the  sofl  idolatry 
Of  pensive  souls,  too  feebly  falsely  fair 
For  the  stern  hour  of  man's  true  agony! 
Not  thus  Faitu  wakes  to  life  her  worse  than  dead,— 

*  « I  will  appear  tM  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy  seat,"  &e.-*LeTift.  xyL  2. 
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Misnatured  thoughts !  hejrot  in  Solitude. 

From  the  heart's  lingering^  hopes  that  wUl  be  fed, 

And  frame  of  things  insensate  a  false  food 

To  still  their  own  deep  wants,  till — half  adored— 

The  gorgeous  World  is  throned  the  Riyal  of  its  Lord  I 

And  yet — ah,  yet!  though  holier  thoughts  may  shower 

0*er  me  the  bright  calm  of  von  slumbering  sea. 

Glowing  and  glittering  in  the  moon-light  hour. 

Mid  ceaseless  murmurs  of  lone  harmony, 

The  deep  huslrd  sighings  of  its  mystic  dreamr— 

Though  heavenlier  visions  winning,  wildering  poar 

Around  my  hope-raised  soul  this  gushing  gleam 

Of  purest  peace  and  joys  unknown  before,-^ 

Even  yet  Remembrance  hath  a  spell  to  cast. 

And  tears  for  Future  joy  flow  sometimes  for  the  Past  I 

W.  B. 
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I  read  in  books  that  Youth  is  gay— 

A  sparkling,  boundix^,  joyous  thing; 
The  laughing  sunshine  of  the  brooks 

The  hffhtning  of  the  eagle's  wing. 
The  rainbow  in  the  stormy  sky. 

The  bursting  riches  of  ue  Spring— 
Such  thoughts  bards  image  boyhood  by, 

And  old  hearts  soften  as  they  sing. 

Fond  memory's  faith — a  blessed  creed  1 

For  my  experience  all  too  blest ! 
Methinks  this  joy,  the  guest  of  all» 

Forgot  its  mission  to  one  breast. 
I  live  even  now  these  nuuric  years, 

I  walk  this  ground  by  &ries  presto 
These  joys  show  poorly  seen  through 

These  joys/  ah,  grant  me  only  rest! 

*' Youth's  heaven!*'  oli,  were  thb  all  that  earth 

Could  bring  to  whisper  me  of  heaven. 
Might  I  not  cast  adrift  my  "  hope 

Of  Glory,"  nor  stand  unforgiven? 
My  barque  of  life*  is  launched  a  wreck. 

Or,  like  that  mighty  ship  o'er  waven. 
Whose  throng'd  and  storm-defying  deck 

Was  sunk  before  it  left  the  haven ! 

Are  these  the  vannted  years  of  bliss 

That  Age  recalls  with  pensive  weeping,—. 
That  laid  m  Memory's  cells,  like  wine. 

Grow  milder,  mellower  by  the  keeping? 
Age,  age !  if  hourly  more  to  feel 

O'er  soul  and  sense,  a  chillness  creeping. 
Be  Thou,  on  boyhood  Age  can  steal. 

Life's  spring  its  wintriest  harvest  reaping! 
You  XV. 
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Oh  for  that  thirst  of  Wealth  and  Fame, 

The  joy  that  wilder  bosoms  know ; 
The  rapture  high  of  Enterprisei 

Ambition's  l^t  and  ferer'd  glow. 
AlasI  too  Iroen  this  practised  breasty 

Too  well  I  pierce  the  paltry  show; 
I  feel  it  could  not  make  me  blest 

Thoqgh  thousands  joined  to  call  me  so! 

As  Hope  expires,  Remembrance  tarns 

Torturer  or  traitor  to  the  mind. 
That  sun  must  blaze  befhre  our  path. 

Or  beamless  are  the  clouds  benindf 
Even  Chil^ood*s  dreams  are  now  fbrgot 

As  vouth*s  first  maddening  spells  unwind ; 
The  mdly  dwk,  Present  folds  a  knot 

Nor  Past  nor  Future  can  unbind! 


Thou  bid'st  me  pray :  I  can  but  weep. 

Too  &intly  pure  the  Light  Divine 
To  pierce  a  soul's  abyss,  so  deep, 

So  dark,  so  desolate  as  mine. 
No,  fi^m  such  hell  of  grief,  the  eye 

First  turns  to  heaven  for  prayer  and  prays ; 
But  fell  Despair  comes  liffhtemjig  by. 

And  blinds  and  blasts  the  withered  gazSl 

I%at  stream  is  dry ;  that  healing  wave 

Bathes  not  these  parched  and  pallid  lips. 
*Ti8  vain  to  strive-i--let  Sorrow  rave! 

Let  twilight  darken  to  eclipse! 
The  heart  hath  fountains  cool  and  clear 

That  dew  men's  eyes  with  laughing  gleam. 
But  mine  are  those  whose  every  tear 

Is,  geyser-like,  a  burning  stream ! 

Then  cease— oh  1  dark  must  be  the  hour 
Which  Thou^-even  Thou— canst  not  illume ; 

And  fell  the  Fiend  Tormentor's  power. 
If  thine  can  fail  to  chase  his  gloom. 

But  this  is  such ;  beloved,  depart. 
Such  depths  of  pain  I  shame  to  show  | 

Ask  heaven  to  stiU  the  mourner's  heart- 
Leave  me  my  solitude  of  woe  \ 
1831.  W.  B. 
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THE  bbidal: 

Thev  hastened  the  bridal,  that  gloom  might  not  throw 
Its  suade  o  er  the  light  of  affectionli  young  glow  ;— 
Lest,  in  ominous  contrast,  one  sad  widowed  bride, 
Even  then  borne  on  o*er  the  lone  ocean  wide. 
Too  mournfblly  soon  should  return  once  more, 
Ere  another  gay  bridal's  fond  farewells  were  o'er. 
Far,  far  she  had  left  her  own  dead  bridegroom's  gmvc 
Beneath  India's  hot  suns—- by  the  deep  mpaning  wftve  s-^ 
And  oh  I  not  with  marriage-rejoicings— as  wheu 
She  had  left  them — that  home  should  be  ringing  again 
On  her  startled  heart's  throbbings  when  bitterly  now 
She  returned  released  from  each  parting-breathed  vow. 

They  hastened  the  bridal, — ^then  why  now  delay 
The  destined,  the  longed-for,  and  fate-sealing  day  ? 
They  are  waiting  for  only  a  few  fleeting  moms 
Till  the  rosebud  of  Hope  shall  be  refl  of  its  thorns ; 
They  are  waiting  for  only  that  fond  human  dream, 
A  day  in  which  death,  sorrow,  sickness  shall  seem 
As  a  fiction  forgotten— and  thouKht-clouding  care 
Pass  away,  with  all  gloom,  from  their  young  visions  fair. 
And  that  day  is  coming'— .is  named— ^nd  the  guests 
To  the  bridal  are  bidden,  in  meet  marriage-vests, 
So  the  robes  of  their  mourning  are  all  cast  aside, 
When,  lo !  who  is  'midst  them  ?  the  lone  widow-bride  I 

Clad  in  funeral  sable — with  cheek  whereupon 
The  sun  of  a  tropical  summer  has  shQue — 
She  is  'midst  them  : — but  one — he  who  bore  her  so  late 
O'er  a  hemisphere's  realms  from  forth  that  same  gate— 
Oh !  where,  where  is  he  ? — let  the  still  tomb  reply. 
And  the  bright  deadly  smile  of  an  Eastern  sky. 
Now  hasten  the  bridaly  since  evermore  grief 
Is  lasting  and  certain — bliss  doubtful  and  brief ! 

Nay,  remember  not  that ! — ^life  and  love  lie  before. 
Nor  so  swif^  are  Death's  wings,  save  on  that  fatal  shore- 
That,  unbidden,  the  silent  and  terrible  guest 
Should  stand  by  the  lovers  or  sit  at' the  feast. 
Or  for  one  marriage  sealed  should  another  dissolve. 
And  from  all  its  sworn  fondness  the  cold  heart  absolve  :— 
Nor  goeth  the  widowed  one  midnight-like  there. 
To  darken  the  scene  that  her  soul  could  not  bear ; 
Let  the  nuptials  proceed  I— «look  around««48  there  one 
Like  a  thing  to  be  cofilned  ere  let  of  the  sun  ? 

Hath  the  pastor  enjoined  them,  with  faltering  breath. 
To  remember,  in  life  we  are  circled  by  death  ? 
Hath  he  spoke  of  a  marriage,  mysterious  and  highi 
Of  the  soul  with  a  bridegroom  whose  footsteps  draw  nigh  ? 
Be  still  I     Are  such  questions  for  seasons  like  this— 
To  make  solemn  the  smile,  and  the  blush,  and  the  kiss  ? 
Let  the  nuptials  proceed ! — and  begone  every  thought. 
Save  the  bright  ones  with  life  end  expeottncy  fhiugnt ! 
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The  bridal  is  over  ; — the  pastor  has  laid 

His  hand  (m  the  reverent  head  of  the  maid. 

Whom  he  loved  as  a  child,  and  on  whom,  as  a  wife. 

He  has  breathed  the  kind  blessing  to  end  but  with  life ; 

There  are  fervent  caresses,  the  fondest  and  last, 

Ere  her  spring-time  of  life  into  summer  has  past : — 

But  what  do  I  gaze  upon  ? — woe,  woe  is  me ! 

They  hastened  the  bndal,  that  gloom  might  not  be— . 

Thej  deferred  it,  that  gloom  might  not  shadow  it  o'er^— 

In  yain  I — a  hearse  stands,  dark  and  still,  at  the  door  I 

One  bridal  is  o*er — now  be  hushed  every  breath ! 

Make  way  for  another — the  bridal  of  Death  I — 

"  Like  a  thief  in  the  night*  hath  the  dark-mantled  king 

Entered  there  with  hit  icy  and  blood-freezing  ring— > 

(His  ring  of  betrothment  that  plights  to  the  clay 

The  band  that  in  terror  shrinks  vainly  away) — 

Cold,  cold  grow  the  fingers  that  feel  it,  and  stopped 

Are  the  pulses  of  life — and  the  pale  brow  has  dropped-^ 

And  in  midst  of  the  marriage-guests,  swiflly  and  soon 

Both  bridals  are  ended,  ere  well  it  is  noon. 

Heaven  shield  the  true  lovers  so  awfully  wed. 

The  kind  lips  that  bound  them  lie  breathless  and  dead ! 

Now  hasten  the  bride's  waiting  chariot  away. 

For  Death's  ebon  chariot  may  brook  no  delay ! 

In  paleness  and  silence  the  guests  have  dis|^ersed— . 
The  wedded  are  gone — the  cold  pastor  is  hearsed— 
The  grave  hath  divorced  from  his  bosom  the  wife 
Who  watched  him  go  forth  in  the  fullness  of  life— 
Who  watched  him  return  in  his  shroud  to  her  home, 
Af  he  voicelessly  passed  on  his  way  to  the  tomb  I 

E.  M.  H. 
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A  SNOWDROP. 

O,  fair  delusion !  may  I  deem 

So  delicate  a  thing. 
Some  passing  smile  within  her  dream, 

That  stirs  the  sleeping  spring. 

So  pale  upon  its  stem,  so  thin, 

So  unsubstantial,  trembling- 
Some  fancy  of  the  earth  within, 

Some  beautiful  dissembling  I 

0,  let  me  listen  I  surely  near 

Are  faintest  echoes  falling. 
For  through  the  Heavens  the  World  doth  hear 

The  distant  Summer  calling. 

If  I  be  sleeping  where  I  go, 

Or  waking,  as  doth  seem. 
Or  if  the  world  doth  sleep,  I  know, 

It  if  moat  like  a  dream. 
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FANCY — THE   LADYB  AND  THE   HARP. 
BY  COOL  GOPPAGH. 

Straitwaj  the  gulden  harp  gbe  leant 

Upon  her  shoulder  fair, 
And  a  hum  of  angel-wings  there  went 

A-murmuring  through  the  air — 
Forth  from  the  strings  the  prisoners  went. 

Her  fingers  loosed  them  there. 

Be  still!  oh  !  still!  and  hear 

The  secret  of  the  strings  ; 
Breathe  soft  and  low,  for  thoa  art  near 

The  ever-weeping  springs. 
The  fountains  oi  the  blessed  tear^* 

The  gentle  ladye  sings  I 


The  broad  sun-gladdened  sea 

Swells  up  upon  the  shore ; 
Afar  within  a  cave  to  be 

It  never  sought  before* 
Cometh  a  billow,  dyiugly, 

With  all  the  bells  it  bore. 
The  hollow  cave,  replyingly, 

Keeps  murmuring  of  it  o  er. 

ildfy  soul  is  Ske  the  cave 

Beside  the  chaunting  sea ; 
Those  swelling  strings^  most  like  the  wav9 
WiBan  my  soul  they  be. 

Beneath  a  sycamore. 

Beside  a  meadow  stream, 
With  its  broad  shadow  covered  o*er 

I  hide  from  summer  s  beam* 

The  gray  plume  of  the  grass 

Is  waving  not  at  uU  ; 
The  breezes  speak  not  if  they  pass. 

And,  aye,  the  lapsing  fall 
Of  the  small  silver  streamlet,  has 

A  cadence  musical : 
O !  in  the  calm,  the  streamlet  has 

A  cadence  musical ! 

5ay,  is  the  harping  o*er  f 
Or  are  the  leaves  all  still  f 

Or  comes  it  from  the  sycamore 
That  ever^ying  thrill  f 

Is  it  the  harp'String  utters  more  t 
Is  it  the  running  rill  f 

But  lo !  the  grass-plume  sways 

Upon  its  sialk  so  thin  ; 
The  broad  leaf  o'  the  sycamore  plays. 

That  silent  all  hath  been, 
And  the  singing  brook  from  its  flowery  waysj 

Dreamily  murmurs  in* 
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Up  from  the  far  south-west 

A  breath  begins  to  move, 
From  Heaven  to  earth  the  rich  behest. 

Of  eTer-living  Love. 
And  see !  the  CQrn-field  heaves 

In  broad,  green  billows  up, 
The  startled  bee,  a-singing,  leayes 

The  nodding  butter-cup  I 

O,  itueeify,  very  tolemnfy, 
A  tmmd grows  on  mv  ear: 
It  it  the  brook  f  it  U  the  beef 
Is  it  the  Harp  I  hear  f 
Sa^t  is  U  Harpt  or  Brook,  or  Bee, 
Or  the  Breeze  in  the  cornfield  near  f 

Deep  in  a  glen  of  willows 

To  meet  my  love  I  go. 
Where  the  sound  of  distant  billows 

Comes  sighingly  and  slow. 
And  down  among  the  willows 

Comes  the  waterfall  in  snow. 

Beneath  the  waterfall 

I  linger  for  my  love. 
The  voices  of  the  willows  all 

Discoursing  soft  abovt. 
Ever  and  aye  the  cuckooli  call 

Is  floating  through  the  grove. 

Mif  love  /  I  hear  her  song 
Among  the  unllows  winding  / 

It  is  nokarp-^she  stayeth  long 
To  hide  her  from  my  Jinding, 

Beside  the  rapid  river 

There  is  an  old  grey  stone, 
A  silent  signal,  ever. 

To  one,  and  one  alone. 
And  here  she  cometh  never, 

Save  when  the  shade  is  thrown 
Of  the  willow  stem  on  the  river 

Over  that  old  grey  stone. 

0  !  tell  me  why  she  stays^-^ 
For  seel  the  shade  is  falling 

1  hear  sweet  sound  a  thousand  ways 
Of  leaves,  and  linnets  calling. 

Those  finders  cease — it  dies  I 

I  have  oeen  fondly  dreaming. 
The  light  is  gone  from  my  true  love*s  eyes — 

Ah,  woe  I  it  was  but  seeming. 
Thick  steals  the  snow  from  the  winter  skies, 

Oh  I  Harp,  restore  my  dreaming  I 

Be  still,  oh  still,  and  hear 

The  secret  of  the  strings ; 
Those  fingers  dip,  O  ladye  dear  ! 

Once  more  within  the  springs— 
The  fountaim  of  the  holy  tear 

Oh!  hush  thee  whil^  she  sings! 
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SONNET—THE   WESTERN   HILL. 
BY  COUt  ttOPPAOR. 

^  Ah  I  long  ago,  or  ever  the  Sun  of  Youth 

Departed  from  Life's  saddening  firmament. 
What  longing  eves,  uplifted,  I  have  bent 
On  that  blue  hill-top  ;  deeming  that,  in  truth. 
If  I  might  journey  there,  deep  I  should  dwell 
Within  the  sunset's  glory,  clothed  with  beams 
Like  holy  angels,  pictured  in  day  dreams 
Before  the  throne.    A  needless  tale  to  tell 
How  oft,  since  then,  on  many  a  mountidn  sod 
I  looked  in  vain  for  glories  where  I  trod. 

But  never  on  that  hill-top*  let  me  tread  I 
For  every  step  were  blasphemy.    O I  never. 

The  dreams  of  childhood  linger  round  its  head, 
It  is  an  holy  thing,  and  oonseorate  for  evtr. 

[We  beg  to  state  that  our  well  beloved  cousin,  Coul  Goppagh,  is  very  innocent 

of  the  present  appearance  of  these  versicles.    He  has,  for  a  year  or  two,  Men 

into  a  lethaigy,  and  has  been  living  in  a  kind  of  halfpcave  halAoottage  dwelling, 

on  the  coast  under  the  cliA  at  Portmuck.    He  is  never  seen  by  day-light,  and, 

only  rarely  by  the  night  patrol  of  the  coast-guard,  when  he  sometimes  appears 

flitting  by  them  like  the  ghost  of  a  departed  mariner,  with  a  long,  spectral  pipe, 

from  which  a  spiritual  cloud  flies  ever  and  anon  over  the  waves  in  the  moonlight. 

We  paid  him  a  visit  at  new-year's  day,  and  found  him  utting  on  the  rocks  at  the 

eastern  side  of  the  island  i  and,  after  spending  a  day  or  two  In  his  retreat,  and  in 

smoking  with  him  round  the  cliffii  at  night,  left  him,  as  we  can  surely  testify,  in 

ntter  ignorance  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Victoria. 

How  long  his  fit  may  last  it  were  hard  to  say,  though,  when  he  pleases  to  come 

among   the  ongoings  of  men,  there   is   no  easier  man  of  the  world.     On 

leaving,  he  presented  ns,  as  a  great  favour,  with  a  large  paper  of  negro-head— the 

real  stuff;  on  opening  which,  we  found  written  thereon,  and  much  defaced,  the 

above  rhymes.    Fray  let  him  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  andt  wishing  yoa  a 

happy  new  year,  believe  us  sincerely  yonrs» 

Glbmsttachbt. 

Thon  Dhu. 
Anthony  Poplar,  Esq. 

*  The  '*  SaUagh  braes,"  near  Lame,  above  whose  heads,  as  seen  over  the  water 
from  Isle  Biagee,  the  long  summer  sunsets  are  extremely  beautifoL 
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SCOTTISH  SONGS.       BT  THOMAS  SMIBERT. 
MT  JOHNNIE  LAD. 

f\me — **  Code  ap  your  Bearer.** 

When  first  mv  dear  Johnnie  cam*  into  mv  sight» 
Mj  heart  and  mv  e*en  gat  a  stound  o'  delight, 
Sae  kind  were  his  words  and  sae  comely  his  fayour-^ 
Hey,  my  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver. 
Nane  o*  the  lave  daured  to  stand  by  his  side. 
His  air  was  sae  manly,  it  dang  a'  their  pride  ; 
Kings  might  tak  teilin's  frae  him  in  bebavio'r— 
Hey,  my  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver. 

Down  by  the  bank  where  the  lang  willow  sproots. 
We  twa  sat  and  look'd  in  the  bumie  for  troots ; 
But  sma*  was  the  share  that  they  had  in  the  matter, 
We  but  gazed  on  ilk  other's  face  in  the  water. 
I  railed  at  the  wind  for  a  fop-and  a  fule. 
When  it  cam'  to  put  curls  on  the  tap  o'  the  pule ; 
For  it  made  my  laddie's  dear  image  to  waver—- 
Hey,  my  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver. 

Around  me  his  arm  he  softly  conveyed. 

Just  to  see  how  'twad  look  in  the  water,  he  said ; 

By  right  I  suld  maybe  hae  stoppit  and  chid  him. 

But  in  troth  nae  heart  had  I  to  forbid  him. 

Baulder  he  grew  syne,  and  rievit  a  kiss. 

And,  nae  doubt,  to  let  him  was  sairiy  amiss  ; 

But  his  breath  than  new  hay  was  sweeter  in  flavour. 

Hey,  my  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver. 

He  tauld  me  to  look  in  the  pule  at  my  shade. 

And  vowed  that  as  it  in  my  absence  wad  fade, 

Sae  wad  his  heart  sink  when  I  was  na  mair  near  him, 

Wi'  a  kindly  blink  o'  my  e'e  to  cheer  him. 

A  promise  I  gied,  and  it's  ane  1*11  no  break, 

To  gang  to  the  kirk  some  guid  day  for  his  sake  ; 

I'll  never  find  ane  better  wordy  the  favour, 

Sae  hey,  my  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver. 


TURN  THE  BLUB  BONNET  WHA  CAN. 

Tune^**  Turn  the  Blue  Bonnet." 

By  norlan'  knowes  and  by  lawlan'  howes, 

Atween  the  Mull  and  John-o'-Groats, 
There  wons  a  race,  unkent  to  disgrace. 

My  bauld,  my  leal,  and  my  kindly  Scots. 
They  are  the  men,  that  ancc  and  again 

For  country  and  king  hae  bled  in  the  van  ; 
Gie  them  a  plea,  and  fair  let  it  be, 

Then,  turn  the  blue  bonnets  wha  can,  wha  can. 
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Wha  on  the  earth*  o'er  its  hale  braid  girth, 

But  kens  that  the  Scot  is  gallant  and  brave  ? 
Gie  him  fair  play,  and  gang  where  he  may, 

He  will  speel  ere  lang  abune  a'  the  lave. 
Ne'er  did  he  stint,  or  ance  look  ahint. 

In  his  onward  way  for  the  face  o*  roan. 
Let  him  but  brace  his  thewes  for  the  race. 

Then,  turn  the  blue  bonnet  wha  can,  wha  can. 

In  peace  or  in  war,  at  hame  or  afar, 

It's  a'  the  same  to  the  manly  Scot ; 
He  plays  his  part  wi*  a  dauntless  heart. 

And  fights  till  he  wins  or  fa's  on  the  spot. 
Mony  may  strive,  but  few  will  thrive. 

That  cross  him  where  fame's  the  prize  to  be  wan ; 
Show  him  a  cause,  and  his  sword  he  draws. 

Then,  turn  the  blue  bonnet  wha  can,  wha  can. 


KISSED  YE8TBBSN. 

7\me.-.«  Kissed  Yestreen." 

The  lasses  a  laugh,  and  the  carline  flate. 
But  Maggie  was  sittins^  fu*  ourie  and  blate  ; 
Her  silly  auld  auntie  she  couldna'  conteen. 
How  brawly  she  was  kissed  yestreen. 

Kissed  yestreen,  kissed  yestreen. 

How  brawly  she  was  kissed  yestreen  ; 

She  blether  d  it  round  to  her  fae  and  her  frien'. 

How  brawly  she  was  kissed  yestreen. 

Young  Maggie  had  keepit  her  tryst  by  the  tree. 
And  aye  she  had  ferlied  where  ratie  could  be ; 
But  now  she  was  tauld  how  the  silly  auld  quean. 
By  Pate  himsel*  was  kissed  yestreen  ; 

Kissed  yestreen,  &c. 

B^  Pate  himsel',  &c. 

It  fause  to  his  promise  the  lad  hadna  been. 

How  was  the  carline  kissed  yestreen  ? 

Sair  dung  wi'  their  daffin',  puir  Maggie  she  rase. 
And  down  the  green  loaning  she  dander'd  her  ways. 
Where  nae  ane  could  see  her,  or  hear  her  compleen, 
That  gawkie  had  been  kissed  yestreen. 

Kissed  yestreen,  &c. 

That  gawkie,  &c. 

Where  nane  could  mak  light  o'  the  tears  in  her  een, 

For  carline  being  kissed  yestreen. 

Beside  the  white  birk  she  stood  dowie  and  wae. 
Till  a  voice  at  her  lug  made  her  jump  like  a  rae  ; 
**  O  dinna  gang  frae  me,"  it  whisper  a,  **  my  queen. 
Nor  do  as  you  did  when  kissed  yestreen ; 

Kissed  yestreen,  &c. 

Nor  do  as  you  did,  &c. 

A  sair  heart,  Maggie,  to  me  ye  hae  gi'en. 

By  leavin'  me  sac  when  kissed  yestreen." 
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The  laMie  waa  doubtfu'  and  dour  for  a  Mree, 
But  she  cried  in  the  end,  wi'  a  Bmile  in  her  e*e— 
**  I  believe  my  ain  laddie,  and  oarena  a  preen, 
Altho'  the  carline  waa  kitsed  yestreen. 

Kissed  yestreen,  Ac. 

Aitho'  the  oarline,  Stc, 

Sin'  ye  took  her  for  me,  what  for  should  I  grene, 

Altbo'  the  auld  jaud  waa  kissed  yestreen  ?^ 


BONNII  LAD  THAT  I  LOB  DEAR. 

TuM^*'  Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee?** 

Bonnie  lad  that  I  loe  dear. 

If  ye  maun  cross  the  billow, 
Dinna  gang  and  leave  me  here 

To  wear  the  waefu'  willow. 
Tak  the  hand  yeVe  yearned  to  win— • 

For  you  frae  a'  111  sever  ; 
Fareweel  hame,  and  kith  and  kin— - 

I*m  Willie's  ain  for  ever  I 

Far  ayont  Ontario's  shore, 

We  will  hae  onr  dwallin' ; 
Strife  shall  never  dit  our  door. 

Nor  care  come  near  our  hallan. 
They  wi*  love  ne'er  g^ee  ava, 

And  love  will  ouit  us  never ; 
Frien's  and  faes,  fareweel  to  a'— 

I'm  Willie's  ain  for  ever  I 


*  The  first  verse  of  this  song  it  a  fragment  leftby  Tannahilli  one  word  only  being 
changed  in  it,  to  render  the  sequel  dearer* 
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CURIOSITIES  Of  LAW  BOOKS. 


:  if  no  profession  of  the  studies 
sh  the  majority  of  the  commn- 
e  so  utterly  ignorant,  as  they 
the  pursuits  of  a  Lawyer.  Men 
uid  frequently  do,  for  their 
nent,  acquire  a  smattering  of 
aie»  or,  for  their  improvement, 
tering  of  divinity  ;  and  even  if 
»  not,  the  pursiiits  of  both  the 
ind  the  doctor,  are  such  com- 
nl^jects  of  conversation  that 
one  knows  something  about 
But  not  one  in  a  thousand 
law  for  his  improvement ; 
itill  read  it  for  amusement ;  and 
mi  professional  men  converse 
it.  Black  letter  and  law  calf, 
,  present  obstacles  which  not 
le  inquisitive  D^Israeli  ventured 
■come,  and  from  no  species  of 
ire  have  fewer  "  Curiosities,** 
.'ought  before  the  public,  than 
a  which,  perhaps,  most  are 
found  viz. — law  books.  Any 
indeed  which  would,  by  itself, 
jing  in  a  law  book,  is  generally 
ounded  with  dry  technicalities 
le  rendered,  if  not  wholly  unin- 
le,  at  least  uninteresting  to  the 
li^  of  readers.  The  following 
therefore,  selected  from  among 
aore»  are  divested  of  all  techni- 
,  so  that  even  those,  which  are 
liliar  to  be  curiosities  to  profes- 
nen«  may  have  at  least  tnis  re- 
ndation  to  general  readers,  that 
9uld  be  tolerably  certain  never 
them  out  for  themselves. 

SPUTES  WITH  PARLIAMENT. 

I  remarkable,  that  the  second 
'  the  reign  of  our  last  Queen 
ise  to  a  "privilege  question,** 
nilar  to  that  which  has  excited 
tention  so  early  in  the  reign  of 
•ent  Majesty.  The  former  dis- 
p  which  was  alluded  to  in  one 
iebates  on  Mr.  Stockdale's  case, 
oat  of  the  following  circum- 
:— A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
had  lo'ought  an  action  against 
oming  officer,  at  an  election  in 
g^mshire,  for  refusing  to  ad- 
vote.  Several  objections  were 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants ; 
others,  that  this  being  a  case 
l|f  •  question  about  the  elective 


franchise,  was  a  parliamentary  matter, 
over  which  the  judges  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion. The  court,  which  happened  to 
be  the  Queen's  Bench,  at  first,  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  objection ;  but  the 
decision  was  reversed  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  So  great  was  the  in<^gna- 
tion  of  the  Commons  at  this  procee<ung, 
that  they  ordered  Mr.  Mead,  who  had 
been  Ashby*s  attorney,  to  be  arrested, 
along  with  the  plaintiffs  in  several  simi- 
lar actions.  An  application  made  by 
one  of  the  parties  thus  taken  into  cus- 
tody, gave  rise  to  a  question  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  present  Sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don, viz. : — whether  the  Court  of 
Queen*b  Bench  could  discharge  a  pri- 
soner committed  on  the  warrant  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This,  the  court  determined  against  the 
prisoners;  but  one  of  them,  whose 
name  was  Paty,  determined  to  appeal 
from  their  decision,  and  proposed  to 
bring  a  writ  of  error.  This  proceed- 
ing provoked  the  House  of  Conunons 
beyond  measure :  they  not  only  oom- 
mitted  Mr.  Cesar,  the  oursitor^  for  ne- 
glecting to  inform  them  that  writs  of 
error  had  been  applied  for,  but  even 
ordered  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  appre- 
hend all  the  barruters  who  had  been 
counsel  for  the  prisoners.  Two  of 
them,  Mr.  Montague  and  Mr.  Denton, 
were  accordingly  taken  into  custody ; 
and  another,  Mr.  Letchmere,  who  was 
afiterwards  Attorney- General,  had,  it 
appears,  a  narrow  escape,  as  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms informed  the  House  that 
"  he  had  also  like  to  have  taken  Mr. 
Nicholas  Letchmere,  but  that  he  had 
got  out  of  his  chambers,  in  the  Temple, 
two  pair  of  stairs  high,  at  the  back 
window,  by  the  help  of  his  sheets  and 
a  rope.'*  A  furious  dispute  followed 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  after  two 
conferences,  which  only  made  matters 
worse,  the  Queen  prorogued  the  Par- 
liament. A  full  account  of  this  extra- 
ordinary dispute  is  given  by  Mr.  Gale, 
in  his  note  to  Lord  Raymond's  report 
of  the  case — p.  597  &c.  It,  however, 
falls  short  of  its  modern  copy ;  for  the 
attorney's  clerks  were  not  imprisoned. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  that  every  dis- 
pute of  this  kifl4  had  luriseii  under  dr- 
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cumstances  as  honorable  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe  ;  but  such,  un- 
fortunately, is  not  the  case — though, 
certainly,  instances  to  the  contrary  are 
only  to  be  found  very  far  back  in  our 
judicial  history,  when  the  fear  of  vio- 
lence had  more  influence  on  the  court 
than  it  can  ever  have  now.  The  most 
disgraceful  occurred  in  the  disturbed 
reign  of  Richard  II.  A  commission 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature  had  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  giving  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  some  other  nobles  who 
were  named  as  commissioners,  unusu- 
ally large  powers,  controlling  the  au- 
thority of  the  king*s  ordinary  ministers. 
This  commission  was  thought  dero- 
gatory to  the  royal  prerogative,  and» 
consequently,  immediately  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  the  king 
and  his  ministers  set  about  endeavour- 
ing to  defeat  it.  For  this  purpose,  the 
judges  were  summoned  to  attend  the 
king  at  Nottingham,  and  the  two  chief 
justices  and  three  puisne  judges  did 
attend ;  and,  in  order  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  royal  favour,  gave  the 
most  extravagant  answers  to  questions 
proposed  concerning  the  legal  validity 
of  the  commission.  Amongst  other 
things,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  most  known 
principles  of  the  constitution,  that  all 
who  were  concerned  in  procuring  the 
offensive  statute  and  commission,  and 
they  who  moved  the  king  to  consent 
to  it,  should  be  put  to  death :  that  the 
king  only  had  power  to  direct  what  the 
Parliament  were  to  consider,  and  in 
what  order  ;  and  any  who  contradicted 
his  pleasure  in  this,  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished as  traitors :  and  that  no  person 
could  legally  impeach  any  of  the  king's 
officers  or  servants  without  his  per- 
mission, and  if  any  one  did  so,  he  should 
be  punished  as  a  traitor.  This  gross 
prostitution  of  the  sacred  character  of 
a  judge,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not 
pass  unnoticed  when  the  Parliament 
re-assembled.  The  chief  justice  and 
one  of  the  king's  counsel  were  execut- 
ed, and  all  the  rest  severely  punished. 
A  full  account  of  the  consequences  of 
this  transaction  is  given  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Chief  Justice  Tre- 
silian  and  others,  in  the  Ist  vol.  of  the 
State  Trials. 

The  anxiety  of  the  members  of  the 
iegislature  to  preserve  their  privileges 
inviolate,   ha3   occasionally   betrayed 
ihem  into  odd  mistakes.  Lord  CVaxQa- 


don  mentions  one  instance  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  in  which  the  House  of 
Lords  refused  to  sanction  a  bill  "  for 
the  more  effectual  restraining  of  thieves 
from  stealing  timber,"*  without  the  in- 
sertion of  a  clause  saving  their  own 
privileges. 

ANCIENT  CAUSES. 

Some  of  our  old  law  books  abound  in 
extraordinary  actions  brought  for  what 
would  now  be  considered  most  trivial 
and  ridiculous  causes  of  complaint. 
There  is  one  case  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  of  a  man  who  brought  an  action 
against  a  cook  for  selling  him  a  fowl 
which  gave  him  a  sick  stomach.  "  Let 
William  Milburn,"  says  the  record, 
**  recover  on  his  sworn  bill  of  com- 
plaint, in  which  he  complains  against 
John  Cutting  cook,  of  this,  that  he» 
the  sard  John,  at  Westminster,  sold  to 
the  said  William  one  capon,  boiled, 
unwholesome  and  re-heated,  which  ca- 
pon having  been  dressed  four  days  for 
the  inn  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  then 
again  heated  and  boiled,  was  produced 
for  him,  of  which  when  he  had  eaten, 
he  had  a  horrible  fit  of  vomiting,  so 
that  he  remained  sick  for  two  weeks : 
he  recovers  twenty  shillings  for  his  da- 
mages." Willielmus  Milburn  recupe- 
rat  per  juratam  billam  suam  in  qu4  que- 
ritur  versus  Johannem  Cutting,  cooky 
de  eo  quod  ipse  Johannes  apud  West- 
monasterium  vendebat  dicto  Willielmo 
unum  caponem,  pistum,  corruptibilem» 
et  recalefactum,  qui  capo  assatus  per 
quatuor  dies  in  Hospicium  domini 
Regis  et  iterum  calefactus  et  pistos 
exstitit,  de  quo  postquam  edit  vomitum 
horribilem  fecit  ita  quod  infirmatur 
per  duas  septimanas ;  recuperat  vieinti 
solidos,  pro  damnis.  (Trin.  8.  H.  iv. 
Rot.  47.)  Rolle,  who  quotes  this  cu- 
rious case,  (Abrad.  9th,  p.  89)  adds, 
that  the  judges  aflerwards  increased 
the  damages.  '<  £t  jeo  aye  estre  in- 
forme  que  appiert  sur  le  record  a  lai^ 
que  les  justices  encrease  les  damages.** 

It  may  be  a  query  for  the  curious^ 
whether  the  following  case  from  Sider- 
fin's  reports,  is  the  only  instance  on 
record  of  a  lady's  exercising  the  sup- 
posed privilege  of  leap  year,  in  askixig 
her  lover  to  marry  her.  Cooper 
brought  an  action  against  Wither  and 
his  wife  <^  for  that  the  wife,  maliciously 
intending  to  marry  him,  did  often 
affirm  that  she  was  sole  and  unmarried, 
sxA\xxi^TV3SA\wDdk^»%<»ly  entreated 
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(strenue  requisivit)  him,  the  plaintifF, 
to  marry  her.  To  which  affirmation 
be  guve  credit^  and  married  her,  when 
in  fact,  she  was  the  wife  of  the  de- 
fendant, so  that  the  plaintiff  was  much 
trouhled  in  mind,  and  put  to  great 
charges,  and  much  damnified  in  repu- 
tation." (see  I  Siderf.  375.) 

In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  reader  is  more  am- 
used with  the  trivial  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, or  the  nicety  which  the  court 
required  in  the  pleadings.  There  is  a 
case,  in  which  the  guardian  of  an  in- 
fant brought  an  action  against  a  barber 
for  cutting  off  the  child's  hair.  The 
defence  made  was,  that  the  child  was 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  had 
agreed  with  him,  the  defendant,  for 
six-pence,  that  he  should  have  license 
to  take  two  ounces  of  her  hair.  This 
plea  was  adjudged  to  be  bad  in  point 
of  law,  because  an  infant  could  not 
give  a  license,  though  she  might  agree 
with  the  barber  to  be  trimmed.  (3  Keb. 
369.) 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  most 
curious  cases  are  not  the  oldest.  In 
▼err  ancient  times,  all  the  forms  of 
action  then  in  use,  were  preserved  in 
the  regi&ter  of  writs ;  and  a  plaintiff 
seldom  ventured  to  bring  his  cause  in- 
to court,  if  it  did  not  come  within  a  pre- 
cedent to  be  found  in  that  venerable 
collection.  But  after  the  statute  of 
Westminster,  2,  directing  the  clerks 
in  Chancery  to  issue  new  writs  adapted 
to  whatever  new  case  might  be  brought 
before  them,  numbers  of  new  and 
strange  causes  began  to  be  tried,  and 
the  species  of  action  brought  into  use 
by  the  statute,  became  one  of  the  most 
frequent  of  all.  Custom  has  now  pre- 
scribed forms  for  most  of  the  varieties 
which  have  arisen  in  consequence ;  and 
modem  books  of  precedents  in  a  man- 
ner begin  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
registrum  brevium,  so  that  it  is  soon 
after  the  passing  of  the  statute  that  we 
find  the  most  novel  and  amusing  law 
suits. 

Bat  the  most  interesting  to  the  ge- 
neral reader  are  criminal  cases.  The 
following  is  from  Moor,  p.  754.  A 
man  and  hb  wife  had  lived  a  long  time 
together;  and  the  man,  having  at 
length  spent  his  substance,  and  hving 
in  great  necessity,  said  to  his  wife  that 
he  was  now  weary  of  his  life,  and  that 
he  would  kil]  himself.  The  wife  said 
tbsi  sbe  wotdd  die  with  bun  ;  where- 


upon he  prayed  her  that  she  would  go 
and  bring  some  ratsbane,  and  they 
would  drink  it  together ;  which  she 
accordingly  did,  and  she  put  it  into 
drink,  and  they  both  drank  of  it.  The 
husband  died ;  but  the  woman  took 
salad  oil,  which  made  her  vomit,  and 
she  recovered.  Query — Is  this  murder 
in  the  wife  ? 

The  leading  case  upon  this  subject, 
—the  distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter — is  Mawgridge*s  g^ven 
in  Kelyng,  p.  119.  The  circumstances 
were — Mawgridge  and  Cope  were  in 
the  guard-room  of  the  Tower,  with  a 
woman  of  Cope's  acquaintance,  whom 
Mawgridge  affironted;  Cope  there- 
upon desired  Mawgridge  to  forbear  ; 
but  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  demanded 
satisfaction  from  Cope,  for  his  inter- 
ference. Cope  told  him  it  was  not  a 
convenient  time  or  place  ;  upon  which 
Mawgridge  rose  up  and  was  leaving 
the  room,  when  he  turned  round  and 
flun^  a  bottle  at  Cope's  head,  and  im- 
mediately after  rushed  on  him  with  his 
sword  and  stabbed  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  died.  But  the  jury  further 
found  that  between  the  blow  with  the 
bottle  and  the  stabbing  with  the  sword^ 
Cope,  who  had  no  sword  in  his  hand, 
had  flung  another  bottle,  which  hit 
Mawgridge  and  broke  his  head.  And> 
upon  this  circumstance,  arose  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  was  murder  or  man- 
slaughter committed  by  Mawgridge. 
After  very  long  deliberation,  it  was 
determined  it  was  murder. 

Among  the  legal  proceedings  once 
frequent,  but  now  disused,  are  indict- 
ments for  scolding.  The  punishment 
for  this  offence  was  the  "  tumbrel  '*  or 
"cucking  stool,"  corrupted  into  "  duck- 
ing stool,"  because  it  was  used  to  duck 
the  women  convicted  of  scolding  in  a 
miry  pond.  One  of  the  compilers 
of  Ruifhead's  dictionary,  mentions 
having  seen  one  of  these  instruments  in 
Warwickshire.  It  consisted  of  a  long 
beam,  on  a  fulcrum,  with  one  end 
extending  to  the  centre  of  a  pond,  to 
which  the  stool,  on  which  the  con- 
demned scold  was  seated,  was  attached. 
The  instrument  was  also  called  a 
«  castigatory." 

OUR  BABBAR0U8  CUSTOMS. 

No  person,  who  has    visited    the 
Tower  of  London^  can  Vi8LN«  i«c\^  V^ 
remark  the  man^f  Vxiaitnmi«ii\&^  ^^  Wc- 
ture  now  shewikiberQ  ia  c^an»vk&»^\ 
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but,  notwithfllAnding  the  opinions  of 
many  great  lawyers,  and  among  the 
rest,  Blackstone,  there  seems  to  be 
▼err  good  reason  for  believing  that 
their  use  was  not  always  regarded  in 
the  same  light  in  which  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  The  presence  of  some 
of  these  in  the  Tower  is,  indeed,  ac- 
counted for — having  been  brought  to 
England  by  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and 
Suffolk,  ministers  of  Henry  VI.,  who 
made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  civil 
law  into  England ;  and  the  rack,  which 
is  there  still,  was  called  in  derision 
"the  duke  of  Exeter's  daughter." 
(Black,  4.  321 .)  They  were,  however, 
used  as  instruments  of  law,  in  that 
reign;  for  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies, 
Cp.  317)  mentions  the  case  of  one 
Hawkins,  who  was  then  tortured  to 
extort  evidence ;  and  some  arg^uments, 
which  shew,  that  their  use  was  more 
general  than  is  usually  supposed,  may 
be  found  in  Barrington's  Observations 
on  the  Statutes  (p.  56).  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  torture  is  one  of 
the  evils  guarded  against  in  Magna 
Charta ;  but  the  onlv  reason  for  the 
supposition  is  Sir  Edward  Coke's  in- 
terpretation of  a  passage  in  that  cele- 
brated statute.  The  words  are,  that 
"  no  free  man  shall  be  destroyed  ex- 
cept bv  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  law" — •*  nuUus  liber  homo  des- 
truatur  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium 
suorum  aut  per  legem  terrse  ;'*  and  **  de- 
stroyed," according  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  means  tortured,  as  well  as  killed 
or  maimed  (2nd  Instit.  48). 

But  whether  judicial  torture,  pro- 
perly so  called,  was  ever  a  part  of  our 
judicial  system,  or  not,  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
a  practice  just  as  barbarous,  called 
**  peine  fort  et  dure."  This,  which  is 
viilgarly  called  "pressing  to  death," 
consisted  in  placing  the  accused,  in  case 
he  refused  to  plead,  naked,  on  his  back, 
with  a  hollow  under  his  head,  in  a  low 
dark  chamber  in  the  prison,  and  putting 
on  his  body  as  great  a  weight  as  he 
could  bear  and  more,  (so  ran  the  sen- 
tence) and  feeding  him  alternately  with 
the  coarsest  bread  and  the  most  filthy 
water  that  could  be  procured.  There 
are  many  instances  of  men  having  un- 
dergone this  savage  punishment,  in 
order  to  save  their  estates  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  children,  as  they  would 
be  forfeited,  if  the  prisoner,  by  plead- 
ingf  f  ubmitted  to  •  trial,  and  wat  con- 


>'ictcd.  The  sentence  waa,  originally, 
that  the  delinquent  should  be  thus  kept 
"till  he  pleaded,"  but  it  was  after- 
wards  altered  to  pressing  "  till  he  died" 
(2  Hawk.  pi.  cr.  c.  30.  s.  16.)  Black- 
stone's  very  laudable  zeal  for  the  purity 
of  the  English  constitution,  leads  him 
into  a  strange  contradiction  on  this 
subject  After  very  justly  exposing 
the  absurdity  of  the  theory  of  the 
civilians,  that  judicial  torture  originat- 
ed in  the  mercy  of  the  judges,  he  g^ves 
identically  the  same  reason  for  this 
diabolical  practice  of  pressing  to  death  ^ 
"  that  it  was  intended  as  a  species  of 
mercy  to  the  criminal,  to  deliver  him 
the  sooner  from  his  torture  I V  (Com. 
4,  320.) 

This  barbarous  practice,  no  doubt, 
originated  in  the  avarice  of  the  fl^dal 
lords,  to  make  the  only  means  by  which 
the  accused  could  save  the  forfeiture 
of  his  lands,  as  frightful  as  possible. 
From  the  same  source  arose  the  follow- 
ing indecent  brutalitv,  given  in  Co. 
Littleton  (390  n.) :— "'  In  an  appeal  of 
death,  the  defendant  waged  battle,  and 
was  slain  in  the  field ;  yet  judgement 
was  given  that  he  should  be  hanged,  ftir 
otherwise  the  Lord  could  not  have  a 
writ  of  escheat*** 

To  the  honor  of  our  judges,  how- 
ever, peine  fort  et  dure  was  never  in- 
flicted, till  every  other  means  of  making 
the  prisoner  plead  had  been  tried  in 
vain  ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
ver}'  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  they 
employed  for  this  humane  purpoae,  as 
appears  by  the  following  note,  in 
Kelyng  (p.  27) :— "  At  the  same  tes- 
sions,  George  Morley,  beiny  indicted 
for  robbing,  refused  to  plea^  and  his 
two  thumbs  were  tied  together  with 
whipcord,  that  the  pain  of  that  might 
compel  him  to  plead ;  and  he  was  sent 
away  so  tied,  and  the  muiistcr  per- 
suaded to  go  to  him  and  persuade  him, 
and  an  hour  after  he  was  brought  again 
and  pleaded ;  and  this  was  said  to  bt 
the  constant  practice  at  Newgate."  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  whole  proeeM 
is  now  abolished  by  statute,  and  the 
court  empowered  to  enter  a  plea  of 
*'  not  guilty,"  if  the  prisoner  himself 
stands  mute. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the 
punishment  of  sending  to  the  galleys 
was  also  once  practised  in  En^rland,  as 
appears  from  a  sUtute  of  Elisabeth 
(48  Elii.  c.  14);  and  Lord  Coke,  in 
his  third  Institute,  mentions  it,  without 
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remarldng  its  being  tmcommon.  The 
practice  was,  probably*  discontinued 
arom  its  inoonyenience,  as  gallies  such 
as  are  in  use  in  the  Mediterranean,  are 
unfit  for  the  navigation  of  our  seas. 
The  word  *'  mdlimafry,"  now  used  to 
signify  a  jomble-of  nonsense,  originally 
meant  a  meal  of  coarse  victuals)  such 
as  was  given  to  galley  slaves  (see  Ruff, 
diet.)  The  nearly  syonymous  word> 
<<  hotchpot)**  (vulgarly  hotchpotch)  li 
well  known  to  have  a  similar  origin. 

Two  other  barbarous  customs  which 
once  formed  a  part  of  our  law,  were 
ordeals,  and  trial  by  battle.  The  last 
insUnoe  of  the  former  occurred,  it  is 
believed)  in  king  John's  reign  (see  Hale 
149);  though  Barring^n  remarks, 
that  a  vestige  of  it  was  retained  in  the 
formal  phrase,  used  by  a  criminal  on 
his  arrugnment,  when  asked  how  he 
would  be  tried ;  the  answer,  **  by  God 
and  my  country/*  being  a  corruption 
of  "by  Qodor  my  country,"  i.e.,  by 
ordeal,  or  by  jury.  But  the  equally 
absurd  trial  by  battle,  was  not  abolished 
till  late  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
(Stat.  59,  G.III.  c.  45.)  Two  instances, 
in  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  put  in 
actual  practice,  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  are  given  at  length 
bv  Rushworth)  in  his  Mstorical  collec* 
mns. 

One  was  an  appeal  of  treason  (An. 
7mo.  Chas.  1st)  between  Lord  Rea 
and  Mr.  David  Ramsay,  which  was 
conducted  with  an  immensity  of  cere- 
mony. The  parties  were  to  fight  with 
two  swordS)  a  spear,  and  a  dagger, 
**  each/*  as  the  chronicle  informs  us, 
Mwith  a  point*'  They  might  also 
have  defensive  armour  if  they  pleased. 
Lord  Rea,  who  was  plaintiff,  was 
fbrther  allowed  a  surgeon  with  oint- 
mentSy  a  pavilion  to  rest  himself,  and 
wine  to  refresh  himself:  beside  an 
armourer  in  attendance  with  nails, 
hammer>  and  ^e,  and  last  of  all  scis- 
iorty  bodkin>  needles  and  thread,  and  a 
tailor  I  In  addition  to  all  this,  his 
eotmsel  were  to  be  with  him  in  the 
llaldy  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
eomuel  in  this  last  great  judicial  duel 
w«re  mostly  Irishmen.  Their  names 
are  given  by  Rushworth,  and  among 
tfaam  are  one  Irish  peer.  Lord  Mayo ; 
two  tons  of  Irish jpeers,  Maurice  Roch 
and  Donnongfa  McCarthy,  and  another 
gentleman,  whose  name  indicates  his 
oountrjy  Donnough  O'Connor,  Sligo ; 
Ua  oouuel  was  also  the  cele- 


brated  legal  antiquarian  Selden.  After 
nearly  as  much  pleading  as  would  be 
found  in  a  modern  chancery  suit  they 
join  issue,  each  by  telling  the  other 
that  "  he  lies  falsely,'  whereupon  they 
are  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
stay  at  different  parts  of  the  city  till 
the  day  appointed  for  the  duel.  How- 
ever, before  the  day  arrived,  the  king 
put  an  end  to  this  farrago  of  solemn 
absurdity  by  revoking  the  commission 
of  the  Lord  Marshal,  before  whose 
court  of  chivalry  the  battle  was  to  have 
been  fought,  and  committing  both  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  to  the  tower,  and 
no  further  steps  i^pear  ever  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  other  attempt  to  have  a  l^al 
duel,  in  the  same  reig^,  was  in  a  civil 
ca8e,(Lilburn  r.  Clazton,)  and  the  cham- 
pions were  hired,  to  fight  with  sandbags, 
and  batons ;  but  this  also  was  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  good  sense  of  the  king,  who 
wrote  to  the  judges  to  preveltt  it  if 
possible,  and  the  clerk  purposely  made 
a  mistake  in  the  record,  so  that  it  could 
not  immediately  take  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  parties  to  the  suit 
seem  to  have  let  the  matter  drop. 

From  this  time  it  is  believed  trial 
by  battle  was  totally  disused,  till  re- 
vived in  the  case  of  a  most  atrocious 
murder,  a  short  time  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  statute  for  its  abolition.  A 
man  of  the  name  of  Thornton,  had 
abused  and  murdered,  under  circum- 
stances of  the  greatest  aggravation,  a 
girl  of  the  name  of  Mary  Ashford. 
Though  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  irresistible, 
the  ingenuity  of  his  counsel  saved 
him,  and  he  was  acquitted  on  the  in- 
dictment. However,  as  the  public  in 
general  had  no  doubt  of  his  g^ilt,  a 
subscription  was  entered  into  to  bring 
the  matter  again  forward,  which  it  was 
allowable  to  do  by  the  old  form  of  an 
appeal  of  murder,  to  be  prosecuted  by 
William,  the  brother  of  Mary,  Ash- 
ford. This  was  one  of  the  modes 
of  proceeding  in  which  wager  of  battle 
haa  been  formerly  permitted.  Ash- 
ford was  very  weak  and  delicate,  while 
Thornton  was  an  immensely  powerful 
man,  and  as  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
case  going  against  him  if  it  was  brouffht 
to  a  second  trial,  he  availed  himself  of 
this  antiquated  right/  and  challenged 
the  appellant ;  the  judges,  though  ex- 
ceedingly unwilling  to  allow  the  right> 
especidily  in  a  case  of  such  ateodv^^ 
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were  obliged  to  admit  that  it  was  still 
legal ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  the 
height  of  madness  in  Ashford  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  of  one  so  much  his 
superior  in  bodily  strength,  the  mur- 
derer was  suffered  to  depart  without 
further  molestation.  This  was  in  the 
year  1818,  the  facts  of  the  case  may 
be  found  in  the  Newgate  Calender 
(vol.  4,  p.  227). 

This  practice  would  certainly  not 
have  continued  so  long  the  letter  of  the 
law,  if  the  good  sense  of  the  nation 
had  not  practically  discontinued  it. 
When  the  court  of  chivalry  was  in  its 
palmy  days,  circumstances  must,  indeed, 
nave  frequently  occurred  to  show  its 
utter  absurdity.  Barrington  in  his 
comment  on  the  statute,  "  de  magnis 
assisis  et  duellis,"  quotes  from  Graf- 
ton*s  Chronicle,  a  story  of  a  citizen  of 
London,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
who  was  very  tall  and  strong,  but  a 
great  coward,  while  his  opponent  was 
very  short  and  weak,  but  whose  cour- 
age was  as  great  as  his  body  was  small. 
The  big  man's  friends  fearing  his  little 
modicum  of  courage  might  ooze,  like 
Acre's,  through  the  points  of  his  fingers 
on  the  day  of  trial,  determined  to  make 
him  drunk,  and  so  .dosed  him  with 
wine,  that  his  diminutive  antagonist 
with  ease  threw  him  down,  and  beat 
away  till  the  judges  decided  the  cause 
in  his  favour. 

Coke  speaks  most  harshly  of  the  il- 
legality and  impropriety  of  private 
duels,  but  does  not  think  so  ill  of  pub- 
lic ones,  especially  between  crowned 
heads,  as  may  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing catalogue  of  royal  challenges : — 
King  Edward  III.  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  reig^,  having  war  with  the 
French  King,  for  his  right  to  the  king- 
dom of  France,  out  of  the  greatness 
of  his  mind,  for  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  saving  of  their  blood  and  in 
speedy  trial  of  the  right,  offered  the 
smgle  combat  with  the  French  King  ; 
but  he  refused  it.  So,  after  long  and 
chargeable  wars  between  the  crowns 
of  England  and  France  for  the  right 
of  the  kingdom  of  France,  it  was  an 
honourable  offer  which  King  Richard 
II.  made  to  Charles  the  French  King  ; 
first,  either  a  single  combat  between 
the  two  kings ;  second,  or  a  combat 
between  the  two  kings  and  three  of 
their  uncles  on  either  side  ;  third,  or 
that  a  fit  day  and  place  might  be  as- 
signed  when  undet  the  universal  con- 


flict of  both  their  armies,  an  end 
might  be  put  to  the  war.  The  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  according  to  his  comp 
mission,  made  these  offers  from, the 
King  of  England  to  King  Charles  of 
France  ;  but  he  was  <'  auditus  sed  non 
exauditus ;"  for  King  Charles  liked 
none  of  these  offers.  And  A.D.  1 196, 
Philip,  King  of  France,  sent  this  chal- 
lenge to  one  Richard  I. :  that  Ring 
Richard  should  choose  iiye  for  his  part, 
and  he,  the  King  of  France,  should 
appoint  five  for  his  part,  which  might 
fight  in  the  lists  for  all  matters  in  con- 
troversy between  them,  for  the  avoid- 
ing  of  shedding  of  more  guiltless  blood. 
King  Richard  accepted  the  offer,  with 
condition  that  either  king  might  be  of 
the  number ;  but  this  condition  wonld 
not  be  granted. — 3  Instit.  159. 

Among  barbarous  practices  might 
be  mentioned  several  of  the  poniBh- 
ments  formerly  in  use  in  England,  es- 
pecially the  disgusting  mutilation  of 
the  bodies  of  persons  executed  for  high 
treason. 

MISTAKES. 

There  is  no  science  in  which  **  vulgar 
errors**  are  more  common  than  law^ 
many  people  seeming  to  take  a  podtire 
pleasure  in  deceiving  themselves  in 
whatever  relates  to  law  and  lawyers. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  many  extravagant  notions, 
concerning  legal  matters,  entertained 
by  otherwise  well-informed  people. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  for  whidi 
probable  reasons  mav  be  found:  ex,gr» 
The  common  opimon  that  butchers 
and  surgeons  are  precluded  from  ac- 
ting on  juries  from  the  cruel  nature  of 
their  pursuits,  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  statute  5,  Henry  VIII.,  exempt- 
ing medical  men  from  compulsory  at- 
tendance on  juries,  which  priyilege 
was  given  to  them  to  prevent  mterfier* 
ence  with  their  attendance  on  their 
patients.  The  belief  that  the  corpse 
of  a  debtor  may  be  seized  under  A 
common  execution,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  words  used  in  the  writ 
of  capias,  that  the  sheriff  should  Beam 
the  body  of  the  defendant,  &c,  whiefaf 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  means 
only  the  living  body,  and  not  his  corpse. 
The  belief  that  it  is  penal  to  carry  an 
air  gun  or  dark  lanthom,  (more  com- 
mon  in  England  than  in  Ireland,)  pro* 
bably  owes  its  origin  to  the  statute  of 
Henry  YII.  agamst  oarryiiig  cnw- 
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bows,  and  to  Guy  Fawkes  having  been 
detected  with  a  dark  Ian  thorn.  It  was 
very  generally  thought  that  the  lately 
abolisr.ed  ceremony  of  a  common  re- 
covery consisted  in  selling  an  estate  to 
the  crier  of  the  court  for  a  sparrow- 
hawk.  It  is  true,  the  crier  generally, 
and  the  sparrow-hawk  very  frequently, 
formed  a  part  of  the  fiction  ;  but  nei- 
ther were  indispensable,  and,  at  any 
ratCy  they  appeared  in  very  different 
parts  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  estate 
was  not  supposed  to  have  been  sold  to 
the  crier,  but  by  him. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  non-professional  on  legal 
matters  is  fully  equalled  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  some  of  our  older  lawyers  on 
other  subjects.  Every  one.  knows  that 
the  substance  called  wnalebone  is  found 
in  the  jaws  of  the  whale.  When  a 
whale  is  found  on  our  coasts  it  does 
not  go,  like  other  royal  fish,  entirely  to 
the  king,  but  the  head  only  belongs  to 
his  majesty,  and  the  tail  to  the  queen, 
the  reason  of  which  division  is  said  to 
be  to  furnish  the  royal  wardrobe  with 
whalebone!  (Seel  Black.  Com.  223.) 
In  the  greatest  of  law  books,  Co.  Lit- 
tleton, it  is  said,  that  protections  may 
be  allowed  to  a  woman  as  being  a  ne- 
cessary attendant  on  a  camp,  if  she  be 
a  midwife.  (Co.  Litt.  130.)  What 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  could  an 
army  on  the  campaign  want  with  mid- 
wifes? The  solemn  simplicity  with 
which  trifles  are  recorded  in  the  older 
reporters  cannot  fail  often  to  amase 
the  reader.  When  all  the  judges  in 
England  were  simunoned  to  attend  the 
trial  of  Lord  Morley  before  his  peers, 
for  murder,  (An.  18,  Car.  2,)  they 
met  to  consider  the  points  of  law  likely 
to  arise  in  that  most  important  case  ; 
their  resolutions  are  given  by  Kelyng, 
(Rep.  p.  54,)  among  which  the  follow- 
ing is  recorded  with  the  utmost  gra- 
rity : — '*  We  were  to  attend  at  the 
tryal  in  our  scarlet  robes,  and  the  chief 
judges  with  their  collars  of  SS.  which 
I  did  accordingly ;  but  my  Lord  Bridge- 
man  was  absent,  being  suddenly  taken 
with  the  gout ;  the  Chief  Baron  had 
not  his  collar  of  SS.  having  left  it  be- 
hind him  in  the  country ;  but  we  were 
all  in  scarlet ;  but  nobody  had  a  collar 
of  SS.  but  myself  for  the  reasons 
aforesaid." 

But  as  an  instance  of  simplicity,  if 
the  author  believed  it  himself,  the  fol- 
Vol.  XV. 


lowing  extract  from  an  old  continen- 
tal work,  not  a  law  book,  defies  com- 
petition : — "  The  English,"  says  the 
"ivTiter,  '•  are  not  dragged  to  the  place 
of  execution,  but  run  there  themselves 
and  die  laughing  and  singing,  cracking 
jokes,  and  quizzing  the  bystanders. 
When  the  executioners  are  aosent  they 
frequently  hang  themselves/"  **  Ad 
loca  supplicii  non  ducuntur  Angli  sed 
curunt,  ridendoque  cantando  face^ 
tiis  spagendo  et  circumstantibus  insul- 
tando  moriuntur  ;  ubi  desunt  camifices 
seipsos  saepe  suspendunt."  Holbergii 
op.  t.  2,  118. 

Apropos  of  mistakes.  It  may  be 
worth  mentioning,  that  the  real  nature 
of  the  court  of  star-chamber  is  very 
generally  mistaken,  and  the  error  is 
not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  tone  in 
which  many  of  our  English  historians 
speak  of  it.  This  court  was  in  reality 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  b  usually  supposed. 
No  doubt  its  powers,  which  were  very 
ill  defined,  were,  especially  in  its  latter 
days,  exercised  by  unprincipled  judges 
in  a  most  arbitrary  manner  ;  but  ne- 
vertheless, many  of  its  decisions  are 
law  at  the  present  day,  and  quoted  as 
the  very  first  authorities  on  the  differ- 
ent points  to  which  they  may  relate  ; 
(ex.  gr.  Twynne's  Case,  3  Co.  80) 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  Lord  Bacon 
in  his  life  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  com- 
mends it  most  highly.  Its  abuses  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  exercise  of 
its  criminal  jurisdiction  which  was 
very  large  and  indefinite.  The  statutes 
(3  H.  VIL  c.  1,  and  21  H.  VIIL  c.  2) 
confirming  its  authority  after  reciting 
that  **the  king  remembereth  how  by 
reason  of  unlawful  maintenances,  giv- 
ing of  living  signs  and  tokens,  retain- 
ers by  indenture,  promises,  oaths,  wri- 
tings, and  other  embraceries  of  his 
subjects,  untrue  demeanings  of  sheriffs 
in  making  pannells,  and  untrue  returns 
by  taking  money  by  jiu'ies,  the  policy 
of  the  realm  is  much  subdued,"  gives 
the  court  power  to  punish  all  **  routs, 
riots,  forgeries,  maintenances,  embra- 
ceries, perjuries,  and  other  such  mis- 
demeanors;" and  it  is  evident,  that 
imder  such  a  catalogue,  the  judges 
might  include  whatever  offence  they 
pleased.  They  used  the  license  pretty 
freely,  as  it  appears  (per  C.  J.  Richard- 
son, Hetly  149,  &c.)  that  spitting  in 
the  face  was  one  of  the  crimes  of  which 
they  took  cognizance. 
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tNGEVUITT  or   THI   PRIESTHOOD. 

From  the  time  when  the  priesthood 
first  ohtained  a  footing  in  England,  un- 
der William  the  Conqueror,  till  the 
Reformation  put  an  end  to  their  au- 
Aority  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
ecclesiastical  prerogatives  were  a  fer- 
tile source  of  dispute  with  the  crown 
and  lay  nohility.  With  the  political 
encroachments  of  the  clergy,  every 
reader  of  English  history  is  familiar  ; 
but  there  are  several  mmor  matters 
which  do  not  fall  so  much  within  the 
province  of  the  political  as  the  legal 
tdstorian,  which  are  yet  very  curious, 
as  exhibiting  the  exercise  of  different 
weapons  in  the  same  struggle,  and 
which  have  left  much  more  lasting 
traces  of  their  existence.  All  that  the 
threats  and  power  of  prelates  and  le- 
gates effected  has  passed  away,  and  our 
kings  are  not  likely  ever  again  to  do 
iiomage  at  a  priest's  tomb,  or  hold  the 
Pope's  stirrup ;  but  many  things  which 
&e  subtlety  and  ingenuity  of  the  priest- 
liood  originally  introduced  have  be- 
come so  incorporated  with  the  main 
body  of  our  laws,  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  entirely  to  remove  them. 
The  quibble  which  justifies  the  recent 
assumption  of  the  title  of  **  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,"  by  a  Roman  Catholic, 
that  it  avoids  the  penalty  which  the 
law  imposes  on  a  Romish  priest  for  as- 
suming the  title  of  a  Protestant  dig- 
nitary, because  there  is  now  no  Pro- 
testant Archbishop  of  Tuam^  is  a  mo- 
dem sample  which  might  find  many  a 
precedent  in  the  history  of  ecclesias- 
tical encroachment,  for  as  Sir  E.  Coke 
said,  so  long  since,  the  priesthood 
^*  were  always  in  this  to  be  commended 
that  they  ever  had  of  their  counsel  the 
most  learned  men  they  could  get."  (2 
Institut.  75.) 

Ooie  remarkable  innovation  which 
was  thus  engrafted  upon  our  crimi- 
nal code  was  the  well  known  pri- 
yilege  called  benefit  of  clergy.  This 
was  first  claimed  as  being  a  scriptural 
oommand,  and  the  authority  quoted 
for  it  was  the  text  **  touch  not  mine 
aaointed  and  do  my  prophets  no 
harm,**  from  this  was  derived  the 
m^yim^  *^  sacerdotes  aregibus  honorandi 
aunt  non  judicandi,'*  under  which  the 
clergy  claimed  to  be  exempted  from 
all  sii^jeotioo  to  a  lay  tribunal ;  but 
as  they  could  esci^  punishment  just 
as  wall  by  first  submitting  to  a  trial 


and  then  claiming  their  priyikge,  tkw 
generally  thought  it  wiser  to  afmu 
themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
chance  of  clearing  their  character  bj 
acquittal,  and  if  they  &iled  in  this, 
have  recourse  to  the  beo^t  of 
clergy,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  their 
offence.  Originally  this  privil^^e  was 
claimed  by  those  only  who  were  actu- 
ally in  orders,  but  for  obvious  reasons, 
it  was  soon  found  convenient  to  have  it 
extended  to  the  servants  and  lay  bre- 
thren connected  with  religions  houses, 
and  afterwards  to  all  who  could  read 
— the  lattar  change,  at  the  period 
when  it  was  made,  adding  but  little 
to  its  extent,  as  few,  except  eocleaas- 
tics  were  then  instructed  eyen  in 
reading.  As  the  people  became  a  little 
better  educated,  and  consequently  more 
persons  enabled  to  claim  this  ri^t, 
a  new  change  was  introduced  in  Ikvor 
of  the  Priesthood  who  were  allowed 
their  claim  as  often  as  they  were  aoeQp 
sed,  while  the  laity  were  permitted 
to  pray  benefit  of  clergy  but  once,  and 
were  then  branded  on  the  hand,  as  a 
mark  by  which  they  might  be  known, 
if  they  attempted  to  avail  themeelyes 
of  it  a  second  time.  This  distinction 
was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henrj 
the  VII.  but  the  following  reign 
brought  the  Reformation,  and  it  was 
abolished  and  all  who  escaped  under 
the  prayer  of  clergy  were  branded  alike. 
The  ceremonies  with  which  beneit 
of  clergy  was  accompanied,  nnderweol 
similar  changes.  Originally  when  it 
was  confined  to  those  actually  in  orderib 
if  the  criminal  was  g^^ty,  he  objected 
to  the  authority  of  the  lay  tribimal,Hid 
was  accordingly  handed  over  to  fail 
clerical  superior  to  punish  him.  Tbin 
followed  the  ceremony  called  ^  Pur* 
gation,'*  which  consisted  in  the  criouk 
nal  swearing  that  he  was  innocentt  Mid 
getting  twelve  others  to  swear  thit 
they  believed  him,  after  wiiich  if  fat 
had  a  witness  he  produced  him,  and 
if  not  it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  fat 
had  merely  to  be  acquitted  by  a  jnry  of 
his  own  friends,  and  then  absolyed  hj 
the  ordinary  as  a  matter  of  eoorte. 
This  mockery,  which  amounted  to  la- 
curing  impunity  for  the  offences  of  aor 
clesiastics  became  modified  as  the  rigfal 
to  benefit  of  clergy  became  more  ea> 
tended,  but  was  kept  up  in  soma  form 
till  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  when  Pnr- 
gation  by  the  ordinary  was  BuMf 
abolished.  During  all  thtt  lima  womeo 
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were  excluded,  as  they  could  never 
have  been  supposed  to  be  in  orders, 
which  was  the  fiction  on  which  the 
right  had  been  extended  to  all  men 
who  could  read ;  they  were   allowed 
clergy  fiiist   in  the   reign  of  William 
and  Mary.     The   last  change  was  al- 
lowing clergy  to  all  prisoners  charged 
with  particular  offences,  whether  they 
could  read  or  not,  and  with  this  alte- 
ration was  abolished,  the  ceremony  of 
sending  a  clergyman   with   a  book  to 
examine  the  accused  in  reading.    The 
sentence  chosen  for  this  purpose   was 
generally  the  text "  miserere  mei  Deus** 
which  was  thence  called  ''the  neck 
verse."  The  statutes  effecting  these  im- 
proyements,  empowered  the  judges  to 
inflict  different  punishments  instead  of 
death,for  all  offences  where  the  privilege 
was  allowed,  technically  termed  "  cler- 
gyable felonies  ;**  so  that  benefit  of  cler- 
gy had  in  fact  become  a  mere  relaxation 
of  the  rigor  of  the  law,  equally  open 
to  ail  men,  before  it  was  nnally  abol- 
ished, which  was  not  till  the   9th  year 
of  George  IV.     An  accurate  account 
of  all  these  changes  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Cbitty'sbook  upon  Criminal  Law 
pag«  666,   &c.  and  the  authorities  he 
cites  to  which  the  curious  may  refer. 
During  the    long  period    for   which 
benefit   of  clergy   was  allowed,  it  is 
beliered  there  occurred  but  one  instance 
of  a  prisoner's  refusal  to  avail  himself 
of  the  means  at  escape  it  offered,  and 
that  one  is  the  case  of  the  Duke   of 
Somerset,    mentioned  by     Hayward, 
(page  137.) 

The  privileges  which  the  ecclesiastics 
had  assumed  in  criminal  proceedings, 
it  appears  occasionally  tempted  the  less 
scrupulous  to  turn  these  advantages 
to  a  profitable  account.  Such  an  op- 
portunity offered  in  the  instance 
alluded  to  in  Foster's  cr.  1.  p.  257,  of 
guaranteeiiu^  the  property  of  thieves, 
Anciently  if  stolen  goods  were  found 
upon  any  one  and  he  alledged  that  he 
had  bought  them  from  some  other 
person,  whom  he  named  and  asserted 
to  hare  guaranteed  his  right  to  him, 
or  as  it  was  technically  called  "  vou- 
ched to  warranty,"  if  the  person  whom 
he  thus  called  upon  appeared,  and  en- 
tered into  the  warranty,  he  was  obli^d 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  origmal 
defendant  for  better  or  worse.  Men 
used  acoordkigly  to  be  hired,  who, 
if  the  thief  was  detected,  would  war- 
raat  Kb  goods  fbr  hhn,  and  run  theur 


chance  of  conviction,,  which  would  be 
less  of  course  in  their  case,  than  in  that 
of  the  original  thief.    Our  older  legal 
writers  (Bracton  and  Fleta,)  speaking  of 
this  ancient  law,  put  the  case  of  a  per- 
son in  holy  orders,  thus  entering  into 
warranty  for  hire,  and  then  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  by  refusing  to  take  his 
trial  before  lay  judges,  **  pr^er  prlvi- 
legium  clericale. ' '  It  seems  however  that 
such  apiece  ofingenuity  was  not  allowed 
to  succed,  for   the  author  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  warranty  is  void, 
and  that  the  truant  ecclesiastic,  should 
be  sent  to  prison  for  his  malicious  at- 
tempt, or,  an  he  barbarously  expresses 
it,  **  goalse  pro  malitia  committetur.*' 
But  the  branch  of  our  law  on  which 
the  Roman  clergy  have  left  the  most 
permanent  proofs  of  their  ingenuity,  is 
the  system  which  regulates  the  trans- 
fer of  land,  which  owes  to  them  alnoost 
all  its  fictions.     It  had  always  been  a 
favourite    principle  to  prevent    land 
getting  into  the  possession  of  religious 
nouses,  because  it  not  only  prevented 
the  free  circulation  of  property,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  feudal  services  or- 
dained for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
but,  nrhat  was  much  worse  in  the  eyes 
of  our  ancestors,  deprived  the  l<M*d  of 
the  soil  of  all  chance  of  regaining  the 
land   by  escheat,   besides   losing  the 
profits  which  wardships,  reliefs,  seigno- 
ries,  &c.  were  continually  putting  into 
his  pocket  in  ordinary  cases.     To  these 
reasons  were  added  the  jealousy  of  the 
laity,  who  were  fearful  of  the  power 
which  the  possession  of  landed  pro- 
perty must  necessarily  confer  upon  the 
clergy.     Hence  all  the  statutes  against 
granting  land  for  religious  purposes, 
or,  as  it  was  called,  ^*  alienation  in 
mortmain,"  which  the  clergy  were  al- 
ways so  eager  to  evade.     A  sketch  of 
their  efforts  is  given  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of   Blackstone.      All   that  was 
originally  necessary  to  enable  a  religi- 
ous body  to  hold  the  lands  was  a  license 
from  the  crown  ;   but  as  this  could 
not  generally  be  obtained,  they  had  a 
simple  contrivance  to  dispense  with  it ; 
for  the  rule  was,  that  when  the  tenant 
forfeited  his  estate,  it  went,  in  the  flrst 
place,  to  his  immediate  landlord,  so 
that  all  he  had  to  do,  if  he  wished  to 
give  his  property  to  the  monastery, 
was  fhrst  to  convey  it  to  them,  and 
then  immediately  take  it  back  again, 
and  hold  it  as  tenant  to  the  monks,  and 
then,  when  he  forfeited  it,  they  got 
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possession  o  it,  as  his  next  immediate 
landlords.  This  trick  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  second  of  Kin^  Henry  the 
Third's  great  charters,  which  enacted 
that  all  such  attempts  should  be  ut- 
terly void.  But  the  prohibition  in  the 
charter  was  held  to  extend  only  to  re- 
ligious houses,  and  bishops,  &c.  were 
not  included  in  it ;  so  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies  soon  found  means  to  evade 
it ;  one  of  which  was,  by  taking  very 
long  leases  for  years,  which  first  in- 
troduced those  immense  terms  for  a 
thousand,  or  the  more  holy  number  of 
999,  years,  which  are  now  so  common, 
instead  of  the  simpler  method  of  con- 
veying away  the  land  for  ever.  These 
subtleties  produced  the  statute  "de 
religiosis,*'  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  which  was  so  comprehen- 
sive in  its  terms,  -  that  the  lay  lords 
flattered  themselves  they  had  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  all  ecclesiastical  en- 
croachments on  landed  property.  But 
they  soon  found  that  they  reckoned 
without  their  host,  for  the  words  used 
in  the  statute  included  only  gifts  and 
conveyances  to  the  clergy,  and  a  plan 
was  easily  devised  to  elude  it,  which  was 
as  follows : — The  clerical  body  brought 
an  action,  under  pretence  of  a  prior  title* 
against  the  tenant  of  the  land  they 
wished  to  get  into  their  possession,  who, 
by  fraud  or  collusion,  noade  no  defence, 
and  judgment  was  therefore  given  in 
favour  of  the  religious  house,  which 
thus  recovered  the  land  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court.  Hence  arose  the 
fiction  in  such  universal  use,  till  abo- 
lished within  the  last  few  years,  called 
**  a  common  recovery."  But  the  poor 
monks  did  not  long  ei^oy  the  fruits  of 
their  ingenuity,  for  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  same  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who 
appears  to  have  been  their  particular 
enemy,  several  other  statutes  were 
passed,  so  carefully  worded  that  it 
was  found  impossible  ever  after  to 
evade  them,  so  as  to  give  a  good  title 
in  a  court  of  law.  But  the  monaste- 
ries had  one  resource  still  left^ — the 
courts  of  equity — and  though  their 
Tkex,t  invention  could  hardly  have  suc- 
ceeded before  a  lay  tribimal,  yet,  as 
the  chancellors  in  those  days  were  in- 
variably in  orders,  they  were  glad  to 
catch  at  any  thing  which  would  help 
their  holy  brethren ;  and,  accordingly, 
they  decided,  that  though  a  man  could 
not  give  bis  estate  directly  to  a  reliori- 
otu  bodj,  he  might  do  so  indirecUy» 


by  giving  it  to  a  layman  to  hold  for 
the  use  of  the  religious  body,  and 
though  he  would  be  it's  nominal  owner, 
the  chancellor  would  compel  him  to 
suffer  the  monks,  for  whose  use  he 
held  it,  to  have  all  the  real  eqjoyment. 
Out  of  this  subtlety,  as  is  well  known, 
have  grown  the  present  complicated 
system  of  conveyancing,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  of  chancery  over 
landed  property.  But  the  inventors 
did  not  long  enjoy  this,  their  last  con- 
trivance, for  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  a  statute  was  passed,  directly  aimed 
at  it,  which  made  these  ^*  uses,'*  like 
other  estates,  subject  to  the  statutes 
of  mortmain. 

Apropos  of  their  innovations  on  the 
law  of  real  property,  it  seems  the  Ro- 
mish clergy  have  the  honour  of  being 
also  the  first  absentees,  as  one  of  the 
statutes  passed  in  the  d5th  of  Edward 
I.  was  enacted  to  prevent  sending  the 
proceeds  of  monastic  property  to  ec- 
clesiastics residing  abroad. 

But  the  most  important  object  which 
the  Popish  clergy  aimed  at,  was  one 
in  which  they  never  completely  suc- 
ceeded, which  was  establishing  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  ecclesiastical  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  temporal  courts. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  was 
first  introduced  by  the  sacerdotal  sup- 
porters of  William  the  Conqeror,  and 
tlie  theory  on  which  it  was  founded  was, 
that  the  lay  courts  ought  to  have  ju- 
risdiction over  whatever  were  matters 
of  strict  law,  while  the  clergy  should 
regulate  matters  of  morals,  cognisable 
'4n  foro  conscientix."  This  was  a 
most  cunning  division ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  while  the  power  of  the  for- 
mer must  be  perfectly  defined  from 
the  outset,  no  definite  limits  could 
ever  be  prescribed  for  the  latter. 
Accordingly,  the  spiritual  courts  had 
encroached  so  far  at  one  time  as  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  crime  t>f  per- 
jury, considering  a  breach  of  futh  as  a 
mere  moral  offence;  and  Hale  men- 
tions, that  in  Stephen^s  reign,  appeals 
to  the  Pope  were  not  only  allowed, 
but  had  even  become  most  frequent. 
But  these  usurpations  were  too  open 
and  obvious  to  be  suffered  to  succ^d, 
and  each  new  assumption  evoked  some 
charter  or  statute  to  correct  it.  AmoQg 
the  enactments  directed  to  this  object, 
the  celebrated  constitutions  of  Cliuren- 
don  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  How- 
ever^ \)l[i«  '^>ax^a^<ct\Qn  of  eoclenastical 
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courts,  when  once  established,  though 
afterwards  curtailed,  was  never  abo- 
lished, and  the  J  form  a  part  of  our  ju- 
ridical  system  to  the  present  day. 

L\W  LATIN,  FRENCH,  AND  ENGLISH. 

The  strange  French,  and  still  stranger 
Latin,  which  composed  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  is  a  fertile  subject  of 
amusement  to  critical  readers.      Of 
thqse,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
former,  though  not  exactly  the  lan- 
guage of  modem  Paris,  is  strictly  cor- 
rect as  ancient   Norman ;    and  most 
of  the  barbarisms  of  the  latter  ori- 
ginated in   the   necessity   of   invent- 
mg  new  words  to  signify  things  which 
were  totally  imknown  among  the  Ro- 
maqs — such  were  "  seisina,**  a  seisin — 
^'assiza,*'  an  assize— '*  triare,**  to  try 
by  jury,  &c.     This  applies  to  seversd 
words  which,  though  now  used  to  sig- 
nify things  known  in  Rome  as  well  as 
England,   were,  when  first  invented, 
employed  differently :  such,  for  exam- 
ple, 18  the   word  ''murdrum."     It  is 
true,  murder  in  the  sense  of  killing 
with  malice  prepense,  was  a  crime  as 
well  known  to  the  compilers  of  the 
twelve  tables  as  to  us.     But  this  was 
not  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  was  invented  in  the   reign  of 
Canute,  on  a  particular  occasion.     It 
appears  that  adfter  he  had  established 
himself  in  England,  the  barons  met  to 
request  of  him  to  send  back  his  Danish 
army  into  Dacia,  whereupon  a  law  was 
made  for  the  greater  security  of  the 
Danes  who  continued  in  England,  and 
who  were  hated  by  the  Saxons,  ren- 
derix^  the  killing  of  one  of  them  more 
penal  than  the  killing  of  a  native.    The 
law  was  as  follows : — ^*  That  if  any 
EngUshman  should  kill  any  of   the 
Danes  that  he  had  left  behind,  if  he 
were  apprehended,  he  should  undergo 
the  ordeal  trial  to  clear  himself ;  and 
if  the  murder  were  not  found  within 
eight  days,  and  afler  that  a  month  was 
giren,  then,  if  he  could  not  be  found, 
the  viUe  should  pay  forty-six  marks, 
which,  if  not  able  to  pay,  it  should  be 
levied  upon  Uie  hundred.*'     This  law 
ceased  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes 
from  England,  but  William  the  Con- 
queror revived  it  for  the  protection  of 
his  Normans,  and  the  word  "murder*' 
^ras  then  used  as  distinguishing  the 
m^nffof  a  Freocbman  ^om  the  death 
afjmb^UsbmMD,     Tbequeationw 


always  left  to  the  jury  to  say  to  which 
country  the  dead  man  had  belonged; 
when,  if  he  was  found  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman, the  county  was  discharged, 
which  was  signified  bv  another  barba- 
rous word,  "  Englishire."  (See  Kel- 
yng's  Rep.  121.) 

It  is  true,  this  defence  cannot  be 
made  for  all  the  barbarous  Latin  words 
which  ignorance  afterwards  intro- 
duced— ex.  gr,  the  definition  of  a  cur- 
tilage, ^<  curtilagium  estpecia  gardiniu** 
Better  Latin  might,  no  doubt,  have 
been  found  for  **  a  bit  of  a  garden  ;'*  nor, 
perhaps,  will  it  extend  to  Sir  Thomas 
More's  famous  question,  ^^  utrum  averia 
carucae  sunt  irreplegibilia,"  with  which 
he  is  said  to  have  puzzled  the  pragma- 
tical doctor  of  Leyden,  who  challenged 
him  to  dispute,  '^de  omni  scibile  et 
quolibet  alio  ;**  but  it  may  be  fairly 
said,  that  no  law  Latin  could  be  more 
barbarous  than  the  words,  such  as 
"  aminalitas,"  ^  corporietas,"  &c.  &c., 
so  copiously  employed  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  old  logicians. 

This  apology  will,  however,  apply 
to  many  of  the  legal  English  phrases 
at  present  in  use.  Thus  the  sentence 
used  in  making  up  a  judgement  of  nil 

dicit  that  **  the  said  comes  and 

defends  the  wrong  when  &c.,  and  says 
nothing,  &c."  though  exquisite  non- 
sense, if  understood  in  the  present 
meaning  of  the  words,  is,  as  Black- 
stone  remarks,  very  intelligible  under- 
standing **  defend"  in  its  ancient  sense. 
Many  of  these  phrases  too,  are  literal 
translations  of  old  Norman  or  Latin 
sentences,  which,  though  they  sound 
strangely  in  another  language,  were 
sufficiently  correct  in  the  original :  ex, 
gr,  the  Norman  "  sans  ceo  que,"  when 
put  into  Latin,  **  absque  hoc  quod,**  or 
English,  "  without  this  that,  is  not  a 
very  correct  form  of  expression  to  sig- 
nify ''  not,"  though  so  used  in  modern 
pleading.  Several  of  the  phrases  thus 
translated  and  continued  by  us  are 
still  in  use  in  the  country  from  which 
we  borrowed  them — ex,  gr,^  the  phrase 
*'  to  wit,'*  so  frequently  introduced  in 
legal  language ;  the  corresponding 
''  savoir,"  is  used  in  the  same  manner 
in  France.  Another  source  of  the 
strange  expressions  occasionally  met 
with  in  law  English,  is  continuing  to 
employ  words  disused  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, 8uc\i  aa  *^ft\»Bxxi»  ?iLC^\A»xci« 
sokam,  sakam,  waaSs)  e&\x^^%»  ydSasi^ 
thef,  outfang  ii;irf^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^i  ^^>a^ 
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now  antiquated,  were  once  understood 
as  well  as  anj  otker  words  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  speci- 
mens of  legal  diction  are  to  be  found 
in  law  poetry.  The  followif^  form  of 
a  grant  from  William  the  First  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Rolle's  Abridgment,  (vol. 
%  p.  181,)  and  given  at  length  in 
Speed^s  Chronicle  (p.  424)  : — 

"'  I,  WUllam,  Kittff.  In  the  third  yfaur  of  mj  relffn, 

Oiwe  to  th«e,  Normiui  Hanter, 

To  me  that  are  both  IM  and  deere 

The  Hep  and  the  Hopton, 

And  an  bounds  up  and  downo. 

Under  the  earth  to  bell  and  abore  tiie  earth  to 
heaTen ; 

From  me  and  mine 

To  thee  and  thine, 

As  food  and  as  falre* 

As  ever  they  nrere, 
/   To  witneu  that  this  is  soothe, 

1  bite  the  white  wax  with  my  tooth. 

Before  Jaffge  Maude  and  Marfery, 

And  my  yoanfeat  son,  Henry, 

For  a  hmtr  and  a  broad  amnr 

When  I  come  to  boat  on  Yarrow. " 

The  form  of  words  used  by  a  widow 
who  by  improper  conduct,  had  for- 
feited her  free  bench,  (which  in  copy- 
bold  estates  was  equivalent  to  dower,) 
affords  a  still  quainter  specimen  of  ver- 
sification. She  came  into  court,  back- 
wards, mounted  on  a  ram,  singing  the 
fbllowing : — 


**  Here  I  am 
Riding  upon  a  blacic  ram, ' 
And  fur  myerincum  crancnm 
I  have  lost  my  bincum  bancnm, ' 
And  for  my  game 
Have  done  this  worldly  shame, 
TlMr^ore  pray,  Mr.  Steward,  gtvo  me 
back  my  land  again." 

rSee  Ruffh..dict.  tit:  Free  bench.) 

The  following  is  curious,  not  only 
as  a  specimen  of  Norman  French,  but 
for  containing  a  description,  written  so 
long  ago  as  the  eleventh  century,  of 
what  were  then  considered  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  a  good   lawyer. 
It  is  quoted  in  the  notes   to  Stephen's 
PI.  from  the  assizes  of  Jerusalem  : — 
"  II  convient  a  ce  lui   que  qui  est  bon 
pliedoir  ct  soutill,  que  il  soit  sage  de 
son  naturel,  et  que  il  ait  esprit  sem,  et 
soutill  engin,  et  que  il  ne  soit  dontif, 
ne  esbay,  ne  houtous,  ne  hatif,  ne  non- 
challant  el  plait,  ne  que  il  ait  s'entente 
ne  sa  pensee  aillors  tant  com  il  pleidoie, 
et  que  il  se  garde  de  se  trop  corrouer, 
ne  agrier,  ne  ehmouvoir  en  pleidoiant,** 
cxxiv.     "  A   good  pleader  ought   to 
have  good  sense,  sound  understandir^, 
and  a  subtle  genius ;  he  should  be  free 
from  the  faults  of  indecision,  timidity, 
false  modesty,  haste,  and  non  chalance; 
while  he  pleads  he  should  keep  his  at- 
tention from  wandering  to  any  other 
subject,  and  should  also  take  care  to 
avoid  impetuosity,  heat,  and  asperity/* 
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At  no  time  within  our  memory  has 
the  public  anxiety  been  more  intense, 
respecting  the   conduct  of  a   public 
body,  in  whom,  hitherto,  in  all  thing^s 
relating  to   the  interests  of  religion, 
ereat  confidence  was  reposed,  than  is 
felt,  at  the  present  moment,  concerning 
the  Synod  of  Ulster.     The  agreement, 
in  many  essentials,  between  that  body 
and  the  Chorch  of  England,  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  lover  of 
scriptural  truth  ;  and  that  they  should 
have  concurred,  as  it  was  thought  they 
did,  respecting  the  merits,  or  demerits, 
of  the  Education  Board,  so  as  to  re- 
pudiate all  connection  with  it,  as  a 
trespass  against  light  and  knowledge, 
also  augured  favorably  for  the  interests 
of  true  religion.     But  that  agreement 
no  longer  prevsih.    The  Synod  and 


the  Board  are  now  united.  And,  it 
is  our  painful  duty  to  add,  a  shock 
has  been  given  to  public  confidence 
by,  what  we  must  call,  this  monstrous 
union,  such  as  it  has  seldom  been  oar 
lot  to  witness.  We  proceed,  with  as 
much  temper  and  calmness  as  we  can 
command,  to  offer  such  comments  upon 
this  strange  transaction,  as  may  serve 
to  exhibit  it  in  its  true  light,  and  enable 
our  readers  to  judge,  how  far  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  should 
look  upon  it  as  a  warning,  or  an  ex- 
ample. 

And  here,  we  must  expressly  state, 
that  we  have  no  intention  whatsoerer 
to  criminate  the  Synod,  as  though,  in 
consenting  to  bring  their  schools  under 
the  National  Board,  they  were  guiky 
of  any  departure  from  eitiier  the  lelter 
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or  the  tpirit  of  their  own  propositionf 
of  1689.  We  take  our  stand  upon 
higher  ground,  and  aak  ourselves  the 
quettion,  wilt  the  union  of  the  Sjnod 
with  the  Natioual  Board,  upon  the 
terms  stated  bj  Dr.  Cooke,  conduce, 
generally,  to  the  advantage  of  a  sound 
tjstem  of  instruction  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  country  ?  That  is,  surely, 
the  wmj  in  which  a  religious  man,  or  a 
religious  body,  ought  to  consider  this 
important  question.  It  is  not  enough 
tfattt  iiich  a  body  should  be  able  to 
aaaeat  to  it,  without  any  compromise 
of  ilf  owu  consistency,  as  regarded 
former  declarations.  We  would  not 
hear  the  enemies  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulator  say,  that  they  arc  willing  to 
look  to  the  interests  of  their  own 
schools  alone  ;  and,  provided  that  is 
secured,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  general 
good  of  the  Irish  people.  And  there- 
fore It  is  that  we  put  the  question  upon 
higher  ground  than  that  of  the  agree- 
ment or  non-agreement  of  what  has 
lately  been  done,  with  certain  propo- 
sttions  formerly  laid  down  as  the  basis 
of  an  arrangement ;  and  we  ask,  sup- 
poting  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
insinuating  a  doubt  respecting  the  con- 
^tency  of  the  Presbyterian  body  in 
this  transaction,  is  the  system  of  in- 
straction  to  which  the  Synod  has  thus 
given  its  sanction,  one  of  which  an 
•nltghtened  Christian  can  approve? 
and  are  the  modifications  which  have 
taken  place  in  it,  (for  we  are  willing 
to  concede,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  argu- 
neat,  that  the  Board  have  come  into 
the  terms  of  the  Synod,  instead  of  the 
Synod  having  come  into  the  terms  of 
the  Board,)  such,  as  to  render  it  safe 
•od  expedient  for  the  clergy  of  the 
Charch  of  England  to  '*go  and  do 
Kl^ewlse.** 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
cft^served,  whatever  is  to  be  conceded 
by  the  Board  to  the  Presbyterians, 
most  be  understood  as  conceded  by 
thesD  to  every  other  religious  body 
with  whom  they  are  connected.  The 
Synod  lay  claim  to  no  superiority  above 
any  other  religious  sect.  Their  stipu- 
lations for  themselves  imply  the  obvious 
reasonableiiess  of  similar  stipulations  in 
iavour  of  any  other  Christian  commu- 
nity which  may  seek  to  form  a  similar 
connection.  This  being  admitted,  we 
can  bring  the  matter  at  issue  to  a  very 
•laiple  test.  Let  us  take  the  fourth 
desDand  of  the  Synod,  viz. : — **  That 
ilidr  fobool-iooiDt  may  be  used  for  a 


lawfnl  purpose,"  e.g,  for  Presbyterian 
worship  on  Sundays  ; — does  It  not 
follow  directly  from  this,  that  the  school 
rooms  of  the  Roman  Catho&ct  may  he 
used  in  a  timilar  manner^  namely,  Jbr 
the  celebration  of  the  Romish  service  / 
Is  Doctor  Cooke,  Is  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  prepared  to  sanction  such  a 
proceeding  as  that?  And,  can  any 
advantage  which  they  may  derive  to 
themselves,  either  expiate  the  national 
sin,  or  compensate  the  national  mis- 
chief, of  turning  four-fifths  of  the  na- 
tional schools  into  popish  chapels,  and 
providing,  by  a  national  grant,  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  popish  supersti- 
tion througrhout  Ireland  r 

Again,  if  the  Presbyterians,  as  mana- 
gers, may  so  arrange  the  business  as  to 
include  suitable  instruction  in  the  cate- 
chism and  the  Bible,  the  Romish  priest, 
where  the  Romanists  are  numerous, 
may  make  corresponding  arrangements, 
agreeable  to  his  peculiar  views.  Dr. 
Cooke  knows  well  the  sort  of  books 
and  the  kind  of  instruction  which  he 
may  thus  have  an  opportunity?  of  in- 
troducing. Is  it  desirable  to  give  him 
that  opportunity?  And,  upon  the 
principles  lately  acted  upon  by  the 
Synod,  how  could  it  be  refused  ?  How 
could  thev  deny  to  others,  the  same 
liberty  which  they  contended  for,  as 
meet  to  be  conceded  to  themselves? 
And  that  liberty  being  once  admitted, 
what,  we  would  ask,  is  to  prevent  the 
priest  turning  the  school  to  account  as 
a  mere  lecture-room  for  inculcating 
upon  his  youthful  flock  the  dogmas  of 
popery,  and  indoctrinating  them  in  the 
vitiating  theology  which  has  lately  been 
detected,  and  exposed  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  empire  ?  Is  Dr.  Cooke,  is 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  prepared  to  sanc- 
tion such  a  system  as  that?  If  not, 
let  them  retrace  their  steps;  for  as- 
suredly their  adhesion  to  it  makes  them 
partakers  in  its  abominations. 

Another  mighty  triumph  of  the  Synod 
over  the  scruples  of  the  Board  appears 
to  be,  that  the  Presbyterians  may 
ingrafl  their  schools  upon  the  Board, 
fixing  their  own  regtdations.  But  what 
is  that  but  to  contend  that  Romanists 
may  have  the  same  privilege ; — the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  just 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
,  entirely  satisfactory  to  themselves  I 
Does  not  the  reader,  at  one  single 
glance,  see  the  latitude  which  would 
thus  be  afforded  to  every  mischievous 
eTanonf    The  rules,  mthertOi  hare 
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not  been  Btringent  enoug^h,  to  prevent 
the  most  misehievous  abuses.  What 
will  not  be  the  case  when  such  abuses 
are  legitimatised,  and  the  rules  so 
altered,  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
complained  of,  or  prevented  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  the  efiect  of  this 
Presbyterian  movement  is,  to  give  a 
bad  system  the  adhesion  of  a  religious 
body,  upon  terms  which  make  it  posi- 
tively worse  than  it  was  before.     The 
advantage  of  the  arrangement  to  the 
Presbyterians  is,  that  a  certain  small 
sum  of  money  is  secured  to  themselves, 
for  the  education  of  a  small  fraction  of 
the  people.     The  disadvantage  of  it 
is,  that  it  perpetuates,   for  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  a  system  vicious 
in  principle,  ana  rendered,  by  the  laxity 
of  the  new  regulations,  ten  times  more 
"vicious  in  practice  than  it  was  before. 
The  Church  of  England  is  now  left 
alone   to   contend  against   this   great 
evil.      We   trust  she   will   be    found 
faithful  in  this  hour  of  trial,  and  not, 
for  any  paltry   individual  advantage, 
compromise  the  truth  of  God.     Dr. 
Cooke   would,  perhaps,   tell  us,  that 
neither  he,  nor  the  Synod,  arc  guilty, 
because   of  the    consequences   which 
flow  from  the  new   arrangement  be- 
tween them  and  the  Board.     But  our 
iriew   of  the  matter  is   very   simple. 
Does  the  connection  thus  formed,  or 
does  it  not,  tend  to  give  the  Board 
a  ttability  and  a  consequence  which  it 
had  not  before?     Does  it,  or  does  it 
not,  tend  to  guarantee  its  continued 
existence  ?     If  it  do,  then  justly  are  the 
parties  to  that  arrangement  chargeable 
with  all  the  consequences  which  may 
follow   from    it,   when,   without   their 
active  co-operation,  it  must  have  been, 
comparatively,  without  reputation,  and 
powerless.     When  modihed  according 
to  their  wishes,  thet/  set  to  their  seal 
tJiat  it  is  a  good  si/stem ;   and   that, 
although  the  modifications,  which,  in 
one    sense,    favour    them,    mu>U    in 
another,  prove  still  more  extensively 
favourable  to  the   dissemiuators  of  a 
foul   and  pestilent  superstition !      In 
this  respect,  we  humbly  trust  that  the 
clergy  of  our  pure  and  scriptural  church 
will  never  follow  their  example. 

And  now,  respecting  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Synod  in  1833,  to  which 
Dr.  Cooke  refers  as  the  justification  of 
the  step  which  he  and  his  brethren 
have  taken,  we  entreat  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  Lis  own  evidence 
given  before  a  committee  of  the  House 


of  Commons,  on  June  the  26th,  1887. 
He  is  asked  whether  a  certain  indi- 
vidual referred  to  is  prepared  to  abide 
by  the  principle  and  the  substance  of 
these  resolutions.     His  answer  is,  **  I 
take  that  for  granted  ;  though  I  can/eu 
I  would  not  now  make  the  offer  myself 
of  these  propositions;    and    I    bless 
6od  that  thr  comuissionrrs  did 
not  acc£de  to  them  ;  because  wb 
should  then  have  made  ourselves 
parties  to  what  i  believe  to  be  a 
great  error  ;  and  i  think  wb  could 
not  have  obtained  the  blessing  of 
God  under  it,  if  there  had  been  a 
decided  proposal,  or  a  wrong  prin- 
CIPLE, UADE  by   OURSELVES,   AND    AC- 

CEDED  TO."  Such  was  Dr.  Cooke's 
opinion  then  ;  and  is  it  possible  for 
words  to  convey  more  strongly  a  con- 
demnation of  the  conduct  which  he 
has  been  induced  to  pursue  on  the  late 
occasion  ?  Assuredly  we  remain  of 
the  Doctor's  opinion,  that  it  will  not 
obtain  the  blessing  of  God.  When 
asked  whether  he  did  not  think  that  a 
different  system  was  impracticable,  his 
answer  is,  **  I  would  not  exactly  say 

that  ;  but  I  BELIEVE  EVERY  GOOD 
THING  IS  PRACTICABLE,  IF  THOSE  WHO 
DESIRE  IT  ARE  TRUE  TO  THEIR  PRIN- 
CIPLES ;  AND  I  DARE  NOT  SAY  THAT  A 
BETTER  SYSTEM  IS  NOT  PRACTICABLE.* 

Such  is  the  ground  which  Dr.  Cooke 
has  abandoned ;  and  such  is  the  ground 
which  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  will,  we  trust,  never  aban- 
don. 

But,  perhaps  we  will  be  told,  that, 
as  the  system  was  in  operation,  the 
Presbyterians  were  only  bound  to  con- 
sider, how  they  might  make  the  most 
of  it ; — that  they  could  not  control 
it,  for  the  purposes  of  evil  for  which 
it  was  employed  ;  and  that  they  were 
at  liberty,  and,  indeed,  bound  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  for  any  good  to  which 
it  might  be  converted.  Be  it  so.  We 
judge  not  for  them.  They  are  the 
best  judges  of  what  is  suitable  to  thdr 
own  principles.  But  we  rejoice  to 
say,  such  is  not  the  view  which  hat 
been  taken  of  the  subject  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  They  wili 
not  accej)t  of  a  boon  to  themselves,  when 
its  acceptance  implies  the  recognition  of- 
a  System  which  they  believe  to  contpro^ 
mise  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  be  deeply 
injurious  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  tie 
great  majority  of  the  people.  Nobly 
has  Hugh  M*Neile  expressed  the  ten- 
timeuti  of  that  great  body,  when  ap- 
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plied  to  by  a  brother  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Drew,  of  Belfast,  fbf 
directions  how  to  act,  in  the  bewil- 
dering circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Cooke 
and  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 

<'  My  view  of  the  Irish  Education 
BoHrd  has,  from  the  first,  been  yery 
simple,  and  such  as  rendered  all  discus- 
sion in  detail  wholly  superfluous,  so  far 
as  my  own  convictions  were  concerned. 

"  It  was,  and  is,  a  part  of  a  system  to 
promote  instruction  in  what  I  believe  to 
be  falsehood ;  consequently,  I  never  could 
even  parley  about  terms  of  connection 
with  it.  To  say  that  it  is,  also,  part  of 
a  system  to  promote  instruction  in  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  It  may  be  said  of  every 
heresy  which  has  distracted  the  Christian 
church,  that  it  contained  some  truth ; 
but  this,  instead  of  an  excuse,  only  made 
the  falsehood  more  dangerous,  because 
more  subtle  and  deceptive." 

Dr.  Cooke  may  tell  us,  that  whether 
he  consents  to  accept  of  its  aid  or  not, 
there  it  is,  and  he  cannot  change  it. 
Aye ;  there  it  is,  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  awaiting  the  judgment  which 
will  be  pronounced  upon  it  by  a  people 
who  are  every  day  opening  their  eye» 
more  and  more  to  its  abominations. 
And  the  difference  between  its  preient 
and  its  former  position   is,    that   Dr, 
Cooke  and   the    Presbyterians,  instead 
(f  hearing  their  testimony  against^  are 
cited  at  witnesses  in  its  favour.     Aye, 
there  it  is,  and  when  assailed  by  Church 
of  England  Protestants,  as   affording 
encoaragement  to  the  spread  of  popery, 
Dr.  Dens  Murray  culls  up  Dr.  Cooke, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  is 
an  excellent  system,  and  deserving  of 
all  approbation  !     He  is  asked,  is  this 
the  system  to  which  he  alluded  in  his 
evidence,  as  requiring  a  compromise 
of  principle,  upon   which  it  was  his 
deliberate  opinion   that    there  could 
descend  no  divine  blessing?     He  an- 
•wers,  itis:  but  that,  as  there  was  no 
chance  of  its  becoming  better,  he  over- 
came his  repugnance,  and  joined  it. 
He  is  asked  whether  the  terms  upon 
which  he  has  joined  it,  do  not  require 
a  greater  laxity   of  regulations  than 
existed  before  ;    by  means  of  which, 
those  who  before  used  it  furtively  as 
mn  instrument  for  the  promotiim  of 
popery,  will  be  enabled  now,  openly, 
and,  as  it  were^  legitimately,  to  tow 


superstition    and    infidelity  broadcast 
over  the  surface  of  society  ?     He  says, 
no  doubt,  all  that  is  very  true  ;  but 
that  he,  also,  will  be  enabled  by  it  to 
pepper    the     North    with     a     smart 
sprinkling   of   Presbyterians.      He   is 
asked,  is  not  the  system,  now,  for  anv 
purposes,  whether  of  evil  or  of  good, 
to  which  it  may  be  turned,  more  firmly 
rooted  by   his  junction  with   it  than 
it  was  before?     He  answers,  that  it 
surely  is,  or  he  would  not  have  made 
such  a  move ;  and  that  that,  in  fact, 
was   the   consideration    for    which    he 
hopes  to  derive  from  it  any  advantage. 
So  that,   he   has   contributed   to   the 
spreading  of  it  over  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, for  purposes  of  evil,  in  order  to 
be    able    to    spread    it    over   a   few 
square   miles,  for  purposes  of  good  I 
Oh  !  Doctor  Cooke !    Doctor  Cooke  I 
Not  merely   Anthony  Blake  and  Dr. 
Murray,  but  his  satdnic  majesty  him- 
self, would  be  but  too  willinur  to  make 
with  you  such  a  bargain  as  that !     But 
will   this   go   down    with    the  Ulster 
Presbyterians  ?     Are  they  prepared, — 
for   thirty — or   any   other  number  of 
pieces  of*^  silver,  which  might  be  pro- 
cured from  this  motley  sanhedrim  of 
Popery,    Socinianism,  and    malignant 
radical   dissent,   either  to  lend   their 
countenance,  or  forbear  their  opposi- 
tion, to  a  system  fraught  with   fraud 
and  delusion,  the  only  certain  effect  of 
which  must  be,  that,  in  proportion  as 
it  prevails,  the  light  of  true  religion 
must  be  extinguished  ?     And  yet,  ac- 
cepting the   grant,    how  could   they 
oppose  the  board  by  whom  it  is  made  ? 
Coming  as  supplicants  to  Dr.  Murray 
and    Anthony    Blake,    and    soliciting 
from   them   aid   for   their  schools,    in 
which  Presbyterianisra  is  to  be  taught, 
how  could  they  object  to  these  com- 
missioners giving  aid  to  popish  clergy- 
men, for  teaching  all  the  superstitions 
of  that  church  of  which  they  profess  to 
be  members  V     Let  them  put  the  ques- 
tion to  themselves  in  that  way,  and  no 
mystification  can  mislead  them.     How 
does  their  new  position  affect  their  oppo» 
sition  to  the  principles  of  this  National 
Board?      Are  they   as  free   as   they 
were  before  to  bear   their  testimony 
against   them  ?      Would   they,  could 
they,  dure  they,  renounce,  abhor,  and 
repudiate,  the  principles  and  the  pro- 
ceedings by  which  God*s  truth  is  com- 
promised, and    national    countenance 
and  encouragement  given  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  most  pernicioiu  delusioua  \ 
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Alas!  alas!  Have  they  not  been 
taken  by  "the  crafty  wiiiriess*'  of  the 
Board?  and  does  not  their  recent 
conduct  render  them  wholly  incapable 
of  making  any  vig-nrous  opposition  to 
the  dissemination  of  those  unscriptund 
errors,  against  which  they  before  bore 
their  testimony,  as  Protestant  Chris- 
tians ? 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  signed 
*•  Robert  Stewart/*  professing  to  come 
from  a  fellow-deputy   of  Dr.  Cooke, 
to  the   memorable  conference  which 
ended  in  the  adhesion  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  to  the  National  Board  ;  and 
who  thus  disposes   of  the  objection, 
that   by  consenting  to  a  union   with 
that  body,  they  became  partakers  of 
their  sins.      This    objection,    he   ob- 
serves,  **  would  be  considerably  more 
at  home  in  the  mouth   of   a    Came- 
ronian,  or  a  Covenanter ;"  **  but  sounds 
stranprely  from  the  lips  of  a  staunch 
prelatist,'*  who  knows  **  that  the  bishops 
of  his  •  own  loved  communion*  "  "  are 
nominated  by  the  very  cabinet  who 
appoint,  support,  and   encourage  the 
Board,  and  from  the  composition  of 
which   cabinet    there    is    no    law   to 
exclude    Romanists.*'      Now,    if   this 
was^  said  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  an  abuse,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
medied, and  stimulating  those  whom 
it  concerns  to  find  a  remedy  for  it, 
it  would  be  all  very  well.      For,  we 
fully  admit,  that  a  very  great  evil  is 
involved   in  the  mode  in   which  our 
prelates  are  appointed  at  present ;  and 
that  our  church  cannot  be  safe,  until 
that  mode  is  altered.     We  believe  the 
individual,    the    Rev.    Mr.    Drew,   of 
Belfast,  to   whom   the  above   imper- 
tinence was  addressed,  is  very  sensible 
of  this,  and  ready  to  fall  in  with  any 
wise  and  scriptural  plan  that  may  be 
proposed,  for  rescuing  the  church,  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  of  which  he 
is  an  ornament,  from  profane,  or  se- 
cular, or  incompetent  appointments  ; 
nor  does  his  acting  under  the  present 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  acquies- 
cing  in   present    arrangements,  until 
better  may   be   found,   imply,  in   the 
.slightest  degree,  an  approbation  of  that 
system,   where  it   is  defective  or  in- 
jurious ;   or  debar  him,  in  the  least, 
from  using  his  best  exertions  to  pro- 
cure a  remedy  for  its  admitted  evils. 

But  can   the  same  be  said  of  the 
Protestant  supporters  of  the  National 
Board  'i    Are  they,  having  consented 
to  receire  id  «id|  free  to  »ct  agvunt 


it  as  a  system  for  the  disseminatiofi  aC 
a  foul  and  leprous  superstition  ?  WHl 
the  author  of  this  letter  say  so?  and 
will  he  prove  bis  saying  br  hts  acts? 
Will  he  come  forward  and  denoanet 
the  National  Board,  as  Mr.  Drew 
would  not  fail  to  come  forward  and 
denounce  the  College  of  Maynootb, 
as  a  seminary  which  should  never  he 
supported  by  a  Protestant  etate,  and 
which  is  profluent  of  innamerable  erils? 
No.  The  sneaking  sophist  would  never 
do  so  3  nor  can  we  beKeve  that  he  was 
otherwise  than  convinced  in  hia  heart 
of  the  utter  unfairness  of  the  analogy 
which  be  instituted,  when  he  com- 
pared the  endurance  of  an  evil,  antil 
a  remedy  for  it  may  be  found,  ssi^l 
that  co^artnerthip  with  imqidty  by 
which  evil  becomet  ettabtishtd,  and  au 
attempts  to  find  a  remedy  fir  it  mutt 
prove  fruittess. 

And  here,  we  are  most  anxious  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  when  we  talk  of 
men  "  being  partakers  of  other  men*s 
sins."     Do  we  say,  or  do   we  think, 
that  a  sincere  and  zealous  Romanist 
is  guilty  of  sin,  in  seeking,   by  all 
allowable  means,  to  forward  the  spread 
of  popery  ?     Or,  that  a  Socinian,  being 
conscientiously  such,  is  guilty  of  sin, 
in  seeking  to  disseminate  the  pestilent 
heresy,  of  the  truth  of  which  he  to 
persuaded  ?     Assuredly  not.     Doctor 
Murray  and  Mr.  Holmes  are  but  acting 
accordfng  to  "  the  light  that  is  in  them," 
when   they  avail  themselves  of  their 
present  opportunities,  to  favour  the 
advancement  of  those  religious  views 
to  which  they  are  respectively  attached. 
To  them,  being  what  they  are,  it  is 
no  sin  so  to  do  ;  whatever  may  be  the 
guilt  or  the  error,  to  which,  unhappily, 
it  is  oiling,  that  they  are,  at  present, 
so  far  estranged  from  the  truth.     But 
to  those  who  believe  that  they  are 
woefully  in  error,  and  who  yet  consent 
to  be  parties  with  them  to  a  system 
which  contributes  largely  to  the  diffn- 
sion  of  that  error,  to  them  it  is  siFf. 
Dr.  Cooke  and  Dr.  Stewart  are  both 
of  them  convinced   of  this  ;  and  yet 
they  are  both  of  them  subscribing  par- 
ties  to  the  system  which  enables  I>r. 
Murray  to  propagate  popery,  without 
stint  or  limit ;  and  Mr.  Holmes  to  dis- 
seminate Socinianism  to  his  heart*^  con- 
tent ;  and  they  are  totally  disabled,  by 
their  own  voluntary  act,  from  uttering 
any  protest,  or  taking  any  active  mea- 
autea  a%^vcv%\  \Vl    Is  this  a  case  which 
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■erabling  the  acquiescence  of  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Chorch  in  an 
objectionable  mode  of  episcopal  ap- 
pointment, antil  a  better  has  been 
found  ?  Would  any  one  but  a  sordid 
sophist  thus  disingenuously  seek  to 
mislead  his  reader  respecting  the  real 
point  at  issue  ;  or  to  equivocate  with 
nis  own  conscience  respecting  his 
boanden  duty?  The  real  question 
is,  can  Dr.  Cooke,  taking  the  money 
of  the  Board,  be  active,  as  he  was 
before,  in  denouncing  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  stirring 
up  that  opposition  to  it,  by  which, 
sooner  or  later,  it  must  be  put  down  ? 
Having,  as  a  Presbyterian,  accepted 
its  grant,  can  he  bear  a  Christian's  tes- 
timony against  it?  Is  he  not  lock- 
jawed  and  paralytic,  as  long  as  he 
wears  ita  livery  ?  And  are  not  be 
and  his  fellows  pointed  at  as  con- 
atitatiDg  the  tail  of  the  procession  in 
which  it  now  makes  its  royal  progress 
over  the  leaeth  and  the  breadth  of  the 
land? 

Bat  we  have  shown  that  the  case 
is  still  worse;  and  that  not  merely 
has  a  bad  system  received  the  sanction 
of  prcfes^ng  Protectants  ;  but,  that 
the  alteraifons  which  they  have  caused 
to  be  made  in  it  render  it  fiar  more 
pemiciouf  than  it  was  before.  Ac- 
cording to  its  (ir«t  constitution,  it  might 
be  perverted,  but  now  it  may  be  legiti- 
mately used  for  purposes  of  evil.  Be- 
forethe  mischief  was  done  byapractical 
laxity  respecting  its  rules;  now  the 
roles  themselves  will  be  so  fashioned, 
that  all  that  is  reprehensible  will  be 
the  direct  result  of  their  observance. 

The  system  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
rapidly  going  down.  M*Hale  and  his 
Connanght  *'  subjects*'  were  outrageous 
a^insi  it.  The  Romish  prelate  of  the 
West  bellowed  against  it  like  one  of 
the  bolls  of  Bashan.  Dr.  Murray,  and 
his  Dublin  accomplices,  were  described 
aa  the  favourers  af  heretical  pravity, 
by  which  the  catholicity  of  Romanism 
was  compromised  ; — and  both  parties 
had  their  agents  with  the  Pope,  each 
representing  his  employer's  case,  and 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  procure 
against  his  adversary  an  apostolical 
denanciation.  M*Hale  contended  for 
the  plenary  authority  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  spurned  the  notion  of 
submitting  the  national  schools  in  his 
diocese  to  any  other  than  ecelesiaiitical 
authority.  He  poatended  for  the  free 
Mnd  mattered  u$e  of  RomiBh  books, 


catechisms,  and  formulariei,  that  the 
schools  might  be,  in  reality,  nurseries 
for  the  popish  superstition.      Murray 
was  content  with   a  more    moderate 
coarse,    and    willingly    submitted    to 
restraints,  which   might    be  used   as 
blinds,  to  dceeive   Protestants  as  to 
the  real  working  of  the  system,  while, 
in  reality,  they  were  practically  dis- 
regarded.    He,   in  fact,   was   willing 
"  to  stoop"   in    order   **  to   conquer. ' 
M'Hale  would  not  be  satisfied  without 
erecting  the  banner  of  the  Vatican, 
and,  in   the  conduct  of  the  schools, 
openly  professing  and  acting  upon  the 
principles   of  the    Church    of   Rome. 
Had    they  been    only   left    to    fight 
amongst  themselves  a  little  longer,  the 
whole  system   would    have    been    so 
exposed    to   the    indignation  of  this 
Protestant  empire,  that  it  must,  in  a 
short  time,  have  come  to  the  ground. 
But  now,  see  how  the  case  stands, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  blameless 
Presbyterians.     The  war  between  the 
Romish  belligerents  is  suddenly  brought 
to  an  end  ;  and  Murray  and  Anthony 
Blake  are  bot  too  happy  to  have  been 
enabled  to  put  the  whole  systeoi  upon 
such  a  footing  that   M' Hale's    most 
extravagant  demands    may   be    fully 
complied  with.     Romanism,  in  all  its 
glory,   will    be  again  revived.     The 
popish    priests    will    now   no   longer 
clandestinely  introduce  the  teaching  of 
popery  into  their  schools,  by  a  neglect 
or  an' evasion  of  standing  regulations. 
They  will  do  so  openly,  and  upon  the 
express  ground,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  the  same  concessions  which   have 
been  made  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 
Thus,  by  the  intervention  of  Doctor 
Cooke   and   his   confreres,  the  strife 
has    been    composed    by   which   this 
accursed  system  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the   Board   have  got  a 
new  lease  of  their  powers  and  privi- 
leges, and  upon  terms  which  render 
them  infinitely  more  injurious,  when, 
by  a  little  furtlier  perseverance  in  a 
rigbteoas  resistance  to  them,  their  in- 
fluence mutt  have  terminated  for  ever  I 
We  turn  with  delight  and  refre»ti- 
ment  to  the  letter  of  Hugh  M'Neile, 
to  which  we  have  already  directed  the 
attention  of  oar  readers.     Indeed,  we 
have  seldom  seen  principle  and  expe- 
diency so  strikingly  contrasted, — the 
wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  the 
wisdom  that  \«  ^tomV>t\o'a — ^*\«k.>^^ 
two  lettew  at  mewut  XwX'Ofi^  ^\  ^iafe 
cue,  in  ¥f\i\cYi  Dt*  Cw^te  HifcmV*  >» 


Synod 


explain  and  justify  what  he  had  pre- 
viously admitted  involved  a  clear  de- 
reliction of  nrinciple ;  and  the  other, 
in  which  a  faithful  Church  of  England 
minister  gives  utterance  to  those  strong 
convictions  which  are  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  accidents  of  the  hour,  and  by 
which  he  is  prepared  to  abide  in  every 
extremity  which  may  befall  him. 

**  SL  fraetas  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidaiii  ferient  raiiUB." 

«  The  line  adopted  by  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  seems  to  embarrass  you.  But 
why  should  it?  Your  opposition  to  the 
board  was  never  grounded  on  the  fact, 
that  the  Synod  of  Ulster  also  was  op- 
posed to  it.  Their  coalition  on  having 
obtained,  as  it  would  appear,  their  own 
objects,  does  not  affect  your  unchanged 
Catholic  duty.  It  may  render  the  per- 
formance of  your  duty  more  arduous,  de- 
priving you  of  valued  countenance,  and 
powerful  co-operation  and  advocacy,  but 
It  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  touch  the 
foundation. 

<*  You  will  probably  be  accused  of  ultra 
and  incorrigible  bigotry  in  holding  out 
still,  and  you  may  find  (though  I  do  not 
apprehend  much)  increased  difficulty  in 
procuring  funds  to  maintain  and  multiply 
your  church  schools ;  but  none  of  these 
affect  Christian  duty.  Let  the  lawful 
means  within  your  reach  be  sedulously 
and  perseveringly  exercised,  the  result  is 
in  higher  hands ;  and  in  the  end,  it  is 
better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  to  have 
no  school  at  all,  than  to  purchase  support 
for  thousands  by  becoming  partakers  in  a 
system  which  treats  truth  and  falsehood 
as  if  it  were  impossible  for  men  to  de- 
termine which  is  which ;  in  other  words, 
as  if  we  had  no  revelation  from  God,  and 
all  doctrines  were  equally  good,  and,  of 
course  equally  good  for  nothing. 

"  It  is  argued  that  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
had  a  right  to  a  share  of  the  public  funds 
▼oted  for  education;  but  I  think  their 
claim  ought  to  have  been  urged  upon  the 
government,  not  upon  the  board.  I  un- 
derstood all  along  that  their  negotiations 
were  with  the  government,  and  I  thought 
them  quite  right  in  continuing  to  press 
their  application.  But  when  the  govern- 
ment referred  them  to  the  board,  I  think 
they  should  have  declined,  and  pleaded 
that  the  objects  and  constitution  of  the 
board  were,  in  their  judgment,  so  essen- 
tially unscriptural,  they  could  not  treat 
with  it.  I  am  sorry  they  saw  it  right  to 
act  otherwise — for  their  own  sake,  rather 
than  for  any  injury  it  can  inflict  on  you 
«ad  your  good  caoie. 


**  Only  be  united  among  yourselves ; 
explain  the  principles,  and  urge  theclaiois 
of  the  Church  Education  Society.  There 
you  have  the  true  line  drawn  between 
bititudinarianism  as  regards  Christianity, 
and  bigotry  as  regards  Huy  human  formula. 
There  you  teach  Scriptural  Christianity 
to  all  without  exception,  and  you  teach 
nothing  else.  There  you  enforce  Scrip- 
tural Christianity,  by  means  of  the  church 
formulnries,  upon  all,  except  when  pro- 
tested against  by  any  parent ;  in  which 
case  you  are  content  to  teach  Scriptural 
Christianity  without  such  special  enforce- 
ment, but  you  give  no  sanction,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  teaching  of  any  falsehood 
whatever. 

«  This  is  the  line  we  have  adopted  for 
our  collegiate  institution  in  this  town, 
and  we  feel  assured  of  its  truly  Christian, 
and,  therefore,  legitimately  Catholic,  ope* 
ration.  It  is  equally  removed  from  the 
narrow  intolerance  which  would  elevate 
any  human  composition,  even  our  Church 
Catechism,  into  an  equality  with  the  Word 
of  God ;  and  from  the  infidel  indifference 
which  would  degrade  the  Word  of  God 
down  to  an  equality  with  the  mass  book, 
or  any  human  composition.** 

While  we  write,  the  following  notice 
has  been  issued  by  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  for  Ireland,  to  which  we 
beg  leave  to  call  the  special  attention 
of  our  readers  : — 

<<  Resolved — That  in  consequence  of 
the  arrangements  lately  made  between 
the  National  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  it  be  notified  to  our 
diocesan  associations,  through  their  secre- 
taries, that  this  Society  neither  has,  nor 
ever  has  had  the  remotest  intention  of 
applying  for  assistance  from  the  National 
Board ;  inasmuch,  as  that  Board  appears 
to  have  made  no  approximation  whatever 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  ChristiaB 
education,  from  which  this  Society 
wUl  depart" 


This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  like  the 
spirit  which  has  prompted  our  clergy, 
in  the  very  hour  of  their  destitution, 
to  nail  their  colours  to  the  mast.  The 
Presbyterians,  who  sneeringly  upbraid 
us  with  **  prelacy,**  have  made  common 
cause  with  the  Popish  enemy,  while  we 
have  still  a  flag  flying  at  the  mast-head, 
which  never  shall  go  down,  until  we 
ourselves  go  down  along  with  it. 

Yes,  brethren  of  the  Church  of 
England  I  it  is  now  your  duty  to 
bestir  yourselreSt  and   act  with  re- 
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doubled  zeal  in  the  cause,  the  cham- 
pionship of  which  has  been  left  to 
yon  alone.  We  trust  that  oh  this 
trying  occasion,  they  will  not  he  found 
wanting.  We  trust  that  the^  will  not 
be  like  the  children  of  Ephraim,  who, 
being  harnessed,  and  carrying  bows, 
turned  themselves  back  in  the  day  of 
battle.  They  have,  hitherto,  made  a 
noble  stand  against  this  great  iniquity  ; 
and  that,  under  circumstances  which 
rendered  the  course  which  they  felt 
obliged  to  take  most  painful.  We 
trust  that  they  will  persevere  in  their 
righteous  determination,  and  not "  start 
aside  like  a  broken  bow."  Let  others 
love  the  wages  of  unrighteousness, 
and  follow  the  example  of  the  son  of 
Bosrah.  We  inquire  not  how  far  it 
may  or  may  not  suit  the  convenience, 
or  comport  with  the  principles  of  others 
to  do  so  ;  but,  clearly,  thet/  would  not 
be  justified  in  availing  themselves,  for 
their  own  purposes,  of  a  system  which 
they  acknowledge  to  be  most  pernicious 
in  Its  effects  u|3on  four- fifths  of  the 
entire  popidation.  If  they  did  so,  they 
would  feel,  to  use  Dr.  Cooke*s  words, 
that  **  no  drvine  blessing  could  attend 
such  a  course.**  No.  Through  evil  re- 
port and  through  good  report ;  support- 
ed or  forsaken,  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  will  fearlessly  discharge 
their  painful  and  difficult  duty;  and 
abstain  from  affording  any  countenance. 


direct  or  indirect,  to  a  system  which 
consigns  four-fifths  of  the  population 
to  guides  who  are  blind,  or  worse  than 
blind  ;  who  **  put  a  bridle  into  the 
jaws  of  the  people,  teaching  them  to 
err.**  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  the  Presbyterian  body  will  adopt 
the  proceedings  of  their  leaders.  We 
will  prejudge  no  extensive  class  of 
men;  and,  least  of  all,  will  we  pre- 
judge the  sturdy  and  intelligent  Pres- 
byterians of  the  North,  who  have 
always  had  a  habit  of  judging  for 
themselves,  and  who  undoubtedly  will 
require  a  reason  for  the  change,  before 
they  acquiesce  in  the  recent  recom- 
mendations. Will  they  accept  of  a 
boon  to  themselves,  at  the  expense 
of  an  injury  to  the  country?  Will 
they  accept  of  the  means  of  educating 
their  own  children  in  a  scriptural  faith, 
at  the  cost  of  being  instrumental  in 
consigning  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  to  the  darkness  palpable  of  the 
Romish  superstition  ?  These  are  the 
questions  which  they  have  to  decide  ; 
and  may  God  so  enlighten  their  con- 
sciences and  direct  their  understandings 
as  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  form  a 
true  judgment ;  and  to  eschew  the 
perilous  example  of  those  who  are 
"  seeking,  with  all  deceivableness,  and 
in  unrighteousness,  to  pervert  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord." 


G4LLEBY  07  ILLU8TKIOU8    IBISHMEN. 


NO.    XX.— SWIFT.-^PART  n. 


It  was  impossible  that  such  a  man 
as  Swift  snould  subside  into  a  mere 
country  clergyman.  From  the  time 
of  bis  first  reception  into  Sir  William 
Temple*s  family,  he  had  enjoyed  more 
or  less,  the  conversation  of  the  wits  and 
statesmen  of  the  age.  It  was  not  then 
to  be  supposed  that  he  could  forsake  the 
long  habitual  pleasures  of  society  with- 
out regret.  But  beside  the  intellec- 
tual superiority  and  cultivation  which 
prompted  him  to  desire,  and  fitted  him 
to  adorn  the  brilliant  intercourse  of  the 
first  spirits  of  the  time,  there  were 
other  qualities  which  neither  art  nor 
education  had  created,  restless  ener- 
gies, and  impetuous  longings  which 
imperiously  demanded  the  excitement, 
the  crush  and  turmoil  of  ardent  activity. 
He  cast  his  eye,  then  over  the  vast  and 


hazardous  sea  of  troublous  politics,  and 
in  I  he  rush  and  roar  of  its  waves,  he 
felt  there  was  something  for  his  sinew 
and  heart  to  contend  w  ith,  and  he  saw, 
mayhap  floating  far  far  away  in  the 
misty  horizon,  we  know  not  what 
cloudy  glorious  visions.  Ha  felt  that 
he  was  sttong  and  intrepid,  and  strength 
and  courage  he  knew  must  burst  their 
way  to  greatness.  Swift  has  been 
charged  with  political  apostacjr.  To 
test  the  justness  of  this  accusation,  we 
must  ascertain  the  opinions  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  he 
entertained  as  to  government,  and  as  to 
religion  ;  and  his  acquittal  or  condem- 
nation must  depend  upon  the  accord- 
ance of  his  acts  and  writings,  through- 
gut  his  life  with  these  opinions.  Swift 
had  moulded  his  political  code  after 
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no  party  model.  In  describing  his  views, 
be  said  of  himself,  *"  I  am  a  Whig  and 
one  who  wears  a  gown  ;"•  intimating 
that  in  state  politics,  his  principles 
were  those  which  were  then  called 
revolution  prmciplett  and  so  far  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  maxims  of  the  Whig 
party,  while  in  all  measures  relating  to 
religion,  and  the  provisions  for  its  sup- 
port his  sentiments  were  those  of  an 
uncompromising  Protestant,  and  of  a 
high  churchman ;  doctrines  which  necesr 
sarily  allied  him  with  the  Tory  party. 
Swift  had  thus  framed  for  himself  a 
political  creed,  whose  articles  were  to 
DC  found  indeed,  indiscriminately  scat- 
tered among  the  various  political 
schools  of  the  day,  but  which  never- 
theless formed  no  incongruous  medley 
of  contradictions,  but  a  consistent  and 
intelligible  system,  worthy  of  a  Protes- 
tant and  a  freeman.  If  the  conduct  of 
Swift  be  measured  by  these  principles, 
it  will  be  found  that  all  his  political 
acts  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  one  or  the  other  ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
public  life,  it  may  be  seen  that  his  great 
characteristics  were  a  determination  to 
see  the  constitution  of  England  liberally 
administered,  the  Protestant  religion 
maintained,  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  protected, 
and  if  possible  improved,  and  an  ardent 
resolution  to  vindicate  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  to 
labour  for  the  prosperity  of  his  native 
country. 

In  1701,  Swift  visited  London  when 
the  impeachment  of  Lords  Somers, 
Halifax,  Oxford,  and  Portland,  gave 
occasion  to  his  first  political  tract,  en- 
titled '  the  contests  and  dissensions  in 
Athens  and  Rome.'  This  pamphlet 
was  eminently  successful,  but  Swift 
did  not  avow  the  authorship  until 
1702,  when  he  again  visited  London, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  publicly  ad- 
mitting himself  to  be  the  author,  he 
was  at  once  received  with  the  friend- 
ship of  the  statesman  whose  cause  he 
had  so  ably  pleaded.  He  had  thus 
introduced  nimself  to  the  notice  of  the 
great.  It  remained  for  him  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  poets,  pamphle- 
teers and  wits  of  London,  among  whom 
were  classed  Steele,  Arbuthnot,  Addi- 
son, Pope  and  other  writers,  whose 
names  are  high  in  English  literature. 
Button's  Coffee-house  was  the  trysting 


place  at  which  these  gentlemen 
bled,  and  Sheridan  has  given  an  amu- 
sing account  of  Shift's  early  viatts  to 
this  literary  tavern,  which  after  the 
example  of  Scott  we  shall  transfer. 

«  Thooghthegreatoeis  of  Swift's  ta- 
lents were  known  to  maay  in  private  lifi^ 
and  his  conpany  and  conversation  much 
sought  after  and   admired,   yet  was  his 
name  hitherto  little  known  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.     The  only  pieces  which  be 
had  then  published  were  *  Tbn  battle  of 
the  books,*  and  <  The  contests  and  disMD- 
sions  in   Athens  and   Rome,'  and  both 
without  a  name.     Nor  was  he  personally 
known  by  any  of  the  wits  of  the  age,  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Congreve,   and   one  or  two 
more,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  aa 
acquaintance,  at  Sir  William  Temple's. 
The  knot  of  wits  used  at  this  time  to  as- 
semble at  Button's  Coffee-house,  and  I 
had  a  singular  account  of  Swift's  first  ap- 
pearance there   from    Ambrose    Philips, 
who  was  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  little  senate. 
He  said  that  they  had  for  several  succes* 
sive  days  observed  a  strange   clergyman 
come  into  the  coffee-house,  who  aeeroed 
utterly  unacquainted  with  any    of  those 
who  frequented  it ;   and  whose  custom  it 
was  to  lay  his  hat  down  on  a  table,  and  walk 
backward  and  forward  at  a  good  pare  for 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  without  speak- 
ing to  any  mortal,  or  seeming  in  the  least 
to   attend  to  any  thing  that  was  going 
forward  there.     He  then  used  to  take  op 
his  hat,  pay  his  money  at  the  bar,  and  walk 
away  without  opening  his  lips.     After 
having  observed  this  singular  behaviour 
for  some  time,  they  concluded  him  to  be 
out  of  his  senses ;  and  the  name  he  went 
by  among  tbero,  was  that  of '  the  mad  par- 
son.*   This  made  them  more  than  usually 
attentive  to  his  motions;  and  one  avenii^ 
as  Mr.  Addison  and  the  rest  were  obser- 
ving him,    they  saw  him  cast  his  eyas 
several  times  on  a  gentleman  in  booC% 
who  seemed  to  be  just  come  oat  of  the 
country,  and  at  last  advancing  towards  him 
as  intending  to  address  him.     They  were 
all  eager  to  hear  what   this   dumb  mad 
parson  had  to  say,  and  immediately  quitted 
their  seats  to  get  near  biro.     Swift  went 
up  to  the  country  gentleman,    and  in  a 
very  abrupt  manner  without  any  prevloas 
salute  asked  him,  <  Pray  sir,  do  you  re- 
member any  good  weather  in  the  world*? 
The   country  gentleman  after  stariiya 
little  at  the  singularity  of  his  manner,  and 
the    oddity  of  the   question,    answefed 
*  Yes  sir.'   I  thank  God,    I   remember  a 
great  deal  of  good  weather  in  my  tiaM^* 
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<  That  if  roof«»*  Mid  Swift  tbaa  I  can  say ; 
I  BeTMT  rtmember  any  weather  that  wai 
BOt  too  hott  or  too  cold ;  too  wet  or  too 
dry ;  bttt.  however  God  Almighty  coii' 
trivet  it,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  *  tit 
all  ^ery  welL*  Upon  saying  this  be  took 
up  his  hat,  and  without  uttering  a  sylla- 
Ua  more,  or  taking  the  least  notice  of 
any  one,  walked  out  of  the  coffee-boase  ; 
Iflaving  all  those  who  had  been  spectators 
of  this  odd  scenet  staring  after  him  and 
atiU  mora  ooofirmed  in  the  opinion  of  his 
being  mad.** 

The  appearance  of  "  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub,*  which  he  published  about  this 
time  necessarily  made  him  acquaiuted 
with  whatever  was  desirable  in  the 
Literary  Society  of  London  ;  and  at 
this  period  were  formed  many  of  the 
friendships  whose  firmness,  devoted- 
ness  and  ardour,  elicited  and  proved 
the  virtues  of  his  heart ;  and  whose 
memory  survived  the  dissolution  of 
their  objects,  and  remained  dearly 
cherished  until  all  trace  of  recollec- 
tion,  was  lost  in  utter  mental  darkness. 
-The  tele  of  a  Tub,"  although  its 
chief  object  was  to  sustain  the  interests, 
and  to  vindicate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  laugh  to 
scorn  the  errors  of  her  enemies,  yet 
ftiiled  to  call  forth  the  applause  of  the 
high  church  party.  On  the  contrary, 
Doctor  Sharpie,  Archbishop  of  York, 
mnd  the  great  majority  of  the  Tories, 
were  much  offended  at  the  boldness  of 
the  satire,  a  great  deal  of  which  they 
pronounced  to  border  upon  profane- 
oesa :  and  it  is  nndeniable  that  tnis  g^reat 
masterpiece,  while  at  it  once  raised  its 
author  to  the  highest  position  as  a 
writer  and  a  wit,  and  surrounded  him 
with  the  men  of  rank  and  letters,  whose 
acquaintance,  or  even  whose  notice, 
was  ^nerally  coveted,  and  gave  to 
him  the  power,  out  of  that  distinguish- 
ed throiM^  to  choose  whom  he  pleased 
ibr  his  friend,  was,  nevertheless  the 
real  barrier  which  blocked  the  avei^ies 
to  the  highest  church  preferment, 
against  the  ambition  of  Swift.  It  does 
BOt  appear  even  at  the  time  when  he 
•tood  opoD  the  most  confidential  terms 
with  the  Whig  administration,  that  he 
ever  folly  or  cordially  supported  them. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  his  most 
energetic  eflbrts  wbre  directed  to  thwart 
their  schemes.  His  **  Letter  upon  the 
Sacramental  Test,"  was  an  instance  of 
this ;  and  how  thorooghly  he  despised 
die  power  and  agmndisement  of  the 
partj  with  whom  ne  had  in  some  de- 


gree connected  himself,  and  by  whom 
he  had  been  flattered  with  unequivocal 
confidence  and  respect,  in  comparison 
with  the  assertion  and  promotion  of 
the  principles  which  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  his  political  character.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  it  has  happened 
that  the  Whigs  have  at  all  times  consi- 
dered their  own  interests  at  variance 
with  those  of  religion  ;  and  that  those 
principles  which  tend  towards  republi- 
canism in  politic j  have  been  universally 
found  to  be  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  infidelity  in  religion. 

The  Whig  party  which  supported 
the  government  of  Godolphin,  undoubt- 
edly contained,  among  its  ingredients, 
enough  of  what  was  latitudiriarian  in 
religious  and  state  opinions,  to  excite 
the  jealousy,  or  at  least,  to  alarm  the 
vigilance  of  the  nation,  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  Established  Church,  the 
sustainment  of  which  it  justly  and  habi- 
tually identified,  with  the  permanence 
of  its  own  constitutional  liberties,  was 
steady  and  warm.  Godolphin's  admi- 
nistration unavoidably  borrowed  its 
tone  from  the  opinions  of  the  party  who 
sustained  it,  and  upon  whose  support 
alone  it  rested  ;  for  the  tyranny  which 
procured  the  extorted  dismissal  of 
Harley,  and  the  no  less  compulsory 
elevation  of  Somers,  and  of  other  Whig 
leaders,  had  irrecoverably  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  Queen ;  while  the  gra- 
dual decline  and  final  extinction  of  the 
influence  of  the  Duchess  of  MaHbo- 
rough,  and  the  elevation  in  her  stead, 
of  the  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham, 
had  severed  the  last  link  which  so 
long  bound  the  cabinet  and  the 
court  together.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land cleariy  saw  that  the  ministers, 
deprived  of  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  the  throne,  were  forced  to 
seek,  from  their  hitherto  uncertain  ad- 
herents, extraordinary  support,  by  ex- 
traordinary concessions  ;  and  a  negli- 
gence of  the  interests  of  the  established 
religion  was  a  marked  and  necessary 
result  of  the  prosecution  of  their  newly 
modified  policy.  The  keen  eye  of 
Swift  soon  detected  the  symptoms  of 
the  essential  disease ;  and  neither  the 
hopes  of  that  elevation,  so  dear  to  his 
ambition,  nor  the  flattering  distinctions 
and  abundant  promises  so  richly  be- 
stowed upon  him,  by  powerful  men  in 
that  administration,  could  purchase  his 
silent  acquiescence  in  perilous  and  un- 
worthy schemes. 

Swifl  soon  feh  the  difficulty  of  his 
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position.  His  political  opinions  were 
such,  as  suited  neither  of  the  great 
parties  who  divided  the  country.  In 
the  liberality  of  his  view^i  upon  state 
politics,  he  was  a  Whig,  while  in  high 
church  principle,  he  stood  with  the 
Tories  ;  and  thus  we  find,  that  his  pen 
was  not,  at  any  time,  exerted  for  the 
support  of  the  Whigs,  with  the  devoted- 
ness  of  a  thorough  partisan,  but  cither 
employed  in  the  advocacy  of  an  inter- 
mediate policy,  or  more  boldly  wielded 
in  direct  hostility  to  the  measures  of 
the  government.  As  an  cflfort  belong- 
ing to  the  latter  class,  we  have  already 
noticed  his  '*  Letter  upon  the  Sacra- 
mental Test,"  published  in  1708—9  ;  a 
tract,  whose  publication  and  success 
eventually  deprived  him  of  the  favour, 
and  excluded  him  from  the  patronage 
of  the  Whig  government. 

As  the  tenets  of  Swift  differed  essen- 
tially from  those  of  each  of  the  promi- 
nent parties  in  the  state,  he  naturally 
desired,  as  the  greatest  national  bless- 
ing, the  formation  of  a  government, 
whose  structure  might  include  the  more 
moderate  of  both  parties;  selectin^from 
the  ranks  of  the  Tories,  those,  whojre- 
jecting  the  high  prerogative  doctrines 
of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience, 
maintained  the  Church  principles  to 
which  he  was  attached  ;  and,  from  the 
array  of  the  Whigs,  the  men  who  held 
the  political  maxims  of  the  revolution 
of  1688,  without  suflFe ring  the  liberality 
of  their  politics  to  be  tainted  by  the 
infidelity,  or  even  by  the  laxity  of  reli- 
gious opinion,  generally  attributed  to 
the  party  among  whose  members  they 
were  found.  Such  a  combination,  Swifl 
clearly  saw  to  be  possible ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  effect  it,  he  had  published,  in 
1708,  •*  The  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of 
England  Man,  with  respect  to  Religion 
and  Government,"  in  which  the  ex- 
tremes of  both  parties  are  warmly  and 
powerfully  reprobated.  In  1709,  he 
published  his  "  Project  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Religion  ;**  a  work  which,  in 
spite  of  the  impracticability  of  most  of 
its  suggestions,  produced  no  ordinary 
sensation  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
necessity  so  strongly  inculcated  of  re- 
moving the  wicked  from  before  the 
throne,  and  of  making  the  government 
both  a  pattern  of  national  morality  and 
religion,  and  a  means  of  enforcing  them, 
were  doctrines  not  unnaturally  distaste- 
ful to  men,  whose  negligence  of  reli- 
gion was  acknowledged  ;  and  was,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  calculated  to  awa- 


ken the  suspicions  of  a  cabinet,  who  had 
recently  sent  such  a  man  as  Wharton, 
to  administer  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ire- 
land. The  government  dreaded  alto, 
and  not  without  cause,  the  effect  which 
such  an  appeal  roust  necessarily  pro- 
duce upon  the  mind  of  the  Queen, 
which  they  well  knew  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  awful  importance  of  ^ 
religion.  It  is  not  strange  then,  that  * 
Swift  should  have  been  accused  of 
having  written  this  pamphlet  with  a 
sinister  design  ;  particularly,  as  he  was 
already  suspected  of  meditating  a  sepa- 
ration from  those  who  chose  to  claim 
him  as  a  partizan,  and  of  seeking  the 
approbation,  and  supporting  the  views 
of  a  party  who  were  determined,  at  the 
least,  to  maintain  the  religious  views 
which  he  justly  considered  as  para- 
mount to  all  mere  political  interests. 
His  absence  from  his  benefice,  and  con- 
tinued residence  in  London,  were  not 
without  the  sanction  of  his  spiritual 
superior,  or  unconnected  with  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  the  church,  of 
which  he  was  so  zealous  a  member. 
The  English  clergy  had  obtained,  in 
the  year  1703 — 4,  from  Queen  Anne^ 
at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Burnet,  a 
grant  of  the  tenths  and  first  fruits,  a  tax 
upon  all  church  benefices,  and  which, 
up  to  the  time  of  Henry  YIII,  had 
formed  part  of  the  papal  revenues ;  it 
was  then  transferred  to  the  crown,  and 
employed,  for  the  most  part,  in  pen- 
sioning the  favourites  of  the  court,  from 
which  unworthy  use  it  was,  as  we 
have  stated,  diverted  into  its  legiti- 
mate channel.  The  clergy  of  Ireland 
naturally  desired  a  participation  in  the 
advantages  of  this  equitable  concession, 
and  the  Irish  convocation  resolved  to 
empower  a  fitting  delegate  to  solicit  on 
their  behalf,  a  boon  so  considerable.  It 
was  advisable  to  select  a  man  of  active 
and  energetic  mind  and  habits,  and  one 
whose  attainments  and  conncctioni 
were  such,  as  to  give  him  an  influence 
among  those  who  stood  high  in  power. 
Swift  po9«es<ed  the  intimacy  of  the 
leading  Whigs  ;  and  his  success  as  a 
writer,  was  known  to  command  the 
respect  of  many  eminent  statesmen; 
and  besides,  he  was  excellently  skilled 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  of  courts,  and 
of  great  men  ; — all  which  Qualifications 
naturally  led  to  his  being  chosen  as  the 
advocate  of  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
Church.  His  solicitations  were,  how- 
ever, fruitless ;  for  he  found  Godolphin 
prepossessed  with  the  conviction*  that 
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the  Irish  clergy,  like  the  majority  of  the 
Enjrlish,  were,  in  their  heaits,  attached 
to  Tory  principles  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  accession  of  Harley  and  St. 
John  to  office,  that  the  grant  was  made 
to  the  Irish  Church,  when  it  was  con- 
ceded, at  the  instance  of  Swift,  at  the 
very  moment,  when  the  convocation, 
fearing  that  his  intimacy  uiih  the  (or- 
mer  administration  would  prejudice  him 
with  the  new,  were  in  the  act  of  recall- 
ing the  commission  which  authorised 
him  to  act  on  their  behalf. 

During  the  ascendancy  of  Godol- 
pbin*s  government,  many  hopes  were 
held  out  to  the  ambition  of  Swift,  and 
promises  were  not  spared.  He  had,  at 
one  time,  serious  thoughts  of  throwing 
up  bis  Church  provision  in  Ireland,  and 
accompanying  his  old  patron,  Lord 
Berkley,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
of  embassy  to  Vienna  ;  and  doubtless 
he  would  have  done  so,  had  that  noble- 
man** age  permitted  the  effort  and 
fatigue  of  the  undertaking.  It  was  also 
mooted  among  the  political  friends  of 
Swift  to  send  him  out  to  the  province 
of  Virginia,  as  Bishop,  to  superintend 
and,  with  supreme  authority,  to  con- 
trol the  clergy  of  that  colony.  But 
this  project,  if  it  was  ever  seriously 
entertained,  certainly  did  not  terminate 
in  his  appointment.  However  cha- 
grined at  these  failures,  he  was  not 
without  hopes  of  speedy  and  consider- 
able promotion.  The  noblemen  who 
had  been  loudest  in  their  professions  of 
friendship,  were  now  hi(rh  in  office  ; 
and  Addison,  his  most  ardent  and  inti- 
mate friend,  had  accompanied  Lord 
IV  barton  to  Ireland,  as  secretary.  AH 
bis  hopes,  however,  though  apparently 
as  well  grounded  as  any  which  proba- 
bility could  suggest,  were  doomed  to 
beget  only  total  disappointment ;  and  in 
no  small  degree,  embittered  by  the  hy- 
pocritical delusions  which  had  been 
practised  upon  him,  he  Icfl  London, 
aod  during  the  greater  part  of  Lord 
Wharton's  viceregal  administration,  he 
remained  in  the  seclusion  of  Laracor. 

A  keener  pang,  however,  than  any 
which  disappointed  interest  can  inflict, 
was  reserved  for  Swifl;  for,  in  May, 
1710,  he  received  the  sorrowful  intelli- 
Eence  of  his  mother's  death,  and  with  a 
bitterness  of  pathetic  grief,  the  more 
touching  in  a  nature  so  proud  and  stern ; 
be  lamented  her  death  as  "  a  loss  which 
removed  the  barrier  between  him  and 
death."  His  affection  for  this  parent 
the  cherished  and  solitary  reeling 
Vol.  XV. 


which  preserved  in  his  heart  the  capa- 
bilities of  love  and  sympathy  ;  capabi- 
lities which  would  otherwise  soon  have 
either  perished  through  the  want  of 
exercise,  or  been  killed  by  the  coldness, 
or  by  the  insult  of  repulse.  This  was 
the  first,  and  not  the  least  bitter,  of 
the  many  stern  and  sorrowful  lessons 
to  which  his  spirit  had  to  submit.  He 
was  not,  however,  without  his  consola* 
tion  ;  besides  the  sublime  assurances  of 
religion,  he  had  with  him  whatever 
comforts  are  to  be  derived  from  gentle 
sympathy  and  warm  affection.  He 
had  the  society  of  Stella,  of  her  who 
was  to  be  henceforth  the  nearest  to  his 
heart,  dear  to  him  in  proportion  as 
other  objects  of  affection  were  removed 
by  alienation,  or  by  death. 

Dissatisfied  as  Swift  was  with  the 
policy  of  the  Whigs,  and  reasonably 
offended  at  what  he  considered  their 
undeserved  neglect  of  all  the  promises 
of  advancement  made  by  them  to  him- 
self, he  regarded  with  sullen  indifference 
the  approaches  of  that  political  ruin, 
wliich  now  unequivocally  threatened 
the  government  of  Godolphin.  The 
outburst  of  high  Tory  enthusiasm  which 
convulsed  the  nation  from  end  to  end, 
now  shook  to  its  deep  foundations  the 
power  of  the  Whigs.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  paroxism  of  national  ex- 
citement, is  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
sermon  of  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel,  a 
man  without  influence,  birth,  wealth  or 
talent,  but  pre-eminently  endowed  with 
that  wonder-working  political  quality — 
courage.  The  intenseness  of  the  na- 
tional excitement,  which  the  dull  ex- 
travagance and  not  unmerited  prosecu- 
tion and  conviction  of  this  man  elicited, 
was  a  shock  under  which  the  govern- 
ment, having  tottered  for  a  time,  finally 
tumbled  into  headlong  ruin.  Previous 
to  this  event,  however,  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  made  another  effort  to  procure 
the  grant  of  the  first-fruits,  and  Swifl 
along  with  the  Bishops  of  Ossory  and 
Killaloe,  was  commissioned  to  solicit 
the  much-desired  concession.  He 
reached  London,  in  accordance  with 
his  appointment,  upon  the  9th  of  Sept., 
in  the  year  1710,  and  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect  and 
welcome,  which  a  consciousness  of  his 
power  and  of  their  own  danger,  could 
induce  the  Whigs  to  exhibit.  They 
crowded  about  him,  eager  to  conciliate 
the  able  and  offended  churchman  ;  but 
their  explanations  and  apologies  were 
receiyed  with  the  stera  coldness  of 
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utter  contempt  Godolphin  only,  of 
all  that  government,  scorned  to  pur- 
chase by  humiliation  and  falsehood,  the 
support  of  one,  whose  ju!>t  claims  in 
the  season  of  his  power  he  had  despis- 
ed ;  and  his  reception  of  Swift  was  rude 
and  supercilious  in  the  extreme.  This 
insult  was,  however,  unnecessary.  The 
Irish  parson  was  resolved  against  sup- 
porting, by  any  interference  wliatever, 
a  government  to  which  he  owed  neither 
political  nor  personal  allegiance.  He 
determined  to  hold  himself  aloof  from 
the  struggles  of  the  contending  parties, 
and  almost  vowed  to  mingle  no  more< 
in  politics.  These  resolutions,  however, 
were  not  abiding.  The  reception  which 
he  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
Whig  minister  was  not  easily  forgotten 
or  forgiven  by  Swift,  and  he  resolved 
to  make  the  insolent  noble,  who  had 
wantonly  affronted  him,  feel,  alike  poli- 
tically and  personally,  the  weight  of  his 
vengeance.     In  obedience  to  this  im- 

fjulse,  with  ready  severity  he  wrote  a 
ampoon  upon  Godolphin  ;  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  upon  the  4th 
of  October,  as  if  to  decide  whatever 
doubt  may  have  still  rested  upon  his 
mind,  he  was  introduced  to  Harley. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  upon  the  very 
same  day,  he  refused  an  invitation  from 
Lord  Halifax ;  thus  intimating  that  his 
choice  between  the  antagonist  parties 
was  made.  Harley  received  him  with 
distinguished  marks  of  admiration  and 
respect ;  and  at  once  introduced  him  to 
St.  John,  who  eagerly  vied  with  the 
intricpuing  ex-secretary  in  heaping  up- 
on their  new  ally  every  expression  of 
regard,  confidence  and  esteem.  No- 
thing could  equal  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  acquaintance  grew  into 
friendship  and  intimacy  the  closest  and 
the  most  complete  ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  marked  than  the  steady  pro- 
cess of  that  moral  ascendancy  which 
he  gradually  but  unequivocally  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  these  remarkable 
men.  He  became,  in  an  inconceivably 
short  time,  the  adviser,  almost  the 
originator,  of  their  political  measures  ; 
and  the  effectual  reconciler  of  those 
occasional  disagreements  and  aliena- 
tions, which  interrupted  that  cordiality 
which  it  was  evident  could  not  cease  to 
unite  the  two  statesmen  without  the 
dismemberment  and  dissolution  of  their 
administration. 

The  aspirations  of  Swill,  as  to  per- 
sonal aggrandisement,  were  moderate 
in  the  extreme ;  but  his  thirst  for  power 


was  almost  unquenchable.  The  pre- 
bend of  Westminster  or  the  post  of 
Historiographer  were  the  boundaries 
of  his  views  of  emolument ;  but  the  pro- 
tectorship of  Britain  would  hardly  have 
satisfied  his  ambition.  The  gates  of 
power  were  now  thrown  open  to  him, 
and  with  a  prophetic  spirit  he  felt  that 
he  was  to  tread  the  height  of  his  most 
glorious  wishes.  With  a  spirit  exulting 
with  this  first  success — mad  with  the 
grand  and  mighty  hopes  which  it  in- 
spired— he  turned  his  nrst  thoughts  to 
the  punishment  of  those  who  had  first 
betrayed  and  then  insulted  him.  He 
published  his  lampoon  upon  Godolphin, 
another  upon  Wharton,  another  upon 
Sunderland,  until  having,  as  it  were, 
once  fleshed  his  fangs,  he  rushed  among 
the  party  with  whom  he  had  once 
taken  his  stand,  and  smarting  with  re- 
sentment for  recent  slights,  and  wrongs, 
and  mad  with  the  excitement  of  com- 
ing power,  he  made  each  and  all  indis- 
criminately feel  the  vengeance  of  his 
rabid  and  terrific  satire.  In  the  vehe- 
mence and  ferocity  of  political  en- 
counter, he  forgot  all  respects,  all 
ancient  ties.  Marlborough  was  not 
spared  ;  and  former  friendship  did  not 
protect  Lord  Somers.  There  is  nothing 
to  justify,  and  little  to  palliate  the 
licentious  violence  of  the  satire  of 
Swift.  Wharton,  and  others  of  the 
ruined  administration,  no  doubt  de- 
served the  utmost  severity  of  bitter 
condemnation  ;  but  the  shafts  of  Swift 
were  not  directed  solely  against  those 
who  merited  the  dreadful  wounds 
which  they  inflicted.  They  were 
^launched  undistinguishingly  among  all 
the  little  and  the  great — the  good  and 
the  evil,  who  had  banded  themselves 
with  Godolphin.  The  scourge  was 
wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  partizan,  and 
the  sins  and  shames  of  those  who 
suffered  under  his  satire,  were  less  the 
causes,  than  the  instruments  of  their 
punishment. 

All  the  members  of  the  Whig  go- 
venimont,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  Marlborough,  whose  final  removal, 
however,  was  determined  upon,  were 
now  dismissed  from  office.  Harley 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  St.  John  succeeded  Mr. 
Boyle  as  secretary  of  state.  These 
new  ministers  had  been,  like  Swift, 
early  imbued  with  revolution  principles; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  had  been  floated  into 
power,  and  must  be  maintained  in  oiBce 
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bj  the  influence  of  t)ie  Tory  party, 
gave  to  their  policy  a  high  church  tone, 
which  comliined  with  thfir  ^iatc  prjiici- 
pies,formcil  a  compound  nearly  identical 
with  that  which  Switt  had  so  h>ng 
hoped  for  in  vain  ;  and  which  he  had  so 
strongly  recommended  in  several  of  \m 
tracts,  as  a  consummation  to  he  effected 
only  by  a  union  of  the  more  moderate 
of  both  partiest.  Conscientiously  ap- 
proving, therefore,  of  the  principles 
upon  which  this  government  was  based, 
vith  vanity  and  friendship  as  well  as 
all  the  darker  passions  of  his  character, 
enlisted  in  their  behalf,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  ardent  nature  of  Swifl 
abandoned  itself  thoroughly  and  devo- 
tedly to  the  support  of  Harley*s  admi- 
DistratioD.  His  adhesion  was  no  sooner 
secured,  than  bis  labours  were  required. 
The  Examiner,  a  weekly  paper,  had 
been  set  on  foot  with  a  view  to  supply 
the  new  ministry  with  an  organ,  for  the 
expression  of  their  sentiments,  as  also 
to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  public  mind  as  they  de- 
sired, and  of  answering  all  charges  or 
insinuations  made  against  them.  This 
periodical  had  not  been  committed  to 
the  charge  of  any  responsible  editor, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  after  a 
few  numbers,  it  ceased  to  express  the 
opinions  of  ministers,  and  actually  com- 
mitted them  to  the  monstrous  and  ab- 
surd doctrines  of  divine  right,  principles 
which  they  bad  never  held,  and  upon 
which,  to  avoid  collision  with  the  more 
violent  of  their  Tory  supporters,  they 
were  most  anxious  to  preserve  a  silence. 
Swift's  first  service  was  the  conduct  of 
this  paper;  and  never  was  a  political  . 
party  supported  by  a  more  devoted  ad- 
herent. Never  were  political  measures 
more  ingeniously  defended,  or  political 
antagonists  more  unscrupulously  and 
terribly  assailed.  "  The  Whig  Exam- 
iner** was  the  recognised  organ  of  the 
defeated  party,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  conducted  by  Addison.  He, 
however,  on  hearing  that  Swif^  was 
about  to  undertake  the  management  of 
••  The  Examiner,"  retired  from  a  posi- 
tion which  must  have  placed  him  in 
continual  and  angry  contact  with  his 
friend,  and  three  weeks  before  Swift 
entered  on  his  labours,  his  former  in- 
timate had  ceased  to  be  connected  with 
the  Whig  paper.  For  the  space  of 
seven  montns  the  Examiner  was  con- 
ducted by  Swift  with  unaided  and  un- 
exampled energy ;  and  during  that  time 
bit   peo   WM   oeaMleftly   employed, 


through  every  channel,  in  appeals,  some- 
times to  the  reason,  sometimes  to  the 
prejudices,  sometimes  to  the  passions 
of  the  public,  for  the  support  of  the 
government  and  the  discomfiture  of 
their  enemies.  Besides  the  papers  in 
the  Exandner,  he  abundantly  supplied 
the  town  with  tracts,  satirical  poems, 
and  lampoons,  all  suited  to  the  popular 
taste,  and  quaint,  pungent  and  humor* 
ous  ;  some  too  of  a  sterner  character,  for 
instance,  '*The  short  character  of  Lord 
Wharton." 

In  the  midst  of  this  exciting  contro- 
versy, Swift  did  not  forget  or  neglect 
the  object  of  his  mission.  His  great  in- 
fluence with  the  ministry,  combined 
with  their  own  policy,  which  was  to 
conciliate  the  clergy  by  all  practicable 
means,  easily  procured  for  the  Irish 
church  the  desired  grant,  which  was 
conceded  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
letter  reached  the  successful  delegate 
recalling  his  commission,  on  the  plea 
that  the  clergy  had  confided  the  conduct 
of  their  cause  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
but  in  reality,  because  the  bishops  had 
adopted  the  opinion,  that  the  terms  of 
intimacy  upon  which  Swill  had  stood 
with  the  members  of  the  former  admi- 
nistration, would  render  his  advocacy 
rather  injurious  than  favourable  to  the 
cause  which  he  pleaded,  with  the  new 
government.  Swift  had  now  achieved 
a  most  important  measure  for  the  emo- 
lument of  his  church,  but  neither  ver- 
bally, nor  practically  by  promotion,  did 
he  experience  any,  the  smallest  token 
of  gratitude  from  the  order  to  whose 
service  he  had  so  successfully  devoted 
himself. 

Swift  was  now  upon  a  footing  of  the 
most  thorough  intimacy,  confidence  and 
friendship  with  Harley  and  St.  John  ; 
he  shared  their  hours  of  gfaiety,  recon« 
ciled  their  temporary  alienations,  sug- 
gested their  measures,  and  forewarned 
them  of  dangers.  There  was  not  a 
state  secret  reserved  from  his  know- 
ledge, or  a  political  measure  adopted 
without  his  approval.  Sheridan  has 
given  a  kind  ofsummary  of  the  evidence 
by  which  the  unlimited  confidence  rcr 
posed  in  Swifl  by  Harley*s  administra- 
tion is  established  ;  and  as  the  power 
of  Swifl  has  been  questioned,  alike  by 
Lord  Orrery  and  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  by  others  who  are  willing 
to  utter  any  absurdity  rather  than  allow 
Swift  to  have  been  anything  but  a  fool 
and  a  scoi^ndrel,  ve  transcribe  ^e 
passage  ;— > 
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«  We  have  already  seen  with  what  rapi- 
dity and  eageriieM,  contrary  to  his  usual 
procrastinating  and  reserved  disposition, 
Harley  rushed  into  his  acquaintance,  and 
besought  his  friendship.  That  soon  after 
their  first  conversing  together,  he  toI(|  St. 
John  he  could  keep  nothing  from  him, 
Swift  had  so  much  the  way  of  getting 
into  him.  That  after  closer  intimacy, 
though  the  most  reserved  man  alive,  and 
the  least  apt  to  despond,  he  confessed,  that 
littering  his  mind  to  Swift,  gave  him  ease. 
And  that  he  continued  ever  after,  to  re- 
pose his  trust  in  him,  may  bo  seen  in  a 
letter  from  Lewis,  in  the  year  1713,  sup- 
posed by  the  world  to  be  the  most  confi- 
dential man  with  Lord  Oxford,  where  he 
gays,~-*  His  mind  has  been  communicated 
more  freely  to  you  than  to  any  other.*  In 
two  months  after  their  first  acquaintance, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Saturday's  private 
party,  or  Minister's  Cabinet  Council,  con- 
aisting  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Uarcourt,  the 
Earl  Rivers,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John ;  where,  after 
dinner,  they  used  to  discourse,  and  settle 
matters  of  great  importance ;  and  Swift 
was  always  one  of  the  number.  It  has 
been  shown,  that  he  stood  in  an  equal  de- 
gree of  confidence  with  Lord  JBoling- 
broke;  and  no  man  living,  no,  not  of  the 
ministry,  stood  so  high  in  the  opinion  of 
Lady  Masham,  the  second  greatest  fa- 
vourite of  the  Queen,  and  latterly  the 
first;  of  which  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs  have  been  produced,  in  her  shed- 
ding tears  openly,  upon  the  talk  of  sending 
him  to  Ireland,  and  her  last  earnest  letter 
to  him  before  the  Queen's  death.  All 
the  great  officers  of  state  connected  with 
the  ministry,  followed  their  example,  in 
paying  him  homage.  Lord  Keeper  Uar- 
court  told  a  placeman  of  inferior  rank, 
who  had  treated  Swift  with  some  incivi- 
lity, to  take  care  of  what  he  did,  for  the 
Doctor  was  not  only  the  favourite  of  all 
the  ministry,  but  their  governor  also.  We 
have  seen  that  Lord  Rivers  told  the  prin- 
ters, for  whom  Swift  had  demanded  seve- 
ral places  in  his  department,  of  consider- 
able value,  that  the  Doctor  commanded, 
and  he  must  obey.  We  find  too,  that 
when  any  of  the  ministry  themselves  had 
a  favour  to  ask  of  Lord  Oxford,  it  was 
through  him  they  made  their  application. 
It  was  the  same  too,  with  regard  to  the 
forign  ministers.  In  what  light  he  stood 
with  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  his 
journal,  December  21,1712  *  This  day 
se'nnight,  after  I  had  been  talking  at 
court  with  Sir  WilliHm  Wyndliam,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  came  to  him,  and 
■aid  ho  heard  that  was  Doctor  Swif^  and 


desired  him  to  tell  me  that  his  master,  and 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  Queen, 
were  obliged  to  me  more  than  to  any  roan 
in  Europe.  So  we  bowed,  and  shook 
hands.  &c.  I  took  it  very  well  of  him.' 
All  state  writings  were  either  entirely 
drawn  up  by  him,  or  submitted  to  his  cor- 
rection. He  had  a  considerable  share  in 
the  famous  representations  of  the  Speak- 
er's Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  which  made 
such  a  noise  at  that  time,  and  was  consi. 
dered  as  the  finest  that  ever  was  penned. 
In  short,  there  was  not  a  move  made  of 
any  kind,  with  relation  either  to  public 
affairs,  or  party  matters,  in  which  he  was 
not  consulted;  and  the  greatest  share  of 
labour  in  the  executive  part,  was  thrown 
upon  his  shoulders.  In  all  this  plenitude 
of  power,  he  was  so  far  from  being  elated 
with  the  appearance  of  enjoying  minitterial 
confidencct  that  he  used  his  best  endea- 
vours to  conceal  it  from  the  world  iu  ge- 
neral, though  it  could  not  be  a  secret  to 
those  of  his  own  party.  With  tbi^  view, 
he  absented  himself  from  Lord  Treasur- 
er's levees,  having  never  appeared  there 
but  twice,  during  their  whole  acquain* 
tance.  And  at  court,  he  always  avoided 
him,  whenever  he  made  towards  him ;  nor 
would  he  ever  be  seen  speaking  to  him 
there.  But  it  was  impossible  long  to 
conceal  that  superior  degi*ee  of  favour  in 
which  he  stood  with  the  ministers.  His 
writings,  in  the  cause  he  espoused,  had 
rendered  him  too  conspicuous;  and  the 
adverse  party  were  too  much  galled  by 
them,  not  to  make  them  watchful  of  all 
his  motions.  He  was  accordingly  consi- 
dered by  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party, 
as  the  first  mover  in  all  the  ministerial 
measures ;  and  many  virulent  speeches 
.  were  made  against  him  by  name,  both  in 
the  house  of  Lords  and  Commons,  ai  one 
who  was  in  the  secret  of  all  affairs^  and 
without  whose  advice  or  privity,  nothing 
was  done,  or  employment  disposed  of,** 

Others,  however,  have  gone  farther 
than  the  noble  Dunce,  who  fawned 
upon  Swift  with  clumsy  adulation  while 
he  lived,  and  libelled  him  in  his  grave. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  has  represented 
Swift  as  a  kind  of  court  buffoon,  whose 
pert  sayings,  eccentricities  and  antics, 
amused  the  statesmen  of  Queen  Anne, 
in  their  hours  of  levity  and  feasting ; 
and  that  Harley  and'St.  John,  kept 
about  them  by  promises  and  cajolery, 
more  economically  than  did  the  great 
men  of  old,  a  professed  jester  and  a 
witless  gull,  whose  apish  tricks  and  in- 
decent extravagancies  the?  enjoyed 
with  the  perverted  glee  of  feudal  bar- 
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barity.      The    candid    Reviewer    has 
sought,  by  whatever  puny  influence  a 
now    forgotten   •*  article"   could   com- 
mand, (and  only  noticed  here,  because 
it  embodies   the  feelings  of  a  certain 
faction,  to  ruin,)  in  every  part,  the  repu- 
tation of  Swift ;  and  towards  this  ob- 
ject he  has  marched  over  the  ruins  of 
truth,  reason,  and  every  thing  like  pro- 
bability,   trampling  candour,    honesty 
and     honour,   under    his    feet.       The 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  charac- 
ter  of    the    great    Irishman    at   once 
stamps  that  paper  as  the  most  mon- 
strously improbable  of  all  libels.    Swiil 
had  a  spirit  so  high  and  proud  that,  so 
far  from  submitting  to  a   habitual  sys- 
tem of  insult,  it  was  notorious  that  he 
would  not  bear  the  most  trivial  slight 
or  neglect,  even  from  the  most  power- 
ful and  exalted,  without  inflictinpr  punish- 
ment, or  compelling  submission.     He 
bad   a  political    virion,   so   clear   and 
strong,  that  nothing  could  be  securely 
concealed  from  him  ;  and  an  ever  wake- 
ful jealousy,  which  would  have  keenly 
resented  a  reserve  which  his  sagacity 
inust  have  at  once  detected.     His  stu- 
pendous and  never  equalled  power  as  a 
popular  writer — a  power  which,  again 
and  again,  saved  the  government  from 
ruin,  gave  him  a  right  to  that  confidence 
which  undoubtedly  was  never  withheld. 
Besides  all  which,  Swift  was  not  a  man 
to  be  safely  trifled  with  ;  there  was  an 
energy  in  his  wrath,  a  blasting  scorn  in 
his  sarcasm,  a  searching  fiery  scrutiny 
in  bis  satire ;  and  withal,  he  had  a  pre- 
sence noble  at  all  times,  but  in  the  ex- 
excitement  of  aroused  indij^nation,  ac- 
tually awful ;  a  presence  before  which, 
we  venture  to  say,  an  Edinburgh  Re- 
▼iewer  would  have  turned  pale,  even 
behind  his  mask. 

The  ministry,  with  which  Swift  had 
thus  ardently  and  devotedly  identified 
himself,  occupied  a  position  of  no  ordi- 
nary difficulty.  Carried  into  power  by 
the  vehement  movements  of  an  ultra 
party,  whose  favourite  doctrines  they 
felt  it  to  be  imposMble,  both  in  con- 
science and  expediency,  to  carry  out, 
ODccrtain  of  the  support  of  that  very 
political  body,  whose  exertions  had  in- 
Tested  them  with  oflice,  doubtful  even 
of  the  favour  of  the  Queen,  uhom  the 
bitter  recollection  of  recent  and  com- 
pelled subjection  to  the  command  of 
ministers,  too  powerful  to  be  controlled 
or  dismissed,  bad  rendered  jealous,  of 
even  the  legitimate  influence  which  the 
retpoosible  counsellors  of  royalty  ought 


to  possess,  regarded  with  intense  ha- 
tred by  one  of  the  great  state  parties, 
and  with  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion 
by  the  other ;  and  compelled,  owing  to 
the  continuance  oj  the  war,  to  maintain 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  great 
leader  of  their  inveterate  enemies,  the 
Whigs,  in  all  his  offices  ;  the  difficul- 
ties  of  the   new   administration   soon 
made  themselves  felt.   The  more  violent 
of  the  Tory  party    regarding  Harley 
and  St.  John  with  suspicion  as  elect  of 
the  Whig   faction,  formed  themselves 
into  an  association,  known  by  the  name 
of   the   October    Club,   consisting    of 
nearly  one  hundred  members,  (a  for- 
midable amount,)  and    determined,  if 
possible,  to  push  the  government  on  to 
the  utmost  extremity  of  party  violence  ; 
and  demanding,among^t  other  measures, 
the  impeachment  of  some  of  the  leading 
Whigs.     It  was,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  to  the  ministry, 
that  something  should  be  done  to  mo- 
derate  the  violence  of  this   powerful 
Club,  and,  if  possible,  wholly  to  dis- 
solve  the  combination.     Swift  under- 
took  the   task.      He   commenced   by 
effecting  a  meeting  with  some  of  the 
leading  members  at  a  tavern,  where  he 
succeeded    in    thoroughly   convincing 
them   of  the  impracticability  of  their 
designs  ;    a  division  soon   took  place 
among  its  foremost  men,  in  consequence 
of  this  discussion,  and  soon  afterwards, 
by  the  publication  of  a  short  tract,  en- 
titled, '*  Some  Advice  to  the  Members 
of  the  October  Club,**  he  completed 
this  important  undertaking,  by  procu- 
ring the  final  dissolution  of  the  confede- 
ration.    But  an  object  more  important 
still  remained  to  be  accomplished.     It 
was  a  maxim  with  Swift,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  Harley *s  administration  to 
exist,  unless  a  peace  were  immediately 
effected  ;  and  it  was  apparent,  that  un- 
less the  clamour  for  such  a  measure  ori- 
ginated with  the  people  themselves,  the 
government  dared  not  even  hint  at  it. 
The  nation,  however,  were,  in   their 
present  mood,  enthusiastically  warlike  ; 
and  this  disposition  was  heightened  by 
the  Whigs,  by  every  agency  and  argu- 
ment in  their  power  to  employ,  with  a 
view  to  defeat  the  plans,  and  embarrass 
the  measures  of  their  political  antago- 
nists, and  at  the  same  time,  to  strength- 
en and  enhance  the   influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.     It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,   then,  to  mould  the 
public  mind  to  suit  the  necessities  of 
the  ministry  ;  and  in  order  to  do  so, 
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the  magic  pen  of  Swill  was  to  be  cm- 
ployed.  He  prepared,  during  the  in- 
terval that  intervened  between  the 
formation  of  the  government,  and  the 
ineeting  of  parliament,  (upon  the  result 
of  which  event  its  fate  was  supposed  to 
depend,)  his  famous  *'  Conduct  of  the 
Allies/'  and  **  Remarks  upon  the  Bur- 
^•cn  Treaty.**  To  these  labours  he  first 
alludes,  (October  26, 1711,)  in  his  jour- 
nal, to  Stella.  **  We  have  no  quiet 
with  the  Whigs,  they  are  so  violent 
against  a  peace ;  but  I  will  cool  them, 
with  a  vengeance,  very  soon.  I  have 
written  a  paper,  which  the  ministers 
reckon  will  du  abundance  of  good,  and 
open  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  who  are 
half  bewitched  against  a  peace.  Few 
of  this  generation  can  remember  any 
thing  but  war  and  taxes,  and  they  think 
it  is  as  it  should  be  ;  whereas,  |it  is  cer- 
tain we  are  the  most  undone  people  in 
Europe,  as  I  am  afraid  I  shall  make 
appear  beyond  all  contradiction.** 

The  event  which  was  to  test  the 
stability  of  the  Tory  administration, 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  took  place 
upon  the  7th  December,  1711.  Swift 
had  looked  forward  to  this  occurrence 
with  certain  misgivings,  by  no  means 
Ill-founded.  The  indolence  of  Harley, 
who  systematically  and  in  defiance  of 
his  repeated  warntngA  had  neglected  all 
the  usual  arts  whereby  nidjorities  may 
bo  procured,  or  at  least  the  temper 
of  Parliament  may  be  easily  ascertained, 
and  the  consciousness  that  the  Du- 
chess of  Somerset,  who  more  than 
shared  with  Mrs.  Masham,  the  court 
favour  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  exercised  a 
powerful  infiuence  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Sovereign,  combined  to  render  the  is- 
sue of  the  approaching  struggle  a 
source  of  intense  anxiety  and  doubt. 
The  parliament  met,  and  in  the  hou<ie 
of  Lords  the  ministry,  to  their  infinite 
surprise,  were  defeated  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  by  a  majority  of  six,  a 
clause  having  been  inserted  in  the  ad- 
dress to  the  Queen,  notwithst.indirig 
their  strenuous  and  vehement  opposi- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  no  peace  could 
be  safe  or  honourable,  if  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  any  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon.** But  the  disappointments  of  the 
government  did  not  stop  here.  A  more 
astounding  and  ruinous  disaster  was  re- 
served for  the  discomfited  Tories,  we 
shall  relate  the  occurrence  in  the  words 
of  Swift.  "  When  the  Queen  was  going 


from  the  House  of  Lords,  where  she 
sate  to  hear  the  debate,  on  the  7th  De- 
cember, 1711,  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, Lord  Chamberlain,  asked  her 
Majesty,  whether  he,  or  the  great 
Chamberlain  Lindsay,  ought  to  lead 
her  out,  she  answered  short,  •  neither  of 
you,'  and  gave  her  hand  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  whowaslouderthanany  inthe 
house  against  a  pcace."Thisstriking[mark 
of  Royal  displeasure,  left  nothing  re- 
maining to  consummate  the  defeat  of  the 
Ministry  ;  the  coup  de  grace  vr^  struck, 
panic  and  dismay  took  the  place  of 
overweening  and  indolent  confidence, 
and  despair  was  at  the  heart  of  every 
Tory  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  undisguised  triumph 
and  cxulation  of  the  Whigs,  and  as 
each  leading  man  amongst  the  ministry 
successively  addressed  the  House  in 
the  course, of  the  debate,  the  wretch 
Wharton  sat  smiling,  and  with  grim 
significance  drawing  his  hand  across 
his  throat.  Instant  dismissal,  disgrace 
and  impeachment,  hovered  over  the 
heads  of  the  defeated  Ministers,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  ten  days  at  the  far- 
thest, would  sec  the  victorious  return 
to  office  of  the  now  enraged  and  for- 
midable Whig  faction.  We  have  al- 
lowed Swift  to  speak  for  himself,  as  far 
as  we  could  do  so  consisstently  with  our 
limits,  and  with  pleasure  we  again  turn 
to  the  vivid  sketches,  afibrded  by  the 
pages  of  the  journal  to  Stella,  for  an  ac- 
count of  his  first  meeting  with  the  Lord 
Treasurer  after  thrse  disastrous  occur- 
rences. **  Mr.  Masham  begged  us  to 
stay,  because  Lord  Treasurer  would 
call,  and  wc  were  resolved  to  fall 
on  him  about  his  negligence  in  securiu? 
a  majority.  He  came  and  appeared 
in  good  humour  as  usual,  but  I  thought 
his  countenance  was  much  cast  down. 
I  rallied  him,  and  desired  him  to  give 
me  his  stafi",  which  he  did  ;  I  told  him 
if  he  would  secure  it  me  a  week,  I 
would  set  all  right :  he  asked,  how  ? 
I  said  I  would  immediately  turn  Lord 
Murlborouirh,  his  two  daughters,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and 
Lord  Cholmondelv,  out  of  all  their 
employments,  and  I  believe  he  had  not 
a  friend  but  was  of  my  opinion.  Ar- 
buthnot  asked,  how  he  came  not  to  se- 
cure a  mnjority  ?  He  could  answer 
nuthiu<r  but  that  he  could  not  help  if, 
if  people  would  lie  and  forswear.  A 
poor  answer  for  a  great  minister.  There 
fell  from  him  a  scriptural  expres- 
sion, that  the  hearts  of  Kmgt  are  tnh 
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iearchahle.  I  told  him  it  was  what  I 
feared,  and  was  (Vom  him  the  worst 
news  he  could  tell  me.  I  besfgcd  him 
to  know  what  he  had  to  trust  to  ;  he 
stuck  a  little,  but  at  last  bid  me  not 
fear,  for  all  would  be  well  yet."  Swift's 
private  sentiments  on  the  occasion  are 
thus  expressed  in  his  Journal,  Decem- 
ber, 8,  171  J.**  This  is  a  long  journal,  and 
of  a  day,  that  may  produce  great  altera- 
tions, and  hazard  the  ruin  of  England. 
The  Wbigsare  all  in  triumph,  they  fore- 
told how  all  this  would  be,  but  we 
thought  it  boasting.  Nay,  they  say  the 
Parliament  should  be  dissolved  before 
Christmas,  and  perhaps  it  may.  •  This 

is  all  your  d— d  D of  S t's 

doing:  I  warned  the  ministers  of  it 
nine  months  ago,  and  a  hundred  times 
since.  The  secretary  always  dreaded 
it.  I  told  Lord  Treasurer  I  should 
have  the  advantage  of  him,  for  he  would 
lose  his  head,  and  I  should  only  be 
hanged,  and  so  carry  my  body  entire  to 

the  grave.  December  15,  1711 Here 

are  the  first  steps  towards  the  ruin  of 
an  excellent  ministry,  for  I  look  upon 
them  as  certainly  ruined.  Some  are  of 
opinion  the  whole  ministry  will  give  up 
their  places  next  week :  others  imagine, 
when  the  session  is  over.  I  do  resolve, 
if  they  give  up  or  are  turned  out  soon, 
to  retire  for  some  months  ;  and  I  have 
pitched  upon  the  place  already.  I 
would  be  out  of  the  way,  upon  the  first 
of  the  ferment ;  for  they  lay  all  things 
upon  me,  even  some  I  have  never  read." 
With  an  activity  proportioned  to  his 
former  indolence  and  security.  Lord 
Oxford  now  applied  himself  to  retrieve 
the  calamities  which  his  negligence 
had  produced  ;  and  by  an  extraordi- 
nary exertion  of  that  courtier-like  ad- 
dress, to  which  he  owed  his  unparalleled 
success  as  the  most  accomplished  in- 
triguer of  his  day,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
covering the  favour  of  the  Queen,  and 
in  enlisting  her  warmly  in  favour  of  his 
favourite  measures.  His  first  object  was 
to  recover  the  influence  which  he  had 
lost  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  in 
order  to  effect  it,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
Queen  to  create  twelve  new  peers  upon 
whose  attachment  he  could  implicitly 
rely.  This  was  a  daring  violation  of 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  ;  and 
although  the  number  of  the  newly 
created  peers  was  inconsiderable,  the 
effect  of  their  elevation  was  to  swamp 
the  house,  and  to  establish  a  dangerous 
precedent,  which  might  be  appealed  to 
fa  after  times  by  bad  and  daring  men. 


to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  independence 
and  of  the  very  political  existence  of 
that  body  ;  and  which,  if  not  perhaps 
acted  upon  again,  might  at  least  be 
employed  as  a  threat,  tyrannically  to 
silence  discussion  and  to  compel  obedi- 
ence. This  startling  measure  was 
rapidly  followed  by  another  if  possible 
more  astounding,  and  that  was  the 
dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
from  all  the  high  offices  which  he  had 
filled  with  so  much  glory.  This  step, 
although  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  ministry,  greatly  en- 
hanced their  difficulties;  for  the  re- 
moval of  so  great  a  general,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  led  the  nation 
to  suspect  that  a  ruinous  and  disgrace- 
ful peace  was  intended  to  be  forced  upon 
them.  The  excitement  of  the  country 
was  tremendous.  The  emissaries  of  the 
Allies  and  the  agents  of  the  Whigs  im- 
proved the  occasion  to  lash  the  nation 
into  actual  phrenzy  ;  and  all  England, 
with  one  voice,  denounced  the  propo- 
sition of  a  Peace,  and  clamoured  for 
war.  It  was  when  this  tumultous  up- 
roar was  at  its  height  and  maddest 
fury  that  "the  conduct  of  the  Allies" 
appeared,  and  the  effect  was  immediate, 
almost  sublime.  Never  was  their  achie- 
ved by  human  agency,  'a  revolution  in 
national  opinion  so  instantaneous  and 
complete.  Eleven  thousand  copies  of 
the  work  were  sold  and  circulated  in 
less  than  a  month,  and  seven  editions 
were  purchased  almost  as  soon  as  prin- 
ted ;  conviction,  indignation  and  shame 
were  carried  with  it  to  every  quarter 
of  the  land,  and  the  belief  that  the  na- 
tion had  been  duped  and  well  nigh 
ruined  by  the  fraud  of  the  Allies,  and 
by  the  rapacity  of  Ministers,  thus  sud- 
denly ana  appallingly  impressed,  pro- 
duced a  re-action  in  the  national  mind 
in  favour  of  Peace,  such  as  no  power 
could  resist.  Its  effects  were  imme- 
diately visible  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  members 
had  had  time,  during  the  recess  to 
study  the  pamphlet;  and  a  succession  of 
resolutions  were  passed,  as  Swifl  ob- 
serTcd,  in  effect  little  more  than  verbal 
extracts  from  its  pages.  This  famous 
tract  was  in  the  hands  of  all  men,  and 
while  its  reasoning  and  style  were 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  even  the  most 
illiterate  and  the  merely  popular  rea- 
der, the  facts  and  deductions  which  it 
contained,  furnished  their  most  cogent 
and  pointed  arguments  to  the  Council 
and  the  Senate. 
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The  great  object  of  the  ministry, 
the  favorite  project  of  whose  accom- 
plishment they  had  almost  despaired, 
was  now  effected;  the  mighty  tide  of 
national  feeling  had  been  rolled  back, 
the  schemes  of  almost  triumphant 
hatred,  the  devices  of  grey-headed  po- 
licy, the  strong  battle  of  a  great  party, 
were  all  defeated,  the  position  of 
Britain  completely  changed,  and  the 
fortunes  of  all  Europe  altered,  per- 
haps for  centuries,  and  all  by  some 
hundred  lines  written  by  the  pen  of  a 
poor  parson ,  the  incumbent  of  an  ob- 
scure petty  prebend. 

The  government  applied  themnelves 
immediately  to  the  task  upon  which 
the^  had  so  long  desired  to  enter  ;  and 
while  they  employed  themselves  with 
the  detaifs  of  the  peace.  Swift  found 
occupation  for  his  unresting  energy  in 
reducing  to  the  clearness  and  order  of 
a  practical  proposal,  a  project  which 
had  long  engaged  his  mind.  This  was 
his  **  Proposal  for  an  Academy  to  cor- 
rect, enlarge,  and  ascertain  the  English 
Languaee;"  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  at  a  juncture  when  his  in- 
fluence with  the  administration  was  all 
but  omnipotent,  he  sought  not  to  ex- 
ert it  for  his  personal  advancement, 
but  employed  it  solely  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
great  public  beneiit.  His  letter  upon 
the  subject,  although  unfortunately 
written  with  unusual  negligence  of 
Btvlc,  and  in  support  of  a  scheme 
which,  at  the  least,  was  a  wild  one, 
attracted  considerable  attention.  He 
tells  us  himself  that  he  had  conversed 
with  many  of  the  most  "  ingenious" 
men  of  the  day  upon  the  topic,  and 
that  from  these  he  had  received  opi- 
nions highly  favourable.  Harley  and 
St.  John  expressed  themselves  also 
warmly  in  its  support;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  had  the  government 
been  less  engrossingly  occupied  at  the 
time,  the  plan  would  have  been  actu- 
ally attempted.  A  little  reflection  is 
however  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
success  of  'such  a  project  would  be  the 
roost  grievous  calamity  which  a  na- 
tional language  could  sustain,  and  a 


very  moderate  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  human  language,  and  indeed 
with  the  dispositions  of  human  nature 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  scheme  is 
wholly  impracticable. 

While  this  plan  was  in  agitation. 
Swift  was  strongly  recommended  to 
the  queen  by  her  ministers  to  fill  the 
vacant  bishoprick  of  Hereford ;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  appointed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unfavourable  influence  exer- 
cised upon  her  mind  by  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset.  At  her  entreaty,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  interposed  to  advise 
his  sovereign  to  make  herself  '*sure 
that  the  man  whom  she  was  going  to 
make  a  bishop  was  a  Christian  — a 
warning  which  he  thought  warranted 
bv  the  supposed  authorship  of  the 
"'Tale  of  a  Tub.**  This  interference, 
however,  failed,  and  as  a  last  resource 
the  Duchess  herself,  baihed  in  tears  of 
mingled  spite  and  mortification,  crawled 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  by 
agonies  of  importunity,  succeeded  in 
prevailing  upon  the  queen  to  pass 
Swifl  by,  and  to  appoint  another. 
The  publication  of"  The  Public  Spirit 
of  the  Whigs"  exnosed  Swift  to  ano- 
ther mark  of  royal  displeasure.  Tlie 
Scotch  lords,  in  a  body,  obtained  an 
audience  of  the  queen,  in  which  they 
bitterly  complained  of  certain  passages 
which  reflected  upon  the  honour  of 
their  country,  and  demanded  that  ex- 
ertions should  be  made  to  bring  the 
author  to  punishment.  Three  hun- 
dred pounds  were  forthwith  offered  as 
a  reward  for  his  detection,  and  court 
friends  began  to  look  coldly  upon 
Swifl.  He,  however,  was  undismayed, 
and  thoroughly  conscious  of  his  power, 
he  was  altogether  unmoved,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  appeared  at  court,  and  in 
favour  as  high  as  ever.  The  peace 
was  now  proclaimed,  and  in  April, 
1713,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Dean- 
ery of  St.  Patrick's,  a  provision  which 
was  intended  but  as  the  avenue  to  the 
highest  church  preferment ;  and  in  the 
month  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  Ire- 
land again  received  her  lUustrioni 
son. 
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[JBLIC, 


ring  80  lately  taken  my  leave  of  the  stage,  in  a  farewell  beneBtfit  is  butfit- 

I  should  explain  the  circumstances  which  once  more  bring  me  before  you 

[  may  not  appear  intrusivei  where  I  have  met  with  but  too  much  indul- 

ihing  debutant — entre  nous,  the  most  impudent  Irishman  that  ever  swag- 
»wn  Sackville-street — has  requested  me  to  present  him  to  your  acouain- 
He  has  every  ambition  to  be  a  favourite  wuh  you  ;  but  says — God  for- 
— be  is  too  bashful  for  the  foot-lights. 

fti  remarked — as,  doubtless,  many  others  have  done — upon  what  very 
onods,  and  with  what  slender  pretension,  my  Confessions  have  met  with 
t  the  hands  of  the  press  and  the  public  ;  andftbe  idea  has  occurred  to  him, 
bis  own.  Had  his  determination  ended  here,  I  should  have  nothing  to 
> ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  expects  me  to  become  his  Editor,  and  in  some 
onsible  for  the  faults  of  his  production.  I  have  wasted  much  eloquence 
e  breath  in  assuring  him,  that  I  was  no  tried  favorite  of  the  public,  who 
ke  liberties  with  them — that  the  small  rag  of  reputation  I  enjoyed,  was  a 
aty  covering  for  my  own  nakedness  ;  that  the  plank  which  swam  with 
lid  most  inevitably  sink  with  two  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  indulgence  so 
(lowed  upon  a  first  effort,  is  as  frequently  converted  into  censure  on  the 
ender.  My  arguments  have,  however,  totally  failed,  and  he  remains  ob- 
nd  unmoved.  Under  these  circumstances  1  have  yielded  ;  and,  as  hap« 
me,  the  short  and  pithy  direction  to  the  river  Thames,  in  the  Critic,  **  to 
ween  its  banks,**  has  been  imitated  by  my  friend,  I  find  all  that  is  required 
( to  write  my  name  upon  the  title — and  go  in  peace.  Such,  he  informs 
odern  Editorship. 

iclusion,  I  would  beg,  that  if  the  debt  he  now  incurs  at  your  hands  re- 
[wid,  you  will  kindly  bear  in  mind,  that  your  remedy  lies  against  the 
if  the  bill,  and  not  against  its  mere  humble  indorser. 

Harry  Lorrequer. 
luelit  February,  1840. 

CHAPTER  I. 


in  was  dashing  in  torrents 
he  window  panes,  and  the  wind 
^  iu  heavy  and  fitful  gusts  along 
iry  and  deserted  streets,  as  a 
'  three  persons  sat  over  their 

that  stately  old  pile  which 
rmed  the  resort  of  the  Irish 
«,  in  College  Green,  Dublin, 
t  bv  the  name  of  Daly's  Club 

The  clatter  of  falling  tiles  and 
-pots — the  jarring  of  the  win- 
aet  and  howling  of  the  storm 
seemed  little  to  affect  the  spi- 
kOte  within,  as  they  drew  closer 
;ing  fire,  before  which  stood  a 
>le  covered  with  the  debris  of  a 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  bot- 
•ae  characteristic  length  of  neck 
1  the  rarest  wines  of  France 
many  ;  while  the  portly  mag- 
(Uuret— -the  wine,  par  excellence, 
'  Intb  gentleman  of  the  day*- 


passcd  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  the 
conversation  did  not  languish,  and 
many  a  deep  and  hearty  laugh  followed 
the  stories  which  every  now  and  then 
were  told,  as  some  reminiscence  of  ear- 
ly days  was  recalled,  or  some  trait  of  a 
former  companion  remembered. 

One  of  the  party,  however,  was  ap- 
parently engrossed  by  other  thoughts 
than  those  of  the  mirth  and  merriment 
around  ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  all,  he 
would  turn  suddenly  from  the  others, 
and  devote  himself  to  a  number  of  scat- 
tered sheets  of  paper,  upon  which  he 
had  written  some  lines,  but  whose 
crossed  and  blotted  sentences  attested 
how  little  success  had  waited  upon  his 
literary  labours.  This  individual  was 
a  short,  plethoric-looking,  white-haired 
man,  of  about  fifty,  with  a  deep,  round 
voice,  and  a  chuckling,  smothering 
laugh,  which,  wheneTcr  be  indulged  in. 
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not  only  shook  his  own  ample  person, 
but  generally  created  a  petty  earth- 
quake on  every  side  of  him.  For  the 
present,  I  shall  not  stop  to  particular- 
ise him  more  closely  ;  but,  when  I  add, 
that  the  person  in  question  was  a  well- 
known  Member  of  the  Irish  House, 
whose  acute  understanding  and  practi- 
cal good  sense  were  veiled  under  an 
affected  and  well -dissembled  habit  of 
blundering,  that  did  far  more  for  his 
party  than  the  most  violent  and  pointed 
attacks  of  his  more  accurate  associates, 
some  of  my  readers  may  anticipate  me 
in  pronouncing  him  lo  be  Sir  Harry 
Boyle.  Upon  his  lefl  sat  a  figure  the 
most  unlike  him  possible  ;  he  was  a 
tall,  thin,  bony  man,  with  a  bolt-upright 
air,  and  a  most  saturnine  expression  ; 
his  eyes  were  covered  by  a  deep  green 
shade,  which  fell  far  over  his  face,  but 
failed  to  conceal  a  blue  scar,  that,  cross- 
ing his  cheek,  ended  in  the  angle  of  his 
mouth,  and  imparted  to  that  feature, 
when  he  spoke,  an  apparently  abortive 
attempt  to  extend  towards  his  eyebrow ; 
his  upper  lip  was  covered  with  a  grizzly 
and  ill-trimmed  moustache,  which  add- 
ed much  to  the  ferocity  of  his  look, 
while  a  thin  and  pointed  beard  on  his 
chin  gave  an  apparent  length  to  the 
whole  face,  that  completed  its  rueful 
character.  His  dress  was  a  single- 
breasted  tightly- buttoned  frock,  in  one 
button  hole  of  which  a  red  ribbon  ^Ka8 
fastened,  the  decoration  of  a  foreign 
service,  which  conferred  upon  its  wear- 
er the  title  of  Count ;  and,  though 
Billy  Considine,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called  by  his  friends,  was  a  thorough 
Irishman  in  all  his  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, yet  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
designation  he  had  gained  in  the  Aus- 
trian army.  The  Count  was  certainly 
no  beauty,  but,  somehow,  very  few  men 
of  his  day  had  a  fancy  for  telling  him 
so  ;  a  deadlier  hand  and  a  steadier  eye 
never  covered  his  man  in  the  Phoenix  ; 
and  though  he  never  had  a  seat  in  the 
House,  he  was  always  regarded  as  one 
of  the  government  party,  who  more 
than  once  had  damped  the  ardour  of  an 
opposition  member,  by  the  very  signi- 
ficant threat  of  "setting  Billy  at  him." 
The  third  figure  of  the  group,  was  a 
large,  powerfully-built,  and  handsome 
man,  older  than  either  of  the  others, 
but  not  betraying  in  his  voice  and  car- 
riage any  touch  of  time.  He  was  at- 
tired in  the  green  coat  and  buff  vest, 
which  formed  the  livery  ot  the  Club ; 
and  in  hhs  tall^  ample  forehead,  clear 


and  well-set  eye,  and  still  handsome 
mouth,  bore  evidence  that  no  great  flat- 
tery was  necessary  at  the  time,  which 
called  Godfrey  O'Malley  the  hand- 
somest man  in  Ireland. 

"  Upon  my  conscience,"  said  Sir 
Harry,  throwing  down  his  pen  with  an 
air  of  ill-temper,  "  I  can  make  nothing 
of  it ;  I  have  got  into  such  an  infernal 
habit  of  making  bulls,  that  I  can*t  write 
sense  when  I  want  it.** 

•*  Come,  come,*  said  O'Malley,  **  try 
again,  my  dear  fellow.  If  vou  can't 
succeed,  Vm  sure  Billy  and  f  have  no 
chance.** 

"  What  have  you  written  ?  Let  us 
see,**  said  Considine,  drawing  the  paper 
towards  him,  and  holding  it  to  the 
light,  "  why,  what  the  devil  is  all  this  ? 
you  have  made  him  '  drop  down  dead 
after  dinner,  of  a  lingering  illness, 
brought  on  by  the  debate  of  yesterday.*" 

•*  Oh,  impossible.'* 

"  Weill  read  it  yourself ;  there  it  is, 
and,  as  if  to  make  the  thing  less  credi- 
ble, you  talk  of  bis  *  bill  for  the  better 
recovery  of  small  debts.*  Fm  sure, 
O'Malley,  ^ourlast  moments  were  not 
employed  in  that  manner." 

"  Come,  now,**  said  Sir  Harry,  "  HI 
set  all  to  rights  with  a  postcript.  '  Any 
one  who  questions  the  above  statement, 
is  politely  requested  to  call  on  Mr. 
Considine,  16,  Kildare  Street,  who  will 
feel  happy  to  afford  him  every  satisfac- 
tion upon  Mr.  O'Malley *s  decease,  or 
upon  miscellaneous  matters.** 

"  Worse  and  worse,*'  said  O'Malley. 
*'  Killing  another  man  will  never  per- 
suade the  world  that  Tm  dead." 

'*  But  we'll  wake  you,  and  have  a  glo- 
rious funeral.'* 

"  And  if  any  man  doubt  the  state- 
ment, rU  call  him  out,"  said  the  Count. 

"Or,  better  still,**  said  Sir  Harry, 
"  O'Malley  has  his  action  at  law  for 
defamation.** 

"  I  see  I'll  never  get  down  to  Gtl- 
way  at  this  rate,"  said  O'Malley  ;  **an(I 
as  the  new  election  takes  place  oa 
Tuesday  week,  time  presses.  There 
are  more  writs  flying  afler  me  this  in- 
stant, than  for  all  the  government  bo- 
roughs." 

"  And  they'll  be  fewer  returns,  I 
fear,"  said  Sir  Harrv. 

"  Who  is  the  chief  creditor,"  asked 
the  Count. 

"  Old  Stapleton  the  attorney,  ia 
Fleet  Street,  has  most  of  the  mort- 
gages." 

*<  Nothing  to  be  done  with  him  la 
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this  way/'  said  Considine,  balancing 
the  corSv-screw  like  a  hair  trigger. 

"  No  chance  of  it." 

"  May  be,"  said  Sir  Harry, "  he  might 
come  to  terms  if  I  were  to  call  and 
say — ^you  are  anxious  to  close  accounts, 
as  your  death  has  just  taken  place. 
You  know  what  I  meau.*' 

**  I  fear  so  should  he,  were  you  to 
say  so.  No,  no,  Boyle,  just  try  a  plain, 
straight- forward  paragraph  about  my 
death.  We'll  have  it  in  Falkner'e  paper 
to-morrow ;  on  Friday  the  funeral  can 
take  place,  and  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  rU  come  to  life  on  Saturday  at 
Athlone,  in  time  to'.can  vass  the  market.** 

**  I  think  it  wouldn't  be  bad,  if  your 
ghost  were  to  appear  to  old  Timmins 
the  tanner,  in  Naas,  on  your  way  down ; 
you  know  be  arrested  you  once  before.** 

•*  I  prefer  a  night's  sleep,"  said  O* 
Malley  ;  **  but  come,  Gnish  the  squib 
for  the  paper.** 

"  Stay  aliltle,"  said  Sir  Harrv  mu- 
sing, "  it  just  strikes  me  .that  if  ever 
the  matter  gets  out,  I  may  be  in  some 
confounded  scrape.  Who  knows  if  it 
is  not  a  breach  of  privilege  to  report 
the  death  of  a  member,  and  to  tell  you 
truth,  1  dread  the  Serjeant  and  the 
speaker's  warrant  with  a  very  lively 
fear.- 

•*  Why,  when  did  you  make  his  ac- 
quaintance ?**  said  the  Count. 

'•  Is  it  possible  you  never  heard  of 
Boyle's  committal?**  said  O' Malley, 
**  you  surely  must  have  been  abroad  at 
the  time ;  but  it's  not  too  late  to  tell 
it  yet.' 

•*  Well,  it's  about  two  years  since  old 
Townsend  brought  in  his  enlistment 
bill,  and  the  whole  country  was  scoured 
for  all  our  voters,  who  were  scattered 
here  and  there,  never  anticipating  ano- 
ther call  of  the  House,  and  supposing 
that  the  session  was  just  over.  Among 
others,  up  came  our  friend  Harry, 
here,  and  the  night  he  arrived,  they 
made  him  a  *  Munk  of  the  screw,*  and 
very  soon  made  him  forget  his  senato- 
rial dignities. 

*'  On  the  evening  after  his  reaching 
town,  the  bill  was  brought  in,  and,  at 
two  in  the  morning,  the  division  took 
place — a  vote  was  of  too  much  conse- 
quence, not  to  look  after  it  closely— 
and  a  castle  messenger  was  in  waiting 
iu  Exchequer-street,  who,  when  the  de- 
bute was  closing,  put  Harry  with 
three  others,  into  a  coach,  and  brought 
them  down  to  the  House.  Unfortu- 
nately, boweyer,  they  mistook  their 


friends,  voted  against  the  bill ;  and, 
amid  the  loudest  cheering  of  the  op- 
position, the  government  party  were 
defeated.  The  rage  of  the  ministers 
knew  no  bounds,  and  looks  of  defiance 
and  even  threat?,  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  ministers  and  the  deserters. 
Amid  all  this  poor  Harry  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  once 
more  in  Exchequer-street,  presiding 
among  the  monks,  and  mixing  another 
tumbler.  At  length  he  awoke  and 
looked  about  him — the  clerk  was  just 
at  the  instant  reading  out  in  usual  rou- 
tine manner,  a  clause  of  the  new  bill, 
and  the  remainder  of  t  e  house  was  in 
dead  silence.  Harry  looked  again 
around  on  every  side,  wondering  where 
was  the  hot  water,  and  what  had  be- 
come of  the  whiskey  bottle,  and  above 
all,  why  the  company  were  so  extreme- 
ly dull  and  ungenial.  At  length,  with  a 
half  shake,  he  roused  up  a  little,  and 
giving  a  look  of  unequivocal  contempt 
on  every  side,  called  out  *  pon  my^soul, 
you're  pleasant  companions — but  1*11 
give  yon  a  chaunt  to  enliven  you.'  So 
.saying,  he  cleared  his  throat  with  a 
couple  of  short  coughs,  and  struck  up, 
with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  the  follow- 
ing verse  of  a  popular  ballad  : 

'  And  they  nibbled  ftwajr,  both  night  and  day. 
Like  mice  In  a  roond  of  Glo'ster ; 
I  Damn'd  rogoes  tbey  were  all,  both  great 
and  small ; 
From  Flood  to  Leslie  Foster.* 

Chorus  boys.    "  Damn*d  rogues  all.** 

If  he  was  not  joined  by  the  voices  of 
his  friends  in  the  song,  it  was  probably 
because  such  a  roar  of  laughing  never 
was  heard  since  the  walls  were  roofed 
over.  The  whole  house  rose  in  a  mass, 
and  my  friend  Harry  was  hurried  over 
the  benches  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 
and  left  for  three  weeks  in  Newgate, 
to  practice  his  melody.** 

"  All  true,**  said  Sir  Harry,  « and 
worse  luck  to  them,  for  not  liking  mu- 
sic ;  but  come  now,  will  this  do  If — '  It 
is  our  melancholy  duty  to  announce  the 
death  of  Godfrey  O' Malley,  Esq.  late 
member  for  the  county  of  Galway, 
which  took  place  on  Friday  evening  at 
Daly's  Club  house.  This  esteemed 
gentleman's  family — one  of  the  oldest 
in  Ireland,  and  among  whom  it  was 
hereditary  not  to  have  any  children-^" 

Here  a  burst  of  laughter  from  Con- 
Sidine  and  O'Malley  interrupted  titi^ 
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reader,  who  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
could  be  persuaded  that  he  was   again 

bulling  it **  The  devil  fly  away  with 

it,"  said  he,  **  1*11  never  succeed." 

«  Never  mind,"  said  O'Malley  ; "  the 
first  part  will  do  admirably,  and  let  us 
now  turn  our  attention  to  other 
matters." 


A  fresh  magnum  was  called  for,  and 
over  it^  inspiring  contents  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  funeral  were  planned  ;  and, 
as  the  clock  struck  four,  the  party  se- 
parated for  the  night,  well  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  their  labours. 


CHAPTER  II. — ^THB  ESCAPE. 


When  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
was  announced  the  following  morning 
in  Dublin,  its  interest  in  certain  circles 
was  manifestly  increased  by  the  fact, 
that  Godfrey  0*Mallev  was  at  last 
open  to  arrest — for,  as  in  olden  times, 
certain  gifted  individuals  possessed 
some  happy  immunity  against  death 
by  fire  or  sword,  so  the  worthy 
0*Malley  seemed  to  enjoy  a  no  less 
Taluable  privilege,  and  for  many  a 
year  had  passed  among  the  myrmidons 
of  the  law,  as  writ-proof.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  charm  seemed  to  have  yield- 
ed, and  pretty  much  with  the  same 
feeling  as  a  storming  party  may  be  sup- 
posed to  experience  on  the  day  that  a 
breach  is  reported  as  practicable,  did 
the  honest  attorneys  retained  in  the 
various  suits  against  him,  rally  round 
each  other  that  morning  in  the  Four 
Courts. 

Bonds,  mortgages,  notes  of  hand, 
promissory  notes,  in  fact  every  imagi- 
nable species  of  invention  for  raising 
the  O'Malley  exchequer,  for  the  pre- 
ceding thirty  years,  were  handed  about 
on  all  sides  ;  suggesting  to  the  mind  of 
an  uninterested  observer,  the  notion 
that,  had  the  aforesaid  O'Malley  been 
an  independent  and  absolute  monarch, 
instead  of  merely  being  the  member 
for  Galway,  the  kingdom  over  whose 
destinies  he  had  been  called  to  preside, 
would  have  suffered  not  a  little  from  a 
depreciated  currency  and  an  extrava- 
gant issue  of  paper.  Be  that  as  it 
might,  one  thing  was  clear,  the  whole 
estates  of  the  family  could  not  possibly 
pay  one-fourth  of  the  debt ;  and  the 
only  question  was  one  which  occa- 
sionally arises  at  a  scanty  dinner  on  a 
mail-coach  road,  who  was  to  be  the 
lucky  individual  to  carve  the  joint, 
where  so  many  were  sure  to  go  off 
hungry. 

It  was  now  a  trial  of  address  be- 
tween these  various  and  highly-gifled 
gentlemen,  who  should  first  pounce 
upon  the  victim,  and  when  the  skill  of 
their  caste  is  taken  into  consideration, 


who  will  doubt  that  every  feasible  ex- 
pedient for  securing  him  was  resorted 
to.  While  writs  were  struck  against 
him  in  Dublin,  emissaries  were  des- 
patched to  the  various  surrounding 
counties,  to  procure  others,  in  the 
event  of  his  escape.  Ne  exeats  were 
sworn  and  water  bailiffs  engaged  to 
follow  him  on  the  hi&;h  seas ;  and,  as 
the  great  Nassau  balloon  did  not  exist 
in  those  days,  no  imaginable  mode  of 
escape  appeared  possible,  and  bets 
were  offered,  at  long  odds,  that  within 
twenty-four  hours,  the  late  member 
should  be  enjoying  his  otium  cum  digni' 
tate  in  his  majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate. 

Expectation  was  at  the  highest- 
confidence  hourly  increasing — success 
all  but  certain — when,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  high-bounding  hope,  the  dread- 
ful rumour  spread,  that  O'Malley  was 
no  more.  One  had  seen  it  just  five 
minutes  before,  in  the  evening  edition 
of  Falkner's  paper — another  heard  it  in 
the  courts — a  third  overheard  the  chief 
justice  stating  it  to  the  master  of  the 
rolls — and,  lastly,  a  breathless  witness 
arrived  from  College-green,  with  the 
news  that  Daly's  Club  House  was  shut 
up,  and  the  shutters  closed.  To  de- 
scribe the  consternation  the  intelU- 
gence  caused  on  every  side  is  impos- 
sible ;  nothing  in  history  equals  it.  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  French  army's  entry 
into  Moscow,  deserted  and  forsaken  by 
its  former  inhabitants.  While  terror  and 
dismay,  therefore,  spread  amid  that 
wide  and  respectable  body  who  formed 
O'Malley's  creditors,  the  preparations 
for  his  funeral  were  going  on  with 
every  rapidity — relays  of  horses  were 
ordered  at  every  stage  of  the  journey, 
and  it  was  announced  that,  in  testi- 
mony of  his  worth,  a  large  party  of  his 
friends  were  to  accompany  his  remains 
to  Portumna  Abbey — a  test  much 
more  indicative  of  resistance  in  the 
event  of  any  attempt  to  arrest  the  body, 
than  of  anything  like  reverence  for 
their  departed  friend. 

Such   was  the  state  of  matters  in 
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Dublin,  when  a  letter  reached  me  one 
morning  at  O'Malley  Castle,  whose 
contents  will  at  once  explain  the  writer's 
intention,  ^nd  also  serve  to  introduce 
my  unworthy  self  to  the  reader.    It  was 

thus  : — 

••  Dear  Charley— Your  uncle  God- 
frey, whose  debts.  [God  pardon  him,] 
are  more  numerous  than  the  hairs  of 
bis  wig,  was  obliged  to  die  here  last 
week.  We  did  the  thing  for  him 
completely  ;  and  all  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  event,  are  silenced  by 
the  circumstantial  detail  of  the  news- 
paper *  that  he  was  confined  six  weeks 
to  his  bed,  from  a  cold  he  caught  ten 
days  ajSTO  while  on  guard.'  Repeat 
this,  for  it  is  better  we  had  all  the  same 
story,  till  he  comes  to  life  again,  which 
maybe  will  not  take  place  before  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday.  At  the  same 
time,  canvass  the  county  for  him,  and 
say  he'll  be  with  his  friends  next  week, 
and  up  in  Woodford  and  the  ScarifF 
barony ;  say  he  died  a  true  Catholic  ;  it 
will  serve  him  on  the  hustings.  Meet 
us  in  Athlone  on  Saturday,  and  bring 
your  uncle's  mare  with  you — he  says 
he*d  rather  ride  home;  and  tell  Father 
Mac  Shane  to  have  a  bit  of  dinner 
ready  about  four  o'clock,  for  the  corpse 
can  (ret  nothiug  after  he  leaves  Mouut- 
melHck.  No  more  now,  from  yours, 
ever,  Harrv  Boyle. 

Daly's,  about  8  in  the  eveDlng. 

••  To  Chulra  O'Maliey.  Esq. 

••O'MalJey  Ciwtle,  Oalway,»» 

When  this  not  over  clear  document 
reached  me  I  was  the  sole  inhabitant  of 
O'Malley  Castle,  a  very  ruinous  pile  of 
incongruous  masonry,  that  stood  in  a 
wild  and  dreary  part  of  the  county  of 
Galway,  bordering  on  the  Shannon  ; 
on  every  side  stretched  the  property  of 
my  uncle,  or  at  least  what  had  once 
been  so  ;  and  indeed  so  numerous  were 
its  present  claimants  that  he  would 
have  been  a  subtle  lawyer  who  could 
have  pronounced  upon  the  right  owner. 
The  demesne  around  the  castle  con- 
tained some  well-grown  and  handsome 
timber,  and  as  the  soil  was  undulating 
and  fertile,  presented  many  features  of 
beauty  ;  beyond  it  all  was  sterile,  bleak, 
and  barren.  Long  tracts  of  brown 
heath-clad  mountain,  or  not  less  un- 
profitable vallics  of  tall  and  waving 
fern  were  all  that  the  eye  could  discern, 
except  where  the  broad  Shannon  ex- 

Eandinj?  into  a  tranquil  and  glassy  lake, 
ly  still  and  motionless   beneath  the 
<krk  mountains;  a  few  islands,  with 


some  ruined  churches  and  a  round 
tower,  alone  breaking  the  dreary  waste 
of  water. 

Here  it  was  that  I  had  passed  my 
infancy  and  my  youth,  and  hero  I  now 
stood  at  the  age  of  seventeen  quite  un- 
conscious that  the  world  contained 
aught  fairer  and  brighter  than  that 
gloomy  valley,  with  its  rugged  frame 
of  mountains. 

When  a  mere  child  I  was  left  an 
orphan  to  the  care  of  my  worthy  uncle. 
My  father,  whose  extravagance  had 
well  sustained  the  family  reputation, 
had  squandered  a  large  and  handsome 
property  in  contesting  elections  for  his 
native  county,  and  in  keeping  up  that 
system  of  unlimited  hospitality,  for 
which  Ireland  in  general,  and  Galway 
more  especially,  was  renowned.  The 
result  was,  as  might  be  expected,  ruin 
and  beggary  ;  he  died,  leaving  every 
one  of  his  estates  encumbered  with 
heavy  debts,  and  the  ouly  legacy  he 
left  to  his  brother  was  a  boy  of  four 
years  of  age,  entreating  him,  with  bis 
last  breath — *•  Be  any  thing  you  like 
to  him,  Godfrey,  but  a  father,  or  at 
least  such  a  one  as  I  have  proved.** 

Godfrey  O'Malley,  some  short  time 
previous,  had  lost  his  wife,  and  when 
this  new  trust  was  committed  to  him, 
he  resolved  never  to  remarry,  but  to 
rear  me  up  as  his  own  child,  and  the 
inheritor  of  his  estates.  How  weighty 
and  onerous  an  obligation  this  latter 
might  [irove  the  reader  can  form  some 
idea  ;  the  intention  was,  however,  a 
kind  one  ;  and,  to  do  my  uncle  justice, 
he  loved  me  with  all  the  affection  of  a 
warm  and  open  heart. 

From  my  earliest  years  his  whole 
anxiety  was  to  fit  me  for  the  part  of  a 
country  gentleman,  as  he  regarded  that 
character — viz :  I  rode  boldly  with  fox- 
hounds :  I  was  about  the  best  shot  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  us  ;  I  could  swim  the 
Shannon  at  Holy  Island  ;  I  drove  four- 
in-hand  better  than  the  coachman  him- 
self ;  and  from  finding  a  hare  to  hooking 
a  salmon,  my  equal  could  not  be  found, 
from  Killaloe  to  Banagher.  These  were 
the  staple  of  my  endowments  ;  besides 
which,  the  parish  priest  had  taught  me 
a  little  Latin,  a  little  French,  and  a  little 
Geometry,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  life 
and  opinions  of  St.  .Tago,  who  presided 
,  over  a  holy  well  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  held  in  very  considerable  re- 
pute. 

When  I  add  to  this  portraiture  of 
my  accomplishments  that  I  was  nearly 
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six  feet  high,  with  more  than  a  common 
share  of  activity  and  strength  for  my 
years,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
good  looks,  I  have  finished  my  sketch, 
and  stand  before  my  reader. 

It  is  now  time  I  should  return  to  Sir 
Harry's  letter,  which  so  completely  be- 
wildered me,  that  but  for  the  assistance 
of  Father  Roach  I  should  have  been 
totally  unable  to  make  out  the  writer's 
intentions.  By  his  advice  I  immediate- 
ly set  out  for  Athlone,  where,  when  I 
arrived,  I  found  my  uncle  addressing 
the  mob  from  the  top  of  the  hearse,  and 
recounting  his  miraculous  escapes  as  a 
new  claim  upon  their  gratitude. 

"  There  was  nothing  else  for  it,  boys  ; 
the  Dublin  people  insisted  on  my  being 
their  member,  and  besieged  the  club- 
house. I  refused — they  threatened — 
I  grew  obstinate — they  furious.  1*11 
die  first,  said  I,  Galway  or  nothing! 
•  Hurrah*  from  the  mob  !  •  0*Malley  for 
ever!'  And  ye  see  I  kept  my  word, 
boys — I  did  die  ;  I  died  that  evening 
at  a  quarter  past  eight.  There,  read  it 
for  yourselves  ;  there's  the  paper ;  was 
waked,  and  carried  out,  and  here  I  am 
after  all,  ready  to  die  in  earnest  for  you 
>->but  never  to  desert  you,** 

The  cheers  here  were  deafening  ; 
and  my  uncle  was  carried  through  the 
market,  down  to  the  mayor's  house,  who 
being  a  friend  of  the  opposite  party, 
was  complimented  with  three  groans  ; 
then  up  the  Mali  to  the  chapel,  beside 
which  Father  Mac  Shane  resided;  he 
was  then  suffered  to  touch  the  earth 
once  more,  when,  having  shaken  hands 
with  all  of  his  constituency  within 
reach,  he  entered  within  the  house,  to 
partake  of  the  kindest  welcome  and  best 
reception  the  good  priest  could  aflford 
him. 


My  uncle's  progress  homeward  was 
a  triumph  ;  the  real  secret  of  his  escape 
had  somehow  come  out,  and  his  popu- 
larity rose  to  a  white  heat.  "  An  it*8 
little  O'Mallcy  cares  for  the  law — bad 
luck  to  it :  it's  himself  can  laugh  at 
judge  and  jury.  Arrest  him! — na 
bocklish — catch  a  weazle  asleep,"  &c. 
Such  were  the  encomiums  that  greeted 
him  as  he  passed  on  towards  home ; 
while  shouts  of  joy  and  blazing  bonfires 
attested  that  his  success  was  regarded 
as  a  national  triumph. 

The  west  has  certainly  its  strong 
features  of  identity.  Had  my  uncle 
possessed  the  claims  of  the  immortal 
Howard — had  he  united  in  his  person 
all  the  attributes  which  confer  a  lasting 
and  an  ennobling  fame  upon  humanity 
— he  might  have  passed  on  unnoticed 
and  unobserved  ;  but  for  the  man  that 
had  duped  a  judge  and  escaped  the 
sheriff,  nothing  was  sufficiently  flatter- 
ing to  mark  their  approbation.  The 
success  of  the  exploit  was  two-fold  ;  the 
news  spread  far  and  near,  and  the  very 
story  canvassed  the  county  better  than 
Billy  Davem  himself,  the  Athlone  at- 
torney. 

This  was  the  prospect  now  before 
us  ;  and,  however  little  my  readers  may 
sympathise  with  my  taste,  I  must 
honestly  avow  that  I  looked  forward 
with  a  most  delighted  feeling.  0*Malley 
Castle  was  to  be  the  centre  of  opera- 
tions, and  filled  with  my  uncle's  sup- 
porters, while  I,  a  mere  stripling,  and 
usually  treated  as  a  boy,  was  to  be  en- 
trusted with  an  important  mission,  and 
sent  off  to  canvass  a  distant  relation, 
with  whom  my  uncle  was  not  on  terms ; 
and  who  might  possibly  be  approach- 
able by  a  younger  branch  of  the  family, 
with  whom  he  had  never  any  collision. 


CHAPTER  in. — MR.  BLAKE. 


Nothing  but  the  exigency  of  the  case 
could  ever  have  persuaded  my  uncle  to 
stoop  to  the  humiliation  of  canvassing 
the  individual  to  whom  I  was  now 
about  to  proceed  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary, with  full  powers  to  make  any,  or 
every  amende^  provided  only  his  in- 
terest, and  that  of  his  followers,  should 
be  thereby  secured  to  the  O'Malley 
cause.  The  evening  before  I  set  out 
was  devoted  to  giving  me  all  the  neces- 
sary instructions  how  I  was  to  proceed, 
and  what  difficulties  I  was  to  avoid. 

''Say  your  uncle's  in  high  feather 


with  the  government  party,**  said  Sir 
Harry,  "  and  that  he  only  votes  against 
them  as  a  rtuc  de  guerrct  as  the  French 
call  it.** 

"  Insist  upon  it,  that  I  am  sure  of  the 
election  without  him  ;  but  that  for 
family  reasons  he  should  nut  stand  aloof 
from  me  ;  that  people  are  talking  of  it 
in  the  country." 

*'  And  drop  a  hint,**  said  Considine, 
"  that  O'Malley 's  greatly  improved  in 
bis  shooting." 

**  And  don't  gtt  drunk  too  earlj  in 
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the  evenings,  for  Phil.  Blake  has  beau- 
tiful claret,"  said  another. 

"  And  be  sure  you  don't  make  love 
to  the  red-headed  girls/'  added  a  third. 

*'  He  has  four  of  them,  each  more 
sinfully  ugly  than  the  other." 

"  You'd  be  playing  whist  too,"  said 
Boyle,  *'and  don't  mind  losing  a  few 
pounds.  Mrs.  B.,  long  life  to  her, 
nas  a  playful  way  of  turning  the 
king." 

*•  Charley  will  do  it  all  well,'*  said 
my  uncle,  **  leave  him  alone  ;  and  now 
let  us  have  in  the  supper." 

It  was  only  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, as  the  tandem  came  round  to  the 
door,  that  I  began  to  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  my  mission,  and  certain  mis- 
givings came  over  me  as  to  my  ability 
to  fulfil  it.  Mr.  Blake  and  his  family, 
though  estranged  from  my  uncle  for 
several  years  past,  had  been  always 
most  kind  and  good-natured  to  me  ; 
and,  although  I  could  not  with  pro- 
priety have  cultivated  any  close  inti- 
macy with  them,  I  had  every  reason 
to  suppose,  that  they  entertained  to- 
wards me  nothing  but  sentiments  of 
good  will.  The  head  of  the  family 
was  a  Galway  squire  of  the  oldest  and 
most  genuine  stock  ;  a 'great  sports- 
man, a  negligent  farmer,  and  most 
careless  father ;  he  looked  upon  a  fox 
as  an  infinitely  more  precious  part  of 
the  creation  than  a  French  governess  ; 
and  thought  that  riding  well  with  the 
hounds  was  a  far  better  gift  than  all  the 
learning  of  a  parson.  His  daughters 
were  after  his  own  heart — the  best 
tempered,  least  educated,  most  high- 
spiiited,  gay,  dashing,  ugly  girls  in  the 
country — ready  to  ride  over  a  four-foot 
paling  without  a  saddle,  and  to  dance 
the  "  Wind  that  shakes  the  barlev,"  for 
four  consecutive  hours  against  all  the 
officers  that  their  hard  fate  and  the 
Horse-guards  ever  condemned  to  Gal- 
way. 

The  mamma  was  only  remarkable 
for  her  liking  for  whist,  and  her  inva- 
riable good  fortune  thereat ;  a  circum- 
stance, the  world  were  agreed  in  as- 
cribing less  to  the  blind  goddess  than 
her  own  natural  endowments. 

Lastly,  the  heir  of  the  house  was  a 
stripling  of  about  my  own  age,  whose 
accomplishments  were  limitf  d  to  selling 
spavined  and  broken-winded  horses  to 
the  infantry  officers,  playing  a  safe 
game  at  billiards,  and  acting  as  jackall- 
general  to  his  sisters  at  balls,  providing 
them  with  %  sufficiency  of  partners. 


and  making  a  strong  fight  for  a  place 
at  the  supper-table  for  his  mother. 
These  paternal  and  filial  traits,  more 
honoured  at  home  than  abroad,  had 
madu  Mr.  Matthew  Blake  a  rather 
well-known  individual  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  he  lived. 

Though  Mr.  Blake's  property  was 
ample,  and,  strange  to  say  for  his 
county,  unencumbered,  the  whole  air 
and  appearance  of  his  house  and 
grounds  betrayed  anything  rather  than 
a  sufficiency  of  means.  The  gate 
lodge  was  a  miserable  mud  hovel,  with 
a  thatched  and  falling  roof ;  the  gate 
itself,  a  wooden  contrivance,  one  half 
of  which  was  boarded,  and  the  other 
railed;  the  avenue  was  covered  with 
weeds,  and  deep  with  ruts,  and  the 
clumps  of  young  plantation  which  had 
been  planted  and  fenced  with  care, 
were  now  open  to  the  rattle,  and  either 
totally  uprooted,  or  denuded  of  their 
bark  and  dying.  The  lawn,  a  hand- 
some one  of  some  forty  acres,  had 
been  devoted  to  an  exercise  ground  for 
training  horses,  and  was  cut  up  by 
their  feet  beyond  all  semblance  of  its 
original  destination  ;  and  the  house 
itself,  a  large  and  venerable  structure 
of  above  a  century  old,  displayed  every 
variety  of  contrivance  to  exclude  the 
weather  from  the  windows,  as  well  as 
the  usual  one  of  glass.  The  hall-door 
hung  by  a  single  hinge,  and  required 
three  persons  each  morning  and  eve« 
ning  to  open  and  shut  it ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  it  lay  pensively  open  ; 
the  steps  which  led  to  it  were  broken 
and  falling  ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
things  without  was  ruinous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Within,  matters  were  some- 
what better,  for  though  the  furniture 
was  old,  and  none  of  it  clean,  vet  an 
appearance  of  comfort  was  evident : 
and  the  large  grate,  blazing  with  its 
pile  of  red  hot  turf,  the  deep-cushioned 
chairs,  the  old  black  mahogany  dinner- 
table,  and  the  sofl  carpet,  albeit  deep 
with  dust,  were  not  to  be  despised 
on  a  winters  evening,  after  a  hard 
day's  run  with  the  *•  Blazers."  Here 
it  was,  however,  that  Mr,  Philip  Blake 
had  dispensed  his  hospitalities  for 
above  fifty  years,  and  his  father  before 
him ;  and  here,  with  a  retinue  of  ser- 
vants as  gauche  and  ill-ordered  as  all 
about  them,  was  he  accustomed  to  in- 
vite all  that  the  country  possessed  of 
rank  and  wealth,  among  which  the 
officers  quartered  in  his  neighbourhood 
were    never    neglected,   the   Misses 
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Blake  having  as  decided  a  taste  for  the 
army  as  any  young  ladies  of  the  west 
of  Ireland.  And  while  the  Galway 
squire,  with  his  cords  and  top;*,  was 
detailing  the  last  news  from  Ballinasloe 
in  one  corner,  the  dandy  from  St. 
James's-street  might  be  seen  display- 
ing more  arts  of  seductive  flattery  in 
another,  than  his  most  accurate  intou-' 
ciance  would  permit  him  to  practise  in 
the  elegant  saloons  of  London  or 
Paris  :  and  the  same  man  who  would 
have  **  cut  his  brother/*  for  a  solecism 
of  dress  or  equipage,  in  Bond-street, 
was  now  to  be  seen  ouietly  domesti- 
cated, eating  family  dinners,  rolling 
silk  for  the  young  ladies,  going  down 
the  middle  in  a  country  dance,  and 
even  descending  to  the  indignity  of 
long  whist,  at  *'  tenpenny"  points,  with 
only  the  miserable  consolation  that  the 
**  company  were  not  honest.** 

It  was  upon  a  clear  frosty  morning, 
when  a  bright  blue  sky  and  a  sharp  but 
bracing  air  seem  to  exercise  upon  the 
feelings  a  sense  no  less  pleasurable  than 
the  balmiest  breeze,  and  warmest  sun 
of  summer,  that  I  whipped  my  leader 
short  round,  and  entered  the  precincts 
of"  Gurt-na-Morra.*'  As  I  proceeded 
along  the  avenue,  I  was  struck  by  the 
slight  traces  of  repairs  here  and  there 
evident ;  a  gate  or  two  that  formerly 
had  been  parallel  to  the  horizon,  had 
been  raised  to  the  perpendicular  :  some 
iueflPectnal  efforts  at  paint  were  also 
perceptible  upon  the  palings,  and,  in 
short,  every  tiling  seemed  to  have  un- 
dergone a  kind  of  attempt  at  improve- 
ment. 

When  I  reached  the  door,  instead  of 
being  surrounded,  as  of  old,  by  a  tribe 
of  menials  frieze-coated,  bare-headed, 
and  bare-legged,  my  presence  was  an- 
nounced by  a  tremendous  ringing  of 
bells,  from  the  hands  of  an  old  func- 
ti(»nary,  in  very  formidable  livery,  who 
peeped  at  me  through  the  hall-window, 
and  whom,  with  the  greatest  ditiiculty, 
I  recognised  as  my  quondam  acquain- 
tance, the  butler.  His  wig  alone  would 
have  graced  a  king's  counsel,  and  the 
high  collar  of  his  coat,  and  the  stiff  pil- 
lory of  his  cravat,  denoted  an  eternal 
adieu  to  so  humble  a  vocation  as  draw- 
ing a  cork.  Before  I  had  time  for  any 
conjecture  as  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances about,  the  activity  of  my  friend 
at  the  bcil  had  surrounded  me  with 
"four  others  worse  than  himself,**  at 
least,  they  were  exactly  similarly  atti- 
red; and,  probably,  from  the  novelty 


of  their  costume,  and  the  restraints  of 
so  unusual  a  thing  as  dress,  were  as 
perfectly  unable  to  assist  themselves  or 
others,  as  the  Court  of  Aldermen  would 
be.  were  they  to  rig  out  in  plate  armour 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  How  much 
longer  I  might  have  gone  on  conjectur- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  masquerade 
around,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  my  servant, 
an  Irish  disciple  of  my  uncle*s,  whis- 
pered in  my  ear — **  It*s  a  red  breeches 
day.  Master  Charles — they'll  have  the 
hoith  of  company  in  the  house."  The 
phrase,  neeaed  little  explanation  to 
inform  me,  that  it  was  one  of  those  oc- 
casions on  which  Mr.  Blake  attired  all 
the  hangers-on  of  his  house  in  livery, 
and  that  great  preparations  were  in 
progress  for  a  more  than  usually 
splendid  reception. 

In  the  next  moment,  I  was  ushered 
into  the  breakfast-room,  where  a  party 
of  above  a  dozen  person  were  most 
gaily  enjoying  all  tne  good  cheer  for 
which  the  house  had  a  well-deserved 
repute.  After  the  usual  shaking  of 
hand.«,  and  hearty  greetings  were  over, 
I  was  introduced  in  all  form  to  Sir 
George  Dash  wood,  a  tall,  and  singu- 
larly handsome  man  of  about  fifty,  with 
an  undress  military  frock  and  ribtx>n. 
His  reception  of  me  was  somewhat 
strange,  for  as  they  mentioned  my  re- 
lationship to  Godfrey  O'Malley,  he 
smiled  slightly,  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  Mr.  Blake,  who  replied,  **  Oh! 
no,  no,  not  the  least ;  a  mere  boy — and, 

besides, '*  what  he   added   I   lost, 

for  at  that  moment,  Nora  Blake  was 
presenting  me  to  Miss  Dash  wood. 

If  the  sweetest  blue  eyes  that  ever 
beamed  beneath  a  forehead  of  snowy 
whiteness,  over  which  dark  brown  and 
waving  hair  fell,  less  in  curls  than  ma.ssefl 
of  locky  richness,  could  only  have 
known  what  wild  work  they  were  mak- 
ing of  my  poor  heart,  Miss  Dash  wood, 
I  trust,  would  have  looked  at  her  tea- 
cup, or  her  muffin,  rather  than  at  me, 
as  she  actually  did  on  that  fatal  morn- 
ing. If  I  were  to  judge  from  her  cos- 
tume, she  had  only  just  arrived,  and 
the  morning  air  had  left  upon  her  check 
a  bloom,  that  contributed  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  her  lovely  countenance. 
Although  very  young,  her  form  had  all 
the  roundness  of  womanhood  ;  while 
her  gay  and  sprightly  manner  indicated 
all  the  sarugene,  which  only  very  young 
girls  possess,  and  which,  when  tem- 
pered with  perfect  good  taste,  and  ac- 
companied by  beauty,  and  no  fmall 
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•hare  of  talent,   form  an   irresistible 
power  of  attraction. 

Beside  her  sat  a  tall  handsome  man 
of   about    five-and-thirty    or   perhaps 
forty  years  of  age,  with  a  most  soldierly 
air,  who,  as  I  was  presented  to  him, 
icarcely  turned  his  head,  and  gave  me 
a  half-nod  of  very  unequivooU  cold- 
ness.    There  are  moments  in  life,  in 
which  the  heart  is,  as  it  were,  laid  low 
to  any  chance  or  casual  impression, 
with  a  wondrous  sensibility  of  pleasure, 
or  its  opposite.     This  to  me  was  one 
of  those ;  and,  as  1  turned  from  the 
lovely  girl,  who  had  received  me  with 
a  marked  courtesy,  to  the  cold  air,  and 
repelling  hauteur  of  the  dark-browed 
Captain,  the  blood  rushed  throbbing  to 
my  forehead ;  and  as  I  walked  to  my 
place  at  the  table,  I  eagerly  sought  his 
eye,  to  return  him  a  look  of  defiance 
and  disdain,  proud  and  contemptuous 
aft   his  own.      Captain   Hammersley, 
however,  never  took  further  notice  of 
me,  bat  continued  to  recount,  for  the 
amusement  of  those  about,  several  ex- 
cellent stories  of  his  military  career, 
which,  I  confess,  were  heard  with  every 
test  of  delieht  by  all,  save  me.     One 
thing  galled  me  particularly  ;  and  how 
ea«y  is  it,  when  you  have  begun  by  dis< 
liking  a  person,  to  supply  food  for  your 
antipathy ;  all  his  allusions  to  his  mili- 
tary life  were  coupled  with  half-hinted 
and  ill  concealed  sneers  at  civilians  of 
every  kind,  as  though  every  man  not  a 
soldier  was  absolutely  unfit  for  common 
intercourse  with  the  world — still  more, 
for  any  fiivourable  reception  in  ladies' 
society. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  family  were 
a  well-choeen  auditory,  for  their  admi- 
ration of  the  army  extended  from  the 
Life  Guards  to  the  Veteran  Battalion, 
the  Sappers  and  Miners  included  ;  and, 
as  Miss  Dashwood  was  the  daughter  of 
a  soldier,  she,  of  course,  coincided  in 
many,  if  not  all  his  opinions.  I  turned 
towards  my  neighbour,  a  Clare  gentle- 
man, and  tried  to  engage  him  in  con- 
versatioUy  but  he  was  breathlessly  at- 
tending to  the  Captain.  On  my  left, 
sat  Matthew  Blake,  whose  eyes  were 
firmly  rivetted  upon  the  same  person, 
and  heard  his  marvels  with  an  interest, 
scarcely  interior  to  that  of  his  sisters. 
Amazed,  and  in  ill-temper,  I  eat  my 
breakfast  in  silence,  and  resolved  that, 
the  first  moment  I  could  obtain  a  heai^ 
ing  from  Mr.  Blake,  I  should  open  my 
negociation,  and  take  my  leave  at  once 
of  **  Gnrt-na-Morra.** 
Vot.  XV. 


We  all  assembled  in  a  large  room, 
called,  by  courtesy,  the  library,  when 
breakfast  was  over;  and  then  it  was 
that  Mr.  Blake  taking  me  aside,  whis- 

J>ered,  **  Charley,  ifs  right  I  should  in- 
brm  you  that  Sir  George  Dashwood 
there  is  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
and  is  come  down  here  at  this  moment 
to  — ."  What  for,  or  how  it  should 
concern  me,  I  was  not  to  learn  ;  for  at 
that  critical  instant,  my  informant's  at- 
tention was  called  off  bv  Captain  Ham- 
mersly  asking,  if  the  hounds  were  to 
hunt  that  day. 

**  My  friend  Charley  here,  is  the  best 
authority  upon  that  matter,"  said  Mr. 
Blake,  turning  towards  me. 

•*  They  are  to  try  the  Priest's  mea- 
dows," said  I,  with  an  air  of  some  im- 
portance ;  but,  if  your  guests  desire  a 
clay*s  sport,  I'll  send  word  over  to 
Brackley,  to  bring  the  dogs  over  here, 
and  we  are  sure  to  find  a  fox  in  your 
cover." 

"  Oh,  then,  by  all  means,"  said  the 
Captain,  tttrnins-  towards  Mr.  Blake, 
and  addressing  nimself  to  him — **  by 
all  means,  and  Miss  Dashwood,  I'm 
sure,  would  like  to  see  the  hounds 
throw  off." 

Whatever  chagrin  the  first  part  of 
his  speech  caused  me,  the  latter  set  \nj 
heart  a  throbbing ;  and  I  hastened 
from  the  room  to  despatch  a  messenger 
to  the  huntsman,  to  come  over  to  Gurt- 
na-Morra,  and  also,  another  to  O'Mal- 
ley  Castle,  to  bring  my  best  horse,  and 
my  riding  equipments,  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

**  Who  is  this  Captein,  Matthew  ?" 
said  I,  as  young  Blake  met  me  in  the 
hall. 

**  Oh !  he  is  the  aide-de-camp  of 
General  Dashwood.  A  nice  fellow, 
isn't  he  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  what  von  may  think," 
said  I,  **  but  I  take  him  for  the  most  im- 
pertinent, impudent,  supercilious         '." 

The  rest  of  my  civil  speech  was  cut 
short  by  the  appearance  of  the  very  in- 
dividual in  question,  who,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  sauntered  forth  down  the  steps, 
taking  no  more  notice  of  Matthew 
Blake  and  myself,  than  of  the  two  fox 
terriers  that  followed  at  his  heels. 

However  anxious  I  might  be  to  open 
negoctations  on  the  subject  of  my  mis- 
sion, for  the  present  the  thing  was  im- 
possible ;  for  I  found  that  Sir  Geoi^ 
Dashwood  was  closetted  closely  with 
Mr.  Blake,  and  resolved  to  wait  till 
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eveningr»  when  chance  might  afford  me 
the  opportanity  I  desired. 

As  the  ladies  had  entered  to  dress 
for  the  hunt,  and  as  I  felt  no  peculiar 
desire  to  ally  myself  with  the  unsocial 
Captain,  I  accompanied  Matthew  to 
the  stable  to  look  after  the  cattle,  and 
make  preparations  for  the  coming  sport. 

**  There's  Captain  Hammersly's 
horse,**  said  Matthew,  as  he  pointed  out 
a  highly  bred  but  powerful  Engliih 
hunter,  **  she  came  last  night,  for,  as 
he  expected  some  sport  he  sent  his 
horses  from  Dublin  on  purpose.  The 
other  will  be  here  to-day." 

<*  What  b  his  regiment  ?"  said  I, 
with  an  appearance  of  carelessness,  but 
in  reality  feeling  curious  to  know  if  the 
Captain  was  a  cavalry  or  infantry  officer. 

«  The  *— — th  Light  Dragoons,"  said 
Matthew. 

**  You  never  saw  him  ride  ?**  said  I. 

'*  Never  i  but  his  groom  there  says  he 
leads  the  way  in  his  own  country.** 

'*  And  where  may  that  be  ?" 

"  Leicestershire,  no  leu,*'  said  Mat- 
thew. 

-  Does  he  know  Gal  way  ?*' 

•*  Never  was  in  it  before  ;  it's  only 
this  minute  he  asked  Mosey  Daly,  if 
the  ox-fences  were  high  here.^ 

**  Oz-fences  I  then  he  does  not  know 
what  a  wall  is." 

*<  Devil  a  bit ;  butweUl  teach  him.** 

*'  That  we  will,**  said  I,  with  as  bitter 
a  resolution  to  impart  the  instruction, 
as  ever  schoolmaster  did  to  whip  Latin 
grammar  into  one  of  the  great  un- 
breeched.** 

**  But  I  had  better  send  the  horses 
down  to  the  mill,"  said  Matthew,  **we*ll 
draw  that  cover  first.** 

So  saying,  he  turned  towards  the 
stable,  while  I  sauntered  alone  towards 
the  road,  by  which  I  expected  the  hunts- 
man. I  had  not  walked  half  a  mile  be- 
fore I  heard  the  yelping  of  the  dogs, 
and,  a  little  farther  on,  I  saw  old 
Brackely  coming  along  at  a  brisk  trot, 
cutting  the  hounds  on  each  side,  and 
calling  after  the  stragglers. 

**  Did  you  see  my  horse  on  the  road, 
Brackely  ?**  said  L 

<*  I  did,  Misther  Charles,  and  troth 
Tm  sorry  to  see  him ;  sure  yourself 
knows  better  than  to  take  out  the  Bad- 
ftt,  the  best  steeple-chaser  in  Ireland, 
10  such  a  country  as  this  }  nothing  but 
awkward  stone-fences,  and  not  a  foot  of 
sure  ground  in  the  whole  of  it,** 


"I  know  it  well,  Brackely;  but  I 
have  my  reasons  for  it.** 

**  Well,  maybe  you  have ;  what  cover 
will  yer  honor  try  firit  ?** 

<«  They  talk  of  the  MiU,**  stud  I,  *«but 
I*d  much  rather  try  '  Morran-a-Gowl.'** 

**  Morran-a-Gowl  I  do  you  ^nt  to 
break  your  neck  entirely  r  * 

"  No,  Brackely,  not  mine." 

**  Whose  then,  alannah  ?** 

<*An  English  Captain's;  the  devil 
fly  away  with  him  ;  he's  oome  down 
here  to^lay,  and  from  all  I  can  tee  is  a 
most  impudent  fellow ;   so   Brackely 

**  I  understand ;  well,  leave  it  me,  and 
though  I  don*t  like  the  ould  deer-paric 
wall  on  the  hill,  we'll  try  it  this  morn- 
ing with  the  blessing ;  I'll  take  him 
down  by  Woodford,  over  the  '  Devil's 
Mouth,' — it*s  eighteen  feet  wide  this 
minute  with  the  late  rains;  into  the 
four  callows,  then  over  the  stone  walls, 
down  to  Dangan ;  then  take  a  short 
cast  up  the  hill,  blow  him  a  bit,  and 
give  him  the  park  wall  at  the  top,  Toa 
must  come  in  then  fresh,  and  ^ve  him 
the  whole  run  home  over  Sletbhmich, 
the  Badger  knows  it  all,  and  takes  the 
road  always  in  a  fly ;  a  mighty  dis- 
tressing ihmg  for  the  hone  that  follows^ 
more  particularly  if  he  does  not  under- 
stand a  stone  country.  Well,  if  he  Uvea 
through  this,  give  htm  the  sank  fence 
and  the  stone  wall  at  Mr.  Blake's  clover* 
field,  for  the  hounds  will  run  into  the 
fox  about  there ;  and  though  we  never 
rode  that  leap  since  Mr.  Malone  broke 
hb  neck,  last  October  at  it,  yet  upon 
an  occasion  like  this,  and  for  the  honor 
of  Oalway— ." 

**  To  be  sure,  Brackely,  and  here's 
a  guinea  for  yon ;  and  now  trot  on  to- 
wards the  house,  they  must  not  see  oe 
together,  or  they  might  suspect  some- 
thing. But,  Brackely,"  said  I,  calling 
out  after  him,  **  if  he  rides  it  all  fair, 
what's  to  be  done?" 

**  Troth  then,  myself  doesn't  know  ; 
there's  nothing  so  bad  west  of  Athlone; 
have  ye  a  great  spite  agin  him  P" 

•*  I  have,**  said  I  fiercely. 

**  Could  ye  coax  a  fight  out  of  him  f* 

**  That's  true,"  said  I,  "and  now  lide 
on  as  fast  as  you  can." 

Brackely's  last  words  imparted  a 
lightness  to  my  heart  and  my  step, and 
I  strode  along  a  yety  different  man 
from  what  I  had  left  the  house  half  wm 
hour  previously. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE — THE  CELIBACY  STATUTE. 


The  discussions  which  have,  during 
the  last  month,  occupied  so  many  co- 
lumns of  the  Dublin  newspapers,  nave 
more  forcibly  turned  our  attention  to  a 
statute,  which  has  always  appeared  to 
us  as  among  the  most  unaccountable  in 
a    University  which  not  only  is,  but 
always  was   Protestant.    That  a  sta- 
tute should  have  been  enacted,  enjoin- 
ing celibacy  on  the  fellows  of  Oxford 
and  Cambndge,  is  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  those 
univeTBities  were  founded;   nor  is  it 
impossible  that  a  statute,  which  has  now 
been  for  a  long  period  in  force,  should 
have  become  so  inUmately  connected 
with  the  very  essence  of  their  institu- 
tions  as  to  render  it  difficult,  or  even 
perilous,  to  repeal  it.     Still  we  are  sur- 
prised that  after  all  other  monastic  in- 
stitutions have  been  for  so  long  a  time 
demolished,  no  means  have  yet  been 
devised  for  remoTing  from  those  univer- 
sities this  their  most  objectionable  cha- 
racteristic ;  but  far  more  unaccountable 
is  it  that  a  college,  founded  by  a  Pro- 
testant monarch,  and  designed  for  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  faith,  should 
have  adopted  this  prominent  mark  of 
the  apostocy  of  the   Romish  church. 
Yet  such  is  the  fact.    How  this  was 
brought  about  we  will  not  now  stop  to 
explain.     Queen   Elizabeth   was  free 
^om  from  all  blame.     No  such  enact- 
ment was  in  her  charter.     It  6rst  ap- 
pears in  the  statutes  of  Ring  Charles, 
of  which  we  need  onl^  say  that  they 
were  framed  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
that  even  the  statute  framed  by  him,  was 
far  from  being  compulsory,  and,  in  fact, 
fell  into  disuse  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of 
the  age  had  dissociated  the  iaeas  of 
learning  and  monastic  habits,   which 
had  been  connected  by  the  pr^udices 
of  so  many  centuries. 

In  DO  part  of  King  Charles's  statutes 
were  the  fellows  forbid  to  marry :  it 
was  only  provided  that  if  it  should  be 
legally  proved  that  any  of  the  fellows 
or  scholars  had  married,  he  should  be 
deprived  of  all  right  of  fellowship.  In 
this  state  the  statutes  continued  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  during 
which  time,  though  any  of  the  fellows 
who  felt  so  disposed  married,  regard- 
less of  the  statutable  consequence ;  yet 
we  believe  there  were  only  two  in- 
ttancet  of  the  crime  of  matrimony 


being  so  clearly  proved  as  to  cause  the 
enforcement  of  the  penalty.     The  last 
of  these  occurred  in  the  year   1709, 
and  it  is  probable  that  no  other  instance 
would  ever  have  occurred  if  all  possi- 
bility of  evading  the  statute  had  not 
been  removed  in  the  year  1612,  by 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  any  man 
to  a  fellowship  until  he  had  sworn  that 
he  was  unmarried,  and  that  if  he  should 
at  any  time  marry  he  would  announce 
the  (act,  within  three  months,  to  the 
provost,  who  was  then  compelled  to 
deprive  him.     This  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of   a  statute,    which    had    de* 
servedly    become    obsolete,    was,   as 
might  be  expected,  exceedingly  unpo- 
pular among  all  who  either  had  ob- 
tained, or  expected  to  obtain  fellowships. 
And  no  argument  appears  to  have  been 
given  for  the  measure,  except  the  scan- 
dal which  arose  from  letting  one  of  the 
statutes  of  the  college  be  openly  and 
notoriously  evaded   by  those    whose 
duty  it  was  to  maintain  them.    Since 
then,  from  time  to  time,  have  memorials 
been  forwarded  to  all  successive  go- 
yernments,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  Qua 
statute,  but  chiefly  from  lukewarmness 
of  the  seniors,  who  were  freed  from  its 
operation  by  a  special  exemption,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  attention 
pud  to  these  memorials  until  within 
the  last  few  months,  when  the  prayers 
of  the  memorialists  were  supported  by 
the  strong  recommendation  of  the  pro- 
vost and  senior  (eWowSt  all  of  whom  were 
free  from  the  operation  of  the  stahUef 
but  all  of  whom  had  twenty-seven  years* 
experience  of  the  evils  which  it  was 
calculated  to  produce.     To  their  state- 
ment the  government  appear  to  have 
attended,  and,  as  we  understand,  they 
resolved  immediately  to  free  all  exist- 
ing fellows  from  the  restriction,  and, 
as  soon  as  some  collateral  measures 
should  be  agreed  upon,  to  repeal  the 
statute  totally.      Tne    first  step,  we 
suppose,  was  looked  on  as  an  act  of 
grace,  suited  to  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen*s  marriage — the  latter  as  an  act 
of  evident  utility  to  the  university.    To 
this  design  of  the  government  objeo- 
tions  have  been  made  on  two  grounds, 
both  of  which  appear  to  us  so  per- 
fectly untenable,  tnat  we  should  not 
have  thought  them  worth  answering, 
but  for  the  perseverance  with  whicn 
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they  have  been  brought  forward,  day 
after  day.  The  6r8t  is,  that  if  the  sta- 
tute be  repealed,  no  fellow  will  ever 
accept  a  college  living,  and  so  there 
will  be  fewer  vacancies,  and  less  en- 
couragement to  voung  men  to  read  the 
long  and  difficult  course  requisite  for 
obtaining  fellowships.  Now,  (premising 
that  if  the  repeal  of  this  statute  would 
•o  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  a  fel- 
lowship, we  do  not  think  that  this 
should  render  candidates  less  zealous 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  it,)  we  would 
rather  call  attention  to  the  monstrous 

¥rinciple  on  which  this  argument  rests, 
t  is  this :  that  twenty-one  parishes — all 
of  them  containing  large  congregations 
-»are  to  be  looked  on  in  no  other  light 
than  as  prizes  for  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics I  That,  for  this  end,  men  who 
feel  themselves  wholly  unqualified 
for  the  awful  responsibility  of  such  a 
charge,  are  to  be  compelled  to  under- 
take it,  or  else  to  be  excluded  from  the 
comforts  of  social  life  ;  and  this  for  no 
other  motive  than  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility (for,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  possi- 
bility) of  an  inducement  to  the  study 
of  the  Calculus  being  withdrawn  I  We 
hope  to  show,  before  we  have  done, 
that  the  direct  contrary  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  measure  under  the  conside- 
ration of  government.  But  supposing 
that  this  was  the  necessary  result,  will 
any  man,  who  calls  himself  a  Protes- 
tant, or  a  Christian,  say,  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  church  are  to  be  made 
subservient  to  the  culture  of  mathema- 
tics? that  a  whole  parish  is  to  be 
given  to  the  care  of  a  man  who  knows 
himself  to  be  unequal  for  the  task,  and 
who  proves  himself  unworthy  of  it,  by 
undertaking  it  for  so  low  a  motive  as 
his  personal  comfort,  and  all  for  fear 
that  Messrs.  Poisson  and  Lacroiz  might 
lose  one  or  two  of  their  readers  ?  The 
proposition  is  so  monstrous  that  we 
can  hardly  believe  it  was  ever  seriously 
put  forward.  We  know  persons  who 
have  obtained  fellowships,  but  who  felt 
themselves  unfit,  both  from  their  habits 
and  the  nature  of  their  studies,  to  dis- 
charge effectively  the  duties  of  a  cler- 
gyman :  and  for  such  there .  are  lay 
pUces  provided  in  the  college.  We 
have  known  others  who  were  admirably 
adapted,  by  their  habits  of  patient  study, 
and  accurate  and  close  reasoning,  to 
instruct  and  assist  in  his  studies  the 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  but  whose 
talents  would  be  wholly  thrown  away, 
and  their  most  carefully  prepared  ser- 


mons probably  unintelligible  to  the  ma- 
jority of  a  country  congregation.     For 
such  persons  as  these  there  is  abundant 
and  most  useful  employment  in  the  divi- 
nity school.     But  the  celibacy  statute  is 
said  to  be  useful,  because  it  may  compel 
men  of  both  these  classes  to  leave  the 
occupation  in  which  they  are  profitably 
employed,  and  to  commit  the    tin  of 
taking  on  themselves  au  office  in  the 
ministry,  for   which   they  feel   them- 
selves unfit.     Any  one  who  knows  the 
solemn  blasphemies  which  such  an  one 
is  obliged  tu  repeat,  may  judge  whether 
this  is  a  subject  to  be  iudged  of  bjr 
rules  of  expediency  and  in  what  re- 
spect it  is  less  guilty  than  actual  simony. 
We  saw  a  statement  in  one  of  the 
evening  papers  of  several  livings  hay- 
ing recently  been  refused  by  all  the 
fellows,  although  two  of  them  had  for- 
merly been  taken   by  senior  fellows. 
The  gross  incomes  of  these  parishes 
were  g^ven  very  accurately.    The  net 
incomes  are  a  little  more  than  half  as 
much — small  sums  to  induce  men  to 
resign  incomes  so  large  as  this  journal 
states  to  belong  to  senior  fellowships ; 
arut  yet  these  senior  Jellows  resigned  6e- 
Jbre  the  jmforcement   of   the    celibacy 
statute.      Some    motive,    then,    must 
have     operated    different    from    any 
dreamed  of  by  this  journalist.     What 
this  motive  was  will  not  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Dr.  Stopford  and  Archdeacon  Ussh- 
er,  the  late  rectors  of  these  two  parishes, 
and  why  may  we  not  expect  to  find  such 
men  still  among  the  fellows  of  our  uni- 
versity, who  would,  through  conscien- 
tious motives,  devote  their  talents,  ra- 
ther to  the  duties  of  a  parish  minister 
than  of  a  college  lecturer.   If  there  are 
none  such  it  were  better  that  the  pa- 
rishes should    be  supplied  otherwise 
than  that  bud  rectors  should  be  appoint- 
ed to   them    against  their  will ;   but 
from  what  we  know  of  the   fellows 
of  our  college  we  apprehend  no  such 
result.     They  were  not  accepted  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  on  account  of  the  inse- 
curity to  life  and  property  apprehended 
in  the  county  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated, but  they  have  since  been  accepted 
by  junior  fellows,  and  though  their  in- 
comes are  not  large,  they  might  at  any 
time  be  taken  by  some  of  the  juniors 
without  any  loss,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
sense.     In  fact,  the  average  income  of 
the  college  parishes  is  about  the  same 
as  of  the  fellowships,  so  that  if  all  re- 
«lm\\oii^  N«^\^  i^mQ^^xS^^x^aeeais  to 
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be  no  motiYe  to  influence  their  choice, 
except  their  qualifications  for  the  res- 
pective duties.  Surely  these  are  the 
motives  most  conducive  to  the  interests 
both  of  the  church  and  the  university; 
both  of  which  have  been  wholly  over- 
looked by  these  zealous  advocates  of 
iXiepuhlic  interest  of  two  or  three  young 
men,  each  of  whom  is  frantic  at  the 
notion,  that  one  of  the  fellows  who  has 
actually  committed  matrimony  should 
not  be  forthwith  expelled  to  make 
way  for  one  of  them.  Nor  are  they 
ashamed  to  state  in  plain  terms,  that 
snch  is  their  object.  "  Fellowships," 
say  they,  **  were  established  in  the  col- 
lege as  prizes  for  literary  merit,  and 
the  great  object  of  the  founder  was  to 
cause  a  rapid  succession  among  them, 
8o  that  all  the  youthful  aspirants  afler 
literary  fame  might  take  them  in  turn." 
Now,  in  reply  to  this  statement,  we 
would  merely  say,  that  it  does  not  pos- 
sess even  the  semblance  of  truth.  Fel- 
lowships were  not  intended  as  mere 
literary  prizes ;  they  were  established 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
others.  For  this  end  many  arduous 
and  responsible  duties  have  been  at- 
tached to  them,  for  the  discharge  of 
which  persons  are  selected  afler  a  most 
careful  and  rigorous  examination,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to 
display  their  talents,  but  in  order  to 
select  those  best  qualified  for  the  office, 
and  so  fiir  was  it  from  being  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founder  of  the  statutes  to 
cause  a  rapid  succession  among  the 
fellows,  that  be  abrogated  a  provision 
which  had  been  made  for  that  purpose, 
**  utpote  inimicam  non  solum  studiosis 
et  CoUegio ;  sed  revere  regno  etiam, 
et  ecdesiflB."  These  are  the  very  words 
of  the  man  who  first  introduced  the 
celibacj^  statute,  not  (as  is  evident)  in 
order  to  compel  fellows  to  resign,  but 
to  prevent  them  from  marrying ;  and 
indeed  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
prove  that  it  would  be  inimical  to  the 
college,  as  we  have  already  shown  it  to 
be  to  the  church,  for  our  teachers  to 
leave  their  posts  as  soon  as  they  have 
acquired  experience  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. Doubtless  it  might  be  useful  to 
hold  out  inducements  of  resignation  to 
superannuated  fellows,  but  we  are  not 
so  sure  that  the  celibacy  statute  is  the 
best  adapted  for  this  end  :  as  far  as  our 
experience  extends  it  has  operated  ra- 
ther on  the  young  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  collope,  indudiur  them  to 
deterl  the  poet  of  their  utdulleboun. 


Let  not  the  aspirant  for  literary  honors 
mistake  us.  None  wish  more  ardently 
than  we  do,  that  prizes  of  more  value 
than  the  honorable  but  useless  distinc- 
tion of  a  medal  or  a  scholarship,  were 
set  before  him  ;  we  only  say,  that  such 
was  not,  and  cannot  be  the  object  of  a 
fellowship  in  our  University.  We 
would  be  sorry  to  see  all  the  talent  of 
our  country  thus  buried  within  the 
walls  of  our  college  ;  for  buried  it  must 
be,  where  the  daily  business  is  not  to 
advance  in  philosophical  investigations, 
or  in  the  cultivation  of  literature,  but  to 
communicate  to  generation  after  gene- 
ration of  students,  the  first  principles 
of  many  and  dissimilar  subjects.  We 
would  rejoice  as  much  as  any  student 
in  our  college,  if  any  wealthy  patron  of 
literature  would  found  another  class  of 
fellowships,  more  like  to  those  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  to  be  held  for  a  limited 
time,  by  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  undergraduate 
course,  and  to  whom  such  a  provision 
would  be  most  valuable  during  the  first 
few  years  of  their  professional  course. 
No  such  prizes  now  exist  in  this  Univer- 
sity. The  laborious  course  of  reading 
required  for  obtaining  fellowships,  ex- 
hausts too  much  both  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  a  student  in  law  or  medicine ; 
and  the  duties  of  a  scholar  of  the  house 
interfere  ereatly  with  his  endeavours  to 
advance  himself  in  any  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. If  it  is  at  last  acknowledged 
that  there  should  be  valuable  prizes  for 
literary  merit,  let  them  be  given  without 
either  of  these  drawbacks,  to  those  who 
have  most  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  undergraduate  course.  The  mode- 
ratorship  examination  might,  perhaps 
be  a  convenient  test.  It  occurs  exactly 
at  the  most  convenient  time  for  one 
who  wishes  to  relax  his  literary,  in  or- 
der to  commence  his  professional  stu- 
dies; and  it  is  at  present  more 
public  even  than  the  fellowship  exami- 
nations, as  it  is  conducted  m  Eng- 
lish. Let  the  fellows  thus  elected,  have 
small  salaries,  to  continue  until  with 
due  diligence,  they  should  have  ac- 
quired an  independence.  In  this,  or 
some  such  way,  prizes  really  useful, 
would  be  afforded  ;  and  in  this  way  we 
would  suggest,  that  at  the  same  cost, 
far  more  good  might  be  effected,  than 
by  a  measure  which  we  understand 
is  in  contemplation,  of  increasing  the 
number  of  fellows  ou  vVie  ^\^%^ia  %")%« 
tem.  They  arc  apjiomted.  lox  \Xi^  yw- 
formance  of  ceiVaVa  4>i\AQ&«    \l  uitse^ 
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an  enough  to  perform  those  duties, 
(and  we  have  never  heard  this  ques- 
tioned), it  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  funds 
to  appoint  more,  and  a  misdirection  of 
the  time  and  talents  of  those  to  be 
appointed.  We  do  not  tbinlL  the  pre- 
sent incomes  of  the  Fellows  too  high : 
we  wish  to  see  sufficient  inducements 
for  men  of  the  highest  order  of  talent 
to  compete  for  the  office,  and,  when  they 
have  attained  it,  to  discharge  its  duties 
cheerfullj  and  contentedly ;  and  we 
know  that  war  or  many  other  accidents 
might,  by  diminishing  the  number  of- 
students,  considerably  lower  their  in- 
come ;  but,  if  it  be  too  high,  let  (we 
would  say)  the  fund  arising  from  the 
proposed  reduction  be  applied  either 
as  we  have  suggested,  or  in  the  separate 
endowment  of  professorships,  at  present 
held  m  commendam  with  Fellowships, 
and  some  of  which  might,  from  their 
nature,  be  more  efficiently  filled  by  men 
who  never  read  the  Fellowship  course. 
And  here  we  must  record  the  fact,  that 
the  Junior  Fellows  have,  with  the 
greatest  promptness  and  liberality,  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  be  taxed  to 
the  entire  amount  proposed,  provided 
that  the  fund  thus  raised  be  applied  to 
tame  such  purpose  as  we  have  suggested, 
and  not  to  the  appointment  of  additional 
tutors  ;  thus  assenting  to  the  reduction 
of  income,  but  refusing  the  diminution  of 
labour.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  say,  that 
they  could  have  had  no  object  in  this 
proviso,  except  their  desire  to  supply 
defects  whicn  they  knew  to  exist,  and 
not  to  increase  the  number  of  tutors, 
already  more  than  enough  for  the  wants 
of  the  present  number  of  resident 
students.  But  this  (whatever  way  it 
be  decided)  does  not  affect  the  question 
of  celibacy. 
The  other  argument  which  has  been 

g'ven  for  this  statute  is,  the  danger  of 
▼our  being  shewn  to  Fellows*  sons. 
If  thb  argument  have  any  weight,  it 
should  apply  to  prevent  any  of  her 
Mi^esty's  subjects  from  marrying. 
Queens  can  do  no  wrong  ;  but  surely 
there  is  no  other  person  within  the 
kingdom  who  has  not  more  power  of 
•hewing  undue  favour  to  a  son,  than  a 
father  who  is  not  allowed  to  take  any 
part  either  in  the  examination,  or  elec- 
tion to  the  place  for  which  his  son  is 
a  candidate ;  when  also  the  examina- 
tion if  public,  and  the  electors  are 
sworn.  Such  objections  deserve  no 
other  answer  than  one  we  have  seen  in 
an  Mmuilag  letter  from  a  witty  law 


student  to  a  morning  newspaper,  pror- 
ing,  on  the  same  priocipleSy  but  far 
more  satisfactorily,  tnat  no  married  roan 
should  ever  be  raised  to  the  Bench  of 
Judges. 

Another  objection  has  been  made  to 
the  proposed  repeal,  on  which,  however, 
the  objectors  themselves  have  laid  but 
little  stress ;  namely,  that  the  married 
Fellows  would  not  sleep  within  the 
walls  of  college,  and  thus  that  college 
discipline  would  be  relaxed.  Surely 
discipline  is  still  more  necessary  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  barrack ;  yet,  even 
there,  no  celibacy  statute  is  found  ne- 
cessary. If  all  toe  Fellows  were  mar- 
ried, might  not  a  sufficient  number  be 
obliged  to  stay  within  the  walls  of 
college,  either  with  their  families*  or,  if 
that  should  be  inconvenient,  they  might 
mount  guard  in  turn.  We  have  re- 
sided for  several  years  within  the  walls 
of  college,  and  never  yet  knew  an  in- 
stance of  any  of  the  Fellows,  except  the 
Junior  Dean,  being  called  on  to  main- 
tain internal  discipline;  nor  can  we 
conceive  it  easily  possible,  for  any  such 
to  arise.  The  Junior  Dean  should,  of 
course,  be  compelled  to  reside  entirely 
in  college,  during  his  year  of  office,  or 
else,  to  provide  a  deputy  from  among 
the  Fellows,  if  compelled  to  be  abeent 
Such  is  the  law  at  present,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  chanffed. 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length 
than  we  intended  on  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  statute,  through  fear  of 
omitting  any.  The  arguments  on  the 
other  side  do  not  reouire  so  moch 
space;  none  of  them  have  ever  yet 
been  answered,  nor  can  we  see  now 
they  can  be. 

First,  then,  although  through  the 
whole  of  this  controversy,  no  actual  In- 
stance has  been,  nor,  as  we  firmly  ba- 
lieve,  could  be  adduced,  of  the  avfl 
moral  effects  which  are  the  natonil  re- 
sults of  this  statute  t  still,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  it  gives  rise  to  tneli 
suspicions ;  and,  that  such  mutt  be 
looked  on  as  peculiarly  ii^jurioua,  when 
it  is  remembered,  that  the  persons 
whom  they  effect,  are  appointed  to  be 
the  instructors  of  youth---the  absenee 
of  any  actual  charge  is  not  tha  result 
of  the  sutute.  We  hope  that  the  monl 
and  religious  nrinciples  of  the  Fellows 
may  never  be  lowered  ;  but  we  are  not 
entitled  to  calculate  on  the  perfection 
of  human  nature.  This  ia  th#  grcalt 
and,  in  our  mind,  conclusive  ai)|unMBt> 
that  the  statute  which  could  m  a^y  wi\y 
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tend  to  demoralising  the  fountain  from 
whioh  the  religious  instruction  of  our 
country  originally  flows,  should  be  at 
once  annulled.  But,  as  arguments  have 
been  brought  in  favour  of  it,  from  ex- 
pediency, we  will  consider  the  matter 
in  that  fight  also.  And  we  would  ask, 
what  principle  of  expediency  is  con- 
snlted,  in  rendering  undesirable  a  situa- 
tion to  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
attach  a  considerable  income  in  order 
to  induce  able  men  not  only  to  accept 
it,  but  to  labour  hard  to  render  them<- 
telTct  fit  for  it  If  it  be  desirable  to 
produce  able  Fellows,  why  exclude, 
capridonsly,  a  large  class  from  ever 
being  candidates,  and  that  a  class  too, 
which  would  be  more  likely  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  well,  than  roving 
Bachelors.  Why>  again,  should  we 
drive  oat  thoae  who  are  elected,  as  soon 
as  they  have  learned  their  dut^  ;  or,  if 
it  be  as  necessary,  as  we  conceive  it  to 
be  injurious,  that  they  should  be  driven 
to  country  parishes,  why  should  not  this 
be  done  by  rendering  their  incomes 


lower  than  those  of  th«  paiisbfii  and 
so  a  fund  be  created  for  founding  lite- 
rary  prizes  the  tummum  bonum  of  the 
objectors,  and  the  only  part  of  their 
wishes  in  which  we.  heartilv  concur. 
Afain,  we  have  always  had  one  con- 
solation in  our  most  gloomy  reflections 
on  the  impoverished  state  of  the  Irish 
Clergy — it  was,  that  no  man  would 
hereafter  be  induced  to  seek  the  duties 
of  a  parish  from  any  other  than  a  religi* 
ous  motive.  Why  then  should  an  un- 
worthy motive  be  forced  on  the  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College  ?  But  really  it  is 
needless  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 
The  arguments  against  the  statute,  both 
on  the  grounds  of  morality  and  expedi- 
ency, are  clear  and  undoubted ;  while 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  are  wholly 
founded  on  the  theory,  that  it  is  useful 
to  lavish  money  in  rendering  a  situation 
desirable,  and  then  to  add  some  useless 
annoyance  to  render  it  undesirable; 
and  to  this  end,  the  supporters  of  the 
statute  would  sacrifice  the  best  interests 
of  the  University  and  the  Church. 
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vary,  hf  OMffft  Dowbh,  N. A.  M.R.I. A.  fte, 
Itaio.   18V. 

We  should  and  do  take  some  shame 
tQ  ounelTea  for  not  having  sooner 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
thb  unpretendingy  but  truly  interest- 
ing little  volume,  which  affords  a  cre- 
ditable nieeiinen  of  the  typogri^hy  of 
the  Dublin  press,  and  is  the  work  of 
one  of  our  own  resident  literati,  who 
b  DO  lest  generally  reelected  for  his 
leaming  and  yarious  accomplishments, 
than  eateemed  fbr  hb  lugh  moral 
worth*  In  addition  to  the  tour,  of 
whi^  we  have  given  the  title,  the  vo- 
hnne  eontahis.  La  an  appendix,  several 
pMMTS  which  the  author  had  previously 
jpabHshed  hi  periodical  journals,  as 
well  as  a  paper  on  northern  literature, 
feoenUy  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Eojal  hnah  Academy ;  and  it  is  in 
tiieee  IMipera  that  the  mind  of  the  au- 
tiior  u  most  exhibited,  and  the  most 
interesting  matter  will  be  found.  As 
a  travelling  companion  to  the  scenes 
which  the  author  visited,  the  tour  will, 
indeed,  be  found  most  useful,  but  as  a 
Tolume  of  travels  it  has  no  claim  of 
very  high  importance,  and  not  only 
the  tour,  but  indeed,  the  whole  volume 
is  DUffked  by  pecidiarities  of  sentiment 


'  and  opinion  which  are  by  no  means 
calculated  to  excite  the  attention  or 
please  the  tastes  of  most  readers. 
But  its  author  has  obviously  had  no 
expectation  of  popular  success.  The 
work  is  not  written  for  the  many,  but 
for  the  kindred  few^the  benevolent* 
pious,  and  simple-minded— and  to  all 
of  that  olass  its  pages  will  afford  much 
to  gratify,  and  nothing  to  offend.  Bir. 
Downes  is  one  of  those  who  prefhr 
the  book  or  pencil  in  the  country  walk 
to  the  fishing-rod  or  gun,  the  beauties 
of  natural  scenery  to  those  of  the  ar- 
tificial park,  the  quiet  sermon  of  the 
country  pastor  of  known  piety  and  sin- 
cerity, to  the  more  ambitious  elo* 
quence  of  the  popular  city  preachery 
peace  to  war  of  any  kind,  liberty  to 
slavery,  and  a  glass  of  water  to  one  of 
wine  1  He  is,  in  short,  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  field  sports  and  cruelty  to 
animals,  an  abommator  of  war  and 
negro  slavery,  and,  what  we  cannot  al- 
together approve  of,  a  determined  tee- 
totaller. But  while,  reckless  of  the 
sneer  or  laugh  of  the  scoffer,  he  advo- 
cates his  opinions  with  all  the  ardour 
of  an  enthusiast,  he  never  uses  lan- 
g^uage  unworthy  of  the  scholar,  gentle- 
man^ and  Christian. 
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Oo«the*t  Faatt.  P«rt  If.  Translated  from  the 
Oennan.  With  other  Poem*.  By  L.  J.  Ber« 
nays.  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College  Oxford. 
London;  Low.    1839. 

It  is  probably  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  that  the  last  years  of  Goethe's 
life  were  passed  in  arranging  a  new 
edition  of  his  works  in  volumes  peri- 
odically issued.  In  that  edition  from 
time  to  time,  appeared  some  additions 
to  **  Faust,**  which  it  was  not  very 
easy  to  connect  together,  or  to  imite 
in  any  intelligible  manner  with  Goethe's 
great  poem.  Pagan  and  Papal  Rome 
were  not  more  unlike  than  the  giant 
fragments  of  the  one,  and  the  dreamy 
allegories  of  the  other.  The  second 
part  of  Faust  might  almost  as  well  be 
called  the  second  part  of  Wilhelm 
Meister.  Faustus  the  First,  and 
Faustus  the  Second  are  men  as  differ- 
ent as  George  III.  and  George  IV. 

The  year  before  his  death  Goethe 
wrote  some  scenes  connecting  these 
fragments  together ;  and  what  is 
called  the  Second  Part  of  Faust,  was 
in  the  next  year  published  by  his 
executors,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  for 
the  first  time,  translated  into  English. 
Mr.  Bernays's  translation  is,  in  gene- 
ral, faithful  and  suirited.  It  is,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  nowever,  almost  a 
strictly  verbal  translation,  which  must 
have  greatly  increased  the  difficulties 
of  Mr.  Bernayss  task,  with  no  cor- 
respondent advantage.  We  have  now 
and  then  expressed  our  opinion,  that 
in  a  free  translation  it  is  more  easy  to 
convey  the  precise  meaning  of  an 
author  than  where  his  very  words 
are  copied.  In  strictness  of  lang^uage, 
such  a  thing  as  verbal  translation  is 
impossible,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  him- 
self who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
thinking  of  any  familiar  phrase,  and 
the  form  which  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  use  in  expressing  the  same  thought 
in  a  foreign  language.  Translate,  for 
instance,  the  phrase  of  "  How  are 
youf'*  into  any  other  language — a 
verbal  translation  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability express  a  different  thought. 
Some  original  poems  of  considerable 
beauty,  are  printed  in  this  volume,  and 
some  translations  from  other  Gennan 
poets. 


Treatises  on  Poetrf,  Modem  Romance,  and 
Rhetoric.  Beinff  the  Articles  under  thoM 
heads  contributeoto  the  Encrclopadla  Brltan- 
nicn.  Seventh  Edition.  Edlnborf  h  :  Black, 
1839. 

The  separate  publication  of^  these 
essays  is  well  calculated  to  sustain 
the  high  character  of  the  work  in 
which  they  were  first  published,  and 
the  reputation  of  their  authors,  Mr. 
Moir  and  Mr.  Spalding. 

Mr.  Spalding's  essay  on  rhetoric 
we  have  read  with  attention,  and  think 
some  service  might  be  done  in  printing 
it  by  itself,  for  the  higher  classes  of 
schools-and  colleges,  as  a  very  useful 
introduction  to  a  study,  in  our  times 
too  much  neglected. 

Something  in  Mr.  Spalding's  essay 
led  us  to  look  at  Taylor*s  translation 
of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  which  we  were 
surprised  to  find  absolutely  imintel- 
ligible,  and  this  in  passages  where 
nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the 
meaning  of  the  orig^inal.  Mr.  Spal- 
ding's essay  is  one  which  we  advise 
the  student  to  read  before  he  takes 
up  Aristotle  or  Whately. 

A  Compnratire  View  of  Ancient  History,  with 
a  Review  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Systeosi 
of  computlnir  Time.  By  J.  T.  Smith.  London : 
Sonter.    1839. 

This  work  seems  carefully  compiled, 
and  will  be  found  a  useful  class-book. 

Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Montgomery.  Yd. 
V.    Oxford.    Olasfow.    1839. 

We  have  noticed  former  volumes  of 
this  edition  of  Robert  Montg^mery*s 
poems.  It  is  neatly  printed^  and  we 
hold  it  cheap. 

Zaraff!».  A  Tragedy  by  J,  C.  Codoraa.  DsbHa: 
1839. 

A  Work  of  great  power  and  promise. 
In  representation  the  tragedy  was  per- 
fectly successful.  We  augur  coiisider- 
able  success  to  the  author  of  this 
drama,  not  so  much  from  the  way  in 
which  his  story  is  told,  though  that 
exhibits  much  skill,  as  from  the  bold- 
ness of  his  imagery  and  language^  and 
a  spirit-stirring  music  in  his  verse^ 
which,  in  a  young  poet,  is  the  stroi^gest 
evidence  of  his  beuig  gifted  by  nature 
for  his  high  calling. 
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CHARLES   0*MALLET   THE  IRISH  DRAGOON. 


CHAPTER  IV.-~THE  HCNT. 


Although  we  had  not  the  advantages 
of  a  "  soatherlj  wind  and  clouded  sky,'* 
the  day,  towards  noon,  became  strongly 
overcast,  and  promised  to  afford  us 
good  scenting  weather,  and  as  we 
assembled  at  we  meet,mutual  congratu- 
lations were  exchanged  upon  the  im- 
proved appearance  of  the  day.  Young 
Blake  had  provided  Miss  Dashwood 
with  a  quiet  and  well  trained  horse, 
and  his  sisters  were  all  mounted,  as 
usual,  upon  their  own  animals,  giving 
to  our  turn-out  quite  a  gay  and  lively 
aspect.  I  myself  came  to  cover  upon 
a  hackney,  having  sent  Badger  with  a 
groom,  and  longed  ardently  for  the 
moment,  when,  casting  the  skin  of  my 
g^eat-coat  and  overalls,  I  should  ap- 
pear before  the  world  in  my  well- 
appointed  ""  cords  and  tops/*  Captain 
Hammersly  had  not  as  yet  made  his 
appearance,  and  many  conjectures 
were  afloat  as  to  whether  ''he  might 
have  missed  the  road  or  changed  his 
mind,'*  or  forgot  all  about  it,  as  Miss 
Dashwood  hinted. 

'*  Who,  pray,  pitched  upon  this 
cover?"  said  Caroline  Blake,  as  she 
looked  with  a  practised  eye  over  the 
country,  at  either  side. 

**  There  is  no  chance  of  a  fox,  late 
in  the  day,  at  the  mills,*'  said  the 
huntsman,  inventing  a  lie  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

"  Tiien  of  course  you  never  intend 
us  to  see  much  of  the  sport,  for  after 
jou  break  cover,  you  are  entirely  lost 
to  us." 

*'  I  thought  you  always  followed  the 
hounds,"  said  Miss  Dasuwood  timidly. 

^^  Oh,  to  be  sure  we  do,  in  any  com- 
joao  coantrTi  but  here  it  is  out  of  the 
qne§ium — ibe  feace§  are  too  large  for 
Vol.  XV. 


any  one,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
these  gentlemen  will  not  ride  far  over 
this  ;  there,  look  yonder,  where  the 
river  is  rushing  down  the  hill — that 
stream  widening  as  it  advances,  crosses 
the  cover  nearly  mid-way ;  well,  thej 
must  clear  that,  and  then  you  may  see 
these  walls  of  large  loose  stones,  nearly 
five  feet  in  height,  that  is  the  usual 
course  the  fox  takes,  unless  he  heads 
towards  the  hills,  and  goes  towards 
Dangan,  and  then  there's  an  end  of  it ; 
for  the  deer  park  wall  is  usually  a  pull 
up,  to  every  one,  except,  perhaps  to 
our  friend  Charley  there,  who  has 
tried  his  fortune  against  drowning 
more  than  once  there.'* 

"  Look,  here  he  comes,*'  said  Ma- 
thew  Blake,  <^and  looking  splendidly 
too — a  little  too  much  in  flesh,  perhaps 
if  anything.*' 

'*  Captain  Hammersly  I"  said  the 
four  Miss  Blakes  in  a  breath,  ^<  where 
is  he?" 

**  No  it's  the  Badger  I'm  speaking 
of,*'  said  Mathew  laughing,  and  point- 
ing with  his  finger  towards  a  comer  of 
the  field  where  my  servant  was  leisurely 
throwing  down  a  wall  about  two  feet 
high  to  let  him  pass. 

<'  Oh,  how  handsome — what  a 
charger  for  a  dragoon.*'  said  Miss 
Dashwood. 

Any   other  mode  of   praising  my 
steed,   would  have   been  much  more 
acceptable.     The  word  dragoon  was  a 
thorn  in  my  tenderest  part  that  rankled 
and  lacerated  at  every  stir.     In  a  mo- 
ment I  was  in  the  sauidle,  and  scarcvtV^ 
sealed  when  at  once  aW  \>xe  ii\auQa\%a 
honte  of  boyhood  \ef\.  me,  mA  \  ^^\. 
every  inch  a  man.     \  ofVc«v  Xw^l  >bw^ 
to  that  momeut  of  xoj  >Sle»  «A  <s««^ 
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paring  it  with  many  similar  ones,  can- 
not help  acknowledging  how  purely 
is  the  self-possession  which  so  often 
wins  success,  the  result  of  some  slight 
and  trivial  association.  My  confidence 
in  my  horsemanship  suggested  moral 
courage  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  I 
felt  that  Charles  0*Malley  curveting 
upon  a  thorough  bred  and  the  same 
man  ambling  upon  a  shelty  were  two 
and  very  dissimilar  individuals. 

"  No  chance  of  the  Captain,"  said 
Mathew,  who  had  returned  from  a 
reconnaissance  upon  the  road,  "  and 
after  all  it's  a  pity,  for  the  day  is 
getting  quite  favourable." 

While  the  young  ladies  formed  pic- 
quets  to  look  out  for  the  gallant  milU 
taire,  I  seized  the  opportxmity  of  pro- 
secuting my  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Dashwood ;  and  even  in  the  few  and 
passing  observations  that  fell  from  her 
learned  how  very  different  an  order  of 
being  she  was  from  all  I  had  hitherto 
seen  of  country  belles.  A  mixture  of 
courtesy  with  nalveti — a  wish  to 
please,  with  a  certain  feminine  gentle- 
ness, that  always  flatters  a  man,  and 
still  more  a  boy  that  fain  would  be  one 
—gained  momentarily  more  9nd  more 
upon  me,  and  put  me  also  on  my  met- 
tle to  prove  to  my  fair  companion  that 
I  was  not  altogether  a  mere  unculti- 
vated and  unthmking  creattu'e  like  the 
remainder  of  those  s^bout  me. 

"  Here  he  is,  at  last,"  said  Helen 
Blake,  as  she  cantered  across  a  field, 
waiving  her  handkerchief  as  a  signal 
to  the  Captain,  who  was  now  seen 
approaching  at  a  brisk  trot. 

As  he  came  along,  a  small  fence 
intervened ;  he  pressed  his  horse  a  little 
and  as  he  kissed  hands  to  the  fair 
Helen,  cleared  it  in  a  bound,  and  was 
in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  us. 

"  He  sits  his  horse  like  a  man.  Mis- 
ter Charles,"  said  the  old  huntsman, 
'^  troth  we  must  give  him  the  worst 
bit  of  it." 

Captain  Hammersly  was,  despite  all 
the  critical  acumen  with  which  1  can- 
vassed him,  the  very  beau  idSal  of  a 
gentleman  rider,  indeed,  although  a 
very  heavy  man,  his  powerfiil  English 
thoroughbred,  showmg  not  less  bone 
than  blood,  took  away  all  semblance  of 
over  weight ;  his  saddle,  well  fitting 
and  well  placed ;  his  large  and  broad 
reined  snaffle  ;  his  own  costume  of 
black  coat,  leathers  and  tops,  was  in 

C'fect  keepu^^  and  even  to  his  heavy 


nothing  to  cavil  at.  As  he  rode  up  he 
paid  his  respects  to  the  ladies,  in  hia 
usual  free  and  easy  manner,  expressed 
some  surprise,  but  no  regret,  at  hear- 
ing that  he  was  late,  and  never  deign- 
ing any  notice  of  Mathew  or  myself, 
took  his  place  beside  Miss  Dashwood, 
with  whom  he  conversed  in  a  low  and 
undertone. 

"  There  they  go,"  said  Mathew,  as 
five  or  six  dogs,  with  their  heads  up, 
ran  yelping  along  a  fiu*row,  then  stop- 
ped, howled  again,  and  once  more  set 
off  together.  In  an  instant  all  was  in 
commotion  in  the  little  valley  below 
us.  The  huntsman,  with  his  hand  to 
his  mouth,  was  calling  off  the  stragglers 
and  the  whipper-in  following  up  the 
leading  dogs  with  the  rest  of  the  pack. 
"  They're  found  I — they're  away  I"  said 
Mathew  ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  a  g^at  yeU 
burst  from  the  valley,  and  in  an  instant 
the  whole  pack  were  off  at  speed. 
Rather  intent  that  moment  upon  show- 
ing off  my  horsemanship  than  anything 
else,  I  dashed  spurs  into  Badger's  sides 
and  turned  bun  towards  a  rasping 
ditch  before  me  ;  over  we  went,  h^U 
ing  down  behind  us  a  rotten' bank  of 
clay  and  small  stones,  showing  how 
little  safety  there  had  been  in  toppiiw 
instead  of  clearing  it  at  a  boun£ 
Before  I  was  well  seated  again,  the  Cap- 
tain was  beside  me.  **  Now,  for  U, 
then,"  said  I,  and  away  we  went— 
What  might  be  the  nature  of  his  feel- 
ings I  cannot  pretend  to  state,  but  my 
own  were  a  strange  melange  of  wild 
boyish  enthusiasm,  revenge,  and  reck- 
lessness. For  my  own  neck  I  cared 
little — nothing ;  but  as  I  led  the  way 
by  half  a  length,  I  muttered  to  myself— 
"  Let  him  follow  me  fairly  this  day, 
and  I  ask  no  more." 

The  dogs  had  got  somewhat  the 
start  of  us,  and  as  they  were  in  full 
cry,  and  going  fast,  we  were  a  little 
behind.  A  thought  therefore  strock 
me,  that  by  appearing  to  take  a  short 
cut  upon  the  hounds,  I  should  come 
down  upon  the  river  where  its  breadth 
was  greatest  and  thus  at  one  earn 
might  try  my  friend's  mettle  and  w 
horse'^  performance  at  the  same  time. 
On  we  went,  our  speed  increasing,  till 
the  roar  of  the  river  we  were  now  m>- 
proaching  was  plainly  audible.  I  looked 
half  around,  and  now  perceived  that 
the  Captain  was  standing  in  his  stir- 
rups, as  if  to  obtain  a  view  of  what 
was  before  him;  otherwise  hit  eou- 
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not  a  muscle  betrayed  that  he  was  not 
cantering  on  a  parade.  I  fixed  myself 
firmly  in  my  seat,  shook  my  horse  a 
little  together,  and  with  a  shout  whose 
import  every  Galway  hunter  well 
knows,  rushed  him  at  the  river.  I  saw 
the  water  dashing  among  the  large 
stones,  I  heard  its  splash,  I  felt  a 
bound  like  the  ricochet  of  a  shot,  and 
we  were  over,  but  so  narrowly,  that 
the  bank  had  yielded  beneath  his  hind 
legs,  and  it  needed  a  bold  effort  of  the 
noble  animal  to  regain  his  footing. 
Scarcely  was  he  once  more  firm,  when 
Hammersly  fiew  by  me,  taking  the 
lead,  and  sitting  quietly  in  his  saddle, 
as  if  racing.  I  know  of  nothing  in  all 
my  afterlife  like  the  agony  of  that 
moment ;  for,  although  I  was  far,  very 
far,  from  wishing  real  ill  to  him,  yet 
I  would  gladly  have  broken  my  leg  or 
my  arm  if  he  could  not  have  been  able 
to  follow  me.  And  now  there  he  was 
actually  a  length  and  a  half  in  advance ; 
and  worse  than  all,  Miss  Dashwood 
must  have  witnessed  the  whole,  and 
doubtless  his  leap  over  the  river  was 
better  and  bolder  than  mine.  One 
consolation  yet  remained,  and  while  I 
whispered  it  to  myself  I  felt  comforted 
again.  "  His  is  an  English  mare— 
they  understand  these  leaps — but  what 
can  he  make  of  a  Galway  wall  ?*'  The 
question  was  soon  to  be  solved.  Before 
US,  about  three  fields  were  the  hounds 
still  in  full  cry  ;  a  large  stone  wall  lay 
between,  and  to  it  we  both  directed 
our  cotnrse  together.  Ha !  thought  1, 
he  is  floored  at  last,  as  I  perceived 
that  the  Captain  held  his  horse  rather 
more  in  hand,  and  suffered  me  to  lead 
**  Now  then  for  it !"  so  saying  I  rode 
at  the  largest  part  1  could  find,  well 
knowing  uat  Badger's  powers  were 
here  in  theur  element.  One  spring, 
one  plunge,  and  away  we  were,  gallop- 
ing along  at  the  other  side.  Not  so 
the  Captain ;  his  horse  had  refused 
the  fence,,  and  he  was  now  taking  a 
circuit  of  the  field  for  another  trial 
of  it. 

"  Foundered,  by  Jove,"  said  I,  as  I 
turned  round  in  my  saddle  to  observe 
him.  Once  more  ne  came  at  it,  and 
once  more  baulked,  rearing  up  at  the 
same  time,  almost  so  as  to  fdl  back- 
ward. 

My  triumph  was  complete,  and  I 
again  was  about  to  follow  the  hounds ; 
when,  throwing  a  look  back,  I  saw 
Hammersly  clearing  the  wall  in  a  most 
qplcndid  maimir»  and  takbg  ft  stretch 


of  at  least  thirteen  feet  beyond  it. 
Once  more  he  was  on  my  flanks,  and 
the  contest  renewed.  Whatever  might 
be  the  sentiments  of  the  riders  (mine 
I  confess  to,)  between  the  horses  it  now 
became  a  tremendous  struffgle.  The 
English  mare,  though  evidently  supe- 
rior in  stride  and  streng^th,  was  still 
overweighted,  and  had  not  besides  that 
cat-like  activity  an  Irish  horse  possesses; 
so  that  the  advantages  and  disadvanta- 
ges on  either  side  were  about  equalized* 
For  about  half  an  hour  now  the  pace 
was  awful.  We  rode  side  by  side« 
taking  our  leaps  exactly  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  not  four  feet  apart,  ^he 
hounds  were  still  considerably  in  ad- 
vance, and  were  heading  towards  the 
Shannon,  when  suddenly  the  fox 
doubled,  took  the  hill  side,  and  made 
for  Dangan.  Now,  then,  comes  the 
trial  of  strength,  I  said  hiilf  aloud,  as 
I  threw  my  eye  up  a  steep  and  rugged 
mountain,  coverea  with  wild  furze  and 
tall  heath,  around  the  crest  of  which 
ran,  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  a  broken 
and  dilapidated  wall,  once  the  en- 
closure of  a  deer-park.  Thb  walU 
which  varied  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
height,  was  of  solid  masonry,  and  would, 
in  the  most  favourable  ground,  have 
been  a  bold  leap.  Here,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  with  not  a  yard  of 
footing,  it  was  absolutely  desperation* 
By  the  time  that  we  reached  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  the  fox,  followed  closelv  by 
the  hounds,  had  passed  through  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  while  Matthew 
Blake,  with  the  huntsmen  and  whipper- 
in,  were  riding  along  in  search  of  a  gap 
to  lead  the  horses  through.  Before  I 
put  spurs  to  Badger,  to  face  the  hill, 
I  turned  one  look  towards  Hammersly* 
There  was  a  slight  curl,  half-smile, 
half-sneer  upon  his  lip,  that  actually 
maddened  me,  and  had  a  precipice 
yawned  beneath  my  feet,  I  should  have 
dashed  at  it  after  that.  The  ascent 
was  so  steep  that  I  was  obliged  to  take 
the  hill  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  even 
thus,  the  loose  footing  rendered  it 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  At  length 
I  reached  the  crest,  where  the  wall^ 
more  than  ^ye  feet  in  height,  stood 
frowning  above  me,  and  seeming  to 
defy  me.  I  turned  my  horse  full  rounds 
so  that  his  very  chest  almost  touched 
the  stones,  and,  with  a  bold  cut  of  the 
whip  and  a  loud  halloo,  the  gallant 
animal  rose,  as  if  rearing,  pawed  for 
an  instant  to  reffain  his  balance,  and 
then  with  a  frightM  «tc^a%;i^^  1^ 
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backwards^  and  rolled  from  top    to 
bottom  of  the  hill,  carrying  me  along 
with  him.  The  last  object  that  crossed 
my  sight,  as  I  lay  brused  and  motion- 
less, being  the  Captain  as  he  took  the 
wall  in  a  flying  leap,  and  disappeared 
at  the  other  side.    Afler  a  few  scram- 
bling efforts  to  rise,  Badger  regained  his 
legs,  and  stood  beside  me ;  but  such 
was  the  shock  and  concussion  of  my 
fall,   that  all  the  objects  around  me 
seemed  wavering  and  floating  before 
me,  while  showers  of  bright  sparks  fell 
in  myriads  before  my  eyes.     I  tried  to 
rise,    but    fell    back    helpless.     Cold 
perspiration  broke  over  my  forehead, 
and  I  fainted.     From  that  moment  I 
can  remember  nothing,  till  I  felt  myself 
ffalloping  along  at  full  speed  upon  a 
level  table  land,  with  the  hounds  about 
three  fields  in  advance,    Hammersly 
riding  foremost,  and  taking  all  his  leaps 
coolly  as  ever.     As  I  swayed  to  either 
side  upon  my  saddle,  from  weakness, 
I  was  lost  to  all  thought  or  recollection, 
aave  a  flickering  memory  of  some  plan 
of  vengeance,  which  still  urged  me  for- 
ward.   The  chase  had  now  lasted  above 
an  hour,  and  both  hounds  and  horses 
began  to  feel  the  pace  they  were  going. 
As  for  me,   I  rode  mechanically;    I 
neither  knew  nor  cared  for  the  dangers 
before  me.     My  eye  rested  on  but  one 
object;  my  whole  being  was  concen- 
trated upon  one  vague  and  undeter- 
mined sense  of  revenge.  At  this  instant 
the  huntsman  came  idongside  of  me. 

'*  Are  you  hurted,  Misther  Charles? 
did  you  fall? — yoiu*  cheek  is  all  blood, 
and  your  coat  is  torn  is  two ;  and. 
Mother  of  God,  his  boot  is  ground  to 
powder;  he  does  not  hear  me.  Oh, 
pull  up — pull,  for  the  love  of  the 
Virgin;  there's  the  clover  field,  and 
the  sunk  fence  before  you,  and  you'll 
be  killed  on  the  spot." 

*'  Where?"  cried  I,  with  the  cry  of 
a  madman,  "  where  s  the  clover  field  ? 
— where's  the  simk  fence  ?  Ha  I  1  see 
it — I  see  it  now." 

So  saying,  1  dashed  the  rowels  into 
my  horses  flanks,  and  in  an  instant  wus 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  fellow's 
remomstrances.  In  another  moment,  I 
was  beside  the  Captain.  He  turned 
round  as  I  came  up ;  the  same  smile 


was  upon  his  mouth — I  could  have 
struck  him.  About  three  hundred 
yards  before  us  the  sunk  fence  lay  ;  its 
breadth  was  about  twenty  feet,  and  a 
wall  of  close  brick-work  formed  its 
face.  Over  this  the  hounds  were  now 
clambering ;  some  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing, but  by  far  the  greater  number  fell 
back  howling  into  the  ditch. 

I  turned  towards  Hammersly.  He 
was  standing  high  in  his  stirrups,  and, 
as  he  looked  towards  the  yawning  fence» 
down  which  the  dogs  were  tumbling 
in  masses,  1  thought  (perhaps  it  was 
but  a  thought,)  that  his  cheek  was 
paler.  1  looked  again,  he  was  pulling 
at  his  horse ;  ha !  it  was  true  then,  he 
would  not  face  it.  I  turned  round  in 
my  saddle — looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
and  as  I  pointed  with  my  whip  to  the 
leap,  called  out  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
passion,  ^^come  on."  I  saw  no  more. 
All  objects  were  lost  to  me  from  that 
moment.  When  next  my  senses  cleared 
I  was  standing  amid  the  dogs,  when 
they  had  just  killed.  Badger  stood 
blown  and  trembling  beside  me,  his 
head  drooping,  and  his  flanks  g^red 
with  spur  marks.  I  looked  about,  but 
all  consciousness  of  the  past  had  fled ; 
the  concussion  of  my  fall  had  shaken 
my  intellect,  and  I  was  like  one  but 
half  awake.  One  glimpse,  short  and 
fleeting,  of  what  was  taking  place,  shot 
through  my  brain,  as  old  Brackeley 
whispered  to  me,  **  By  my  soul  ye  did 
for  the  Captain  there."  I  turned  a 
vague  look  upon  him,  and  my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  fit^ure  of  a  man  that  lay 
stretched  and  bleeding  upon  a  door  be- 
fore me.  His  pale  face  was  cros.*ied 
with  a  purple  stream  of  blood,  that 
trickled  from  a  wound  beside  his  eye- 
brow ;  his  arms  lay  motionless  and 
heavily  at  either  side.  I  knew  him  not* 
A  loud  report  of  a  pistol  aroused  me 
from  my  stupor;  I  looked  back.  I 
saw  a  crowd  that  broke  suddenly  asun- 
der and  fled  right  and  left.  1  heard  a 
heavy  crash  upon  the  ground,  I  pointed 
with  my  finger,  for  I  could  not  utter  a 
word. 

'<  It  is  the  English  mare,  yer  honor; 
she  was  a  beauty  this  morning,  but  she*s 
broke  her  colhu'  bone,  and  both  her  legs, 
and  it  was  best  to  put  her  out  of  pun*'* 


CHAPTER    v. — THE    DRAWING-ROOM. 


On  the  fourth  day  following  the  ad- 
venture detailed  in  the  last  chapter  I 
made  my  appearance  in  the  drawing- 
room;   my  cheek    was  blanched  by 


copious  bleeding,  and  my  step  tottering 
and  uncertain.  On  entering  the  room 
I  looked  about  in  vain  for  some  one 
who  might  give  me  an  insigfat  into 
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the  occarrences  of  the  four  preceding 
days,  but  no  one  was  to  be  met  with. 
The  ladies,  I  learned,  were  out  riding ; 
Matthew  was  buying  a  new  setter; 
Mr.  Blake  was  canvassing ;  and  Captain 
Hammersly  was  in  bed.  Where  was 
Miss  Dash  wood? — in  her  room  ;  and 
Sir  George  ?  he  was  with  Mr.  Blake. 
'*  What  I  canvassing  too  ?" 
^*  Troth  that  same  was  possible/* 
was  the  intelligent  reply  of  the  old 
butler,  at  which  I  could  not  help  smil- 
ing. I  sat  down  therefore  in  the  easiest 
chair  I  could  find,  and,  unfolding  the 
county  paper,  resolved  upon  learning 
how  matters  were  going  on  in  the 
political  world.  But  somehow,  whether 
the  editor  was  not  brilliant,  or  the  fire 
was  hot,  or  that  my  own  dreams  were 
pleasanter  to  indulge  in  than  his  fancies, 
I  fell  sound  asleep. 

How  differently  is  the  mind  attuned 
to  the  active  busy  world  of  thought 
and  action,  when  awakened  from  sleep 
by  any  sudden  and  rude  summons  to 
arise  and  be  stirring,  and  when  called 
into  existence  by  the  sweet  and  silvery 
notes  of  softest  music,  stealing  over  the 
senses,  and  while  they  impart  awaken- 
ing thoughts  of  bUss  and  beauty  scarcely 
dissipating  the  dreary  influence  of 
slumber  ;  such  was  my  first  thought,  as 
with  closed  lids,  the  thrilling  cords  of  a 
harp  broke  upon  my  sleep,  and  aroused 
me  to  a  feeling  of  imutterable  pleasure. 
I  turned  gently  round  in  my  chair,  and 
beheld  Miss  Dashwood.  She  was  seated 
in  a  recess  of  an  old  fashioned  window ; 
the  pale  yellow  glow  of  a  wintry  sun  at 
evening  fell  upon  her  beautiful  hair, 
and  tinged  it  with  such  a  light  as  I  have 
often  since  then  seen  in  Rembrandt's 
pictures;  her  head  leaned  upon  the 
hurp,  and,  as  she  struck  its  cords  at 
random,  I  saw  that  her  mind  was  far 
away  from  all  around  her  ;  as  I  looked, 
she  suddenly  started  from  her  leaning 
attitude,  and,  parting  back  her  curls 
fr^nn  her  brow,  she  preluded  a  few 
chords,  and  then  sighed  forth,  rather 
than  sang,  that  most  beautiful  of 
Moore*s  Melodies,-— 

•■  8b«  U  Ikr  from  th«  hud  where  her  young  hero 
■teepa.** 

Never  before  had  such  pathos,  such 
deep  utterance  of  feeling,  met  my 
astonished  sense;  I  listened  breathlessly 
M  the  tears  fell  one  by  one  down  my 
cheek ;  my  bosom  heaved  and  fell ;  and, 
when  ^e  ceased,  I  hid  my  head  between 
mj  hands  and  sobbed  aloud.    In  an 


instant  she  was  beside  me,  and  placing 
her  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  said, 

"  Poor  dear  boy,  I  never  suspected 
vou  of  being  there,  or  I  should  not 
have  sung  that  mournful  air." 

I  started  and  looked  up,  and,  from 
what  I  know  not,  but  she  suddenly 
crimsoned  to  her  very  forehead,  while 
she  added  in  a  less  assured  tone, 

"I  hope,  Mr.  O'Malley,  that  you 
are  much  better,  and  I  trust  there  ia 
no  imprudence  in  your  being  here." 

*'  For  the  latter  I  shall  not  answer,** 
said  I,  with  a  sickly  smile;  ^^but 
already  I  feel  your  musio  has  done 
service." 

^^  Then,  pray  let  me  sing  more  for 
you." 

<'  If  I  am  to  have  a  choice,  I  should 
say,  sit  down  and  let  me  hear  you  talk 
to  me;  my  illness  and  the  doctor 
together,  have  made  wild  work  of  my 
poor  brain,  but,  if  you  will,  talk  to 


me."— 


''  Well  then,  what  shall  it  be  about  ? 
—Shall  I  tell  you  a  fairy  tale  ?" 

"  I  need  it  not :  I  feel  I  am  in  one 
this  instant.'* 

«  Well,  then,  what  say  you  to  a  Norse 
legend,  for  I  am  rich  in  my  stores  of 
them  ?" 

<^  The  O'Malley s  have  their  chroni- 
cles, wild  and  barbarous  enough  with« 
out  the  aid  of  Thor  and  Woden.'* 

"  Then,  shall  we  chat  of  every  day 
matters  ? — Should  you  like  to  hear  how 
the  election  and  the  canvass  go  on?'* 

"  Yes  ;  of  all  things. " 

"  Well,  then,  most  favourably.  Two 
baronies,  with  most  unspeakable  names, 
have  declared  for  us,  and  confidence  is 
rapidly  increasing  among  our  party. 
This  I  learned  by  chance  yesterday—, 
for  Papa  never  permits  us  to  know  any- 
thing of  these  matters ;  not  even  the 
names  of  the  candidates.*' 

"  Well,  that  was  the  very  point  I 
was  coming  to,  for  the  government 
were  about  to  send  down  some  one, 
just  as  I  left  home;  and  I  am  most 
anxious  to  learn  who  it  is.*' 

"  Then  I  am  utterly  valueless ;  for 
I  really  can't  say  what  party  the  go« 
vemment  espouses,  and  only  know  of 
our  own.'* 

*"*  Quite  enough  for  me,  that  yon 
wish  it  success,*'  said  I,  gallantly; 
*'*'  perhaps,  you  can  tell  me  if  my  uncle 
has  heard  of  my  accident?'* 

"  Oh  yes ;  but  somehow,  he  has  not 
been  here  himself ;  but  sent  a  friend^  ft 
Mr.  Considin^  I  think  \  %^\vs:\  %\xia^| 
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person  he  seemed*  He  demanded  to 
see  Papa,  and,  it  seems*  asked  him  if 
Toor  misfortwie  had  heen  a  thing  of 
nis  contrivance,  and  whether  he  was 
ready  to  explain  his  condoct  ahout  it ; 
and  in  fact,  I  helieve  he  is  mad'* — 
<*  Heaven  confound  him,"  I  muttered 
hetween  my  teeth. 

**  And  then  he  wished  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  Captain  Hammerslj,  but 
he  is  too  ill ;  but  as  the  doctor  hoped 
he  might  be  down  stairs  in  a  week,  Mr. 
Considine  kindly  hinted,  that  he  should 
wait." 

*'  Oh  then,  do  tell  me  how  is  the 
Captain?" 

"  Very  much  bruised,  very  much 
disfigured,  they  say,"  said  she,  half 
snulmg;  *^but  not  so  much  hurt  in 
l>ody  as  in  mind." 

*'  As  how,  may  I  ask?"  said  I,  with 
an  appearance  of  innocence. 

"  I  don't  exactly  understand  it ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  there  was  some- 
thing  like  rivalry  among  you  gentlemen 
chasseurs  on  that  luckless  morning,  and 
while  you  pud  the  penalty  of  a  broken 
head,  he  was  destined  to  lose  his  horse, 
and  break  his  arm." 

^'I  certainly  am  sorry — most  sin« 
cerely  sorry,  for  any  share  I  might  have 
had  in  the  catastrophe ;  and  my  great* 
est  r^et,  I  confess,  arises  from  the 
£ftct,  that  I  should  cause  you  unhappi- 
ness.** 

**  Me — pray  explain  ?" 

''  Why,  as  Captain  Hammersly.*'^ 

*^  Mr.  0*Malley,  you  are  too  young 


now,  to  make  me  suspect  yon  had  an 
intention  to  offend ;  but  I  caution  you» 
never  repeat  this.*' 

I  saw  that  I  had  transgressed,  but 
how,  I  most  honestly  confess,  I  could 
not  guess ;  for  though  in  years  I  cer- 
tainly was  the  senior  of  my  fiur  com- 
panion— I  was  most  lamentably  her 
junior  in  tact  and  discretion. 

The  gray  dusk  of  evening  had  long 
fallen  as  we  continued  to  cluit  together 
beside  the  biasing  wood  embers — she 
evidently  amusing  herself  with  the  ori- 
ginal notions  of  an  untutored  unletter- 
ed boy;  and  I  drinking  deep  those 
draughts  of  love  that  nerved  my  heart 
through  many  a  breach  and  battle  field* 

Our  colloquy  was  at  length  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Sir  George, 
who  shook  me  most  cordially  by  the 
hand,  and  made  the  kindest  inquiries 
about  my  health. 

"  They  tell  me  you  are  to  be  a  law- 
yer, Mr.  OMalley,"saidhe;  "and  if 
so,  I  must  advise  you  taking  better  care 
of  your  head-piece." 

^  A  lawyer.  Papa ;  oh  dear  me,  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  his  being 
anything  so  stupid." 

"  Why,  silly  girl,  what  would  you 
have  a  man  be  ? 

"  A  dragoon,  to  be  sure,  papa,**  said 
the  fond  girl,  as  she  pressed  her  arm 
around  his  manly  figure,  and  looked  up 
in  his  face,  with  an  expression  of  min- 
gled pride  and  affection. 

That  word  sealed  my  destiny. 


CHAPTER   VI — THE   DINNER. 


When  I  retired  to  my  room  to  dress 
for  dinner,  I  found  my  servant  waiting 
with  a  note  from  my  uncle,  for  which, 
he  informed  me,  the  messenger  expected 
an  answer. 

I  broke  the  seal  and  read : — 
'^  Dear  Charley, 

"  Do  not  lose  a  moment  in  secu- 
ring old  Blake — if  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  as  information  has  just  reach- 
ed me  that  the  government  party  has 
promised  a  cometcy  to  voimg  Matthew, 
if  he  can  bring  over  his  father.  And 
these  are  the  people  I  have  been  voting 
with — a  few  private  cases  excepted— 
{or  thirty  oda  years ! 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  accident. 
Considine  informs  me  that  it  will  need 
explanation  at  a  later  period.  He  has 
been  in  Athlone  since  Tuesday,  in 
hopoB  to  oatoh  the  new  candidate  on  his 
wmf  down,  $nd  got  bim  into  a  little 


private  quarrel  before  the  day ;  if  be 
succeed,  it  will  save  the  county  moob 
expense,  and  conduce  greatly  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  all  parties. 
But,  "  these  things,"  as  Father  Roaob 
says, "  are  in  the  hands  of  Providence.*' 
You  must  also  persuade  old  Blake  to 
write  a  few  lines  to  Simon  Mallook, 
about  the  Coolnamuck  mortg^age.  We 
can  give  him  no  satisfaction  at  present| 
at  least  such  as  he  looks  for,  and  don't  be 
philandering  any  longer  where  yon  are, 
when  your  health  permits  a  change  of 
quarters. 

"  Your  affectionate  uncle, 

**GoDpREY  O' Mallet." 
"  P.S. — I  have  just  heard  from  Con- 
sidine; he  was  out  this  morning  and 
shot  a  fellow  in  the  knee,  but  finds  that 
after  all  he  was  not  the  candidate^  bat 
a  tourist  that  was  writiiig  a  book  iixmt 
Connemerfta 
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<<P.S.  No.  3— .Bear  the  mortgage 
in  mind,  for  old  MaUock  is  a  spitend 
fellow,  and  has  a  grudge  against  me, 
since  I  horsewhipped  his  son  in  Bana- 
gher.  Oh»  the  world,  the  world!— 
G.  OM." 

Until  I  had  read  this  very  clear  epis- 
tle to  the  endy  I  had  no  very  precise 
conception  how  completely  I  had  for- 
gotten all  my  uncle's  interests,  and 
neglected  all  his  ii\junctions.  Already 
fire  days  had  elapsed,  and  I  had  not  as 
much  as  mooted  the  question  to  Mr. 
Blake,  and  prohahly  a)l  this  time  my 
uncle  was  calculating  on  the  thing  as 
concluded ;  but,  with  one  hole  in  my 
head,  and  some  half-dozen  in  my  heart, 
my  memory  was  none  of  the  best. 

Snatchii^  up  the  letter,  therefore,  I 
resolved  to  lose  no  more  time;  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  Mr.  Blake's  room, 
expecting  that  I  should,  as  the  event 

C*oved,  nnd  him  engaged  in  the  very 
borious  duty  of  miJcing  his  toilette. 

**  Come  in,  Charley,*'  said  he,  as  I 
tapped  gently  at  the  door ;  '*  it's  only 
Charley,  my  darling;  Mrs.  B.  won*t 
mind  you." 

**  Not  the  least  in  life,**  responded 
Mrs.  B.  duposing  at  the  same  time,  a 
pair  of  her  husband's  cordurovs,  tippet 
^hion  across  her  ample  shoulders, 
which  before  were  displayed  in  the 
plenitude  and  breadth  or  colouring  we 
find  in  a  Rubens.  **  Sit  down,  Char- 
ley, and  tell  us  what's  the  matter.*' 

As,  until  this  moment,  I  was  in  per- 
fect ignorance  of  the  Adam  and  Eve- 
like simplicity  in  which  the  private 
economy  of  Mr.  Blake's  household  was 
conducted,  I  would  have  gladly  retired 
from  what  I  found  to  be  a  mutual  ter- 
ritory of  dressing-room,  had  not  Mr. 
B]ake*s  ii^unctions  been  issued  some- 
what like  an  order  to  remain. 

'^  It*s  only  a  letter,  sir,"  said  I,  stut- 
tering, ^from  my  uncle,  about  the 
Election.  He  says  that,  as  his  mino- 
rity is  now  certain,  he  would  feel  bet- 
ter pleased  in  going  to  the  poll  with  all 
the  family,  vou  know,  sir,  along  with 
him.  He  wishes  me  just  to  sound  your 
intentions — to  make  out  how  you  feel 
diraosed  towards  him ;  and — and,  faith, 
as  I  am  but  a  poor  diplomatist,  I  thought 
the  best  way  was  to  come  straight  to 
the  point  and  tell  you  so." 

**  I  perceive,"  said  Mr.  Blake,  giving 
his  chm  at  the  moment,  an  awful  gash 
with  ^e  rasor,  *'  I  perceive,  go  on." 

^  WeOf  tir^  I  have  little  more  to  say ; 
my  vidi  kaoirt  whit  inflnenoe  yon 


have  in  Scariff,  and  expects  youll  do 
what  you  can  there." 

"  Any  thing  more?"  sud  Blake,  with 
a  very  dry,  and  quizzical  expression,  I 
didn't  half  like,  **  any  thing  more  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are  to  write  a  line 
to  old  MaUock." 

"  I  understand,  about  Coolnamuok, 
isn't  it  ?" 

''  Exactly  ;  I  believe  that's  all.'* 

"  Well  now,  Charley,  you  may  go 
down  stairs,  and  we'll  talk  it  over  after 
dinner." 

"  Yes,  Charley,  dear,  go  down,  for 
I'm  going  to  draw  on  my  stockings,*' 
said  the  fair  Mrs.  Blake,  with  a  look 
of  very  modest  consciousness. 

When  I  had  left  the  room  I  couldn't 
help  muttering  a  ^^  thank  God,**  for  the 
success  of  a  mission  I  more  than  once 
feared  for,  and  hastened  to  despatch  a 
note  to  my  uncle,  assuring  him  of  the 
Blake  interest,  and  adding  that,  for 
propriety's  sake,  I  should  defer  my 
departure  for  a  day  or  two  longer. 

This  done,  with  a  heart  lightened  of 
its  load,  and  in  high  spirits  at  my  cle- 
verness, I  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Here  a  very  large  party  were 
already  assembled,  and,  at  every  open- 
ing of  the  door,  a  new  relay  of  Blakes, 
Burkes,  and  Bodkins,  was  introduced. 
In  the  absence  of  the  host.  Sir  George 
Dashwood  was  "  making  the  agreeable" 
to  the  guests,  and  shook  hands  with 
every  new  arrival,  with  all  the  warmth 
and  cordiality  of  old  friendship.  While 
thus  he  inquired  for  various  absent 
individuals,  and  asked,  most  affection- 
atelv,  for  sundry  misses,  aunts,  and 
uncles,  not  forthcoming,  a  slight  inci- 
dent occurred,  which,  by  its  ludicrous 
turn,  served  to  shorten  the  long  half 
hour  before  dinner.  An  individual  of 
the  party,  a  Mr.  Blake,  had,  from  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  face,  obtained,  in 
Jiis  boyhood,  the  sobriquet  of  "  shave 
the  wmd."  This  hatchet-like  confor- 
mation had  grown  with  his  erowth^ 
and  perpetuated  upon  him  a  nick-name, 
by  which  alone  was  he  ever  spoken  of 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintances ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that,  as  he 
came  to  man's  estate,  brevity,  that  soul 
of  wit,  had  curtailed  the  epithet  to 
mere  ''  shave."  Now,  Sir  George  had 
been  hearing  frequent  reference  made 
to  him,  always  by  this  name,  heard  him 
ever  so  addressed,  and  perceived  him 
to  reply  to  it ;  so  that,  when  he  was 
himself  asked  by  some  one,  what  sport 
he  had  found  tfailtit  difj  tan(n%^dDA^^)^ 
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cocks,  he  answered  at  once,  with  a  bow 
of  very  grateful  acknowledgement, 
"  Excellent,  indeed,  but  entirely  owing 
to  where  I  was  placed  in  the  copse ;  had 
it  not  been  for  Mr.  Shave,  there, ** 

I  need  not  say  that  the  remainder 
of  his  speech  was  drowned  in  one 
universal  shout  of  laughter,  in 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  the  excel- 
lent Shave  himself  heartily  joined. 
Scarcely  were  the  sounds  of  mirth  lulled 
into  an  apparent  calm,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  host  and  hostess 
appeared.  Mrs.  Blake  advanced  in  all 
the  plenitude  of  her  charms,  arrayed 
in  crimson  satin,  sorely  injured  in  its 
freshness  by  a  patch  of  grease  upon  the 
front,  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  Arrow- 
smith's  Atlas ;  a  swansdown  tippet  co- 
vered her  shoulders ;  massive  bracelets 
ornamented  her  wrists  ;  while  from  her 
ears  descended  two  Irish  diamond  ear- 
rings, rivalling  in  magnitude  and  value 
the  glass  pendants  of  a  lustre.  Her 
reception  of  her  guests  made  ample 
amends,  in  warmth  and  cordiality,  for 
any  deficiency  of  elegance ;  and,  as 
she  disposed  her  ample  proportions 
upon  the  sofa,  and  looked  around  upon 
the  company,  she  appeared  the  very 
impersonation  of  hospitality. 

After  several  openings  and  shuttings 
of  the  drawing-room  door,  accompa- 
nied by  the  appearance  of  old  Simon 
the  Butler,  who  counted  the  party  at 
least  ^ve  times  before  he  was  certain 
that  the  score  was  correct ;  dinner 
was  at  length  announced.  Now  came 
a  moment  of  difficulty  ;  and  one  which 
as  testing  Mr.  Blake's  tact,  he  would 
gladly  have  seen  devolve  upon  some 
other  shoulders;  for  he  well  knew 
that  the  marshalling  a  room  full  of 
mandarins,  blue,  green,  and  yellow, 
was  "  cakes  and  gingerbread'*  to  usher- 
ing a  Galway  party  in  to  dinner. 

First  then  was  Mr.  Miles  Bodkin, 
whose  grandfather  would  have  been  a 
lord  if  Cromwell  had  not  hanged  him 
one  fine  morning.  Then  Mrs.  Mosey 
Blake's  first  husband  was  promised  the 
title  of  Kilmacud  if  it  was  ever  restored, 
whereas  Mrs.  French  of  Knocktum- 
nor's  mother  was  then  at  law  for  a 
title ;  and  lastly.  Mrs.  Joe  Burke  was 
fourth  cousin  to  Lord  Clanricarde,  as 
18,  or  will  be  every  Burke  from  this  to 
the  day  of  judgment.  Now,  luckily 
for  her  prospects  the  lord  was  alive  ; 
Mad  Mr.  Blike,  remembering  a  very 
8Mge  adage,  about,  *'dead  Uon&i"  &c« 


solved  the  difficulty  at  once,  by  grace- 
fully tucking  the  lady  under  his  arm» 
and  leading  the  way  ;  the  others  soon 
followed  ;  the  priest  of  Portumna,  and 
my  unworthy  self  bringing  up  the  rear. 

When  many  a  year  afterwards,  the 
hard  ground  of  a  mountain  bivouac^ 
with  its  pitiful  portion  of  pickled  cork- 
tree, yclept  mess-beef,  and  that  pyro- 
ligneous  aqua-fortis    they    call    com 
brandy,   have  been  my  hard  fare,   I 
of^en  looked  back  to  that  day*s  dinner, 
with  a  most  heart-yearning  sensation. 
A  turbot  as  big  as  the  Waterloo  shield ; 
a  sirloin  that  seemed  cut  from  the  sides 
of  a  rhinoceros  ;    a  sauce-boat  that 
contained  an  oyster  bed.     There  was  a 
turkey  which  singly  would  have  formed 
the  main  army  of  a  French  dinner, 
doing  mere  outpost  duty — flanked  by  a 
picquet  of  ham,  and  a  detached  squad- 
ron of  chickens,  carefully  ambushed  in 
a  forest  of  greens :  potatoes  not  dis- 
guised, a  la  maitre  dThotel,   and  tor- 
tured to  resemble  bad  macaroni,  but 
piled  like  shot  in  an  ordnance  yard, 
were  posted    at    different    quarters ; 
while  massive  decanters  of  port  and 
sherry  stood  proudly  up  like  standard 
bearers  amid  the  goodly  array.     This 
was  none  of  your  austere  '''great  din- 
ners," where  a  cold  and  chilhng  "  plO' 
teau  *'  of  artificial  nonsense  cuts  off  one 
half  of  the  table  from  the  intercourse 
with  the  other ;  when  whispered  sen- 
tences constitute  the  conversation,  and 
all   the  friendly  recognition   of  wine 
drinking,  which  renews  acquaintance 
and  cements  an  intimacy,  is  replaced 
by  the  ceremonious  filling  of  your  glass 
by  a  lacquey — where  smiles  go  current 
in  lieu  of  kind  speeches,  and  epig^ram 
and  smartness  form  the  substitute  for 
the  broad  jest  and  merry  story.     Far 
from  it ;  here  the  company  eat,  drank» 
talked,  laughed,  did  all  but  sing,  and 
certainly  enjoyed  themselves  heartily. 
As  for  me,  I  was  little  more  than  a 
listener,   and  such  was  the  crash  of 
plates,  the  jingle  of  glasses,  and  the 
clatter  of  voices,  that  fragments  only 
of  what  was  passing  around  reached 
me ;  giving  to  the  conversation  of  the 
party  a  character  occasionally  some- 
what incongruous.     Thus,  such  sen- 
tences as  the  following  ran  foul  of  eadi 
other  every  instant  :— 

"No  better  land  in  Galway**— '♦where 
could  you  find  such  facilities'*— <^  for 
shooting  Mr.  .Tones  on  his  way  home" 
.—"the  truths  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothii^  bnt  the   tmth**— '^Im'**. 
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*^  Miss  Blake,  she's  the  girl  with  a  foot 
iuid  ankle" — "  Daly  has  never  had 
wool  on  his  sheep" — "how  could  he" — 
«  what  does  he  pay  for  the  mountain" 
— "  four  and  ten  pence  a  yard" — "  not 
a  penny  less" — "  all  the  cabbage  stalks 
and  potatoe  skins,  with  some  bog  stuff 
through  it"— "that's  the  thing  to"— 
*'  make  soup,  with  a  red  herring  in  it, 
instead  of  salt" — "and  when  he  pro- 
posed for  my  niece,  ma'am,  says  he" — 
^*  mix  a  strong  tumbler,  and  i'll  make 
a  shake  down  for  you  on  the  floor" — 
''and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
your  soul** — "and  now,  down  the  middle 
and  up  again*' — "  Captain  Magan, 
my  dear,  he  is  the  man" — ^*  to  shave  a 
pig  properly'* — "it's  not  money  I'm 
looking  for,  says  he,  the  girl  of  mv 
heart** — "if  she  had  not  a  wind  gall 
and  two  spavins" — "  I'd  have  given  her 
the  rights  of  the  church,  of  coorse," 
eaid  Father  Roach,  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  this  ill-assorted  jargon. 

Such  were  the  scattered  links  of 
conversation  I  was  condemned  to  listen 
to,  till  a  general  rbe  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies  left  us  alone  to  discuss  our  wine 
and  enter  in  good  earnest  upon  the 
more  serious  duties  of  the  evening. 

Scarcely  was  the  door  closed,  when 
one  of  the  company,  seizing  the  bell- 
rope,  said,  "with  your  leave,  Blake, 
we'll  have  the  'dew'  now.*' 

"  Good  claret — no  better,*'  said 
another :  '^  but  it  sits  mighty  cold  on 
the  stomach." 

"  There's  nothing  like  the  groceries 
after  all — eh.  Sir  George?"  said  an 
old  Galway  squire  to  the  English 
general,  who  acceded  to  the  fact  which 
he  imderstood  in  a  very  different  sense. 

"  Oh,  punch  you  are  my  dariin'," 
hummed  another,  as  a  lai-ge  square 
half-gallon  decanter  of  whiskey  was 
placed  on  the  table — the  various 
decanters  of  wine  being  now  ignomi- 
niously  sent  down  to  the  end  of  the 
board,  without  any  evidence  of  regret 
on  any  face,  save  Sir  George  Dash- 
wood's  who  mixed  his  tumbler  with  a 
very  rebellious  conscience. 

Whatever  were  the  noise  and  cla- 
mour of  the  company  before,  they 
were  nothing  to  what  now  ensued.  As 
one  party  were  discussing  the  approach- 
ing contest,  another  was  planning  a 
steeple-chace ;  while  two  individuals, 
unhappily  removed  from  each  other  the 
entire  length  of  the  table,  were  what  is 
called  ^^challenginff  each  other's  effects" 
ID  a  Terr  remarkable  manner :  the  por- 


cess  so  styled  being  an  exchange  of 
property,  when  each  party  setting  an 
imaginary    value  upon  some   article, 
barters  it  for  another,  the  amount  of 
boot  paid  and  received  being  deter- 
mined by  a  third  person,  who  is  the 
umpire.     Thus  a  gold  breast-pin  was 
swopped,  as  the  phrase  is,  against  a 
horse  ;    then  a  pair  of  boots,  then  a 
Kerry  bull,  &c.,  every  imaginable  spe- 
cies of  property  coming  into  the  market. 
Sometimes  as  matters  of  very  dubious 
value  turned  up ;  great  laughter  was 
the  result.     In  this  very  national  pas- 
time, a  Mr.   Miles   Bodkin,  a  noted 
fire-eater  of  the  west,  was  a  great  pro- 
ficient, and,  it  is  said,  once  so  completely 
succeeded  in  despoiling  an  uninitiated 
hand,  that  after  winning  iu  succession 
his  horse,  gig,  harness,  &c.,  he  pro- 
ceeded seriatim  to   his   watch,   ring, 
clothes,  and  portmanteau,  and  actually 
concluded  by  winning  all  he  possessed, 
and  kindly  lent   him  a  card  cloth  to 
cover  him  on  his  way  to  the  hotel. 
His  success  on  the  present   occasion 
was  considerable,  and  hb  spirits  pro- 
portionate.    The  decanter  had  thrice 
been  replenished,  and  the  flushed  faces 
and  thickened  utterance  of  the  guests 
evinced  that  from  the  cold  properties 
of  the  claret  there  was  but  little  to 
dread.     As  for  Mr.  Bodkin,  hb  man- 
ner was  incapable  of  any  higher  flight 
when  under  the  influence  of  whiskey, 
from  what  evinced  itself  on  common 
occasions ;  and,  as  he  sat  at  the  end  of 
the   table,   fronting    Mr.    Blake,    he 
assumed  all  the  dignity  of  the  ruler  of 
the  feast,  with  an  energy  no  one  seem- 
ed disposed  to  question.     In  answer  to 
some  observations  of  Sir  George,  he 
was  led  into  something  like  an  oration 
upon  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  hb 
native    county,    which    ended    in    a 
declaration  that  there  was  nothing  like 
Galway. 

"  Why  dont  you  give  us  a  song. 
Miles?  and  maybe  the  general  would 
learn  more  from  it,  than  all  your 
speech-making.*' 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  out  several 
voices  together ;  to  be  sure :  let  us 
hear  the  '  Man  for  Galway,'  " 

Sir  George  having^  joined  most  warm- 
ly in  the  request,  Mr.  Bodkin  filled  up 
his  glajis  to  the  brim,  bespoke  a  chorus 
to  his  chaunt,  and,  clearing  his  voice 
with  a  deep  hem,  began  the  following 
dittyv  to  the  air  which  Moore  has  since 
rendered  immortal,  by  the  beautiful 
song  '<  Wreath  the  bowU*'  %(A«     Ksi\ 
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althotigh  the  words  are  well  known  in 
the  west,  for  the  information  of  less 
favoured  regions,  I  here  transcribe  the 

MAN   FOR   6ALWAY. 

•*TodrlnkatOMt^ 
A  priwtnr  rout. 

Or  bailiii;  m  the  CMe  ist 
To  kin  yoar  wife. 
To  take  your  life 

At  ten  or  flfleen  pt&t. 
To  keep  ffune  rocks— to  hant  the  fox. 

To  driok  in  pandi  the  Solwey. 
With  debts  gelore,  bat  fan  far  more, 

Ob,  thaVs  *  the  man  for  Galn-ay.* 

Choms— With  debte,  fto. 

**T1ieKlnf  of  Onde 
b  mif  bty  proud  s 

And  so  were  onst  the  Caytan  \^Cmun.) 
Batould  Giles  Eyre 
IVoald  make  them  stare, 

Ar  he  had  them  with  the  Blaxers. 
To  the  deril  I  fliof .-4»ald  Rnnfpet  Sin|r, 

He's  oniy  a  Prince  in  a  small  way ; 
And  Itnows  nothinf  at  all  of  a  six  foot  wijl. 

Oh,  he*d  never  do  *  for  Oalway.\ 

-  Te  think  the  Blakee 
Are  no  *  freat  shakes  i* 

They're  all  his  blood  relatione, 
And  the  Bodkins  sneeae 
At  the  grim  Chineese, 

For  they  come  from  the  *  Phenaydaos  i* 
80  All  to  the  brim,  and  here's  to  him 

Who*d  drink  In  punch  the  Solway ; 
With  debts  galore,  bat  fan  far  more. 

Oh!  that's  *  the  man  for  Oaiway.*  ** 

Chorus— With  debts,  ftc,*« 

I  much  fear,  that  the  reception  of 
this  very  classic  ode  would  not  be  as 
favourable  in  general  companies  as  it 
was  on  the  occasion  I  first  heard  it ; 
for  certainly  the  applause  was  almost 
deafening ;  and  even  Sir  Georffe>  the 
defects  of  whose  English  education  left 
some  of  the  allusions  out  of  his  reach, 
was  highly  amused  and  laughed  heartily. 

The  conversation  once  more  reverted 
to  the  election,  and  although  I  was  too 
far  from  those  who  seemed  best  in- 
formed on  the  matter,  to  hear  much,  I 
could  catch  enough  to  discover  that  the 
feeling  was  a  confident  one.  This  was 
gratifying  to  me,  as  I  had  some  scruples 
about  my  so  long  neglecting  my  good 
uncle's  cause. 

'<We  have  Scariff  to  a  man,'*  said 
Bodkin. 

^  And  Mosey*8  tenantry,"  said  another 
*'  I  swear  that  tho*  there's  not  a  free- 
hold regbtered  on  the  estate,  that 
they'll  vote»  every  mother's  son  of  them, 
or  devil  a  stone  of  the  court  house 
they'll  leave  standing,  on  another." 

^And  WBy  the  Xord  look  to  the 


Returning  Officer,**  sud  a  third,  throw- 
ing up  his  eyes. 

<^  Mosey's  tenantry  are  droll  boys, 
and,  like  their  landlord,  more  by  token 
—they  never  pay  any  rent." 

"  And  what  for  shouldn't  they  vote  ?** 
said  a  dry  looking  little  old  fellow  in  a 
red  waistcoat :  "  when  I  was  the  dead 
agent- 


^^  The  dead  agent,*'  interrupted  Sir 
George,  with  a  start. 

''Just  so,"  said  the  old  fellow,  pullinff 
down  his  spectacles  from  his  forehea£ 
and  casting  a  half  angprv  look  at  Sir 
George,  for  what  he  had  suspected  to 
be  a  doubt  of  his  veracity. 

*'  The  General  does  not  know,  may- 
be, what  that  is,"  said  some  one. 

''  You  have  just  anticipated  me,"  said 
Sir  George  ;  '^  I  really  am  in  most  pro- 
found ignorance." 

^^It  is  the  dead  agent,*'  says  Mr. 
Blake,  ''who  always  provides  substi- 
tutes for  any  voters  that  may  have  died 
since  the  last  election.  A  very  im- 
portant fact  in  statistics  may  thus  be 
gathered  from  the  poll-books  of  this 
county,  which  proves  it  to  be  the 
healthiest  part  of  Europe — a  freeholder 
has  not  died  in  it  for  the  last  50  years." 

"  The  *  Kiltopher  boys'  wont  come 
this  time — ^thev  say  there's  no  use  try- 
ing to  vote,  when  so  manv  were  trans- 
ported last  assizes  for  perjury.'* 

"  They're  poor  spirited  creatures," 
said  another. 

**  Not  they — they  are  as  decent  boys 
as  any  we  have — ^they're  willii^  to 
wreck  the  town  for  fifty  shillings  worth 
of  spirits;  besides,  if  they  don't  vote 
for  the  county,  they  will  for  the 
borough." 

This  declaration  seemed  to  restore 
these  interesting  individuals  to  favor, 
and  now  all  attention  was  turned  to- 
wards Bodkin,  who  was  detailing  the 
plan  of  a  grand  attack  upon  the  poUii^ 
booths,  to  be  headed  by  himself.  By 
this  time  all  the  prudence  and  guarded- 
ness  of  the  party  had  given  way- 
whiskey  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  every 
bold  stroke  of  election  policy,  every 
cunning  artifice,  every  ineenious  device^ 
was  detailed  and  applauded,  in  a  man> 
ner  which  proved  that  self  respect  was 
not  the  inevitable  gift  of  ''mountain 
dew." 

The  mirth  and  fun  grew  moment- 
arily more  boisterous,  and  Miles  Bodkin 
who  had  twice  before  been  prevented 
proposing  some  toasts  by  a  tel^graphk 
ngoil  from  the  other  end  of  tht  tMih 
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now  swore  that  nothing  should  prevent 
him  any  longer,  and  rising  with  a 
smoking  tumbler  in  his  hand,  delivered 
himself  as  follows: 

**  No,  no,  Phil.  Blake,  ye  needn't  be 
winkin'  at  me  that  way — It's  little  I 
care  for  the  spawn  of  the  ould  ser- 
pent." (Here  great  cheers  greeted 
the  speaker,  in  which,  without  well 
knowing  why,  I  heartily  joined.^  ''I'm 
goinff  to  g^ve  you  a  toast,  boys — a  real 
good  toast — none  of  your  sentimental 
things  about  wall-flowers,  or  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  or  that  kind  of  thing,  but 
a  sensible,  patriotic,  manly,  intrepid 
toast ;  a  toast  you  must  drink  in  the 
most  universal,  laborious,  and  awful 
manner — do  ye  see  now?" — [Loud 
cheers.  ]  **  If  any  man  of  you  here  pre- 
sent, doesn't  drain  this  toast  to  the 
bottom-^here  the  speaker  looked  fix- 
edly at  me,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany,)— then,  by  the  great  gim  of  Ath- 
lone,  I'll  make  him  eat  the  decanter, 
glass,  stopper,  and  all,  for  the  good  of 
nis  digestion---d'  ye  see  now." 

The  cheering  at  this  mild  determi- 
nation, prevented  my  hearing  what  fol- 
lowed; but  the  peroration  consisted 
in  a  very  glowing  eulogy  upon  some 
l^erson  unknown,  and  a  speedy  return 
to  him  as  a  member  for  Galwav.  Amid 
all  the  noise  and  tumult  at  this  critical 
moment,  nearly  every  eye  at  the  table 
was  tiumed  upon  me,  and  as  I  concluded 
that  they  had  been  drinking  my  uncle's 
health,  I  thundered  away  at  the  maho- 
gany with  all  my  energy.  At  length* 
the  hip  hipping  over,  and  comparative 
quiet  restored,  I  rose  from  my  seat  to 
return  thanks — ^but  strange  enough. 
Sir  George  Dashwood  did  so  likewise, 
and  there  we  both  stood  amid  an  up- 
roar, that  might  well  have  shaken  the 
courage  of  more  practised  orators ; 
while  firom  every  side  came  cries  of 
hear,  bear — go  on  Sir  George — speak 
out  General—- sit  down  Charley— con- 
found the  bov — knock  the  legs  from 
under  him,  &c.  Not  understanding 
why  Sir  Georae  should  interfere  with 
what  I  regar^d  as  my  peculiar  duty, 
I  resolved  not  to  give  way,  and  avowed 
this  determination  in  no  very  equivocal 
terms.  "  La  that  case,"  said  the  General, 
**l  am  to  suppose  that  the  young 
gentleman  moves  an  amendment  to 
Toor  proposition,  and  as  the  etiquette 
18  in  his  favour,  I  yield. '*i— Here  he 
I  iimiiad  his  plao^  amid  a  mostterrifio 
scene  of  noise  and  tmnult,  while  several 


humane  proposals,  as  to  my  treatment, 
were  made  around  me,  ana  a  kind  sug- 
gestion thrown  out  to  break  my  neck, 
by  a  near  neighbour.  Mr.  Blake  at 
length  prevailed  upon  the  party  to  hear 
what  I  had  to  say — for  he  was  certain 
I  should  not  detain  them  above  a 
minute.  The  commotion  having  in  some 
measure  subsided.  I  began— 'gentle- 
men, as  the  adopted  son  of  the  worthy 
man,  whose  health  you  have  just  drunk.' 

Heaven  knows  how  long  I  should 

have  continued — but  here  my  eloquence 
was  met  by  such  a  roar  of  laughing,  as 
I  never  before  listened  to ;  from  one 
end  of  the  board  to  the  other  it  was 
one  continued  shout,  and  went  on  too 
as  if  all  the  spare  lungs  of  the  party  had 
been  kept  in  reserve  for  the  occasion. 
I  turned  from  one  to  the  other — I 
tried  to  smile,  and  seemed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  joke,  but  failed — I  frowned 
— I  looked  savagely  about  to  see  if  no 
where  I  could  see  enough  to  turn  my 
wrath  thitherward  ;  and,  as  it  chanced, 
not  in  vain,  for  Mr.  Miles  Bodkin,  with 
an  intiiitive  perception  of  my  wishes, 
most  suddenly  ceased  his  mirth,  and 
assuming  a  look  of  frowning  defiance, 
that  had  done  him  good  service  upon 
many  former  occasions,  rose  and  said 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  hope  you're  proud  of 
yourself— you've  made  a  nice  beginning 
of  it,  and  a  pretty  story  you'll  mive  for 
your  uncle.  But  if  you'd  like  to  break 
the  news  by  a  letter,  the  General  will 
have  great  pleasure  in  firanking  it  for 
you  ;  for  by  the  rock  of  Cashel,  well 
carry  him  in  against  all  the  O'Malleys 
that  ever  cheated  the  Sheriff." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered, 
when  I  seized  my  wine  glass,  and  hurled 
it  with  all  my  force  at  his  head;  so 
sudden  was  the  act,  and  so  true  the 
um,  that  Mr.  Bodkin  measured  hb 
length  upon  the  floor,  ere  his  friends 
comd  appreciate  his  late  eloquent  effo^ 
sion.  The  scene  now  became  terrific, 
for  though  the  redoubted  Miles  was 
hors  de  combat^  his  friends  made  a  tre- 
mendous rush  at,  and  would  infallibly 
have  succeeded  hi  capturing  me,  had 
not  Blake  and  four  or  five  others  inter- 
posed. Amid  a  desperate  struggle^ 
which  lasted  for  some  minutes,  I  was 
torn  from  the  spot,  carried  bodily  up 
stairs,  and  pitched  headlone  into  my 
own  room,  where  having  doubly  locked 
the  door  on  the  outside,  they  left  me 
to  my  own  o6ol|  and  not  <nrer-agr«eable 
reflections. 
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MARTIN     DOTLE, 

Aathor  oi  **  A  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Hutbandiy/*  Ice. 

Ye8>  reader  1  that  is  the  veritable  Martin  Dojle.  You  have  now  before  jou 
the  pink  of  agricnltariBts ;  the  great  practical  improver  of  the  horticulture  of 
Ireland ;  the  benefactor  of  our  peasantry,  who  has  done  much  both  towards 
relieving  them  from  want,  and  weaning  them  from  turbulence,  by  teaching  them 
to  make  two  heads  of  cabbage  grow^  where  but  one  grew  before. 

But  look  a  little  closer  at  him,  and  say  whether  something  is  not  discermble 
in  his  countenance,  higher  and  better  than  the  talents,  (excellent  though  they  be,) 
by  which  he  has  so  honourably  distinguished  himself  as  the  reformer  and  the 
enricher  of  our  kitchen  gardens  ?  Is  there  not  there,  sly  humour,  refined  taste, 
and  a  stirring,  practical,  untiring  benevolence,  which  appropriates  every  faculty 
which  he  possesses,  with  a  jealous  scrupulosity,  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  all  around  him  ? 

Little  does  the  farmer  know  that  his  teacher,  who  assumes  the  frieze,  and 
directs  him  not  only  when  but  how  he  is  to  till  his  land  with  most  advantage,  is 
a  gentleman,  by  birth,  by  education,  by  manner,  by  attainments  ;  whose  accom- 
plishments add  grace  to  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  most  elegant,  while  his  mental 
and  moral  qualities  impart  an  additional  value  to  the  instruction  to  be  derived 
firom  the  society  of  the  most  enlightened. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Hickey  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  great  respectability,  and 
of  much  literary  taste,  who  was,  for  nearly  half  a  centiury,  the  possessor  of  a 
valuable  benefice  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  His  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
was  educated,  partly  in  our  University,  and  partly  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  obtained  some  distinction  in  both. 

We  know  not  the  motives  which  led  Mr.  Hickey  to  take  his  degree  in  the 
English  University ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  residence  in  the  sister  country 
gave  that  peculiar  turn  to  his  thoughts  which  has  since  rendered  him  so  largely 
a  benefactor  to  Ireland.  He  could  not  but  observe  the  strong  contrast  between 
the  husbandry  of  the  English  and  that  of  the  Irish  farmers ;  nor  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  superior  comfort  and  respectability  of  the  former  was  mi^y 
traceable  to  his  superior  skill  as  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Could  Paddy  be  but 
taught  and  induced  to  attend  to  his  rotation  of  crops  with  the  steadiness  of 
plodding  John,  he  would  soon,  he  thought,  experience  a  vast  improvement  m 
his  condition,  which  would  not  only  be  a  positive  blessing  in  itself,  but  furnish 
the  basis  for  all  other  improvement.  Accordingly,  with  the  ardour  and  benevo- 
■  lence  characteristic  of  his  nature,  he  applied  himself  to  the  acqmsition  of  sa&k 
knowledge  respecting  the  most  improved  and  beneficial  modes  of  husbandry,  as 
,  might  be  communicable,  in  a  cheap  and  simple  form,  to  the  occupants  of  a  lew 
acres ;  and  the  first  little  work  in  wbich  his  studies  eventuated,  was  sucoessfiil 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectation.  Edition  after  edition  rapidly  disi^ipeared ; 
and  such  was  the  sale,  that  the  "  Hints"  were  stereotyped  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  now  constitute  a  text-book  to  all  those  of  the  farming  class  who 
are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  improvement. 

v^fie  had  been  in  holy  orders  for  some  time  before  his  little  T»<^"nM  of  hiishaiidry 
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Appeared  \  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dread  of  being  thought  unprofessional 
was  amongst  the  motives  which  led  him  to  adopt  his,  nom  de  guerre^  Martin 
Doyle ;  as  well  as  the  belief  that  the  advice  which  he  tendered  would  be  taken 
better  by  the  Irish  cultivators,  if  it  appeared  to  come  from  one  of  themselves. 
Martin  now  became  an  established  authority.  His  maxims  were  read  and 
pondered  by  hundreds  in  his  own  neighbourhood  who  little  suspected  the  source 
from  which  they  cflme.  We  cannot  entirely  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story 
that  is  told  of  a  colloquy  which  he  had  with  his  own  gardener ;  but  it  has  the 
character  of  veresimilitude,  and  may  be  given  as  exemplifying  the  popularity  of 
his  little  treatise,  and  at  the  same  time  how^little  he  was  himself  suspected  as 
its  author.  *^  John,'*  he  said,  "  why  did  you  not  observe  my  directions  respecting 
the  succession  of  peas  ?*'  ^^  Because,  your  reverence,  they  were  not  right.** 
**  Not  right  I  What  do  you  mean  ?'*  "  Oh  I  sir,  sure  here*s  a  book,"  (producing 
Martin  Doyle*s  ''  Hints"  with  evident  marks  that  it  had  been  purchased  for  use 
rather  than  for  ornament,)  ^^  which  tells  us  all  about  it ;  and  Fm  sure  it  can't 
be  wrong,  for  the  gardener  at  the  great  house  tould  me  that  it  has  all  the  latest 
improvements."  His  reverence  is  said  to  have  presently  become  placable. 
What  he  observed  immediately  in  reply,  we  know  not ; — but  doubtless  it  was 
equaUy  dignified  and  forbearing  ;  and,  unless  a  heavy  tankard  of  home-brewed 
ale,  to  drink  the  health  of  Martin  Doyle,  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  cause  of 
offence,  we  know  not  that  the  offending  functionary  had  any  reason  to  complain 
of  the  weight  of  his  indignation. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought,  that,  in  thus  assuming  an  incognito  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  valuable  instruction  to  his  coimtrymen,  in  matters  of  a  secular 
nature,  he  was  at  all  unmindful  of  his  higher  duties.  Those  who  know  Mr. 
Rickey  best,  bear  witness  to  his  activity  as  a  parochial  clergyman,  and  to  the 
zeal,  not  without  knowledge,  by  which  he  interested  himself  in  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  all  those  entrusted  to  his  charge.  His  attainments  enabled  him  to 
impart,  with  peculiar  grace  and  unction,  instruction  of  the  highest  order  to  the 
Tery  highest ;  while  a  gentle,  unaffected  familiarity  of  address,  and  simplicity  of 
manner,  caused  him  to  be  welcomed  as  the  kindly  monitor  by  the  humblest  and 
the  least  civilized  of  his  people.  His  intelligent  and  directing  mind  was  not 
more  visible  in  the  kitchen  garden,  than  in  the  parochial  school ;  nor  were  the 
weeds  which  deformed  and  exhausted  the  soil,  more  carefully  expelled  from  the 
one,  than  the  vice  by  which  society  is  infected  and  chai*acter  degraded,  were 
'carefully  eradicated  from  the  other. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Ferns  (no  incompetent  judge,  or  niggard  rewarder  of 
merit*)  long  esteemed  and  valued  Mr.  Hickey,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
liis  clergy ;  and  testified  his  value  by  conferring  upon  him  the  preferment  which 
be  at  present  holds.  We  need  not  add,  that  he  is  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all 
around  him. 

The  **  Hints"  were  not  the  only  contributions  of  Martin  Doyle  to  the  humble 
practical  agriculturists  of  Ireland.  Various  other  little  works,  having  the  same 
object,  were,  from  time  to  time,  the  produce  of  his  pen  ;  and  they  were  all  well 
received,  and  abundantly  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
His  latest  effort  in  that  line  assumed  a  bulkier  shape,  and  a  more  ambitious 

•  Why  doet  not  hit  dutinguished  son  collect  the  works,  and  pive  the  public  a  brief 
memoir  of  one  of  the  most  laborious,  ditinteretted,  judicious  and  discriroioatiog  prelates 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland? 
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charactflr  than  any  of  the  preceding ;  bemg  no  leaa  than  *'  A  Cjclopttdia  of 
Practical  Agriculture  ;'*  and  which  is  well  calculated  to  he  useful*  as  a  book  of 
reference,  in  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

He  has,  we  understand,  at  present,  in  a  considerable  state  of  fbrwardness,  if 
not  actually  passing  through  the  press,  a  little  work  in  which  he  will  appear 
more  in  his  strictly  professional  character,  as  a  moral  and  religious  instructor. 
He  has  taken  up  some  of  the  parables  of  our  blessed  Lord,  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  practical  illustrations  of  them ;  which  he  does  by  depictments  of 
character,  which  can  scarcely,  we  hear,  &il  to  be  interesting  from  their  oorret- 
pondence  with  truth  and  nature.  His  object  is,  to  g^uard  against  a  vast  i^»pro> 
priation  of  scriptural  promises  to  cases  to  which  they  do  not  apply;  as  well  as 
to  exhibit,  in  a  lively  point  of  view,  the  vices  against  which  our  Lord  would 
put  his  hearers  upon  their  g^uard,  and  the  virtues  which  they  should  cultivate 
and  cherish.  We  shall  only  add  a  hope,  that  when  the  sower  thus  goea  forth 
to  sow,  his  labours  may  be  productive  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Hickey,  in  every  thing  that  he  has  as  yet  written,  is  just 
what  it  should  be,  **  proper  words  in  proper  places."  He  is  neither  diflfuae,  nor 
laboured,  nor  ambitious,  nor  obscure ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  clear,  simple,  correct, 
and  even  elegant,  to  a  degree  that  bespeaks  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  taste, 
quite  as  much  as  the  matter  of  his  several  treatises  gives  evidence  of  the  skill 
and  the  knowledge  of  a  practical  farmer.  We  are  desirous,  we  oonfess,  of 
seeing  him  in  the  new  character  which  he  is  about  to  assume ;  and  feel  not  a 
littie  interested  in  the  success  of  an  effort  to  do  for  the  minds  of  our  peasantry 
what  he  has  already  done  for  the  soil  of  the  country,  and  shewing  them,  at  leasts 
that  "  more  excellent  way"  in  which,  if  they  walk,  they  shall  have  contentment 
and  peace. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  many  adverse  influences  which  must  obstruct  the 
efforts  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  diffusing,  no  matter  how 
unpolemically,  or  how  much  soever  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  love,  those  scriptural 
truths  which  might  act  with  a  reclaiming  and  purifying  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  benighted  peasantry  of  Ireland.  The  black  sun  in  Indian  mythology, 
which  wells  out  darkness,  is  not  an  inapt  similitude  of  that  perverted  system  of 
religion  which  teaches  its  votaries  to  hate  the  light,  and  which  will  not  suffer 
them  to  come  into  the  light,  lest  its  abominations  should  be  discovered.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  would  say  to  our  friend  Martin,  "  Be  of  good  cheer  ;**  and 
advise  him,  unhesitatingly,  "  to  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters  ;*'  for  sure  we 
are,  that  however  the  malice  of  men  may  cause  them  to  rage  and  swell,  '<  he 
will  find  it  after  many  days."  We  now  take  our  leave  of  him  with  a  hope,  ibt^ 
as  he  begun  by  speeding  the  plough,  he  may  end  by  enlightening  the  benigfatad 
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ababian,  persian  and  turkish  poetry. 

Aristotle. 


Those  intelligent  and  tasteful  few  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  the 
papers  contributed  by  us  to  this  Maga- 
zine will  remember  that  two  years  ago 
we   passed  a  high  encomium  on  the 
Poetry  of  the  Eastern  nations,  quali- 
fied by  something  tantamount  to  a  de- 
claration that  that  Poetry  could  not 
be  translated  with  effect  into  English. 
With  considerable  experience  to  sus- 
tain U89  we  are  now  enabled  to  affirm 
for  truth  what  was  then  mere  matter 
of  opinion.     Our  own  translations  may 
appear   to   some  to   establish   a  case 
against  us,  but  the  explanation  which 
we  have  from  the  beg^ning  professed 
ourselves  ready  to  afford  with  respect 
to  these  is  confessed  by  all  to  whom  we 
have  communicated  the  substance  of  it 
to  be,  if  anything,  rather  a  corrobora- 
tion than  a  contradiction  of  our  asser- 
tion— the  degpree  of  credence  due  to 
which  of  course  must  be  determined  in 
the  usual  way — that  is  by  examining 
into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  thing 
asserted.  Of  the  result  we  can  have  no 
i^prehension.      We     have    bestowed 
time  and  thought  on  this  subject — we 
have  had  every  facility  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  information  bearing  upon  it^ 
we  have  not  allowed  ourself  to  be 
biassed  by  any  predisposition  of  mind 
or  temperament.     Our  conclusion  is  a 
xnatored  one :  we  state,  and  we  chal- 
lenge the  entire  world  of  linguists  and 
litterateurs  to  refute  the  statement,  that 
Oriental  Poetry  is  not  fairly  readable 
in  an  English  translation, — that  there 
is  no  practicability   of   idiomatically 
translating  it  with  effect  into  our  lan- 
guage—perhaps into  any  of  our  lan- 
guages.    We  do  not  question  the  qua- 
Imcations  of   the  translator  for    his 
office  ;  he  may  be  a  man — though  the 
contingency  seems  remote  and  phan- 
tomy — to  rival  Anster:   all   that  we 
mean  to  aver  is  that  Oriental  Poetry 
apparelled  in  a  western  dress  becomes 


essentially  unrecognisable,  forfeits  its 
identity,  ceases  to  be  an  intelligible 
object  of  apprehension  to  the  under- 
standing. It  must  be  read  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and,  ce  qui  est  plus  et  pire^  it  must 
be  studied  in  it ;  for  the  bare  reading 
will  not  answer.  The  student  is  not  to 
flatter  himself  into  the  belief thatbecause 
he  has  rattled  through  a  Persian  gram- 
mar and  skimmed  Richardson*s  Dis- 
sertation the  business  is  accomplished 
and  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  but 
-take  his  MS.  in  hand  and  loll  on  his 
ottoman.  A  severe  initiation  awaits  him. 
He  must  for  a  season  renounce  his 
country,  divest  himself  of  his  educa- 
tional prejudices,  forego  his  indivi- 
duality, and  become,  like  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson, "a  Mussulman  true  and  sworn.** 
Over  the  wide  gulf  by  which  we  of 
Europe  are  severed  from  the  Eastern 
nations  in  religious  worship,  modes  of 
thoughts  and  habits  of  feeling,  and  in 
the  governments,  customs  and  social 
systems  that  spring  out  of  these  and 
react  upon  them  sans  intermission,  no 
bridge  is  thrown — the  enthusiast  must 
plunge  into  its  depths  and  scale  the 
opposite  steep,  or  abandon  his  purpose 
for  ever.  If  he  would  appreciate  Ori- 
ental Poetry,  if  he  would  even  make 
any  approach  to  understanding  it,  he 
must  first  disencumber  himself  of  all 
the  old  rags  of  his  Europeanism  and 
scatter  them  to  the  winds.  He  must 
act  in  the  spirit  of  Goethe's  maxim—* 

Wer  den  Dichter  will  venteben 
Mom  In  Diehtenlande  geben.* 

He  must  be  satisfied  to  accept  sounds 
for  symbols,  influences  for  ideas,  and 
dreams  for  tangibilities.  He  must  in 
fine  begin  his  poetical  education  afresh^ 
with  the  Moallakat  as  his  primer  and 
the  Koran  for  his  /itytit  ^Cx«f;  and 
after  a  series  of  years,  (industry,  com- 
mentators and  opium  in  the  meantime 
assisting),  he  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
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Who  would  the  Poet  nndentand 
Mvit  enter  fini  the  Po«t*i  Land. 
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boast  that  he  has  measured  the  height, 
lengthy  breadth  and  circumference  of 
the  Great  Temple  in  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  Bakki  and  the  soul  of  Hafiz 
are  enshrined,  and  beyond  the  extreme 
outer  porch  or  Ethnic  Forecourt  of 
which  none  save  those  who  have  served 
a  like  probationary  apprenticeship  to 
the  Genius  of  Orientalism  have  ever 
been  permitted  to  advance. 

But  our  testimony  to  even  the 
abstract  excellence  of  Oriental  Poetry 
must  be  taken  with  some  limitation. 
There  is  no  question  that  even  where 
that  poetry  ceases  to  be  incomprehensi- 
ble its  beauty  is  of  a  nature  to  be  but 
imperfectly  tested  by  any  of  those  stan- 
dards that  we  commonly  apply  to  the 
merits  of  poetical  composition  among 
ourselves.  Eastern  Poetry  is  at  the 
best  what  the  old  schoolmen  would 
have  called  an  ens  rationis — a  lawless, 
unfixable,  ghostlike  thins,  irreducible ' 
to  rule,  tmamenable  to  criticism,  and  in 
its  constituent  elements  as  little  to  be 
trusted  for  permanence  as  the  colors  of 
the  cameleon  or  the  tableaux  of  the 
kaleidoscope.  It  Is  occasionally  gra- 
phic enough — can  on  most  occasions 
De  admired  for  euphony — and  may  at 
intervals  exhibit  sublimity; — but  the 
great  irradiating  light  of  Imagination 
is  not  there ; — the  highest  of  the  facul- 
ties, the  very  pillar  of  Genius,  the  vi- 
vifying soul  of  Thought,  the  power 
upon  which  Poetry  is  dependent  for 
its  ethereality,  and  without  which  it 
dwindles  into  a  most  monotonous  and 
mechanical  process  of  mind,  is  want- 
ing ;  and  the  •'  long-resounding  march 
and  energy  immense"  of  compound  epi- 
thets and  sonorous  polysyllaoles  make 
us  but  indifferent  amends  for  its  ab- 
sence. It  may  appear  singular  that 
notwithstanding  this  important  defi- 
ciency Eastern  Poetry  should  be  in- 
vested with  an  irresistible  charm  for 
most  Mooslem  readers.  Yetitpower- 
iullv  excites  them  ;  it  summons  to  the 
surface  every  finer  as  well  as  fiercer  sen- 
sibility lurkmg  in  the  depths  of  their 
nature ;  it  transports  them  beyond 
themselves  with  sensations  which  they 
themselves  are  as  unable  to  account  for 
as  to  control.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to 
succinctly  describe  the  difference  be- 
tween this  poetry  and  our  own  we 
should  say  that  the  latter  depends 
chiefly  upon  jKrpression,  but  the  former  - 
chiefly  upon  impression.  It  is  true 
that  Expreanon  always  proposet  Im« 


pression  as  its  end,  and  that  Impression 
is  producible  only  through  the  agency 
of  Expression  ;  but  what  we  mean  to 
assert  is  that  whereas  in  the  West  strict 
attention  to  the  modes  and  accidents 
of  Expression  is  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  Impression,  in  the  East 
it  seems  almost  wholly  superfluous.  How 
the  Mohammedan  poet  treats  his  theme 
is  a  matter  of  slight  consequence.  The 
only  thing  likely  to  puzzle  his  readers 
would  be  mystification ;  and  that  he 
cannot  employ,  because  he  knows  no- 
thing about  it :  in  his  darkest  opacities 
his  good  faith  and  single-mindedness 
are  still  transparent :  he  may  be  some- 
times silly  ;  he  is  always  serious  ;  and, 
being  so,  it  is  wonderful  to  what  an 
extent  his  very  niaiseries  will  tell  in  his 
fkvor.  He  sonnetizes  his  mistress's 
face  and  of  course  compares  it  to  the 
sun :  so  far  well,  but  the  sun  probably 
suggests,  as  it  did  to  Hamlet,  tne  image 
of  a  dead  dog ;  and  without  more  ado 
we  have  '•  the  god  kissing  the  carrion.** 
Among  us,  with  whom  coherence  and 
consistency  of  thought  and  diction  are 
fast  growing  into  a  positive  nuisancei 
this  incongruous  combination  would  be 
at  once  ascribed  to  mental  imbecility  \ 
but  the  Turk  well  knows  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aw  readers  will  help  them 
to  a  far  more  liberal  conclusion — and 
so  it  does :  they  look  on  the  passage  as 
mystical — it  was  perhaps  designed  to 
serve  as  a  type  of  the  alliance  often 
subsisting  where  least  suspected  be- 
tween Genius  and  Idiotcy — or  else 
there  may  be  real  poetical  beauty  in 
the  specimen  of  bathos  before  them— 
or  possibly  they  cannot  fathom  the 
drift  of  the  poet — or  finally  all  is  right 
and  as  it  ought  to  be,  whatever  they 
may  think  or  feel  to  the  contrary. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Mooslem  has 
more  faith,  humanly  speaking,  than 
the  Englishman.  It  is  an  easier  task 
to  satisfy  him.  He  reverences  with 
deeper  emotion,  cherishes  sympathies 
more  comprehensive,  has  a  roomier 
capacity  for  the  reception  of  mysteries 
of  all  sorts.  He  does  not  start  ob- 
jections, and  moot  evidences,  and  ba- 
lance probabilities,  and  wrangle  and 
"cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair." 
Not  he:  of  such  huxtering  andshabbi- 
ness  his  soul  has  an  intuitive  con- 
tempt. He  takes  higher  ground.  He 
knows  that  the  Abstract  and  the 
Possible  bold  unconditional  charters 
from  the  hand  of  Deity,  aad  tliat  way 
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attempt  to  circumsoribe  their  domaiii 
is  the  climax  of  impious  folly.  He 
b  a  philosopher — not  a  pur-blind 
analyst  of  some  incontrovertible  axiom 
— ^not  a  groping  investigator  Into  noon- 
day facts — but  a  ffenuine,  generous^ 
downright,  unsophisticated*  catholic 
philosopher.  It  would  never  occur 
to  him  to  immure  himself  within  a 
given  circle  of  petty  practicabilities^ 
and  there  sit  down  to  mumble  the  cud 
of  his  own  starveling  experiences,  in 
the  belief  that  the  world  produced 
nothing  else  or  better  to  feast  upon. 
There  is  no  persuading  him  that  Infi- 
nity can  be  fkthomed  by  means  of  a 
pocket-plummet,  or  that  a  pennyworth 
of  packthread  will  suffice  to  span  God's 
Universe.  He  is  one  of  Nature's  me^ 
taphysiciaas :  with  the  bewildering  fact 
of  Hb  Own  Existence  for  ever  before 
him — and  not  Kant*s  whole  library 
oouldmake  him  question  that — all  other 
miracles  are  comparatively  common- 
place ;  he  has  got  indubitable  hold  of 
the  first  and  largest  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  univenal  incomprehensibili- 
ties, and  so  long  as  he  keeps  tugging  at 
that  he  knows  that  the  rest  of  the  chain 
must  be  somewhere  or  other.  With 
that  noble  instinct  so  conspicuous  in  all 
lofty  intellectual  and  moral  natures— 
and  which  has  equally  with  their  genius 
contributed  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  the  three  greatest  of  created  human 
iQinds — Plato,  Shakspeare  and  Bacon 
— he  casts  himself  on  the  omnipotence 
of  Providence  for  the  realization  of  the 
Ideal.  The  voice  of  all  ages  calls  out 
to  him  in  the  solemn  language  of 
Schiller,-. 

Da  masst  glaaben,  da  mnszt  wafreo, 
Denn  die  Gutter  leihn  keio  Pfand : 
Nor  ein  Wander  knnn  dich  tragen 
In  das  arhono  Wunderland* 

His  is  a  devout,  dreamy,  all-embrac- 
ing, far-wandering,  extra-mundane 
imagination.  He  **•  doffs  the  world  and 
bids  it  pass:'*  and  hence  it  is  that  he 
is  always  tranquil,  always  untouchable, 
always  ready  to  trust  both  in  and 
against  appearances,  to  believe  in  a 
soul  of  Beauty  beneath  ribs  of  clay, 
and  to  construe  even  the  apparent  sen- 
ilities  of  others  into  lessons  of  wisdom 
worthy  the  admiration  of  the  latest 


posterity.  Hence  it  is — to  come  round 
to  our  startinff-point — ^that  all  he  reads 
is  sacred  in  his  estimation — his  notion 
being  that  whatever  its  character,  whe- 
ther it  be  mean  or  magnificent^  clear 
or  clouded,  the  inspiration  of  an  oracle 
or  the  bleating  of  a  mooncalf,  it  is  in- 
trinsically valuable  as  developing  a  cer- 
tain phasis  of  the  human  intellect. 
His  prerogative,  which  he  exercises 
very  quietly,  is,  after  the  manner  of 
Byron's  Greek  laureate,  to  ^^make 
mental  increment  of  everythii^g,  iron% 
the  high  lyrical  to  the  low  rational ;" 
and  his  conviction  seems  to  be  that  he 
does  but  bare  justice  to  the  poet  in  di- 
verting into  Uie  tortuous  channels  of 
his  own  mind  those  misty  currents 
of  fancy  which  would  otherwise  flow 
on  and  lose  themselves  in  the  ocean  of 
oblivion. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  obvious  that 
in  the  translations  we  are  about  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  certain  unfamiliar 
forms  of  thought  and  expression  may 
be  looked  for,  and  will  in  fact  be  un- 
avoidable. His  tolerance  of  these  is 
of  course  already  bespoken  ;  but  there 
is  another  topic  that  we  should  wish  to 
enlarge  upon,  if  our  space  did  not  for- 
bid us  to  do  more  than  briefly  advert 
to  it — we  mean  the  national  character- 
istics of  the  diverse  poetries  of  the 
East.  We  have  for  conciseness*  sake 
included  all  these  poetries  under  the 
general  term  Oriental,  but  it  should  be 
understood  that  although  there  are 
many  common  traits  of  resemblance 
among  them,  there  are  also  a  sufficient 
number  of  distinguishing  qualities  to 
confer  upon  each  a  chso'acter  of  its 
own.  The  Arabian,  Persian  and 
Turkish  poetries  do  not  constitute  one 
literature.  It  is  questioned  even  whe- 
ther thev  be  the  offspring  of  the  same 
parent  literature.  Augustus  Schlegel 
it  is  true  supposes  the  Turkish  to  be 
sprung  from  the  Persian  ;  but  he  re- 

tects  the  assumption  that  there  is  any 
>ond  of  affinity  between  the  Persian 
and  Arabic ;  and  Von  Hammer  at- 
tempts to  establish  an  individuality  for 
each  of  the  three,  though  he  too  a^its 
that  Turkish  poetry  derives  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  its  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence from  its  judicious  imitation  of 
first-rate  Persian  Models.  Those  great 


*  ThoQ  ronst  believe,  thou  mutt  hazard,  for  the  Gods  lend  no  pledge,  (t.  e.  give 
no  security.)  Fsiih  io  the  Miraculous  can  alone  transport  thee  into  the  lovely  Land 
of  the  Itincnloos. 
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Orientalists  have  formed  their  con- 
clusions chiefly  from  historical  data ; 
but  it  is  not  oiir  purpose  to  enter  here 
into  any  examination  of  the  arguments 
they  have  adduced  in  support  of  them. 
As  far  however  as  internal  evidence 
has  assisted  us  in  coming  to  a  decision 
oar  views  almost  entirely  coincide  with 
theirs ;  and  we  think  we  may  calculate 
upon  a  correspondence  of  opinion  in 
the  enlightened  reader  when  he  shall 
have  considered  the  separate  charac- 
teristics by  which  each  poetry  is  mark- 
ed.  We  would  state  them  as  follows .  — 

I. — The  characteristics  of  Arabian 
poetry  are  boldness  of  expression,  irre- 
strainable  and  irregular  vigour  of 
thought,  deep  and  passionate  tender- 
ness, elegiacal  melancholy,  redundance 
of  imagery,  and  great  general  force, 
too  often  expending  itself  upon  trifles, 
and  at  all  times  hurrying  the  theme 
along  with  a  rapidity  which  leaves  the 
reader  scarcely  time  or  power  to  scru- 
tinise its  defects. 

II, — The  characteristics  of  Persian 
poetry  are  airiness,  grace,  a  spirit  of 


triumphant  joyousness,  alternating  with 
gloom  and  apprehension,  though  never 
verging  on  despair,  gaiety,  sadness, 
mingled  gaiety  and  sadness,  wit,  melo- 
dy  of  versification,  bacchanalian  mirth- 
fulness  ;  and  in  the  more  elaborate 
poems  metaphysical  subtlety,luxuriance 
of  descriptive  power,  and  prodigality 
rather  than  energy  of  language. 

III. — The  characteristics  of  Turkish 
or  Osmanlee  poetry  are  a  tendency  to 
mysticism,  intense  devotional  fervour, 
metaphysical  obscurity,  whimsical  com- 
binations of  fancy,  want  of  coherence, 
tenderness,  plaintiveness,  wit,  satire, 
pomp  of  description,  and  sometimes  a 
proneness  in  the  poet  to  indulge  in 
puerile  abstractions  and  egotistical 
vauntings. 

As  a  sample  of  the  Persian  the  fol- 
lowing Kasscedeh  from  the  Deewaun 
of  Aboul-Kazim  will  please  at  least 
all  who  have  an  ear  for  harmony  in 
rhythm :  it  is  strictly  speaking,  a  song, 
and  was  meant  for  the  Kimantzee^  or 
lute.  The  festival-time  of  Nourouziz 
which  it  celebrates  occurs  in  Spring. 


PERSIAN. 

«  Fasslee  behar  irdee  yene  ore  eiledee  ruchzar  goL** 

Joy  for  the  Joyless !     The  Season  of  Dews  is 
Dropping  its  blooms  like  the  pearls  of  Ormooz*iz. 
Lo !  the  bright  sun,  as  of  old,  reinfuses 
Life  into  Death,  and  Earth  welcomes  Nourooz*iz ! 

CTior, — Raise  the  glad  chorus  in  praise  of  Nourooz'iz! 
Allah  be  blcss*d  for  the  Days  of  Nourooz'iz ! 
Now  is  Earth  Eden,  for  Nature  diffuses 
Love,  as  their  soul,  through  the  Days  of  Noxurooz'iz ! 

Now,  like  a  lover,  the  Nightingale  woos  his 
Bride,  the  young  Rose,  whom  he  fondly  accuses  ; 
Now  the  thin  lily  each  tripping  foot  bruises 
Sends  up  its  tribute  of  sweets  to  Nourooz'iz. 

CTiqr, — Raise  the  elad  chorus  in  praise  of  Nourooz*iz ! 
Allah  be  blessM  for  the  Days  of  Nourooz'iz ! 
Time  grows  indulgent,  and  tenderly  uses 
Earth  and  her  gifts  in  the  Days  of  Nouroozlz ! 

Holidays  these,  in  which  every  one  cruises 
Over  what  Ocean  of  Pleasure  he  chooses ; 
Business  is  banished  and  Idlesse  pursues  his 
Fancies  unchecked  in  the  Days  of  Nourooz'iz. 

C%or.— Raise  the  glad  chorus  in  praise  of  Nourooziz ! 
Allah  be  bless'd  for  the  Days  of  Nourooz'iz ! 
Base  is  the  niggard  who  counts  what  he  loses 
While  he  ei^joys  the  gay  Days  of  Nourooz*ui  I 
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O,  ye  dull  doctors,  who,  shrouded  like  Druzes,* 
Blind  yourselves  writing  what  no  one  peruses. 
Drowsy-eyed  chymists  and  poet-recluzes. 
Come,  and  rejoice  in  the  smiles  of  Nourooz'iz  I 

Chor, — Raise  the  glad  chorus  in  praise  of  Nourooz'iz ! 
Allah  he  blessed  for  the  Days  of  Nourooz'iz  I 
Chill  is  the  cell  where  Philosophy  muses, 
Therefore  be  fools  in  the  Days  of  Nourooz'iz! 

Kazim  I  each  pearlet  thy  poesy  strews  is 
Cheap  at  a  diadem's  value,  or  whose  is  ? 
Banlooipt  of  taste  is  the  dunce  who  refuses 
Verses  like  thine  when  their  theme  is  Nourooz'iz  I 

C%(7r.— Raise  the  glad  chorus  in  praise  of  Nourooz'iz  t 
Allah  be  bless'd  for  the  Days  of  Nourooz'iz  I 
Raise  the  glad  chorus,  for  nothing  excuses 
Grief  in  the  Festival  Days  of  Nourooz'iz ! 

Turn  we  now   to    Arabia.      The  melancholy  strain,  and  was  doubtless 
spirit  we  summon  from   his  far-away  *«  Of  moodier  textare  from  hU  earliest  day*' 

wanderings  among  **  Bagdad's  shrines  than  the  Kizzilbash  ;  yet  is  he  not  the 

of  fretted  gold"    speaks  in  a  more  less  poetical. 

Cjbe  l&iaik  of  ^oc5(tan|ar^38(Ila|^« 

ARABIAN. 

«  Midjmereen  zereenee  mSehri  tshark  gird&un  eledi.** 

The  pall  of  the  sunset  fell 

Vermilioning  Earth  and  Water ; 
The  bulbul's  melody  broke  from  the  dell— 
A  song  to  the  rose,  the  Summer's  daughter !— 
The  lullful  music  of  Teeoreez'-|-  flow 

Was  blended  with  echoes  from  many  a  mosque, 
A^  the  Mooezeen  chaunted  the  Allah^Uulah :% 
Yet  my  heart  in  that  hour  was  low, 

For  I  stood  in  a  ruined  kiosk— 
O  !  my  heart  in  that  hour  was  low, 
For  I  stood  in  the  ruined  Kiosk 

Of  the  Khalif  Moostanzar-Billah, 
I  mused  alone  in  that  ruined  kiosk 

On  the  mighty  Moostanzar-Billah  ! 

His  eye  was  the  cup  of  DjemsheedJ— 
His  sword  was  misheathed  lightnmg— 
His  books  will  be  treasures  of  wisdom  to  read 
As  long  as  the  bones  of  the  Just  lie  whitening. 
The  sunbeams  diamonded  mosque  and  mart, 
Their  fires  lay  bright  over  lake  and  bosk. 
They  flooded  each  gorgeous  turreted  villa ; 
Yet  they  rained  no  light  on  my  heart 
As  I  gazed  on  that  ruined  kiosk ; 


*  The  Druses  are  remarkable  for  their  secluded  habits ;  and  both  sexes  alike  wear 
Teils  in  public.  t  Tiirris. 

\  AUah-^l-iBah,  la-iUah-il-AUah ;   Allah  is  the  only  god,  there  is  no  pod  but  Allah. 

J  The  earliest  historical  king  of  Persia :  his  control  was  absolute  over  Genii  and 
men.  A  hundred  marvellous  tales  are  told  of  his  celebrated  cup  or  goblet,  which  used 
to  dazzle  all  who  looked  on  it,  and  has  often  been  employed  by  the  poets  to  furnish  a 
ttflnlW  for  •  bright  eye. 
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O  t  they  rained  no  light  on  my  heart 
As  I  gaaed  on  the  rained  Kiosk 

Of  the  Khalif  Moostanzab^Billah  ; 
Grief  darkened  my  heart  ai  I  trod  the  Kiosk 

Of  the  noble  Moostanzar-Billah  I 

We  weep  not  the  flowret  that  dies. 
We  monm  not  the  mouldering  marble  ; 
New  columns  as  lofty  shall  stand  in  the  skies. 
To  roses  as  young  shall  the  nightingale  warble ; 
Oh  no  I  the  loss  that  awakes  our  dole 
Is  the  Man,  the  Genius,  the  moral  Kolosk,* 
The  nation*s  Deerekf  and  Armadilla-^ 
These  thoughts  arose  in  my  soul 

As  I  trod  that  ruined  kiosk, 
Such  thoughts  arose  in  my  soul 
As  I  paced  the  ruined  Kiosk 
Of  the  Khalif  Moostanzar-Billah  ; 
I  sorrowed,  but  less  for  the  ruined  Kiosk 

Than  the  gifted  Moostanzar-Billah. 

Came  Night  with  his  congress  of  stars. 
And  the  moon  in  her  moumftil  glory : 
O,  Time,  I  exclaimed,  thou  art  just  I     Nothing  bars 
The  Great  from  the  Temple  of  Story ; — 
But  the  Destinies  oyer  in  unison  bind 

The  cypress  and  laurel ;  and  saye  in  the  dusk 
Of  the  sepulchre  Fame  writes  no  BismiUah  It 
So  sad  was  the  mood  of  my  mind 

On  leaying  that  ruined  kiosk. 
So  dark  was  the  mood  of  my  mind 
As  I  left  the  ruined  Kiosk 
Of  the  Khalif  Moostanzar-Billah  ; 
I  sighed  as  I  turned  from  the  ruined  Kiosk 

Of  the  yanished  Moostanzar-Billah. 


[April 


*''•  Saye  in  the  dusk  of  the  sepulchre 
Fame  writes  no  BismiUah/*  Not  so 
fast,  friend.  That  is  the  popular  no- 
tion, bat  a  yery  erroneous  one.  Eyery 
man  of  sense  knows  that  nothing  can 
be  commoner  than  the  acquisition 
during  one's  lifetime  of  even  a  painful 
superabundance  of  notoriety.  Ask 
Bulwer,  O'Connell,  Paganini,  Van 
Amburgh,  Oursel^  &c.  If  a  few 
dreamers  chuse  to  place  themseWes 
two  or  three  centuries  in  adyance  of 
their  era,  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 


The  fault  is  clearly  their  own,  not 
that  of  the  age.  They  are  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  be  heard  distinctly 
when  they  harangue.  Not,  after  all, 
that  we  suppose  Moostanzar-Billah, 
with  his  great  saucer  eye,  to  haye  been 
one  of  these ;  in  fact,  we  question 
whether  he  was  ever  very  famous, 
alive  or  dead  ;  and  we  incline  to  think 
you  have  egregiously  overrated  him.$ 
But  enough,  for  we  hear  somebody 
groaning  our  sentiments — le  void  qtd 
vient. 


•  Tower.  f  Pi^ar. 

I  In  the  Name  of  God :— the  usual  commencement  of  every  great  Oriental  poem. 

§  Moostanzar-Billab  was  the  thirty-sixth  Khalif  of  the  Abbasseedian  dynasty,  and 

began  his  prosperous  reign  in   1224.     **  Tous  lea  hi8torien^"  observes  D'Herbelot, 

« conviennent  que  ce   Khalife   surpassa  tous  ses  pr^decesseurs  en  cl^mence  et   en 

liberality."     With  every  disposition  however  to  do  him  justice,  we  cannot  find  that  he 

left  any  more  enduring  record  of  his  existence  behind  him  than  some  public  edifices 

and  colleges,  which  were  founded  in  his  reign.     There  were  two  other  Khalifs,  both 

of  Egypt,  who  bore  the  title  of  Moostanzar-Billah  (s.  «.  Supported  by  God,)  and  one 

of  these,  the  fifth  Khalif  of  the  Fateemites,  appears  to  have  acquired  considerable 

repotatioo  both  as  a  poet  and  a  warrior.     An  allusion  to  the  Arabian  Moostannr^ 

BiUah  mBj  be  found  in  the  T^sond  ond  One  /Vi^A<s— -aee  voL  I.  Story  of  ike  JBMer. 
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A&ABIAN. 

■'  Ab^m  thoer&ree  kildM  Uhark^n  dilinee  pir  tab.** 

My  heart  is  as  a  House  of  Groans 
From  dusky  eve  to  dawning  grey ; 
AUah.  Allah  hul 
The  glazed  flesn  on  my  staring  bones 
Grows  black  and  blacker  with  decay ; 

Allah,  AlUhhul 
Yet  am  I  none  whom  Death  may  slay ; 
I  am  spared  to  suifer  and  to  warn ; 

Allah,  Allah  hul 
My  lashless  eyes  are  parched  to  horn 
With  weeping  for  my  sin  alway ; 
Allah,  Allah  hu  I 
For  blood,  hot  blood  that  no  man  sees^ 

The  blood  of  one  I  slew 
Bums  on  my  hands— >!  cry  therefiSre, 
Ail  night  long,  on  my  knees, 
Evennore, 
Allah,  Allah  hn! 

Because  I  slew  him  over  wine. 
Because  I  struck  him  down  at  night, 
Allah,  AUidihul 
Because  he  died  and  made  no  sign, 
His  blood  is  always  in  my  sight ; 

Allah,  AUahhul 
Because  I  raised  my  arm  to  smite 
While  the  foul  cup  was  at  his  lips, 

Allah,  Allah  hu  1 
Because  /wrought  his  soul*8  edipie 
He  comes  between  me  and  the  Light ; 
Allah,  Allah  hu  I 
His  is  the  form  my  terror  sees. 

The  sinner  that  I  slew ; 
My  rending  cry  is  still  therefore, 
AU^night  long,  on  my  knees. 
Evermore, 
Allah,  Allah  hu  I 

Under  the  all-just  Heaven's  expanse 
There  is  for  me  no  resting-spot ; 
Allah,  Allah  hu ! 
I  dread  Man's  vengeful  countenance. 
The  smiles  of  Woman  win  me  not ; 

Allah,  Allah  hu  I 
I  wander  among  graves  where  rot 
The  carcases  of  leprous  men ; 

AUah,  Allah  hu ! 
I  house  me  in  the  dragon's  den 

Till  Evening  darkens  grove  and  grot ; 
Allah,  Allah  hu! 
But  bootless  all  I — Who  penance  drees 

Must  dree  it  his  life  through  ; 
My  heartwrung  cry  is  still  therefore. 
All  night  long,  on  my  knees, 
Evermore, 
Allah,  AUah  hu  I 
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The  silks  that  swathe  my  hall  deewfin* 
Are  damaskeened  with  moons  of  gold : 
Allah,  Allah  hu ! 
Musk-roses  from  my  Gulistanf 
Fill  vases  of  Egyptian  mould ; 

AUah,  Allah  hu ! 
The  Koran's  treasures  lie  unrolled 
Near  where  my  radiant  nightlamp  bums ; 

AUah,  Allah  hu  I 
Around  me  rows  of  silver  urns 
Perfume  the  air  with  odours  old ; 
Allah,  Alhih  hu ! 
But  what  avail  these  luxuries  ? 

The  blood  of  him  I  slew 
Bums  red  on  all—- 1  crv  therefore, 
AU  night  long,  on  my  knees, 
Evermore, 
Allah,  Allah  hu! 

Can  Sultans,  can  the  Guilty  Rich 

Purchase  with  mines  and  thrones  a  draught 
Allah,  Allah  hu  I 
From  that  NutiUianj:  fount  of  which 

The  Conscience-tortured  whilome  quaffed  ? 

AUah,  Allah  hu ! 
Vwn  dream  I     Power,  Glory,  Riches,  Craft, 
Prove  magnets  for  the  Sword  of  Wrath ; 

Allah,  Allah  hu ! 
Thomplant  Man's  last  and  kmpless  path. 
And  barb  the  Slaying  Angel's  shaft ; 
AUah,  Allah  hu  1      - 
O I  the  Bloodguilty  ever  sees 

But  sights  that  make  him  rue. 
As  I  do  now,  and  cry  therefore. 
All  night  long,  on  my  knees. 
Evermore, 
Allah,  Allah  hu ! 


[April 


In  contrast  with  this  vivid  picture 
of  remorse  and  voluntary  humiliation 
may  be  placed  another — that  of  the 
well-fed,  insoucieux,  self-sufficient  Os- 
manlee  Durweesh,  pharisaically  thank- 
ing God  for  his  exemption  from  the 
troubles  that  beset  the  common-souled, 


tuimoiling,  "dirt-eating"  herd  whom 
he  greatly  patronises  when  he  con- 
descends to  call  them  fellow-creatures. 
Pity  that  (to  borrow  from  another 
poet)  erderler  dunveesh  ishiga  olvb 
dsmi  kul-khdn,  even  dQrwe^shes  must 
go  down  to. the  House  of  Dust  I 


CSrjMuel  &s  tit  9uv\Bttib  d^aitrCtreetr,  oC  ISltej^. 

TUaUSH. 

'( MiDoeti  Chudaye  ei  dil  her  dnneh  minDetnm  yok** 

I  give  God  thanks  for  this,  that  I 

Am  no  low  slipper-licker's  debtor. 
If  Heaven  itself  toere  not  so  high 

I  scarce  could  bear  to  rest  its  debtor. 


•  Sofa. 


f  Rose-garden. 


f  Lethean. 
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A  DiSrweesh  am  I — nought  beside — 

I  miffht  be  worse,  and  may  be  better  ;* 
But  one  thought  sweus  mj  heart  with  pride — 

I  am  no  man*s  tool  and  no  man's  debtor. 
I  am  sleek  and  stout — ^my  face  b  bright — 

No  cares  corrode,  no  vices  fetter 
My  cushioned  soul ; — I  snore  at  night 

But  never  yet  was  opium*s  debtor. 
I  love  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon, 

When  Summer  goes  I  much  regret  her. 
But  who  holds  Kxpf  or  robs  Karoon} 

I  don't  much  care— I'm  not  their  debtor. 
So  writeth  Mahmoud  Fakrideed 

In  this  his  lay,  or  lilt,  or  letter. 
Which  he  or  she  that  runs  may  read, 

And  be  therefor  perchance  his  debtor. 

Has  the  reader  any  notion  of  a  but  stammering  assiunes  in  the  East 

Stammering    Ghazzel  ?       Most    pro-  a  much  more  definite  character  than 

bobly  not.     Byron*s  line—-  this  ;   there  is  far  greater  facility  in 

U  thy  faeeUke  thy  mother*!,  my  ftlr  child  f  detecting  its  individuality  amon^  the 

is  a  stammerer,  we  admit ;   and  the  ^^^^^  ^^rms  of  poetical  composition — 

noble  bard  elsewhere  says—  ^^  ^^^^  **  ^^  *  different  thing.     Take 

1  am  doobtfal  of  theiframmar  ^he  following  specimen  of  it. 

Of  the  last  phnM»  whieh  makee  the  atanxa 


TURKISH. 

*'  Oile  fermestim-ki-idrak  et-me-tim  doun-ya  nedir  !'*§ 

I  am  so— >drunk — that  I  ca— <;a — I  cannot 

Make  out — what — the— fun — is— at  ■  all  t 
Ca— cannot  say  if— this  pla — this  pla — planet 

Be  an — gu — lar — square — or — a  ball. 
Nin— pom— cooks— nin — com — ^poops — tell  us  that — Fancy 

And  Judg — ment — are  "  drowned — in  the— bowl ;" 
All  round  my — ^turban  I — *tis  Necro — ma — mancy 

That — gets — the  blind  side  of — the  soul  I 
Happy's  the — tippler — who— stammers  no — nothing, 

Whose — ^tongue — when  he — moistens  it— lags  t 
I  am — for  one — too — too  faw — fond  of— clothing 

My — tipsy — ideas — in — rags. 
I  am— the  pote — am  the  poet — Foo — zooli— 

A  genius — and — no  mis — mis — take- 
Taking  the — world — ^raaather  coo — coo — coo — coolly, 

And  com — monly  wi — wide  awake. 
Any— chap — dying  to  view — to — to  see  me 

Will — catch  me — at  Stoo — Stiss — Stambool, 
Where, — though  I — seem  now — somewhat— dreamy. 

Hell  find — I'm  not — qui-^uite  a— fool  1 


•  He  was  afterwards  made  Sheikh  of  one  of  Suleinum's  Persian  Convents. 

f  The  mountain  which  surrounds  the  earth  and  contains  the  treasures  of  the  Pre* 
Adamite  Saltans. 

\  The  Core  of  the  Old  Tettament,  whom  the  Mooslemin  believe  to  have  been 
a  sorcerer,  and  to  have  amassed  immense  richet  by  means  of  his  magical  practices. 

$  Litendlji  I  am  to  drunk  that  I  cannot  tell  what  place  the  world  is. 
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Passing  over  a  crowd  of  names,  and 
among  others  Sadikideed,  bearing  the 
somewhat  singular  title  of  "  B^fgar  of 
the   Falcon  of  the  High  Sultan  and 


Beggar  of  Bm^s,*'  (ShahJtashee 
Hasretee  davoer  Kalender,  u  Kalendari 
Kalender)  and  Lameeah^  who  writes 
to  Sultan  Suleiman    . 


Dakel  eder  khuldi  berine  kassrinoon  her  sofasseef 
Rakss  umrur  hauzoon  itjinda  mikr  u  mah  ssubh  u  mesa. 

Every  sofa  in  thy  palace  goes  before  thee  into  Paradise ; 

The  sun  and  moon  dance  in  thy  water-bowl  morning  and  evening  ;* 


and  also  that  most  harum-scarum  of 
poets,  Habshee,  who  having  lost  an 
eye  in  a  scuffle>  was  asked  bv  Ibrahim 
rasha,  "  Where  is  thine  other  eye  ?" 
and  making  answer,  "  It  grew  tired  of 
stoppuig  at  home  in  the  socket,  and 


flew  out  to  see  the  world ;"  was  im- 
prboned  ten  years  for  his  wit  in  the 
Tower  of  Hero  and  Leander,  where  he 
daily  gave  a  vent  to  his  feelingps  in 
such  verses  as  the  following — 


I  will  grroan,  till  every  stone  in  this  cold  prison-tower  shall  weep^ 

I  will  cry,  till  Earth  and  -Sky,  and  each  dark-rolling  hour  shall  weep* 

I  will  make,  that  hearts  shall  break,  and  even  the  dewless  flower  shall  weep. 

Yea*  for  me,  the  wronged  Habshee,  both  Mussulman  and  Giaour  shall  weep ! 


Passing  over  these  and  twenty  others^ 
with  a  nod  of  recognition  to  the  cele- 
brated poet  and  artist  Penahee,  who, 
says  Aasheek,  "broke  the  pencils  of 
the  Frank  painters,  and  by  painting  a 
single  rose-leaf  could  metamorphose 
Winter  into  Spring," — ^we  come  to 
Ahm^dee,  of  whom  Ssfiadee  relates 
the  following  anecdote.-  The  great 
Tartar  conqueror  Timour  lenk,f  bein^ 
on  his  march  through  Anadoli,  halted 
for  a  while  at  Amasia,  where  Ahmedee 
lived ;  and  the  poet  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  him  with  akasseedeh. 
This  led  to  fur^er  intimacies,  Timour 
being  a  patron  of  literary  men ;  and 
one  day  when  both  were  in  the  bath 
the  monarch  amused  himself  by  put- 
ting crotchetty  questions  to  Ahmedee, 
and  laughing  at  his  answers.  "'  Sup- 
pose now,"  said  he,  pointing  to  tne 
surroimding  attendants,  **you  were 
required  to  value  these  beautiful  boys, 
how  much  would  you  say  each  was 
worth?"  Ahmedee  answered  with 
becoming  gravity,  estimating  one  at  a 
camel-load  of  silver,  another  at  six 
bushels  of  pearls,  a  third  at  forty  gold 
wedges,  and  so  made  the  circuit  of  the 
ring.  "  Very  fair,"  said  Timour,  and 
now  tell  me,  •*  What  do  you  value  Me 
at?"  "  Four  and  twenty  aspers,*' 
replied  the  poet,  "  no  more  and  no  less.*' 
"Whatr*    cried    Timour,    laughing, 


"  why  the  shirt  I  have  on  me  is  worth 
that^'  '<  Do  you  really  think  so?"  asked 
Ahmedee,  with  the  greatest  appa- 
rent simplicity — "  at  that  rate  you  must 
be  worth  noUiing>  for  I  included  the 
shirt  in  the  valuation  !"  Much  to  his 
credit,  Timour,  instead  of  being  angry, 
applauded  and  rewarded  the  wit  and 
boldness  of  the  poet.  Of  Ahmedee's 
contemporary,  Sheekhee,  on  whom 
Murad  I.  conferred  a  viziership,  Ssaa- 
dee  has  also  recorded  an  amusing  anec- 
dote. In  the  early  part  of  his  career 
Sheekhee  suffered  much  from  a  com- 
plaint in  the  eyes,  and,  being  very  poor, 
ne  was  so  inconsequent  as  to  open  a 
tookyan  for  the  sale  of  eye-water.  The 
price  was  an  asper  a  bottle.  One  day, 
however,  a  stranger,  passing  by  and 
observing  the  bloodshot  eyes  of  the 
poet,  stopped  to  purchase  a  bottle,  and 
m  paying  for  it  laid  down  two  aspers. 
"  I  charge  but  one  asper,"  said  Shee- 
khee, "  do  you  not  know  that  ?"  "  Cer- 
tainly I  know  it,*'  said  the  stranger, 
"  and  therefore  you  see  I  give  you  a 
second."  "Give  me  a  second!" 
replied  Sheekhee  angrily, ''  for  what  ?" 
"  To  enable  you  to  buy  one  of  your  own 
bottles,  my  friend,"  replied  the  other 
coolly,  "  and  cure  yourself !"  The  poet 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  shut  up  his 
tookyan* 

Turn  we  now  again  to  our  songs-. 


*  Tb«re*t  not  a  bow«r  in  Eden  but  thy  tofiu  have  a  place  io. 
And  the  moon  and  sun  dance  mght  vadmomin^  in  thy  wash-hand  basin. 
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and  here  we  have  jiut  found  one  faj     reoalf  to  us  that  of  our  early  ^ToritOf 
Baba  Khodjee^  by  him  whose  simple,      Metastasio— 
truthfiily  yet  not  mipoetical  philosophy 

Siam  nm  all*  onde  algenU 

Laaciatt  ia  abbandoao :  , 

Impetuoti  venti 
I  nottri  aiettii  wmo : 

Ogni  dilttto  ^  ■coglio^ 

Tntto  la  Tito  lA  mar. 

ramsiAK. 
«  KttllQii  tcheyin  yerdihU  ilia  asslaabL*** 

Allah  Akbar  1+ 
All  things  Tanish  after  brm  careering ; 
Down  one  gulf  Life's  myriad  barks  are  steering ; 
Headlong  mortal  1  hast  thou  ears  fbr  heariiw  ? 
Pause !     Be  wise  1    The  Night»  thy  Night*  u  nearing  1 

Night  is  nearing  1 

Allah  Akbar  t 
Towards  the  Darkness  whence  no  ray  is  peering^ 
Towards  the  Void  from  which  no  voice  comes  cheering. 
Move  the  countless  Doomed*— none  volunteering—- 
While  the  Winds  rise  and  the  Night  is  nearing  I 

Night  is  nearing  1 

Allah  Akbar ! 
See  the  pidace*dome  its  pride  uprearlng 
One  fleet  hour,  then  darxly  disappearing! 
So  must  all  of  Lofty  or  Endearing 
Fade,  fail,  fall ;— to  all  the  Night  is  neari!^  t 

Night  is  nearing  1 

AUah  Akbar! 
Then,  since  nought  alndee,  but  all  is  veering, 
Flee  a  world  which  Sin  is  hourly  searing. 
Only  so  mayest  front  thy  fate  unfearing 
When  Life  wanes,  and  Death,  like  Ni^t,  is  nearing  I 

Night  is  nearing ! 

There  is  a  calm  yet  powerfiil  solem*  shudder  as  we  think,  on  the  lines  of 
nity  about  this :  it  is  like  a  voice  from  the  English  poet*  borrowed  from  Mas- 
the  world  of  spirits.     We  think,  and      sillon— 

Our  pathway  leads  but  to  a  precipice, 
And  all  must  follow,  fearful  as  it  is, 
From  the  first  step  *tts  known— but*  no  delay ! 
On  !  *tis  decreed!— We  falter — and  obey.t 

After  such  an  appeal  to  their  feelings  will  sympathise  with  the  spirit  of  our 
as  immortal  beings  it  seems  almost  a  next  extract.  These  war-songs ! — oh  1 
profanity  to   hope  that   our  readers      these  war-songs  !— 

**  Faut-il  toujours  combattre  et  chanter  sa  victoire  ?" 


•  Viz.  Every  thing  at  length  reiams  to  its  first  ekments,    Thia  U»a^  Kx«&c2a« 
being  from  tha  Koraib 

/  Grwt  20  God.  \  RogeTt*!  HuiRtta  Life. 
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ARABIAN. 

'<  Her  nefz  halee  dil-«ela  bnnee.'* 

Hark  I  the  clangorous  music  of  hoofs ! 
Hark  the  Kheerawa&n  whoop,  Ya  Hu  I 
I  start  from  a  vision — and  lo!  the  roofs 

Of  Bazra*  gleam  in  the  moonlight  blue  I 
Gone,  gone  is  that  dreambom  glow  1 
And  the  urns  of  my  eyes  overflow,*!- 
For  these  juggles  of  Slumber  send 

Me  back  to  the  Abbasseeds*  reign. 
When  I  dwelt  as  a  Daunishmend^ 
In  the  College  of  Rhan'oazanb. 

O  !  golden  and  riotous  time  I 
If  Death  be  to-night  my  desire 
I  charae  not  the  guilt  on  my  manhood's  prime— 

Thou  drankest  the  blood  of  my  heart — which  was  fire  1 
My  soul  was  as  buoyant  as  air. 
My  books  made  the  chief  of  my  care. 
Till  Love  came,  like  Lightning,  to  rend 

My  bosom  and  madden  my  brain, 
When  I  dwelt  as  a  Daunishmend 
In  the  College  of  Rhan'gazane. 

Habere  was  the  child  of  the  Yaour,^ 
But  the  Wahlahees  warred  upon  him : 
Flames  rose  round  his  home  in  the  morning  hour. 
Till  the  bloodshot  sun  waxed  wan  and  dim ! 
Accurst  be  that  treacherous  horde  t 
An  Arab  should  trust  to  his  sword  I 
No  Mooslem  was  thenceforth  her  friend. 

And  I  knelt  at  her  feet  in  vain — 
I  was  banned  as  a  Daunishmend 
Of  the  College  of  Rhan^gazane. 

What  boots  it  to  brood  upon  Wrong? 
To  pine  till  the  heart  be  unmanned  ? 
Hurrah  I  the  world,  woman-like,  stoops  to  the  Strong, 
Aud  natural  is  steel  to  the  Kheerawaiin's  hand ! 
No  longer  was  Beauty  my  star — 
I  harnessed  my  spirit  for  War, 
O,  I  swore  by  the  Koran  to  bend 

The  necks  of  the  haughty  Profane, 
While  yet  but  a  Daunishmend 
Of  the  College  of  Rhan*gazane. 

Bear  witness,  Ghazaul  and  Koruth, 
If  that  oath  was  not  cancelled  in  gore  I 
But,  years  will  exhaust  the  fierce  fever  of  Youth, 

And  my  sword  ran  to  rust  ere  I  counted  two-score. 

•  Balsora. 
•(•   Toldi  tsheshmim  kadehinum  kanlereeli. 
The  goblet  of  ray  eye«  is  full  of  tear& 

I  Student.  $  Unbeliever ,— in  Tarkish  JJjfaattrf  or  Oiaour. 
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Arabian^  PeniaUf  and  TurkUh  Poetty. 

I  had  friends^ — Arabs^  Kheerawatms,  Greek^^— 
I  had  wives, — not  to  name  odaleeks — 
They  preached  ;  I  forbore  to  contend ; 

I  was  curbed,  as  the  steed  by  the  rein : 
So  tame  grew  the  Daunishmend 
Of  the  College  of  Rran*o\zane  ! 
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How  Time,  as  a  giant,  outruns 

Our  wishes,  our  ardours,  our  schemes  I 
Now  cypresses  darken  the  graves  of  my  sons. 

And  my  own  life  of  Life  is  no  more — save  in  dreams. 
Mash  masha  /*  Plough,  deeplier  plough 
Thy  farrows,  Old  Age,  in  my  brow  1 

For  never  till  Being  shall  end 
Will  the  feelings  revive  again 

I  had  when  a  Daunishmend 
In  the  College  of  Rran'gazane  I 


A  ditty  somewhat  similar  to  this,  as 
far  as  the  Student's  Lament  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  mournful  truth  that 

ThcMre  nms  throngh  all  the  Dellt  of  Time 
"So  stream  like  Youth  again,- 

is  The  Time  of  the  Barmecides^  which 
we  published  some  months  back,  but  in 
such  suspicious  company  that  it  pro- 
bably remained  unread,  except  by  the 
few — very  few — persons  who  have  al- 
ways beueved  us  too  honorable    to 


attempt  imposing  on  or  mystifying  the 

Eublic.  We  now  therefore  take  the 
berty  to  re-introduce  the  poem  to 
general  notice,  embellished  with  im- 
provements, merely  premising  that  if 
any  lady  or  gentleman  wish  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  original— or  indeed  of  any 
original  of  any  of  our  oversettings — 
we  are  quite  ready  to  come  forward 
and  treat: — terms  cash,  except  to 
young  ladies. 


ARABIAN. 

«  Hudukabar  dakkish,  deelabar  peerisb.'* 

My  eyes  are  filmed,  my  beard  is  grey, 

1  am  bowed  with  the  weight  of  vears ; 
I  would  I  were  stretched  in  my  bed  of  clay, 

With  my  long-lost  youth's  compeers ! 
For  back  to  the  Past,  though  the  thought  brings  woe. 

My  memory  ever  glides, — 
To  the  old,  old  time,  long,  long  ago. 

The  Time  of  the  Barmecides ! 
To  the  old,  old  time,  long,  long  ago. 

The  Time  of  the  Barmecides. 

Then  Youth  was  mine,  and  a  fierce  wild  will. 

And  an  iron  arm  in  war. 
And  a  fleet  foot  high  upon  Ishkar's  hill. 

When  the  watch-lights  glimmered  afiu*, 

*  An  equivalent  to  the  EDgliah  *<  No  more  !**  or  «  Enough  !** 

\  The  Baramekee,  or  Barmecides,  were  the  moat  illustrious  of  the  Arabian  nobles 
for  hospitality,  intelligence  and  valon  Their  downfal,  which  was  effected  by  court 
intriguea,  occorred  in  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Haroun  AlkRasheed,  about  the  be« 
ginnug  of  the  ninth  century. 
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And  a  barb  as  fiery  m  any  I  know 

That  Khoord*  or  Beddaween  rides^ 
Ere  my  friendi  lay  low, — long,  long  ago^ 

In  the  Tune  of  the  Barmecides, 
Ere  my  friends  lay  low, — ^long,  long  ago. 

In  the  Time  of  the  Barmecides. 

One  golden  cyamf  illumed  my  board. 

One  silver  zhaunt  was  there  ; 
At  hand  my  tried  Karamanian  sword 

Lav  always  bright  and  bare, 
For  uiose  were  days  when  the  angry  blow 

Supplanted  the  word  that  chides, — 
*  When  hearts  could  glow — ^lonff,  long  ago. 

In  the  Time  of  the  Barmecides, 
When  hearts  could  glow — long,  long  ago. 

In  the  Time  of  the  Barmecides. 

Through  city  and  desert  my  mates  and  I 

Were  free  to  rove  and  roam. 
Oar  diapered  canopy  the  deep  of  the  sky, 

Or  the  roof  of  the  palace-dome<^ 
O I  ours  was  that  vivid  life  to  and  fro 

Whioh  onlv  Sloth  derides : — $ 
Men  spent  Life  so,  long,  long  ago. 

In  the  Time  of  the  Barmecides, 
Men  spent  Life  so,  long,  long  ago. 

In  the  Time  of  the  Barmecides. 

I  see  rich  Bagdad  onoe  agen* 

With  its  turrets  of  Moorish  mould. 
And  the  Khalifs  twice  five  hundred  men,|| 

Whose  binishes^  flamed  with  gold ; 
I  call  up  a  many  a  gorgeous  show 

Which  the  Pall  of  Oblivion  hides- 
All  passed  like  snow,  lonff,  long  ago. 

With  the  Time  of  the  Barmecides ; 
All  passed  like  snow,  long,  long  ago, 

With  the  Time  of  the  Barmecides  I 

But  mine  eye  u  dim,  and  my  beard  is  grey. 

And  I  bend  with  the  weight  of  years  t*-* 
Mm^I  soon  go  down  to  the  House  of  Clay 

Where  slumber  my  Youth's  compeers  1 
For  with  them  and  the  Past,  though  the  thought  wakes  woe. 

My  memory  ever  abidea, 
And  I  mourn  for  the  times  gone  long  ago. 

For  the  Times  of  the  Barmecides ! 
I  mourn  for  the  times  gone  long  ago. 

For  the  Times  of  the  Barmecides ! 

From  the  Deewaun  of  Abdul  Wa-      tarikhs,  and  fifty  four  rubayats,  we 
heedi,  comprising  thirty   kasseedehs,      extract  the  following — 
two    hundred    ghazzels,    twenty-nine 

•  Syrian.  f  Goblet.         \  Dish, 

$  Though  ilaggardt  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chace, 
And  marvel  mok  tho^i  \m^  Uiair  easy  chair. 


I  Hiabody-guMd.  ^  C«w5Br|-d«iauu 
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IN  PRAISE  or  THE  WORLD-RENOWKSD  FOUNTAIN  AK'bINAR^  AT  ADRUNOPLl. 

TURnSH. 

'<  Noorkutnlur  atjdte  didi  shebiiAm  netareenL" 

The  dark  red  wine  of  Mom  is  flowing  ;  dew-beads  gem  the  lily. 

As  yet  the  dells  are  steeping  stilljy 
Save  where  the  bulbul  warbles  low  a  soulml  melody ; — 
Come  stranger,  now, — and,  wouldst  thou  see 
That  glorious  Fountain  which  not  Earth  can  par. 
Behold  it  at  Adreen,  in  Ak-binarI 

Bright  streamlets  rill  through  Paradise,  and  Khee8*r  guards  thebr  waters 

For  Heaven's  immortal  sons  and  daughters, 
And  bright  were  those  that  gushed  of  old  from  Ssaleh's  rocky  mount : 
But  wouldst  thou  see  that  brighter  Fount 
Whose  dullest  bubble  sparkles  like  a  star. 
Behold  it  at  Adreen,  in  Ak-binar  1 

Great  Sultan  Ahmed,  king  of  men,  the  builder  of  this  wonder, 

May  spread  his  fame  through  Earth  in  thunder. 
And  bloody  skulls  may  pave  the  path  soft  roses  now  bestrew  ; 
But,  pious  Moeslem,  wouldst  thou  view 
A  trophy  nobler  than  aught  won  in  War, 
Behold  it  at  Adreen,  in  Ak-binar  ! 

Man  is  a  pilgrim  amid  worlds— a  child  that  seeks  his  Father- 
Few  be  the  flowers  his  hand  can  gather ; 
Yet  here  I  gaze  on  sights  that  seem  to  mortal  eyes  divine, 
And,  wanderer  I  wouldst  thou  banquet  thine 
Upon  the  fairest  Fountain  near  or  far, 
Behold  it  at  Adreen,  in  Ak-binar! 

I  know  that  Joy  bums  out  like  oil, — .that  after  a  few  morrows 

Grey  Age  will  come  with  many  sorrows, 
But  Skukur'  Allah  1  Thanks  to  God  !  Where  Destiny  may  lead 
I  reck  not  (saith  Abdool  Waheed) 
Since  Death  aione — perhaps  not  Death — can  mar 
My  memory  of  Adreen  and  Ak-binar  I 

We  are  barren  of  love  this  month  to  kind.     Meantime,  let  us  see  what  saith 

a  degree  of  aridity — but  no  matter :  our  friend  Foozooli,  now,  to  his  credit, 

we  propose  to  handle  that  attractive  as  sober  as  a  Munsterman. 
theme  yet  so  as  to  electrify  woman- 

TURKISH. 

«  Etel  kittabbri  ushak  Bacbtin  kara  yaimishler.  '* 

From  Eternity  the  Course  of  Love  was  writ  on  leaves  of  Snow, 
Hence  it  wanders  like  a  vagrant  when  the  Winds  of  Coldness  blow. 
And  the  Lamp  of  Love  is  pale  and  chill  where  Constancv  is  weak. 
And  the  Lily  comes  to  pine  upon  deserted  Beauty's  cheek.  • 

From  Eternity  th^  Might  of  Love  was  writ  on  leaves  of  Fire, 
Hence  the  Soul  of  Love  in  spiral  flames  would  mount  for  ever  higher. 
And  the  vermil  Sun  of  Eden  won,  leaves  Hope  no  more  to  ««fiV 
And  the  damask  Bose  aMeodf  h«r  tfaron«  oa  nap]^  Bea^uV^'t^  (^«^. 
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From  Eternity  the  Fate  of  Love  was  writ  on  leaves  of  Gloom, 
For  the  Ni^ht  of  its  Decay  must  come,  and  Darkness  build  its  tomb. 
Then  the  Waste  of  Life,  a  Garden  once,  again  is  black  and  bleak^ 
And  the  Raven  Tresses  moumingly  o*ershadow  Beauty's  cheek. 

O  !  the  jovs  of  Love  are  sweet  and  false — are  sorrows  in  di^uise. 
Like  the  cheating  wealth  of  golden  Eve,  ere  Night  breaks  up  the  skies. 
If  the  graves  of  Earth  were  opened,  O I  if  Hades  could  but  speak, 
What  a  world  of  ruined  souls  would  curse  the  ^heen  of  Beaut)r's  check ! 

But  we  really  must  rest,  or  some  throujrh  a    pump;    and    pumps    are 

screw  in  our  rhythmical    machinery  frangible  articles.     We  conclude  with 

will  drop  out.     Hippocreue  may  be  some  half-dozen  epigrammatic    frag- 

inexhaustible,  but  it  flows  up  to  Us  ments. 

Medreamt  I  was  in  Paradise,  and  there,  a-drinking  wine^ 

I  saw  our  Father  Adam,  with  his  flowing  golden  hair — 

O,  Father !  was  mv  greeting,  my  heart  is  faint  with  care ; 

Toll  me,  tell  ine,  are  the  Mooslemin  of  AUlya  sons  of  thine  ? 

But  the  Noble  Senior  frowned,  and  his  wavy  golden  hair 

Grew  black  as  clouds  at  Evening,  when  thunder  thrills  the  air. 

No !  the  Mooslemin  of  Afilya  I  disown  for  sons  of  mine  I 

Then  methought  I  wept  and  beat  my  breast,  and  begged  of  him  a  sign. 

O,  swear  it  Father  Adam !     So,  dilating  out,  he  sware— 

If  the  Mooslemin  of  Aflly««stan  be  kith  or  kin  of  mine 

Let  dust  for  ever  darken  the  glory  of  my  hair ! 

JfvonH  nulla  JfttftH* 

Beware  of  blindly  trusting 
To  outward  art 

And  specious  sheen. 
For  Vice  is  oft  encrusting 
The  hollow  heart 

Within  unseen. 
See  that  black  pool  below  thee  I 
There  Heaven  sleeps 
In  golden  fire. 
Yet,  whatsoe'er  they  show  thee, 
The  mirror's  deeps 

Are  slime  and  mire. 

The  characters  the  slight  reed*  traces 

Remain  indelible  through  ages ; 
Strange,  then,  that  Time  so  soon  efiaces 

What  Feeling  writes  on  Memory's  pages  I 

9  Jf'oM  ^ftt. 

The  Fowl  are  by  no  means  as  rife  as  the  Fair 
•  In  the  beautinil  region  of  Yemen  ; 

I  saw  but  six  geese  and  three  turkey-poults  there 
Though  the  markets  were  swarmmg  with  women. 


*  KalmHf  the  Ronao  calmma. 
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Your  baggers  of  snipe  mightn't  like  to  exist 

In  a  country  so  gameless  and  sunny, 
But  Yemen's  the  ground  for  the  capital-ist 

Who  has  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  money  I 

0n  tie  3Emam  tfbus^untr. 

Our  Moofti*8 — Imam  can  I  call  him  ? 
Holds  a  pleasant  fiuth  indeed ! 

Most  compendious,  if  not  splendid  .— 
"  Omur,  Olum,  Allah,  Ailem"* 
Comprehends,  he  says,  his  creed : 
Quaere — does  he  comprehend  it  ? 

Co  a  Cttrit6$]b  Sutj^or. 

That  none  may  dub  thee  tactless  dimdVhead, 
Confine  thy  pen  to  light  chit-chat, 
And  rattle  on  as  might  a  letter  ; 
For  ninety-nine  of  every  Hundred 

Hate  Learning,  and,  what's  more  than  that. 
The  hundredth  man  likes  berresh*!-  better. 

Co  ^nltan  ifHnrati  SS. 

Earth  sees  in  thee 

Her  Destiny  :t 
Thou  standest  as  the  Pole — and  she 

Resembles 
The  Needle,  for  she  turns  to  thee. 

And  trembles. 

Co  a  i&xMXitx. 

Thou  sighest,  thou  cryest,  "  My  heart  is  a  niin  I" 
Suppose  so : — what  matters  it  ?  Art  thou  so  new  in 

The  Koran  as  not  to 

Have  read  the  old  motto — 
A  treasure  was  found  m  the  midst  of  the  ruinf§ 

Co  9[m(ne,  on  iittin%  jber  a&ont  to  bed  ^tt  i&ixvot. 

Veil  not  thv  mirror,  sweet  Amine, 
Till  Night  shall  also  veil  each  star:— 
Thou  seest  a  two-fold  marvel  there— 
The  only  face  as  fair  as  thine, 
The  only  eyes  that  near  or  far 
Can  gaze  on  thine  without  despair! 

Before  encasing  our  pen  we  cannot  been  left  to  fight  our  Oriental  battle 

avoid  adverting  with   regret  to    the  single-handed  ?      According   to   Val- 

apathy  of  our  contemporaries,  English  lancey  every  Irishman  is  an  Arab.  Yet, 

and  Irish,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  what  Irishman  has  come  forward  to 

literature.  Eastern  and  Western.     Is  second  our  exertions  ?     The  whole  of 

it  not  shameful  that  we  should  have  the  reviewing  press  has  nobly  sustained 

*  Life,  Death,  God,  WoHd.        f  ^  preparation  of  opium. 
i  MundmmhmJhtany.       i  Xot^  IMsn  mtiehfUn  wu  Sindu  in  uriSSfk^ 
Vol.  XV,  a  t^ 
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US — indeed  has  landed  us  altogether 
beyond  our  deserts ;  and  we  thankfallj 
acknowledge  the  obligation.  But  what 
we  want  and  demand  is  active  co- 
operation. We  have  looked  for  that 
in  vain ;  and  why  we  cannot  under- 
stand. What  is  the  reason  that  no 
Toice  has  issued  from  anv  of  our  aca- 
demies  or  coUeges  ?     What  spell  has 


paralysed  among  us  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  led  Bowring  to  the 
farthest  shores  of  the  Danube  in  search 
of  pentameters  and  grave  Anster  power 
to  penetrate  the  darkest  recesses — the 
masonic  crypts— of  Goethe*s  daedal 
mind?  Where  is  such  enthusiasm 
witnessable  to-dav  ? — 


Where  art  thou.  Soul  of  Per- Version  ? 

Where  be  thy  fantasiesjinglish  ? 
Why  lies  intact  so  much  Prussian  and  Persian, 

And  whither  has  fled  Ae  phrase,  *  Done  into  English  ?' 

Up  from  thy  sofa,  Lord  Eoekton  ! 

Marshal  the  Blackies  and  Gillieses! 
Bravo,  Von  BaocKHAUs  !* — give  gold  by  the  wedge  or  ton ! 

Pay,  till  all  Europe  cry  out,  **  What  a  till  is  his !" 

O !  when  Translation's  so  feasible, 

Where  is  the  scamp  would  be  scheming  off? 
Bowring,  you  sponge !  have  you  ceased  to  be  squeezable  ? 

Anster  the  Bland!  what  the  deuce  are  you  dreaming  of? 

*  The  great  European  pablisber,  of  Leipsic,  who  keeps  a  legion  of  translators  in 
pay.  By  the  way,  we^ireglad  to  perceive  that  one  of  these,  our  esteemed  friend 
Baron  Mac  Gackio,  is  bringing  out  Ibn  Khailahan  in  montlily  parts,  a  t  amglaite^ 
This  is  jolly.  Mac  could  not  have  pat  hit  ihureb  on  a  work  more  wanted  than  that 
of  Khailahan,  nor  could  the  Arabian  biographer  be  in  hands  better  able  to  take  his 
likeness  to  a  wrinkle  than  Mac's. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP  A  PORTRAIT  PAINTER. 


NO.  VL — THE  VILLAGE  WONDER. 


I  AM  one  of  the  quietest  men  alive.  I 
have  a  natural  dislike  to  any  kind  of 
noise  or  disturbance,  particularly  with- 
in my  own  dwelling.  An  occasional 
out-door  bustle  is  well  enough ;  it  gives 
a  fillip  to  the  spirits,  and  sets  the 
thoughts  into  brisker  circulation.  A 
stir  in  the  house  where  one  is  a  visitor, 
is  also  bearable.  There  is  a  feeling 
that — beyond  and  apart  from  this — we 
have  a  home  otour  own,  to  which,  when 
we  please,  we  can  retire, and  beat  rest. 
But  anything  which  invades  the  quiet 
of  that  sanctuary,  is  altogether  unen- 
durable ;  or,  at  least,  it  requires  the 
patience  of  Job.  to  bear  it.  I  consider 
that  I  must  be  endued  with  no  small 
portion  of  this  quality,  and  a  spice  of 
Spartan  heroism  into  the  bargain,  when 
I  consent  to  the  introduction,  into  my 
peaceful  mansion,  of  that  revolution, 
that  reign  of  terror,  which  good  house- 
wives denominate  a  *'  thorough  clean- 
ing.*' 


Such  an  infliction  have  I  been  suffer- 
ing under  during  the  last  few  days  ; 
and  I  must  on  this  occasion  have  been 
endued  with  a  double  share  of  self- 
sacrificing  fortitude,  when  1  took  upon 
myseir  the  task  of  overhauling  and 
setting  in  order  that  emporium  of  rub- 
bish, that  ultima  thule  of  confusion, 
y'clept  •*  the  lumber-room."  Are  any 
of  my  readers  so  happy  as  to  possess  a 
dwellins:  without  one  of  those  mysteri- 
ous apartments,  compared  te  which  the 
dark  closet  with  the  skeleton  enshrined 
therein,  or  the  blue  chamber  of  Blue- 
beard, were  mere  trifles  ?  If  such  there 
be,  they  will  not  sympathise  with  me, 
in  the  trouble  brought  upon  me,  by  my 
declaration,  in  an  uulucky  hour,  that 
**  i  would  see  to  that  room  rojselt* 
They  will  feel  no  pity  for  me,  as  I 
crawled  reluctantl/  up  stairs,  pausing 
on  the  landing  to  cast  a  wistful  glance 
on  the  sunbeams  dancing  ou  the  wall, 
bright  tokens  of  the  lovelineta  of  the 
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day  without  doors.     I  might  have  re- 
treated, you  will  say;  but  no — my  pen- 
Dance  was  eeU-imposed,  and  I  scorned 
to  shrink   from   it.     Up,  therefore,   I 
went  to  the  place  of  my  punishment, 
situated,  as  other  sueU  lumber  rooms 
always  are,  at  the  top  of  the  house ; 
and  as   I  opened  the  door,  the  close 
musty  scent  thatSssued   forth   might 
have  daunted  a  stouter  heart  than  mine. 
But  I  was  resolved.     I  marched  man- 
fully in  ;  stumbling  only  three   times 
over  unseen  obstacles  in  my  progress 
to  the  small  window,  whose  snutter  I 
unfastened,  and  thus  let  in  a  flood  of 
glorious  sunlight  on  the  broken  furni- 
ture, the  empty  boxes,  the  dusty,  frame- 
less  pictures,  and  the  maimed  bedstead, 
its  sacking  covered  with   a  confused 
heap  of  old  hangings,  tattered  books, 
crushed  hat-boxes,  and   such  like  in- 
congruous matters,  all   huddled   with 
their  various  defects  out  of  sight,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  equally  out  of 
mind.  There  I  stood  gazing  with  much 
disgust  on  the  scene, bitterly  repenting 
the  temerity  that  had  led  me  to  under- 
take such  an  office  as  the  cleansing  of 
this  Augean  stable, and  wondering  very 
much  *'  at  which  end  I  should  begin. ' 
There  were  numerous  letters  and  bun- 
dles of  papers  heaped   together  in  a 
corner,  and  whilst  stowing  these  away 
in  a  large  useless  chest,  my  eye  lit  on 
one  packet  that,  perhaps,  may  form  the 
basis  of  a  future  narrative.     Not  of  the 
present  one,   however,   for  it   was   a 
framelcss,  half-finished  portrait,  the  up- 
permost of  a  pile  of  dusty  old  paintings 
which   touched   the   magic  spring  of 
memory  in  my  mind,  and  furnished  the 
materials  of  the  history  I  am  about  to 
recount.     Alas,  it  is  a  sad  one  ;  a  re- 
cord of  blighted  hope  and  crushed  am- 
bition.    It  may   be  thoujiht  that  the 
general  tone  of  these  recollections  is 
too  sombre*  but  does  not  the  dark  pre- 
dominate over  the  bright,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  real  life  ? 

About  a  mile  from  my  beloved 
village  of  Scl  worth,  stands  a  farm  house 
of  a  somewhat  peculiar  appearance. 
Its  centre  is  long  and  low,  resembling 
in  shape  a  barn  rather  than  a  dwel- 
ling, but  dotted  with  small  transverse 
windows,  the  lower  range  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  porch  of  the  door,  is  thickly 
wreathed  with  roses  and  clematis. 
Undoubtedly,  for  many  years,  this 
formed  the  only  residence  attached  to 
tiie  farm ;  bttt  the  apirit  of  modern  im- 
proTemeni  haf»  at  aifferent  periods,  in- 


duced the  addition  of  two  gables,  one 
a  little  raided  above  the  thatched  roof 
and  modestly  whitened  to  resemble  the 
walls  of  the  older  part  of  the  building  ; 
while  the  other,  much  taller,  and 
flaunting  in  the  full  glare  of  new  brick 
work,  looks  down  with  something  of 
contempt,  on  the  humbler  portion  of  the 
dwelling.  This  last  addition,  large  as 
it  is,  by  comparison  with  the  remainder 
of  the  house,  consists  only  of  two  rooms, 
one  over  the  other,  which  are  dignified 
by  the  title  of  the  best  parlour  and  bed- 
room. The  land  attached  to  the  house 
is,  perhaps,  rather  too  small  in  extent 
for  this  roomy  habitation,  which  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  garden,  whose 
trees  and  shrubberies  shut  out  the  farm 
yard  and  offices  from  observation. 

For  many  years,  this  spot  was  in  the 
occupation  of  a  family  named  Brook- 
land.  A  long  lease,  granted  to  an 
ancestor,  had  given  the  successive 
occupiers  of  the  farm  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  of  ownership  respecting  it.  Joseph 
Brookland,the  last  tenant,  had  obtained 
a  renewal  of  this  lease  at  a  very  small 
additional  rent ;  and  the  Brooklands 
continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Garden  Farm.  My 
nurrative  takes  me  back  some  thirty 
years  or  more,  to  the  time  when  Josepn 
Brookland,  the  then  occupier  of  tne 
farm,  brought  home  a  second  wife,  the 
ashes  of  his  first  being  scarcely  cold  in 
her  grave. 

Joseph  Brookland  had  married  ten 
years  before,  a  gentle  and  amiable  wo- 
man of  extremely  domestic  habits. 
They  had  three  children,  but  at  the 
time  of  Susan  Brookland's  death  only 
one  survived,  a  little  girl  of  four  years 
old,  named  Constantia.  The  widower 
was  a  man  of  grave  deportment  and  re- 
tired habits,  therefore  the  surprise  of 
our  villagers  was  great,  when  after  a 
somewhat  lengthened  absence  from 
home,  he  wrote  to  his  housekeeper  re- 
questing that  preparations  might  be 
made  for  the  reception  of  himself  and 
his  bride,  and  this  within  a  twelve- 
month af^ter  the  disccasc  of  his  former 
wife.  But  still  greater  was  the  sur- 
prise manifested,  when  the  new  married 
pair  arrived,  and  the  lady  was  presen- 
ted to  the  observation  of  her  future 
nei^  hbours.  This  took  place  in  church, 
for  she  had  only  come  home  on  the  Sa- 
turday evening,  and  even  the  sacredness 
of  the  place,  could  scarcely  check  the 
open  expression  of  astonishment  that 
rose  to  the  tips  of  ltiCM«^^toxV»ifeid^ 
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on  Mrs.  Brookland.  She  was  very 
young,  certainly  not  more  than  nine- 
teen at  the  most,  while  her  husband 
was  considerably  past  forty.  Her  dress 
was  as  simple  in  fashion  as  possible, 
bnt  of  very  fine  materials, — a  snowy 
white  gown,  a  bonnet  of  the  most  de- 
licate straw,  and  a  lace  veil ;  but  these 
were  secondary  attractions — her  face 
and  figure  were  of  such  rare  and  singu- 
lar beauty,  as  to  excite  a  general  feel- 
ing of  surprise  and  admiration.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  clearness  of  her  com- 
plexion, yet  it  was  not  fair,  but  of  that 
soft  brunette,  which  is  oftenest  found 
in  the  native  women  of  Spain,  or 
amongst  the  gipsey  race.  Yet  it  dif- 
fered from  these  in  the  rich  varying 
blush  that  ebbed  and  flowed  in  her  de- 
licate cheek,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  pure  white,  and  "set  colour,*' 
that  was  prevalent  amongst  the  country 
belles,  there  assembled.  Her  eyes  were 
magnificent — dark  as  midnight,  yet  full 
of  life  and  expression.  Her  jet  black 
hair  clustered  in  rich  curls  over  her 
transparent  forehead,  and  one  or  two 
longer  tresses,  strayed  from  beneath  her 
bonnet,  and  almost  touched  her  slender 
waist.  Her  figure  was  not  less  remark- 
able than  her  face  ;  it  was  slight  to  the 
very  verge  of  fragility,  yet  so  elastic 
and  so  gracefully  rounded  that  it  con- 
veyed no  idea  of  delicate  health.  She 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  prayer 
book  with  the  air  of  one  not  much  ac- 
customed to  use  it,  for  she  generally 
appealed  to  her  husband  to  find  the 
place  she  wanted.  Some  of  the  good 
people  immediately  set  her  down  for  a 
dissenter,  and  tiiose  who  were  near  had 
thus  an  opportunity  to  remark  her 
hands,  which  were  as  small  and  fairy 
like  as  hands  could  be,  and  utterly  de- 
void of  ornament,  pave  the  marriage 
ring,  which  shewed  plainly  that  there 
was  no  mistake  as  to  her  identity,  and 
that  this  beautiful  being  was  indeed 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Brookland. 

As  soon  as  the  service  had  concluded 
those  of  the  congregation  with  whom 
Brookland  was  acquainted,  crowded 
round  him  as  much  from  curiosity  as 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  marriage. 
Those  who  had  not  this  privilege  gave 
vent  amongst  themselves  to  their  won- 
der, their  conversation  gradually  mer- 
J^ing  into  a  general  reprobation  of  the 
oily  of  Brookland,  in  marrying  a  girl 
80  young,  and  whose  appearance  be- 
spoke her  80  little  fitted  for  the  sta- 
tion in  which  he  had  placed  her.    But 


despite  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours, 
Joseph  Brookland  and  his  young  wife, 
lived  happily  together,  and  the  little 
Constantia  throve  under  the  kindly 
care  of  her  step-mother,  like  a  flower 
planted  in  a  genial  soil.  She  was  by 
no  means  a  beautiful  child,  but  she  had 
a  warm  and  loving  heart,  and  that 
was  enou<:h  to  win  the  afl>;ctiou  of  a 
young  and  enthusiastic  woman,  such  as 
Adela.  (I  forgot  to  say  that  the  pub- 
lic of  Selworth  had  been  much  scanda- 
lized by  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Brookland 
happening  to  bear  that  romantic  name.) 
She  never  did  one  earthly  thing  that 
the  neighbouring  gossips  accounted 
useful.  She  neither  scolded  her  maids 
nor  superintended  the  dairy,  nor  looked 
after  the  poultry,  unless  the  daily  scat- 
tering of  crumbs  amongst  her  guinea 
fowls  and  bantams,  could  be  classed 
with  the  latter  employment.  But  she 
never  wearied  of  little  Constantia^s 
society,  of  playing  with  her,  walking 
with  her,  working  for  her,  and  dressing 
her,  certainly  in  a  rather  fantastic  style, 
when  compared  to  the  other  children 
around  her,  yet  still  it  was  tasteful  and 
becoming.  She  made  no  pretensions 
to  lady-like  accomplishments,  but  she 
sometimes  sung  the  sweetest  of  airs  to 
the  strangest  of  words  ;  few  of  her  songs 
were  English,  and  the  initiated  who 
heard  them  were  convinced,  they  were 
neither  German,  French  or  Italian. 
If  any  one  enquired  respecting  them, 
she  would  say  while  the  rich  colour 
deepened  in  her  cheek,  **  I  learnt 
them  when  a  child,"  and  this  was  all 
she  could  be  induced  to  say  on  the 
suitject.  There  seemed  indeed  much 
mystery  about  this  lovely  stranger;  do 
parents,  no  brothers  or  sisters  ever  ap- 
peared to  lay  claim  to  the  hospitalities 
of  the  Garden  farm,  and  when  Brook- 
latid  was  questioned  as  to  her  maiden 
name,  he  had  replied  briefly  and  sharply, 
"Adela  Wilson.**  Both  his  manner  and 
hers,  produced  further  enquiry  on  the 
subject,  and  the  surmises  that  arose 
about  Mrs.  Brookland*s  origin  were 
never  entirely  cleared  up.  Some  con- 
jectured her  to  be  a  foreigner,  who  for 
sufficient  reasons  wished  to  conceal  her 
extraction.  But  the  most  prevalent 
rumour  was  that  gipsey  blood  flowed 
in  her  veins,  an  opinion  to  which  her 
dark  complexion,  her  ignorance  of 
household  affairs,  and  the  strange  lan- 
guage of  her  songs,  seemed  to  give 
some  colouring  of  probability.  I  know 
not  how  the  fact  reaUy  stood*  but  rarely 
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it  was  not  impossible  that  a  beautiful 
and  warm  hearted  girl,  should  be  born 
of  such  a  stock  ;  the  only  marvel  was 
that  Joseph  Brookland,  sliould  have 
married  her. 

Some  persons  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  those  amonorst  whom  her  childhood 
had  passed,  had  initiated  her  into  ma- 
gic arts,  which  she  had  exercised  on 
Brookland,  but  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuary,  such  an  idea  was  not  likely  to 
gain  any  very  wide  spread  credence, 
even  in  a  remote  country  place  ;  and 
It  was  laughed  to  scorn  accordingly  by 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  people 
who  thought  there  was  sufficient  ma^ic 
in  such  eyes,  and  such  a  smile  us  Mrs. 
Brooklaud's  to  render  a  recourse  to  su- 
pernatural assistance  unnecessary.  It 
13  truethe  influence  she  obtained  over 
her  husband  wasatmostunboumled.  He 
had  never  been  known  in  his  genera- 
tion as  a  very  liberal  man,  though  he 
was  remarkable  for  integrity  ;  but  his 
fair  young  wife  was  soon  looked  up  to 
by  all  the  poor  of  the  vicinity,  as  their 
certain  benefactress  in  all  times  of 
sickness  and  sorrow,  and  the  stalwart 
form  of  Joseph  himself,  might  generally 
be  seen  escorting  her  on  her  errands  of 
mercy,  one  hand  bearing  a  bundle  of 
clothing,  or  basket  of  provisions,  while 
the  other  as>isted  his  companion  over 
the  various  difnculties  which  abound  in 
our  rou^h  country  paths,  If  the  poor 
could  not  entirely  divest  themselves 
of  the  idea  that  thc^re  was  a  touch  of  the 
superhuman  about  their  beautiful  visi- 
tant, they  soon  ceased  to  associate 
anything  of  dread  with  her  image,  but 
rather  looked  up  to  her  as  a  species  of 
guardian  angel,  than  as  one  who  held 
any  communion  with  the  powers  of 
darkness. 

Two  years  thus  passed,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  Mrs.  Brooklund  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  a  circumstance  which 
would  have  completed  her  husband's 
happiness,  had  it  not  been  for  the  extreme 
sutffring,  and  subsequent  delicacy  of 
health,  which  were  the  effects  of  her 
confinement.  Indeed,  she  never  re- 
covered her  strength  so  far  as  to  be 
pronounced  well  ;  a  painful  cough  with 
Its  attendant  weakness,  clung  to  her 
through  a  remarkably  severe  winter, 
and  the  following  spring  saw  her  laid 
in  the  grassy  grave,  that  so  few  years 
before  had  received  her  predecessor. 
Her  death  took  a  strange  effect  on 
Brookland ;  he  did  nut  give  way  to 
aoy  Tiolent  demonstratioa  of  sorrow  $ 


but  he  seemed  like  one  awakened  from 
a  pleasant  dream,  or  as  if  he  was  sud- 
denly released  from  the  power  of  some 
spell  as  irresistible  as  it  was  delightful. 
He  was  more  silent  and  reserved  than 
ever ;  he  had  generally  been  reckoned 
rather  unsocial,  but  now  he  was  almdst 
misanthropic.  He  would  wander  away 
from  home  for  days  at  a  time,  with  no 
companion  but  his  gun  or  his  fishing 
rod,  but  he  brought  homo  little  evi- 
dence that  his  sport  had  been  success- 
ful. Many  could  not  believe  that  he 
felt  his  loss  keenly,  for  he  never  spoke 
about  his  wife  after  the  day  of  her  fu- 
neral ;  and  if  others  alluded  to  her,  he 
either  appeared  unconscious  of  the  drift 
of  their  words,  or  let  the  conversation 
drop  altogether.  But  once  or  twice  in 
the  still  midnight,  he  was  found  sitting 
near  l»er  grave  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
the  old  sexton  declared,  that  groans 
and  sobs,  terrible  to  hear,  issued  from 
behind  the  head-stone  that  marked  it, 
a  short  time  before  he  saw  Joseph 
Brookland  quitting  the  church-yard,  by 
the  gate  nearest  to  the  place  where  her 
ashes  reposed.  / 

The  most  remarkable  point  of  >  his 
conduct  was  his  indifference  about  his 
youngest  child.  He  was  an  infant  of 
remarkable  beauty,  and  already  pro- 
nounced a  prodigy  of  intelligenco  by 
his  nurse  and  the  other  gossips  of  the 
vicinity  ;  but  Brookland  seldom  no- 
ticed him,  and  sometimes  scarcely  seem- 
ed conscious  of  his  existence.  On 
Constuntia  he  would  occasionally  be- 
stow an  affectionate  word  or  a  fatherly 
kiss  ;  but  the  boy,  whom  many  a  noble 
would  have  been  proud  to  call  his  own, 
seemed  to  have  little  power  to  interest 
his  feelings.  But  in  the  young  heart  of 
Constantia  there  was  a  growing  love 
for  the  motherless  boy,  that  promised  to 
make  up  to  him  the  deficiency  of  his 
father's.  Deprived  of  the  only  mother 
she  remembered,  and  whom  she  had 
loved  belter  than  any  one  else  on  earth, 
her  affectionate  nature  naturally  found 
an  object  for  its  tenderness  in  the  help- 
less child  whom  that  lost  mother  hud 
loved  with  a  kind  of  worship.  She 
would  sit  for  hours  by  the  little  Her- 
bcit's  cradle — (the  child's  fanciful  name 
was  almost  as  great  a  stumbling-block 
to  our  villagers,  as  his  mother's  had 
been) — patiently  watchini^  his  slumbers. 
If  he  stirred  she  was  there  to  murmur 
her  childish  songs  till  he  was  lulled  to 
calmer  sleep  ;  if  he  waked,  hers  was  the 
loving  smile  that  first    greeted  him. 
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Young  as  she  was,  she  stood  in  the 
place  of  a  mother  to  him  ;  he  was  the 
pride  and  delight  of  her  heart,  a  treasure 
on  whose  beauty  and  wit,  she  was  never 
tired  of  expatiating  atler  her  childish 
fashion.  At  the  school  which  she  daily 
attended,  her  constant  theme  amongst 
her  companions  was  her  **  darling  little 
Herbert,**  and  the  moment  her  tasks 
were  completed,  no  temptation  of 
amusement  could  induce  her  to  remain 
with  them  ;  she  invariably  hurried  home 
to  resume  her  self-imposed  labour  of 
love. 

As  she  advanced  in  age,  and  Herbert 
become  capable  of  learning,  it  was  her 

freatcst  pleasure  to  impart  to  hiui  such 
nowledge  as  she  acquired  at  school, 
and  his  rapid  progress  delighted  and  as- 
tonished her.  He  was  no  sooner  able 
to  read,  than  books  became  his  constant 
amusement  and  occupation,  and  at  six- 
teen his  affectionate  and  unselfish  sister 
was  proud  to  own  herself  fairly  out- 
stripped by  her  pupil,  an  urchin  of  ten. 
Herbert  Brooklana,  now  went  regularly 
to  our  best  '*  classical  and  commercial'* 
school,  where  his  surprising  quickness 
of  apprehension,  and  extraordinary  me- 
mory, caused  him  already  to  be  looked 
upon  as  that  which  he  was  afterwards 
universally  accounted,  the  wonder  of  our 
vUtagc. 

Meanwhile,  Constantia  grew  up  to 
womanhood,  a  most  amiable  and  plea- 
sing specimen  of  her  sex,  certainly 
not  beautiful,  but  endowed  with  a  re- 
markably sweet  disposition,  and  pos- 
sessed of  much  good  common  sense. 
This  last  quality  stood  her  in  much 
stead,  when  her  father's  sudden  death 
left  her  with  the  farm  on  her  hands, 
and  herself  and  young  brother  to  pro- 
vide for  from  very  limited  means.  She 
did  not  wish,  if  she  could  avoid  it,  to 
quit  the  home  of  her  childhood,  but 
sne  feared  her  brother  was  not  a  per- 
son likely  to  entertain  much  relish  for 
farming  ;  she,  therefore,  procured  the 
services  of  a  steady  man,  a  distant  re- 
lative of  her  own  motiier,  to  overlook 
the  affairs  of  the  establishment,  till 
time  should  decide  M'hether  Herbert, 
or  a  certain  William  Musgrave,  who 
had  already  won  a  share  in  her  affec- 
tionate heart,  should  become  the  tenant 
of  it. 

It  was  Herbert's  wish  to  learn  everj/ 
thing,  and  as  soon  as  Constantia 
could  obtain  for  him  the  advantages 
of  education  she  did  do  it,  and  that 
at  the  expense  of  much  personal  com- 


fort. But  she  soon  saw  with  apprehen- 
sion, that  Herbert's  mind  threatened 
to  be  as  volatile  as  it  was  brilliant 
The  great  characteristics  that  distin- 
guished her,  steadiness  and  sound  judg- 
ment, were  sadly  wanting  in  him.  He 
had  scarcely  made  any  progress  in  a 
new  study  before  he  fancied  himself 
master  of  it,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  something  else  for  which  he  con- 
ceived he  had  a  more  decided  genius. 
One  time  he  was  certain  that  he  was 
designed  by  nature  for  a  great  musi- 
cian, and  therefore  he  devoted  the 
most  part  of  his  day  to  music  only. 
Presently  he  thought  he  had  a  belter 
prospect  of  shining  in  some  abstruse 
branch  of  science,  bought  all  the  works 
that  he  heard  of  on  the  subject,  and 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
their  conflicting  statements,  gave  up 
the  matter  as  frivolous  and  vexatious. 
At  last  he  discovered  that  a  talent 
for  original  composition  was  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  his  mind,  but  he  could 
not  resolve  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  any  one  style.  He  would  give 
himself  exclusively  to  literature,  but 
he  felt,  or  fancied  within  himself,  a 
versatility  so  amazing,  that  he  could 
write  anything  and  everything.  Ro- 
mance and  poetry,  indeed,  formed  his 
principal  reading,  ami  he  gorecd  his 
mind,  so  to  speak,  with  them,  devour- 
ing every  volume  of  the  kind  that 
came  in  his  way.  He  really  produced 
some  very  tolerable  verses,  not  par- 
ticularly original  either  as  to  style  or 
subject,  but  smooth  and  flowing,  and 
quite  clear  enough  to  establish  him 
at  once  as  the  Village  Wonder.  Peo- 
ple called  to  mind  that  there  had  al- 
ways been  something  very  strange 
and  uncommon  about  his  mother — to 
this  they  traced  the  difference  that  ex- 
isted between  him  and  the  other  far- 
mer's sons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  mantle  of  mystery  and  marvel  that 
had  surrounded  Adela,  seemed  to  have 
descended  to  her  only  child. 

Had  Herbert  Brookland  been  placed 
in  mure  favourable  circumstances,  he 
might,  in  due  time,  have  borne  no 
despicable  name  amongst  the  gifted  of 
our  land.  Judicious  criticism,  and 
wise  training,  might  have  taught  him 
to  know  where  his  strength  and  where 
his  weakness  lay  ;  might  have  checked 
his  self-sufficiency,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  character  solid  as  well  as 
shining.  But,  he  had  never  heard  a 
word  of  impartial  criticism  in  his  life« 
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The  schoolmaster  praiied  him  beyond 
measure,  because  to  have  educated  such 
a  genius,  reflected,  as  he  conceived, 
cietlit  on  him<nlf ;  the  "three  wise 
men*  of  our  locality,  the  vicar,  the 
doctor,  and  the  attorney,  praised  him, 
because  they  considered  that  he  might 
become  a  great  man  in  his  generation, 
and  their  own  sons,  his  schoolmates, 
might  in  some  way  or  other,  be  bene- 
fitted by  it.  The  people  in  general 
praised  him,  because  the  roasfnates  of 
the  village  did  ;  ai'd  poor  Constantia 
gave  him  deeper  and  dearer  praise  tliau 
all  the  rest,  because  it  came  from  the 
heart.  She  believed  him  to  be  destined 
by  Providence  for  some  wonderful 
purpose ;  she  looked  on  him  as  the 
first  of  created  beings,  and  she  deemed 
it  a  solemn  duty  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  nurture  and  develope  the  gifts  be- 
stowed on  him.  May  she  not  be  for- 
given, if  the  way  iu  which  she  strove 
to  accomplish  this  object  was  dictated 
rather  by  her  partial  affection  than 
anything  else? 

She  began  to  find  that  the  profits 
of  the  farm  were  scarcely  sutficient 
for  their  maintenance,  for  the  educa- 
tion Herbert  thought  necessary  for 
himself  was  exceedingly  expensive,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  continual  purcha- 
ses of  books  which  he  deemed  it  re- 
quisite to  make.  Constantia,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  eke  out  their  means 
by  letting  a  part  of  their  house,  that 
portion  of  it  which,  as  I  said  before, 
consisted  of  a  lar^e  parlour  and  bed- 
room. Several  persons  applied  for 
them  after  her  intention  became  kuovvu, 
and  she  finally  procured  a  teuanl,  who 
promised  to  be  an  eligible  one,  who 
gave  the  most  respectable  references, 
and  paid  a  month's  rent  in  advance. 
His  name  was  Hardman,  and  being  in 
rather  delicate  health,  he  wislx.-d  for  a 
few  month's  retirement  from  London, 
where  he  was  employed  as  private  se- 
cretary to  a  nobleman  of  some  celebrity, 
the  Earl  of  E  He  was  not  hand- 

some, but  rather  interesting  iu  his  ap- 
pearance, and  extremely  pre-possessing 
m  bis  manners ;  he  was  about  thirty- 
five  years  old,  rather  under  than  over 
the  middle  height,  and  slightly  made  ; 
his  complexion  was  light,  his  features 
rather  small,  but  redeemed  from  the 
character  of  commonness  by  an  ample 
forehead,  slightly  shaded  with  thin 
curling  hair  where  a  sprinkling  of  grey 
was  already  visible.  His  eyes  were  ra- 
Uier  k«ea  aud  ozprawive  than  hand- 


some ;  his  mouth  well  formed  aud  full 
of  character.  His  address  was  that  of 
a  man  who  had  mixed  much  with  the 
world,  and  seen  a  great  deal  of  its 
higher  classes  ;  but  his  greatest  charm 
was  his  conversation.  He  had  travel- 
led, had  rt'ad  extensively,  possessed  a 
good  memory,  and  much  acquired  taste; 
above  all,  he  had  the  art  of  adapting 
his  discourse  to  suit  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  his  listeners.  He  had  mor^ 
tact  and  skill  than  original  talent ; 
luneh  shrt'wdiiess,  quick  insight  into 
ciiaracter,  aud  an  art  of  making  the 
most  of  what  he  knew.  What  marvel 
that  the  simple  natives  of  Selworth 
should  set  him  down  as  almost  an  equal 
wonder  with  Herbert  Brookland  him- 
self? 

It  was  strange   that  Constantia  did 
not  like  her  lodger  as  well  as  others 
liked  him.      It  was  for   no    womanly 
reason,  grouuded    on   the    trouble  he 
gave,  or  the  extra  work  he  occasioned. 
She  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  murmur   over  the  increase  of  her 
household  toils,  especially  when   they 
were  ausrmented  in   behalf  of  an  in- 
valid.    Besides,  Mr.  Hardman  was  not 
by  any  means  an  exacting  or  trouble- 
some person,  and   the    servants  were 
loud  in  his  praise;),  and  ready  at  any 
time  to  leave  their  regular    work,    in 
order  to  do  his  bidding.      Constantia 
was  vexed    at   herself  for   what    she 
conceived  to  be  an  unchariiable  prsh 
jndice ;  she  tried  to  overcome  it,  the 
rather  that  her  brother    and  William 
Musgrave,  now    her   accepted   lover, 
were  delighted  with  the  new  comer. 
But  the  more  she  strove  against  her 
dislike,  the  stronger  it  seemed  to  grow. 
She  wished  fifty  limes  a-day  that  Mr. 
Hardman  had  never  come,  or  that  be 
would   go   away    again  ;  yet    she  re- 
proached herself  hourly  for  the    feel- 
ini^s  and  set  herself  afresh  to  the  task 
of  subduing  it.  Sometimes  she  thought 
she  had  nearly  succeeded,  btit  the  mo- 
ment she  heard  his  clear  voice  pouring 
forth   his  well-worded   sentences,  and 
met  the  glance  of  his  keen  grey  eye, 
her  antipathy  revived  and  she  shrank 
from  him  with  increased  disgust.     He 
invariably   treated    her    with    marked 
politeness,  but  it  would  not  do.    The 
great  secret  of  his  influence  over  Her- 
bert aud   William  Musgrave,  was  the 
way  in  which  he    managed  to   flatter 
each   on   points    wherein   they    were 
most  accessible  to  flattery ;   and  yet 
60  refioed  and  concealed  wai  (be  dose 
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be  thus  administered,  that  it  was  only 
apparent  by  its  eflects.     Woman,  sen- 
sitive and  gentle  as  she    is,  is   oilon 
rendered     by    her    sensibility,    more 
keenly  alive  to  traits  in  the  characters 
of   others,    to  which    man's    self-love 
blinds    him.      She  has  an  instinctive 
perception   of   heartlessness    when    it 
exists  in  those  with  whom  she  is  brought 
into    contact,    however   plausible  and 
smooth  their  manners  may  be.       Con- 
ttantia  saw  that  Mr.  Hard  man's  suavity 
did  not  arise    from    real   kindness   of 
heart.     It  was  a  habit  assumed  because 
of  its  convenience  ;  it  was  more  com- 
fortable to  a  man,  whose  natural  temper 
was  neither  irritable  nor  gloomy,  and 
nrho  valued   the  good   opinion  of  the 
world,  because  he  felt  it  to  be  more 
advantageous  to  him  to  maintain  a  fasci- 
nating gentleness  of  manner  than  its 
reverse.     He  never  used  a  harsh  ex- 
pression to  any  one  ;  he  had  something 
pleasant    to  say  to  every  body,  and 
eerily  he   had  his  reward.     Nobody, 
indeed,  could  find  any  particularly  ge- 
nerous or  noble  action    he  had   ever 
done  to  ground  their  praises  on  ;  but 
most  people  thought  him  a  delightrul 
person,  so  amiable,  so  charitable  in  his 
opinions,  and  so  charming  in  his  man- 
ners !     The  fact  was,  that  a  mure  cal- 
culating and  selfish  being  than  Wilmot 
Hardman  did  not  exist.     His  life  was 
a  continual  train  of  purposes  and  poli- 
cies ;  no  matter  whether  the  object  to  be 
achieved  was  small  or  great,  he  never 
went  straight  towards  it.     He   would 
have   made   an  excellent  diplomatist. 
The  truth  was   not  in  him ;  he  never 
spoke  it  unless  it  happened  to  serve  his 
purpose    better  than    falsehood.     He 
never  thought  whether  a  thing    was 
rigfU  to  be  said  or  done,  but   whether 
according  to  his  principles  it  was  wise. 
He   was  a  practical   upholder  of  the 
doctrine  of  expediency. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  such  a  per- 
son as  Wilmot  Hardman  should  have 
taken  the  pains  he  did  to  cultivate  the 
esteem  of  Herbert  Brookland,  a  raw 
unformed  youth,  without  either  rank 
or  wealth.  But  Mr.  Hardman  knew 
that  Herbert  possessed  a  commodity 
which,  if  not  at  all  times  marketable, 
is  always  in  some  degree  valuable — a 
considerable  share  of  genius — and  this 
he  resolved  to  make  available  to  his 
own  advantage.  His  patron,  Lord  £ — , 
was  fond  of  being  thought  an  en- 
courager  of  rising  talent,  and  an  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  the  great  man's 


leading  fancy  was  here  placed  before 
him. 

"  I  may  oblige  the  Earl,**   thouzht 
the  politic  secretary,  **  and  strengthen 
my  interest   with   him,  by  humouring 
him  in  his  whim  ;  and  I  shall  find  a  use, 
I  doul)t  not,  in  the  gratitude  of  this  lad, 
who,  conceited  and  ig-norant  as  he  is, 
has  certainly  been  gifted  by  nature  in 
no  common  degree.    He  may  be  of  use 
to  me  in  fifiy  ways,  for  the  silly  youth, 
silliest  fur  this,  possesses  warm  and  en- 
thusiastic feelings,  and  almost  worships 
me  already.    The  sister,  the  cold  proud 
sister,  it  is  very  plain  detests   me ;  I 
dare  say  she  does  nut  know  why  her- 
self; jealous  belike,  of  her  pretty  bro- 
ther's partiality  to  me.     Well,  I   bear 
her  no  malice — revenge  is  a  dangerous 
and  troublesome  passion  to  gratify,  and 
if  the  brother  is  mine,  I  shall  care  little 
for  the  sister's  inditfcrence  or  dislike. 
•*  Ah,  my  dear  fellow  I"  as  Herbert  en- 
tered, '*  I  have  a  letter  to  read  you  that 
I  think  will  please  yuu.    You  must  for- 
give me,  but  I  could  not  resist  sending 
your  lines  on   *  Sunset,*  to    Lord  E — . 
He  is  delighted   with  them,  and   ex- 
presses a  great  wish  to  see  and  serre 
the  author.     Never  blush  like  a  girl  fjr 
such  a  matter,  your  cheeks   will   find 
employment  enough  by  and  by,  if  they 
are  to   tingle  thus   for  every  scrap  of 
commendation  bestowed  on  your  pro- 
ductions." 

*'  London  must  be  a  delightful  place," 
sighed  Herbert  absently.  Why  did  he 
think  so  ?  Just  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gle breath  of  flattery  which  came  from 
thence,  as  an  odour  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try gives  a  vague  idea  that  it  is  a  lovely 
plitce.  Hardman  said  nothing  just  then, 
but  he  smiled,  he  saw  the  inclination 
he  wished  to  cherish  was  already  spring- 
ing. 

The  time  for  the  secretary's  depar- 
ture now  drew  near,  and  Constantia*s 
pleasure  at  the  circumstance  would 
have  been  great,  had  not  her  joy  been 
damped  by  the  efibrts  her  lodger  daily 
made  to  persuade  Herbert  to  accom- 
pany him.  Constantia  was  strongly 
opposed  to  such  a  scheme,  and  yet 
while  she  opposed  it,  she  again  blamed 
herself  as  prejudiced  and  superstitious. 
Every  one  pronounced  that  a  more  ad- 
vanta;;eous  thing  could  scarcely  befall 
the  Village  Wonder,  than  to  enter  the 
precincts  of  London  society,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  man  so  highly  connected 
and  so  wise  as  Mr.  Hardman.  Even 
otr  good  Ticar  acquiesced  in  the  gene- 
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ral  opinion,  and  observed,  that  doubtless 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  journey 
was  a  uierciful  Hrrangement  of  Provi- 
dence to  place  the  talents  of  Brookland 
in  a  sphere  where  they  would  shine  to 
advantage.  What  could  poor  Cun- 
stantia  do  against  such  a  torrent  of 
opinion  ?  She  earned  but  cold  thanks 
when  she  ventured  to  interpose  her 
cautious  counsel  on  the  occasion. 
William  Musgrave  himself  seemed  hurt 
at  the  manner  in  which  she  strove  to 
prevent  her  brother's  acceptance  of 
Hardman*s  offers,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  her  to  do  but  to  follow  the  example 
of  her  sex  in  general,  and  to  submit. 
Bitter,  bitter  were  the  tears  that  coursed 
down  her  placid  cheek  as  she  sat  alone 
after  the  departure  of  her  brother  ;  for 
Herbert  would  go,  and  go  he  did. 

Hardman  was  too  much  a  man  of 
this  world,  to  introduce  the  country 
youth  at  once  to  his  somewhat  fastidu- 
ous  patron.  He  procured  him  lodgings 
near  his  own,  for  though  a  daily  attend- 
ant at  Lord  E.*s,  Hardman  did  not 
reside  in  the  family.  He  made  him 
acquainted  first  with  two  or  three  liter- 
ary underling  hangers  on  of  his  own, 
who  taking  their  cue  from  him,  fed  the 
growing  vanity  of  poor  Brookland  with 
every  species  of  flattery,  direct  and  im- 
plied. He  wait  taken  into  parties  com- 
posed principally  of  second  or  third  rate 
authors,  where  he  was  cried  np  as  au 
eighth  wonder  of  iho  world,  for  VVilmot 
Hardman  was  a  Triton  amongst  these 
miunows,  and  bis  voice,  of  course,  ruled 
theirs. 

There  was  one  individual,  howerer, 
who  never  joined  in  the  adulation  that 
was  so  injudiciously  heaped  upon  the 
youthful  aspirant  ;  yet  Herbert  soon 
felt  us  if  he  would  rather  have  had  one 
approving  word  from  that  quarter  than 
all  the  incense  he  was  receiving.  Yet 
this  person  was  not,  as  some  of  my  fair 
readers  are  perhaps  anticipating,  a 
young  and  beautiful  member  of  their 
own  gentle  sex.  Grey  hairs,  wrinkles, 
a  hard  sarcastic  voice,  a  quaint  dress, 
and  a  manner  generally  rough  and  un- 
pleasant, characterised  Mr.  Daveril. 
He  was  the  editor  of  a  literary  journal 
of  some  merit ;  he  had  been  in  the  pro- 
fession all  his  life ;  he  had  grown 
tolerably  independent — a  rare  thing  tor 
an  editor — and  he  valued  nobody.  He 
had  one  strange  virtue  in  a  critic,  im- 
partiality. With  a  taste  rehned  to 
fastidiousness,  and  extreme  correctness 
of  judgment,  acquired  by  many  years 


practice  in  the  art  of  criticism,  few 
works  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his 
approbation.     He  had  a  temper  soured 
by  an  early  disappointment,  and  more 
by  the  sharp  encounters  in  which  he 
had  been  frequently  engaged  with  his 
contemporaries.    Even  Hardman  stood 
a  little  in  awe  of  him.     He  came  into 
the  ciicle  over  which  that  gentleman 
presided,  of  his  own  accord — he  could 
not  well  be  excluded,  for  his  welUknown 
name  was  a  constant  ticket  of  admission 
into   all   places   and   companies.     He 
seemed  superior  to  all  around   him  ; 
Drirticularly  to  those  who,  like  roost  of 
Hardmau*s  associates,   could  not  yet 
afford  to  snap  their  fingers  at  criticism. 
Herbert  was  early  informed   that  he 
must  be  a  prodigious   favourite   with 
Mr.  Daveril,  for  on  being  shown  some 
poetry    of  our  hero's   composition,  he 
had  hummed  and  shrugged  liis shoulders 
as  he  glanced  over  it,  pronounced  it 
**  no  great  things,"  but  concluded  by 
saying,  "if  they  would  give  him  a  copy 
he  miuht  perhaps  some  day  fill  up  an 
odd  corner  in  his  paper  with  it."  Brook- 
land  was  half  inclined  to  refuse  a  re- 
quest so  ungraciously  made,  but  was 
overruled  by  his  advisers.     The  verses 
wore   sent  to  the  ■         Gazette;   they 
appeared    in   the   very  next  number ; 
they  were   copied    into    the  country 
papers,  with  notes  and  comments  such 
as  Daveril  would   not  have  put  in  hii 
journal    for  the   world  ;   and  Herbert 
jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that 
fortune  was  made,  and  his  reputation 
fstablished  for  ever.     Constantia  was 
delighted,  when  a  letter  from  her  bro- 
ther, containing  an  account  of  his  suc- 
cess and  his  bright  anticipations  for  the 
.  future,  reached  her,  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  his  verses  actually  in  print. 
She  owned  to  herself  that  she  had  been 
wrong  in  her  former  view  of  her  bro- 
ther's position;  and  she  confessed  as 
much  to  Musgrave,  who,  such  is  the 
pride  of  man,  loved  her  all  the  better 
for   the   concession.       She    felt    very 
proud  of  Herbert ;  and  yet,  even  yet 
in  her  solitary  hours,  she  did  not  feel 
quite  easy  about  him. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  hand- 
somer youth  than  Herbert  Brookland 
looked  on  the  evening  ot  his  introduc- 
tion at  E house.    I  have  already 

Said  that  he  was  remarkably  beautiful 
in  childhood,  and  as  a  young  man  he 
retained  much  of  that  beauty,  expanded 
and  ennobled,  of  course,  by  years,  and 
the  growth  of  the  mind  that  gave  to 
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much  expression  to  his  countenance. 
He  inherited  the  piercing  dark  eyes  of 
his  mother  :  her  raven  hair,  her  rich 
complexion,  and  her  peculiar  smile ; 
while  his  height  resembled  his  father^ 
thoutrh  his  iiiiure  was  more  gracefully 
moulded.  His  foreliead  was  white  and 
ample,  and  his  black  curls  were  so 
arranged  as  to  display  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  He  had  anticipated  the 
fashion,  since  so  prevalent  amongst 
young  poets,  and  his  faultless  throat 
was  revealed  above  the  snowy  collar, 
left  loose  and  open  around  it.  Hope, 
and  the  expectation  of  pleasure  illu- 
mined his  face,  and  danced  in  his  cyf's  ; 
for  his  was  a  spirit  uudarkened  as  yet 
by  the  clouds  of  this  world's  care. 
Hard  man  called  for  him  at  his  lodsrings, 
and  as  he  looked  on  his  prott^^e,  a 
feeling  akin  to  envy  passed  over  his 
mind.  How  fresh  and  fearless  and 
glad  ihat  unworldly  being  appcarod  ! 
But  he  stifled  that  visionary  emotion 
by  a  thought  more  natural  to  occur  to 
one  like  him.  He  was  the  very  person 
the  Earl  would  like  to  patronise  ;  and 
even  though  Herbert  should  interest 
more  than  himself  for  a  time,  was  it 
not  all  to  his  own  advantage  that  he 
should  do  so?  If  any  symptom  that 
the  youth*6  influence  worked  unfavoura- 
bly for  him  should  appear,  it  was  easy 
to  effect  his  removal  from  the  EarPs 
good  graces.  So  he  greeted  Brookland 
gaily  ;  congratulated  him  on  his  good 
looks,  and  they  set  forth  together. 

The  Earl  of  E. —  was  a  nobleman 
exceedingly  resembling  other  common- 
place noblemen,  except  that  he  had  a 
shade  more  of  real  literary  taste  than 
is  usually  to  be  found  amongst  those  of 
his  class.  His  family  consisted  of  his 
countess,  his  only  son  Lord  Wilding, 
and  three  daughters.     As  he  had  his 

{)rototypes  amongst  other  earls,  so  his 
ady  had  hers  amongst  other  countesses. 
She  was  verging  on  fifty,  tall,  and  rather 
embonpoint,  and  by  the  usual  aids  of 
rouge,  feathers,  satin,  blonde,  and 
jewellery,  still  passed  for  a  fine-looking 
woman.  She  was  reckoned  an  ex- 
emplary personage,  for  she  had  no 
particular  vices,  neither  gambled  nor 
flirted,  spent  no  more  than  her  allow- 
ance, aud  had  married  ofl^  two  very 
pretty  orphan  nieces,  and  well  too,  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  before  her  own 
daughters  came  out.  Lord  Wilding 
was  a  young  gentleman  with  a  good 
person,  fierce-looking  moustache,  and 
DO  particular  brains.  The  young  ladies 


without  exhibiting  any  very  striking 
difference  from  the  common  kind  of 
well-bred,  well-educated  girls,  were  very 
di>similar  from  each  other.  Lady  Jane, 
the  eldest  of  the  graces,  was  a  blue  and 
a  sentimentalist.  She  had  lived  twent}*- 
five  years  in  the  world  without  obtain* 
ing  that  desirable  thing  *'  an  establish- 
ment,** and  she  felt  a  good  deal  of  as- 
tonidhment,  and  perhaps  a  little  mortifi- 
cation, in  consequence  thereof.  Ladr 
Frances,  the  next  in  order,  was  what  is 
usually  termed  **  a  very  sensible  voung 
woman."  She  never  read  novels,  she 
got  through  an  immensity  of  useful  and 
ornamental  needle-work ;  she  was  a 
great  theorist  about  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy of  the  poor,  and  talked  learnedly 
upon  the  corn-laws.  She  saw  no  ad- 
vautage  in  over-educating  the  people; 
she  doubted  whether  steam  was  as  use- 
ful an  invention  as  many  suppose,  and 
she  disliked  all  newjirojects.  She  was 
engaared  to  her  cousin.  Viscount  Ster- 
lingham,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Dunder- 
dale.  with  the  approbation  of  all  her 
relations,  and  not  being  troubled  with 
any  keen  sensibilities,  passed,  as  I  have 
said,  for  a  miracle  of  prudence  and  good 
sense.  Neither  of  these  two  ladies 
were  reckoned  handsome  ;  the  most 
that  could  be  said  of  them  was,  that 
when  dressed,  they  were  genteel,  nice- 
looking  girls.  The  beauty  of  the  family 
was  the  youngest  daughter.  Lady 
Clarissa,  who  was  also  a  boundless  co- 
quette. Perhaps  to  call  her  a  beauty 
was  too  much  ;  but  she  was,  undoubted- 
ly, a  veiy  pretty  girl,  with  a  peach-like 
complexion,  a  profusion  of  fair  hair, 
laughing  blue  eyes,  and  a  faultless 
mouth  and  teeth.  She  was  somewhat 
below  the  middle  size,  aud  she  might 
have  been  pronounced  rather  too 
plump,  but  her  shoulders  were  so  fair 
and  dimpled,  that  nobody  could  find 
fault  with  their  proportions.  She  had 
nothing  in  common  with  her  sisters. 
She  adored  poetry,  and  turned  over  all 
the  new  novels,  and  hated  blues  and 
prudes  above  all  things.  She  was  as 
far  removed  from  the  pretensions  of 
Lady  Jane  to  **  loftiness  of  thought  and 
feeling,'*  as  she  was  from  the  matter-of- 
fact  prosing  of  Lady  Frances.  In  short, 
she  was  a  good-natured,  inconsiderate, 
silly  little  girl, a  great  flirt,and  possessed 
of  unbounded  vanity.  She  had  a  parti- 
cular aptitude  to  fall  in  love,  without 
any  regard  to  the  station  the  object 
of  her  whim  might  hold ;  but  fortunately 
this  indiscretion  was  balanced  b/  an 
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eaual  aptitude  to  fall  out  of  it  again, 
which  prevented  her  friends  feeling 
much  anxiety  on  the  subject.  When 
and  where  she  chose,  she  could  be  the 
most  delightful  of  human  beings,  and 
she  oflenest  chose  to  be  so  to  some  one 
favoured  mortal,  while  almost  every 
body  else  in  the  room  was  setting  her 
down  as  frivolous  and  disas^reeable. 
She  had  a  tolerable  voice,  and  had  been 
taught  to  make  the  most  of  it;  and  she 
had  a  peculiar  skill  in  selecting  such 
songs  as  suited  it,  and  of  which  the 
words  would  admit  the  introduction  of 
a  good  deal  of  expression.  She  had 
formed  seven  or  eight  serious  attach- 
ments in  succession,  but  as  none  of  the 
happy  objects  of  them  were  peculiarly 
eligible  as  matches,  she  had  never  yet 
permitted  a  swain,  however  favoured, 
to  take  the  awful  step  of  an  application 
to  •*  papa."  Her  laay  mother,  mean- 
time, felt  no  uneasiness  at  her  flirta- 
tions, which  she  knew  well  would  never 
terminate  in  a  Serious  engagement,  (for 
the  fair  Clarissa  herself  was  not  without 
a  spice  of  this  world^s  wisdom  in  her 
composition,)  but  went  on  her  own 
way,  arranging  her  plans  with  the  ut- 
most skill  for  the  attainment  of  the 
grand  object  that  was  uppermost  in  her 
wishes,  namely,  the  union  of  her 
youngest  daughter  with  Viscount  Heri- 
tage, the  richest  and  ugliest  bachelor 
in  the  peerage.  It  was  to  this  family 
circle,  augmented  only  by  a  few  very 
intimate  friends,  that  Herbert  Brook- 
land  was  introduced. 

The  earl  received  the  young  author 
with  a  gracious  air  of  protection  and 
patronage,  and  Lord  Wilding  bowed 
absently  to  the  visitant,  and  five  mi- 
nutes after,  suddenly  commenced  staring 
at  him  through  his  glass,  as  if  he  were 
only  at  that  moment  first  aware  of  his 
presence.  The  countess  and  the  ladies 
Jane  and  Frances  scarcely  spoke  to 
him  ;  the  former,  because  she  did  not 
approve  altogether  of  her  lord's  way  of 
bringing  plebeians  into  her  society, 
merely  because  they  had  the  knack  of 
stringing  verses  together;  and,  in  their 
several  ways,  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  like  the  stranger ;  Lady 
Jane,  because  his  poetry,  being  princi- 
pally descriptive,  did  not  suit  her  no- 
tions of  the  mystical  and  grand  ;  and 
Lady  Frances,  because  she  considered 
all  poets  as  idle,  and  worthless  cura- 
berers  of  the  earth.  Herbert  felt  out 
of  place,  and  was  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting them  all  down  as  disagreeable, 


with  the  exception  of  the  earl,  who  had 
paid  him  two  or  three  set  compliments 
on  his  entrance  ;  but  Lady  Clarissa  in- 
terposed her  sweet  voice,  modulated 
even  more  sweetly  than  usual,  and  her 
smile,  that  so  few  could  resist,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  Herbert  had  re- 
versed his  judgment,  and  registered 
the  party  in  his  heart  as  little  less  than 
angels,  and  the  mansion  in  ■  Square 
as  paradise  itself. 

How  rapidly  that  evening  fleeted  by 
for  Brookland,  as  he  talked  with  Lady 
Clarissa  on  all  his  own  favourite  themes 
— books,  music,  pictures,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  outer  world — and  read  in 
her  liquid  blue  eyes  an  assent  to  every 
proposition  he  put  forward,  while  her 
commonest  words  were  clothed  in  ho- 
nied tones,  that  made  them  seem  like 
the  breathings  of  celestial  melody.  And 
as  he  sat  in  a  lighted  recess,  looking, 
with  her,  over  a  volume  of  fine  prints, 
she  knelt  on  a  silken  cushion  beside 
him,  her  elbow  resting  on  the  table, 
her  rich  light  tresses  falling  over  the 
fair  hand  that  supported  her  cheek,  and 
her  beautiful  eves  turned  full  on  his,  as 
he  commented  on  the  plates  before 
them.  Oh,  moments  of  delicious  rap- 
ture— the  first  bright  outgushing  of  the 
fountain  of  passion  in  the  youthful 
poet's  heart!  A  world  of  enchant- 
ment seemed  suddenly  opened  before 
his  dazzled  eyes,  and  he  conversed  with 
the  brightest  of  its  denizens. 

**  What  a  miserably  dull  evening  we 
have  had,*'  said  Ladv  Jane,  when  our 
hero  had  made  his  aaieux.  '*  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  feasts  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul  we  used  to  have  when 
poor  St.  Kitts  was  alive !" 

Mr.  St.  Kitts  was  a  Creole,  who 
wrote  poems  after  Lady  Jane's  own 
heart — a  happy  compound  of  the  most 
mystic  of  Shelley's  incomprehensibi- 
lities, mingled  with  a  good  deal  of 
sneering  at  the  world,  and  all  that 
therein  is,  in  the  style  of  Byron.  He 
had  been  picked  up  by  the  earl  from 
nobody  knew  where,  and  had  died  of 
a  cold  winter,  and  two  severe  reviews^ 
several  months  before. 

"It  was  fully  as  pleasant  as  I  ex- 
pected," observed  Lady  Frances  ;  "  I 
did  not  look  for  rational  conversation, 
and,  therefore,  I  was  not  dii^appointed  ; 
besides,  Mr.  Hardman  was  giving  me 
some  valuable  information  about  the 
game-laws,  which  helped  to  pass  the 
time  tolerably." 

**  Now,  I  think  It  has  been  a  most 
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delightrul  evening,"  said  Lady*  Clarissa, 
her  blue  eyes  dancing'  mischievuusly  as 
she  spoke,  for  she  had  made  a  fresh 
conquest,  and  was  quite  aware  of  it ; 
and  without  any  wish  to  inflict  pain  on 
poor  Brookland,  she  was  pleased  at  this 
new  proof  of  the  power  of  her  charms. 
She  went  to  her  pillow  that  night  with 
an  untouched  heart,  and  an  untroubled 
conscience,  and  she  dreamt  of  roses 
and  cottages,  mingled  with  visions  of 
diamonds  and  an  opera  box,  and  only 
awaked  as  she  was  ordering  a  splendid 
trousseau  from  the  Maradon  of  the  day. 
She  never  gave  herself  much  trouble 
about  the  feelings  of  others,  and  she 
neither  knew  nor  cared  that  Herbert 
spent  a  sleepless  night,  in  tossing  rest- 
lessly on  his  bed,  and  trying  to  conjure 
up  her  lovely  image  before  his  feverish 
senses. 

Ag^ain  and  again,  was  Herbert  a 
guest  at  E  House,  and  by  degrees 

grew  into  favour  with  the  three  ladies, 
who  at  first  had  treated  him  coldly. 
He  was  so  naj/  and  inexperienced  ;  so 
ready  to  oblige,  and  so  handsome  and 
cheerful,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
not  to  like  him.  But  this  genial  thaw 
by  no  means  extended  to  Lord  Wild- 
ing, who  continued  as  unapproachable 
as  ever,  and  even  began  to  join  a  ha- 
tred of  Herbert  to  his  contempt  fur 
him  as  an  inferior.  He  could  not  help 
owning  to  himself  that  Brookland  was 
"  a  deuced  good-looking  fellow,  for  a 
country  booby,**  and  this  fact  militated 
greatly  against  his  peace.  There  was 
a  certain  Mi^s  Cransley,  a  city  heiress, 
lately  transplanted  to  this  more  civil- 
ized quarter  of  the  town;  and  for  this 
lady  Lord  Wilding  designed  the  honor 
of  a  marriage  with  himself. 

**  The  fellow  is  such  a  fool,  he  does 
not  see  it,**  soliloquized  the  noble  lord- 
ling  ;  "but  I  can  read  the  looks  and 
sighs  of  the  Cransley  girl  better  than 
he  docs,  and  whether  he  makes  an  ad- 
vantage of  it  or  not,  it  is  equally  un- 
lucky for  me,  if  the  foolish  woman  lets 
her  fancy  for  him  gain  strength.  Of 
course,  my  chance  of  her  is  not  worth 
a  stiver,  in  that  case  ;  for  she  is  con- 
founded obstinate  and  independent,  and 
I  know,  has  declared,  over  and  over, 
again,  that  she  will  marry  to  please 
herself,  without  the  Ica^t  regard  to 
either  wealth  or  station.  I  mut^t  got 
my  sisters  to  keep  him  out  of  her  way, 
ir^en  she  comes  here.** 

Hurdman,  meanwhile,  was  g\oT/\t\g 
in  the  success  of  his  scheme  *,  Cot  \]ii« 


earl  was  perpetually  praising  Brook- 
land, and  thanked  his  secretary  for  in- 
troducing  such  a  treasure  to  his  notice. 
"  The  girls  and  Lady  E— -  could 
not  get  on  without  him  ;  he  was  so 
pleasant,  so  amusing,  so  useful ;  indeed, 
ne  (the  earl)  had  been  thinking  whe- 
ther he  could  not  manage  to  serve  both 
bis  young  acquaintance  and  his  older 
adherent  at  the  same  time.  He  thought 
of  taking  Brookland  for  his  secretary 
and  librarian,  and  making  up  the  loss 
to  Hardnian,  by  the  gift  of  a  situation 
of  far  superior  emolument,  which  he 
expected  would  shortly  be  vacant.  No- 
thing could  have  given  Hardman  great- 
er satisfaction  than  such  an  arrange- 
ment. He  had  been  manoeuvring  to 
secure  the  promise  of  that  very  place, 
without  plainly  asking  for  it ;  and  here 
it  was  actually  offered  to  his  accept- 
ance. How  he  applauded  himself  for 
the  sharp  foresight  that  had  detected  ia 
Brookland  a  stepping-stone  to  promo- 
tion !  But  the  place  was  not  at  liberty 
yet ;  and  for  some  little  time,  he  must 
be  contented  with  things  as  they  were. 
Meantime,  our  Village  Wonder  was 
accounted  more  and  more  of  a  wonder 
in  his  native  place.  He  published  a 
thin  hot-pressed  volume  of  poetry, 
which  (the  author  being  known  as  a 

prote^'6  of  Lord  E \)  was  lauded 

to  the  skies  in  most  of  the  popular  jour- 
nals, especially  in  those  whose  politics 
coincided  with  the  earPs.  Not  so,  the 
periodirul  under  the  rule  and  guidance 
of  Mr.  Daveril.  **  He  begged  leave  to 
differ  from  his  respected  contempo- 
raiies,  who  had  dis^covered  the  essence 
of  Homer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  in 
the  present  volume.  He  considered  it 
the  work  of  a  clever  young  man  ;  but 
of  one  inexperienced  and  una^killed  in 
his  art.  He  should  s.iy,  that  with  some 
tolerable  ideas,  and  smooth  versifica- 
tion, it  showed  an  utter  want  of  taste, 
judgment,  and  correctness  of  composi- 
tion. He  doubted  not,  that  painstak- 
ing, in  the  course  of*  years,  might 
enable  the  author  to  produce  a  volume 
better  than  the  present/*  with  more  to 
the  same  effect.  Herbert  was  inclined 
to  be  tolerably  satisfied  that  the  notice 
of  his  work  contained  nothing  worse, 
when  he  considered  who  wrote  it ;  but 
Lady  Clarissa  was  vehement  in  her  io- 
di<:nation  when  she  read  it,  declaring 
it  to  be  a  vr.ost  unjust  and  unf<«ir  criti- 
cism ;  and  how  could  the  poet  think 
o\.V\«xv{\«e  than  she  did  ?  His  whole 
Vke«t\.  y(«sk\i^i%^  ^sA  \\H^  ^^^  ia  her 
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smile — ^rain  and  presamptuoas  as  was 
that  heart,  she  was  not  worthy  of  so 
unreserved  a  giPt. 

There  was  to  be  a  splendid  ball  at 
£_-  House,  and  on  the  preceding 
morning,  Herbert  had,  as  usual,  been 
loitering  away  his  time  in  the  society 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  as  he  quitted 
the  room,  he  heard  Lady  Jane  observe, 

*«  What  a  delightrul  thing  that  Cla- 
rissa should  have  taken  such  a  liking  to 
Herbert  I" 

He  heard  no  more.  Had  the  con- 
clusion (»f  the  sentence  reached  him, 
he  would  not  have  returned  to  his  lodg- 
ings in  such  a  delirium  of  happiness  as 
he  did.  Lady  Jane's  words  were  as 
follows  :— 

«•  What  a  delightful  thing  that  Cla- 
ri^isa  should  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to 
Herbert!  She  has  looked  ten  times 
prettier  and  more  animated  since  she 
found  such  a  flirtation  to  amuse  her  ; 
and  1  do  not  think  that  that  slow,  stu- 
pid Lord  Heritage  would  have  pro- 
posed yet,  if  she  had  not  played  the 
poet  so  cleverly  against  him." 

There  was  a  brilliant  assemblage 

that  evening  at  E House.     In  the 

words  of  the  next  day's  paper  "  Some 
hundreds  of  distinguished  fashionables 
were  present.  The  whole  of  the  noble 
suite  of  rooms  was  lighted  up,  and 
that  long  vista  of  splendour  terminated 
at  each  end  in  an  upartmcnt  fitted  up 
as  a  conservatory,  and  crowded  with 
the  rarest  exotics,  whose  delicious  fra- 
grance gushed  liberally  forth  and  seen* 
ted  the  ^hole  radiant  atmosphere.** 
Yes,  and  in  one  of  those  bowers  of 
beauty  a  richer  incense  had  flowed  out 
like  tnose  flower  scents  to  be  wasted 
on  the  faithless  air.  It  was  there  that 
the  passion  of  Herbert  Brookland  first 
found  a  voice. 

Lady  Clarissa  had  complained  of 
beat,  and  Bronklund  having  been  de- 
sired by  Lady  £.  to  take  her  into  the 
air,  drew  her  hand  under  his  arm  and 
led  her  into  one  of  the  conserva- 
tories. She  appeared  extremely  faint, 
and  leaning  heavily  upon  him,  she  mur- 
mured a  request  that  he  would  open 
the  window,  which  wis  veiled  from 
the  observation  of  those  without  the 
apartment  hy  a  high  stand  filled  with 
plants.  Behind  this  lenfy  screen  they 
stood,  and  as  Brookland  unclosed  the 
window,  a  flood  of  clear  moonlight 
streamed  in,  and  fell  full  on  the  figure 
of  Lady  CUrissa, tinging  her  pure  white 
forehead,  and  the  light  ciula  timt  trein« 


bled  in  the  fresh  night  wind  with  sil- 
very lustre.  Then  could  Herbert  no 
longer  command  his  feelings.  He 
caught  her  hand,  and  sinking  on  one 
knee,  murmured — 

**  Brightest — loveliest — dearest — say 
you  do  not  despise  me  I** 

There  is  something  in  the  avowal  of 
a  true  and  deep  passion,  which  is  agi- 
tating to  its  object,  let  her  be  heartless 
and  selfish  as  she  will.  Lady  Clarissa 
stood  route  and  abashed ;  the  colour 
deepened  in  her  cheek,  and  something 
very  like  tears  swelled  into  her  eyes. 
She  liked  Brookland ;  perhaps,  her 
predilection  for  him  was  nearer  to  real 
aflection  than  any  she  had  ever  known  ; 
she  liked  to  flirt  with  him  ;  she  wished 
him  to  love  her,  but  she  did  not  wish 
him  to  tell  her  so.  She  feared  that  a 
crisis  had  come,  which  could  only 
terminate  in  one  way — the  loss  of  his 
society.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  her 
that  some  one  entered  the  room  with 
a  message  from  Lady  E — ,  who  wished 
to  speak  to  her  daughter.  Lady 
Clarissa's  self-possession  returned  in  a 
moment — the  spirit  of  coquetry  re- 
vived— she  half-returned  the  pressure 
of  the  poet's  hand  ere  she  disengaged 
her  own  ;  and,  alas  that  eyes  beaming 
so  benignly  should  have  conveyed  such 
deliberate  falsehood ! 

At  the  time  these  events  were  pro- 
ceeding, I  was  paying  a  visit  to  my 
native  place,  and  was  requested  by 
Constantia  Brookland  to  call  on  her 
brother  in  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  with  him  respecting  the 
painting  of  his  likeness,  which  she 
much  wished  to  possess.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  gave  me  two  sittings, 
but  the  portrait  was  doomed  to  re- 
main unfinished,  and  at  the  time  his 
family  might  have  wished  to  obtain  it, 
even  in  its  imperfect  state,  1  was 
absent  from  England.  It  would  have 
been  a  useless  renewing  of  sad  memo- 
ries to  have  sent  it  to  them  after  my 
return. 

Certainly  Lady  Clarissa  was  a  prac- 
tised coquette.  For  a  fortnight  after 
that  eventful  evening,  she  managed  to 
deceive  Herbert  into  the  belief  that  his 
love  was  returned,  while,  at  the  same 
time  she  never  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her  ah  me,  even  for  a 
moment.  Day  after  duy  he  called,  in 
the  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to 
renew  his  suit ;  for  I  have  said  beCot^ 
that  his  ^aiuly  waa  %i«a\«  ^tv^  >^Ci^^<a!^ 
he  saw  many  dUEucxAuet VaVaa  iii:s%\^ 
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self-love  taDght  him  to  beliere  that 
they  were  not  insurmountable.  Hh 
ideas  of  the  world  had  been  principally 
gathered  from  romances,  wherein  fair 
and  noble  dames  were  continually 
falling  in  love  with  knights,  pages,  and 
squires  of  low  degree,  and  marrying 
them  to  boot,  and  he  thought  that  the 
present  was  a  similar  case,  and  might 
nave  a  similar  termination.  But  his 
fair  tormentor  was  not  willing  his  sus- 
pense should  terminate,  whilst  she 
could  prevent  it.  Her  mother  and 
sisters,  or  female  friends,  were  always 
with  her,  and  she  never  now  volun- 
teered a  song  in  the  music  room,  or 
the  inspection  of  a  drawing  iu  her 
boudoir,  as  she  had  done  in  days  gone 
by.  Scarcely  able  to  judge  whether 
he  was  most  happy  or  miserable,  Her- 
bert passed  day  after  day,  still  hoping 
when  he  arose  in  the  morning,  that 
this  agitating  state  of  things  would  be 
changed  before  night.  He  attempted 
two  or  three  letters  to  his  enchantress, 
but  never  could  compose  one  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  therefore  never  sent 
them. 

He  was  sauntering  along  ^—  street 
one  morning  a  little  before  the  time  of 

bis  daily  call  at  E House,  when 

he  chanced  to  meet  Daveril.  There 
was  a  cynical  smile  on  the  critic's  lip, 
as  he  extended  two  stiff  fingers  to- 
wards Brookland,  and  yet  there  was 
an  expression  in  his  eye  more  akin  to 
pity  than  any  it  had  worn  for  years. 

•*So,  my  young  gentleman,**  cried 
he,  '*  I  suppose  you  are  goine  philan- 
dering to  his  lordship's  as  usual.  Well, 
well,  it  is  all  very  well  while  it  lasts  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  you  will  miss  your 
amusement  when  the  fair  lady  marries  ; 
but  perhaps  you  are  pretty  well  tired 
of  it  by  this  time,  so  it  will  rather  be  a 
relief  than  otherwise." 

'*  Herbert  gazed  on  him  in  astonish- 
ment ;  the  words  conveyed  no  distinct 
meaning  to  him,  and  yet  their  import 
was  evidently  disagreeable.  He  re- 
quested an  explanation  of  Mr.  Daverirs 
meaning. 

••Why  you  don*t  mean  to  say,**  said 
the  critic,  astonished  in  his  turn — "you 
do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  do  not 
know  that  the  pretty  Lady  Clarissa, 
who  flirts  with  you  so  outrageously,  is 
engaged  to  that  hideous  Lord  Heri- 
tage. You  surely  are  not  walking 
blindfold  amongst  the  traps  and  pitfalls 
of  this  precious  portion  of  the  world  I 
Surely  you,  with  your  tidents,  (for  I 


will  not  deny  that  you  have  talents, 
though  you  don't  know  how  to  manage 
them)  have  not  seriously  set  yourself 
to  chase  such  a  rainbow  as  the  ambi- 
tion to  attach  to  yourself  such  a 
coquette  as  Lady  Clarissa!  If 
you  have  been  deluded  into  such  a 
fool's  paradise,  be  thankful  to  me  for 
dispelling  it  for  you,  or,  at  any  rate, 
preparing  you  a  little  for  the  awaken- 
ing that  I  know  must  come ;" — and  the 
editor  hurried  away  without  another 
word. 

:  *'  I  cannot  longer  bear  this  suspense,* 
said  Herbert  to  himself,  as  he  pursued 
his  walk ;  **  I  mtut  know  the  worst, 
and  that  immediately:  this  anxious 
uncertainty  is  worse  than  the  bitterest 
disappointment.** 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  entered 
the  drawing-room,  where  sat  Lady 
Clarissa,  surrounded  by  her  usual  com- 
panions. He  scarcely  replied  to  the 
peetings  of  her  sisters,  but  approach- 
ing her,  managed  to  draw  her  aside  for 
a  minute.  She  raised  her  eyes  towards 
his,  with  her  usual  winning  smile,  but 
changed  colour  as  she  looked  on  his 
flushed  andmgitated  countenance. 

"  Lady  Clarissa,**  he  said,  command- 
ing his  trembling  voice  as  well  as  he 
could,  **  I  must  see  you  alone  ;  cannot 
you  contrive  that  I  should  see  you  by 
yourself  for  a  few  minutes?*' 

She  dared  not  again  meet  his  eye. 
She  trembled,  and  turning  pale,  was 
about  to  leave  him,  when  he  caught 
her  flrmly  by  the  wrist,  and  clasping  it 
almost  fiercely,  said,  in  a  thick,  low 
voice — 

**  You  know  that  you  owe  me  an  ex- 

1)lanation  of  much  that  has  happened 
ately  :  you  must  grant  me  this  inter- 
view, and  you  ihalt.  If  you  refuse,  I 
will  say  what  I  have  to  say  so  loud 
that  the  whole  household  shall  hear 
me.** 

There  was  a  determination  and 
sternness  in  Herbert*s  manner  before 
which  the  unstable  mind  of  the  high- 
born damsel  quailed  :  she  felt  that  re- 
sistance was  useless,  and  without  ano- 
ther word  she  prepared  to  leave  the 
room,  merely  saying  aloud,  as  she  took 
the  precaution  to  turn  her  flushed  face 
from  those  she  addressed — 

"  Mr.  Brookland  has  something  to 
show  me  that  none  of  you  are  to  see, 
so  we  are  going  into  the  library,  and 
will  be  back  presently." 

'*Lady  Clarissa."  said  Herbert*  u 
soon  at  they  were  alone,  ^  1  have  a 
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▼cry  few  wordfl  to  §ay  to  you,  and  yonr 
answer  must  determine  whether  I  shall 
ever  ag^in  set  foot  in  this  house.  Do 
you  or  do  you  not  know  that  I  love 
you?" 

She  did  not  repl?  for  some  minutes, 
and  then,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
crimsoned  cheek  answered— 

•  You  never  told  me  so  * 

'*  But  you  knew  it ;  you  cannot  say 
that  you  attached  no  meaning  to  all 
my  words,  and  all  the  more  than  wordi 
by  which  I  have  expressed  it  ?  You 
will  not  tell  me  that  on  that  night  when 
we  stood  together  in  the  moon-light"—. 

*^  Mr.  Brookland — you  are  too  ex- 
acting,  too  imprudent.  You  are  aware 
that  if  we  loved  each  other  ever  so 
dearly,  there  are  differences,  distinc- 
tions between  our  situations,  that— 
that  could  never  be  overcome." 

"  You  did  not  always  think  so,  or 
yon  did  not  wish  I  should  feel  such  to 
be  the  case.  Clarissa !  Clarissa !  why 
have  you  so  cruelly  deceived  me? 
Why,  if  you  are,  a^  I  am  told,  the 
betrothed  of  another,  have  you  takrn 
such  pains  to  rivet  your  fetters  upon 
me  ?* 

There  was  a  plaintive  tenderness  in 
his  voice  that  moved  her  more  than  all 
his  reproaches.  She  was  not  devoid 
of  that  superficial  excitability  which  so 
often  passes  for  real  feeling.  She  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept  bit- 
terly. 

"  You  do  love  me  then — you  have 
not  been  deceiving  me  wilfully — fear 
not  dearest  and  best,  all  will  yet  be 
welir  and  he  drew  her  to  his  heart, 
and  pressfrd  one  long,  fervent  kiss  on 
her  beautiful  lips.  It  was  the  first — it 
was  destined  to  be  the  last. 

'•  1  must  not  stay,*'  whispered  Cla- 
rissa, as  she  withdrew  herself  from  his 
embrace,  fur  at  that  moment  she  re- 
membered that  in  half  an  hour  more 
she  ou^^ht  to  be  ready  to  ride  with 
Lord  Heritage.  •*  Do  not  come  again, 
Herbert,  for  three  or  four  days  at 
least.  I  have  a  very  particular  reason 
for  requesting  it — do  oblige  me — I 
really  cannot  see  you  again  at  present ;" 
and  without  a  word  of  explanation  as  to 
the  cause  of  a  request  so  extraordinary 
under  the  present  circumstances,  she 
left  the  room. 

Could  any  woman  really  find  satis- 
faction in  tne  success  of  a  deception 
so  deep  and  hollow  as  that  which  Lady 
Clarissa  was  practising?  How  conid 
th^  toeiie  I  MTe  just  deaeribed  aibril 


her  gratification,  when  she  had  no  true 
and  devoted  love  for  Herbert,  and  was 
actually  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with 
another?  She  was  not  capable  of  a 
pure  and  lasting  attachment,  but  she 
possessed  a  morbitt  sensibility  and 
craving  after  excitement,  which  she 
drUghted  to  feed.  She  deluded  her- 
P(;lf  into  a  romantic  droiim  that  pleased 
her  vanity  ami  amused  her  fancy,  and 
poor  Herbert  was  the  victim  she  sacri- 
ficed to  this  dangerous  species  of  self- 
indulgence.  There  was  no  manner  of 
interest  in  her  engagement  to  Lord 
Heritage.  It  was  altogether  an  affair 
of  business  and  calculation  on  her 
side.  Her  marriage  was  a  thing  that 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  her, 
and  place  her  in  the  enviable  position 
of  a  young,  lovely,  and  wealthy  bride ; 
but  till  it  was  accomplished,  she  wasglad 
enough  to  employ  herself  in  a  flirtation 
with  Brookland  ;  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
she  was  determined  not  to  give  up  to 
the  very  last  moment.  That  night  her 
mai<i  {*-ave  her  a  letter  from  the  poet, 
full  of  the  passionate  outpouring  of  a 
heart  full  of  the  wildest  romance.  She 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  at  the 
very  time  that  Herbert  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  it  was  treasured  next  her 
heart,  or  under  her  pillow,  it  was  qui- 
etly consuming  in  the  flame  of  the 
perfumed  lamp  that  burnt  in  her  cham- 
ber. 

Two  days  dragrged  slowly  by,  and 
on  the  third,  unable  any  longer  to  bear 
this  banishment  from  his  idol's  pre- 
sence, Brookland  presented  himself  in 
■  ■  square.  But  a  long  train  of  equi- 
pages extended  along  one  side  of  it, 
and  one  directly  opposite  E— house 
showed  by  the  white  favours  attached 
to  the  head-gear  of  the  horses,  and  the 
jackets  of  the  postillions,  that  it  was 
destined  to  convey  some  "happy  pair" 
on  their  marriage  jaunt.  Herbert's 
puUe  seemed  to  stand  still,  yet  he  com- 
manded hinrsfflf  sufficiently  to  inquire 
who  the  newly-wedded  couple  mi^ht 
be,  and  the  answer  fell  like  sudden 
thunder  on  his  senses  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  force  his  way  through  the 
crowd  of  menials,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  company  to  accuse  the  bride  of 
hor  treachery.  His  second  was  caluier, 
thou<rh  scarcely  much  wiser.  He 
turned  hastily  away,  entered  an  hotel 
in  an  adjoining  strt-et,  and  there  wrote 
the  following  note  : — 
•*  TraitbrbssI— It  is  OTcr  now.  The 
native  Tiletieift  of  yoar  mind  it  laid  bare 
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at  last.  You  have  broken  the  heart 
that  loved — not  you,  but  the  brig^ht 
creation  of  gentleness  and  purity  it 
bodied  forth,  and  clothed  in  your  form. 
Farewell — may  you  never,  never,  to 
your  dying  hour  forget  the  wretched 
"  Herbkrt  Brookland." 

He  folded  and  sealed  it  deliberately, 

and   returned   to   square.     Tlie 

carriage  had  not  yet  driven  off,  and  he 
delivered  his  missive  to  a  servant  who 
knew  him,  saying  with  a  forced  smile, 
it  contained  congratulatory  lines  on 
her  nuptials.  The  man  reailily  did  his 
errand,  but  the  moment  Lady  Heritage 
broke  the  seal,  she  swooned  and  fainted 
away. 

"  Does  one  Brookland  lodge  here  ?** 
enquired  a  supercilious  voice  at  the 
door  of  Herbert's  residence,  as,  on  the 
evening  of  Lady  Clarissa's  marriage,  he 
reclined  weary  and  stupiKcd  on  a  sofa. 
The  reply  was  inaudible,  but  a  step 
came  rapidly  up  the  stairs,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  the  figure  of  Lord 
Wilding  presented  itself  to  the  poefs 
bewildered  eyes. 

**  Are  you  the  author  of  this  atrocious 
scrawl.  Sir?"  demanded  his  lordship, 
holding  up  Brooklaiid's  anjjrry  note — 
'*  But  I  need  not  ask — it  is  an  unde- 
served courtesy, — stand  up,  fellow,  and 
receive  the  well  merited  chastisement 
your  folly  and  impertinence  have 
brought  upon  you  ;**  and  as  he  spoke, 
he  brandished  a  horsewhip  above  his 
head.  Herbert  sprung  at  once  to  his 
feet,  he  was  roused  to  madness  by  the 
language  thus  addressed  to  him,  and  he 
felt  the  encrpry  of  a  giant  within  him. 

**  Touch  me  once,**  he  exclaimed, "  but 
once,  and  by  heaven  and  earth,  the  blow 
shall  cost  you  dear." 

But  Lord  Wilding  heeded  not.  He 
seized  Brookland  bv  the  arm,  and  struck 
him  severely  over  the  shoulders.  Her- 
bert wrenched  himself  from  his  grasp, 
snatched  the  weapon  from  his  hand,and 
flinging  himself  on  him  with  the  despe- 
ration of  a  maniac,  they  wrestled  for  a 
moment,  and  then  fell  violently  on  the 
floor.  Wilding  being  undermost.  Her- 
bert recovered  his  feet  immediately, 
and  placing  his  knee  on  the  prostrate 
Doblenian*s  breast,  demanded  that  he 
should  instantly  apologise  for  his  intru- 
sion and  outrageous  behaviour.  There 
was  no  reply,  and  Herbert  fearing  that 
his  adveriiary  was  hurt,  was  makim;  au 
effort  to  raise  him,  when  Lord  Wilding 
suddenly  sprung  up,  and  flinging  Brook- 
land aside,  attempted  to  regain  posses- 


sion of  his  whip.  But  as  he  did  so,  his 
foot  slipped,  he  fell  forward,  and  strik- 
ing his  head  violently  on  the  edge  of 
the  fender,  he  lay  at  full  length,  bleed- 
ing and  motionless.  Greatly  terrified, 
Herbert  managed  to  lift  him  up,  and 

f placed  him  against  the  sofa  with  his  head 
eaning  on  the  cushion,  while  he  ran  to 
the  stairs,  and  called  loudly  for  assist- 
ance. He  sent  immediately  for  the 
nearest  surgeon,  and  also  for  Mr.  Hard- 
man,  and  the  agony  of  his  mind  during 
the  vain  attempts  that  were  for  some 
time  made  to  restore  his  foe  to  anima- 
tion, may  be  easily  imagined.  He  ac- 
cused himself  as  a  murderer ;  bis  love 
for  Lady  Clarissa  seemed  at  «once 
changed  to  a  feeling  of  deadly  hatred  ; 
he  felt  as  if  a  fiend  who  had  been  sud- 
denly stripped  of  the  guise  of  an  angel 
stood  before  him.  His  relief  was  un- 
speakable, when  Lord  Wilding,  heaving 
a  deep  sigh,  opened  his  eyes,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Hardman  entered. 
The  hasty  report  of  the  terrified  land- 
lady of  the  house,  coupled  with  Lord 
Wilding's  ghastly  appearance,  gave 
Hardman  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  but  the  necessity  of 
concealing  the  quarrel  and  its  cause, 
from  the  public,  was  the  first  thought 
that  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 

"  This  has  evidently  been  the  effect 
of  one  of  his  old  fainting  fits,**  said  he, 
turning  to  the  surgeon  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  can  at  once  account  satis- 
fiictorily  for  a  thing,  though  he  never 
remembered  the  patient  to  have  fainted 
in  his  life.  **  We  will  take  him  home 
as  soon  as  he  can  bear  it  ;'*  and  a  coach 
being  procured.  Lord  Wilding,  scarcely 
yet  recovered  from  his  insensibility,  was 
assisted  dowu  stairs  and  placed  in  it, 
Hardman  accompanying  him.  As  he 
passed  Charles  he  said,  in  a  low  hissing 
tone,  choked  with  suppressed  anger  ;— 

"  You  shall  dearly  answer  for  this ; 
vou  have  ruined  yourself;  and  most 
likely  me  too,  by  your  folly  and  bm- 
tality." 

His  threats,  however,  produced  no 
further  fruits  than  a  note,  in  which  he 
begged  to  "  decline  any  further  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Brookland,  whose 
unjustifiable  conduct  alt>ne  could  have 
caused  him  to  come  to  so  unpleasant  a 
deterniination."  The  affair  was  hushed 
up  by  the  Earls  family  ;  for  his  fair 
daughter  did  appear,  un  reflection,  to 
have  **gone  rather  far**  in  her  conduct, 
even  for  a  fashionable  flirt;  and  it 
seemed  by  no  means  deunible  that  ber 
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name  should  be  brought  forward  in  a. 
quarrel  between  his  son  and  one  of  such 
inferior  rank,  as  Brookland.  The 
satellites  of  Hardman,  of  course  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Hardman,  and 
cut  poor  Brookland  without  ceremony ; 
so  that  in  a  little  while,  the  truth  that 
he  was  actually  left  alone  in  the  wilder* 
ness  of  London,  without  friends,  with- 
out patron,  and  with  very  little  money, 
glared  on  his  mind  a  terrible  reality. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  go  at  once 
to  the  country,  but  his  pride  revolted 
at  the  idea  of  returning  poor,  and  in  a 
manner  disgraced  ;  and  he  resolved  to 
exert,  and  try,  if  it  were  not  possible  to 
make  a  living,  aye,  and  a  fortune  too,  by 
his  own  efforts  and  talents.  There  was 
something  very  soothing  in  the  idea. 
I  have  said  he  had  unbounded  self-con- 
fidence, and  his  spirits  rose  again  with 
the  hope  bis  vanity  inspired.  No  vuin 
man  ever  loved  any  woman  on  earth  so 
well  as  himself ;  and  when  a  few  weeks 
had  passed,  Herbert  was  more  angry 
than  grieved  at  the  treatment  he  had 
received  from  Lady  Clarissa,  for  mor- 
tified vanity  is  an  irritable  sore — disap- 
pointed affection  an  aching  wound.  He 
resolved  to  forget  her — to  fling  back 
scorn  for  scorn,  and  was  only  sorry  that 
he  could  not  meet  her,  face  to  face,  and 
tell  her  so.  But  he  could  mortify  her 
yet!  He  would  gain  fame  and  for- 
tune that  should  raise  him  to  her  level. 
He  would  wed  with  one  wealthier  and 
fairer,  and  far  dearer  than  she  had  ever 
been — she  should  bitterly  repent  the 
sacrifice  of  her  young  affection  (For  he 
would  not  believe  she  had  not  loved 
him,)  at  the  shrine  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion. How  this  was  all  to  be  achieved 
was  another  matter.  The  compara- 
tively small  sums  he  received  from  home 
were  quite  inadequate  to  support  the 
expense  of  a  life  such  as  he  had  been 
leading.  The  Earl  had  liberally  as- 
sisted him,  but  of  course  he  bad  no 
further  hope  in  that  quarter,  and  he  was 
seriously  embarrassed  when  he  came  to 
reflect  on  what  path  it  would  be  wisest 
to  pursue.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  from  his  lodgings  to  less  expen- 
sive ones,  in  a  less  desirable  situation  ; 
and  here,  with  the  trifle  he  possessed, 
he  managed  to  support  himself,  while 
he  composed  a  small  stock  of  such 
literary  articles  as  he  imagined  would 
be  likely  to  sell. 

Why  detail  the  gpradual  declension 
of  drcumstances    by  which    Herbert 
Brookland,  sank  fifom  stage  to  stage, 
Vol.  XV. 


of  a  poor  author's  existence,  until  he 
became  compelled  to  support  life  by 
writing  paragraphs  for  the  daily  papers 
composing  flippant  reviews  of  works, 
which  he  neither  read  nor  cared  for,  for 
the  minor  magazines,  and  finally  even 
feeling  thankful  for  the  oflice  of  copy- 
ing and  correcting  the  ill  arranged 
compositions  of  others  I  In  the  bey- 
day  of  his  happiness  he  had  written  to 
Constantia  a  letter  containing  a 
flaming  account  of  his  prosperity,  and 
begging  her  never  to  inconvenience 
herself  to  supply  him  with  money,  as 
he  obtained  sufficient  for  his  wants 
from  other  sources.  He  had  never 
liked  to  shew  her  the  reverse  of  such  a 

Eicture.     She  was  neither  aware  of  his 
reach  with  his  patrons,  or  his  change  of 
residence,  for  his  letters  had  always  been 

left  for  him  at  the Coffee  House, 

and  were  still  directed  to  be  sent  there. 
Once  when  in  great  distress,  he  wrote 
to  Hardman,  explaining  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  family 
of  £.  and  begging  him  to  afford  him 
some  temporary  relief.  This  letter  re- 
mained unanswered,  and  on  a  second 
being  forwarded,  he  received  a  cold 
formal  note  merely  repeating,  •*  That 
Mr.Brookland's  own  conduct  alone  was 
to  be  blamed  in  the  affair,  and  that  he 
(Hardman)  could  not  consistently  with 
his  own  interest,  render  him  either 
countenance  or  assistance. 

Under  what  a  different  aspect  did 
London  appear  to  my  unhappy  hero* 
to  that  which  it  had  worn  on  his  first 
arrival  there.  Then  it  had  seemed  a 
fairv  land,  abounding  in  all  that  was 
gladdening  and  beautiful.  Now  it  was 
a  dreary  world  of  strangers,  where 
every  avenue  to  success  seemed  closed 
at  once.  Day  after  day  he  toiled  for 
his  bread  over  his  ill  paid  labours, 
and  meanwhile  mental  anxiety  and  inces- 
sant application  were  producing  their 
usual  results.  The  slight  cough,  the 
sudden  faintings,  the  hectic  flush,  the 
bright  sunken  eye,  all  bore  evidence  of 
disease  that  was  beginning  its  ravages, 
and  prophesied  mournfully  of  future 
suffering. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  affection- 
ate spirit  of  Constantia,  became  dark- 
ened with  an  apprehension  that  all  was 
not  well  with  her  brother.  His  letters 
were  less  frequent,  and  not  so  cheerful 
as  they  had  been  a  few  weeks  before, 
thev  were  extremely  brief  and  contain- 
ed little  intelligence  about  his  pros- 
pects or  occupations.  Her  forebodings 
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gathered  and  grew,  until  they  became 
almost  too  painful  for  endurance.  She 
imparted  the  fact  of  her  uneasiness  to 
William  Mus^rave  ;  but  he  laughed  at 
her  fears.  Was  not  Herbert  full  of 
business  and  taken  up  a  good  deal 
with  his  friends,  and  could  she  not 
easily  suppose  he  had  not  time  to 
write  longer  letters  I  He  almost  scolded 
her  for  her  •*  foolish  nervousness,"  as  he 
called  it,  '*  did  she  not  think  a  clever 
lad  like  Herbert  could  take  care  of 
himself?  and  if  he  were  ill  or  anything 
amips,  of  course  he  would  say  so.**  She 
once  suggested  that  he,  Musgrave, 
should  go  to  London  and  see  into  the 
real  state  of  the  case  ;  but  he  treated 
the  scheme  as  utterly  useless  and  ri- 
diculous ;  and  baffled  in  hor  attempts, 
to  interest  him  in  her  anxieties,  she 
resolved  to  seek  no  more  counsel  on 
the  subject,  but  to  take  such  steps 
on  her  own  responsibility  as  to  her 
simple  judgment,  seemed  proper  to  be 
taken. 

It  was  a  dull  foggy  November  morn- 
ing, and  a  slight  delicate  looking 
female,  without  any  particular  beauty 
to  attract  attention,  but  evidently 
a  stranger,  was  working  her  way 
through  the  densely  crowded  streets  to 
one  of  the  large  thoroughfares  near  the 
West  end  oft  he  metropolis^  where,  afler 
enquiring  her  way  from  the  passers  by, 
she  at  length  stood  before  the  office  of 
the  ■  Gazette.  Within  that  building 
in  a  small  close  room,  seated  in  his 
large  leathern  chair,  and  literally  '*  up 
to  the  knees  "  in  books  and  papers,  sate 
Mr.  Daveril.  He  wore  a  peculiarly 
sarcastic  smile,  just  now,  for  he  was 
writing  a  critique  con  amorey  on  the  first 
published  work  of  a  young  author,  who 
of  course  was  utterly  unknown.  **  Too 
many  of  these  fellows,"  said  Davoril, 
tossing  the  bo<;k  contemptuously  aside, 
'*  I  should  not  notice  it  at  all,  but  that 
we  have  no  article  on  poetry  for  next 
week.  Trite  ideas — inflated  language, 
want  of  melody — these  are  the  main 
points  in  my  charge  this  time.  Pity 
that  so  many  lads  will  be  poets,  who 
ouglil  to  be  tailors.  By  the  way  I 
wonder  what  has  become  of  that  scoun- 
drel Hardman*s  tool.  Brookland  I  The 
boy  did  not  want  for  brains,  but  his 
presumption  was  unbearable."  The 
train  of  Mr.  DaveriKs  reflections  was 
here  cut  short,  for  one  of  the  imps  of 
his  lower  regions  opened  the  door,  and 
announcing,  **a    lady    on    buainess," 


ushered  in  the  travel-worn  and  trem- 
bling Constantia. 

She  had  taken  the  bold  step  of  a 
journey  to  London,  alone  and  unpro- 
tected, having  merely  lefl  a  note  for 
Musgrave,  briefly  stating  that  she 
could  no  longer  bear  suspense,  and, 
therefore,  would  herself  visit  her 
brother.  On  her  arrival  she  had  gone 
to  the  Coflce-house  where  his  letters 
were  called  for,  never  for  a  moment 
doubting  that  she  should  there  obtain 
information  as  to  his  residence ;  but 
the  persons  there  only  knew  his  former 
address,  and  on  her  applying  at  bis 
old  habitation,  she  received  the  as- 
tounding intelligence  that  he  was  gone 
from  thence,  and  the  people  of  the 
house  knew  not  where  he  had  removed 
to.  She  could  not  summon  courage 
to  apply  at  Lord  E — *s,  and  Hardman 
was  out  of  town.  Her  anguish  became 
almost  insupportable,  when,  on  retrac- 
ing her  steps  to  the  —  Coffee*house, 
she  received  the  further  news  that 
Brookland  had  not  been  there  for 
many  days,  and  that  her  own  last 
letter  had  not  yet  been  taken  away. 
Her  distress  was  so  apparent  and  in- 
tense, that  it  spurred  the  apathetiu  in- 
tellects of  a  waiter  of  the  establishment 
to  recollect  that  he  had  ouce  or  twice 
seen  Mr.  Brookland  in  company  with 
Mr.  Daveril,  with  the  locality  of  whose 
office  the  said  waiter  was  acquainted. 
Hope  dawned  again  in  Constantia's 
mind  ;  from  Mr.  Daveril  she  might 
gain  a  clue  to  Herbert's  present  resi- 
dence ;  and  she  set  forth  to  find  him, 
forgetting  her  weariness  and  loneliness 
in  the  anticipation  of  attaining  the 
object  of  her  journey. 

Mr.  Daveril  received  her  graciously 
enough  for  him,  but  when  she  men- 
tioned her  name  and  errand,  he  pushed 
his  spectacles  high  up  on  his  forehead, 
and  sat  staring  at  her  for  some  mo- 
ments in  speechless  astonishment. 

*'  The  girl  is  mad,*'  said  he  at  last  \ 
*'  her  brother  comes  here,  fancying 
himself  a  second  Milton,  falls  in  love 
with  an  Earl^s  daughter,  half  murders 
her  brother,  and  very  naturally  hides 
himself  from  the  world  ;  the  sister,  not 
knowing  a  word  of  all  this,  comes  to 
London  on  the  strength  of  a  dream,  or 
presentiment,  or  some  such  trash, 
knowing  nobody,  and  not  even  in- 
formed of  her  brother's  residence,  and 
then  posts  to  me,  who  have  not  seen 
the  precious  youth  these  two  ■ooibf  f 
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I  cannot  help  you,  young  lady.  I 
know  nothing  whatever  of  your 
brotlier." 

The  paleness  that  overspread  the 
countenance  of  Constantia,  as  she 
caught  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
plainly  denoted  the  effect  it  produced 
on  her,  and  Daveril  hastened  to  throw 
in  a  gleam  of  comfort. 

*'  Nay,  do  not  look  so  ghastly,  my 

J>oor  child — I  dare  say  he  may  be 
bund  easily  enough  if  we  may  set  pro- 
Serly  about  it.  Let  me  see — yes — 
lorehead  told  me  that  they  employ- 
ed him  occasionally  for  the  Trimmer, 
and  they  will  most  likely  know  at  the 
printing  office,  where  he  is  to  be  found. 
At  any  rate,  we  can  but  try.** 

"  O,  let  us  go  ;  let  us  go  and  enquire 
directly,"  exclaimed  Constantia.  **  I 
cannot  know  a  moment's  rest  until  1 
see  him!** ;  and  she  started  up,  and  was 
half  way  down  the  narrow  stairs  before 
Daveril  had  taken  down  his  hat,  and 
buttoned  his  great  coat,  and  adjusted 
his  gloves  to  his  mind.  But,  when  s)ie 
reached  the  outer  door,  a  sudden  faint- 
ness  again  seised  her,  and  she  leaned 
for  support  against  the  wall. 

**  It  is  impossible  you  should  walk  in 
this  condition,"  said  Daveril  ;  and  des- 
pite Consiantia*s  impatience,  she  was 
obliged  to  wait  while  a  coach  was 
called.  How  slowly  it  seemed  to  move 
through  the  choked  streets !  She  felt 
certain  she  could  have  walked  twice  as 
fast.  At  length  they  stopped  at  the 
office,  whence  the  Trimmer,  with  its 
cutting  satire  and  coarse  jokes,  was 
fulminated  weekly  ;  and  Constantia 
could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  spring- 
ing from  the  coach,  to  seek  herself  the 
answer  that  should  teruiinate  her  sus- 
pense. She  thought  the  few  minutes 
of  Daveril's  absence  would  never  end  ; 
and  her  f»ale  and  gasping  lips  could 
scarcely  frame  a  question,  as  her  com- 
panion, after  giving  a  new  direction  to 
the  driver,  re-entered  the  carriage. 

**  Is  he — is  be** — she  could  say  no 
more. 

**  I  hope  we  shall  see  him  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour/*  said  Daveril 
**  But  what  on  earth  could  take  him  to 
such  a  place  !** 

The  residence  of  the  unfortunate 
young  man  was  now  in  a  narrow  court 
near  Blackfriars.  He  was  graduilly 
declining  in  health  and  hope  ;  but  ^till 
a  lingering  pride  prevented  him  from 
acquainting  his  sister  with  his  state. 
He  earned  a  seanty  subsisteoee  by  his 


pen,  and  was,  indeed,  on  the  very  verge 
of  abject  poverty;  but  hope,  eternal 
hope,  did  not  quite  forsake  him.  He  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  writer 
of  mclo-dramas,  for  one  of  the  minor 
theatres  ;  and,  stimulated  by  the  fact, 
that  the  said  writer  obtained  tolerable 
payment  for  his  labours,  he  had  set 
about  the  composition  of  a  tragedy, 
which,  however,  for  the  present,  he  kept 
a  profound  secret.  If  Harberry,  the 
author  in  question,  could  make  a  living 
from  the  produce  of  his  flimsy  com- 
monplaces, surely  Herbert's  lofly 
thoughts  and  smooth  versification 
would  ensure  a  higher  recompense.  So 
he  argued  with  himself,  and  in  his  inex- 
perience and  ignorance  of  the  world, 
ne  certainlv  overrated  his  own  talents, 
but  not  half  so  much  as  be  did  the  pub- 
lic taste. 

It  was  in  a  small  room,  close,  shab- 
bily furnished,  and  bearing  every  mark 
of  the  poverty  of  the  inmate,  that  the 
brother  and  sister  met,  after  a  separation 
of  months ;  and  the  joy  of  Constantia, 
damped  though  it  was  by  observing  the 
change  that  illness  had  wrought  on  him 
so  dearly  loved,  received  no  check  at 
the  evident  depression  of  worldly  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  found  him. 
He  was  with  her  once  more — there 
were  his  home,  his  friends,  and  every 
homely  comfort  he  had  formerly  known, 
awaiting  him  ;  and  she  resolved  in  her 
heart,  that  nothing  but  death  should 
ever  again  separate  them  in  this  world. 
But  though  Herbert  was  undoubtedly 
rejoiced  to  hear  once  more  the  voice  of 
kindness  and  affection  from  her  lips, 
there  was  a  mingling  of  mortified  vanity 
amidst  his  pleasure.  He  did  not  wish 
her  to  have  known  his  straitened  condi- 
tion, till  his  own  genius  and  gifts  should 
have  bettered  it  fur  him  ;  if  she  had  but 
waited  until  his  tragedy  was  performed, 
how  different  (he  thought)  the  reception 
he  might  have  given  her ! 

For  once  the  bluntness  and  unsparing 
candour  of  Daveril  did  real  service. 
Herbert  was  bent  on  remaining  where 
he  was,  until  his  present  work  was 
accomplished ;  and  he  wished  Constantia 
to  return  home,  and  permit  him  to  fol- 
low out  his  own  plans.  It  was  then, 
that  Daveril  saw  the  necessity  of  rend- 
ing the  veil  of  self  delusion  from  the 
eyes  of  our  village  wonder.  He  told 
him  the  real  value  of  his  talents — that 
he  was  a  clever  young  man,  but  inex- 
perienced ;  and  tnat  his  works  required 
careful  rerision  and   priudng^  beC^t^ 
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they  could  be  fit  for  the  public  eye.  He 
showed  him  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
with  regrard  to  the  rewards  of  literature 
— how  few  of  those  who  will  not  coode- 
tcend  to  pander  to  the  public  taste,  and 
who  have  not  tact  as  well  as  talent,  can 
make  the  latter  profitable. 

**  Return  to  your  native  place,  my 
young  friend,"  said  the  critic — **  First 
take  care  of  your  bodily  health,  which 
I  see  is  already  impaired  by  continual 
toil  and  excitement.  Then,  by  a 
course  of  patient  study  and  practice  of 
the  rules  of  composition,  prepare  your- 
self for  literary  labours,  whose  results 
will  be  really  valuable.  Come  then  to 
London — uot  relying  on  the  patronage 
of  the  great,  or  the  countenance  of  the 
designing,  but  on  your  own  well  weighed, 
and  jealously  measured  merits.  Then 
I  will  do  for  you,  (if  I  am  spared  to  see 
that  day)  what  I  never  troubled  myself 
to  do  for  any  one  before.  I  will  aid 
you  in  your  pilgrimage  to  the  temple 
of  Fame,  even  as  a  father  would  ois 
son.* 

This  promise  was  never  claimed, 
though  a  part  of  his  advice  was  acted 
upon.  The  brother  and  sister  returned 
to  Sel worth  ;  and  Herbert,  seeing  the 
folly  of  trusting  entirely  to  his  own 
natural  gills,  began  a  course  of  self- 
education,  which  promised  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  improvement  to  him. 
But  his  constitution  had  been  severely 
shaken,  and  the  memory  of  his  early 
disappointments  in  love  and  ambition, 
preyed  ceaselessly  upon  his  mind.  He 
found,  too,  that  he  was  no  longer  the 


great  personage  of  his  native  Tillage  ; 
for  a  greater,  that  is  a  newer,  wonder 
had  arisen,  in  the  personage  of  a  dend' 
semi  lady,  who  had  set  up  a  boarding 
school  in  Sel  worth,  to  which  all  the 
growing  damsels  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  allured,  as  if  by  magic  ;  and  who» 
having  a  fluent  tongue,  a  great  talent 
for  mimickry,  some  wit,  and  unbounded 
impudence,  swayed  the  reins  of  fashion 
in  *'our  village,**  and  fairly  eclipsed 
poor  Herbert,  with  his  broken  spirit, 
and  infirm  health. 

Constantia  attended  her  beloTed 
invalid  with  wearliless  aflfection,  antici- 
pating his  wishes,  and  soothing  his 
irritability  by  her  gentle  cares,  but  all 
was  unavailing.  The  flower  was  fading 
rapidly  before  her  eyes ;  and  a  few 
months  saw  her  bereft  of  the  strangely 
gifted  being,  over  whom,  from  his 
very  birth,  she  had  watched  with  all  a 
mother  s  care. 

She  is  now  the  wife  of  William  Mas- 
grave  ;  and  though  the  bereavement 
she  experienced  in  the  loss  of  Herbert 
long  saddened  her  brow,  and  cast  a 
gloom  over  her  memories,  she  has  re- 
covered her  spirits  and  her  cheerfulness ; 
and  in  the  society  of  her  still  loving 
husband,  and  her  fine  family  of  children 
rising  up  around  her,  she  is  almost  as 
happy  as  she  deserves  to  be.  The  me- 
mory of  our  village  wonder  is  fast 
fading  away,  even  as  his  half  finished 
portrait  (too  true  an  emblem  of  his 
shortened  life.)  is  now  mouldering  to 
dust  in  the  crowded  recesses  of  my 
lumber-room. 
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We  gave  our  readers,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, a  somewhat  minute  detail  of  the 
plot  of  Richelieu — we  shall  now  examine 
it  in  a  more  general  way  as  a  literary 
production.  It  is,  no  doubt,  entitled  to 
hold  a  high  place  among  writings  of  the 
sort,  and  deserves  the  attentive  consi- 
deration of  the  critic  on  every  account ; 
we  say  so  wittingly,  for  its  faults  re- 
quire exposure  in  the  exact  proportion 
tiiat  its  merits  ensure  it  celebrity.  The 
plot>  though  well  managed  in  its  de- 


tails, has  the  great  defect  to  which  we 
have  alluded  more  than  once ;  that,  we 
mean,  of  throwing  the  chief  attendon 
of  the  reader  or  spectator  upon  a  point 
which,  in  itself,  is  utterly  below  notice, 
but  one  on  which  is  made  to  hinge  the 
fate  of  Richelieu  and  France.  ^Thcre 
was  surely  here,  if  any  where,  room  for 
a  god  himself  to  interfere— ^E^rum 
vindice  nodus — we  ought  to  have  had 
the  treachery  or  fidelity  of  some  char- 
acter to  inflame  our  curiosity— alter- 


'  The  Duchess  de  la  Valli^re — a  Drama. 
The  Lndf  of  Lyons ;  or,  Love  and  Pride — a  Drama. 
Richelieu ;  or,  The  Conspiracy— a  P\s.y.    \QSQ. 
The  jSea-Captain ;  oTi  The  Bkv^\|^Vi\>— «^i>tuutu   Y^nL^^mu   V^aA« 
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luitelj  to  raise  our  hopes,  and  move  our 
fears^there  should  have  been  a  moral 
interest  excited  as  the  prevailing  one, 
and  then  the  denouement  would  have 
gone  to  the  heart,  instead  of  merely 
affecting  the  head.  We  are  aware 
how  easy  it  is  to  find  precedents  for 
the  contrary  practice,  but  that  is  the 
poorest  argument  that  can  be  adduced 
for  its  propriety ;  nor  would  any  candid 
mind  rest  upon  it.  The  Despatch  is 
rung  in  our  ears  till  it  almost  deafens 
uSf  while  we  see  from  an  early  stage 
of  the  piece,  the  mode  and  the  means 
of  its  termination.  In  fact,  the  author 
held  '^the  despatch*'  in  his  hand, 
and  might  at  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  act — at  any  moment,  in  short, 
have  <'despatched"the  conspirators  and 
the  play,  by  only  producing  it.  He 
takes  pains  to  brandish  it  behind  the 
scenes  occasionally,  in  order  to  show 
how  completely  he  has  the  plot  under 
his  control.  We  confess,  for  our  own 
part,  this  ^^  Despatch"  takes  away  much 
of  the  deeper  interest  we  should  feel  in 
the  whole  performance,  and  throws  an 
air  of  comedy  into  some  even  of  the 
most  serious  scenes. 

But  it  is  in  point  of  style  that  we 
have  always  considered  Bulwer  most 
faulty.  An  emasculation  marks  him 
imder  every  disguise,  and  prevents  his 
being,  under  any  circumstances,  con- 
imaously  interesting.  As  long  as  there 
happens  to  be  nothing  to  call  forth 
this  affectation,  or  while  the  estro  of 
inspiration  is  actually  upon  him,  he 
soars  above  it ;  but  the  moment  he  re- 
turns to  himself — whenever  his  judg- 
ment is  unwarmed  by  his  feelings,  the 
habitual  style  is  resumed,  and  we  are 
offended,  if  not  disgusted. 

Richelieu  is  described,  historically, 
as  possessing  a  real  desire  for  the  glory 
of  his  country  in  the  midst,  or  rather 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  selfishness  and 
machiavelism  of  his  distorted  policy. 
On  this  point,  Bulwer  makes  him  eter- 
nally fall  into  raptures  at  the  bare  idea 
of  his  beloved  and  adored  France,  and 
apostrophize  her  in  his  unguarded  mo- 
ments with  all  the  impassioned  fervour 
of  a  lover — 

«  All  the  tnmmer  of  my  fate  shall  teem 
FruitlcM  beside  the  autumn  ! 
(Huguet  holds  up  his  hands  menacingly, 
and  creeps  ouL) 

JOSEPH. 

The  muats  grant  U I 


RiCHEUEU  (solemnly). 
Yea — for  sweet  France,  Heaven  grant  it ! 

O  my  country, 
For  thee — thee  only — though  men  deem 

it  net- 
Are  toil  and  terror  my  familiars  t — I 
Have  made  thee  great  and  fair — upon  thy 

brows 
Wreath'd  the  old  Roman  laurel :— at  thy 

feet 
Bow*d  nations  down. — No  pulse  in  my 

ambition 
Whose  beatings  were  not  measared  from 

thy  heart!** 
"  All  things  for  France  1 — lo,  my  eternal 

maxim ! 

With  her,  I  have  entwined 
My  passions  and  my  fate — my  crimes,  my 

virtues — 
Hated  and  loved,  and  schemed,  and  shed 

men's  blood. 

Beyond 
The  Map  of  France— my  heart  can  travel 

not, 
But  fills  that  limit  to  its  farthest  verge ; 
And  while  I  live— Richelieu  and  France 


are  one. 


n 


This  seems  to  us  mere  twaddle,  and 
most  unnatural  twaddle,  too.  But 
what  follows,  is  Bulwer  to  the  back- 
bone : — 

RICHELIEU. 

**  We  priests  — — — 

.  are  yet 

Not  holier  than  Humanity,  and  must 
Fulfil  Humanity's  condition — Love  t 
Debarr'd  the  Actual,  we  but  breathe  a 

life 
To  the  chill  Marble  of  the  Ideal^Thna, 
In  thy  unseen  and  abstract  Mnjesty, 
My  France — my  country,  I  have  bodied 

forth 
A  thing  to  love.     What  are  these  robes 

of  state, 
This  pomp,  this  palace  ?  perishable  bau- 
bles! 
In  this  world  two  things  only  are  tin* 

mortal — 
Fame  and  a  People  /" 

Who  would  not  know  the  Euphuistic 
novelist  in  his  favourite  abstractions—- 
«  The  Actual"  and  "  The  Ideal  ?"  and 
who  is  there  that  does  not  utterly  lose 
all  recollection  of  Richelieu  in  this 
stuff?  It  is  the  same  mawkish  affectation 
of  philosophical  sentiment  which  runs 
through  every  thing  he  has  written 
from  "  Falkland"  to  the  present  da."^, 
displaying  itself  t\ie  ixvoTfc,  \X\e  \xv»t^ 
feebly  the  curretvt  of  \dea&  ^o^%,«aX\M& 
smoothness  and  sYi«^o^ini«%&  ot  hi^x^t 
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enables  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  slimy 
weeds  and  wiinteresting  round  pebbles 
at  the  bottom. 

A  repetition  of  this  is  found  in  a 
still  more  awkward  place,  in  the  fourth 
act,  where  Richelieu,  almost  distracted 
by  his  evil  fortune,  indulges,  while 
addressing  the  wretched  Julie,  in  the 
following  platitudes : — 

"  Art  thou  not  pure  and  good  ? — if  so, 

thou  art 
A  part  of  tbat^/A<  Beautiful,  the  Sac- 
red— 
Which  in  all  climes,  nen  that  have  hearts 

adore, 
By  the  great  title  of  their  mother  coun- 
try r 

— that  mother  country  which  he  calls 
in  another  place,  like  an  over-grown 
school-girl,  his  "  own  dear  France  !'* 
Baradas'  reply  is  appropriate — "  He 
wanders  1" 

But  to  return  to  the  passage  before 
us — could  any  unprincipled,  but  vigor- 
ous-minded statesman,  we  ask,  plotting 
with  the  confidant  of  his  most  unholy 
schemes,  choose  that  opportunity  for 
bursting  into  a  rhapsody  upon  his 
country,  conceived  in  all  the  hyperbo- 
lical warmth  of  an  address  from  a 
practised  town  gallant  to  a  credulous 
villnge  maiden?  Father  Joseph  was 
no  Father  Paul,  to  relish  these  perpe- 
tual "  Eato  Ferpetuan.'"  Let  us  trans- 
port ourselves  into  the  study  of  as 
ostentatious,  and  perhaps  as  sincere  a 
patriot,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  fancy  him 

addressing  his  Joseph,  Father ,  in 

such  words  as  these :  "  Oh,  Father, 
though    matters   press ;    though    the 
*'rent"   fails,    and    "agitation"   itself 
flags ;  let  me  not  lose  this  opportunity 
of  informing  your  reverence,  how  ten- 
der, how  overwhelming,  is  the  passion 
I  feel  for  this  sweet,  this  gi*een,  this 
beautiful,   this   elegant  little   island  ! 
*Tis  true  I  visit  England — but  beyond 
the  map  of  Ireland  not  a  league  can 
the  steam-boat  avail  to  transport  my 
heart  I     My  family  is  broken  up — its 
members  are  most  of  them  now  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.     I  am  an  Irish- 
man— I  must  love — debarred  the  Do- 
mestic, I  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Political;   and  now,  good   Father,  I 
dream  but  of  the  hills  and  vallies  of 
my  own  dear  Emerald  Isle,  and  wear 
her  accent  on   my  tongue,  and   her 
shamrock  in  my    hat — aye,    without 
shame,  in  St.  Giles's  itself  I*' 


This  speech  (Richelieu  s,  not  O*- 
Connell's)  is  appropriately  closed  with 
as  vulgar  a  clap-trap  as  ever  was  en* 
forced  by  the  whisk  of  a  mantle— 

**  In  this  world  tviro  thing!  only  ar«  iamortal— 
Fame,  and  a  People  !" 

Truly,  we  know  not  which  to  admire 
most,  the  appropriateness  of  such  a 
sentiment  to  such  a  time  and  from  such 
a  man,  or  the  judgment  shown  in  pal- 
ing this  rhetorical  flourish  into  the 
Cardinal*s  mouth  at  all,  for  the  benefit 
of  poor,  mitre-hunting,  father  Joseph, 
and  for  his  alone,  if  indeed  we  except 
the  audience  at  Coveht  Garden  Thea- 
tre.    But  it  all  arises  from  the  same 
cause,  a  shortness  of  breath,  asitwere^ 
in  sustaining  the   lofty  tone — an  im- 
possibility of  holding  the  note  during 
the  whole  bar.     He  fails  every  here 
and  there  in  the  voce  di  petto,  and  in 
the  intervals  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to   such  a  miserable  falsetto  as  this 
speech  of  Richelieu's.     Now  there  was 
room,  in  this  work,  for  a  correction  of 
some  of  the  ordinary  faults  of  second- 
rate    dramatists,   which  always   bold 
them  at  a  certain  definite  distance  below 
nature  and  real  life,  such  as  common 
forms  of  effect,  tours  de  phrase^  and 
acknowledged  and  expected  coups  de 
Theatre  ;  and  we  had  looked  for  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  from  the  extreme  la- 
bour which  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  the  details,  both  of  the  action  and 
of  the  diction,  throughout.     As  an  in- 
stance, we  may  mention,  in  addition  to 
that  great  mistake  of  making  charac- 
ters  blazon   their   own  feelings    and 
secret  springy  of  action   upon   every 
speech  they  utter,  as  men  exhibit  their 
pride  of  birth  by  cresting  every  thing 
belonging  to  them,  even  to  their  walk- 
ing-sticks and  dog-collars — the  no  less 
serious  error  of  making  the  actor,  as 
the  passions  of  revenge*   hatred,  or 
jealousy  spring  up    within  him,  re- 
cogrnize  them  at  once  in  their  proper 
colours,  just  as  an  unexcited  spectator 
might  be  expected  to  do,  and  describe 
them  and  their  consequences  with  a 
minuteness  and  fidelity  that  negatives 
the  idea  of  his  being  really  and  indeed 
under  their  blinding  influence.     Few 
men  have  looked  upon  rage,  as  it  dilated 
their  own  eyes,  and  flushed  their  own 
cheek,  as  a  fury  with  snakes  writhing 
in  its  hair — or  thought,  indeed,  of  the 
passion  at  ally  exoept  as  connected  with 
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the  object  of  it.  So  of  love : — Cupids 
and  Venuses  seldom  flutter  between  the 
mental  eye  of  the  enamoured  swain 
and  his  inamorata.  It  would,  indeed, 
soon  cure  the  most  intemperate  of  in- 
dulgence in  the  wilder  impulses  of 
nature,  to  have  a  true  mirror  held  up 
before  them  at  the  moment,  and  to  see 
the  spirits  of  the  Passions  stripped  of 
their  temporary  disguise,  naked  and 
raging  in  visible  power.  Yet  there  is 
nothing,  we  admit,  more  constantly 
recognized  and  acted  upon. 

DE    MAUPRAT. 

**  Ghastly  vengeance ! 
To  thee  and  thine  august  and  solemn 

sister 
The  unrelenting  death  I     I  dedicate 
The  blood  of  Armand  Richelieu  !     When 

Dishonour 
Reaches     our    hearths    Law    dies,  and 

Murther  takes 
The  angel  shape  of  Justice  ! 

And  agaio-^ 

"  Let  they  (them)   who  raise  the  spell 
beware  the  fiend  P 

We  have  already  remarked  the 
worthy  baronet's  addiction  to  punning, 
and  his  singular  success  in  small  wit. 
Another  word  thereanent.  He  has 
Shakspeare*s  example  for  this  sort  of 
adornment  to  the  mixed  drama ;  and 
we  cannot  sufficiently  applaud  the 
taste  shewn  in  worshipping,  Balbinus- 
like,  even  the  meanest  part  of  his 
pattern,  this  kissing,  as  it  were,  of  his 
Dramatic  Holiness*s  toe.  In  the 
Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  we  selected 
some  admirable  specimens.  We  re- 
joice to  see  that  time  has  only  con- 
firmed the  habit,  without  altering  the 
style.  Baradas  says  the  scroll  must 
be— 

*'  despatched  to  Bouillon, 
Richelieu  despatched  to  heaven  !" 


When  we  come  upon  such  a  piece 
of  pleasantry  as  this,  we  feel  a  doubt  as 
to  which  the  author  or  the  creation  of 
his  brain  are  best  entitled  to  the  laugh, 
and  are  disposed  to  echo  the  question 
of  the  sarcastic  Brichanteau  to  the 
showman  carrying  the  monkey  on  his 
back — 

**  Mon  bon  Ami,  leqael  de  Tons  decuc  fait  voir 
rautre  V* 

Rut  there  are  many  good  things  to 
put  in  tlie  opposite  scale.  In  the 
first  act  De  Mauprat  describes  to  the 
jealous  Baradas  the  charms  of  his 
mistress — 

«  In  the  roan 
Of  her  harmonious  beauties-^Modesty 
(  Like  some  severer  Grace  that  leads  the 

choir 
Of  her  sweet  sisters)  every  airy  motion 
Attunes    to    such    chaste    charm,    that 

Passion  holds 
His  burning  breath,  and  will  not  with  a 

sigh 
Dissolve  the  spell  that  binds  him  !** 

This  is  very  harmonious  and  classical ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  believe  it  issues 
from  the  same  lips  that  have  five 
minutes  before  uttered  such  atrocious 
trochees  as  these — 

'<  Death  became 
Desired  as  Daphne  by  the  eager  Day* 
god/r 

**  Rory  Rumpus  rode  a  rawboned  racer  1** 

And  we  trust,  moreover,  for  the  sake 
of  the  author*s  originality,  that  the 
thoughts  are  more  nis  own  than  that 
pretty  one  in  the  line  that  immediately 
follows — 

"  Like  hiro  I  chased  the  nymph — to  grasp 
the  laurel  !*' 


De  Beringhen,  in  like  vein,  remarks —      Waller,  if  we  recollect  right,  sings— 


**  when 

We  gallant  fellows  have  run  out  a  friend 
There's  nothing  led — except  to  run  him 
through !" 

And  the  same  personapre,  who  is  the 
wag  of  the  piece,  with  infinite  hu- 
mour exclaims,  on  the  re-appearance 
of  Richelieu — 

"  Poxes  have  got 
)Gm  Ut«s  as  wsU  as  eaur 


«  He  grasped  at  love — to  fill  his  band 
with  bays." 

There  is  much  of  the  gracefulness, 
however,  of  this  very  autnor,  infused 
legitimately  into  the  reply  of  Richelieu 
to  the  desponding  Julie— 

'*  Nay,  my  daughter,  these 
Are  but  the  ^blinding  mists  of  day-break 
loTe 
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Sprung  from  its  very  light  and  heralding 
A  noon  of  happy  summer. —  Take  her 

hand 
And  speak  the  truth,  with  which  your 

heart  runs  over — 
That  this  Count  Judas — this  Incarnate 

Falsehood — 
Nerer  lied  more,  than  when  he  told  thy 

Julie 
That    Adrien  lored    her    not — except, 

indeed, 
When  he  told  Adrien,  Julie  could  betray 

him.- 

We  might  easily  find  more  such 
passages.  Our  objections  to  the 
piece,  indeed,  rather  point  against  the 
general  and  original  idea,  than  against 
the  passages  taken  separately,  which, 
whatever  other  fatilt  may  be  found, 
are  at  least  highly  enough  finished.  A 
literary  work  first  enters  into  an  au- 
thor*s  mind  as  a  grand  whole,  a 
shadowy  forerunner  of  something 
which  may  or  may  not  be  laboured 
into  reality  afterwards ;  and  it  is 
generally  with  some  object  that  the 
work  is  imdertaken — under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  feeling — with  the  design 
of  powerfully  illustrating  to  others 
some  moral  or  maxim^  strongly  im- 
pressed on  one*s  own  mind.  We, 
therefore,  in  some  measure,  judge  of 
the  author  by  this  the  scope  and  drifl 
of  his  labours,  and  commend,  or  other- 
wise, his  own  intention,  as  well  as  ap- 
prove, or  otherwise,  of  the  tendency  of 
the  work,  according  as  this  appears 
dignified  and  consonant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  morality.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  a  few  instances  in  which 
genius  has  broken  through  all  rules ; 
but  even  while  dragged  at  its  chariot- 
wheel,  we  would  still  be  understood  to 
uphold  that  one  which  places  our 
heart  in  subservience  to  our  head,  and 
our  imagination  to  our  reason,  in  ex- 
amining matters  of  this  kind.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  extort  a  dry  ex- 
cathedral  exposition  of  morality  from 
mixed  drama ;  but  we  do  expect  to 
find  the  influence  of  Principle  running 
through  the  thread  of  fiction,  some- 
times imperceptibly,  but  never  wholly 
absent.  An  ingenious  writer  has  said, 
"  with  artists,  and  even  with  genius  in 
general,  principles  usually  exist  in  the 
form  of  feelings,  rather  than  in  that  of 
communicable  ideas,"  and  it  is  by  the 
choice  of  subjects,  and  their  tendency, 
and  by  unstudied  natural  touches,  that 
their  tone  is  to  be  recognised. 


But,  independent  of  its  being  morally 
consonant  to  our  feeling^s,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  some  lesson  is  always  peculiarly 
calculated  to  excite  general  interest. 
Mankind  will  not  be  satisfied  without 
an  effect^  nor  will  the  connoisseur  ever 
be  content  with  accurate  details,  unless 
the  sketch,  or  the  general  tone  of 
colouring,  has  something  decided  and 
original  about  it.  The  most  powerful 
dramas  that  have  ever  been  written 
have  gained  their  chief  celebrity  firom 
the  force  of  their  moral — ^we  need  not 
enumerate  the  ancient  and  classical 
tragedies,  or  the  English  stage  almost 
without  exception,  it  will  be  enough, 
as  forming  an  argument  d  fortiori  in 
every  other  inst«ance,  to  aiaduce  the 
otherwise  so  objectionable  productions 
of  the  modem  French  school.  Dumas, 
Hugo,  and  the  rest,  scarcely  ever  dare 
to  lose  sight  of  this  object,  in  the 
general  scope  of  their  pieces,  however 
they  may  violate  the  precepts  of  mo- 
rality in  the  details.  Through  a  series 
of  prurient  horrors,  Nature  and  Reason 
come  out  pure  and  clear,  and  Virtue 
is  rewarded  and  Vice  punished,  as  in 
our  most  unobjectionable  dramas.  The 
reason  is  clear.  It  is  not  according  to 
Nature  that  events  should  not  exemplify 
an  overruling  Providence  ;  and  these 
writers,  bad  as  they  are,  tacitly  admit 
what  they  would  gladly  keep  from  the 
eye  of  man,  and  by  their  system  exhibit 
the  truth  not  only  of  the  maxim 

**  Nunquam  aliud  nahtra,  alind  $apietttia  didt  ;** 

but  also  of  this,  that  '^sapientia^-is  the 
knowledge  of  a  moral  government, 
which  rules  the  world  according  to 
the  immutable  principles  of  right  and 
wrong.  In  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  through 
the  revolting  details  of  adultery,  incest, 
and  murder,  there  struggles  the  whole- 
some truth  that  crime,  though  success- 
ful, is  followed  by  misery,  and  defeated 
virtue  meets  its  reward.  In  Le  Roi 
s* amuse,  royalty  receives  a  stem  though 
useful  hint  of  the  dangers  incurredby 
abusing  its  privileges  and  inununities. 
Even  in  Marion  de  Lorme^  there  is 
moral  instruction,  and  a  lesson  to  heed- 
less and  unenquiring  lovers. 

Now  it  has  not  been  our  fortune  to 
detect  in  the  play  before  us  a  sixigle 
glimpse  of  this  constraining  and  parv 
mount  principle.  A  single  lesson,  either 
by  allurement  or  warning,  seems  never 
to  have  formed  the  author*8  end  in  the 
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primary  conception.     His  object,  iqp- 
parentljy  was  not   to  show  the  pre- 
ference of  the  good  over  the  bad  a 
single  degpree  above  that  which  strict 
history  should  render  necessary.     He 
made,  as  we  said  before,  the  details 
accm>ate,  but    disregarded  the  effect 
— or,  if  he  had  an  effect  in  view,  it 
was  of  no  sublimer  nature  than   to 
show  how  accomplished  cunning  over- 
reaches mere  vmgar  villainy,  without 
(as  in  the  case  of  lago)  exhibiting  the 
defeat  and  punishment  of  that  craftiness 
itself  by  the  grander  operations  of  na- 
tural justice.     Should  it  be  answered 
that  in  Richelieu*s  case  such  an  accom- 
plishment was  impossible;    we  reply, 
then  Richelieu  is  not  a  subject  for  the 
drama.     That  episode  in  history  alone 
is    legitimately    dramatic,    in  which, 
morally,  Ae  beginning,    the  middle, 
and  the  end  are   visible.     Richelieu, 
admitted  of  finesse,  and  skill  in  minor 
parts  of  management,  and  hence  the 
refined  and  ingenious  novelist  selected 
him  for  his  hero.     These  are  the  points 
on  which  he  piques  himself.      Here 
he  is  at  home.     He  can  work  wheel 
within  wheel  with  the  skill  of  a  clock- 
maker,  and  exhibit  the  subtler  shades 
of  character  with  a  master-hand — but 
the  broad  light  and  shade  escape  him, 
and  his  pictures  do  not  strike  the  eye 
at    a    distance.       An  effect   of   this 
kind  is   not  so  indispensable  in  the 
novel  as  in  the  drama.     The  former 
may  be  compared  to  a  shifting  pano- 
rama, in  which  it  is  sufficient  that 
each  part  as  it  appears  be  correctly 
represented,  without  much  reference 
to  what  has  receded,  or  what  is  coming 
on  ;  but  a  drama,  like  a  sonnet,  must 
be  one  tcAofc^-one  simple  idea  borne 
out  from  beginning  to  end,  and  present 
in  aU  its  parts  to  the  eye  at  once. 
Hence  different  qualities  are  required 
for  writers  in  these  two  lines-— facility 
in   narrative   and    variety  being  the 
essentials  for  the  novelist,  whilst  the 
playwriter  has  need  of  a  power  of  com- 
prehensive   view,   a  scope    like    that 
fl^ven  by  astronomers  to  some  of  their 
glasses,  in  which,  for  a  particular  oh- 
ject,  magnifying  power  is  sacrificed  to 
a  breadth  of  field.     A  play  is  not  a 

story Whence  the  want  of  success  which 

almost  invariably  attends  the  attempt 
to  dramatize  novels.  It  is  a  scene— 
an  inddent — complex,  it  may  be,  and 
diTided  into  an  infinity  of  minor  detidls ; 
bat  still  resolyable  into  one  maxim,  or 


moral,  or  lesson,  towards  which  all  the 
lines  from  first  to  last  converge ;  and 
it  is  the  truth,  interest,  or  sublimity  of 
this  end  proposed  which  will  ever  mark 
the  rank  of  the  drama  amongst  such 
productions. 

With  "  The  Sea^Captain,"  the  latest 
of  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer's  productions, 
we  shall  not  detain  the  reader  long. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  so  much  as 
its  predecessor,  and  has  evidently  been 
thrown  upon  the  stage  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  author's  popularity, 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  would 
make  any  publication  of  his  lucrative, 
and  any  drama  successful.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  second  flour  of  his  brain, 
most  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
havine  been  already  given  in  a  finer 
form  m  his  other  works. 

Lady  Arundel  is  a  Countess  in  her 
own  right,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  mother  to  Lord  Ashdale,  a  spoiled 
sprig  of  nobility.  This  sprig  is  in 
love  with  Violet,  a  ward  and  cousin 
of  the  Countesses,  but  the  sentiment 
is  not  returned,  as  Violet  remembers 
with  tender  gratitude  that  her  life  and 
honour  had  been  preserved  once  on 
the  high  seas  by  a  certain  gallant 
Captain  Norman,  the  Sea- Captain  of 
the  piece.  This  hero  appears  in  the 
offing  just  as  the  play  begins,  and 
having  landed,  instantly  begins  to 
discourse  in  confidence  to  his  first 
lieutenant  about  their  respective— 
moUiers!  Faulkner — "mine  ancient** 
— informs  him  that  he  had  just  "poured 
his  Indian  gold*'  into  the  paternal  lap. 

NORMAN. 

"  That  hour  were  worth 
A  life  of  toil ! — well,  and  thy  mother  ? 

Have  never  known  one — but  I  love  to 

see 
A   man's  eyes   moisten  and  his  colour 

change 
When  on  his  lips  lingers  the  sweet  name 

*  MOTHEa  !* 

Thy  mother  bless'd  thee ! 

FALKNER. 

Scarce  with  words ;— bnt  tears 
And  lifted  hands,  and  lips  that  smiled 

dear  thanks 
To  the  protecting  Heaven— M«i«  bless*d 

me! 

NORMAN. 

Friend, 
I  envy  thee  I" 
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**  Mr  mother"  is,  in  short,  the  "  Des- 
paten'*  of  the  play. 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Arundel  betrays, 
by  certain  mysterious  hints,  that  some 
dark  tragedy  has  been  enacted  by  her^ 
or  at  her  instigation,  in  times  past. 
She  is  wrapt  up  in  her  son,  however, 
and,  in  her  bright  anticipations,  ex- 
clsums — 

*'  Kings  shall  revere  his  mother  !'* 

On  such  meditations  Sir  Maurice  Bee- 
vor  enters.  We  shall  take  the  history  of 
this  gentleman  from  the  "  Dramntit  per- 
tomty  *'  A  reputed  miser,  and  though 
Hbut  distantly  related  to  Lady  Arund§l, 
the  heir-at-law  to  the  titles  and  estates, 
failing  the  children  of  the  Countess." 
We  are  surprised  at  SirLytton  Bulwer's 
fertile  invention  not  introducing  a  law- 
yer into  the  body  of  the  play,  to  explain 
professionally  the  legal  pretensions  of 
this  heir  presumptive.  When  it  is 
acted,  it  has  been  suggested  that  such 
a  personage  might  appear  as  Prologue^ 
with  the  family  pedigree  and  title  deeds 
in  his  hand.     Enter  Sir  Maurice. 

"Hark!  he  lives! 

LADY   ABUNDEL. 

He!  who? 

SIR    MAC7RICE. 

The  young  gentleman  who  stands  be- 
tween your  Percy  and  his  inheritance! 

Vgh  !  ugh  !     It  is  very  cold I 

tell  thee, — he  lives ;  he  is  at  hand  ;  no 
longer  a  babe*  a  child,  a  helpless  boy; 
but  a  stout  man,  with  a  ship,  and  a  nanne, 
and  a  crew, — and  money,  for  what  I  know. 
Your  son  Percy  is  a  fine  youth.  It  is  a 
pity  his  father  married  before,  and  had 
other  sons.  But  for  your  Lordships  of 
Ashdale  and  Arundel,  your  Percy  would 
be  as  poor— as  poor  as  old  Maurice 
Beevor.  ...  If  this  young  man  prove 
his  case,  your  son,  Percy  Ashdale,  will 
be  very  poor ! 

LADY    ARtTNDEL. 

My  son,  my  Percy  1  but  the  priest  is 
faithful.     He  has  sworn . 

SIR   MAURICE. 

To  keep  thy  secret  only  while  thy 
father  and  thy  spouse  lived :  they  are 
dead.  But  the  priest  has  no  proofs  to 
back  his  tale? 

LADY    ARUNDEL. 

Alas !  he  has. 

SIR   MAURICE. 

He  has !  Why  did  you  never  tell  me 
that  before?  .  .  •  Hum!  she  must  come 
to  me  for  aid  now.      I  will  get  these 


proofs.     Under  the  turfoca  of  this 
ness  I  see  a  great  many  gold  and  silver 
fishes.     Hum!  I  will  begin  to  angle!* 

Sir  Maurice  accordingly  promises 
Lady  Arundel  that  he  will  secure  the 
proofs,    his    real    intention  being  to 
destroy   them    as    soon    as    he    gets 
them.     The  truth  is,  the  old  scoandrel 
hopes  to  make  his  money  of  senice 
to  the  spendthrift  heir,  and  lend,  on 
the  security  of  his  lands,  sums  large 
enough  in  the  end  to  place  those  lands 
in  his  own  possession ;  whereaa,  if  the 
inheritance  were  to  vest  in  another, 
it  needed  not  the  attorney  Prologoe 
to  inform  him  that  his  security  would 
not  be  worth  the  skin  it  was  drawn 
upon.      Sir    Maurice's  penuriousness 
took  fright   at   the  idea  of   bribing 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  and  hence  a 
natural  anxiety  to  establish  Lord  Ash- 
dale's  succession.     In  such  a  character, 
however,  it  is  Tiot  natural  to  discover 
the  most  frightful  and  startling  depths 
of  villainy,   to  meet  with   wholesale 
schemes  of  murder — ^murder  of  the 
innocent    and    generous— murder    of 
relations,  undertaken  in  cold  bloody 
and  communicated   by    hints  to  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  intended  victims, 
while  jests  sit  on  his  lips  and  insignifi- 
cance attends  his  presence.     Where  is 
the  great  constraining  cause  to  crime? 
He  is,  and  always  was,  a  baronet,  and 
nothing  more;  he  had  no  wrongs  to 
complain  of ;  he  was  not  a  poor  rela- 
tion ;  he  was  rich — rich  enough  to  live 
where  he  liked,  without  hanging  about 
the  hall  of  ArundeL    If  he  was  laughed 
at,  it  was  because  he  was  a  professed 
jester.     If  he  was  slighted  by  inferiors, 
it   was   because,   trith   the  power^  he 
wanted  the  will,    to   purchase  their 
opinions    at    the    ordinary  rate.      If 
such   a  man    were   despised,   it  was 
because  he  was  contemptible ;  but  if 
he   was  contemptible,    he   could  not 
have  felt  the  deep  and  black  resent- 
ment which  instigated  the  actions  that 
follow.     Altogether,  a  more  unnatural 
character  never   was   represented  in 
fiction — a  gratuitous  assassin,  in  the 
person  of  a  rich  old  rheumatic  baronet, 
habitually  penurious  and  jocose.     We 
can  understand  Triboulet,  Richard  III. 
&c.,  but  why  a  well-born  English  gen- 
tleman, whose 

«  Manhood  went 
In  piling  wealth  that  age  wug\ki  mowit  to 
power," 
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as  he  says  himself,  should  first  be 
snubbed  bj  erery  one,  and  then  turn 
murderer  in  revenge,  is  what  the 
author,  and  the  author  alone,  can 
explidn  to  us.  A  pleasant  old  fellow, 
too.  Obserre  how  merrily  he  touches 
on  his  own  failing,  avarice.  «  Drive 
the  mice  from  thy  larder/*  says  Ash- 
dale. 

sia  Maurice. 

•*  Mice ! — Zounds,  how  can  I 

Keep  mice  ? — I  can*t  afford  it — they  were 
starved 

To  death  an  age  ago! — the  last  was 
foond. 

Some  Christmas  three  years,  stretched 
beside  a  bone 

In  that  same  larder— so  consumed  and 
worn 

By  pious  fast — 'twas  awful  to  behold  it ! 

I  canonized  its  corpse  in  spirits  of  wine, 

And  set  it  in  the  porch — a  solemn  warn- 
ing 

To  thieves  and  beggars  ** 

Conoeive,  too,  the  villidn  who  expects 
that  very  night  to  echo  to  the  cry  of 
a  murdered  cousin,  talldng  in  this 
way — 

'<  8ir  Manrice  Beevor  shall  be  merged 

to-morrow 
Into   Lord    Ashdale; — like    a  drop   of 

water 
Into  a  glass  of  aqua  vitts. 


GAUSSEN. 


ITott  have  the  monies  ? 


Well,  Knight 


SIR  MAURICE  (giving  a  bag). 

Little  dears/  you  see  them 
Tuek'd  vp  in  bed  and  fast  asleep — my 

heart  aches 
That  such  a  happy  and  united  family 
Should  be  dispersed  upon  the  world,  and 

never 
Come  home  again ! — Poor  things  f^^Now 

prithee  man, 
l^on't  be  so  rough  with  them  f" 

Norman,  meanwhile,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  castle,  and  not  only 
renewed  his  addresses  to  Violet,  but 
had  more  than  one  interview  with  the 
Countess,  who  at  once  recognizes  in 
him  the  son  she  had  had  by  a  former 
concealed  marriage,  and  whom  she  had 
supposed  removed  for  ever — either  to 
foreign  parts,  or  to  another  world. 
Captain  Nomum,  sitting  in  the  hall 
witn  the  two  ladies,  thmks  proper  to 
pole  out  such  stuff  as  this— 


«  Until  my  fourteenth  year. 
Beneath  the  roof  of  an  old  village  priest. 
Nor  far  from  hence,  my  childhood  wore 

away. 
Then  waked  within  me  anxious  thoughts 

and  deep. 
Throughout  the  liberal   and  melodious 

nature 
Something 8eem*d  absent — what  I  scarcely 

knew — 
Till  one  calm  night,  when  over  earth  and 

wave 
Heaven  looked  its  love  from  all  its  num- 
berless stars- 
Watchful  yet   breathless — suddenly  the 

sense 
Of  my  sweet  want  swelPd  in  me,  and  I 

ask'd 
The  priest,  why  1  was  motherless  ! 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

And  he  ? 

NORMAN. 

Wept  as  he  answered,  <  I  was  nobly  bom !' 

LADY   ARUNDEL   (oSlde). 

The  traitor  !* 


i» 


He  proceeds  to  relate  that  at  length 
he  was  inveigled  to  sea,  and  when 
there,  the  crew,  he  says, 

*<  bonnd  me 

To  a  slight  plank;  spread  to  the  wind 

their  sails ; 
And  left  me  on  the  waves  alone  with 

God  r 

He  describes,  stirringly  enough,  his 
sufferings,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem* 
the  best  passage  in  the  play  is  another 
version  of  the  best  passage  in  Riche- 
lieu, in  both  a  phnh  and  a  shark 
being  the  dramatis  persona  / 

NORMAN. 

"  Day  dawn*d,  and,  glittering  in  the  saoy 

behold 
A  sail — a  flag ! 

VIOLET. 

Well,  well 

NORMAN. 

It  passed  away, 
And  saw  me  noL     Noon,  and  then  thirst 

and  famine ; 
And,  with  parrh*d  lips,  I  calPd  on  death, 

and  sought 
To  wrench  my  limbs  from  the  stiff  cords 

that  prnaw'd 
Into  the  flesh,  and  drop  into  the  deep^ 
And  then  methought  I  saw,  beneath  the 

clear 
And  crystal  lymph,  a  dark,  swift-moving 

thing. 
With  watchful  gla«y  eya^"— tha 

monster 
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That  followf'thipt  for  prey.    Then  life 

ooce  more 
Grew  sweet,  and  with  a  ttrainM  and 

horrent  gaze. 
And  lifted  hair,  I  floated  on,  till  sense 
Grew  dim  and  dimlier,  and  a  terrible 

sleep — 
In  which  still— stilL-.thoee  livid  eyes  met 

mine— 
Fell  on  me,  and 

VIOLET. 

Go  on! 

NORMAN. 

I  woke,  and  heard 
My  natiye  tongue.    Kind  looks  were  bent 

upon  me : 
I  lay  on  deck^escaped  the  ghastly  death ; 
For  God  had  watch'd  the  sleeper !" 

A  marine  Mazeppa,  in  short.     Lady 
Arundel  seeks  to  get  rid  of  this  super- 
fluous son  by  giving  him  Violet,  and 
sending  him  back  to  sea ;  but  Ashdale 
will  not  resign  his  right  so  easily.    The 
lovers  having  agreed  to  meet  at  mid- 
night, at  a  ruined  caapel  by  the  sea- 
side, in  order  that  the  ship's  chaplain 
(a  privateer  temp.  Q.  Elizabeth,  with 
a   chaplain !)    may  unite  them ;    the 
young  lord  concerts  with  Sir  Maurice 
to  waylay  them,  and  snatch  the  Violet 
from    the    sea-captidn*s    button-hole. 
At  the  same  rendezvous,  too,  a  little 
earlier,   the  other    chaplain,   he   who 
had  united   Lady    Arundel    to  Nor- 
man's father,  is  to  meet  the  son,  to 
deliver    to    him    the    proofs  of   his 
birth.     On  his  way  thither  he  is  way- 
laid  by   another    instrument    of   Sir 
Maurice's,    "  Bully     Gaussen,"     and 
mortally   wounded;  whereupon  Nor- 
man rushes  in  and  disarms  the  assassin. 
Here  then  Onslow,  the  wounded  chap- 
lain, employs  his  few  remaining  mo- 
ments in  explaining  the  circumstances 
of    Norman's  birth — how   his   father 
^^  died,  most  foully  murdered,"  hand- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  the  docu- 
ments necessary   to    substantiate    his 
story  ;  but  dying,  after  the  approved 
fashion,  just  before  he  could  say  the 
word  which  would  have  explained  all. 
Revenge  is  now  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
Hamlet  the  second  examines  the  docu- 
ment, and  finds  that  Lady  Arundel  is 
"my  mother  ;  my  mother,  oh,  my  mo- 
ther l**  whereupon  the  third  act  closes. 

In  the  fourth,  Gaussen  is  hired  once 
more  by  the  sanguinary  old  joker,  Sir 
Maurice«.**no  waiter   but  a  knight 


templar*' — ^to  butcher  both  the    bro- 
thers, Norman  and  Lord  Ashdale ! 

<'  Then,  ere  matins,   I  shall  be  Baron 
Ashdale  and  heir  of  AnindeL" 

A  cool  calculation !  Of  course  there 
could  be  no  danger  of  an  enquiry,  or 
Gaussen*s  turning  Queen's  evidence, 
or  any  thing  of  that  sort — ^the  thing 
seemed  not  worth  an  additional  beat 
of  the  heart  to  the  cautious  old  baronet 
Meanwhile  Norman  rushes  to  the 
hall,  documents  in  hand,  where  he 
finds  the  old  lady  less  inclined  to  wel- 
come a  new  son  than  he  expected.  In 
fact,  she  orders  him  from  her  presence, 
but  he  "  will  not"  go. 

LADT  ARUNDEL. 

"Will  not  ^   Ho,  there! 

NORMAN. 

Call  your  hirelings. 
And  let  them  hear  me  I 

[  Ooes  to  the  hearth. 
Id  these  halls— upon 
The  sacred  hearth -stone  of  my  atret— 

beneath 
Their   knightly   scutcheon — and    before 

their  forms, 
Which,  from  the  ghostly  canvass,  I  invoke 
To  hail  their  son — I  take  my  stand !     I 

claim 
My  rights  !     They  come,  yonr  menials  I 

bid  them  thrust 
From  his  own  hearth  the  heir  of  Arundel  I 

Enter  Servants, 

LADT  ARUNDEL. 

Seize  on !     No !  no  !     My  father's  lordly 

mien 
Is  his!     I  dare  not  r 

She  entreats  him,  explains,  confesses 
her,  affection  for  Ashdale,  till,  melted 
by  her  anguish,  the  sofl-hearted  sailor 
offers  to  give  her  up  all  the  documents 
which  prove  his  claim ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, throwing  them  at  her  feet,  he 
rushes  out.  *•  My  mother"  is  still  the 
refrain^  and  at  the  shrine  of  this 
term  is  sacrificed,  as  at  some  uncouth 
altar,  all  that  is  human  and  natural  in 
the  story. 

Gaussen,  as  we  have  said,  has  a 
commission  from  Sir  Maurice  to  slay 
both  Norman  and  Ashdale  at  the 
chapel,  but  he  feels  compassion  for  the 
latter,  and  determines  to  let  him  off. 
As,  however,  Ashdale  has,  for  his  own 
purposes,  secretly  changed  costumes 
with  Norman,  a  series  of  interesting 
mistakes  ensues,    Violet  enters  with 
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the  peer,  thinking  it  to  be  the  captain 

here  an  accomplice    of   Gaussen*8 

informs  the  lover  that  priest  and  crew 
are  ready,  thereby  confirming  his 
jealous  suspicions— Faulkner  drops  in 
opportunely  to  second  his  master  and 
friend,  Norman.  At  this  moment  a  cry 
is  heard  within  the  chapel,  and  Norman 
and  Faulkner  rush  in,  sword  in  handy 
to  the  rescue  ;  Lady  Arundel,  fearing, 
like  Sin  at  the  gates  of  hell,  for  two 
members  of  her  family,  appears  with 
servants  and  torches ;  and,  finally* 
Violet  enters  from  the  chapel,  and  falls 
at  Lady  Arundel's  feet.  She  swears 
she  has  seen 

*•  Two  NormaDs  by  the  altar  V* 

The  truth  was,  the  first,  Lord  Ash- 
dale  in  disguise,  had  been  set  upon  by 
Gaussen,  when  the  second,  or  veritable 
Norman,  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
stretched  the  assassin  at  his  feet, 
thereby  preserving  his  brother-rival's 
Ufe.  Luke,  the  subordinate  villain, 
peaches  on  Sir  Maurice,  and  rather 
astonishes  the  party  by  telling  them 
that  he  meant  to  murder  them  all. 
In  the  midst  of  this  hubbub.  Lady 
Arundel  retires  within  the  chapel,  and 
pensively  looking  at  the  moon,  removes 
her  velvet  gown,  and  places  herself  on 
her  knees  at  the  altar,  the  tomb  of  her 
first  husband,  for  no  conceivable 
reason  but  to  allow  the  brothers  to 
get  to  high  words  outside.  When 
this  has  taken  place,  she  advances  from 
her  devotions. 

**  Ay,  upon  the  stone 
Where  hit  bonet  tleep  1  have  pray*d ,  and 

I  have  gain'd 
The  ttreogth  that  is  not  of  this  world ! 

How,  Percy  ? 
Tby  tword  drawn  on  thy 

NOBMAN. 

Hath !  I  have  kept  thy  secret ! 

LADT   ARUM  DEL. 

Unhappy  boy ! 

ASHDALE. 

Why  turn  thine  eyes  from  him 
To  me  ?  and  straight  again  to  him  ? 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Approach, 
Percy,  my  son ! — Lord  Ashdale  now  no 

more — 
Behold  thy  brother  I     Ay,  the  conscience 

wrings 
Oat  trnth  al  last; — thine  elder,  the  sole 

heir 
To  Uut  iU-fiite4  house !"  ^ 


It  may  be  supposed  that  Ashdale  is 
not  in  the  best  humour  when  he  hears 
this ;  he  grumbles  a  little,  in  spite  of 
all  Uiat  his  mother  and  Norman  can 
say;  till  the  latter  takes  the  scrolls, 
and  approaches  the  torches,  in  order  to 
consume  them  and  his  rights  together. 
Ashdale  is  softened,  ana  falls  on  his 
breast,  exclaiming — 

**  My  brother — oh,  my  brother  !** 

NORMAN. 

'*  A  mother  and  a  brother— both— O  joy  T' 

LADT  ARUNDEL. 

**  My  children  in  each  other's  arms!'* — 

In  short,  a  pose  fit  for  the  Critic.  The 
rest  of  the  scene,  with  one  pretty  senti- 
ment, contains  a  tolerable  share  of 
bombast  and  absurdity. 

ASHDALE. 

**  Now  summon 
All  friends,  and  let  them  know  the  right- 
ful heir. 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

True— be  the  justice  done— an  awful  tale : 
But  ye  shall  hear  me  speak  it.     (fauUer' 

ingly)  My  poor  Percy ! 
My  father's  crime  too— well —  ] 

NORMAN. 

You  mark  her,  brother. 
Shall  we  bring  this  upon  her?— 

[Holding  the  papers  over  the  torches  till 
they  are  consumed.  ] 

It  is  past ! 
Now,  never  more  a  bar  betwixt  your 

hearts 
And  mine— ah,  mother !  now  thine  arms 

embrace  me— 
And  now  thy  kiss  melts  into  my  soulf^^ 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Oh,  bless  thee  !— 

NORMAN. 

Hark !  she  has  bless'd  her  son—/  bid  ye 

witnesst 
Ye  listening  Heavens-^thou  circumambi' 

ent  air  .* 
The  ocean  sighs  it  baek^-^and  with  the 

murmur 
Rustle  the  happy  leaves.     All  Nature 

breathes 
Aloud—'aloft'^to  the  Great  Parents  ear. 
The  blessing  of  the  motuer  on  her  child.** 

On  all  this  sentiment^  Sir  Maurice 
bursts  in,  bag  in  hand.  He  forthwith 
discovers  that  all  is  found  out, — and 
here — here  was  the  place  to  have 
shown  the  detected  wretch  to  advan- 
tage— ^to  have  said  a  word  for  nature— 
to  AAve  Yindioate4  probability  and  oom« 
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mon  feeling.  The  pent-up  agony  of 
his  long  disdemblinff  life ;  the  tortured 
intensity  of  humbled  pride  and  dis- 
appointed vengeance ;  the  tearing  away 
of  that  veil  which  had  been  worn  so 
long  as  to  have  become  as  it  were  a 
part  of  himself ;  the  annihilation  of  the 
only  hope  that  had  buoyed  up  a  misera- 
ble and  despised  existence ;  surely  all 
this  might  have  drawn  forth  words  of 
awful  and  tremendous  strength,  and 
opened  the  sluices  for  the  burning 
language  of  despair.  **•  Hence,  and 
repent !"  cries  Norman.  What  is  the 
detected  murderer's  reply — 

SIR  MAURICE. 

*<  I  thank  you  kindly,  sir : 
I  am  a  very  poor  old  Knight !— My  Lord, 
Your  very  humble  cousin  ! — To  roy  errave 
A  sordid,  spat-opon,  revengeless,  worth* 

less, 
And  mscnlly  poor  cousin ! — Yes,  I'll  go 
Bury  my  monies— hang  myself— and  make 
The  parish  pay  the  funeral! — Ugh  !— 

I'll  spite  them !" 

The  piece  ends  with  a  promise  of 
Norman's  not  to  leave  his  wife  for  sea 
till  afler  the  honeymoon,  and  there- 
after to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  Eng. 
land 

NORMAIf. 

«  And  for  the  rest,  who  can  aspire  to 

more 
Than  a  true  heart  for  ever  blent  with 

his.^ 
Blessings  when  absent— welcome  when 

retuni'd  :— 
His  merry  bark  with  England's  flag  to 

crown  her. 
Fame  for  his  hopes,  and  woman  in  his 

cares!** 

This  play  is  not  good^  even  on  the 
low  ground  it  professes  to  occupy. 
There  is  little  that  is  natural  and  easy, 
much  that  is  forced  and  affected.  The 
same  damning  error  runs  through  it, 
that  has  kept  down  the  author's  other 
plays — making  his  characters  parade 
their  inmost  and  most  sensitive  feel- 
ings on  every  occasion,  and  before 
every  audience,  without  excitement. 
There  must  be  some  strong  con- 
straining cause  to  make  any  expres- 
sion of  feeling  becoming.  Let  a  man 
show  that  he  feels — let  others  discover 
his  heart  and  his  motives  in  his  actions ; 
but  let  him  have  some  retennef  or  we 
will  turn  awaj  'with  a  sort  oC  tortnare^ 
'  as  W6  wotddfrtnxk  Ik  vQDTf^o 


cal  operation;  for,  in  truth,  itisno- 
thine  less,  this  cool  poking  a  knife  into 
the  neart*s-blood  of  the  passions,  and 
watching  the  purple  tide  trickle  down 
into  a  basin.  Take,  as  an  example,  the 
passage  we  have  already  quoted,  in 
which  Norman,  a  sea-captiun,  sitting 
in  a  castle  hall  with  two  ladies,  one  an 
elderly  countess  to  whom  he  had  just 
been  introduced,  and  another  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  paying  his  a£ 
dresses,  tells  his  tale,  not  in  the  half- 
unwilling  and  manly  way  which  would 
have  interested  his  hearers,  and  been 
true  to  nature,  .but  in  such  language^ 
as  we  have  no  doubt  would  have  made 
a  real  Countess  and  a  real  Violet  either 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing,  or  rush  out 
of  the  room  in  blushing  indignation. 

«  Suddenly,**  he  says,  « the  sense 

Of  my  sweet  want  swelled  in  me,  and  I 

asked 
The  priest,  10%  /  was  motherless  9** 

This  specimen,  out  of  an  hundred* 
will  exhibit  what  we  mean.  No  sailor 
— no  man— no  woman — unezcited  and 
in  calm  and  formal  colloquy,  could  ex- 
press him  or  herself  in  this  way.  Deep 
feelings  do  not  come  up  unless  the  waters 
are  stirred.  It  makes  us  wince  to  hear 
of  "  stjpeet  wants'*  "  swelling'*  within  us 
in  a  drawing-room  by  day-light.  In  a 
soliloquy,  or  by  night,  or  in  the  ear  of 
our  best-beloved,  or  in  a  burst  of 
passion,  the  glowing  words  might  burst 
forth ;  but — faugh  I  not  of  malice  pre- 
pense. 

In  fine,  we  see  every  beauty  and 
every  fault  of  his  former  plays  reflected 
here,  as  in  a  glass  ;  the  lights  fainter, 
and  the  shadows  deeper.  The  passage 
already  quoted  from  the  Lady  of 
Lyons  about  the  "  summer  Palace," 
where  prose  first  ambles  into  rhyme, 
finds  its  correlative  where  this  new 
Inkle  tells  hb  Yarico 

<*  Of  the  bright  lands  within  the  western 
main. 

Where  we  will  build  onr  home,  what  time 
the  seas 

Weary  thy  gaze  ^— there  the  broad  palm- 
tree  shades 

The  soft  and  delicate  light  of  skies  as  fiur 

As  those  that  slept  on  Eden :— Nature, 
there. 

Like  a  gay  spendthrift  in  his  flush  of  youth 

Flings  her  whole  treasure  in  the  kp  of 
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Spreads  all  her  blooms;  and  from  a  laka* 

like  sea 
Woos  to  her  odorous  haunts  the  western 

wind ! 
While,  circling  round  and  upward  from 

the  boughs, 
Golden  with  fruits  that  lure  the  joyous 

birds. 
Melody,  like  a  happy  soul  released, 
Hangs  in    the   air,  and    from    invisible 

plumes 
Shakes  sweetness  down  T' 

On  his  humour,  we  have  seen,  the 
worthy  Baronet  evidently  piques  him- 
self. A  specimen  or  two,  before  we 
lay  down  our  pen  : — 

«  Stockings,  Sir  Maurice,"  says  a  Du- 
enna, **  Marry  come  up;  is  that  a  delicate 
allusion  ?** 

"  A  magmficent  preserve   of  spar- 
rows,"  says   the   witty   assassin.    Sir 
Maurice,  ''which  I  can  always  sell  to 
the  little  blackguards  in  the  street  for  a 
penny  a  hundred.^* 


Norman  has  closed  the  jealous  eyes 
of  Mistress  Prudence  at  the  rate  of  a 
guinea  each,  and  makes  the  following 
pithy  observation : 

«  Paith,  'tis  a  mercy  on  a  poor  man's  purse 
That  some  old  ladies  were  not  born  with 
three  eyes  I 

But  enough  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer.  We  take  leave  of  him 
and  his  dramas.  We  are  sorry  we 
could  not  speak  more  favourably  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  Where  the  heart  is 
not  good,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  the 
true  sublime  of  poetry.  And  when 
to  vitiated  principle,  is  joined  exceeding 
vanity,  can  any  one  wonder  that  there 
is  something  in  all  these  pieces  that 
excites  an  unpleasant  feeling  towards 
their  author — a  sentiment  bordering 
on  personal  dislike — even  while  we 
acknowledge  the  cleverness  of  the 
man? 


THE   voice   of   the    SEASON. 

« 

GETH8EMANE — CALVARY — THE     GRAVE. 
SONNET — THE   GARDEN. 

The  day  of  days  draws  near— rcre  the  hi^^h  sun 
Shall  sweep  airain  across  the  gulph  of  heaven, 
A  mighty  power  with  Satan  shall  have  striven, 

Hell's  host's  be  vanquished,  and  salvation  won. 

Within  a  garden's  shade,  beneath  a  tree. 
Alone,  and  troublt-d  sore,  a  kneeling  man 
Prayed  till  the  blood  from  his  wrung  temples  ran. 

Who  was  to  gain  that  victory  ? — Uwas  he! 

He  rose  and  walked  towards  his  friends,  but  found 
The  watchers  prostrate — in  the  hour  of  dread 

His  only  guards  were  slumbering  on  the  ground. 
Small  hope  from  man !  yet  to  his  need  there  sped 

Hosts  of  bright  angels,  softly  bending  round. 
To  wipe  the  blood-drop  from  hit  sacred  head. 


ODE   FOR   GOOD-FRIDAV. 
STROPHE. 

Old  earth  had  rolled  about  the  sun 

Four  thousand  years, 
And  seen  enou^^h  or  evil  done, 

And  drained  men's  tears. 
And  marked  tiieir  passions  roll  and  rest, 

And  martyrs  slain. 

Yet  showed  no  pain. 
But  swept  her  load  of  sinners  round 
In  silence  through  the  abyss  profouud  ; 
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From  the  first  day  a  man  she  bore 
On  till  they  teemed  from  shore  to  shore» 
A  wilful,  wild,  and  hardened  race. 
That  cursed,  raved,  died  upon  her  face. 
And  slept  within  her  breast. 

At  length  a  wondrous  morn  upbarst-— 

Her  plains  were  trod 
By  him  who  laid  her  beams  at  first — 

Her  parent- God ! 
Within  a  human  atom  prest. 
That  atom  clothed  in  humblest  ve^t. 
The  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt, 
And  with  mean  mortals  moved  and  felt. 

Accomplishing  his  plan  ; 
But,  scorned  by  the  polluted  brood, 
And  thrust  aside  witn  insult  rude. 

The  Son  of  Man, 
Though  air,  and  ocean,  and  the  dead. 
Shrunk  from  before  his  kingly  tread. 
Found  not  at  last,  from  south  to  north, 
A  spot  upon  the  face  of  earth 

Whereon  to  lay  his  head. 

Earth's  spirit  saw — nor  would  belieye. 
Until  her  sons  the  Cross  upheave. 

And  thrust  it  to  her  heart. 

Then  woke  she  with  a  start. 
And  her  breast  gasped,  and  hills  g^ped  wide. 
And  temples  rocked  from'side  to  side, 

And  rushed  the  sea  to  shore. 

Howling  with  hideous  roar. 
And  dashed  its  head  among  the  caverns  there, 

Bursting  to  atoms  in  despair. 
Down  to  her  centre  runs  a  cold  affright. 

And  sheeted  ghosts 
Start  like  an  exhalation  to  the  light. 

In  grisly  hosts! 
The  multitudes  that  at  the  last  shall  come. 
Swarming  to  birth  from  her  capacious  womb. 

The  slumbering  dead 

Uplifl  their  head. 
The  vaulted  rouf  of  darkness  parting, 
Deep  from  their  marble  chambers  starting. 

And  in  their  dream. 
Shrinking  with  terror  as  they  fear 
The  end  of  all  things  drawing  near. 

Flit  through  Jerusalem. 

From  star  to  star  the  deed. 

With  shadowy  stream, 
Puurs  through  all  systems  to  impede 

Lights  gracious  beam. 
And  onward  into  heaven  doth  climb 
The  monstrous  shadow  of  the  crime. 

Till  the  arch-angels  quail, 
And  look  in  the  Almighty  s  face, 
If  there  the  mystery  they  might  trace. 

Yet  hid  within  the  yeiU 
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It  shone  inscrutably  in  stedfast  power-— 
Oh,  in  the  gloom  of  that  tremendous  hour 

Of  purpose  undivined, 
Had  earth  broke  from  the  all-controllings  Icing,   * 

And  only  shook  its  mane, 

As  when  in  playful  pain 
The  lion  spurns  away  an  insect's  sting— 

Woe  for  mankind  I 
But  there  was  promised  mercy  to  fulfil ; 
Ay — while  God's  Son  was  banging  there. 
An  outrapred  corpse,  'twixt  earth  and  air. 
That  God  his  moderating  arm. 
Spread  over  Nature's  wild  alarm. 

And  said — be  still! 


ANTISTROPBE. 

Earth's  hoary  eld  now  draweth  near 
To  the  second  thousandth  year. 

Since  that  dark  day  of  blood. 
And  time  hath  made  the  counsel  clear. 

At  first  misunderstood. 
The  human  clay  of  him  who  died, 
Laid  for  corruption  in  her  side. 

She  gave  untainted  back. 
And  saw  that  clay  ascending  bright, 
In  heaven's  insufferable  light» 

Up  the  celestial  track. 

Down  that  same  road 
Full  soon  there  flowed. 
Like  balm  upon  her  oatraged  breast, 
A  spirit's  power. 
Which,  since  that  hour. 
Hath  set  the  stormy  scene  at  rest. 
Man's  woes  are  still  the  same. 
But  with  far  higher  aim 
He  lives,  proclaiming  wide  his  master's  name  } 
And  from  all  nations,  now 
Men  at  one  altar  bow. 
The  shrine  of  him  who  died  on  Calvary's  blood-ttained  brow. 


STANXA8  FOR  EASTSR-DAT. 

'Twas  in  the  middle  watch  of  night,  when  darkness  hung  profound 

About  the  city  of  the  Lord,  and  Judah's  heights  arouno. 

That  at  the  portal  of  a  tomb  a  Roman  guard  patrolled — 

A  new-made  grave,  against  whose  mouth  a  mighty  stone  was  rolled. 

Slow  tramped  the  guard,  and  hollowly  the  armour's  clank  was  heard. 
For  all  was  still  upon  the  hill,  and  not  a  vine-leaf  stirred  ; 
The  neighbouring  city  silent  heaved,  in  hushed  and  heavy  dream. 
And  sleep  outspread  with  wings  of  lead  hung  o'er  Jerusalem. 

The  listless  soldier's  heart  was  back  to  his  far  distant  home, 
Where  red  the  Tiber  rolled  along  by  old  familiar  Rome  ; 
A  spell  was  cast  across  the  past,  and  shapes  of  things  gone  by 
Came  back  distinct  upon  his  soiil,  and  passed  portentously. 

Vol.  XV.  2  r 
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Then  thoughts  arose  of  where  he  was,  the  story  of  the  land, 
The  mystic  spirit  here  adored,  the  marvels  of  his  hand, 
The  rumour  of  divinity  beneath  that  tombstone  there. 
And  closer  to  his  band  he  drew,  and  his  lips  moved  in  prayer. 

Whispered  the  palm-trees,  stirred  the  grass,  on  Kedron*s  banks  below ; 
The  rushes  shivered  ;  was*t  a  breeze  that  shook  the  mountain  so  ? 
It  gathers — strengthens  ;  from  above  a  bur^t  of  thunder  breaks. 
And  horribly  beneath  their  feet  the  earth's  foundation  iquakes  I 

A  step  is  in  the  earthquake,  and  a  voice  upon  the  storm  ; 
Jehovah's  an^el  hath  come  down,  revealed  in  human  form ; 
Straight  to  the  sepulchre  he  strides,  rolls  back  the  ponderous  stone. 
And  in  a  flood  of  glory  forth  the  Crucified  hath  gone ! 

Nor  witnessed  this  by  mortal  eye,  for  struck  with  sore  dismay, 
The  steel-clad  heathens  fell  to  earth,  and  like  the  lifeless  lay  ; 
And  when  the  vision  disappeared,  they  rallied  not  again, 
But  rose  and  hasted  from  the  spot,  like  conscience-stricken  men. 

'Tis  past — and  all  hath  long  been  hushed, — the  fadinsr  stars  are  set. 
And  now  the  early  lines  of  light  gleam  o*er  Mount  Olivet, 
When  two  worn,  weeping  women  come — rebuke  them  not  this  mom  ;— 
The  grateful  heart  unU  hover  near,  though  all  should  laugh  to  scorn. 

They  stop — the  stone  is  rolled  away — they  look,  and  quake  at  heart— 
There  are  the  grave-clothes  scattered  round ;  the  napkin  wrapped  apart  ;— 
The  tenant's  fled — but  in  its  stead  One  of  seraphic  mien 
Sits  smiling  where  the  mangled  corse  of  him  they  sought  had  been. 

Why,  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  why  bow  ye  thus  the  knee  ? 
Seek  ye  the  man  whose  life-blood  ran  from  yon  accursed  tree  ? 
Go — be  of  comfort ;  he  hath  left  this  dark  and  cheerless  prison— 
The  work  is  done,  and  Mary's  son — the  Lord  of  Lords — is  risen  I 

When  man  would  bend  in  pain  of  heart  o'er  some  beloved  tomb. 

Oh,  may  a  voice  as  sweet  as  this  make  answer  from  the  gloom 

That  when  the  bitterness  of  death  to  dust  directs  the  eyes. 
An  angel  may  be  waiting  there,  to  turn  them  to  the  skies! 
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BISHOP   MANT*8    HISTOaV   OP   THE   CHURCH   OP   IRELAND.* — SECOND  ARTICLE. 


We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of 
the  reformed  church  in  this  country^ 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  first  James. 
Our  space  did  not  permit  us  to  dwells 
in  detail,  upon  the  sad  havoc  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  which  accom- 
panied that  scriptural  emendation  of 
doctrine,  which  so  nearly  brought 
back  the  church  to  what  it  was  in  the 
Apostolic  times ;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be,  in  some  measure, 
adverted  to;  because  serious  errors 
have  prevailed  respecting  the  opulence 
of  the  Irish  Clergy ;  and  it  has  been 
9ven  maintained,  by  senators,  in  their 
places  in  parliament,  that  to  their 
wealth,  and  not  to  their  poverty,  it 
has  been  chiefly  owing,  that  they  have 
made  so  little  way  in  the  conversion 
of  the  natives  to  the  evangelical  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Fowell 
Buxton,  Ute  member  for  Weymouth, 
on  the  2d  of  April,  1835,  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  '<  that  if  wealth  and  prodi- 
gal endowments  could  have  rendered 
the  church  of  Ireland  effectual  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Irish,  we  ought  not 
now  to  have  a  single  Catholic  m  that 
country."  Proceed  we,  therefore  to 
the  consideration  of  the  facts  by  which 
the  statement  of  this  legislative  mounte- 
bank may  be  either  established  or 
refuted. 

And,  here,  not  to  go  higher  than 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  let  the  follow- 
ing suffice  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
the  property  of  the  church,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  had  suffered  waste 
and  alienation. 

<•  The  abuM  of  epitcopal  property  was  to 
injuriouj,  and  of  such  extent,  that  when 
Sir  Henry  Sydney  was  sent  to  Ireland  at 
Lord  Deputy,  in  October,  1565,  amongst 
other  instructions  he  broujrht  with  him 
this,  **  Thtit  the  Church  landi  and  estates 
be  preserved  from  waste  and  alienntion.** 
Whsitever  means  of  preservation  may  in 
consequence  have  been  used,  they  failed 
of  producinjc  the  desired  effect :  for  at 
limes  subsequent,  as  well  as  antecedent. 


to  this  instruction,  several  cases  are  on 
record,  some  of  which  may  be  cited  •• 
examples  of  the  enormity. 

"  Between  the  years   1553  and  1505^ 
Thonory,  bishop  of  Ossory,  made  many 
fee-farm  leases  of  the  manors  and  posses* 
sions  of  his  bishoprick  at  low  and  incoo* 
tiderable  rents,which  c^reatly  impoverished 
the  see,  and  lopped  off  from  the  bishoprick 
large  branches  of  its  revenue.     Between 
1560  and  1564,  Craike,  bishop  of  Kildare, 
exchanged  almost  all  the  manors  and  lande 
of  the  bishoprick,  for  some  tithes  of  little 
value,  by  which  exchange  the  very  ancient 
See  of  Kildare  was  reduced  to  a  motfc 
shameful  poverty ;  and  in  the  short  time 
of  three  years  he  did  more  mischief  to  hit 
•ee,  than  his  successors  were  ever  able  to 
repair.     About    1582,   Allen,  bishop  of 
Ferns,  made  long  leases  of  many  farmi^ 
reserving  very  small  rents,  and  committed 
many  wastes  on  the  lands  of  the  see  :  and 
about  the  same  period,  Cavenagh,  bishop 
of  Leighlin,  treated  the  property  of  his 
bishoprick  in  the  like  manner,  leaving  it 
in  such  a  naked  condition  as  to  be  scares 
worth  any  person's  acceptance;  so  that 
the  poverty  of  the  see  caused  it,  first  to  be 
held  with  some   other  preferment,  and 
then  to  be  united  to  the  see  of  Ferns. 
Archbishop  Magragh,  who  succeeded  to 
the  see  of  Cashel  in   1570,  made  most 
scandalous  wastes  and  alienations  of  the 
revenues  belonging  to  it;    and   impove- 
rished it  by  stripping  it  of  much  of  its 
ancient  estate.   And  Linch,  who  obtained 
the   bishoprick   of  Elphin  in    1584,   so 
wasted   and  destroyed  it  by  alienations, 
fee-farms,  and  other  means,  that  he  lefi 
it  not  worth  two  hundred  marks  a  year. 
These  examples  are   bad   enough :     but 
they  are  outdone  by  certain  cases  of  the 
original  *  temporisers,*  as  he  terms  then, 
cited  by  Primate  Bramhall,  who  partico* 
larises  one  see  as  left  by  its  possessor  so 
impoverished,  that  it  had  but  forty  abiU 
lings  of  yearly  revenue,  and  another  bat 
five  marks. 

*'  The  value  of  several  other  bishoprickt 
was  at  the  same  time  much  reduced  from 
other  causes,  of  which  the  unsettled  and 
lawless  condition  of  the  kingdom  was 
apparently  amongst  the  chief:  and  the 
consequence,   as  in  cases   of  the  former 


*  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revoluti.m ;  with  a 
Preliminary  Survey,  from  the  Papal  (Jsurpation,  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  tJ  its  L^al 
Aboliiion  in  the  Sixteenth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Riehard  Blant,  D.O.  Lord  Bishop  eC  Down 
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description,  wat,  the  evil  of  pluralities  to 
a  very  pernicious  extent. 

«  Thus  in  1567,  Arclibisliop  Loflus  pro- 
cured liis  tmnslntion  from  Armagh  to 
Dublin :  whereupon  Harris,  in  his  edition 
of  Ware*s  History  of  the  Bishops,  remarks 
that  *  it  is  not  to  be  admired  at,  that  he 
sought  a  tmnslntion  from  the  primatial 
tee ;  for  the  North  was  then  ruined  by 
the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neal,  and  Ar- 
magh, which  with  its  cathedral  had  been 
utterly  destroyed,  afforded  but  little 
profiL* 

«  It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
this  is  not  agreeable  to  the  reason,  said  to 
have  been  assigned  by  the  archbishop 
himself;  for  it  is  related  in  the  Loftus 
MS.  in  Marsh's  library,  that  <at  first 
there  were  many  who  wondered  at  the 
Archbishop,  why  he  should  resign  his 
archbishoprick  of  Armagh,  for  to  be  trans- 
lated to  Dublin,  considering  that  the 
primacy  of  Armagh  was  not  only  a  higher 
title,  but  also  had  a  greater  revenue  and 
income  belonging  to  it.  So  Adam  Loftus 
made  answer,  he  would  rather  have  less 
honour  and  less  revenue  in  quietness,  than 
to  be  in  danger,  and  to  live  within  his 
diocese  so  far  from  the  metropolis  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  hazard  himself  especially  in 
those  times." 

Did  all  this  indicate  that  state  of 
plethory  which  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton 
considers  to  have  heen  the  cause  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Irish  Clergy  ; 
or  does  it  indicate  a  state  of  destitution 
in  which  their  best  exertions  must  have 
been  paralyzed?  And  what  is  the 
testimony  of  Sir  John  Davies,  in  the 
following  reign?  Let  him  speak  for 
himself. 

<<  The  whole  passage  from  Sir  J.  Davies 
runs  thus:  *  Having  directed  inquiries  to 
be  made  in  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Fer- 
managh, by  impanelling  a  jury,  into  the 
state  of  the  Church,  the  ansiver  returned 
was,  that  the  churches  for  the  most  part 
were  utterly  waste,  that  the  king  was 
patron  of  all,  that  the  incumbents  were 
Popish  priests,  instituted  by  bishops 
authorised  from  Rome,  yet  many  of  them 
like  the  old  priests  of  Queen  Mary's  time 
in  England,  ready  to  yield  to  conformity. 
As  for  the  vicarages,  they  are  so  poorly 
endowed  that  ten  of  them  united  will 
scarcely  suffice  to  maintain  an  honest 
minister,  and  as  to  the  churches  they  are 
for  the  most  part  in  ruins ;  such  as  were 
presented  to  be  in  reparation  were  covered 
only  with  thatch  ;  but  the  incumbents, 
both  ptnoDB  and  Tican,  did  appear  to  be 


such  poor,  ragged,  ignorant  creatarei»  that 
we  could  not  esteem  any  of  them  worthy 
of  the  meanest  of  these  living*,  albeit 
many  of  them  are  not  worth  above  408, 
per  annum.  No  divine  service  or  sermoa 
to  be  heard  in  the  dioceses." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  statement 
of  Lord  Strafford,  in  a  letter  to  Laud, 
who  thus  expresses  his  astonishment 
at  the  melancholy  details  which  he 
received  of  the  desolation  of  the 
church  and  the  destitution  of  the 
clergy. 


<*  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  knew  it 
bad,  very  bad  in  Ireland,  but  that  it  was 
80  stark  naught  I  did  not  believe,  Wliatt 
six  benefits  not  able  to  find  the  minister 
clothes :  in  six  parishes  scarce  six  to  come 
to  Church !  Good  God !  stay  the  time 
you  must,  till  there  be  more  means,  and 
some  more  conformable  people.** 

We  now  pause  to  ask  Mr.  Fowell 
Buxton,  and  all  other  charlatans  who 
have  clamoured  against  the  Irish  clergy 
because  of  their  supposed  enonnous 
wealth,  do  these  statements,  up  to  this 
period,  bear  out  their  representations  ? 
Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  founded  in 
fact  ?  And  if  thev  be,  how  idle  is  it 
to  expect,  that  the  church  should, 
under  such  circumstances,  haye  opera- 
ted the  conversion  of  the  entire  people  ? 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  we 
are  now  upon  the  eve  of  the  great 
rebellion,  which  led  to  the  utter  sub- 
version of  the  church  as  a  national 
establishment ;  so  that  nothing  could 
be  expected  from  it  from  1641  to  1666. 
After  the  restoration,  it  was  re-estab- 
lished again ;  but  the  reader  shall  see, 
from  authentic  documents,  in  such  a 
crippled  and  embarrassed  condition,  as 
greatly  impaired  its  usefulness  as  an 
instrument  for  the  spread  of  true 
religion. 

The  great  and  A'irtuous  Ormood 
did  all  that  man  could  do  to  re-edify 
the  sacred  edifice  ;  and  his  administra- 
tion is  a  bright  spot  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

«  And  thus  notwithstanding  the  evil 
meditated  in  the  English  court,  the  Utter 
years  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second  passed  quietly  away,  with  little  of 
incident  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  history  of 
the  Irish  church,  but  not  without  the  too 
customary  causes  for  coDcem  at  the  imuf* 
ficient  supply  of  lacred  buildinga  nd  of 
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ministers,  to  make  provision  for  the  spiritual 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  people. 

**  An  example  of  a  dilapidated  church* 
laudablj  re-edified  by  the  exertions  of  one 
of  the  restored  prelates,  is  thus  recorded  by 
Williams,  bishop  of  Ossory,  in  the  narra- 
live  of  his  persecutions  and  oppressions. 

*<  *  Things  being  somewhat  settled,  I  went 
to  live  upon  my  bishoprick,  in  Kilkenny, 
where  I  found  the  cathedral  church  and 
the  bishop*s  house  all  ruined ;  and  nothing 
standing  but  the  bare  walls,  without  roofs, 
without  windows  but  the  holes,  and  with- 
out doors:  yet  1  resolved  presently  to 
mend  and  repair  one  room,  and  to  live  iu 
the  bishop's  house ;  and,  as  I  had  vowed, 
that  if  I  should  ever  come  to  my  bishop- 
rick, I  would  wholly  and  fully  bestow  the 
first  year's  profit  for  the  reparation  of  the 
church,  so  my  witnesses  in  heaven  know 
that  I  have  done  it;  and  have  since 
bestowed  more,  as  40/.  the  last  summer 
for  repuriug  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral, 
and  yet  \000L  more  will  not  sufficiently 
repair  that  church.' 

**  And  an  instance  of  the  defect  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  in  both  particulars,  is  detailed  by 
the  same  prelate,  in  his  tract  on  *  the  sad 
condition  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  in  the 
Diocese  of  Ossory ;  and  I  fear,'  as  his 
title-page  adds,  'not  much  better  in  all 
Ireland.* 

*  **  If  you  walk  through  Ireland,'  he 
observes,  <  as  I  rode  from  Carlingford  to 
Dublin,  and  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny, 
and  in  my  visitation  thrice  over  the  diocese 
of  Ossory ;  I  believe,  that  throughout  all 
your  travel  you  shall  find  it,  as  I  found  it, 
in  all  the  ways  that  I  went ;  scarce  one 
church  standing  and  sufficiently  repaired, 
for  seven,  I  speak  within  compass,  that  are 
ruined,  and  have  only  walls,  without  orna- 
ments, and  most  of  them  without  roofs, 
without  doors,  without  windows,  but  the 
holes  to  receive  the  winds  to  entertain  the 
coDg^gatioo.' 

**And  again  :  *  What  shame  and  what 
punishment  do  we  deserve,  for  suffering  the 
tombs  and  the  sepulchres  of  our  heroick 
fathers,  and  the  temples,  houses,  and  altars, 
of  our  good  God  and  our  Redeemer  Jesus 
Christ,  to  lie  so  waste,  so  ruined,  and  so 
defiled,  as  they  are  here  in  this  kingdom 
of  Ireland  1  For  I  do  believe,  that  of  about 
a  hundred  churches  that  our  forefathers 
built  and  sufficiently  endowed  in  the 
diocese  of  Ossory,  there  are  not  twenty 
standing,  nor  ten  well  repaired  at  this  day.* 

«•  Then  with  respect  to  the  deficiency  of 
ministers,  hj  observes, 

• "  As  Gad  is  without  churches  for  his 
people  to  meet  iu  to  serve  him,  so  He  is 
without  servants,  enabled  to  do  him  service, 
to  pralie  bis  name,  and  to  teach  his  people ; 


and  to  have  churches,  and  no  churchmen, 
is  to  no  purpose.  But  why  have  we  not 
such  churchmen  as  are  able  to  instruct 
God's  people  ?  I  say  it  is  easily  answered : 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  able,  worthy, 
and  sufficient  churchmen,  unless  there  were 
sufficient  means  and  livings  to  maintain 
them.* 

*'Af\er  some  intermediate  remarks  on 
the  insufficiency  of  the  means  for  educating 
the  clergy,  *  since  Henry  the  Eighth  over- 
threw the  abbies  and  monasteries,  which 
were  as  universities  to  breed  scholars,'  he 
then  proceeds  to  show  the  insufficiency  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  in  conse- 
quence of '  the  ecclesiastical  livings  of  the 
Church  having  been  given  to  the  King't 
nobility  and  lay  gentry.* 

•*  To  exemplify  his  position,  he  then 
divides  the  benefices  of  his  own  diocese 
into  two  classes ;  naming  the  denomination 
and  the  holder  of  each. 

**  In  the  first  class  are  <  the  rectories,  the 
best  and  the  chiefcst  livings, that  are  of  any 
worth,  or  of  any  note  within  the  diocese ; 
and,  as  I  showed  you,  the  nobility,  gentry^ 
and  cities  do  hold  them  from  the  church, 
and  do  yield  little  or  nothing  for  the 
service  of  God  in  those  churches;  neither 
dare  the  poor  vicars  and  curates,  according 
to  the  bishop's  appointment,  ask  tlienr  any- 
thing for  the  serving  of  those  churches, 
nor  is  it  to  any  purpose  for  any  incumbent 
to  sue  for  any  tythes  or  rights  that  belong 
unto  his  church.* 

**The  second  class  contains  *what  livings 
the  poor  clergymen  hold  in  their  posses- 
sion ;  and  of  what  value  they  are  unto  them 
deductis  {Uducendis,  communilfus  anuit,  as 
by  the  inquisition  of  three  or  four  of  the 
ablest  clergymen  in  my  diocese,  with  my- 
self, I  have  understood  the  saine  in  my 
visitation ;  and  thereby  the  reader  may 
understand  the  meanness  of  our  Irish 
livings,  and  judge,  whether  these  many 
livings,  that  each  clergyman  holds,  are 
more  or  enough  to  make  one  competent 
living  for  a  worthy  and  able  man,  that  will 
constantly  reside,  and  conscionably  preach 
unto  God's  people,* 

**In  illustration  of  these  livings  of  the 
second  class  it  should  be  stated,  that  a 
*  living.'  in  about  six  instances,  according 
to  Biahop  Williams's  digest,  consists  of  a 
single    *  parish  ;*   that  in  two  instances  a 

<  living,'    comprises     as    many    as    nine 

<  parishes  ;*     and    that     the    number     of 

<  pariiihes,*  constituting  a  *  living,*  con- 
tinually vdrics  between  theec  two  extremes: 
that  the  entire  number  of  •livings'  is 
twenty-two,  and  the  ntmber  of  *  parishes* 
seventy-seven,  forming  therefore  on  an 
average  an  union  of  three  parishes  and  a 
half  to  one  living. 
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<<  Alio,  that  the  value  of  the  livings  con- 
tinually yaries  from  ten  pounds  which  is 
the  lowest,  to  sixtj-six,  one  hundred  and 
one,  and  one  hundred  and  twentj-five 
pounds,  which  are  the  three  highest  values  i 
and  that  the  total  value  of  the  twenty-two 
Hvinga  is  nine  hundred  and  sixtj-one 
pounds,  ten  shHlings ;  being  forty-three 
pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and  a  small 
traction,  to  each  upon  the  average. 

*<  This  brief  summary  of  particulars, 
abstracted  from  Bishup  Williams's  detailed 
exposition  of  the  condition  of  his  diocese, 
nay  perhaps  assist  in  opening  the  reader's 
mind  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  parochial  clergy  of  Ireland  at 
the  time  under  review,  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  charges,  and  of  the  occasion 
and  necessity  of  those  unions,  which 
have  brought  such  obloquy  on  the  church  : 
at  the  same  time  that  it  may  enable  him 
to  render  a  just  answer  to  the  bishop's 
pertinent  inquiry,  *  Do  you  think  that  this 
value  is  sufficient  to  maintain  an  able 
ministry,  to  supply  all  these  churches  and 
parishes  as  they  ought  to  be;  or  that 
ropery  shall  be  supprest,  and  the  true 
Protestant  religion  planted  amongst  the 
people,  by  the  unition  of  parishes,  and  the 
diminution  of  churches,  without  any 
augmentation  of  their  means?' 


Credat  Judans  Apella  t 


Mod  ego*I 

**  The  diocese  of  Ossory,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  foregoing  relation,  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  Leinster,  in  one  of  the 
south-eastern  districts  of  the  kingdom.  An 
example  of  a  similar  state  of  things  in  the 
North,  or  in  the  province  of  UUter,  is 
supplied  by  an  incident  that  occurred  in 
the  diocese  of  Derry,  of  which  the  diocesan 
Bishop  Mos&om,  having  in  his  petitioh  to 
the  king  in  council,  procured  on  the  Idth 
of  May,  1670,  a  recommendation  of  his 
case  to  the  Irish  Society,  made  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  ecclesiaHtical  condition  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Londonderry  :— 

**  First,  that  the  churches,  especially 
those  within  the  twelve  London  propor- 
tions, were  generally  ruinous,  and  not  one, 
except  that  within  the  city,  was  in  repair, 
and  accommodation  fit  for  God's  worship ; 
Deither  were  the  inhabitants,  such  was 
their  extreme  poverty,  any  ways  able  to 
rebuild  or  repidr  them ;  so  that  the  holy 
offices  of  God's  public  worship  were,  for 
the  most  part,  administered  either  in  a 
dirty  cabin  or  in  a  common  aIehouf«  ;  and 
also  that  not  only  were  the  churches 
ruinous,  but  likewise  the  ministers  were 
generally  and  necessarily  non-resident, 
not  having  any  houses  upon  their  cures  i 


not  being  able,  through  meaonea  of  eilile 
and  nuroerousness  of  their  familiea,  to 
build  themselves  houses,  nor  could  they 
find  habitations  to  be  hired  upon  tiM 
place.' 

<*  What  means  were  taken  for  the  remedy 
of  these  local  evils,  does  not  appear.  But 
they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  an 
example  of  the  general  state  of  the  country 
in  the  particular  defects  complained  of. 
And  the  coincidences  of  dates  makes  it  not 
improbalile,  that  they  gave  occasion  for  the 
instructions  concerning  the  building  and 
repair  of  churches,  and  the  encouragement 
of  resident  ministers,  which  were  enjoined 
upon  Lord  Berkley,  as  before  mentionfMl, 
on  the  21  St  of  May,  1670. 
••The  desolation,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  very  extensive  and  complete.  In  a 
sermon  of  Dean  Swil\,  on  the  martyrdom 
of  King  Charles  I.,  wherein  he  delineates 
the  evils  of  puritanical  zeal,  as  evidenced 
by  the  (>reat  Rebellion,  is  a  forcible 
description  of  the  utter  demolition  of  the 
Irish  parochial  churches  by  that  devastating 
scourge,  as  compared  with  the  traces  of 
less  complete  ruin  visible  in  England. 

**  *  Another  consequence,'  he  sayt,  <of 
this  horrid  rebellion  and  murder  waa,  the 
destroying  or  defacing  of  such  vast  numbers 
of  God's  houses.  •  In  their  self-will  they 
digged  down  a  wall.'  If  a  stranger  should 
now  travel  in  England,  and  observe  the 
churches  in  his  way,  he  could  not  other- 
wise conclude,  than  that  some  vast  army 
of  Turks  or  heathens  had  been  sent  on 
purpose  to  ruin  and  blot  out  all  marks  of 
Christianity.  They  spared  neither  the 
statues  of  saints,  nor  ancient  prelates,  mir 
kings,  nor  benefactors;  broke  down  the 
tombs  and  monuments  of  men  famous  in 
their  generations;  seized  the  vessels  of 
silver  set  apart  for  the  holiest  use ;  tore 
down  the  most  innocent  omamenis  both 
within  and  without;  made  tho  houses  of 
prayer  dens  of  thieves,  or  stables  for  cattle^ 
These  were  the  mildest  effects  of  Puritan 
leal  and  devotion  for  Christ ;  and  tbia  was 
what  themselves  affected  to  call  a  thorough 
reformation.  In  this  kingdom  (Ireland )f 
those  ravages  were  not  so  easily  seen  :  for, 
the  people  here  being  too  poor  to  raise 
such  noble  temples,  the  mean  ones  we  bad 
were  not  defaced,  but  totally  destroyed.* 

Will  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  and  lus 
fellow  labourers  in  the  cause  of  church 
destruction,  contend,  that,  during  this 
period,  the  Irish  church  was  over 
endowed,  and  that  it  was  its  wealth 
which  caused  its  inefficiency,  as  the 
moral  and  religious  instructress  of  ths 
people?  Is  not  the  contrary  deplora- 
bly evident;  and  does  it  notoMttrly 
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appear,  that  it  was  crippled  for  want 
of  means,  not  encumbered  bj  any  over- 
abundance f 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  revolu- 
tion, wliich  was  ftillowed  by  the  wars 
of  William  and  James,  during  the 
progress  of  which  the  church  again 
experienced  extensive  wziste  and  dila- 
pidation.   Thus  writes  Dean  Swiflt : — 

**  Forty  years  are  now  passed  since  the 
Revolation,  when  the  contention  of  the 
British  empire  was,  most  unfortunately 
for  us,  and  tiituticiher  a^aiiibt  the  u^^uhI 
course  of  such  luighty  changes  in  goveru- 
inenk,  decided  in  the  least  important 
nation,  but  with  such  ravages  and  ruio 
executed  on  both  sides,  as  to  leave  the 
kingdom  a  desert,  which  in  some  sort  it 
still  continues.  Neither  did  the  long 
rebellions  in  1641  make  Imlf  such  a 
destruction  of  houses,  plantations,  and 
personal  wealth  in  both  kingdoms  as  two, 
years*  campaigns  did  in  our^s  by  fighting 
fing^land's  battles.  These  wars  and  deso- 
latioDs  were  likewise  the  cau$e  of  another 
effect,  1  mean  that  of  uniting  several 
parishea  und^  one  incumbent,  for  as  the 
lands  were  of  little  value  by  the  want  of 
inhabitants  to  cultivate  them,  and  many 
of  the  churches  levelled  to  the  ground,  so, 
in  order  to  give  a  decent  maintenance  to 
a  minister,  and  the  country  beiug  too 
poor,  as  well  as  devotion  too  low,  to 
think  of  building  new  churches,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  repair  some  church 
which  had  least  suffered,  and  to  join  some- 
times three  or  more,  enough  lor  a  bare 
support  to  some  clergyman  who  knew  not 
where  to  provide  himself  better.  This 
was  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  to  prevent 
Heathenism,  as  well  as  Popery,  from 
overrunning  the  kingdom.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  unions  was  very  different 
in  different  parts,  for  in  the  north,  by  the 
daily  increasing  numbers  of  the  Scotch 
settlement,  and  by  their  universally  feed* 
log  on  OHts,  the  value  of  tilhes  increased 
to  prodigiously  that  at  this  day,  1  confess, 
several  united  parishes  ought  to  be  divided, 
taking  in  so  great  a  compass  that  it  is 
almost  impos»ible  lor  the  people  to  travel 
timely  to  their  own  parish  church,  or  their 
little  churches  to  contain  half  the  number, 
though  the  revenue  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  two,  or  even  three  clergymen 
with  decency,  provided  the  times  mend, 
or  they  were  honestly  dealt  with,  which  1 
confess  is  seldom  the  case.  I  shall  name 
only  one,  the  deanery  of  Derry,  the 
revenue  whereof,  if  the  dean  could  get 
bit  dues,  exceeding  that  of  some  bishop- 
rics, both  by  the  compass  and  fertility  of 
ilit  toUy  th«  number  as  well  at  industry 


of  the  inhabitants,  the  convenience  of 
exporting  their  corn  to  Dublin  and  foreigrn 
parts,  aud  lasttly,  by  the  discovery  of  marl 
in  several  plnces.  Yet  all  this  revenue 
u  wholly  founded  on  corn,  fwr  1  am  told 
there  is  hardly  an  acre  of  glebe  for  the 
dean  to  plant  and  build  on." 

Then  came  that  most  flagitious  act 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  which 
robbed  the  clergy  of  the  tithe  of 
agistment.  This  took  place  in  1785. 
The  privation  of  income  which  was 
thus  ciius'.hI,  necessitated  a  still  further 
consolidation  of  benefices,  and  thus, 
materially  increased  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  clergy  had  to  contend 
in  their  endeavours  to  discharge  their 
sacred  duties.  We  have  marked  for 
citation  various  passages  which  fully 
establish  the  ruinous,  effects  of  this 
wholesale,  arbitrary,  and  most  iniqtu- 
tous  spoliation ;  but  we  take  it  for 
granted,  that  even  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton 
will  scarcely  maintain  that  it  could 
have  contributed  to  any  augmentation 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Irish  clergy.  In 
point  of  fact,  they  were  reduced  by  it 
to  a  state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
which  even  he  could  scarcely  wish  to 
see  aggravated ;  and  yet,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  discover  any  of  those  fruits  of 
zeal  and  of  spiritual  mindedness,  which 
he  would  fain  have  us  believe  can  only 
be  expected  when  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion are  reduced  to  indigence,  and 
exposed  to  persecution. 

Then  followed  "the  Peep-of-day 
Boy"  insurrection  ;  then  followed  "the 
Whiteboy'*  insurrection;  then  *'the 
Hearts  of  Oak;"  then  "the  Hearts 
of  Steel  ;'*  then  followed  the  con- 
federation of  "  the  Defenders  ;*'  then 
came  "the  United  Irishmen;"  then 
the  rebellion  of  1798;  then  the 
riband  conspiracy,  in  all  its  various 
shapes ;  by  which  the  country  has 
been  kept  ever  since  in  continual  tur- 
bulence, and  the  clergy  in  continual 
alarm.  We  ask  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  are 
not  these  lets  and  impediments  to  be 
taken  into  account,  when  he  brings  a  bill 
of  indictment  against  the  Irish  Church, 
for  its  non  efficiency  in  the  conversion 
of  our  Romish  population. 

We  have  confined  ourselves,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  to  a  mere,  and. a 
very  meagre,  statement  of  the  incon- 
trovertible documentary  evidence,  by 
which  it  is  proved,  that  the  Irish 
Church  was  impeded  in  the  dischai^ge 
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of  its  spiritnal  daties,  not  by  its  wealth, 
but  bj  it6  poverty  ;  and  that,  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  that  poverty  was 
80  extreme,  as  to  render  any  extended 
operations  for  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  wholly  impossible.  But  it  was 
not  alone  with  poverty  the  clergy  had 
to  contend.  .  There  were  other  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  had  to  struggle ; 
and  which,  had  their  circumstances 
been  as  easy  as,  in  fact,  they  were  em- 
barrassed, would  have  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  efficacy  of  their  minis- 
trations. 

The  popish  ecclesiastics  maintained 
their  wai^  against  the  establishment 
with  an  undying  rancour;  and  were 
often  under  the  influence  of  the  foreign 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  who  directed 
their  movements  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  keep  up  in  the  country  a  mass 
of  Utent  disaffection,  which  might  be 
made  available,  upon  critical  emer- 
gencies, for  the  embarr^smcnt  of  the 
government,  or  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire. 

The  best  appointments  to  offices  of 
dig^ty  in  the  Church  were  not  always, 
or,  indeed,  often,  made  by  the  miniiiters 
of  the  crown  ;  who  too  frequently  were 
influenced  bv  personal  predilections,  or 
views  of  parliamentary  mterest,  instead 
of  that  imcompromising  sense  of  their 
bounden  duty,  which  should  never,  in 
such  sacred  matters,  cease  to  be  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  sovereign's 
sworn  advisers.  The  reader  of  our 
ecclesiastical  history  will  find,  that  this 
evil  has  prevailed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  since,  than  before,  the  revolu- 
tion. Brown,  Williams,  the  two 
Usshers,  Leslie,  Branihall,  Bedell, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  others  but  little 
less  distinguished  or  illustrious,  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  appointment's  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  sagacity 
and  disinterestedness  of  Cranmer,  of 
James  the  First,  of  Laud,  and  of  Or- 
mond.  Where  shall  we  find  th(  ir  like 
after  Whiggery  became  ascendant, 
when  the  complexion  of  a  man*s  poli- 
tics became  much  more  important, 
as  a  criterion  of  his  fitness  fur  high 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  than  the  pu- 
rity of  his  morals,  or  the  character 
of  his  mind?  Accordingly,  this  great 
distinction  obtains  between  the  leading 
divines  who  ruled  the  Church  before^ 
and  a/ter^  the  expulsion  of  the  house 
of  Stewart  from  the  throne.  The 
latter  successfully  subordinated  reli- 


gion to  politics;  the  former  endea- 
voured to  subordinate  politics  to  reli- 
gion. We  have,  therefore^  ever  since 
the  revolution,  been,  in  ecclesiasdeal 
matters,  vpon  an  inclined  pUme  ;  nor 
will  it  be  possible  to  retrieve  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Church,  so  that  it  may 
truly  become  an  help-meet  for  the  state, 
until  some  reguUtions  have  been  made 
respecting  the  interference  of  ministers 
in  the  appointments  of  our  prelateii 
which  will  render  it  impossible  that 
the  real  interests  of  religion  should  be 
any  longer  neglected. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Strafford  that  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles became  the  conunon  standard  of 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Before  that  period  the  Lambeth  artidet, 
which  had  been  rejected  in  Eng^land* 
were  adopted  here  ;  and  so  far  a  dis- 
crepancy existed,  which  it  was  desir* 
able  to  remove.  Accordingly,  the 
intrepid  and  determined  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant set  about  his  task  with  a  reso- 
lution that  was  not  to  be  baffled  or 
overborne  ;  and  succeeded,  by  the  ad* 
mirable  management  of  Bramhall,  in 
procm*ing  the  assent  of  the  convocation 
to  a  resolution  affirming  the  English 
articles  as  the  standard  of  the  Church; 
notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of 
Ussher,  who,  as  we  intimated  before, 
haJ  Calvinistic  leanings,  and  threw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  new 
arrangement,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  vigilant  and  persevering  determi- 
nation could  have  effectually  resisted. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
articles  thus  received,  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  articles  oi comprehension  than 
of  Umitation,  upon  those  important 
subjt'cts,  res{)ecting  which,  the  opinions 
of  the  clergy  were  divided.  Ussher 
still  retained  his  right  to  interpret  the 
17th  article  in  a  manner  congenial 
with  his  previous  views  ;  as  did,  also^ 
the  other  clergy.  Indeed,  for  some 
time,  ho  continued  to  deraantl  subscrip- 
tion to  the  two  sets  of  articles ;  the 
one,  th>t  adopted  in  1615;  and  the 
other,  that  recently  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vocation. But  this  most  inconvenient 
practice  did  not  last  long ;  a  total  inter- 
ruption to  all  ecclesiastical  regimen, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  (tf  England,  having  been  caused 
by  the  great  rebellion;  and  when, 
again,  after  the  restoration,  the  Church 
resumed  its  proper  station,  the  English 
articles  alone  were  used,  and  the  Irish, 
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as  we  are  told  by  Smith,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Ussher,  "fell  into  neglect, 
desuetude^  and  oblivion,  as  if  they  never 
existed.** 

And  such,  in  fact,  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  those  by  whom 
the  new  arrangements  were  effected : 

"  That,  whilst  no  Tiolence  should  be 
offered  to  the  Primate's  feelingf,  nor  any 
slur  cast  uppn  his  character,  by  tlie  avowed 
repeal  of  the  Articles,  which  he  had  him- 
self composed,  the  establishment,  never- 
theless, of  the  £nglish  Articles,  being,  as 
they  conceived  them  to  be,  inconsistent 
with  the  others,  should  give  silently  and 
effectually  a  death-blow  to  those  previ- 
ously established  in  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
And  such  appears  to  have  been  the  purpose 
of  Bishop  Brarohall,  as  intimated  by  the 
course  above  attributed  to  him  by  his 
biographer.  Archbishop  Vesey ;  and  as 
confirmed  in  his  funeral  sermon,  by  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  who  commends  his  care 
in  <  causing  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  accepted  as  the  rule  of 
publick  confessions  and  persuasions  here ; 
that  they  and  we  might  be  populits  unius 
hbiif  of  one  heart  and  one  lip,  building  up 
our  hopes  of  heaven  on  a  most  holy  faith  ; 
and  taking  away  that  Shibboleth  which 
made  this  Church  lisp  too  uodecently ;  or 
rather  in  some  little  degree  to  speak  the 
speech  of  Ashdod,  and  not  the  language 
of  Canaan.** 

But  whilst  Calvinism  was  thus,  in 
a  manner,  it  must  be  confessed,  some- 
what arbitrarily,  thrust  out  of  the 
Articles,  its  ministers,  in  a  manner,  at 
least  equally  reprehensible  and  irregu- 
lar, obtained  a  footing  in  the  Church, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  operate 
serious  detriment  to  the  integrity  of 
our  ecclesiastical  system.  While  Straf- 
ford was  bundling  it,  neck  and  crop,  out 
of  our  confession  of  faith,  its  crooked 
professors  were  wriggling  themselves 
into  our  Church  preferments.  We 
extract  from  the  work  before  us  the 
following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which,  and  the  motives  for  which,  Mr. 
Robert  Blair  entered  into  holy  orders. 
The  authority  for  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  life  of  that  worthy,  written  by  him- 
ulf:^ 

«*  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  it  seems,  had  been 
invited  from  Scotland,  in  16*23,  by  the 
Lord  Claneboy,  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Scotland,  to  settle  in  the  parifth 
of  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down;  but  he 


declined  the  offer,  because  he  <coukl  not 
submit  to  the  use  of  the  English  liturgy, 
nor  to  episcopal  government.*  He  was 
assured,  however,  that  bis  lordship  was 
<  confident  of  procuring  a  free  entry  for 
him,  which  he  quickly  effectuated.  So  all 
my  devices,'  he  observes,  *  to  obstruct  a 
settlement  there  did  evanish,  and  take  no 
effect,  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  standing 
fast  in  all  generations:  yea,  bis  wisdom 
overruled  all  this,  both  to  procure  me  a 
free  and  safe  entry  to  the  holy  ministry; 
and  that,  when  after  some  years  I  met  with 
trials  for  my  non-conformity,  neither  patron 
nor  prelate  could  say  that  I  had  broken  any 
condition  to  them.* 

"  The  mode  of  <  effectuating  this  free 
entry*  to  the  holy  ministry  is  thus  related : 

"  <  The  Viscount  Claneboy,  my  noble 
patron,  did,  on  my  request,  inform  the 
bishop  how  opposite  I  was  to  episcopacy 
and  their  liturgy,  and  had  the  influence  to 
procure  my  admission  on  easy  and  honour- 
able terms.  Yet,  lest  his  lordship  had  not 
been  plain  enough,  I  declared  my  opinion 
fully  to  the  bishop  at  our  first  meeting,  and 
found  him  yielding  beyond  my  expectation. 
The  bishop  said  to  me,  **  1  hear  good  of 
you,  and  will  impose  no  conditions  on  you ; 
I  am  old,  and  can  teach  you  ceremonies, 
and  you  can  teach  me  substance  ;  only  I 
must  ordain  you,  else  neither  1  nor  you 
can  answer  the  law  nor  brook  the  land.**  I 
answered  him,  that  his  sole  ordination  did 
utterly  contradict  my  principles;  but  he 
replied  both  wittily  and  submissively, 
«*  Whatever  you  account  of  episcopacy, 
yet  I  know  you  account  a  pre&bytcry  to 
have  divine  warrant ;  will  you  not  receive 
ordination  from  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  the 
adjacent  brethren,  and  let  me  come  ia 
among  them  in  no  other  relation,  than  a 
presbyter?*'  This  I  could  not  refuse,  and 
so  the  matter  was  performed.*  '* 

"  Thus  an  avowed  opponent  of  episcopacy 
and  the  English  liturgy  was,  according  to 
his  own  account,  in  compliance  with  hi* 
•principles,*  and  by  an  'old,*  a  'yield- 
ing.* and  a  *  submissive*  bishop,  whose 
principles  arc  led  to  conjecture,  'easily 
and  honourably*  admitted  to  the  ministry 
of  an  episcopal  Church,  with  which  the 
English  liturgy  was  the  exclusive  rule  of 
publick  worship.  The  complacency  and 
self-sufficiency  of  the  narrative  might  pro- 
voke a  smile,  if  it  did  not  reUte  to  so 
sacred  a  subject,  and  excite  more  grave 
and  serious  feelings.  But  leaving  the 
style  and  tone  to  the  reader**  perception, 
1  would  offer  two  or  three  remarks  on  the 
fallacy,  which  distinguishes  this  whole 
alleged  proceediug. 

"  The  bishop  *  would  impose  no  con- 
ditions* on  Mr.  Blair:    and  so  'neither 
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patron  nor  prelate  could  say  that  he  had 
broken  any  condition  to  them.' 

<'  But  this  is  a  perfect  delusion.  In  con- 
ferring holy  orders  a  bishop  is  personally 
nothing :  be  has  nothing  whatever  to  say 
or  to  do  about  *  conditions*  on  his  own 
account.  He  is  the  trustee,  the  repre- 
lentative,  the  minister,  the  organ  of  the 
Church  :  in  her  name  he  acts ;  his  course 
of  proceeding  is  prescribed  by  her,  and  he 
has  promised,  and  is  pledged  to,  *  faithful- 
ness* in  following  it.  Thus  he  is  appointed 
by  the  Church  to  confer  « episcopal  ordi- 
nation ;*  and  in  so  doing  he  is  to  conduct 
himself  *  by  lawful  authority,*  and  according 
to  the  form  of  ordination,  which  the  Church 
has  provided  ;  he  is  to  enforce  on  the  can- 
didate the  duties  which  the  (^hurch  requires, 
and  to  demand  of  him  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  conditions  which  the  Church  im- 
poses ;  he  is  not  to  *  come  in  among  others 
m  no  other  relation  than  as  a  presbyter* 
among  presbyters,  an  equal  among  equals, 
but  he  is  to  come  prominently  forward,  a 
bi&hop  above  presbyters,  a  superior  above 
ministers  of  a  lower  order ;  he  is  not  to  see 
the  candidate  *  receive  ordination*  from 
others,  but  he  is  himself  to  ordain  him. 
The  bishop,  who  should  err  from  this  line, 
would  betray  his  trust,  compromise  the 
jChurch's  character,  assume  an  unlawful 
power,  break  his  promise,  and  forfeit  his 
pledge  of  fidelity.  Thus  he  would  com- 
mit a  grievous  sin.  And  any  person,  who 
should  seduce,  or  tempt,  or  encourage  him 
to  the  commission,  would  be  a  partaker  of 
the  sill ;  nor  could  he,  by  the  supposed 
absence  of  a  condition  imposed  by  the 
bishop,  be  held  excused  from  observing  the 
conditions,  virtually  and  implicitly  imposed 
by  the  Church.  This  general  view  is 
submitted  to  the  reader,  and  with  him  is 
lef^  the  particular  application.** 

What  will  the  readir  say  to  that ? 
Was  not  Mr.  Robert  Blair  a  goodly 
Presbyterian  ?  Let  us  see  whether  his 
example  might  not  be  improved  upon, 
for  the  comfort  and  the  edification  of 
those  thin-skinned  and  conscientious 
individuals,  who  boggle  a  little  at 
burglary,  but  are  ready  enough  to 
commit  robbery  and  murder.  One  of 
them  is  directed,  or  invited,  to  assist 
in  the  gutting  of  a  house.  "  How  can 
I,"  says  he,  "  seeing  the  doors  are 
ahut ;  and  you  know  it  is  against  my 
principles  to  enter  any  house  by  vio- 
lence." "Oh I  aye;  I  see,'*  says  the 
seducer  ;  "  but  I  have  settled  all  that. 
I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Butler,  who  has  agreed  to  let  you  in, 
upon  a  signal  given ; — and  once  in,  in 


a  quiet  way,  your  scruples  are  at  m 
end.  You  will  then  make  no  objection 
to  be  as  active  as  anv  of  us  in  the  work 
which  we  have  undertaken,  and  in 
which  you  are  quite  as  much  interested 
as  we  are  ourselves."  The  conscienti- 
ous robber  turns  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  in  an  extacy  of  pious  thanksgiving 
and  gratulation,  at  the  discovery  of  this 
blessed  expedient,  by  which  his  Avo- 
rite  propensities  may  be  indulged, 
whilst  his  honourable  scruples  are 
respected.  "  Surely,"  he  says,  "  it  is 
the  Lord*s  doing ; — make  the  arrange- 
ment as  soon  as  you  please.  Intro- 
duce me,  forthwith,  to  this  honest 
Butler ;  and  if  he  but  perform  his  part 
of  the  agreement,  depend  upon  it  I 
shall  not  be  wanting  in  the  performance 
of  mine." 

Does  not  this  precisely  describe  the 
transaction  which  has  been  detailed  ? 
and  could  .iny  lan?\iage  which  we 
might  use  sufficiently  mark  it  with 
reprobation  ?  Did  this  man  enter  the 
Church  regularly ;  or,  did  he  get  him- 
self smuggled  into  it  irregularly  ?  IKd 
he  come  in  by  the  door ;  or  did  he 
climb  over  the  sheep-fold  ?  And  if  the 
latter,  what  was  he,  in  the  language  of 
our  Lord  himself,  ''  but  a  thief  and  a 
robber  ?"  And  yet,  the  deluded  man* 
(for  deluded  we  believe  he  was,  even 
more  than  he  was  guilty,)  would  have 
us  believe  that  his  siu*reptitious  en- 
trance into  our  ministry  in  violation  of 
its  fundamental  ordinances,  ^^  was  the 
Lord's  doing  I*'  That  all  was  divinely 
appointed  and  arranged  ;  that  it  was  a 
gracious  Providence  which  threw  him 
in  the  way  of  a  bishop  who  was  ready 
to  act  as  a  Judas  to  his  order ;  who 
was  alike  unmindful  of  his  ordination 
vows,  and  his  consecration  oath ;  and 
who,  instead  of  acting  the  part  of  a 
vigilant  guardian,  especially  appointed 
to  banish  and  drive  away  all  **  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God  s 
Word,"  became  a  passive  conspirator 
with  some  of  the  most  virulent  enemies 
of  the  apostolical  constitution  of  our 
Church ;  and  actually  furnished  the 
sheep^s  clothing  to  the  wolves,  who  had 
long  been  prowling  around  his  flock* 
and  seeking  an  opportunity  to  enter  in, 
and  devour  them.  All  this  was  '*  the 
Lord's  doing,"  in  the  cant  of  this 
Protestant  Jesuit,  who  cozened,  wt 
have  little  doubt,  his  own  conscience 
into  the  persuasion  that  he  was  actii^ 
right    in    taking    advantage    of    the 
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treftcherjy  or  the  infkttiatioa,  of  the 
weak  or  guilty  bishop  by  whom  he  was 
ordained,  and  using  his  privileges  as  an 
admitted  minister  of  the  Church,  to 
set  at  nought  all  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  become  the  ringleader  of 
a  schism  by  which  its  integrity  was 
endangered. 

"  Let  one  word  be  added  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  persons  thus  admitted  to  the 
ministry  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the 
Church.  One  of  the  firtt  acts  of  Mr. 
Blair  was  to  rebuke  hit  patron  for  kneeling 
at  the  Lord's  supper,  the  practice  of  those 
godly  ministers  being  to  communicate  in  a 
sitting  posture :  and  *  in  my  congregation,* 
says  he,  *  we  had  both  deacons  for  the  poor 
and  elders  for  discipline.'  And  Mr. 
Livinfi^ton  relates,  *  not  only  had  we  publiek 
worship,  free  of  any  inventions  of  men,  but 
we  had  also  a  tolerable  discipline.'  In  a 
word,  their  discipline  and  their  mode  of 
worship  appear  to  have  been  Presbyterian. 
Was  this  according  to  the  stipulation  re- 
quired by  the  Church  in  her  Form  of 
Ordination,  that  her  ministers  « will  give 
all  faithful  diligence  to  minister  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  sacraments  of  Christ,  as 
this  Church  hath  received  the  same?'  Or 
was  this  stipulation  one  which  scrupulous 
consciences  evaded  by  *  drawing  a  line  over 
it  in  the  Ordination  Book  ?' 

•*  Bishop  Echlin  indeed  proceeded  to 
exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  some 
of  those  non -conforming  ministers  of  the 
church ;  as  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample in  the  year  1626,  when  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Blair  to  preach  at  the  Lord 
Primate's  triennial  visitation  of  the  diocese. 
Primate  Ussher  was  then  absent  in 
England  ;  but  the  visitation  wait  holden  by 
hisoflScials,  two  ofwhom  were  bishops.  And 
the  preacher  took  occasion  to  insult  these 
episcopal  representatives  of  the  metropoli- 
tan, his  own  diocesan,  and  the  assembled 
episcopal  clergy,  by  a  discourse,  wherein, 
as  be  bears  testimony  himself, 

<*  <  I  endeavoured  especially  to  show, 
that  Christ  our  Lord  bad  instituted  no 
bishops,  but  presbyters,  or  ministers  ;  and 
proved  this  6rst  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
next  from  the  testimonies  of  the  more  pure 
among  the  ancient  fathers  and  divines,  that 
have  been  seeking  reformation  these 
thirteen  hundred  years;  and  lastly,  from 
the  testimonies  of  the  more  moderste 
divines,  both  over  sea  nnd  in  England; 
not  forgetting  to  rank  the  learned  Doctor 
Ussber,  their  primate,  among  the  chief. 
And  then  I  concluded  with  an  exhortation 
to  tbem,  to  use  moderately  that  power, 
wbicb  custom  aad  human  laws  had  put  in 


their  hand.  And  indeed  they  took  with 
the  advice,without  challenging  my  freedom. 
Only  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  was 
brother-in-law  to  Dr.  Ussber,  exhorted  me 
privately  to  behave  as  moderately  towards 
them,  as  they  had  done  to  me,  and  then 
bade  me  farewell.' " 

•*  Theophilus  Buckworth  was  at  that 
time  Bishop  of  Dromore. 

**  Some  time  afterwards,  in  1630,  the 
bishop  again  called  upon  the  same  minister 
to  preach  an  assize  sermon  before  the 
lords  justices,  who  came  annually  to  the 
northern  circuit.  One  of  these,  it  seems. 
Sir  Richard  Beaton,  the  lord  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  *  a  vjolent  urger  of 
conformity  to  the  English  ceremonies  :* 
and  so  the  preacher  most  uncharitably 
represents  the  call,  as  *  a  more  dangerous 
web,  woven  by  the  crafty  bishop,  the  for* 
mer  snare  being  broken  ;*  but  he  triumph- 
antly  subjoins  '  the  only  wise  Lord,  to 
whom  1  had  committed  myself  and  my 
ministry,  did  break  this  snare  also,  and 
brought  me  off  with  comfort  and  credit.' 

'*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  with  what 
arrogant  self-suflSciency  these  irregular 
ministers  habitually  speak  of  their  own 
proceedings,  frequently  attributing  their 
irregularities  and  lawlessness  to  a  special 
divine  interposition  ;  and  how  continually 
they  ascribe  to  the  worst  motives  the  con- 
duct of  the  bishops  and  other  friends  of  the 
church,  who  acted  agreeably  to  their 
principles  and  engagements  as  episcopali- 
ans. Episcopacy,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  appeared  in  their  eyes,  and 
is  represented  in  their  writings,  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  leprosy ;  and  even  their  most 
favoured  Ussber  could  obtain  from  Mr. 
Livingston  no  better  character  than  that  of 
being  *  a  godly  man,  although  a  bishop.' " 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  because  the  good 
Bishop  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
treated  it  with  the  fullness  which  it 
requires.  He  is  gentle  and  forbearing 
in  his  strictures,  to  a  degree  that,  in 
our  minds,  does  not  consist  well  with 
a  proper  sense  of  historical  justice. 
Surely  mountebanks,  such  as  he  de- 
scribes, whether  deceivers  or  deceived, 
should  be  held  up  to  well-deserved 
reprobation;  and  that  in  proportion 
to  the  sacredness  of  the  subject  which 
they  travesty,  or  trade  upon,  by  their 
eccentricities,  or  their  crimes.  For 
our  parts,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
any  instance  of  more  <<  incomprehen- 
sible scoundrelism,"  (we  thank  O'Con- 
nell  for  the  word,)  than  that  recorded 
of  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  and  of  which  h« 
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is,  in  his  own  person,  the  historian  and 
the  panegyrist ;  namely,  that  of  taking 
orders  in  the  Church  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  overthrowing  its  funda- 
mental regulations ;  and  availing  him- 
self of  the  blindness  or  the  corruption 
of  a  bishop,  as  a  sort  of  Grecian 
wooden  horse,  to  obtain  an  entrance 
into  the  sanctuary,  for  the  pvirpose  of 
plundering  the  shrine.* 

But  these  things  relate,  merely,  to  the 
scheming  depredations  of  the  Fox ; — the 
days  were  at  hand  when  the  Wolf  was 
to  descend  upon  the  fold,  and  calamity, 
in  its  heaviest  form,  was  to  be  felt  by 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  The  mas- 
sacre in  1641  was  one  of  those  con- 
certed systems  of  wholesale  murder,  by 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  has,  at 
various  times,  been  characterised.  It 
was  extensive,  simultaneous,  and  ter- 
rible, to  a  degree  that  threatened  the 
extirpation  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  professing  the  Protestant  religion, 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  numerical  majority  were  papists; 
and  attended  by  circumstances  of  sa- 


vage, and  even  demoniacal  cruelty,  of 
which  barbarians  themselves  would  be 
ashamed ;  evincing  the  deep  aggrava- 
tion of  human  depravity  which  is 
caused  by  the  profession  of  a  false 
religion;  and  that,  ^^when  the  light 
that  is  in  us  is  darkness,  how  great 
is  that  darkness  1" 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  the  agents  in  this  work  of  de- 
struction were  possessed  by  a  belief 
that,  in  thus  embruing  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  unonending  Protes- 
tant fellow-subjects,  they  were  doing 
God  service  1  Thus  they  were  in- 
structed by  their  priests.  And  they 
addressed  themselves,  accordingly,  to 
the  work  of  heretical  extirpation,  with 
a  light-hearted  and  remorseless  barba- 
rity that  rendered  them  fitting  instm- 
ments  of  the  bloody  designs  of  those 
by  whose  subtle  contrivances  they  had 
been  combined  in  that  league  of 
iniquity,  and  who  had  been  maturing 
their  plans  of  vengeance  for  more 
than  twenty  years.f  Nor  was  the  time 
ill  chosen  for  the  outbreak,  by  which, 


*  The  case  of  the  abstraction  of  the  celebrated  diamond,  at  present  in  ponession  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  ordination  and  tubseqnent 
conduct  of  the  Rev.  Robeit  Blair.  This  precious  stone  was  discovered,  by  a  Scotch 
soldier,  as  an  eye  in  the  idol  of  one  of  the  Indian  tribes.  He  immediately  set  about 
consideriug  how  be  could  procure  it,  and  he  proceeded  on  this  wise: — First,  he  had 
himself  adopted  as  one  of  the  tribe ;  he  then  advanced  from  one  stage  to  another  ia 
their  confidence,  until  he  gradually  became  one  of  their  priests,  and,  finally,  their  high 
priest.  He  thus  had  complete  command  of  the  temple ;  and  took  advantage  of  the  first 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  to  abstract,  and  decamp  with,  the  object  of  his  long- 
cherished  desire.  He  sold  it  for  a  large  sum  of  money ;  bat  never,  that  we  have  heard 
of,  pretended  that  his  felony  was  "  the  Lord's  doing,"  or,  in  fact,  that  he  was  moved  to 
the  perpetration  of  it  by  any  better  impulse  than  the  instigation  of  the  devil. 

f  The  following  graphical  account  of  the  secret  assemblies  of  ecclesiastics,  by  whom 
the  massacre  was  planned,  and  the  preparations  made  for  carrying  it  into  effscty  we 
extract  from  the  late  Dr.  Pbelan*s  "  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland.** 

•*  In  the  mean  time,  the  leading  ecclesiastics,  and  the  few  lay  chiefs  to  whom  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  communicate  councils  of  such  critical  importance,  continued  to 
meet  and  concert  their  measures.  Their  favourite  resort  was  an  old  FranciscaB 
Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath ;  a  place  which,  from  its  retired  yet  central 
situation,  and  from  the  handsome  accommodation  which  it  afforded  to  clerical  visitors, 
was  judiciously  chosen  as  the  seat  of  conference.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
this  edifice  had  been  purchased  by  a  recusant  Alderman  of  Dublin,  who  restored  it 
to  its  original  owners ;  and,  by  the  industry  of  these  fathers,  it  was  refitted  with  a 
splendour  of  which  Ireland  had  in  those  days  very  few  examples.  A  chapel  in  perfect 
repair,  an  altar  graced  with  a  respectable  supply  of  pictures,  images,  and  reliques,  and 
a  choir  provided  with  siuj^rers  and  an  organ,  at  once  recalled  the  memory  of  better 
days,  and  gave  assurance  of  their  return;  and,  what  was  more  to  the  present  purpose 
of  the  hierarchy,  there  were  several  spare  apartments,  with  suitable  stores  and 
offices,  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  both  horse  and  foot.  As  the  season  ad- 
vanced, the  visits  to  the  Abbey  became  so  frequent,  as  to  attract  observation ;  and 
some  of  the  more  timid  or  obnoxi'ius  of  the  neighbouring  Protestants  had  quitted  the 
country  before  the  summer  was  over. 

•*  Through  the  rest  of  Ireland,  not  one  note  of  fear  or  of  preparation  intemipteil 
the  awful  tranquillity  of  the  summer.    Twenty-seven  years  b«fore»  it  bad  bees 
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it  was  hoped,  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  would  again  be  esta- 
blished in  its  ancient  supremacy  in  Ire- 
land. England  was  in  a  state  of  great 
confusion.  The  variance  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament  had 
deepened  into  a  sanguinary  civil  war ; 
and  neither  party,  in  that  melancholy 
contest,  could,  from  the  pressure  of 
immediate  exigencies,  afford  time  to 
bestow  any  adequate  consideration 
upon  the  condition  of  the  distressed 
and  afflicted  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
The  king  was  wholly  unable  to  extend 
to  them  any  relief;  and  the  parlia- 
ment seemed  more  disposed  to  look 
for  matter  of  crimination  agunst  their 
royal  antagonist  in  the  sanguinary 
excesses  of  the  Romish  faction  here» 
than  to  adopt  any  active  measures  by 
which  their  fiend-like  atrocities  might 
be  counteracted. 

The  work  before  us  is  singularly 
abstinent  from  those  harrowing  details 
which  are  to  be  found  in  such  abun- 
dance in  the  works  of  the  Irish  anna- 
lists who  lived  during  this  awful  visita- 
tion, and  by  whom  the  sworn  deposi- 
tions of  manv  of  the  sufferers  have 
been  recorded.  This,  we  must  think, 
is  not  as  it  should  be.  It  would  have 
well  become  Bishop  Mant  to  stigmatize 
the  leading  actors  in  this  dreadful 
tragedy  with  a  deeper  brand.  We 
can  appreciate  the  motives  which  led 
to  this  forbearance ;  and  we  can  honor 
the  generosity  and  the  gentle-hearted- 
ness  which  caused  the  mild  and  for- 
giving prelate  to  pass,  with  a  hurried 
step  and  an  averted  eye,  over  scenes 
which,  if  steadily  contemplated,  might 
well  provoke  the  most  indignant  re- 
probation. But  it  is  not  thus  that 
history  is  to  read  her  most  impressive 
lessons  to  her  votaries.  If  she  under- 
take to  exhibit  the  ages  that  are  past, 
it  is  that  we  may  be  instructed  respect- 
ing the  course  of  events  in  the  ages 
that  are  to  come.  And  it  is  important 
to  have  it  deeply  imprinted  upon  our 
minds,  that  the  principles  which  led 
to  the  massacre  in  1641,  are  the  same 


that  are  this  moment  in  living  operation 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland ; 
«— nor  is  there  any  one  probable  opinion 
of  the  truth  of  which  we  are  more  fully 
persuaded,  than  of  this,  that  the  time 
is  not  very  distant  when  a  similar 
explosion  of  bigotry  may  be  appre* 
bended ;  unless  our  rulers  be  timely 
awakened  to  their  peril,  and  adopt 
measures  of  wiser  precaution  than  any 
they  have  yet  dreamed  of  for  securing 
the  tranquillity  of  this  member  of  the 
empire. 

Our  author  gives  a  touching  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  Bishop  Bedell; 
and  deplores,  with  good  reason,  the 
interruption  of  those  projects  of  use- 
fulness upon  which  that  great  and 
good  man  was  bent.  He  had  under- 
taken a  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Irish,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives,  which,  had  it  been  published 
at  the  time,  would  have  been  attended 
with  very  good  effects.  But  the  re- 
bellion, which  threw  all  things  into 
confusion,  prevented  him  from  thus 
seeing  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours. 
Nor  was  it  until  nearly  forty  years 
afler  his  death,  that  the  Hon.  Ro- 
bert Boyle,  "the  great  Christian 
philosopher,"  as  he  has  been  called, 
caused  a  fount  of  types,  in  the  Irish 
character,  to  be  cast  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, by  means  of  which  the  work 
was  at  length  printed. 

But  we  must  bring  our  notice  to  a 
close ;  not,  however,  without  emphati- 
cally calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  curious  altemationswhich  marked 
the  chequered  progress  of  the  reformed 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  The 
first  start  of  reformation  took  place 
under  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  but  then 
it  proceeded  very  little  beyond  the 
denial  of  the  pope's  supremacy  ;  and 
rather  aimed  at  relieving  our  sove- 
reigns from  the  yoke  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, than  delivering  the  people  from 
spiritual  bondage.  Henry  died,  leaving 
the  Established  Church,  in  point  of 
doctrine,  almost  as  popish  as  he  found 
it.     Then  came  Edward,  under  whom 


declared  by  one  who  hnd  studied  the  aspect  of  the  timet,  that '  whenever  a  favourable 
accident  should  happen,  the  Sicilian  vespers  would  be  acted  in  Ireland ;  and  e*er  a 
cloud  of  mischief  appenred,  the  swords  of  the  natives  would  be  in  the  throats  of  the 
Scotch  and  new  Eni^lish,  through  every  part  of  the  realm.'  With  the  exception  of 
one  particular,  the  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled.  On  the  twenty-third  of  October 
the  carnage  began  ;  on  the  thirtieth,  the  order  for  a  general  massacre  was  issued  from 
the  camp  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil ;  and  shortly  afUr,  the  manifesto  of  Bishop  MacMahoa 
frodaimtd  tb*  eomneiictiiieni  of  a  War  or  Riuoion." 
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the    «nliglitened   minds  of    Cranmer 
and  Ridley  had  free  scope;  and  the 
Liturgy  and  the  Catechism  attest  the 
degree    to    which    these    great    and 
g^od    men  were  hoth    disposed  and 
enabled  to  restore  the  purity  of  apos- 
tolical doctrine  and  worship.     But  no 
sooner  had  true  religion  been,  as  it 
were,  thus  bom  again,  than,  like  the 
Saviour  in  his  infancy,  it  was  exposed 
to  bitter  persecution.      Mary  came ; 
all  the  milk  of  whose  woman's  nature 
had  been  turned,  by  an  infuriate  bigo- 
try, into  poison ;  and  whatever  perse- 
cution, in  all  its  varied  forms,  could 
do,  to  extinguish  the  reformed  doc- 
trines, was  done,  with  an  unrelenting 
severity  of  which  we  have  but  few  exam- 
ples.    But  it  was  not  suffered  to  work 
out  the  purposes  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  employed.     Elizabeth  succeeded, 
under  whom  the  professors  of  true 
religion  wereligain  cherished,  and  the 
Liturgy  again  restored  to  its  proper 
place.      She  was  followed  by  James, 
who  trode  in  her  footsteps ;  but  began 
to  encounter  a  new    enemy,   in  the 
Puritans,  to  whom  Church  discipline 
was  odious ;  and  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles,  became  so  strong,    and  so 
unruly,  that  the   Church  itself  was 
overthrown,  and  continued  in  a  state 
of  prostration  and  ruin  for  more  than 
twenty  years.     All  was  set  right  again, 
by  the  happy  Restoration  ;  and  con- 
tinued so,  until  Charleses  popish  predi- 
lections strongly  manifested  themselves 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign.      By 
his  brother,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded, 
the  Church  was  again  placed  under  ban 
and  interdict,  from  which  it  was  not  de- 
livered until  the  glorious  Revolution. 
And  we  are  induced,  at  present, 
to  allude   to  this   curious    series   of 
providential    arrangements,    for    the 
encouragement  of  those,  who,  in  this 
our  day,  are  over-much    cast   down 
by  the  present  fortunes  of  the  Church. 
We  tell  them  to  be  of  good  cheer. 
What  is  happening   now,    happened 
before ;    and  although   we   appeared 
to  be  for  a  season  torsaken,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  Lord  seemed  to 
be  withdrawn  from  us,  we  were  soon 
made  to  feel  that  the  chastisement  we 
experienced   was  that  of  a  gracious 
father ;  and  that,  although  heaviness 
may  endure  for  a  night,  joy  cometh 
in  the  morning.     Even  so,  we  con- 
fidently 99J9  it  will  now  b«9  if  we  are 
onlj  tme  to  ourselyes. 


In  the  reig^  of  James  the  Second, 
almost  every  one  of  the  circumstances, 
by  which  the  Irish  Protestants  are  at 
present  oppressed,  were  felt  in  a  man- 
ner  by  which  the  faith  and  the  con- 
stancy of  their  forefathers  were  most 
severely  tried ;  and  happy  was  it,  both 
for   themselves    and    their   posterity, 
that  they  were  not  then  found  want- 
ing.   If  we  have  to  complain  of  the  dis- 
posal of  patronage  under  a  protestant 
Lord  Lieutenant,  they  had  to  complain 
of  it  under  a  popish.     If  we  have  to 
complain  of  a  constabulary,  who  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  standing  army,  nomi- 
nated, in  a  gpreat  degree,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  popish  priests,  they  had  to 
deplore  the  disbanding  of  a  loyal  Pro- 
testant army,  upon  whom,  alone,  th^ 
could  have  relied  for  protection,     u 
we   see    popish  judges,    and    popish 
privy   councillors,    filling    the    bench 
and  thronging  the  council  chamber, 
the   like  extraordinary  and   ominous 
spectacle  was  witnessed  by  them.     The 
same  may  be  said  of  popi^  law  officers, 
popish  magistrates,  popish  sheriffs,  and 
popish  corponations.     If  the  clergy,  in 
our  day,  have  been  reduced  to  gprievons 
distress,  by  the  withholding  of  their 
lawful  incomes,  and  by  the  difficulties 
which  hostile  judges  have  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  recovery  of  their  dues  5 
a  calamity  precisely  similar  was  visited 
upon  their   predecessors    during  the 
reign  of  James.      If  national   educa- 
tion  has    been   wrested   from    them« 
and  the  privileges  which  they  should 
have    enjoyed  conferred    upon   their 
popish  rivals;  the  like  indignity  wasy 
under  the  last  of  the  Stewarts,  offi^red 
to    their   ancestors  over  whom  that 
odious  bigot  reigned;   and  not  only 
that,  but  their  own  places  of  education 
were  taken  from  them  ;   the  college  of 
Kilkenny,  founded  by  the  munificence 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond,  con- 
verted into  a  Jesuit's  seminary ;  and 
an  attempt  made  to  fill  the  vacant 
fellowships  in  the  University  of  Dnblin 
with  papists. 

These  things  are  all  written  for  our 
instruction ;  and  when  the  clouds  of 
calamity  gather  around  us,  and  onr 
beloved  Sion  appears  in  the  very  jaws 
of  destruction,  we  should  never  forget 
**  what  we  have  heard  with  our  ears, 
and  what  our  fathers  have  told  ns 
had  been  done  in  their  time  of  old  ;** 
and  that  the  darkest  hour  m  tie 
history  ^  JBngkmd  was  that  whiek 
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immediately  preceded  the  dawn  of 
her  brightest  day.  Nor  should  it  for 
a  moment  be  absent  from  our  re- 
membrance, that  had  our  forefathers 
been  faithless  in  their  generation,  or 
shrank,  under  their  trials,  from  the 
yindication  of  their  faith,  their  hearts 
would  never  have  been  gladdened  by  the 
happj  deliverance  from  temporal  and 
^iritual  oppression,  which  it  pleased 
God,  in  his  own  good  time,  to  vouch- 
safe to  them.  Even  so  it  will  be  with 
usi,  we  confidently  repeat  it,  if  we  are 
true  to  ourselves,  and  steadfast  in  that 
good  cause  to  which  we  have  been 
pledged^  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
whi<m  we  are  bound  by  every  motive 
which  should  influence  us  as  men  and 


as  Christians.  Truth  and  falsehood 
have  not  changed  their  nature.  The 
same  God  who  presided,  when  we  were 
abandoned,  for  a  season,  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  bigot  James,  still  presides 
over  the  world ;  and  as  then  he  suffered 
not  his  truth  to  fail,  but  wrought  de- 
liverance for  his  people,  at  a  time  when 
they  looked  not  for  it,  and  in  a  manner 
the  most  extraordinary,  so,  doubtless, 
it  will  be  again ;  when  our  gracious 
sovereign  has  been  disabused  of  the 
delusions  by  which  she  is  at  present 
possessed ;  when  the  twin  fiends  of 
popery  and  infidelity  have  done  their 
worst ;  and  when  their  persecutions 
have  wrought  the  proper  effects  upon 
us. 


LAWS    AND    LAWYERS* FIRST   ARTICLE. 


The  fortunes  of  disting^hed  men 
at  the  bar,  form  an  interesting  chap- 
ter in  biography,  not  alone,  nor  even 
chiefly,  because  in  our  davs  it  has  been 
almost  the  only  avenue  tor  unassisted 
talents  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state— nor  because  the  history  of  cele- 
brated lawyers  is  the  history  of  the 
founders  of  many  of  our  greatest  fami- 
lies, but  because  the  lives  of  such  men 
afford  a  remarkable  illustration,  that 
little  or  nothing  of  that  which  secures 
success  is  owing  to  accident  in  a  coun- 
try circumstanced  like  England — that 
the  reward  is  after  all  to  the  deserving. 
•*  It  never  occurs  to  fools  " — says  a 
ereat  poet-f — "to notice  that  merit  and 
fortune  are  inseparably  united.  Give  a 
fool  the  Philosopher's  stone — and  what 
have  you  given  nim  ?  The  stone  is  but 
a  stone  in  any  but  the  hands  of  the 
philosopher.*'  The  accidents,  as  they 
are  called,  which  have  led  to  Uie  rapid 
success  of  the  ereat  men  who  had 
never  been  heard  of  before  some  for- 
tunate di^lay>  had  they  found  them 
unprepcrea  would  have  been  in  vain, 
and  to  men  who  have  taken  care  dili- 
gently to  prepare  themselves,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  favourable  oppor- 
tunities should  not  arise.  The  volumes 
before  us  are  books  that  may  be 
described  as  made  up  for  the  market ; 
compiled  carefully  however,  and  leav- 
ing us  tittle  to  complain  of,  except 


this,  that  it  would  now  and  then  gra- 
tify us  to  learn  on  what  authority 
some  of  the  best  stories  are  related. 
An  inaccurate  and  unjust  estimate  of 
the  book  is  likely  enough  to  be  fiirmed 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  records 
too  many  of  that  class  of  bar-jests, 
which  have  been  going  circuit  and 
walking  the  hall  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury— attributed  always  to  the  last 
professed  joker — in  Ireland  told  of 
Curran,  or  Parsons,  or  Grady,  so  often 
that  we  anticipate  afiidavits  will  be 
necessary  to  support  the  character  of 
the  gentlemen  who  never  omit  the 
assertion,  that  they  were  themselves 
present  when  the  jest  was  uttered. 
The  more  serious  part  of  the  book  is 
better  done,  and  much  of  it  contains 
matter  of  exceeding  interest.  The 
first  chapter,  on  Law  Education,  is  not 
of  much  value — it  consists  of  extracts, 
most  of  them  familiar  enough,  descrip- 
tive of  the  habits  of  the  bar  some  two 
centuries  ago,  and  the  exclusiveness 
with  which  they  sought  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  books  aud  papers. 
From  such  details  little  is  to  be  learned 
— we  have  a  discussion  on  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Talbot's  aphorism,  which  saysy 
that  **  parts  and  poverty  are  the  only 
things  needed  by  the  law  student."  It 
b  clear  that  if  such  a  proposition  is 
interpreted  strictly,  it  is  false.  That 
a  barrister  should  not  be  so  independent 
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of  hia  profession  as  to   have  strong 
temptations  to  idleneAS  is  no  doubt 
desirable,  but  the  struggles  of  poverty 
can  have  little  other  effect,  than  sepa- 
rating him  from  the  studies  of  his  pro- 
fesdon,  and  compelling  him  to  seek 
support  in  some  of  those  occupations 
of   literature,   which  young  men  by 
a   common    but  irreparable    mistake 
imagine  may  be  pursued  in  connec- 
tion  with   the    studies   and   practice 
of  this  jealous  and  absorbing  profes- 
sion.     The  cases  which  are  brought 
to     illustrate    the    proposition,    are 
cases   not    of  absolute    but    relative 
poverty.      "Lord  Erskine,"   we  are 
told,  **  said  that  the  first  time  he  spoke 
in  court,  he  was   so   overcome   with 
confusion  that  he   was   about   to  sit 
down.**     "  At  that  time,"  he  added, 
"  I  fancied  I  could  feel  my  little  chil- 
dren tugging  at  my  gown,  so  I  made 
an  effort — went  on  and  succeeded." 
The  story  of  Thurlow's  rise  at  the  bar 
b  well  told— and  that  of  Lord  Kenyon 
and    Dunning — £ldon*s  is  yet    more 
remarkable. 

» It  u  well  known  that  Scott,  when 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  eloped*  with  a 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  Newcastle  Banker 
*  Jack  Scott  has  run  off  with  Betty  Sur» 
tees,*  was  the  exclamation  of  the  future 
chancellor's  old  schoolmaster :  <  the  poor 
lad  is  undone.*  *  I  suppose,*  said  William 
Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Stowell,  to  an 
Oxford  friend,  *  you  have  heard  of  this 
very  foolish  act  of  my  very  foolish  bro- 
ther.* *  I  hope.*  replied  his  friend,  *  that 
it  will  turn  out  better  than  you  anticipate.* 
'Never,  Sir,*  replied  Mr.  Scott,  *he  is 
completely  ruined  ;  nor  can  anything  now 
save  him  from  absolute  beggary.  You  do 
not  know,*  he  continued,  *liow  very 
unhappy  this  makes  me ;  for  I  had  good 
hopes  of  him,  till  this  last  confounded  step 
has  destroyed  all.* 

«*  It  has  often  been  said  that  after  his 
marriage,  his  father-in-law  refused  all 
intercourse  with  him,  until  he  had  acquired 


fame  and  wealth,  and  then  taada 
overtures  which  Scott  rejected.     Whsa 
Chancellor,  he  is  said  to  have  afized  tkt 
great  seal  to  a  commission  of  baokniptcy 
against  his  father-in-law.     But  these  cir- 
cumstances are  not-  true.     A  few  dap 
after  her  marriage,  Mrs  Soott  received,  by 
her  youngest  brother,  a  letter  of  forgive- 
ness, on  which,  accompanied  by  her  has* 
band,  she  retnrned  to  her  father's,  when 
the  young  couple  staid  for  some  moatha 
It  has  been   reported,  that  during  lui 
■ojoum  in  Newcastle,  a  very  reepeetaUs 
and  wealthy  tradesman,   a  grocer,  who 
had  known  his  father  and  family  formny 
years,  called  on  Soott,  and  propoeed,  ts 
he  himself  had  no  children,  that  heshooU 
become  a  partner  in  bis  bnsinem.     Mr. 
Scott  is  said  to  have  paused  on  this  offer, 
and  to  have  told  the  worthy  grocer  that  he 
had  written  to  his  brother  at  Ozfofd, 
respecting  his  plans — that  he  expected  sa 
answer  the  next  day — and  tbaty  acoording 
to  the  advice  it  should  contain,  woold  hii 
future  course  be  shaped.     The  next  day 
the  letter  arrived,  and,  as  it  conveyed  sa 
invitation  to  return  to  Oxford,  determiael 
him  to  decline  the  generous  offer  of  the 
friendly  grocer.     Scott,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  then  went  to  Oxford,  where  hie 
resided  until  his  call  to  the  bar,  stodyiag 
law  with  the  utmost  severity.     After  hv 
call,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  chambera 
of  Mr.  Duane,  an  eminent  conveyaacer, 
by  which  means  he  acquired  a  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property^ 
an    acquaintance    which    an    observaat 
reader  will  detect  in  many  of  his  jedc- 
ments,  after  he  was  placed  on  the  wom- 
sack.     The  fruits  of  his  first  year's  prac- 
tice were  not  large — amounting  to  one 
solitary  half-guinea,  which  be  generously 
presented   to  his  wife  as  pocket>money. 
Mis  father-in-law  obtained  for   hin   a 
general  retainer  from  the  corporation  of 
Newcastle,  and  several  fees  from  tome  of 
its  wealthy  merchants. 

«<  Scott,  about  this  time,  was  alsomede 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  bankrupts; 
beside  which,  he  obtained  the  profossiMMl 
business  of  the  Duke  of  Northnmberiaad* 


*  We  have  the  following  anecdote  from  a  source  that  we  can  rely  on.  George  IIL 
was  one  day  standing  between  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
Sutton.  After  a  moment's  pnu»e  in  the  conversation,  the  king  said,  gravely,  *«!  aa 
now  in  a  position  which,  probablr.  no  European  king  ever  occupied  before.**  Lord 
Eldon  begged  his  majesty  to  explain  himself  **  I  am  standing,**  said  the  king,  in  the 
tame  grave  tone,  <*  between  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  head  of  the  Law,  in  ay 
kinirdom — men,  who  ought  to  be  the  patterns  of  morality,  but  who  have  both  beca 
guilty  of  the  greatest  immorality.**  The  two  lords^earned  and  reverend.— Ioc4td 
shocked  and  astonished.  Lord  Eldon  respectfully  begged  to  know  to  what  hb  mijeity 
alluded.  **  Why,  my  lords,**  exclaimed  the  king,  in  a  tone  of  ezquinte  banter—**  did 
yon  not  both  run  away  with  your  wives?" 
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From  1774-*one  yenr  after  he  com- 
inenced  practice — to  1783,  bis  business, 
at  first  gradually,  and  afterwards  rapidly, 
increased.  About  four  years  afler  his 
call,  Scott  app<*ared  to  have  been  impn- 
tient  of  the  tardiness  of  his  progress  ;  and, 
apprehensive  that  the  difficulties  imposed 
on  him,  as  the  father  of  a  family,  would 
increase,  resolved  to  abandon  the  London 
bar,  and  to  return  to  Newcastle.  There 
were  two  circumstanres  that  prevented 
him  from  carrying  this  resolution  into 
effect.  The  first  was  his  success  in  the 
great  case  of  Ackroyd  v.  Smilhson,  (I 
Brown,  Chan.  Ca.  505,)  which  was  ori- 
ginally heard  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Soott  bad  a  guinea  brief  to  con- 
sent on  behalf  of  one  of  the  parties^nno- 
ther  of  the  parties,  however,  would  not 
yield,  and  appealed  from  the  Master  to  the 
Chancellor.  The  solicitor  of  Mr.  Scott*i 
client,  called  on  him  with  another  guinea 
consent  brief:  but  Mr.  Scott  said  that 
now  be  had  heard  the  matter  argued,  he 
was  disposed  to  think  that  a  good  deal 
might  be  said  on  his  client's  behalf,  and 
therefore,  he  thought  he  should  be  impru- 
dent to  consent.  The  solicitor  replied, 
that  he  had  no  other  instructions  but  to 
consent ;  but  he  would  mention  the  mat- 
ter to  his  client.  The  result  was,  that 
Mr.  Scott  was  instructed  to  take  what 
course  he  thought  proper.  When  the  day 
for  the  cause  arrived,  the  other  parties 
urged  their  claims  with  such  apparent 
reason,  that  Lord  Thurlow  enquired  what 
the  opposite  side  had  to  observe.  On  this, 
Scott  rose  and  advocated  the  cause  of  his 
client,  with  such  learning  and  ability,  that 
Lord  Thorlow  said  he  had  been  so  much 
startled  with  the  novelty  and  force  of  his 
reasoning,  that  he  must  take  time  to  con- 
aider  ;  and  ultimately  decided,  with  many 
compliments  to  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  favour. 

"  The  following  anecdote  has  also  been 
related  of  one  of  Mr.  Scott's  early  *  happy 
hits.'  At  York,  the  judges  often  left 
remanets.  Mr.  Scott  was  junior  in  an 
action  of  assault,  and  when  the  cause  was 
called  on,  he  rose  to  say  that  his  leader 
was  engaged  in  the  crown  court,  and  to 
express  his  hope  that  the  court  would 
postpone  the  cause  for  a  short  time.  *  Call 
the  next  cause,*  exclaimed  the  judge,  in  a 
tone,  which  implied  *  strike  this  out  of  the 
list.*  Mr.  Scott  immediately — it  was  a 
caae  of  desperation — addressed  the  jury: 
—a  Mrs.  Fermor,  and  an  elderly  maiden 
huly,  Miss  Sanstern,  were  opposed  to  each 
other,  at  a  whbt  table,  and  had  a  slight 
difference.  Words  led  to  blows,  and  Mrs. 
Fermor  was  forced  from  her  chair  to  the 
floor.  The  evidence  appeared  conclusive 
that  Mim  Sanstern  committed  the  first 
Vol.  XV. 


assault ;  but  the  defendant's  counsel  ob- 
jected that  there  was  a  fatal  variance 
between  the  declaration  and  the  proof; 
the  declaration  alleging  that  the  assault 
hal  been  committed  by  the  hand  of  the 
defendant ;  the  proof  being  that  she  had 
flung  her  cards  into  the  plaintifTs  face. 
Mr.  Scott  replied,  that  *  In  the  common 
parlance  of  the  card-table,  a  hand  means 
cards.  She  did  assault  the  plaintiff  with 
her  hand  of  cards.'  Lord  Eldon's  recol- 
lection of  the  story  was,  that  he  gained  a 
verdict  for  a  small  amount  The  year 
after  his  success  in  Ackroyd  o.  Smithson, 
Eldon  refused  a  mastership  in  chancery— 
in  three  years  received  a  silk  gown— 4ind 
led  the  northern  circuit." 

The  circumstances  of  Lord  Erskine*  s 
early  life  are  worth  recording.  He 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  Scot- 
tish family — ^was  sent  to  sea  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant ;  his  chance  of 
promotion  seemed  but  slight,  and  he 
entered  the  army.  After  six  years  ser- 
vice in  this  new  profession,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  his  fate  at  the  bar — took 
a  degree  at  Cambridge  &sjiliu8  nohilis^ 
and  was,  in  due  season,  called  to  the 
bar.  "  While  in  the  army,"  says  our 
author,  *^  he  married  a  beautiful  and 
intelligent  young  lady,  and  his  wife  is 
said  to  have  borne  the  hardships  of  her 
lot  with  a  constancy  and  courage  which 
proved  how  warmly  she  was  attached 
to  her  husband." 

We  must,  however,  g^ve  his  own 
account  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  owed  his  first  distinction  at  the 
English  bar. 

<<  I  had  scarcely  a  shilling  in  my  pocket 
when  I  got  my  first  retainer.  It  was  sent 
me  by  a  Captain  Baillie  of  the  navy,  who 
held  an  office  at  the  Board  of  Greenwich 
Hospital ;  and  I  was  to  show  cause  in  the 
Micliaelmas  term  against  a  rule  that 
had  been  obtained  against  him,  in  the 
preceding  term,  calling  on  him  to  show 
cause  why  a  criminal  information  for  a 
libel,  reflecting  on  Lord  Sandwich's  con- 
duct, as  governor  of  that  charity,  should 
not  be  filed  against  him.  I  had  met, 
during  the  long  vacation,  this  Captaia 
Baillie  at  a  friend's  table ;  and  after  din- 
ner expressed  myself  with  some  warmth, 
probably  with  some  eloquence,  on  the  cor-^ 
ruption  of  Lord  Sandwich,  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty ;  and  then  adverted  to 
the  scandalous  practices  imputed  to  him, 
with  regard  to  Greenwhich  Hospital. 
Baillie  knudged  the  person  who  sat  next 
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to  him,  and  atVed  wbo  I  was?  Being 
told  that  I  had  jnat  been  called  to  the 
bar,  and  h:id  been  formerly  in  the  navvt 
Baiilie  exclaimed.  *  Then,  by  G—  I  I'll 
have  him  for  one  of  my  counsel.*  I 
trudired  down  to  Westminster  Hall,  when 
I  got  the  brief;  and  beinf(  the  junior  of 
Ave  who  would  be  heard  before  me,  never 
dreamt  that  the  court  would  hear  me  at 
all.  The  argument  came  on.  Dunning, 
Bearcroft,  Wallace,  Bower,  Har^rave, 
were  all  heard  at  considerable  length,  and 
I  was  to  follow.  Hargrave  was  long- 
winded  and  tired  the  court.  It  was  a 
bad  omen.  But  as  my  good  fortune 
would  have  it,  he  was  afflicted  with  the 
stranguary,  and  was  oblifred  to  retire  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  his  argument. 
This  protracted  the  cause  so  long,  that 
when  he  had  finished,  Lord  Mansfield  said 
that  the  remaining  counsel  should  be  henrd 
next  morning.  This  was  exactly  what  I 
wished.  I  had  the  whole  niyht  toarrani^e 
in  my  chambers  what  I  had  to  say  the 
next  morning ;  and  I  took  the  court  with 
their  faculties  awake  and  freshened,  suc- 
ceeded quite  to  my  own  sittisfaction, 
(sometimes  the  sarekt  proof  that  you  have 
satisfied  others,)  and  as  I  marched  nlong 
the  hall,  after  the  rising  of  the  judges,  the 
attorneys  flocked  round  me  with  their 
retainers.  I  have  since  flourished  ;  but  I 
have  always  blessed  God  for  the  provi- 
den  tial  stranguary  of  f^oor  Hargiave.' 

£r8kine*8  argument  was  interrupted 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  by  the  observation 
that  Lord  Sandwich,  whose  conduct 
the  intrepid  advocate  was  arraigning, 
was  not  before  the  court — 

"  I  know,**  replied  Erskine,  who  was 
not  this  time  half-a-year  at  the  bar,  *'  I 
know  that  he  is  not  formally  before  the 
court,  but  for  that  very  reason  I  will 
bring  him  before  the  court.  He  baa 
placed  these  men  in  the  front  of  the 
battle  in  hopes  to  escape  under  their 
shelter,  but  I  will  not  join  in  battle 
with  them :  their  vices,  though  screwed 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  human 
depravity,  are  not  of  dignity  enough 
to  vindicate  the  combat  with  me.  i 
will  drag  him  to  light  who  is  the  dark 
mover  behind  this  scene  of  iniquity.*'* 
The  triumph  was  perfect.  Among 
other  auditors  were  thirty  admiring 
attornii'S,  and  as  many  briefs  were 
pressed  upon  him  as  he  was  leaving  the 

court. 

We  do  not  wish  to  affect  a  more 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  matter 


which  we  lay  before  our  raadsrs  tbaa 
the  author  of  the  book  which  we  reriaw, 
— and  his  next  chapter  is  called  "'  Legal 
eccentricity.*'  There  are  some  sensible 
remarks  on  the  different  circumstancet 
in  which  physicians  and  lawyers  are 
placed — the  clientsof  the  latter  hearing 
their  advocate  only  through  the 
attorney  or  solicitor,  and  the  patients  of 
the  former  necessarily  meeting  him  in 
personal  intercourse — to  this  he  attri- 
Dutes  the  fact,  that  the  eccentricity  of 
the  Doctor  is  very  often  one  of  the 
quackeries  by  whicn  he  strives  to  force 
attention  to  himself;  while  in  the  law« 
yer,  it  is  the  unconscious  habit  of  i 
man  neglectful  of  the  customs  of  the 
world  in  his  early  years  of  study.  The 
first  great  eccentric  whom  our  author 
describes  is  Sergeant  Prime.  Prime 
was  good-natured,  dull,  and  insofferably 
tiresome.  He  was  one  day  arguing  an 
ejectment  case  on  circuit.  The  day 
was  intensely  hot,  the  court  throngra 
to  suffocation.  A  schoolboy,  anzioai 
to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  to 
hear  all  that  was  to  be  heard,  managed 
to  clamber  to  the  roof  of  the  comrt- 
house,  and  to  place  himself  on  a  trans- 
verse beam  above  the  heads  of  all.  The 
Sergeant  spoke  for  full  three  hours. 
The  speech  and  the  heat  were  too 
much  for  the  poor  boy,  who  fell  asleep, 
lost  his  balance,  and  came  tumbling 
down.  He  escaped  with  a  few  bruise^ 
and  the  incident  had  no  more  serious 
consequences  than  a  mock-trial  of  the 
Sergeant  by  the  members  of  his  bar- 
mess,  and  a  fine  of  a  few  dosen  of  wine* 
**  Afler  the  long  speech  of  the  learned 
Sergeant,'*  said  a  brother-barristeri 
**  I  beg  your  pardon,**  interrupted 
Justice  Nares,  '<  you  might  say^  after 
the  long  jtolihquy,  for  my  brother 
Prime  h.os  been  taildng  this  half-hour 
to  himself."  An  accidental  remark  of 
Thurlow's  made  Prime  withdraw  from 
the  profession.  '^  I  happened***  sa^ 
Thurlow,  *'to  be  walking  up  aad 
down  Westminster- Hall  with  him, 
while  Dr.  Florence  Henzy  was  on  bit 
trial  for  high  treason.  Prime  was  at 
that  time  the  King's  Prime  SergesBt, 
and  as  such  had  precedence  oyer  all 
lawyers  in  the  King's  service.  Bat 
the  ministers  of  that  dav  wishing  to  pay 
court  to  Sir  Fletcher  Korton,  thou^ 
he  had  at  that  time  no  other  rank  thsa 
King's  Coimsel,  intrusted  the  trial  to 
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him.  I  happened  to  malte  this  remark 
to  Prime — *  It  is  a  little  singular,  sir, 
that  I  should  be  walking  up  and  down 
Westminster- Hall  with  the  King's 
Prime  Sergeant,  while  a  trial  at  bar 
for  high  treason  is  going  on  in  that 
court :  the  expression  struck  him :  he 
felt  the  affiront  put  upon  him :  he  went 
the  next  morning,  resigned  his  office> 
and  retired  from  the  profession." 

Whittaker  was,  we  are  told,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  lawvers  of  his  day 
—.but  what  is  Fame?  Of  Whittaker 
three  anecdotes  are  recorded.  The 
first  not  worth  relating ;  the  second  an 
incident  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
felt  amosii^  enough  at  the  time — In 
examining  a  witness  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  an  objection  was  made 
to  the  legality  of  a  question  proposed 
by  Whittaker — counsel  were  directed 
to  withdraw — a  debate  of  two  hours 
followed,  and  Whittaker  being  recalled 
was  allowed  to  put  the  question.  <<  Upon 
my  word,  my  Lords,  it  is  so  long  since 
I  first  put  the  question  that  I  entirely 
ftirget  it,  but  with  your  leaves  I  will 
now  put  another.'*  The  third  and  last 
story  follows.  *'  Being  on  the  Norfolk 
circuit,  a  friend  at  one  of  the  assize 
towns  offered  him  a  bed.  The  next 
morning,  the  lady  of  the  house  asked 
him  how  he  had  slept  and  hoped  that 
*  he  had  found  himself  comfortable  and 
warm.'  Yes,  madam,  replied  the 
Serffeant,  yes,  pretty  well  on  the  whole. 
At  first,  to  be  sure,  I  felt  a  little  queer 
for  want  of  Mrs.  Whittaker,  but  re- 
collecting that  my  portmanteau  lay  in 
the  room,  I  threw  it  behind  my  back, 
and  it  did  erery  bit  as  well." 

Sergeant  Hill  is  another  of  our 
aathor's  eccentrics,  but  one  for  whose 
oddities  we  have  not  room. 

WiLLES  is  the  next  of  these  queer 
fellows  :— 

«  Willet,  chief  joitice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  though  a  f^ood  lawyer,  was  srarcely 
fitted  by  hit  habits  and  character  fur  the 
high  post  to  which  he  was  appointed.  He 
was  greatly  divliked  by  the  Pel  hams  and 
Lord  Hardwicke;  but  he  was  befriended 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpoie,  to  whom  be 
owed  bis  elevation.  Willen  was  a  {?am- 
bler  and  a  debauchee.  So  little  did  he 
diigttise  his  taste,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
was  s^en  playing  cards  in  the  public  rooms 
at  Bath.  Here  be  was  reco|rnised  by  a 
young  barrister,  who  resolved  to  annoy 
mm.  Feigning  intoxication,  he  rolled 
«p  to  tkf  tablt  iHitrs  his  lordship  was 


sittingr,  and  fretting  behind  the  chair, 
looked  over  his  bund.  On  this  Willes 
turned  round  in  a  tremendous  pa&sion,  and 
gave  the  intruder  a  severe  reproof.  *  Sir/ 
said  the  barrister,  pretending  to  stagger, 
*  1  beg  your — pardon — but  I  want  to 
improve — in  whist  playing  ;— so — so — I 
came — to  look — at  your  playing; — for— 
if — if — Vm  not  mistaken,  sir, — youVe  a 
judge  !*  Willes  would  not  readily  toler- 
ate the  impertinence  of  any  one  who  ven- 
tured to  remind  him  of  the  inconsistency 
of  his  conduct  with  the  dignity  he  ought 
to  preserve  on  account  of  his  judicial 
chanicter.  A  person  once  called  at  his 
house  to  apprize  him  that  many  scandals 
were  in  circulation,  impeaching  his  moral 
character.  «  Wby,  my  lord,  all  the  world 
says  that  one  of  your  maid  servants  is 
with  child  !*  *  Well,  sir,*  replied  Willes, 
cooly,  *  and  what  is  that  to  me  ?*  <  Oh  ! 
my  lord,  but  they  say  that  it  is  by  your 
lordship  !*  <  Well,  sir,  and  what's  that  to 
you  ?'  was  the  reply  of  the  chief  justice, 
on  which  the  abashed  Mentor  slunk  out  of 
the  room." 

Of  Lord  NoRTHiNOTON  we  hive  only 
room  for  the  following:— 

« In  his  last  illness,  he  sent  for  the 
Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  a  man  of  great 
piety,  who,  though  surprised  at  the  roes* 
sage,  waited  upon  him,  and  beirged  to 
know  in  what  way  he  could  assist  his  lord- 
ship. *  I  sent  for  you,'  said  Lord  North- 
ington,  *  to  beg  you  to  recommend  me  to 
some  able  parson  whose  advice  I  might 
safety  take  in  regard  to  the  necessary  set- 
tietnent  respecting  the  future  welfare  of 
my  soul,  which  I  fear  will  shortly  be 
ejected  from  my  body.*  *  My  lord,*  replied 
the  marquis,  *  I  am  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion ;  as  chancellor,  your  lordship  has  had 
the  disposal  of  much  church  preferment, 
which,  doubtless,  you  have  always  bestow- 
ed on  pious  and  deserving  persons.     For 

instance,  what  do  you  think  of  Dr. ?* 

*  Oh  !  name  him  not,*  loudly  exclaimed 
the  chancellor,  *  that  is  one  of  my  crying 
sins.  I  shall  certainly  be  d — -— d  for 
making  that  fellow  a  dean  !* 

**  One  dirty  day,  whilst  walking  along 
Parliament-street,  very  plainly  dressed, 
the  chancellor  picked  up  a  handsome  nng, 
which  was,  according  to  custom,  imme- 
diately claimed  by  one  of  the  fraternity 
well  known  as  ring-droppers.  This  yea- 
tleman  feigned  exceeding  delight  at  re- 
covering an  article  of  such  value,  and 
bcsf^'ed  the  chancellor,  whose  person  he 
evidently  did  not  recognize,  to  accompany 
him  to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  and 
partake  of  a  botUt  of  Wina,    To  this 
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Lord  Northington,  who  was  fond  of  a 
joke,  readily  assented,  and  ibey  jidjourncd 
to  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
they  discussed  the  news  of  the  day  over  a 
bottle.     They  had  not  been  seated  lon^r 
before   other  gentlemen  entered,  all   of 
whom,  the  chancellor  observed,  appeared 
acquainted  with  his  friend.     The  conver- 
lation  on  this  became  general,  when  at 
last  one  of  the  company  proposed  a  game 
of  hazard,  to  which  another  objected,  and 
observed  in  an  under-tone  of  voice,  which 
bowever  did  not  escape  his  lordship^s  ears ; 
«  IX.  the  loaded  dice--4ie  is  not  worth 
the  trouble — pick  the  old  flafs  pocket  at 
once  1  Upon  this  the  chancellor  discovered 
himself,  and  assured  the  company  if  they 
would  confess  why   they   supposed  him 
such  an  immense  flat,  he  would  say  nothing 
to  the  police  about  them.     One  of  them 
replied,  <  We  beg  your  lordship's  pardon, 
but  whenever  we  see  a  gentleman  in  white 
stockings  on  a  dirty  day,  we  consider  him 
a  regular  pigeon,  and  pluck  his  feathers,  as 
we  should  have  plucked  your  lordship's.* " 

The  next  is  a  name  that  cannot  be 
80  easily  dismissed.  THURLOWy  whose 
violent  and  migovemable  temper  con- 
cealed much  of  g^od-nature,  whose 
strong  good  sense  make  his  decbions 
while  chancellor  still  of  great  value,  in 
spite  of  the  general  impression  of  the 
bar,  that  his  learning  was  altogether 
unequal  to  that  high  trust.  Thurlow's 
father  was  incumbent  of  a  small  parish 
in  Suffolk,  and  had  nothing  to  give  his 
children.  The  readers  of  Cowper's  life 
and  letters,  remember  him  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  same  office  with  the 
poet — 

"  Olggllog  and  making  giggle  j" 

and  they  perhaps  resent    Thurlow's 
real  or  seeming  neglect  of  the  poet, 
when  in  after  years  it  could  not  but 
seem  to  have  been  in  his  power  greatly 
to  have  promoted  his  interests.     It  is 
said  that  even  when  a  boy  his  violent 
temper  manifested  itself  to  the  desperate 
annoyance  of  all  his  connections.     Dr. 
Donne,   one  of   the   prebendaries   of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  is  said  to  have 
prevailed    on     Thurlow's    father     to 
send  him  to  Canterbury  school,  in  the 
hope    of    annoying    tho    unfortunate 
master,  and  the  malicious  pli»n  is  said 
to    have    perfectly    succeeded.        At 
Cambridge,  he  exhibited  such  contempt 
of  college  discipline,  that  the  di'.m  (jf 
his  college  made  some  movements  to 
have    him    expelled     or    rusticated. 


Thurlow,  when  chancellor,  sent  for  his 
old  enemy.  '*  Mr.  Dean,"  said  the 
Chancellor.  "  I  have  quitted  that 
office,"  replied  the  old  college  tutor, 
with  sullen  and  offended  dignity ;  "  I  am 
Mr.  Dean  no  longer."  ^^  Well,  then," 
said  Thurlow  "  It  depends  on  yourself 
whether  you  be  so  again.  I  have  a 
deanery  at  my  disposal,  to  which  you 
are  heartily  welcome.*' 

Thurlow — in  spite  of  much  that  we 
know  not  how  to  explain,  and  in  which 
we  suspect  some  mistake  in  the  narra- 
tive— was  certainly  a  man  of  generous 
nature.     Cowper,  when  urged  by  his 
friends  to  state  his  circumstances  to  Ids 
old  fellow-clerk,  the  chancellor,  refused, 
saying  that  Thurlow  was  one  whose 
nature  would  lead  him  to    wiah  to 
surprise  those  whom  he  desired   to 
benefit ;  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
deprive  him  of  this  enjoyment  by  soli- 
citation.    Of    Cowper's  perfect    sin- 
cerity in  this,  and  also  of  his  just  ap- 
preciation of  Thurlow,  we   entertam 
no  doubt.     Any  application  would  in- 
evitably have  disgusted  Thurlow ;  and 
Cowper*s   consciousness  of  his  abso- 
lute unfitness   for    employment,  may 
have  made  him  feel  that  the   Chaii- 
cellor  with  all  the  patronage  at  his 
disposal  might  have  found  it  a  task  of 
the  utmost  difficulty  to  made  any  pro- 
vision for  him.     Of  Thurlow's  afieo- 
tionate  disposition  towards  him,  this 
article  will  give  us  before  we  lay  down 
the  pen,  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
the  reader   with   abundant   evidence. 
In   Crabbe's   case    Thurlow    behaved 
well.     It  is  true  that  Crabbe,  who  had 
with  difficulty  got  a  poem  printed,  and 
whose  printer  had  scarcely  produced  the 
work  when  his  failure  deprived  the  poet 
of  all  chance  of  making  himself  known 
to  the  public  by  more  regular  avenues, 
ventured  to  write  to  the  minia^ters  of 
the  day ;  who,  like  all  ministers  for 
the  time  being,  were  desirous  of  being 
regarded  as  mighty  patrons  of  litera- 
ture.   Somebody  told  poor  Crabbe  that 
Lord  North  and  Lord  iShelbume  were 
likely  to  listen  to  such  claims.     It  does 
not  appear  that  from  them  he  met  with 
even  the  cold  courtesy  of  an  official 
answer.     Thurlow  \ras  applied  to  by 
him  at  first  with  scarcely  better  success. 
To  his  letter  Thurlow  rejilicd,  coldly 
regretting  that  his  avocations  did  not 
leave  him  leisure  to  read  verses.     The 
reply  was  no  doubt  true,  but  was  not 
very  likely  to  be  felt  as  quite  «  sufficient 
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plea  by  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Crabbe  addressed  to  him  "some  strong 
but  not  disrespectful  lines,  intimating' 
that  in  former  times  the  encouragement 
of  literature  had  been  considered  as  a 
duty  appertaining  to  the  situation  he 
held.'*      It   is  impossible  not   to   feel 
the  difficulties  of  a  man  in  Thurlow's 
position.       He  probably   was   utterly 
incompetent  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
the  lines  Crabbe  sent  him  were  good 
or  bad.     When,    however,    Crabbe*s 
guardian  angel,   or  rather  the  provi- 
dence which  watched  over  the  solitary 
8tadent>  had  led  him  to  Burke,  and 
when  Thurlow  was  taught  what  his 
duty  was,  he  acted  generously.  Crabbe 
was  surprised  by  an  invitation  to  break- 
fast from  the  chancellor.     ^*  The  first 
poem  you  sent  me  sir,"  said  Thurlow, 
**  I  ought  to  have  noticed,  and  the 
second    I    heartily    forgive."      They 
breakfasted  together,  and  at  parting 
Thurlow  put  a  sealed  paper  into  his 
bands  which  contained  a  bank  note  for 
one  hundred  pounds.     Crabbe's  cir- 
cnmstances  rendered  this  mode  of  relief 
not  unbecoming.    *^  Accept  this  trifle/' 
said  Thurlow,  ^^and  rely  on  my  em- 
bracing an  early  opportunity  of  serving 
you  more  substantially  when  I  hear  that 
you  are  in  orders."     The  promise  was 
soon  afterwards   performed.      When 
Crabbe  was  ordained,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  chancellor. 
After  dinner  he  told  the  poet  that  **  by 

G he  was  as  like  Parson  Adams 

as  twelve  to  a  dozen,"  and  gave  him 
two  livings  in  Dorsetshire  that  had  just 
become  vacant.* 

We  return  to  the  illustrations  of  his 
ch*r«cter  given  by  the  author  of  these 
volumes : — 

**  One  day  he  was  sittinj?  in  his  private 
room  to  hear  &ome  application  at  the  time 
that  the  lords  were  assembling  in  their 
honse.  Being  unable  to  commence  busi- 
nets  without  their  speaker,  they  desired 
Mr.  Quarme,  deputy-usher  of  the  black 
rod,  to  go  to  the  chancellor  and  tell  him 
the  house  had  met.  Mr.  Quarme  went 
and  delivered  his  nies-^nge.  *  Umph,*\vai 
the  only  reply  which  the  chancellor  vouch- 
nfed.  The  depnty-usher  returned  to  the 
house— some  time  passed,  and  Lord  Thur- 
low did  not  make  his  appearance.  A  peer 
went  down  to  Mr.  Quarme,  and  begged 
him  to  go  again  and  tell  the  chancellor 


plainly  that  the  lords  were  waiting  for  him 
—that  the  hour  appointed  for  the  house 
meeting  had  long  passed — and  that  they 
could  wait  no  lonerer.  The  deputy-usher 
returned  to  the  chancellor,  and  with  some 
emphasis  repeated  the  message  with  which 
he  was  charged.  The  chancellor  deigned 
to  reply  no  otherwise  than  with  his  accus- 
tomed giowl.  « But,  my  lord,*  said 
Quarme,  with  some  warmth,  *  I  must 
have  your  lordship's  answer.  The  lords 
are  waiting !'  «  D — n  the  lords,*  said 
Thurlow  quickly,  fixing  a  look  of  rage  on 
the  usher.  *  You  may  d — n  the  lords  as 
much  as  you  like,*  exclaimed  the  undaunt* 

ed   official,  *  but  Pm  d d,  were  you 

twenty  tiroes  chancellor,  if  you  shall  d — n 
me  !'  The  chancellor  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment at  Quarme — the  audacity  of  a  mere 
servant  of  the  house  thus  bearding  its 
chief  excited  his  amazement :  at  length 
his  features  expanded  into  a  smile,  and 
rising  from  his  chair  he  exclaimed,  *  By 
Jove,  you  are  a  bold  fellow :  come  and 
dine  with  me  to-morrow.*  <  And  so  I 
will,*  replied  Quarme  ;  with  whom,  ever 
after,  the  chancellor  continued  on  terms 
of  friendship. 

"  As  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords, 
Thurlow  was  distinguished  for  the  dig* 
nity  with  which  he  enforced  the  rules  of 
debate.     Upon  one  occasion  he  called  the 
duke  of  Grafton  to  order,  who,  incensed 
at  the  interruption,  insolently  reproached 
the  chancellor  with  his  plebian  origin,  and 
recent  admission  into  the  peerage.     Pre- 
vious to  this  time  Thurlow  had  spoken  so 
frequently,  that  he  was  listened  to  by  the 
house  with  visible  impatience.    When  the 
duke  had  concluded  his  speech,  Thurlow 
rose  from   the  woolsack,   and   advanced 
slowly  to   the   place  from   whence   the 
chancellor  generally  addresses  the  huuse ; 
then  fixing  upon  the  duke  the  look  of 
Jove  when  he  grasps  the  thunder — *  I  am 
amazed,'  he  said,  in  a  level  tone  of  voiccy 
<  at  the  attack  which  the  noble  lord  has 
made  upon  me.    Yes,  my  lords,*  consider- 
ably raising  his  voice,  *  I  am  amazed  at  his 
grace's  speech.     The  noble  duke  cannot 
look  before  him,  behind  him,  or  on  either 
side  of  him,  without  seeing  some   noble 
peer,  who  owes  his  seat  in  this  house  to 
his  successful  exertions  in  the  profession 
to  which  I  belong.    Does  he  not  feel  that 
it  is  as  honourable  to  owe  it  to  these,  as 
to  being  the  accident  of  an  accident  ?    To 
all  there  noble  lords,  the  language  of  the 
noble  duke  is  as  applicable  uud  as  insult- 
ing ns  it  is  to  myself.     But  1  do  not  fear 
to  meet   it  single  and   alone.     No  one 
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•mneraUs  the  peerage  more  than  I  do; 
but,  my  lords,  I  roust  say  the  peerage  soli- 
cited roe,  not  I  the  peera^re.      Nay  more, 
1  can  say,  and  will  say,  that  as  a  peer  of 
parliament,  as  speaker  of  this  right  honour- 
able house,  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  as 
guardian  of  his  Majesty's  conscienre,  as 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  nay,  even 
in  that  character  alone  in  which  tiie  duke 
would  think  it  an  affront  to  be  considered, 
but  which  none  can  deny  me — as  a  MAN, 
I  am  at  this  rooroent  as  respectahle — I 
be^  leave  to  add,  1  am  at  this  moment  as 
much  respected — as  the  proudest  peer  1 
now  look  down   upon.'     *  1  he  effect  of 
thi«  speech/  says  Mr.  Butler,  *  both  within 
the  walls  of  parliament  and  out  of  them, 
was  prodigious.     It  gave  Lord  Thurlow 
an   ascendnncy  in  the    house,  which  no 
chancellor  had  ever  possessed;  it  invested 
him,  in  public  opinion,  with  a  character 
of  independence  and  honour ;   and   this, 
although  he  was  ever  on  the  unpopulnr 
tide  of  politics,  made  him  always  popular 
with  the  people.* " 

Thurlow  was  a  thoroughly  natural 
character.     His  strong  feeling  of  per- 
sonal independence,   was  often,   even 
haughtily     exhibited.      Some   person 
sought  to  flatter  him  when  Chancellor 
by  affecting  to  regard  him  as  of  the 
same  family  with  Thurloe  the  secre- 
tary.    "  No  Sir,"   replied  the   Chan- 
cellor, *'  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  there 
were  two  families  of  the  same  name ; 
firom  one  sprung  Thurloe  the  States- 
man;  from  the   other    Thurlow   the 
carrier,  1  am  descended  from  the  last." 
The  herald  who  prepared  his  patent  of 
peerage  inquired  of  him  the  name  of 
nis  Lordship's  mother.     I  don't  know, 
growled  the  Chancellor.     His  first  rise 
at  the  bar  is  traced  to  his  having  been 
employed  to   arrange   and  methodise 
the  vast  mass  of  evidence  in  the  great 
Douglas  case.    He  was  afterwards  sent 
a  brief  in  the  cause,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  was  brought  into 
frequent  intercourse  with  many  of  the 
most    distinguished    persons    in    the 
country,among  others  with  the  Duchess 
of  Queensberry,  who,  with  difficulty 
succeeded   in   obtaining    him    a    silk 
gown,  from  Lord  Bute.    He  addressed 
the   house    in    the    case   as    Queen's 
Counsel,  and  his  great  success  seemed 
likely  to  lead  to  considerable  busin(?ss 
at  the  bar.   Any,  however,  but  regular 
advances  are  distrusted  by  the  bench, 
and  Lord  Mansfield  was  thought  to  have 
felt  pleasure  in  humbling  nim.     His 


business  was  said  to  have  been  grea^ 
diminished  by  the  following^  incideiit* 
not  very  creditable  to  Lord  Mansfield. 
Thurlow  was  endeavouring  to  show 
the  court,  that  a  power  in  a  marriage 
settlement  was  not  well  executed — h» 
took  three  objections,  and  haTing 
argued  the  two  first  at  consideraUe 
length,  stated,  that  the  case  was  so 
decisively  with  him  on  them*  that  he 
could  not  think  of  troubling  ihe  court 
with  the  third.  In  a  few  days  aftov 
wards  the  Chief  Justice  deliTered 
judgment,  addressing  Thurlow, ««  Wt 
decide  that  the  power  was  not  duly 
executed ;  but  not  on  either  of  the 
reasons,  which  you  have  urged,  but  on 
that  which  you  have  abandoned.*' 

Thurlow 's  position  in  the  Cabinet 
he  was  fond  of  ascribing  to  the  personal 
regard  of  the  King,  and  not  as  the  act 
of  the  Premier,  to  whom  he  said  he 
owed  nothing — and  by  Pitt  he  aeemi 
to  have  been  cordially  disliked.     Pitt 
said  of  him,  ^^he  proposed  nothing, 
opposed  everything,  and  agreed  in  no- 
thing ;  he  was,"  he  said ''  non  homo,  9ed 
discordia'* — at  cabinet  dinners,  when 
the  cloth  was  removed,  and  matters  of 
state  discussed,  Thurlow  would  quit 
the  table — stretch  himself  at  fiilllei^^ 
on    three    chairs,    and  go   to  sleep. 
Thurlow's     youth     was    occasionally 
marked  by  the  wildest  excesses.  There 
was  a  story  believed  at  the  time  of 
some  early  amour  with  the  daughter 
of  a  dean  of  Canterbury,  to  which  the 
Duchess  of  Kingstown  alluded,  when 
on  her  trial  at  the  House  of  Lords. 
Looking    Thurlow     (then    Attorney 
General)    full    in    the    face,   *'  That 
learned  gentleman,"   said   she,  ^has 
dwelt  much  on  my  faults,  but  I  too,  if 
I  chose,  could  tell  a  Canterbury  tale.** 
Some  stories  are  told   to  prove  that 
Thurlow's   orthodoxy    was   doubtfbL 
These  are  not  worth  repeating,  but 
our  readers  may  be  amused  by  his 
reply    to    a    deputation    from    some 
dissenting  body,  who  came  to  reouest 
him  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act.     **  Gentlemen,   I  shall  not  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act — I  care 
not  whether  your    religion    has    the 
ascendancy,  or  mine,  or  any,  or  none  $ 
but  this  I  know,  that  when  you  are 
uppermost,  you  will  keep  us  down,  and 
now  we  are  uppermost  we  will  ke^ 
you  down."     Thurlow  was  overbear* 
ing    to    his   equals,  was  more    than 
proud  to  his  superiors^  but  to  his  in* 
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fMon  always  considerate.  Of  the 
memoirs  of  Hayley,  the  Eartham  poet, 
a  few  of  the  most  readable  passages  re- 
late to  Thurlow.  He  was  a  good  classi- 
cal scholar,  and  disposed  to  promote 
men  of  learning.  Potter  the  translator 
of  iEschylus,and  Bishop  Horsley,  owed 
their  advancement  to  Thurlow.  We 
transcribe  from  Southey's  life  of  Cow- 
per,  letters  from  Thurlow  to  Lord 
Kenyon,  which  are  curiously  charac- 
teristic of  his  good  nature.  The  par- 
ticular delusion  under  which  Cowper's 
mind  laboured,  was  a  belief  that 
he  was  a  castaway — one  whom  the 
mercy  of  God  could  not  reach, — It 
occurred  to  Hayley,  that  could  he 
collect  testimonials  from  persons 
known  in  what  is  called  the  reli- 
gious world,  and  from  persons  of  rank, 
having  some  honorary  connection  with 
it.  of  the  great  good  likely  to  be  done 
by  Cowper's  works,  something  might 
be  done  to  remove  this  strange  impres- 
sion which  seemed  to  Hayley  the  cause 
and  not  the  consequence  of  his  insanity. 
"The  letters,**  says  Dr.  Southey, 
"are  characteristic  of  their  writer, 
and  of  that  kindness  which  his  rough 
exterior  concealed  from  those  who  did 
not  know  him  well." 

Dalwieh,  Kor.  S2d.  1797. 

My  Dear  Lord — I  have  been  pressed 
by  one  mad  poet,  to  a-sk  of  you  for  another 
a  favour,  which  savours  of  the  malHcly  of 
both.  1  have  waited  for^  an  opportunity 
of  doing  it  verbally;  but««this  ^outat  this 
time  of  the  year  makes  it  uncertain  when 
I  can  see  you. 

Coufper*M  distemper  persuades  him  that 
be  is  unmeritable  and  unacceptable  to 
God.  This  persuasion  Hayley  thinks, 
night  be  refuted  by  the  testimony  of 
pious  men,  to  the  service  which  his  works 
nave  done  to  religion  and  morals,  He  has 
therefore  set  on  foot  a  canvass,  by  the 
favour  of  Mr.  George  Rose,  to  obtain  the 
Ustimonia  iruiynium  virorum  to  these 
services;  by  which  means  he  very 
reasonably  hopes  to  obtain  the  signatures 
of  the  King,  the  Bishops,  the  Judges,  and 
other  great  and  religious  men,  who  niay 
happen  to  be  found  within  the  same 
Tortex;  but  he  doubts  whether  one  of 
the  chiefs  it  exactly  within  the  range  of 
that  impulse,  and  knowing  your  goodness 
to  me,  he  has  urged  me  to  prefer  his 
request.  In  charity  to  him,  I  have  con- 
tented, and  if  you  think  it  an  act  of  real 
charity  to  the  other,  I  know  you  will  do 


Cowper'i  worth  and  talents  1  formerly 
was  well  acquainted  with.  The  latter  are 
ttill  better  known  to  the  world  by  his 
writings,  which  are  certainly  filled  with 
animated  and  impressive  pictures  of 
reliifion  and  virtue,  and  deserve  every 
testimonial  of  his  having  done  them 
essential  service.  Laudari  alaudatis  viria 
must  give  him  pleasure  if  his  disease  will 
admit  of  it :  and  if  the  effect  of  it  in 
removing  the  malady  may  be  doubted, 
the  experiment  teemt  harmless  at  leatt 
and  charitable. 

Kenyon  was  perplexed  by  the  request 
and  having  no  precedent  of  such  a 
document  as  was  required  called  on 
Thurlow  for  a  proper  form  of  such 
certificate.  We  transcribe  Thurlow's 
letter,  suggesting  a  form  of  testimonial. 

«  My  Dear  Lord— -If  I  find  myself  at 
a  loss  to  write  about  nothing,  you  whose 
mind  is  much  more  seriously  employed 
are  scarcely  better  off.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  young  and  active  imaginations  of 
Lloyd,  or  George,  would  outstrip  us  both ; 
but  to  give  an  outline  of  the  sort  of  letter 
which  I  suppose  to  be  required,  I  have 
sketched  the  following: — 

(Sir, — If  I  must  confess  that  this  step 
is  unusual,  I  must  lament  that  the  occa- 
sion is  no  less  to ;  when  inferior  talents 
are  so  often  misused,  to  excite  liffht  and 
petulant  thoughts  upon  subjects  the  roost 
sacred,  superior  talents  employed  to  excite 
a  due  reverence  for  them,  naturally  engage 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  partake  of  the 
same  zeal ;  your  animated  and  impreetive 
expressions  of  piety,  have  fairly  earned 
the  applause  of  the  good,  by  effectually 
serving  the  cause  of  religion.  If  it  tie 
thought  too  presuming  in  a  creature  to 
claim  merit  with  his  creator,  the  humblest 
mind  may  hope  that  his  dutiful  endeavourt 
will  be  accepted  there.  The  tribute  of 
my  attestation,  though  not  flattering  to 
the  port  may  yet  gratil y  the  ChrUtianf 
by  the  assurance  that  he  nas  been  success- 
ful in  the  service  of  our  God.  This  it 
my  motive ;  which  probably  will  recon- 
cile, to  a  mind  so  candid  as  yours,  the 
occasion  I  have  taken  to  secure  the  esteem 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
your  respectful  friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Kenyon.' 

'*  The  object  of  the  letter  proposed,  at 
I  collect  from  Hayley,  is  to  persuade  him 
that  he  is  not  rejected.  The  blunt  anu- 
ranee  of  this  from  a  stranger  apropoM  to 
nothing,  must  revolt  him,  if  he  is  not  too 
far  gone  to  be  moved  by  anything,  but, 
insinuated,  upon  an  occasion  smoothed 
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oTer  for  the  piirpoid»  it  may  perhaps  be 
•wallowed.  Some  care  at  the  tame  time 
if  due  to  the  appearance  which  such  a 
letter  may  have ;  for  though  I  hope  his 
friends  are  too  discreet  to  let  it  be  seen 
by  others,  yet  such  an  accident  is  worth 
looking  to.— Yours,  &c  T."* 

Hayley*s  project  met  with  no  better 
success  than  might  be  anticipated — 
certificates  in  plenty  were  obtained, 
but  poor  Cowper  never  sufficiently 
recovered  to  have  this  queer  experi- 
ment tried. 

The  chapter  in  which  our  author 

5 laces  Lord  Thurlow  is  entitled  '''Legal 
Eccentricity"  but  the  book  is  void  of 
anything  like  arrangement.  The  two 
next  chapters  are  headed  **  The  Bar  " 
and  "Advocates  and  Advocacy," and 
in  both  there  is  much  amusing  gossip.*— 
We  transcribe  a  sentence  from  his 
account  of  Lord  Eldon. 

"  As  an  advocate,  John  Scott,  so 
familiar  to  the  student  of  *  Vesey*  as 
Lord  Eldon,  failed  to  acquire  any  con- 
siderable fame.  As  his  practice  lay  chiefly 
in  the  chancery  court,  he  had  not  much 
opportunity  for  displaying  anything  like 
forensic  oratory ;  but  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  seized,  of  manifesting 
that  tact  and  discretion  which,  as  much, 
if  not  much  more  than,  eloquence,  go  to 
the  composition  of  an  accomplished  advo- 
cate. H  is  manner  of  addressing  the  rough 
old  chancellor,  Thurlow,  was  deferential 
and  respectful.  He  would  rise  with  an 
air  of  feigned  embarrassment,  and  wait 
until  a  surly  nod  would  tell  him  that  the 
chancellor  was  ready  to  hear  him.  Art- 
fully directing  his  observations  as  much 
to  the  judge  as  to  the  cause,  he  generally 
managed  to  obtain  the  chuncclior's  atten- 
tion; and  by  never  pushing  his  argument 
when  he  found  it  displeasing  to  Thurlow, 
conciliated  his  regard.  Scott,  however, 
distinguished  himself  rather  as  a  lawyer 
than  as  an  advocate.  The  ready  wit,  the 
rapid  elocution,  the  fund  of  humour,  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  world,  which 
is  essential  to  success  in  the  nisi  prius 
advocate,  Scott  did  not  possess.  M^'hcn 
the  lender  of  the  northern  circuit,  he  was 
asked  by  a  young  barrister,  about  to 
travel  that  circuit,  what  books  it  was 
advisable  he  should  bring  with  him,  he 
replied,  <  The  best  you  can  Uike  is  Joe 
MUler: 

<*  Home  Tooke  declared  that  if  he  were 
to  be  tried  again,  he  would  plead  guilty. 


rather  than  hear  Scoti*s  long 
one  of  which  lasted  nine  houra» 

**  When  attorney-general,  Scott  if  ad- 
mitted to  have  behaved  with  moch  Woitj 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  slats  pro- 
secutor. After  the  trial  of  Thomas  Hardy 
for  high  treason,  the  following  drcoiii- 
stance  occurred;  wc  give  it  in  his  own 
words:—. 

**  After  a  trial  of  many  days,  the  jmy 
retired  to  deliberate;  upon  their  retnrrn 
their  names  were  called  over.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  awful  moment.  *  OeA* 
tlemen  of  the  jury,*  said  the  clerk  ef 
arraigns,  <  are  you  airreed  in  your  verdict? 
what  say  you — is  Thomas  Hardy  geilty 
of  high  treason,  of  which  he  stands  ia- 
dictcd,  or  is  he  not  guilty?'  «Noi 
guilty,*  in  an  audible  tone,  was  the 
answer.  It  was  received  in  court  si- 
lently, and  without  noise — all  was  still 
— but  the  shout  of  the  people  was  heard 
down  the  whole  street.  The  door  of 
the  jury-box  was  opened  for  the  jurymen 
to  retire ;  the  crowd  separated  for  thea 
as  the  saviours  of  their  country.  I  was 
preparing  to  retire,  when  Mr.  Garnnr 
said,  *  Do  not,  Mr.  Attorney,  past  that 
tall  man  at  the  end  of  the  table.'  *  And 
why  not?*  said  Mr.  Law,  who  stood  nexL 

*  He  has  been  here,*  answered  Mr.Garrow, 
(during  the  whole  trial,  with  his  eyes 
constantly  fixed  on  the  attomey-genenl* 

*  I  will  pass  him,*  said  Mr.  Law.  *  And 
so  will  I,*  was  my  rejoinder.  As  we 
passed  the  man  drew  back.  When  I 
entered  my  carriage,  the  mob  rushed 
forward,  crying,  <That*s  he,  drag  him 
out.'  Mr.  Erskine,  from  whose  carriage 
the  mob  had  taken  off  the  horses  to  draw 
him  home  in  triumph,  stopped  the  people^ 
saying,  *  I  will  not  go  without  the  attor- 
ney-general.* I  instantly  addressed  them : 
(  So  you  imagine  that  if  you  kill  me,  you 
will '  be  without  an  attorney-general  ? 
Before  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  there  will 
be  a  new  attorney,  by  no  means  so  favo* 
rably  disponed  to  you  as  I  am.*  I  hear! 
a  friend  in  the  crowd  exclaim,  *  Let  him 
alone,  let  him  alone  P  They  separatedt 
and  1  proceeded.  When  I  reached  ny 
house,  in  Gower-street,  I  saw  close  to 
my  door  the  tall  man  who  stood  near 
me  in  court.  I  had  no  alternative.  I 
instantly  went  up  to  him.  *  What  do 
you  want  ?'  I  said.  *  Do  not  be  alarmed,' 
lie  answered,  *  I  have  attended  in  coort 
during  the  ^^hole  of  the  trials.  I  know 
my  own  strength,  and  am  resolved  to 
stand  by  you.  You  once  did  an  act  of 
great  kiudness  to  my  father.  Thank 
God  you  are  safe  at  home ;  may  be  bless 


•  Southey's  Cowper,  vol.  iii. 
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and  protect  yon  !*    He  inytantly  disap- 
peared.*' 

«*  At  the  trial  of  Home  Tookp,  Scott, 
who  prosecuted  as  attorney-general,  de- 
clared, in  undertaking  the  prosecution, 
he  had  been  guided  by  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  and  expressed  his  hope 
that  after  he  was  gone,  his  children  might 
feel  that  in  leaving  them  an  example  of 
public  probity,  he  had  left  them  an  in- 
heritance' far  more  precious  than  any 
acquisition  of  property  or  honor  he  could 
bequeath  to  them.  In  repeating  these 
words.  Sir  John  Scott  shed  tears,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  the  court,  Mi t ford,  the 
solicitor-general,  wept  also.  «  What  on 
earth,*  said  some  one  to  Home  Tooke, 
•can  MUford  be  crying  for?'  <  At  the 
thought  of  the  little  inheritance  that  poor 
Scott  is  likely  to  leave  his  children  !*  was 
Tooke's  reply." 

Of  Enkine,  we  have  tlie  foUowmg 
account : — 

*<  Thomas  Erskine  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  roost  intrepid  advocates  that 
ever  adorned  the  bar.  His  nerve  and 
courage  were  not  easily  to  be  shaken ; 
and  no  consideration  would  ev«r  induce 
him  to  forbear  from  trying  any  point 
which  he  considered  would  benefit  his 
clienL  His  style  of  speaking  was  de- 
clamatory, but  not  diffuse — his  vivid 
imagination  supplied  him  with  forcible 
images — which,  clothed  in  language  of 
transparent  beauty,  never  failed  to  carry 
the  jury  along  with  him. 

**  Erskine  would  often  take  laudanum 
to  assist  him  in  speaking.  It  excited 
his  imagination,  and  enabled  him  to  make 
those  brilliant  appeals  to  the  jury  in 
which  he  manifested  his  great  powers. 
Much  of  this  eloquence  he  owred  to  bis 
high  animal  spirits:  without  such  let  no 
one  hope  to  be  a  great  orator !  His 
carefulness  in  getting  up  his  cases  was 
remarkable,  although  he  was  fond  of  pre- 
tending that  he  did  every  thing  in  obe- 
dience to  the  mere  impulses  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  was  not  only  great  on  great 
occasions :  in  cases  of  inferior  importance, 
where  dazzling  eloquence  would  have  been 
out  of  place,  he  was  judicious  and  effective. 
He  had  all  the  timid  susceptibilities  of 
genius.  When  speaking,  he  would  look 
round  to  the  bar  for  encouragement. 
Once,  looking  at  Garrow,  and  not  per- 
ceiving any  sign  of  approbation  on  his 
countenance,  Erskine  whimpered  to  him. 
*  Who  do  you  think  ean  get  on  with  that 
d — d  wet  blanket-face  of  yours  before 
liim?*  Ha  once,  in  addressing  a  jury, 
obtarrad  a  barrister  sitting  near  him, 


whose  mouth  nature,  in  her  wisdom,  had 
been  pleased  to  contort.  <  If  that  fellow 
is  not  removed,*  he  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
to  some  one  near  him,  *  I  shall  certainly 
sit  down.*  He  examined  witnesses  witn 
grieat  discretion,  and  succeeded  very  hap- 
pily in  turning  such  as  displayed  great 
self-conceit  into  deserved  ridicule.  Once 
examining  a  person  who  travelled  for  a 
great  London  house,  Erskine  asked  him 
*  if  he  were  not  a  rider  T  *  I'm  a  tra^ 
veller,  sir,*  replied  the  witness,  with  an 
air  of  offended  importance.  *  Indeed,  sir, 
and  pray  are  you  not  addicted  to  the 
failing  usually  imputed  to  travellers?* 
Erskine  was  on  one  occasion  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  in  an  action  brought 
to  recover  the  value  of  a  quantity  of 
whalebone.  The  defence  was,  that  the 
whalebone  was  of  inferior  quality  to  what 
it  was  asserted.  The  witness  by  whom 
Erskine  hoped  to  establish  hu  case  waa 
so  stupid,  that  he  appeared  not  to  know 
the  difference  between  thick  whalebone 
and  long  whalebone.  At  length,  driven 
to  desperation,  Erskine  exclaimed,  <  Why, 
man,  you  seem  not  to  know  the  difference 
between  what  is  thick  and  what  is  long. 
Now,  I'll  tell  you  the  difference.  You 
are  a  thick-headed  fellow,  but  you  are 
not  a  long-headed  fellow.' 

"  Erskine  is  said  never  to  have  cared 
for  consultations.  Mr.  Espinasse  men- 
tions his  accompanying  a  client  one 
evening  to  Erskine's  chambers.  In  the 
room  into  which  they  were  shown  were 
between  thirty  and  forty  phials,  each 
contnining  a  slip  of  geranium.  When 
Erskine  came,  he  said,  *  E^pinasse,  do 
you  know  how  many  sorts  of  geraniums 
there  are  ?'  *  Not  I,  truly,*  was  the  reply. 
<  There  are  above  a  hundred,'  said  he, 
and  then,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
solicitor  present,  launched  out  into  a  long 
dissertation  upon  the  various  merits  of 
each  kind.  At  length  he  stopped,  and 
said,  *  Espinasse,  now  state  the  case,  for 
I  have  no  time  to  read  my  brief.'  Mr. 
Espinasse  did  so,  and  there  the  eotuulta^ 
tion  ended.  The  anxious  attorney,  how- 
ever, had  the  pleasure  next  rooming  of 
hearing  his  case  admirably  argued  by 
Erskine — *  every  point  put  with  accuracy, 
and  enforced  with  eloquence.*  As  an 
evidence  of  his  indifference  to  the  etiquette 
of  the  profession,  the  following  circum- 
stance is  remarkable : — He  had  a  favourite 
dog  whose  name  was  Toss.  This  dog  he 
taught  to  sit  up  in  a  chair  with  his  fore- 
paws  placed  before  him  on  the  table. 
Erbkiue  would  then  tie  one  of  his  bands 
round  the  dog's  neck,  put  an  open  book 
between  his  paws,  and  introduce  him  in 
this  attitude  to  hit  clients.*' 
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Erskine  vas^  during  the  short  ftd- 
ministration  of  "  The  Talents,'*  their 
chancellor.  "  Remember,"  said  the 
kinff,  when  Fox's  list  was  presented 
to  him,  "remember  that  he  is  your 
chancellor,  not  mine.**  The  King  was 
supposed  to  have  entertained  strong 
objections  to  him  for  his  having  under- 
taken Paine's  defence.  With  all  his 
prejudices,  which  jet  seldom  led  him 
wrong,  the  King  had  probabW  better 
grounds  for  the  objection  which  he 
thus  intimated,  but  did  not  press. 
Erskine  had  never  practised  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  not  only  was 
imacquainted  with  the  practice  of 
equity,  but  never  had  high  character  as 
a  common-law  lawyer.  The  accidents 
of  politics  placed  him  in  a  situation 
altogether  unsuitable,  but  from  which 
the  shortness  of  the  reign  of  his  party 
removed  him  before  his  incompetency 
was  very  glaringly  exhibited.  From 
the  bar  he  received  every  assistance, 
and  his  conduct  to  them  was  marked 
with  urbanity.  Lord  Eldon  gave  him 
the  honorable  testimony,  that  "none 
could  have  a  greater  wish  to  discharge 
properly  the  duties  of  his  office,  nor 
greater  abilities  to  qualify  him  for 
their  due  discharge.  Learning,  which 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring, 
he  wanted.  "  Lord  Erskine,"  says 
Byron,  ^^  was  the  most  brilliant  per- 
son imaginable — quick,  vivacious,  and 
sparkling,  he  spoke  so  well  that  I 
never  felt  tired  of  listening  to  him, 
even  when  he  abandoned  himself  to 
the  subject  of  which  all  his  dear  friends 
and  acquaintances  expressed  themselves 
80  much  fatigued — self.  His  egotism 
was  remarkable,  but  there  was  a  hon 
hommie  in  it  tliat  showed  he  had  a 
better  opinion  of  mankind  than  they 
deserved.  Erskine  had  been-  a  great 
man,  and  he  knew  it.*'  Erskine  was 
one  day  remarking  to  Mr.  Lamb,  of 
Gray's  Inn,  how  much  habit  and  the 
practice  of  speaking  gave  an  advocate 
confidence  in  addressing  the  court. — 
^^  I  protest,**  said  Lamb,  ^^  I  do  not 
find  it  so.  I  have  been  a  good  many 
years  at  the  bar,  and  have  had  my 
share  of  business,  yet  do  not  find  my 
confidence  increase ;  indeed,  the  con- 


trary is  rather  my  case.**  •*  Why,** 
replied  Erskine,  ^^  its  nothing  wondier* 
fnl  that  a  lamb  should  be  sheepish.** 
Boswell  met  him,  in  his  younger  days, 
at  Sir  Archibald  M*Donald*s — he  was 
then  ''*•  a  young  officer  in  the  regimen^ 
tals  of  the  Scot*s  Royals,  who  talked 
with  a  vivacity,  fluency,  and  precision 
so  uncommon,  that  he  attracted  par- 
ticular attention.**  He  told  the  party 
that  at  Minorca  he  had  not  only  read 
prayers  but  preached  to  the  regi- 
ment. "  This,'*  says  our  author,  ^waa 
always  a  favourite  boast  of  hia.  To 
have  been  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  a  panoQ, 
and  a  lawyer,  was  the  greateat  sonroe 
of  his  pride.** 

He  nad  a  great  regard  for  money. 
He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and 
calculating  on  political  conTulaions  in 
England,  rashly  invested  it  in  Ame- 
rican securities.  The  close  of  his  life 
was  clouded  by  misfortune,  and  be 
suffered  the  humiliation  of  pecuniary 
difficulties.  In  his  old  age  he  be- 
came a  farmer,  and  then  he  boasted 
to  George  Colman  of  his  three  thou- 
sand head  of  sheep.  *^  I  see,**  said  the 
old  humorist,  "  that  your  lordship  has 
still  an  eye  to  the  woolsack.** 

But  we  have  loitered  too  long  with 
our  companionable  guide.  Hia  book 
has  the  fault  of  not  being  very  wdl 
arranged — and  the  effect  is  sometimes 
startling.  Gentlemen,  whom  we  had 
left  quietly  dead  and  buried  in  one 
chapter,  are  apt  to  rise  up  most  unex- 
pectedly, despite  of  marble  cenotaphs, 
and  weeping  widows,  and  bar  lamenta- 
tions, in  the  next.  Where  do  yon 
think  we  find  the  fullest  account  of 
Thurlow  ?  In  the  chapter  on  "  Legal 
Eccentricities.**  He  is  scarcely  &- 
posed  of  there,  when  we  have  lum 
again  among  advocates,  and  i^ain  in 
the  chapter  of  Chancellors.  Still,  in 
a  gossiping  book  of  the  kind,  this  faol^ 
though  troublesome  enough  to  any  one 
undertaking  to  give  an  account  of  i^ 
is  not  of  much  moment  to  the  reader* 
The  snatches  of  information  it  con- 
tains, are  derived  from  a  ereat  variety 
of  sources,  and  the  book  is  bo  ' 
and  instructive. 
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It  13  as  tantalizing  for  us  to  read  a 
crood  book  of  travels  as  it  must  be 
for  one  of  our  University  Fellows  to 
attend  a  wedding"  Yes  —  the  ^^sic 
vos  non  nobu**  feeling  creeps  over 
us,  and  we  enviously  wish  we  were 
after  doing  the  tour  ourselves,  and  had 
changed  positions  with  the  author — 
we  being  the  viewers  of  the  fine  places, 
and  he  (if  it  so  pleased  him)  the 
reviewer  of  the  fine  book  we  should 
undoubtedly  have  written.  But,  alas  1 
this  no  sooner  rises  than  it  is  laid  low 
by  the  consideration  that  we  are  passi 
-—off  the  sod — down  before,  like 
old  racers,  and,  therefore,  only  fit  to 
draw  on  as  hackneys ;  and,  no  doubt, 
such  old  fellows  as  we  of  the  garret 
would  make  but  sorry  play  in  ascending 
a  volcano,  descending  into  a  catacomb, 
or  creeping  up,  like  a  green  lizard,  the 
pyramid  of  Cephrenes.  Well,  be  it 
so,  allowing  we  are  rather  the  worse  for 
the  wear — yet,  gentle  reader,  in  case 
you  be  the  owner  of  a  yacht,  and  are 
disposed  for  a  trip  to  the  Pyramids  or 
Jerusalem,  and  are  desirous  of  a  philo- 
sopher and  firiend,  a  mentor  or  a  me- 
dico, for  the  occasion,  here  we  are  at 
your  service,  and  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, make  up  for  activity  by  our  being 
ready  to  do  any  thing  in  reason  for 
your  amusement  or  well-being — to  dose 
you  or  doze  you,  as  you  may  need — wil- 
ling, in  a  word,  to  do  any  subordinate 
thing,  we  say,  in  reason^  but  eat  your 
toads.  We  remember,  in  our  palmy 
days,  when  time  and  cash  were  more 
at  command  than  just  now,  standing 
in  no  patient  mood  at  the  inn  door  of 
a  country  town  in  Munster,  and  waiting 
for  the  Dublin  coach ;  therein  expecting 
to  get  a  seat ;  and  lo  I  the  horn  sounds 
—not  bugle,  but  that  of  a  real  cow — 
and  the  rumbling  mountain  of  wood 
and  leather  drives  up,  and  it  is  full, 
fraught  with  a  whole  nursery  of  maids 
and  children.     We  would — even  sup- 


pose we  could — as  soon  travel  with  a 
menagerie  of  parrots  and  monkeys ;—« 
so,  considering  the  coach  as  neither  ca- 
pable or  tenable,  we  called  out,  with  no 
small  impatience,  to  the  hostler  to  pro- 
duce his  best  chaise  and  pair ;  and,  while 
it  was  getting  ready — and  an  ilegant 
affair  it  certainly  was — we  were  ac- 
costed by  a  slim-nosed,  sharp-eyed, 
sallow -complexioned  person — tall,  but 
stooping — shabby-genteel  in  attire  — 
sofl  and  silky  in  address — the  mouth, 
in  its  encircling  lines,  according  with 
the  habitual  smile  of  one  who  was 
oftener  in  the  way  of  asking  than 
granting  a  favor.  This  person,  accost- 
ing with  that  modest  assurance  which 
belongs  to  Munster  men  of  a  particular 
g^ade  —  and  of  which  you  may  see 
numerous  specimens  at  the  assizes  of 
Ennis  or  Tralee  —  begged  leave  to 
acquaint  us,  that  if  it  suited  our  mood 
to  enjoy  a  merry  journey  to  the  city, 
and  partake  of  a  fund  he  possessed  of 
stories,  anecdotes,  and  song^  he  was 
ready  to  take  a  seat  beside  us,  and  said, 
if  we  gave  the  room  he  would  give  the 
company.  The  broad,  pure  Milesian 
impudence  of  the  proposition  caught 
our  fancy,  and  the  seat  to  town  was 
as  readily  acceded  as  it  was  demanded— 
and  it  was  without  repentance,  for  a 
more  entertaining  companion  never 
have  we  since  met  in  our  long  rub 
through  life.  Could  we  recollect  the 
tithe  of  what  we  listened  to,  and  could 
we  dish  up  the  entertainment  with  all 
the  sauce  piquante  of  his  most  rare  drol- 
lery, the  University  Magazine  might 
be  supplied  by  us  with  a  series  of  Mun- 
ster recollections,  that  would  almost 
equal  the  humours  of  Harry  Lorrequer. 
Never  have  we  since  lamented  the 
good  cheer  that  was  bestowed  on  this 
queer  fellow  during  tl!e  three  days  of 
our  travel,  (and  claret  was  then  to  be 
had  of  prime  quality  in  the  Southern 
inns,)  and  in  spite  of  our  diminished 
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purse,  this  perfect  specimen  of  a  Mun- 
ster  story-teller  was  set  down  in  Col- 
lege-green, and  took  his  departure  to 
our  considerable  regret, — never  to  see 
him  more.  Now,  this  event  of  our  young 
days  is  given  in  the  way  of  a  gentle 
hint  to  any  good  locomotive  who  may 
chance  to  peruse  this  paper,  and  who 
would  "  survey  the  world  from  China 
to  Peru,"  that  we  are  ready  to  occupy 
a  vacant  berth  in  his  yacht-^-that  we 
can  draw  corks— broach  an  odd  anec- 
dote now  and  then — know  French  in- 
differently— remember  some  bog  Latin 
— and,  not  being  sick  at  sea,  can  hold 
his  honoris  head,  and  do  other  gentle 
offices  for  our  patron  while  rolling  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In  this  way,  we 
give  notice  to  all  yachters,  that  we 
are  ready  to  go  to  the  world's  end,  and 
be  "g^de,  philosopher,  and  friend,** 
to  any,  save  and  except  to  the  most 
puissant  and  most  noble  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford.  And  in  all  this  it  is 
not  our  own  selfishness  that  will  be 
indulged  ;  for  we  shall  have  our  pen- 
cillings  by  the  way,  and  two  octavo 
volumes  must  be  the  result — and  how 
the  mighty  masters  of  the  Bow  will 
vie  for  the  credit  and  emolument  of 
being  our  publishers.  But  it  won*t 
do.  Messrs.  Curry  &  Co.  shall  be 
our  gentlemen  ushers :  they  shall  have 
the  proud  distinction  of  giving  to  the 
admiring  world  what  will  eclipse  the 
glories  of  Clarke,  Humboldt,  Chateau- 
briand, La  Martine,  or  even  Doctor 
Wilde  himself. 

Now,  reader,  pray  excuse  the  above 
dreamy  twaddle  that  has  come  down 
like  a  mist  from  the  peak  of  our 
brain — the  dream,  as  it  were,  of  a  doze, 
while,  reclining  at  lazy  length  before 
the  fire,  and  lo  I  cinthius  aurem  vellit-^ 
that  is,  the  printer's  devil  knocks  at 
the  door  and  sings  out,  "  Sir,  there's 
copy  wanting  for  the  Magazine ;"  and 
now  we  rub  our  eyes,  clean  our  spec- 
tacles, and  observe  Doctor  Wilde's 
book  open  before  us  ;  and  indeed  it  was 
not  it  that  has  set  us  asleep.  But  it's 
no  matter  what  it  was;  nor  shall  we 
confess  to  you,  reader,  nor  to  Father 
Matthew.  And  now,  as  needs  must, 
when  the  devil  drives,  and  a  beginning 
is  wanting,  won't  what  is  written  do  ? 
Maybe  so— so  let  it  stand  as  the  fitting 
exordium  to  a  critique  on  the  work 
of  a  wild  Irishman.  And  certainly  the 
fellow  flits  it  along  at  no  small  rate,  and 
shows  off  the  Irishman  in  all  his  good 


points — active,  easy,  bold  and  intelligait 
—with  great  aptitude  for  observation, he 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  na- 
tural history,  and  has,  beside,  a  consi- 
derable taste  for  antiquarian  research ; 
and  he  desires  to  make  all  Ids  powers 
and  all  his  knowledge  subservient  to 
the  verification  of  revelation  and  the 
advancement  of  true  religion.  There 
is  an  honest  devotednesa,  an  unambi- 
tious freedom  in  what  this  young  niaa 
writes,  that  is  highly  pleasing.  The 
freshness  of  his  first  and  unfledged 
flight  gives  a  promise  of  better  things 
in  future  ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  tlut 
if  health  and  opportunity  are  afforded, 
he  will  yet  do  admirable  things,  and 
prove  an  accomplished  traveller. 

The  work  before  us  not  only  amusei 
and  informs  with  regard  to  countries 
so  rich  in  classical  and  religious  assoda- 
tions,  calling  up  recollections  upon 
which  the  scholar  and  the  Christian 
love  to  repose ;  but  it  also  contains, 
what  in  this  utilitarian  age  may  be  to 
many  an  enticing  subject.  For  why  is 
it  that  travels  in  Australia,  voyages  to 
New  Zealand,  and  tours  throi^h  Ame- 
rica are  so  much  sought  for  and  read? 
Not  surely  so  much  for  their  amusing 
incidents,  or  their  traits  of  the  nuumers 
of  rude  and  brutal  tribes ;  but  it  is 
in  order  to  acquidnt  ourselves  with 
countries  where  it  is  possible  we,  or 
some  belonging  to  us,  may  eventually 
be  located — where  best,  capital  can  be 
invested,  and  where  the  safest  retreat 
can  be  found  from  the  storms  and 
turmoils  that  lower  darkly  over  our 
native  land.  Though  not  exactly  in 
this  way  useful,  yet  Doctor  Wiide'i 
book  is  utilitarian ;  for  it  lai^ely  treats 
on  an  important  subject,  and  affords 
information  which  we  think  may  be 
depended  on,  respecting  jclimate ;  thos 
valuable  hints  are  given  which  may 
be  made  available  to  many  who  feel  that 
the  weather  of  the  British  Isles  is  un- 
suitable, and  who  would  retreat  from 
these  regions  of  mist,  from  what  we  * 
may  now  call  the  Summerless  Isles,  to 
where  the  sun  really  shines — where 
the  zephyr  carries  no  fog  on  its 
wing,  and  where  the  sickly  can  enjoy 
the  open  air — the  over- worked  can 
recover  elasticity  of  mind  and  body, — 
and  the  aged  prolong  a  placid  evening 
before  their  sun  sets. 

Dr.  Wilde's  observations  on  the 
climate  of  the  Atlantic  Islands,  and 
of  the  Mediterranean  shores,  are  voy 
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valuable  as  precursors  to  the  time  that 

is  now  at  hand,  when,  by  means  of 

steam  and  other  still  more  available 

prime  movers,  mankind  shall  acquire 

almost  the  migratory  facilities  of  birds, 

and  can  follow  the  sun  as  the  swallow 

now  does  "  from  Indus  to  the  Pole/* 

The     Anglo-Americans  —  the    great 

utilitarians  of  the  human  family— they 

who  are  for    ever    asking    questions 

bearing  upon  "  who  will  show  us  good," 

are    already  practising   those    health 

nug^ations  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the 

Carolina  and  Georgia  planters  with  all 

their  wlute,  or  rather  sallow  families, 

break  up  as  r^ularly  at  the  beginning 

of  summer  from  their  rice-swamps,  and 

cotton  grounds,  and  tobacco  fields,  as 

do  the  blue  pigeons ;  and  as  the  latter 

pass  in  dense  nights  over  land  towards 

the  northern  climes,  so  herds  of  planters 

occupy  steam-boats  and  rail-coaches, 

migrating  towards  the  Saratoga  springs, 

the  Catskill  mountains,  or  Uie  city  of 

the  Falls. 

So  it  will  be  with  the  affluent  of  our 
isles :  with  a  velocity  every  4Uy  made 
more  ready  and  more  cheap,  we  shall 
see  them  taking  flight  in  October  for  the 
Madeira,  Canary,  Azore,  and  Bermuda 
Islands.    We  shall  see  them,  according 
to  fancy  or  prescription,  alighting  here 
and  there;  and  villas,  crescents,  and 
whole  towns  fraught  with  all  English 
comforts  and  appliances,  will  be  seen 
crowning  the  vine-covered  eminences  of 
these  g^ms  of  the  ocean  ;  where  no  ma- 
laria prevails,  where  the  east  wind  does 
not  wither,  and  no  sirocco  dries  up  the 
juice,  and  paralyzes  the  powers  of  the 
human  frame.     In  this  way  there  will 
be  a  constant  circulation  of  comers  and 
goers,  tracking  the  same  path  in  search 
of  that  health  so  valuable  to  themselves 
and  others ;    and  it  can  be  imagined 
how  a  pious  son,  or  an  anxious  parent, 
may  rejoice  over  facilities  afforded  for 
prolonging  life,  with  all  possible  enjoy- 
ment, to  that  being,  for  whose  continu- 
ance in  this  world  they  would  make 
any  sacrifice.     Thus,  we  really  think, 
th«^re  may  be  such  improvements  made 
in  acclimating — so  that  not  only  diseases 
may  be  arrested,  but   length  of  days 
attained,   coupled  with  the  capability 
of  enjoying  lite.     For,  let  us  look  to  our 
present  obituaries,  and  wont  you  observe 
the  long  lists  that  meet  our  eye  at  the 
banning  of  winter,   and  before  the 
close  of  spring.     In  November  death 


puts  in  his  scythe  and  mows  down 
great  swarths  of  Septuagenarians,  and 
see  what  a  bad  hand  even  your  sturdy 
Sexagenarian  makes  of  a  January 
frost.  And,  oh!  the  difficulty  of 
climbing  May  hill !  Set  off,  then, 
ye  aged,  if  ye  have  the  means,  to 
Madeira  or  Teneriffe ;  or  to  where, 
better  still,  on  the  verge  of  the  tropic, 
you  will  find  England's  own  beautiful 
Bermudas,  the  Summer  isles,  that, 
with  all  their  graceful  scenery  and 
splendid  vegetation,  so  much  struck 
the  fancy  of  our  wise  and  good  Bishop 
Berkely. 

We  have  said  so  much,  in  order  to 
show  that  our  author  is  not  only  an 
amusing,  but  a  useful  writer  ;  and  be 
brings  not  only  his  medical  science,  but 
his  knowledge,  as  a  Botanist  and  Natu- 
ralist, to  bear,  in  describing  what  he 
saw  in  his  changeful  tour. 

The  first  port  Mr.  Wilde  touches 
at,  is  Corunna.  After  giving  an  in- 
teresting description  of  that  town,  and 
hi  the  province  of  Gallicia — not,  of 
course,  neglecting  the  memorable  re- 
treat of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the 
battle  which,  after  ensuring  safety  to 
his  army,  ended  in  his  own  glorious 
death — the  following  describes  a  visit 
to  his  tomb :— - 

«  This  is  situated  on  a  raised  plot  of 
ground,  containing  about  an  acre,  the 
*  Campo  del  Carlos,'  betide  the  citadel, 
and  commandinf^  an  extensive  view  of 
the  bay  and  adjoining  heights. 

*(  The  monument  itself  is  of  white 
granite,  and  stands  in  the  centre,  chaste, 
simple,  and  architocturaU  At  each  corner 
of  the  tomb  is  a  small  braisa  howitzer, 
bearing  the  emblems  of  the  French  re- 
public, and  on  the  panel,  on  either  side, 
i»  the  inscription, 

TOHANNBS   MOORE, 

EXERCITUS   BaiTANNlCI   DUX 

PRiELIO  OCCISUS 

A.D.    1809. 

<<  The  ground  is  clothed  with  the  dwart* 
mallow,  and  a  row  of  aspen  poplars  »ur* 
rounds  the  enclosure  ;  their  stunted  heads, 
bowed  to  the  blast,  seemed  to  mourn  over 
the  tomb  of  the  departed  hero. 

<*  All  muAt  acknowledge  the  taste,  the 
fccliiiff,  and  the  generosity  of  the  gallant 
I^Iarshnl  who  raised  the  monument,  and 
pcQiied  tlie  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
u  fallen  enfmy.  Little  of  ofiemeuto  is, 
however,  required  by  the  Knglishman 
who  visits  it-l-iittle  to  be  written  of  th« 
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chararter  of  that  frreat  man,  who  died, 
as  he  lived,  gloriuui«ly — a  gallant  soldier, 
a  sincere  friend,  and  an  ornament  to  the 
country  that  gave  bim  birth  !'* 

Our  traveller  proceeds  to  Lisbon, 
with  which  he  is  not  in  love.  Like 
all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where 
the  people  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
dull  submissive  ignorance,  the  attempt 
to  revolutionize  them  and  give  them 
free  institutions  only  ends  in  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  contrive,  and  in- 
creased wretchedness  to  those  sub- 
mitted to  the  experiment — opens  the 
door  to  licentiousness,  cruelty,  and 
bloodshed — and  while  it  brings  into 
fearful  collision  infidelity  and  super- 
stition, real  liberty  and  true  religion 
mourn  over  a  contest,  in  which  they 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  to  which  there 
seems  no  likelihood  of  an  end.  In 
this  way,  in  liberalizing  the  grovernment 
of  Portugal,  poverty  has  come  over 
the  nobility,  and  misery  broods  over 
the  lower  classes ;  and  while  the  church 
has  been  spoliated,  no  one  seems  to  be 
bettered.  Portugal  seems  now  to  be 
in  that  state  in  which  England  would 
have  been  had  not  Henry  the  Eighth's 
spoliation  of  church  property  been 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
reformed  religion.  Bad  as  monkery 
is,  it  is  better  for  mankind  than  the 
sway  of  gangs  of  atheistical  robbers ; 
and  bad  as  popery  and  despotism  are, 
they  are  better  than  infidelity  and 
Jacobinism.  But  is  not  the  finger 
of  Almighty  justice  here,  visiting  the 
nations  that  have  forgotten  mercy  ? 
In  those  lands  where  the  accursed 
Inquisition  bore  sway,  we  find  that 
though  driven  out,  it  has  deposited 
some  deadly  poison — something  like  the 
shirt  of  Nessus  it  has  bequeathed  that 
still  arouses  its  wearers  to  madness. 
So  the  rulers  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
with  all  their  dependencies,  may  now 
rob  the  cruel  churchmen,  but  they  will 
not  reform  the  religion  of  a  people, 
who  may  be  licentious,  but  cannot  be 
free.  Alas  I  will  mankind  never  learn 
that  it  is  only  educated  minds  that 
can  enjoy  and  retain  freedom  ;  and 
if  the  manacles  are  knocked  off  the 
untaught  slave,  he  will — he  must,  use 
his  broken  fetters  to  knock  his  former 
master  down,  and  then  take  his  mis- 
chievous fling  like  a  wild  beast  broke 
loose  from  a  menagerie?      Here  is 


Mr.    Wilde's  description    of  a   once 
magnificent  Portuguese  convent  :^ 

**  We  continued  our  way  to  the  Penba 
convent,  which  tops  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  tiie  ranee ;  in  its  eyrie-like  position, 
it  bears  the  appearance  of  one  of  those 
small  turrets  that  jut  out  from  the  walls 
of  our  ancient  castles.  With  much  diffi- 
culty we  urged  our  donkeys  up  the  steep 
ascent  on  which  the  convent  stands;  the 
massive  gate  hRd  fallen  from  its  hinges— 
the  grass  had  prown  over  the  well-paved 
yard — the  garden-fence  had  been  lon^ 
since  demolished,  and  the  nettle  nod  the 
hemlock  had  choked  up  its  walks  and 
parterres.  No  burly  friar  came  to  bid 
us  M'elcome — no  lay-brother  ran  to  hold 
our  donkeys — and  altliough  it  was  the 
Sabbath  morning,  silence  and  desolation 
reigned  throughout. 

**  The  only  disturbers  of  its  solitude 
were  a  few  jark-daws,  that  cawed  and 
fluttered  round  the  chimney-tops,  scared 
at  our  loud  knocking,  which  reverberated 
through  tlie  buildincr;  and  some  straggling 
slieep,  whose  tinkling  bells  we  heard  as 
they  leaped  over  the  garden-wall  at  crar 
approach.  All  else  was  silent,  upon  a 
day  when  these  rocks  and  valleys  so  often 
rung  M'ith  *  the  toll  of  the  summoning 
bell,*  and  the  surrounding  peasantry  in 
their  gay  attire  filled  its  courts,  or  knelt 
before  its  altar,  for  wretchedness,  ruin, 
and  decay  have  taken  up  their  abode, 
where  for  so  many  years  peculiar  sanctity 
WHS  believed  to  dwell.  Our  uproar  for 
admi>sion  at  last  appeared  to  wake  its 
only  inmate,  a  wretched  old  woman,  who 
admitted  us,  after  a  reconnoitring  glance 
throuifh  one  of  the  side  windows.  .... 

**  The  door-way  is  of  the  old  round 
arch,  deeply  groined,  and  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  The  chapel  is  soiall,  and 
the  altar  is  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
most  elaborate  art;  it  reaches  to  the 
roof,  and  seems  large  for  the  size  of  the 
apartment.  All  is  going  fast  to  min, 
even  the  figures  of  saints  and  virgins  on 
the  altar  are  losing  their  tin>elled  finery, 
which  is  now  falling  to  rags,  and  the 
tabernacle  is  thrown  into  a  comer,  and 
mouldering  to  decay.  The  monks  them- 
selves have  been  driven  hence,  and  the 
whole  pile,  amongst  the  cloisters  and 
arcades  of  which  many  beautiful  spectnient 
of  Moorish  architecture  are  to  be  ioaod, 
wears  an  aspect  of  loneliness  that  lends 
Its  saddening  influence  even  to  the  casual 
visitor.  The  view  from  this  spot  is  most 
extensive  ;  beyond  Cintra,  and  the  woodad 
heights  of  Collares,  all  inland  appears  a 
bfowo,  barren  waste,  at  far  aa  the  tje 
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can  rMich ;  but  Maward»  the  proepect  It 
glorious.** 

Again>  of  the  famous  Cork  con- 
vent : — 

«  In  our  ride  over  the  mountains,  we 
passed  the  Cork  convent,  a  most  romantic 
spot,  and  so  hidden  among  the  rocks,  that 
you  see  nothing  of  it  till  you  get  between 
two  large  blocks  of  stone  that  form  the 
entrance.  Inside,  it  is  completely  covered 
with  the  rough  bark  of  the  cork  tree; 
the  simple  friars  had  decorated  the  altar, 
opposite  the  entrance,  with  pieces  of  china, 
broken  plates,  shells,  and  corals  from  the 
coast,  not  inaptly  resembling  a  baby-house 
— but  it,  too,  is  abandoned  to  neglect  and 
to  the  ruthless  hand  of  time.  Its  com- 
munity consisted  of  only  two  or  three 
capuchins,  the  last  remaining  of  whom, 
taking  the  strong  hint  afforded  by  the 
treatment  of  his  brethren  of  De  Pen  ha, 
decamped  with  the  plate  and  the  little 
treasure  belonging  to  his  house.  In  the 
garden  we  found  a  full-sized  figure  of  our 
Saviour  lying  on  its  face,  imbedded  in 
the  soft  earth,  and  the  crown  of  thorns, 
that  bound  its  brow,  in  one  of  the  ad- 
joining walks  1 !  A  few  short  years,  nay, 
almost  wumthM  ago,  this  figure  was  held 
to  be  the  most  sacred  in  Portugal,  and 
oone  of  the  peasantry  ever  went  to  their 
daily  work  without  paying  their  devotions 
to  it.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  for  the 
religion  of  such  a  land  ?  Religion  there 
is  none ;  infiildity  has  usurpt* d  the  place 
of  ignorance  and  blind  devotion,  and  now 
stalks  naked  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Peninsula,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  Portugal.  By  the  present 
constitution,  no  male  religious  houses  are 
permitted ;  all  priestly  orders  have  been 
aboUshed — the  monks  and  friars,  driven 
from  their  prinrely  establishments  to  live 
vpon  the  sum  of  one  and  sixpence  a- day, 
and  their  estates  and  lar^e  revenues  con- 
fiscated to  the  crown.  What  the  French 
Revolution  commenced,  and  Napoleon 
carried  on,  Don  Pedro,  and  the  glimmer- 
ing of  enlightenment  now  breaking  on 
this  land,  have  completed  It  is  in  con- 
templation to  do  away  with  the  different 
nunneries,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ample 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  helpless 
inmates,  before  such  a  measure  is  adopted; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  one 
which  will  be  hailed  with  the  truest  grati- 
tude by  every  signorita  in  Portugal. 

'*  The  parochial  clergy,  the  only  ones 
permitted  here,  have  little  influence  over 
the  people ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
■o  far  from  assisting  the  monks,  when 
driven  from  thahr  hornet,  thev  refused 
IhMH  Um  ntoimaritt  of  lift,  or  ttit  ihtl  ter 


of  a  cottage  roof;  and  this  to  men  befora 
whom  they  had  so  lately  knelt,  and  who 
exercised  over  them  a  spiritual  tyranny 
tolerated  or  known  in  .no  other  country. 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  become  of 
such  a  large  body  of  men,  who  had  no 
trade,  and  are  prohibited  from  following 
their  profession  ?  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  persons  like  these,  reared  in 
luxury,  and  living  on  the  bucks  of  Mafra, 
and  the  wines  of  Collares,  could  support 
themselves  on  two  pistiirines  a  day,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  of  them,  as  of  the  unjust 
steward,  that  by  their  liberality  they  made 
for  themselves  *  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness.*  Most  of  them  have 
left  Portugal ;  many  will  be  found  under 
the  banners  of  Don  Carlos,  having  ez« 
changed  the  church  quiescent  for  the 
church  militant;  and  not  a  few  in  Great 
Britain,  perhaps  within  the  walls  of 
Stoney hurst  or  Clongowes." 

Mr.  Wilde,  after  describing  the 
Portuguese  aristocracy  as  depressed 
and  impoverished — either  beggars  or 
exiles — and  declining  society  from 
disgust  at  the  unceremonious  depri- 
vation of  the  powers  and  honours  they 
heretofore  enjoyed,  thus  speaks  of 
Lisbon:— 

"  Of  the  buildings  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  in  *55,  some  fine  ruins  still 
remain;  among  the  rest,  the  Carmo, 
which  crowns  one  of  the  seven  hills  of 
Lisbon,  and  forms  a  striking  object  from 
the  parterres  of  the  Rua  Sl  RocIi.  It 
was  the  finest  specimen  of  architecture  in 
Portugal — the  lanceolated  gothic  One 
is  lost  in  amazement  to  see  the  row  of 
tall,  thin,  clustering  pillars,  which  divide 
the  nave  and  aisle,  still  standing,  while 
the  roof  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  many 
of  the  wails  shaken  to  their  foundation. 
What  a  ruin  it  would  be  in  England  I 
Here  it  is  a  filthy  saw-pit,  half  filled  with 
dirt  and  rubbish,  and  the  top  of  the 
splendid  doorway  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  street.  Beside  the  door  is  an  in* 
scription,  stating  it  to  have  been  con- 
secrated by  Bishop  Ambrosia,  in  J 523, 
and  beneath  this  is  a  small  cross,  under 
which  is  a  notice,  purporting  that  *  who- 
ever kissed  this  cross  should  have  an 
indulgence  of  many  days*— -the  reverence 
once  paid  to  it  was  such  as  to  wear 
away  the  stone  with  kisses— while  now 
the  mud  of  one  of  the  filthiest  street! 
in  Lisbon  so  covers  it,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  poke  away  this  nuisance  with  a  stick 
to  obtain  a  view  of  it. 

'*  I  may  with  justice  sum  up  a  descrip- 
UoD  of  this  place  in  the  faithful  and 
tntrgatic  liiiat  ap^liid  tA  CoVofi^M^  \(^ 
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Coleridge,  whose  nnine  will  soften  down 
the  asperities  that  might  otherwise  grato 
on  ears  polite — 

«  A  town  of  monks  unci  bones. 
And  pnvempnts  fanired  w'th  niuMeron««  sMnos, 
And  rug',  and  haar*,  and  hideous  wenches^ 
I  counted  two  and  setrenty  stenches. '• 

"  In  a  word,  the  city  is  worthy  of  a 
people  degraded  by  ignorance  and  the 
grossest  superstition.  Were  I  asked  for 
a  description  of  Portuguese  character,  I 
would  sny,  it  was  one  partaking  of  every 
bad  quality  belonging  to  a  native  of  the 
Peninsula,  without  one  of  those  redeeming 
virtues  which,  in  some  degree,  render 
interesting  and  valuable  the  character  of 
their  neighbours. 

*«  I  would  rather  turn  to  the  sunny 
side  of  the  picture,  and  conduct  the 
reader  to  any  thing  worth  seeing,  with- 
out his  being  assailed  by  any  of  tbe 
thousand  and  one  stinks  of  Lisbon.  By 
the  way,  talking  of  the  sunny  side  of  the 
picture,  I  may  observe  that  the  sunny 
side  of  the  streets  may  be  al>*ay8  known 
by  the  number  of  those  prehensile  opera- 
tions going  forward  in  the  windows  of 
both  rich  and  poor,  and  fully  accounting 
for  the  decrease  of  the  monkey  tribe, 
since  the  days  of  Beckford,  when  they 
were  hired  out  to  perform  those  little 
offices  upon  the  head  that  filial  piety  now 
takes  upon  itself.'* 

And  thus  of  its  climate  :— 

"  I  was,   I  confess,  disappointed  with 
the  city  of  Lisbon,  and  much  more  so 
with  its  climate,  which  was  to  us  very 
trying,    owing   to   the    great   transition 
from   heat  in   the   sunshine   to  cold   in 
the  shade.     The  intense  glare  and  daz- 
zling brightness  reflected  from  the  white 
houses  are  exceedingly  annoying  to  the 
sight,    and   apt   to   produce    head-ache. 
There  is  altogether  a  suffocating  feeling 
in  the  air,  that  is  particularly  distressing, 
even  to  a  person  in  iiealth— how  much 
more  so  must  it  be  to  an  invalid?     I 
know  of  few  diseases  relievable  by  the  air 
of  Lisbon,  principally  on  account  of  its 
variabiHty.      During   the   past   summer, 
the  thermometer  was  often  92°  in  the 
shade  on  board  some  of  our  vessels  in 
the  river,  and  the  next  day  it  would  sink 
to  73°.     So  marked  is  the  difference  here 
between  shade  and   sunshine,   that   you 
have  a  perfectly  different  Atmosphere  on 


either  side  of  your  konse — a  eompleta 
Russian  bath.  The  average  manmiim 
daily  heat  is  now  75*».** 

We  now  follow  our  trareHer  to 
Madeira,  with  which  he  seems  as 
much  in  love  as  he  has  heenjn  dis- 
like of  Lisbon.  The  jacht  drops 
anchor  at  Funchal,  and  thus  he  writes : 

*<  I  had  often  heard  and  read  of  ths 
beauty  of  this  place ;  but  it  fiw  surpaiMd 
all  idea   I  had  ever  formed  of  it  firoa 
description.     The  town   runs  along' tht 
edge  of  an  open  roadstead,  forming  bat  a 
shallow  indentation  in  the  line  of  coul, 
embosomed  in  limes  and  orange  groves 
coffee  plantations,  wide-spreading  bananas, 
and  thousands  of  the  rarest  plants  aad 
exotics.     The  bills  rise  in  terraces,  almost 
from  the  town,  clothed  with  Tines  and  ths 
roost    luxuriant    vegetation;    these   ars 
studded  with  the  lovely   qnintas  of  tks 
inhabitants  to  a  height  of  seveml  haodrsd 
feet.     A  striking  object  catches  the  ejs 
of  the  traveller,  the  Mount  Chureh ;  • 
large   white   building,    that  stands  sap- 
rounded  by  some  of  the  finest  renaUoos 
and  chesnut  trees,  at  an  immense  height 
above    the     town.       Behind     this,    tbs 
mountains  rise  still  higher,  clothed  witk 
verdure,  beautified  by  caacadesand  wattr- 
falls,  and  their  sides  torn   into   ravineib 
which  vary  the  landscape  by  thenr  deef 
black  shades,  alternating  with  the  bright- 
ness of  the  surrounding  foliage.** 

Again: — 

•*  Never  was  a  spot  more  formed  to 
cheer  the  sufferings  of  an  invalid,  to  heal 
the  wounded  spirit,  or  re-animate  tbs 
sinking  frame.  The  dry  and  balmy  air 
which  produces  this  never-ending  spriag, 
makes  the  step  buoyant,  and  raises  tks 
hopes  of  the  sufferer,  who  a  few  days  be- 
fore left  the  choking  fogs,  the  rains  sal 
chilly  damps  of  the  Thames  or  the  Mel- 
way.  Here  all  is  sunshine;  the  grass 
bananas,  with  their  beautiful  featbsiy 
tops,  tell  him  he  has  bid  farewell  to 
Europe ;  the  orange  trees  hold  out  to 
him  their  branches  laden  with  goUss 
fruit — 

'Green  all  the  year,  and  flruits  and  bl 

bhish 
In  social  sweetness  on  the  selfsame  boagk.* 


•  Lord  Dudley  in  his  recently  published  letters,  ngrces  with  our  author.  «  Fos 
never."  he  says.  "  saw  a  place  so  beggarly  or  nasty  as  Rome—nor  i,  except  oaa 
Lisbon  U  a  little  worse  than  Rome,  and  only  a  little,  and  it »  a  disgrace  to  avitas* 
man* 
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Plantations  of  coffee  trees  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  houses;  the  splendid  coral 
tree  hangs  over  his  head ;  and  the  snowy 
bells  of  the  tulip  tree  mingle  with  the 
scarlet  hibiscus.  If  he  wishes  for  exercise 
he  has  the  most  inviting  walks,  and  the 
most  tempting  shades  to  shelter  him  ; 
wide>spreading  plane  trees,  and  willows  of 
gigantic  growth,  bend  their  slender  arms 
over  the  streams  that  murmur  from  the 
hills.  If  be  leave  the  town,  and  begins 
to  ascend,  the  beauty  increases,  and  the 
•ea-view  opens  to  his  sight.  The  roads 
though  steep  are  well  paved,  and  the 
horses  trained  to  an  easy  pace.  On  one 
mde  of  the  road,  or  sometimes  both,  is  a 
little  channel  a  foot  broad ;  the  Levada, 
bjr  which  the  water  is  conducted  to  the 
different  plantations  from  the  hills,  mur- 
muring gently  as  it  ripples  by  his  side. 
He  rides  through  a  perfect  vineyard, 
where,  in  many  places,  the  vines  are 
carried  on  trellises  over  the  road,  and  the 
large  bunches  of  grapes  hang  within  his 
reach.  Hedges  of  geraniums,  fuschias, 
and  heliotropes,  border  those  narrow 
paths,  and  shade  him  from  the  sun; 
myriiids  of  insects  with  golden  wings  sip 
the  nectar  from  those  delicate  flowers, 
and  add  the  music  of  their  tiny  M'ings  to 
the  melody  of  the  surrounding  wood- 
lands." 

The  following  is  a  description  of 
what  the  interior  of  this  delightful 
Island  affords  :«- 

«  Emerging  from  the  valley  of  the 
garden,  and  proceeding  through  the  village 
1  soon  collected  a  troop  of  guides,  who 
each  disputed  for  the  honor  of  conducting 
the  Signor  Inglese  to  the  Coural.  I  was 
led  to  the  top  of  the  hill  surmounting  the 
Garden,  the  guide  assumed  a  mysterious 
air,  and  holding  my  horse  by  the  bridle— 
lo  !  the  Coural  opened  to  view — so  sud- 
denly, indeed,  that  I  started  back  in 
horror  at  finding  myself  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice  1334  feet  in  depth.  This 
immense  abyss  stretches,  like  a  diorama, 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  across  the  island. 
It  is  a  series  of  valleys  inclosed  on  all 
tides  by  enormous  perpendicular  preci- 
picee,  some  of  which  are  the  principal 
heighti  of  Madeira,  as  Pico  Grande,  the 
Tarhinias,  the  Pico  Ruivo,  5446  feet  in 
elevation,  the  bottom  and  sides  being  a 
forest  of  the  noblest  trees.  The  height 
of  the  surrounding  mountains — the  roar- 
ing torrents  which  dash  through  the  hills 
—the  asure  sky,  and  the  wild  sublimity 
of  the  sooty  have  justly  procured  for  it  the 
title  of  the  Switzerland  of  Madeira, 
From  the  placo  where  I  ttoodi  the  white 
Vol.  XV, 


cottages  that  sprinkle   the  bottom  look 
like  so  many  egg-shells,  and  the  stream 
that  swept  through  the  valley,  and  the 
rivulets  upon  the  mountain  sides  appeared 
so  many  veins  of  molten  silver  as  the  sun 
glistened  on  their  changing  surfaces.     I 
know  not  how  long  I  might  have  remained 
fixed  in  admiration  of  this  scene,  had  not 
my  guides,  each  supplicating  for  a  pistarine, 
reminded  me  that  I  had  still  farther  to  go. 
«  We  reached  the  bottom  just  as  the 
declining'sun  had  thrown  one-half  of  the 
Coural  into  shade.     It  is  rich  in  every 
species  of  vegetation,  and  although  2080 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  vine 
produces  good   wine.     The   Coural  des 
Frieras,  or'sheepfold  of  the  nuns,*  is  so 
called  from  its  retired  lonely  situation, 
and  being  a  place  of  security  to  send  the 
women  and  defenceless  to  in  case  of  invasion. 
In  the  centre  of  the  valley  stands  the  small 
chapel  of  the  Liberamenti  upon  a  rising 
knoll — a  pleasing  object  in  that  wild  and 
beautiful  spot.     There  is  something  in 
basaltic  scenery  calculated  to  inspire  awe ; 
I  never  felt  it  more  than  to-day,  on  look- 
ing round  me  in  this  noble  amphitheatre, 
from   which   there    seemed  no    possible 
outlet,  and  whose  hanging  crags  and  per- 
pendicular walls  seemed  as  if  they  would 
momentarily  crumble  and  crush  you  in 
their  ruin.     It  is  a  spot  whose  scenic 
beauty  defies  alike  the  pencil  and  the 
pen.*' 

As  a  medical  man^  Mr.  Wilde  gives 
this  dictum,  as  to  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate^ 

«  The  value  of  Madeira  as  a  climate 
suitable  to  invalids,  is  daily  more  appre- 
ciated, because  becoming  better  known  ; 
and  the  numbers  this  year  can  hardly  find 
accommodation.  Besides  hotels  and 
boarding  houses,  families  (many  of  whom 
are  now  resident  here)  can  purchase 
houses  for  the  winter  season,  although  at 
rather  a  dear  rate.  These  can  be  had 
either  in  the  town  itself,  or  in  some  of  the 
beautiful  suburban  retreats,  which,  if  not 
situated  at  too  great  an  elevation,  will  be 
found  very  advantageous.  Unless  for 
those  who  ^o  early  in  the  season,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  write  beforehand,  in  order 
to  procure  good  accommodation.  So 
great  was  the  demand  last  year,  that  the 
Portuguese,  as  might  be  expected,  took 
advantage  of  it  to  raise  the  prices  of  their 
houses.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
some  enterprising  merchant  has  not 
erected  a  number  of  small  comfortable 
dwellings  in  the  different  sheltered  spotc 
near  the  town,  or  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cama  de  Loboe,  for  the  reception  of 
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inralids,  who  amounted  with  their  friends 
last  year,  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  : 
•nd  they,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
all  English.  Various  opinions  have  been 
expressed  regarding  the  companitive 
merits  of  this  island;  but  I  think  both 
medical  men  and  those  who  have  tried  it 
themselves  must  now  acknowledge  that 
we  have  no  European  climate  that  can  in 
any  way  be  compared  with  it,  or  that 
affords  the  same  advantages  that  it  does 
as  a  winter  residence  for  invalids,  more 
especially  since  steam  has  brought  it  within 
a  few  days  voyage  of  England.  Even 
for  those  who  can  well  afford  the  expense 
it  is  a  serious  thing  for  invalids,  especially 
for  females,  to  resign  their  home  and 
friends  in  search  of  a  milder  atmosphere, 
and  few  places  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  will  compensate,  by  the  benefits 
they  afford,  for  the  comforts  of  the  one, 
or  the  endearments  of  the  other.  But  if 
such  there  be,  I  am  constrained  to  say» 
that  place  is  Madeira.'* 

Xhere  i«  one  great  objection  after 
all  to  this  island — it  is  a  land  of 
monkery  and  misrule;  the  following 
is  a  specimen  of  the  withering  effects 
of  constrained  celibacy,  a  single  pencil- 
ling taken  from  out  of  its  portfolio  of 
misery : — 

"  Few  strangers  that  come  to  Madeira, 
but  visit  the  nun  that  so  captivated  Cole- 
ridge, and  whose  sad  history  every  one 
here  is  acquainted  with.  It  is  short,  but 
eventful.  How  eventful  is  the  life  of 
woman  !  The  parents  of  Maria  resided 
in  the  island;  she  was  the  youngest  and 
fairest  of  several  daughters,  and  like 
Cinderella  of  old,  suffered  from  the  envy 
and  unkindness  of  her  less  lovely  sisters, 
and  though  without  the  aid  of  any  good 
fairy  to  turn  a  pumpkin  into  a  coach  and 
six,  and  a  rat  into  a  coachman,  some  old 
and  rich  relative,  pitying  her  unhappiness 
lei't  her  a  handsome  fortune.  This  instead 
of  removing,  increased  her  misery,  and,  to 
fly  the  wretchedness  of  her  heartless 
home,  she  yielded  to  the  urgings  of  her 
unnatural  kindred,  and  took  the  veil 
while  still  almost  a  child.  Long  time 
had  not  elapsed  till  the  constitution  was 
proclaimed  in  Portugal,  and  an  order  of 
the  Cortes  arrived  permitting  all  nuns 
who  chose,  to  leave  their  convents  and  to 
marry.  Many  recluses  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege,  and  again  mixed  in  the 
society  of  Punchal ;  and  amidst  that  gay 
and  elegant  assemblage,  none  was  more 
admired  than  Maria.  Graceful,  beautiful 
and  young,  for  she  was  only  eighteen, 
the  could  not  kmg  remain  without  fuitora. 


She  had  many ;  and  though  it  is  said  tht 
sisterhood  leave  outside   their    cooYttt 


walls,  the  world,  its  follies  and  its 
its  joys  and  its  sorrows — the  ties  of  kin- 
dred, and  the  affections  of  the  heart;  yet 
there  were  many  whose  natural  feelings 
were  not  dead,  hut  only  slept,  and  now, 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  religious  despotism 
the  vine-like  properties  of  fair  womanli 
heart  would  (as  might  be  ex|>ected)  sooo 
find  some  object  round  which  to  twine 
the  tendrils  of  its  new-bom  affecUons. 
A  young  officer,  then  quartered  in  Madeira 
wooed  and  won  the  heart  of  the  fair 
Maria.  It  was  soon  known  that  they 
were  to  be  united,  and  all  looked  with  aa 
approving  smile  on  the  approachinf^  nup- 
tials of  the  well-matched  pair.  To  tie 
maiden  all  was  joy,  sunshine  and  felicity ; 
and  as  she  roved  with  her  happy  lover 
through  the  vineyards,  the  orange  grovti^ 
and  the  quintas  of  her  native  island,  the 
prospect  of  happiness  that  opened  to  her 
through  the  rista  of  futurity  cast  a  veil 
over  the  hardships  of  the  past.  She 
forgot  her  early  sufferings.  The  day  before 
the  nuptials  were  to  be  soleraniied,  a 
vessel  arrived  from  Lisbon,  bringing  the 
sad  intelligence  that  the  Cortet  bad 
revoked  their  decree,  and  that  all  nnns 
should  return  to  their  convents.  Great 
was  the  sympathy  for  poor  Maria;  her 
gaiety  and  light-heartedness — her  extreme 
simplicity,  gentleness,  and  beauty,  had 
won  for  her  the  love  and  the  esteem  of 
all  in  Funchal,  particularly  the  Englisk. 
There  was  no  resource.  Her  head  was 
again  shorn  of  its  silken  locks,  and  her 
gray,  yet  simple  attire,  exchanged  for  Uii 
dark  robe,  the  girdle,  and  the  veiU 


«*  Poor  thing !  Her  very  smile 
that  told  the  heart  was  ill  at  eaae,  for 
mouldering  hope,  the  blight  of  early  sornm 
and  the  never-ceasing  canker  of  aa- 
answered  love,  had  spread  its  mildew  o'tt 
a  brow,  so  late  lit  up  by  hope,  aov 
clouded  by  despair.  ** 

The  yacht  now  spreads  her  aail  for 
Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Canary  isUndii 
that  lifts  its  lofty  peak  14000  feet  abort 
the  sea,  and  visible  as  it  is  on  tmrj 
side  within  a  circle  of  200  miles,  it 
forms  the  great  landmark  and  ■omt- 
times  the  great  beacon  liRht,  of  tbt 
Atlantic  ocean.  Mr.  Wilde  and  hii 
friends  venture  at  a  most  unseasonablt 
time  of  year  and  contrary  to  the  adviet 
of  the  most  experienced,  to  ascend  thii 
loftiest  of  all  insular  monntuns,  and 
after  no  small  trouble  are  taooeftfU; 
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they  pass  through  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Oratava. 

**  We  reached  the  summit  at  half-past 
eight  o'clock,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to 
crawl  to  the  highest  pinnacle  upon  the 
wall  of  the  crater,  on  the  south-east  point, 
whence  it  elopes  on  both  sides  towards 
the  west.  This  solfatarn  (or  half-extin- 
guished  Tolcano)  was  more  active  than 
usual  this  morning;  large  wreathes  of 
smoke  proceeding  from  numerous  cavities 
and  cracks  in  the  bowl  of  the  crater. 
This  was  smaller  than  we  expected  not 
being  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  the 
widest  part;  shallow,  and  the  edge  very 
irregular,,  of  an  oval  shape,  having  a 
margin  of  dense  whitish  lava.  We  de- 
■cended  into  it,  and  found  the  opening, 
from  whence  the  smoke  issued,  was  near 
UiM  sooth-west  corner,  encased  with  the 
most  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur.  On 
opening  up  these  with  a  stick,  we  found 
them  enlarged  into  little  chambers, 
encrusted  with  the  same  crystals,  the  sub. 
stance  on  which  they  rest  being  a  kind  of 
mortar,  crumbling  in  the  fingers,  but 
hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Some 
of  these  crystals  are  singularly  beautiful, 
of  the  greatest  brilliancy  of  colour,  and 
varying  from  a  deep  golden  orange  to  the 
palest  straw  colour.  The  largest  of  these 
holes  was  about  the  size  of  my  two  fists; 
from  this,  and  two  or  three  others  similar 
a  lond  boiling  noise  was  heard,  even 
when  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  crater. 
Larire  fissures  intersect  the  crater  in 
different  directions;  the  crust  between 
them  vibrates  under  the  foot,  and  pro- 
duces a  hollow  sound.  Besides  the  sulphur 
encrusting  round  the  chinks  and  holes, 
large  quantities,  also  crystalized,  occur 
both  within  and  outside  the  crater,  formed 
in  little  nuclei  embedded  in  a  compact 
and  glistening  white  substance.  The 
fame  or  smoke,  is  of  a  dense  whitish 
appearance,  and  quantities  of  a  watery 
Tapour  proceed  out  of  the  larger  holes : 
but  although  the  sulpherous  vapour  is  so 
much  complained  of,  and  that  some  of  onr 
party  suffered  from  it,  I  was  able  to 
-remain  in  it  fully  five  minutes.  The 
thermometer  when  plunged  into  one  of 
these,  rose  to  90o, 

The  view  that  awaited  us  on  the  sum- 
mit amply  repaid  us  for  all  the  toils  of  the 
ascent.  The  morning  was  beautifully 
clear,  and  without  a  cloud;  the  finest 
that  had  occnred  since  onr  arrival.  The 
whole  island  of  Teneriffe  lay  in  the  most 
Tivid  manner  like  a  map  at  our  feet,  with 
its  white  towers,  its  vine-clad  valleys,  and 
pine-crowned  hills. 

M  ImiiMditltlj  around  the  Peak,  the 


mountains  form  a  number  of  concentric 
circles,  each  rising  in  successive  heights, 
and  having  it  as  a  centre.  It  is  this 
appearance  that  has  not  inaptly  gained 
for  it  the  simile  of  a  town  with  its  fosses 
and  bastions.  These  are  evidently  the 
walls  of  former  craters,  on  the  ruins  of 
which  the  present  has  been  reared.  What 
a  fire  must  have  come  from  the  first  of 
these,  which  enclosed  a  space  of  so  many 
leagues !  Or  again,  how  grand  the  illu- 
mination that  once  burst  forth  from  the 
place  whereon  we  stood,  a  height  of  nearly 
13,000  feet,  and  which  it  is  calculated 
would  serve  as  a  beacon  at  a  distance  of 
200  miles  at  sea  on  every  side.  The 
crater  or  circle  next  below  us  appears  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  Estanza  des 
Inglises,  10,000  feet. 

**  There  are  a  number  of  smaller  cones 
scatterred  irregularly  over  the  island; 
their  red  blistered  summits  glance  in  the 
sun  like  so  many  molehils  ;  the  largest  is 
towards  the  west,  it  rises  to  a  great  height 
and  is  the  most  elevated  point  on  the 
island  next  to  the  Peak  itself.  Towards 
Santa  Cruz  the  marks  of  recent  volcanic 
action  become  less,  the  stratification  more 
perfect.  There  is  less  appearance  of  lava 
or  pumice,  and  the  basalt  assumes  more  of 
the  columnar  form.  We  could  perfectly 
distinguish  the  few  vessels  that  lay  opposite 
the  port  of  Oratava,  a  direct  distance  of 
thirteen  miles,  while  the  ascent  is  calcu- 
lated at  about'  thirty.  So  clear  was  the 
atmosphere,  that  our  friends  at  the  port 
could  distinguish  us  distinctly  with  the 
glass.  They  had  been  anxiously  looking 
out  for  us,  and  hoped,  more  than  expected 
our  accomplishing  the  ascent.  The 
Archipelago  of  the  Canaries  seemed  as  if 
stretched  at  our  feet ;  Grand  Canary  was 
particularly  plain,  being  immediately 
beneath  the  sun.  Pal  ma  and  Gomera 
seeme4  so  near  that  you  could  almost 
grasp  them  in  your  hand :  and  far  away 
in  the  distance,  Heiras  seemed  to  mingla 
with  the  horizon.** 

Mr.  Wilde  next  describes  his  visit 
to  Gibraltar,  and  then  proceeds  to 
Algiers ;  the  description  of  what  he 
saw  there  does  not  speak  favourably  of 
French  domination.  The  French  cer- 
tainly are  neither  humane  conquerors 
nor  careful  colonists ;  in  the  latter  cap». 
city,  thev  have  invariably  failed  of  sue* 
cess,  and  though  often  attempting  and 
being  in  the  b^^ning  very  vigorous  in 
prosecuting  their  schemes ;  yet,  wanting 
that  patience  and  passive  fortitude  so 
essential  to  new  settlers,  and  moreover 
never  being  content  with  Beouring  what 
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they  have  attained,  before  they  rushed 
to  grasp  at  more,  they  have  signally 
&iled  ;  and  Canada,  Louisina,  Brazil, 
and  Made^ascar,  not  to  speak  of  India, 
exhibit  the  Gauls  more  as  locusts 
alighting  on  a  land  to  eat  up  every 
green  herb,  than  as  hives  of  industrious 
bees,  using  its  flowers  without  abusing, 
accumulating  for  themselves  but  not 
destroying  for  all  others.  We  have 
only  room  to  give  (though  elsewhere 
Mr.  Wilde  more  largely  describes  the 
town  and  inhabitants  of  Algiers,)  the 
following  brief  sketch : — 

**  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  yisit 
the  markets  early.  Independent  of  the 
productions  of  the  country  there  exhibited 
it  shows  more  of  the  life  and  character  of 
a  nation  than  any  other  place  I  am 
acquainted  with.  The  daily  market  is 
held  in  the  Grand  Place,  and  presents  a 
g^oup  of  motley  figures  unequalled,  with 
the  jabbering  of  the  negressesand  monkeys 
—the  two-penny  shows — Genoese  boys 
grinding  hurdy-gurdies— toy  bazaars-^ 
gaming-tables— mingled  with  Arabs, 
Bedawees,  Kabyles,  and  Jewish  shoe- 
blacks— through  all  which  the  Moor 
stalks  with  the  utmost  gravity  and 
contempt. 

«  Fish  are  in  great  quantity,  and  fruit 
and  game  plenty  at  present.  The  vege- 
tables are  some  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw ; 
caulifiowers  of  a  size  that  would  not  be 
credited  by  our  English  gardeners,  and 
the  oranges  of  Bleda,  are,  I  believe,  the 
largest  any  where  to  be  found." 

And  then  in  order  to  show  what  a 
hold  these  French  colonists  have  got 
of  the  country  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing:— 

'<  We  rode  out  to  the  settlement  of 
Del-Abreem,  or  Deli  Ibrahim,  the  prin- 
cipal attempt  made  at  colonization  by  the 
French.  Some  of  the  roods  about  Alters 
are  admirably  constructed,  particularly 
those  leading  towards  Dowera  and  Bou- 
faric;  they  are  made  on  the  English  plan 
of  Macadamization,  and  do  great  credit  to 
their  engineer,  the  late  Col.  Le  Merci, 
and  are  the  only  works  of  permanent 
utility  made  throughout  the  country  by 
the  Frenchy  since  their  arrival  seven 
years  ago. 

«« Our  track  lay  through  a  fine  open 
country  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town,  which  is  hilly  and  intersected 
by  deep  valleys  and  ravines.  The  soil  is  a 
rich  dark  loam ;  but  little,  I  may  say 
notkmg,  hu  been  yet  done  by  improved 


cultivation  to  try  its  powers.  The  core  is 
now  tolerably  well  up,  but  speaks  little  for 
its  mode  of  culture,  as  the  plough  still  in 
use  is  the  original  rude  implement  of  the 
Arab,  a  simple  beam  and  coulter  attached 
to  a  cross-stick,  which  is  tietl  to  the  beam, 
the  same  in  fact  as  that  used  in  Gallida. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  subsoil,  often 
the  most  valuable,  is  ikever  turned  up.  So 
much  could  be  effected  by  clearing,  dnin- 
ing,  and  all  the  modem  improvements  in 
agriculture,  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  could 
be  made  as  productive  as  any  land  in 
England.  The  only  perfect  meadows  I 
saw  since  leaving  home  were  in  this  dajli 
ride.  The  French  are  neither  an  asricat 
tural  nor  a  commercial  people,  and  £e  few 
cultivators  here  are  Spaniards  from  Majoitt 
and  Minorca,  and  some  Maltese.  Whst 
a  splendid  country  it  would  now  be  with 
English  capital,  Scotch  overseers,  and 
Irish  labourers* 

'*  This  small  colony  of  Del-Abreem  is 
not  in  a  very  fiourishing  condition ;  the 
few  wooden  houses  are  in  the  moat  wietcbed 
state,  the  roofs  decayed,  and  the  surround- 
ing pailings  broken  down.  It  isundertbe 
protection  of  a  strong  garrison  of  1500 
swauvcs  and  spahees ;  and  two  forts,  oa 
each  of  which  are  three  field-pieces.-^ 
With  all  this,  a  band  of  Arab  cavaliy, 
belonging  to  Abd-el-Kadir,  prince  of 
Maskara,  made  a  descent  not  twelve  months 
ago  from  the  mountains,  rushed  in  duriig 
the  broad  day  light,  and  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  colonists ;  and  this 
within  five  miles  of  Algiers  11** 

The  following  is  a  summarr  of  what 
the  French  have  done  for  Algiers  • 

r  «  They  have  now  been  in  posse wioa 
eight  years,  during  which  time  they  have 
put  a  new  lantern  on  the  light-house,  made 
one  or  two  roads,  widened  a  few  of  tht 
streets,  and  erected  a  small  pillar  opposili 
the  lazaretto,  to  commemorate  their 
glorious  victory ! ! 

«  Confidence  has  not  been  restored ; 
there  is  no  faith  between  them  and  the 
natives,  no  intercourse  whatever  with  the 
interior." 

Wc  wish  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Wilde 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  visit  the 
whole  African  coast,  from  Algiers  to 
Egypt.  We  would  especially  desi- 
derate  for  him  as  an  Irishman  a  journey 
through  the  Beylicks  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  which  though  often  Yisited»and 
though  some  of  their  antiquities  have 
been  well  described  by  that  accom- 
plished traveller  Sir  Grenville  Temple; 
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jetf  as  we  know  that  there  was  a  long 
and  uninterrupted  communication  he< 
tween  Carthage  and  Ireland,  it  may 
bo  expected  that  there  are  remains  and 
inscriptions  in  that  land  once  the 
centre  of  the  empire  of  the  daughter 
of  Tyre,  that  might  be  found  similar  to 
our  Celtic  monuments,  and  throw 
light  on  the  connexion  between  the 
two  nations.  Surely  there  must  be 
some  Carthaginian  inscriptions  yet  to  be 
met  with,  something,  that  woidd  verify 
the  long  contested  point,  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  Punic  and  Celtic 
languages,  the  proof  of  which,  if  it  can 
be  so  called,  now  rests  on  a  disputed 
passage  of  Plautus.  Mr.  Wilde  after 
stoppmg  at  Malta  for  a  short  time, 
enters  the  harbour  of  Alexandria, 
which  opens  its  bosom  on  this  low 
coast,  and  affords  its  safe  haven, 
amidst  all  that  is  dreary  and  barren. 
As  we  have  already  in  our  Magazine 
given  Dr.  Wilde's*  description  of 
Cleopatra's  Needles,  and  his  proposi- 
tion to  remove  one  of  them,  being 
a  gift  from  the  Pacha,  to  form  a 
military  or  naval  monument  in  Lon- 
don, we  shall  say  nothing  further 
here.  Every  thing  about  Alexandria 
exhibits  the  mighty  efforts  which  that 
extraordinary  man  who  now  governs  a 
large  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
IB  making,  to  render  Egypt  great  and 
powerful,  if  not  happy.  The  latter 
state  does  not,  it  seems,  much  trouble 
his  calculations,  for  his  determination 
is  to  drive  the  people  into  industry,  and 
against  their  inclinations  make  them  his 
subordinates  in  attaining  power.  Does 
he  want  manufactories  ? — he  drives  the 
people  into  his  factory  lofts.  Does  he 
"want  to  connect  Alexandria  with  the 
Nile  ? — he  forces  himdreds  of  thousands 
to  assemble,  and  they  must  excavate  and 
carry  away  the  soil  without  tools  being 
provided  them,  just  as  the  Hebrews  of 
old  should  make  bricks  without  being 
supplied  with  straw.  Nay,  more — 
does  he  want  medical  men  for  his  fleets 
or  military  hospitals  ? — does  he  want 
engineers,  or  surveyors,  or  ship- 
builders ?— he  must  first  catch  them,  and 
then  train  them,  as  we  would  catch  a 
parrot  or  a  bullfinch,  and  then  teach  it 
to  speak  or  pipe.  Observe  the  conse- 
quences of  this  unnatural  and  forced 
attempt  at  making  a  country  great ;  or. 


as  it  may  be  better  said,  of  blowing  up 
into  magnificence  an  ambitious  despot. 

*<  Nearly  all  the  young  men  you  meet 
are  blind  of  an  eye,  generally  the  right 
one,  and  have  lost  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand  ;  this  act  of  mutilation  is  done 
by  themselves  to  avoid  the  conscription. 
I  have  known  them,  on  hearing  the  talfyho 
of  the  conicription  officers,  deliberately 
redden  a  pointed  stick  in  the  fire  and 
thrust  it  into  the  eye.  At  Cairo  a  little 
boy,  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  who 
worked  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel,  on 
being  informed  by  way  of  joke  that  the 
officers  of  the  Basha  were  approaching, 
ran  most  heroically  to  a  trowel,  placed  it 
on  his  finger,  while  his  sister,  still  younger, 
chopped  it  off  with  a  stone  I  He  bore  it 
without  a  murmur,  and  held  it  up  as  a 
trophy  of  no  ordinary  conquest.  The 
thumb  of  one  of  our  crew  was  still  raw 
from  a  similar  operation ;  and  what  with 
the  effects  of  the  ophthalmia,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  conscription,  there  will  soon 
appear  a  cyclopean  population." 

The    following   is    Mr.    Wilde's 
description  of  Curo : — 

"  But  we  hasten  to  the  '  queen  of  cities,* 
whose  thousand  domes  and  minarets  are 
now  rising  through  the  vista  of  wide- 
spreading  palms,  feathery  bananas,  and 
groves  of  carobs  and  acacias.  The  inter- 
vening ground,  of  about  a  mile,  is  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  corn,  interspersed 
with  groves  of  limes  and  orange  trees,  and 
the  road,  raised  some  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding level,  to  preserve  it  from  the 
inundation,  is  bordered  by  a  row  of  carob 
and  acacias,  which,  when  full  grown,  will 
much  improve  the  approach.  The  citadel 
forms  a  prominent  object  in  the  centre  of 
this  immense  city,  thrown  into  relief  by 
the  black  wall  of  the  Mokattam  mountains 
which  rise  behind  it.  This  entrance  to 
the  city  presents  a  most  animated  scene* 
and  such  as  can  be  beheld  only  in  the 
greatest  thoroughfare  of  the  east:  long 
files  of  camels ;  whole  hareems  of  hermeti- 
cally  veiled  women,  seated  cross-legged  on 
their  donkeys,  and  attended  by  their  sable 
guardians;  Turkish  nobles  on  their 
magnificent  horses,  preceded  by  their  pipe- 
bearer,  and  followed  by  a  tribe  of  servants; 
Arab  sheykhs;  men  of  all  the  diflforent 
nations  of  Europe,  travellers  like  our- 
selves, or  settlers  in  the  land ;  each  in  his 
different  avocation,  and  mingling  with  the 
ragged,  dirty  Fellah,  and  the  well-clad 


*  It  has  been  lately  asserted  by  Mr.  Mioa,  a  Frenchman,  resident  at  Alezaadria.^ 
that  Pompey's  Pillar,  and  Cleopatra's  Needles,  are  composed  o(%x^<»a2Lc«i&WDL\i» 
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•oldier,  para  and  repass  in  endless  variety, 
or  tbron)(  tumultuously  to  tlie  narrow 
gates  that  lead  to  the  interior.  Imme- 
diately outside  the  town,  we  were  shown 
the  house  in  which  Kleher  was  assassinated. 
Passing  a  few  narrow  streets  we  presently 
arrived  at  the   Esbekeyah,  a  handsome 

3uare,  formed,  it  is  said,  in  the  shape  of 
apoleon*s  hat,  and  surrounded  by  a  canal 
into  which  the  Nile  is  admitted  during  the 
overflow.  The  raised  walks  are  orna- 
mented with  some  handsome  trees,  which 
when  full  grown,  will  form  a  cool  and 
really  beautiful  promenade.  The  streets 
are  wider  and  much  better  than  those  of 
Alexandria  or  Algiers;  and  the  lattice- 
work which  covers  the  windows  is  light, 
elegant,  and  tasteful.  Some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Saracenic  architecture  present 
themselves  in  the  different  gates  and 
mosques ;  the  brown  stone  of  which  they 
are  formed  give  them  a  sombre  hue,  to 
relieve  which,  Arab  taste  has  painted  them 
with  red  stripes  and  spots. 

**  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  citadel 
is  certainly  most  splendid,  and  here  it  was 
that  we  first  felt  we  were  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  for  from  its  summit  we  first  beheld 
those  mysterious  monuments  of  the  past, 
the  pyramids.  Those  of  Geza,  the  nearest 
and  largest,  although  nine  mHes  distant, 
appear  to  be  not  more  than  half  a  mile ; 
beyond  them,  the  immense  desert  mingles 
with  the  horizon ;  and  those  of  Sakara 
and  Dashoor  rise  in  the  distance,  the  Nile 
winding  by  their  feet ;  behind  lis  the  dark 
Mokattam  rocks ;  beneath  us  Cairo,  the 
hum  and  bustle  of  its  thousand  tongues 
ascending  through  the  still  air.  Out>ide 
the  city,  on  the  one  side,  is  a  plain  of 
whitened  modern  sepulchres,  animated  by 
the  many  bands  of  mourning  friends, 
bearing  to  their  last  home  the  remains  of 
the  hundreds  who  die  daily  in  this  vast 
city.  On  the  other  hand  rise  up  the 
tombs  of  the  Memlook  sooltans,  crowned 
by  the  fret-work  domes  of  their  splendid 
mosques  and  slender  minarets.  These 
are  surrounded  by  the  desert,  and  near  to 
them  was  situated  the  encampment  of  the 
Mekka  pilgrimage,  where  three  thousand 
tents  glittered  in  the  sunshine,  and  up- 
wards of  20,000  persons  of  all  ages  and 
•exes  were  congregated  before  their  final 
departure  for  the  tomb  of  the  prophet.'* 

The  mosques,  the  bazaars,  the  French 

quarter^  and  the  different  palaces,  hos- 

pit&lsy     and    factories,     finished     by 

Mohammed  Alee,  are  described  in  a 

very  graphic  manner.     But  we  must 

proceed  to  the  pyramids,  and  it  would 

appear,  from  what  follows,  that  to  entviY 

a  pyramid  is  a  task  more  &t  iot  a  \\)m 


wirey  Irishman  that  for  a  fki  and  burly 
John  Bull ;  but  before  he  enters,  we 
must  give  his  picture  of  the  scenery. 

«  We  are  now  upon  the  Tast  Lybiaa 
desert,  the  fertile  plains  of  Eg^ypt  to  oar 
left,  the  pyramids  of  Geza  behind  ai| 
those  of  Dashoor  and  Sakara  in  front,  and 
raised  a  considerable  height  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile  by  a  ledge  of  rock  that 
runs  parallel  with  the  fertile  land. 

<*,This  wall  of  rock  is  partly  covered 
with  the  sand  which,  rising  in  a  crest 
above  it,  and  in  some  places  presenting  an 
undulating  surface,  as  it  bounds  over  the 
barrier,  gives  it  the  remarkable  appear- 
ance of  one  vast  rolling  swell  suddenly 
arrested  in  its  onward  course  to  swallow 
up  the  land,  which  smiles  beneath  it  in 
all  the  luxuriance  of  liatare's  richett 
clothing. 

"  Were  I  to  offer  an  opinion  of  my 
own  I  should  say  that  this  rock  onoi 
formed  the  enclosure  of  a  vast  dty  that 
extended  all  along  the  plain,  between  the 
P3rramids  and  the  river ;  and  should  any 
wealthy  or  enterprising  traveller  attempt 
to  clear  away  some  of  the  sand  that  now 
covers  its  face,  at  one  or  two  points,  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  judging 
from  what  I  saw  at  Sakara,  that  maay 
tombs  and  excavations  would  be  disco- 
vered, as  it  is  more  than  conjecture  that 
the  catacombs  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  pyramids.  It  may  be  in  sooe 
secret  or  traditionary  knowledge  of  this 
kind  that  originates  the  story  told  by  the 
Arabs,  of  there  being  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage all  along  from  the  chambers  of 
Sakara  to  the  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

«  The  whole  of  the  ground  I  now  reda 
over  presented  a  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle ;  for  miles  it  is  literally  streivu  ofcr 

with  the  sacking  of  the  torobe remaias 

of  human  bones  and  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, which  since  their  exposure  to  lirhl 
have  become  intensely  white,  but  exces- 
sively friable,  crumbling  in  the  fingen; 
quantities  of  linen,  pieces  of  brokee 
mummy  cases,  and  bits  of  blue  crockeiT 
ware.  The  whole  plain  is  covered  wHli 
heaps  of  rubbish,  like  mole-hillsi  thrown 
up  from  the  tombs,  which  have  been 
opened  by  the  Arabs  for  the  sake  of  thdr 
contents." 

His  first  visit  is  to  the  pyramid  of 
Sackara. 

«  This  pyramid,  though  formed  on  tht 

t'j^^  ol  \Nx««ft  ^\.  Qi«n&  is  somewhat  diflar- 

«uti  va  «i\«i:^i2^  ^Y)^MMkR^^^^ai^^^||. 
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rently  coDitructed  in  steps,  five  of  which 
appear  above  the  sands,  each  step  upwards 
of  twenty-five  feet  high;  what  the  real 
elevation  of  this  pyramid  was  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  as  the  entrance  which,  like  all  the 
rest,  is  .on  the  north  side,  and  was  very 
likely  about  the  centre  of  the  mass,  is  now 
Mveral  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding ground.     The  sand  must  have 
covered  up  the  greater  part  of  it,  as  even 
in  Pocock*s  time  there  were  six  ranges  of 
steps,  and  that  which  was  above  ground 
in  his  day,  is  now  far  below  the  surface ; 
either  this   monument   has   never   been 
finished,  or  much  more  than  the  coating 
has  been  torn  off.     The  entrance  to  tiiis 
pyramid  is  seldom  made,  and  the  hole  to 
which  our  Arab  guide  Alee  pointed  had 
yery  much  the  look-  of  a  fox  earth,  and 
was  nearly  choked  with  sand,  stone,  and 
rubbish.      As  considerable    difficulty    is 
experienced  in  passing  this  aperture,  the 
Arabs  commenced  stripping  themselves  ^o 
the  mere  loin  cloth,  and  Alee  taking  the 
lights  with  him  contrived  to  get  his  thin 
•inewy  body  into  the  hole,  where  he  re* 
mained  with  his  head  out,  and  the  sand 
■gain  closing  round  his  neck,  and  as  he 
grinned  to  me  to  follow,  his  bright  eyes, 
•warthy  cunning  face,  and  shaven  pate, 
partook  more  of  the  appearance  of  some 
of  the  inferior  animals  peeping  out  of  their 
holes  than   the   human   face  divine.      I 
wished  Paulo  to  accompany  us,  but  the 
calculating  Maltese  having  but  little  of 
£gyptian  enthusiasm  in  him,  stated  his 
willingness  to  remain  outside,  as  he  very 
■eriously  informed  me,  to  prevent  hyenas 
or  other  wild  beasts  from  rushing  in  upon 
us  during  our  stay;    so,  taking  off  my 
hat,  coat  and  shoes,  I  prepared  to  follow, 
which  I  had  to  do,  not  on  all  fours,  but 
backwards,  and  a  la  serpent  j    the  sand 
and  duat  getting  into  my  mouth,  and  the 
beat  and  closeness  of  the  passage  was 
moat  annoying.     As  I  was  quite  unused 
to  the  movement,  and  made  but  little  way, 
my  friend  Alee  gave  me  an  occasional  pull 
by  the  feet  which  considerably  assisted  my 
ingrew  through   this  exceeding   narrow 

ri^,  which  is  at  an  angle  of  27^  simi- 
to  the  rest  of  the  pyramids.  We  lire 
BOW  in  the  first  chamber,  and  the  Arabs 
baviog  struck  a  light,  which  they  do  very 
adroitly  with  a  piece  of  the  dried  pith  of 
the  palm  branch,  and  the  usual  flint  and 
•teel,  it  enabled  us  to  see  that  we  were  in 
a  very  extensive  hall,  domed,  and  of 
greater  comparative  height  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  pyramids.  This  is  the 
OBly  one  io  which  wood  enters  into  the 
composition ;  it  is  used  in  the  roof,  the 
floor  and  sides  of  the  hall  being  cut  out  of 
the  aolid  rodlf,  umilar  to  liiote  at  Geza, 


Toward  the  side  opposite  the  entrance, 
and  to  the  right  hand,  is  a  large  sarco- 
phagous of  polished  sonorous  granite,  but 
the  floor  of  this  apartment  is  now  covered, 
for  some  feet,  with  stones  and  dirt,  which 
have  been   taken  from  excavations  made 
by  some  one  in  the  eastern  side.     The 
roof  of  this  chamber  is  worthy  of  note-— 
it  is  not  flat  and  formed  of  large  blocks  of 
stone  laid  cross-wi^e,  as  in  all  the  larger 
pyramids,  but  is  constructed  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  bee-hive  dome  similar  to  that  of 
the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycene,  and 
the  tumulus  of  New  Grange,  in  Ireland; 
where  the  arch  is  formed  of  large  stones 
laid  flat,  each  one  projecting  beyond  that 
underneath,  and  the  whole  crowned  by 
one   large   flag  at  top;    here,  however, 
although  the  type  is  retained,  it  is  some- 
what different  by  wood  being  used,  not  so 
much  to  support  as  to  close  in  the  centre. 
It   requires    a   considerable   quantity   of 
light  to  examine  this  carefully,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  beams  of  timber 
still  seen   in   the  top  of  this  apartment 
may  have  been  used  but  for  the  purpose  of 
scaffoldmg  or  a  temporary  support,  and 
not  to  keep  up  the  roof,  as  no  wood  could 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  such  a  vast 
weight  as  the  upper  part  of  this  enormous 
mass.     I  throw  this  out,  however,  more 
as  a  hint  to  future  explorers,  who  would 
do  well  to  examine  it  more  carefully  than 
my  time  permitted.     From  this  hall  the 
guides  led  me  to  a  low  narrow  gallery, 
that  descended  at  an  angle  greater  than 
that  of  the  external  passage  to  three  small 
chambers,  the  door-ways  of  which  were 
beautifully  adorned  with  flowers  aud  other 
ornaments,  and  the  walls  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.     Those  chambers  were  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,   and   faced   with 
stones  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  I 
have   already  described  in  the  adjacent 
tombs.      They  must  be  at  least  100  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  outside,  and 
are  of  exceeding  elegance  of  design  and 
execution,  but  they  are  now  nearly  choked 
up  with  stones  and  rubbish,  and  their  walls 
and  roofs  in  several  places  pulled  down  in 
search  for  treasure,  &c.,  the  Arabs  say  by 
the  French  some  time  ago.     The  passage 
leading  to  them  was  the  most  difficult  to 
get   through  I  ever  experienced,  as  my 
torn   clothes  and   bruised   person   could 
attest :   and  when  I  had  seen  every  things 
and  crept  every  where  I  could,  and  was 
once  more  in  the  light  of  day,  I  do  not 
think    I  ever  felt  the  refreshment  of  a 
drink  of  bad  water,  and  the  delights  of 
fresh  aur  so  much  as  after  that  hour's 
work.*' 

Mr.  WildeaTa  oi^VmLQTi\&>^d[AX*  VL«itL« 
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phis^  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  ex- 
tended in  a  long  line  on  the  boundary 
of  the  desert,  its  southern  end  termi- 
nated by  the  pyramids  of  Sackara,  its 
northern  by  those  of  Geza.  What  fvie 
terminations  to  a  city — human  ambition 
and  magnificence  have  never  since 
attempted  any  thin^  that  could  stand 
in  comparison.  Mr.  Wilde  thus  de- 
scribes his  hazardous  ascent  of  the 
second  highest,  and  largest  of  the 
pyramids  of  Geza  :— 

"  I  engaged  two  of  the  Arabs  to  conduct 
me  to  the  summit  of  the  pyramid.  My 
object  was  explained  to  them  by  an  inter- 
preter ;  but  whether  from  not  understand- 
ing it,  or  their  supposing  that  I  had  formed 
one  of  the  party,  which  had  been  already 
on  the  more  accessible  one  of  Cheops,  ana 
wished  to  attempt  the  second,  I  know  not, 
but  off  we  set,  the  men  leading  towards  the 
second  pyramid,  and  crying  out  *  harccm 
Belzoni,*  at  the  foot  of  which,  near  the 
eastern  comer,  we  presently  stood.  This 
pyramid,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Chephrenes,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
originally  somewhat  lower  than  the  neigh- 
bouring one  of  Cheops;  but  it  is  now 
nearly  of  the  same  height,  as  it  stood  upon 
higher  ground  :  and  the  coating,  or  outer 
layer^of  stones  is  perfect  for  about  one  hun- 
dred'and  forty  feet  below  the  top,  which  is 
nearfy  as  complete  now  as  when  it  origi- 
nally ended  in  an  apex  of  a  single  stone. 
I  was  totally  unaware  of  the  ditficulty  and 
danger  of  this  ascent,  and  of  its  having  been 
undertaken  by  but  five  or  six  travellers  of 
late  years;  the  natives  themselves  never 
icaling  it  but  for  some  reward.  Had  I 
been  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  I  much  doubt  whether  ray 
enthusiam  would  have  induced  me  to  ven- 
ture up. 

'*  This,  like  the  others,  was  first  built  in 
steps,  or  courses  of  enormous  stones,  each 
row  placed  the  breadth  of  itself  within  the 
course  beneath.  Some  stones  in  the  base 
of  this  pyramid  are  larger  than  those  of 
Cheops,  and  from  four  to  five  feet  in  depth, 
so  that  we  had  to  clamber  over  them  on 
our  hands ;  but  in  this,  I  was  assisted  by 
the  guides,  one  an  old  man,  the  other  about 
forty,  both  of  a  mould,  which  for  combina- 
tion of  strength  and  agility,  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  saw  surpassed.  We  soon  turned  to 
the  north,  and  finally  reached  the  outer 
casing  on  the  west  side.  All  this  was 
very  laborious  to  be  sure,  though  not  very 
dangerous ;  but  here  was  an  obstacle  that 
I  knew  not  how  they  themselves  could  sur- 
mount, much  less  how  I  could  possibly 
master ;  for  above  our  heads  jutted  out  like 
an  eave^  or  copingt  the  lower  stones  of  the 


coating  which  still  remain,  and  retain  a 
smooth  polished  surface.     As  considenble 
precaution  was  necessary,  the  men  made 
me  take  off  my  hat,  coat,  and  shoes,  at  this 
place ;  the  younger  then  placed  hit  raised 
and  extended  hands  against  the  projecting 
edge  of  the  lower  stone,  which  reached  to 
above  his  chin  :  and  the  elder,  taking  me 
in  his  arms,  as  I  would  a  child,  placed  my 
feet  on  the  others  shoulder,  and  my  body 
flat  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  stone ;  in 
this  position  we  formed  an  angle  with  esdi 
other,  and  here  I  remained  for  upwards  of 
two  minutes,  till  the  older  man  went  round, 
and  by  some  other  means  contrived  to  get 
over  the  projection,  when  creeping  along 
the  line  of  junction  of  the  casing,  he  took 
my  hands,  drew  me  up  to  where  he  was 
above  me,  and  then  letting  down  his  gir^ 
die,  assisted  to  mount  up  the  younger,  but 
less  active,  and  less  daring  climber  of  the 
two.     We  then   proceeded  much  as  fol- 
lows : — One  of  them  got  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  other,  and  so  gained  the  joining  of 
the  stone  above,  which  was  often  five  feet 
asunder ;  the  upper  man  then  helped  me 
in  a  similar  action,  while  the  lower  pushed 
me  up  by  the  feet     Having  gained  this 
row,  we  had  often  to  creep  for  some  way 
along  the  joining,  to  where  another  oppor- 
tunity of  ascending  was  afforded.     In  this 
way  \vc  proceeded  to  the  summit,  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  my  feelings,  when 
it  is  recollected,  that  all  these  stones  of  siich 
a  span  are  highly  polished,  are  set  at  sa 
angle  less  than  45",  and  that  the  places  we 
had  to  grip  with  our  hands  and  feet,  were 
often  not  two  inches  wide,  and  their  height 
above  the  ground  upwards  of  four  hundred 
feet ;  a  single  slip  of  the  foot,  or  a  slight 
gust  of  wind,  and,  from  our  position,  we 
must  all  three  have  been  dashed  to  atoms, 
long  before   reaching  the   ground.     Oa 
gaining  the  top,  my  guides  gave  Yent  to 
sundry  demonstrations  of  satisfaction,  clap- 
ping me  on  the  back,  patting  my  hesd, 
kissing  my  hands,  and  uttering  a  low  growl, 
which  presently  rose  into  the  more  audible^ 
and  to  my  ears,  less  musical  cry  of  *  buck* 
shese  !*  From  all  this  I  began  to  suspect  that 
something  wonderful  had  been  achieved  I 
and  some  idea  of  my  perilous  situation 
broke  upon  me,   as   I  saw  some  of  my 
friends  beneath  waving  their  hats,  and  look- 
ing up  with  astonishment,  as  we  sat  perched 
upon  the  top,  which  is  not  more  than  six 
feet  square ;  the  apex  stone  is  off,  and  it 
now  consists  of  four  outer  slabs,  and  one  in 
the  centre,  which  is  raised  upon  its  end, 
and  leans  to  the  eastward.     I  do  not  think 
that  human  hands  could  have  raised  it  thus 
from  its  bed,  on  account  of  its  size^  and 
the  confined  space  they  would  have  to  work 
on*     I  am  inclined  to  think  the  top  wM 
struck  with  lightning,  and  the  posltioii  tluv 
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altered  bj  it  The  three  of  us  had  just 
room  to  sit  upon  the  place.  I  saw  two  or 
three  names  scratched  upon  the  central 
slab,  to  which  of  course  I  added  my  own, 
and  collected  some  bones  of  the  jerbil, 
which  lay  scattered  about,  as  a  memento. 
At  first,  I  imagined  these  might  have  been 
carried  up  by  hawks,  but  I  soon  heard  the 
animals  squeeling  under  where  I  sat.  I 
could  not'discoyer  the  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion mentioned  by  Wilkinson,  on  any  of 
the  stones ;  but  I  had  far  more  interesting 
and  absorbing  objects  to  meet  my  atten- 
tion, for  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  the 
picture  that  now  presented  ifaielf  from  this 
giddy  height,  was  almost  as  intoxicating  as 
the  ascent  I  had  just  completed.  Around 
me  lay  the  vast  plain  of  interminable  sand, 
that  marked  the  Lybian  and  African 
deserts,  the  scorching,  echoless  wilderness 
which  mingled  with  the  clear  blue  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  horizon.  In  a  sloping 
Yale,  bounded  by  massive  rocks,  the  un- 
Taried  hue  of  barrenness  was  enlivened  by 
what  appeared  to  me  a  narrow  silver  ribbon, 
that  wound  its  tortuous  course  for  miles 
and  miles,  as  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the 
junction  of  sand  and  sky  above,  and  was 
loat  to  vision  as  it  sunk  into  it  in  a  similar 
manner  below.  Its  banks  were  green  and 
Terdant«  with  the  richest  foliage,  and 
groves  of  waving  palms  were  now  and  then 
relieved  by  the  gleam  of  noon-day  light, 
that  glanced  from  the  snow-white  minaret, 
or  the  stately  dome  of  a  marabut.  This 
ribbon  was  the  river  Nile — its  banks  the 
Uod of  Egypt" 

One  of  the  most  curious  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  description, 
IB  the  existence  of  a  burrow  of  jerbils, 
commonly  called  Jerboas,  a  species  of 
desert  rat,  living  on  the  top  of  this 
pyramid.  The  ambitious  little  rog^es^ 
what  brought  them — what  keeps  them 
there — are  they  doing  penance,  like 
Simon  Stylites,  for  their  past  sins, 
dwelling  thus  in  "heavenly  pensive 
contemplation  ?"  Or  is  it  a  Purgatory 
for  the  gp:iawing  nasty  vermin,  that 
would  rise  to  eminence  here  below? 
had  our  Doctor  seen  any  of  these 
penitential  things,  he,  no  doubt,  would 
nave  recognized  some  Irish  lay  and 
ecclesiastiod  rats,  who,  instead  of 
enjoying  loaves  and  fishes,  are  pining 
for  their  sins  on  spiders  and  beetles— 
we  fully  expect  that  Dean  Harlot,  or 
Barrister  Castle-hack-it,  will  enjoy 
^ry  lodgings  yet  on  the  summit  of  the 
Pyramid  of  ^Cephrenes.  Mr.  Wilde's 
observations*  respecting  the  climate,  the 
diseases,   the   hospitals   and    lunatio 


asylums  of  Egypt,  are  well  worthy  of 
perusal ;  and  show  that,  he  has  looked 
around  him  not  only  with  the  under- 
standing of  a  naturaust,'but  the  tact  of 
a  medical  practitioner,  and  we  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  what  he  writes  on  this 
country  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that, 
with  all  his  capabilities,  his  sphere  of 
observation  was  so  limited,  and  his  stay 
80  short. 

Mr.  Wilde  leaves  Egypt  with  a  high 
opinion  of  Mohammad  A  lee's  character, 
and  the  wonders  he  has  wrought  there. 
And  certainly  he  has  done  great  things, 
and  quite  in  the  hot-bed  style,  till  he  has 
forced  on  national  prosperity  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  on  a  stupendous  scale.  The 
following  is  but  a  part  of  what  this 
Albanian  has  done,  who  was  once  sold 
slave  in  one  of  the  markets  of  that 
country,  over  which  he  magnificently 
rules. 

«  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mohammad 
Aleo  wns  to  invite  artizans  and  manufac- 
torers  to  come  and  settle  in  the  country;  and 
he  shortly  afterwards  procured  engineers 
from  several  countries  of  Europe,  to  ex- 
plore the  different  parts  of  his  dominions. 
But  he  did  a  greater  work  than  even  this, 
he  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  a 
number  of  Egyptian  boys  to  Europe,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  different  arts  and 
sciences,  many  of  whom  were  educated  in 
British  universities,  and  are  now  teachers 
in  their  own.  He  caused  a  vast  number 
of  his  people  to  be  collected  and  instructed 
in  the  different  trades  necessary  to  more 
accomplished  nations.  He  erected  dock- 
yards, arsenals,  and  manufactories,  that 
nave  not  only  given  employment  but  trades 
to  many  thousands  that  heretofore  knew 
bnt  the  handling  of  a  mattock,  or  a  yatba- 
gan. 

"  Not  contented  with  having  educated 
them  in  other  countries,  he  erected  and 
endowed  polytechnic  and  military  schools, 
with  colleges  of  law,  physic,  divinity,  and 
belles-lettres :  in  these  he  clothes,  main- 
tains, and  pays  several  hundred  boys, 
though  such  had,  at  first,  to  be  dragged 
by  the  kidnapping  conscription  officers 
from  the  filth  of  mud  hovels,  the  ragged- 
ness  of  a  torn  blue  shirt,  the  pains  of 
hunger,  or  the  fare  of  bad  beans  and 
dowrah  bread,  and  the  more  pleasing  task 
of  raising  water  in  a  bucket  from  the 
Nile,  and  remaining  io  a  state  of  the  most 
blissful  ignorance,  to  receive  the  blessinga 
of  education. 

**  He  has  also  introduced  and  established 
the  cotton  trade  in  Egypt;  a  commerce 
particuiarly  well  suited  to  that  country* 
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He  hai,  it  is  true,  nade  a  demand  of  lol* 
dien  that  the  population  of  E^pt  cannot 
afford  ;  but  thete  he  has  washed,  shaved, 
clothed,  disciplined,  and  armed,  like  Euro- 
peans. He  has,  since  1827,  by  native 
hands,  furnished,  armed  and  manned  a 
navy  little  inferior  to  any  in  Europe.  He 
has  caused  a  toleration  of  xeligious  opi- 
nion unknown  in  any  other  Mohammadan 
country,  and  has  afforded  protection  even 
to  the  poor  despised  Jew.  Not  only  by 
the  efforts  of  government,  but  in  his  own 
household,  and  in  his  own  person,  has  this 
ffreat  reformer  commenced  the  work  of 
improvement.  He  has  done  away  with 
the  hareem  attendant  on  an  Eastern 
prince.  His  household  exceeds  but  little 
that  of  a  European  noble,  and  his  children 
are  instrncted  in  polite  literature  and 
accomplishments,  by  an  English  lady  of 
the  Methodist  connexion.  With  a  mode- 
ration in  expenditure  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  the  court  of  a  person  of  similar  rank ; 
with  a  frugality  and  temperance  of  habit 
never  before  exhibited  in  an  Enstern 
prince,  Mohammad  Alee  is  perhaps  as  a 
governor  better  acquainted  with  all  the 
different  details  o(  his  kingdom  than  any 
other  ruler  in  existence.'* 

Mr.  Wilde,  after  allowing  that 
Mohammad  has  over- taxed  the  country^ 
and  that  his  military  conBcriptions  have 
created  misery  to  a  large  exent ;  yet 
holds  that  bis  good  overbalances  his 
evil,  and  that  he  has  placed  Egypt  and 
Palestine  in  that  position  from  whence 
they  never  can  return  to  their  former  de- 
generate state.  The  next  shore  at  which 
our  traveller  debarks,  is  the  coast  of 
Caramania.  A  country  which,  as  he 
says,  for  moimtain  wood  and  water, 
forest  glades  and  smiling  vales,  snowy 
peaks  and  grassy  knolls,  is  only  to  be 
equalled  amongst  the  scenery  of  Switz- 
erland. At  Telmessus,  of  which  he 
gives  a  very  interesting  account,  there 
are  remains  of  tombs,  perhaps  not  to 
be  equalled,  except  at  Petra;  and  a 
theatre,  which,  tor  its  position  and 
wonderful  preservation,  is  well  worthy 
of  notice, — but  we  must  leave  this 
beautiful  coast,  and  also  the  Island  of 
Rhodes,  and  proceed  to  Tyre.  There 
Mr.  Wilde  spent  some  time  very  pro- 
fitably, and  besides,  fixing  the  topogra- 
phy of  ancient  or  Pala-Tyrus,  and 
bring^nfl^  to  our  mind  much  scriptural 
knowledge  on  the  connexion  between 
this  great  commercial  mart  and  God*8 
chosen  people,  he  gives  some  precise  and 
interesting  ii^ormation,  for  which  his 
preriousstttd^es  Manaturalist  hadfitted 


hint,  oonoeming  the  pecoliiur  produet 
of  Tyre— her  far  famed  purple  dje. 

«  While  examining  the  remains  along 
the  shores  of  this  harboar,  I  found  a  bob- 
ber  of  round  holes  cut  in  the  solid  sand- 
stone rock,  varying  in  size  from  tliat  of  an 
ordinary  metal  pot  to  that  of  a  great  boiler. 
Many  of  these  holes  were  teven  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter,  by  eight  feet  deep^ 
others  were  larger  and  some  were  very 
small.  They  were  perfectly  smooth  ia 
the  inside,  and  many  of  them  were  shaped 
exactly  like  a  modern  iron  pot,  broad  and 
flat  at  the  bottom  and  narrowing  towards 
the  top.  Some  were  found  detached,  and 
others  in  a  cluster;  when  the  latter  oc- 
curred, two  or  three  of  the  holes  were 
connected  by  a  narrow  channel  cut  through 
the  stone  about  a  foot  deep.  Many  of 
these  reservoirs  were  filled  with  a  breccia 
of  shells,  such  as  are  represented  in  the 
accompanying  plate  of  the  appendix.  In 
other  places,  where  the  pots  were  empty, 
this  breccia  lay  in  heaps  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  well  as  along  the  shore  of  this 
part  of  the  peninsula. 

"  It  instantly  struck  me  on  seeing  these 
apertures,  that  they  were  the  vats  or  motw 
tnrs  in  which  was  manufactared  the 
Tyrian  dye.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion by  the  fact,  that  the  species  of  shell 
discovered  in  this  breccia,  corr«epoBds 
exactly  with  that  described  by  tba  old 
authors,  as  that  from  which  the  colour 
was  extracted,  and  from  which  a  purple 
dye  can  be  obtained  even  at  the  prceent 
day,  and  it  is  acknowledged  as  such  by 
modern  naturalists. 

*'  Although  I  broke  up  large  quantitiii 
of  these  masses,  in  no  instance  could  I 
find  a  single  unbroken  specimen,  which  I 
certainly  would  have  found  had  they  been 
rolled  in  from  the  sea,  or  were  in  a  foesiW 
ized  state.  I  picked  up  one  of  the  recent 
shells  upon  the  shore,  which  correepondi 
in  every  respect  with  those  formed  in  the 
conglomerate.  The  stones  in  the  Tictnity 
of  this  place  were  covered  with  laift 
Serpuloe. 

"  The  binding  material  of  this  mass  ii 
lime  and  a  trace  of  strontian  ;  and  the  only 
substance  found  in  connection  with  theoi 
are  a  few  pebbles.  This  substance  b  of 
great  weight,  and  adamantine  hardnce^ 
and  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  petri- 
fied strand  which  I  have  already  ■!•■• 
tioned  as  existing  at  Rhodes,  and  is 
Karamania.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  man 
thnn  probable,  that  the  shells  were  col* 
lected  into  these  holes,  or,  as  they  might 
be  more  properly  called,  mortars,  in  whieh 
they  were  pounded  for  the  porpoae  ef 
•stncting  from  tlMm  the  jqim  wIucIi  tht 
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Rnimd  conUined ;  and,  in  this  opinion  I 
am  borne  oat  hj  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who 
sajs,  that '  when  the  Tynans  light  upon 
any  great  purples,  they  take  the  fish  out 
of  the  shells  to  get  the  blood,  but  the 
lesMT  they  press  ami  grind  in  certain  mUU, 
and  so  gather  that  rich  humour  which 
itMieth  from  them.'  ** 

Mr.  Wilde  brougbt  home  some  of 
the  shell  conglomerate  thus  hardened 
into  stone,  as  dense  and  durable  as 
marble^  by  the  action  of  the  Medi- 
terranean waters.  Our  traveller 
mentions  with  surprise  this  cementing 
quality  of  the  Levant  sea,  and  has 
noticed  it  at  Telmessus  and  elsewhere ; 
but  he  need  not  have  gone  so  far  to 
find  this  peculiar  effect  of  sea-water. 
The  shores  of  Ireland  will  present 
many  such  instances  of  cementedgravel; 
let  him  but  inspect  the  gravel  bank 
extending  from  Salthill  to  Kingstown, 
and  he  will  find  such  specimens  of 
gravel  turned  into  a  breccia.  There 
IS  another  interesting  subject  which 
Mr.  Wilde  has  touched  on»  while 
describing  Tyre,  namely,  the  rwe  of  the 
Mediterranean : — 

**  The  imallness  of  the  peninsula  com* 
pared  with  the  probable  extent  of  the 
ancieot  city — the  submerged  reef,  or 
ancient  pier,  running  north  and  south  on 
both  sides  of  it — the  ruins  which  I  have 
pointed  out  at  the  southern  extremity,  and 
the  ancient  town  wall  now  standing  in  the 
water  at  the  landing-place,  all  afford  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  sea  having  risen  at  this 
point  many  feet  above  iu  ancient  leveL 
But  has  the  Mediterranean  generally 
risen?  To  decide  this  point  geologists 
have  principally  confined  their  observations 
and  reasonings  to  the  celebrated  terr.ple  of 
Serapisy  in  the  bay  of  Baiz,  on  which 
much  has  been  already  written ;  but  the 
prevalence  of  earthquakes,  and  the  con- 
tinued volcanic  action  going  forward  there, 
prevents  a  fair  analogy  being  established 
vritb  it  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediur- 


•*  Commencing  at  the  gulf  of  Glaucus, 
I  have  pointed  out  tombs,  and  the  walls  of 
the  city  of  Telmessus,  now  surrounded  by 
water,  of  which  no  doubt  can  exiiit,  that 
they  originally  stood  on  dry  land.  Follow- 
ing the  coast  eastward,  we  come  to  the 
bhmd  of  Kakara,  of  which  Captain  Beau- 
fort  states ;  that  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
•ome  places  three  or  four  of  the  lower 
fltpe,  (of  bouses,)  and  even  the  founda- 
tkms  of  waUs  are  now  beneath  the  surface 
ai  tht  mm.    Al  Jopp*  I  btfe  every 


reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  cotbon 
has  been  partly  submerged;  and  in  this 
state  are  also  part  of  the  ruins  of  Cesarea. 
At  Caipha  I  found  the  remains  of  a  very 
antique  building,  which  had  been  probably 
a  temple,  partly  covered  with  water  at  its 
base.  At  Beyrout  we  see  a  tower  standing 
in  the  water ;  and  at  ly  re  there  can  be  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  for  there  the  ruins 
are  seen  below  the  surface.  Here  I  roust 
refer  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pro» 
phecies  not  only  with  regard  to  T^re,  but 
mentioned  in  the  whole  of  Scripture,  show- 
ing not  merely  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
every  sentence  spoken  against  it,  but 
accounting  for  why  Tyre  is  now  sub- 
merged. Among  the  many  awful  predic- 
tions of  the  doom  of  this  city,  it  is  thus 
stated  by  Esekiel  in  the  26th  chap.  19th 
and  20th  verses,  '  For  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  when  I  shall  make  thee  a  desolate 
dty,  like  the  cities  that  are  not  inhabited ; 
when  I  shall  bring  vp  the  deep  npon  thee, 
and  great  waten  ehall  cover  thee*** 

Now,  this  rise  of  the  sea,  or  sinking 
of  the  land — and  we  are  disposed  to 
conclude  that  it  is  the  latter — is  not 
confined  to  the  Mediterranean.  All 
around  the  coast  of  Ireland,  especially 
on  the  western  shores,  there  are  mani- 
fest evidences  of  the  same  phoenomena. 
Bogs  are  found  below  high  water  mark, 
and  sometimes  in  places  always  now 
under  water.  In  Blacksod  bay  the 
roots  of  trees  are  seen  at  the  bottom, 
when  the  unruffled  surface  permits 
you  to  look  down  though  the 
translucent  waters.  Archdeacon  Ver- 
schoyle*  in  his  valuable  treatise  on 
the  geology  of  the  Western  coast* 
acknowledges  this  fact  and  near  a 
century  ago,  Borlace,  in  a  paper  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  men- 
tions the  same  thing  as  occurring  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall.  We  confess 
that  we  have  our  theory  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  which  we  may  enlighten 
the  world  on  some  other  occasion. 
Mr.  W.  treats  largely  of  the  holy  city. 
During  his  stay  at  Jerusalem  he  spent 
almost  his  whole  time,  and  gave  the 
Aill  activity  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
investigation  of  its  topography;  and 
in  this  respect  we  deem  he  has  done 
more  than  any  traveller  since  Clarke ; 
and  while  differing  with  that  distin- 
guished man,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  does  so  upon  good 
grounds ;  for  it  would  appear  that  the 
learned  Cambridge  Fellow,  though  he 
wrote  largely,  did  not  give  himself 
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time,  nor  take  the  right  method  for 
accurate  investigation ;  for  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  his  stay  was 
not  altogether  forty-eight  hours,  and 
that  the  notes  he  took  of  this  cursory 
inspection  were  worked  out  into  ampli- 
tude eleven  years  afterwards.  We 
cannot  venture,  without  a  map,  to  show 
fully  where  and  how  Clarke  and  our  tra- 
veller differ.  Clarke  asserts  that  Mount 
Zion  was  outside  the  present  walls,  and 
is  that  now  called  the  Mount  of  Offence, 
standing  due  south  of  the  present  city. 
In  fact,  if  Clarke  be  right,  Wilde  is 
quite  wrong,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  this 
discrepancy  places  in  dispute  the  whole 
ancient  topography.  There  is  some- 
thing interesting  in  the  following  :— 

"Having  endeavoured  to  answer  the 
objections  as  to  tho  site  of  the  sepulchre, 
I  find  it  still  further  necessary  to  remove 
some  popular  or  '  vulgar  errors'  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Calvary  or  Golgotha  (which  are  syno- 
nymous) was  a  mount  or  a  considerable 
hilL  This  mistake  is  common  to  most 
authors,  and  is  one  into  which  Gibbon 
himself  has  fallen ;  but  there  is  no  scrip- 
tural warrant  for  such  a  supposition.  It 
may,  however,  have  been  a  small  elevation 
or  mound  of  some  fifteen  feet  high,  placed 
in  the  natural  valley  that  surrounded  the 
outer  wall.  Again,  others  suppose  it  to 
have  been  a  place  of  public  execution  and 
a  common  grave-yard,  and  this  opinion 
they  rest  on  the  word  yoXy^a  Golgotha,  and 
translate  it  '  the  place  of  skulls,*  or  *  of  a 
skull.'  Now  if  this  supposition  be  correct, 
is  it  not  as  likely  that  the  evangelists  would 
have  mentioned  it  as  a  place  of  execution 
(or  as  some  writers  have  been  pleased  to 
call  it,  a  *  gallows*)  as  a  place  of  *  skulls?* 

1^"  A  learned  coreespondent  of  the  Edift^ 
burgh  Review  has  thrown  considerable 
light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Golgotha ;  but  he,  too,  falls  into  the  mis- 
take of  making  it  a  place  of  public  burial, 
*  the  place  of  the  skulls  of  men,'  giving  to 
the  word  tr\H  Adam,  the  general  appella- 
tion of  men  or  mankind,  and  not  the  proper 
name  of  our  first  parent  The  monks  and 
guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  point  out 
a  place  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  beside  the 
cross,  where  they  say  the  skull  of  Adam 
was  discovered  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  and  they  gravely  assert  that  tlie 
father  of  mankind  had  himself  interred 
there,  in  order  that  his  bones  might  be 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  1 
Such  is  the  absurd  tale  related  by  'Ep\p>:\- 

uaius,    and    retailed  by  the  fcian  to  «^\ 

devout  piigrimt. 


«  But  this  place  appears  to  h«v»  had  so 
earlier  date  than  the  tradition  of  monks 
and  fathers,  and  its  existence  is  believed  by 
both  Jews  and  Mooslims,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  works  of  the  latter.  Kow  it  is 
probable  that  this  spot  in  the  treodi  outside 
the  walls  (and  if  the  tradition  concerning 
it  existed  from  an  early  date,  it  would  be 
a  reason  for  its  not  being  indtided  in  the 
city,)  was  called  the  place  of  the  skmBf  or 
as  St.  Luke  writes ;  <  mb)  in  Mflt^iw  t«) 
r«y  r»ir»f  m  »«X«v/aimv  »^«v<«* — and  when 
they  were  come  to  a  place  called  Skull  ;' 
a  proper  name  denoting,  not  a  burial 
C^und  or  a  place  of  execution,  hot  a  spot 
to  which  a  certain  tradition  was  attacbed ; 
and  so  the  word  Golgotha  and  the  skull 
of  Adam  appear  to  be  the  same.  *  fiat 
near  the  former,*  says  the  Reviewer,  *wm 
the  tomb  of  Christ,  according  to  Scripture; 
therefore  it  was  near  the  latter;  tfaatis^ 
where  it  has  always  been  placed.'  And 
this  is  the  more  likely  to  be  correct,  as  the 
Greek  and  L«atin  priests  themselves  are 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  origin  of  this 
tradition,  and  know  nothing  whatever  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  name,  given  to  the 
place  shown  as  the  repository  of  Adamli 
skulL** 

Our  author,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  excellent  map,  assigns  the  respective 
bounds  of  the  ancient  city ;  the  modem 
town;  and  the  prophetical  metropolis  of 
the  restored  people  of  God,  as  laid 
down  by  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  &c.  &c 
We  certainly  have  noir,  since  readii^ 
Mr.  Wilde's  work,  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs  than  we 
ever  had  before.  And  should  like, 
were  space  allowed,  to  extract  what  he 
says  about  the  ancient  city  wall,  that 
crowns  the  western  verge  of  the  city, 
and  hangs  over  the  Valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat;  so  massive,  that  even  Titus  woold 
not  or  could  not  overturn  it ;  and  whose 
blocks  of  hewn  marble  are  from  20  to  24 
feet  long  by  six  feet  square.  Some 
similarity,  says  Mr.  Wilde,  to  this 
enormous  work  is  found  in  the 
Pclasgic  walls  of  Italy,  at  Volterrat 
Lodi,  and  Cortona.  But  in  no  part  of 
Greece  has  he  met  stones  of  such 
dimensions.  This  remnant  of  ancient 
Zion  is  held  by  the  Jews  in  great 
veneration. 

«  I  never  visited  this  spot  that  I  did  ool 

find  it  occupied  by  some  of  the  Israelites. 

At  all  hours,  late  and  early,  there  wcvt 

VV\«^  \obe  found ;  some  sitting  and  rocking 

\>«aVw  vt^%  ^w^  ^Qir«^x^V\f^v3va'^  in  a  kiw, 

n^ViXk^  \AXA^  ^doKix  Smc^  Nnxon^  Nomsbk 
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the  east ;  othen  standing  motionless,  and 
gazing  intently  upon  the  solid  wall,  their 
arms  defoutly  crossed  upon  their  breast 
and  tear  chasing  tear  down  the  cheeic  of 
many  a  siWer-bearded  patriarch;  others 
whispering  into  its  crevices,  or  kissing  its 
sacred  stones.  For  Judah  rooumeth ;  all 
her  gates  are  desolate ;  her  priests  sigh, 
her  virgins  are  afflicted,  and  she  is  in 
bitterness.*  (Lam.  i.  4.)  The  question 
of  Sanballat  rose  to  my  lips,  '  what  do 
these  feeble  Jews?  will  they  reviye  the 
stones  out  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish  which 
are  burnt.'  (Neh.  ir.  2.)  But  the  voice 
of  the  Psalmist  answered  me,  *  Thou  shalt 
arise,  and  have  mercy  upon  Zion  ^  for  the 
time  to  fliToar  her,  yea,  the  set  time  is 
come.  For  thy  senrants  take  pleasure  in 
her  slofief,  and  fitrour  the  dust  thereof.'  *' 
(Fk.  cii.  13, 14.) 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  so 
frequently  and  largely  described,  that 
we  shall  not  notice  what  our  traveller 
says  on  the  subject;  indeed,  he 
acknowledges  himself,  that  he  was  (as 
he  deems)  more  usefully  employed, 
than  in  describing  the  processions  and 
ceremonies  connected  with  a  place, 
which  superstition  has  robbed  from 
true  piety,  and  made  what  should  be 
holy,  worse  than  profane.  As  a  proof 
of  what  it  is  now  made,  take  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

«  There  is,  'howeyer,  one  scene  con- 
nected with  the  grand  climactric  of  cre- 
dulity and  superstition,  and  which  is  now 
the  principal  magnet  that  attracts  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  pilgrims  to  Jerusa- 
lem, that  I  cannot  omit  mentioning.  On 
JBaster  eve  all  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  aud  many  of  the  Mohamma- 
dans  also,  assemble  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  to  witness  the  ceremony 
of  what  is  termed  the  Holy  Fire,  After 
the  usual  masses  and  processions  have 
been  concluded,  the  Greek  patriarch  and 
the  Armenian  bishop  enter  the  pavilion 
of  the  sepulchre,  the  outer  door  of  which 
is  immediately  closed  upon  them.  The 
dignitaries  remain  locked  in  till  night, 
waiting  for  the  miraculous  fire,  which 
they  assert  is  sent  down  to  them  from 
heaven.  At  length  the  wished-for  light 
is  seen,  and  a  flame  appears  at  the  oval 
aperture  in  the  outer  chamber,  or  cenotaph 
which  1  before  described.  In  order  to 
increase  the  delusion  practised  upon  the 
devotees,  in  former  tinnes  a  dove  was  let 
loose  from  the  cupola  of  the  tomb,  at  the 
moment  the  sacred  fire  appeared,  to 
represent  the  Holjr  Ghost  I    Thu  latter 


part  of  the  ftirce,  if  so  mild  m  term  can  be 
applied  to  so  impious  a  mockery,  has  been 
discontinued  for  some  years  past.  Each 
of  the  pilgrims  carries  with  him  a  torch, 
and  as  soon  as  the  fiame  is  perceived,  a 
rush  is  made  to  light  the  torches  at  the 
sacred  fire ;  and  as  no  person  is  allowed 
to  ignite  his  flambeau  at  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour, the  greatest  uproar  and  confusion 
prevails.  It  seems  that  those  that  are 
soonest  lighted  possess  the  greatest  virtue 
and  on  that  account  large  sums  are  some- 
times paid  for  the  privilege  of  the  first 
ignition.  The  torches  are  then  extin- 
guished, carried  home  by  the  pilgrims, 
and  preserved  for  burning  round  their 
bodies  after  death. 

'<  On  this  same  night,  about  four  years 
ago,  this  mockery  was  visited  with  a 
signal  instance  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty,  and  was  attended  with  the 
most  melancholy  results.  On  that  occasion 
the  crowd  was  more  than  usually  great, 
for  upwards  of  6,000  persons  had  assem- 
bled in  the  building,  and  according  to 
custom,  the  outer  doors  were  closedi 
While  the  people  were  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  miraculous  fire,  the  heat  from  the 
pressure  became  intense,  the  air,  from  the 
closeness  of  the  place,  and  the  multitude 
who  were  breathing  it,  became  impure. 
Just  at  the  moment  that  the  fire  made 
its  appearance,  several  persons  fainted, 
others  sunk  down  from  weakness  and 
extreme  exhaustion,  a  cry  of  distress  rose 
from  those  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  a  general  panic  was  immediately 
spread  throughout  the  whole  multitude. 
A  rush  was  then  made  towards  the  door, 
but,  as  it  turned  inward,  it  was  impossible 
to  get  it  opened,  owing  to  the  extreme 
pressure  of  the  crowd  against  it.  In  the 
tumult  that  prevailed,  none  thought  of 
escaping  by  the  galleries,  or  the  other  side 
entrances,  and  the  scene  that  followed,  as 
described  to  me  by  several  eye-witnesses, 
was  fearful,  and  in  its  consequences  truly 
appalling." 

Not  less  than  300  persons  perished 
on  that  occasion.  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the 
curious  circumstances  which  Mr.  Wilde 
has  brought  to  light,  that  in  a  tomb 
recently  opened  in  the  Aceldama, 
or  Potter's  Field  bought  with  "  the  30 
pieces  of  silver,  to  bury  strangers  in," 
and  which  tomb,  Mr.  Wilde  was  the 
first  European  that  entered ;  he  found 
all  the  skulls  (of  which  he  has  brought 
home  many,  and  g^ven  in  the  work 
acurate  plates)  were  ivot  «X  vXV  ^vcs!£\ve 
to  Jewish  &ka\\&  \  \>u\.  Vyiou^  ^l  d^lwi 
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and  quite  different  races  of  mankind ; 
not  one  single^  well  marked  Caucasian 
could  be  found,  and  they  must  have 
belonged  to  strangers  in  Jerusalem. 
Mr.  Wilde  submitted  a  number  of 
these  skulls  to  Dr.  Prichard,  so  famous 
for  his  researches  into  the  physical 
history  of  the  human  race,  and  without 
giving  the  Professor  any  information 
as  to  where  they  were  found,  he 
ffave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  be- 
longed to  those  Mongolian  tribes,  that 
are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  ^^  strangers  dwelling  in 
Jerusalem,  Parthiam^  Medes^  and 
Elamites,"  &c.  &c. 

We  must  now  close  our  Review,  and 
in  doing  so,  can  with  great  confidence 
recommend  Dr.  Wilde*s  work  to  our 
readers,  as  containinff  all  the  elements  of 
a  pleasant  and  useful  book  of  Travels ; 
written  in  a  free  unembarrassed  style, 
and  containing  a  great  deal  that  is 
amusing  and  still  more,  that  is  useful 
and  instructive.  The  first  product  of 
a  young  man,  it  has  no  doubt  its  lapses 
and  its  faults  ;  but  young  as  he  is,  he 
has  evidentl  V  tasked  his  mind  and  body 
to  the  search  af^er  every  thing  notice- 
able ;  and  bringing  to  bear  upon  this 
subject  what  are  material  pre-re- 
quisites:  namely,  medical  skill,  to 
enable  him  to  treat  on  diseases  and 
climates  ; 'physical  science,  to  ^ve  him 
tact  and  capabilitv  to  examme  sub- 
jects connected  witn  Zoology,  Botany, 
and  Geology ;  a  taste  for  antiquarian 
research ;  a  fund  of  common  sense, 
and  what  is  better  than  all,  a  devoted 
desire  to  serve  the  interests  of  true 
religion ;  he  has  produced  a  work  that 
mav  be  read  with  profit  by  most,  and 
witn  perfect  safety  by  all ;  it  is  what 
we  can  recommend  to  the  young,  it 
may  lie  as  both  useful  and  ornamental 
on  any  table;  it  is  brought  out  in  away 


quite  creditable  to  the  publishers,  and 
its  embellishments  are  the  very  best  we 
have  seen  belonging  to  any  book  as  yet 
published  in  Dublin.  The  Appendices 
contain  much  usefUl  and  scientific  in- 
formation, and  there  is  one  especially 
towards  which  (as  belonging  to  an 
University  Magazine,)  we  think  our- 
selves called  on  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  College  rulers — namely,  to  that 
where  he  would  stir  up  our  Alma,  and 
by  the  way  she  is  not  poor — to  emulate 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  ;  and  as  theu 
have  trained  up  travelling  fellows,  suon 
as  Clarke,  Slow,  Stuart,  &c.  &c.,  and 
sent  them  forth  at  their  expense,  why 
should  not  Dublin  Trinity,  prepare 
also  young  men  and  commission  them 
to  examine  and  report  ?  For  we  say 
it,  and  with  confidence,  that  there  is 
much  in  the  character  of  an  Irishman 
that  fits  him  to  be  acceptable  as  a 
traveller,  and  agreeable  as  a  nar- 
rator of  what  he  has  seen,  felt  and 
understood.  And  taking  it  for  granted 
that  without  any  delay,  the  Board  of 
Senior  Fellows  of  our  Trinity,  will 
with  their  accustomed  alacritv,  adopt 
his  suggestion,  we  beg  leave  tnerefore 
to  annex  this  additional  hint,  that 
when  selecting  persons  to  go  forth  as 
their  travelling  Fellows,  they  will 
appoint  a  quorum  of  Phrenologists  to 
decide  on  the  bumps  of  the  candidates, 
and  if  there  be  any  found  with  the 
organs  denoting  a  power  of  observa- 
tion large  and  those  expressions  of 
idealism  and  a  taste  for  pure  mathe- 
matics not  very  prominent,  let  them  be 
selected ;  but  if  any  one  should  present 
himself  (and  there  is  much  danrar  that 
there  will)  whose  protuberances  mdicata 
that  common  vice  of  colleg^ians,  a  pro- 
pensity to  punning,  at  once  let  such  a 
mauvais  sujet  be  rejected. 
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Our  readersi  are  aware,  that,  in  our  last 
number,  we  called  their  attention  to  the 
important  fact,  that  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
had  g^Tcn  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
National  Board  of  Education.  In  so 
doing,  we  adrerted  to  that  junction  in 
the  terms  which  we  thought  it  deserved, 
at  ao  eTeot  calculated  to  do  serious 
injury  to  the  cause  of  true  religion. 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  degree  in  which  our 
strictures  have  produced  the  desired 
effect.  Public  attention  has  been  very 
considerably  aroused,  and  numbers 
amongst  the  Presbyterian  laity  have 
already  evinced  a  laudable  jealousy  at 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
sought  to  be  compromised  by  their 
clerical  leaders. 

If  we  advert  to  the  subject  in  the 
present  number,  it  is  solely  with  a  view 
to  confirm  some  of  the  positions  for 
which  we  contended  in  the  last ;  by  the 
admissions  of  thosa  whose  conduct  we 
have  assailed,  and  who  have  since 
appeared  in  print  as  their  own  de- 
fenders. 

Our  readers  will  hold  in  mind,  that 
we  professed  to  discuss  the  question 
upon  a  broader  ground  than  had  been 
assumed  by  Dr.  Cooke,  in  the  letter 
which  describes  the  conference  be- 
tween him  and  his  colleagues,  and  the 
National  Board,  when  the  agreement 
was  entered  into,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Ulster  Presbyterians  have  been  num- 
bered amongst  its  adherents.  We 
stated  fully  that  we  would  not  narrow 
our  consideration  to  the  mere  question 
of  fact,  whether  certain  propositions 
made  by  the  Synod,  in  18^,  and  then 
rejected  by  the  National  Board  as  the 
basis  of  an  arrangement,  were,  or  were 
not,  now,  fully,  or,  at  least,  virtually 
complied  with.  We  even  admitted,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  what  the  Board 
have  all  along  strongly  denied,  that  the 
Presbyterians  have  obtained  even  more 
than  they  then  contended  for ;  and 
that,  if  the  present  arrangement  were 
to  be  judged  of  solely  with  reference  to 
their  consistency  in  the  two  transac- 
tions, they  maybe  considered  blameless. 
But  we  denied  that  that  was  the  wav  in 
which  it  should  be  considered.  We 
that  it  shoold  be  looked  at 


with  reference  to  the  effects  of  the 
system  of  National  Education,  to  which 
they  have  now  given  their  sanction, 
upon  the  moral  well-being  of  the  nation 
at  large;  and  that,  by  these  effects, 
whether  good  or  bad,  the  conduct  of 
these  Presbyterian  leaders  could  alone 
be  justified  or  condemned.  If  the 
effects  be  extensively  good,  they  stand 
acquitted,  and  are  entitled  to  praise  ; 
if  thpy  be  extensively  evil,  •  they 
must  fall  under  condemnation.  For, 
we  hold  it,  that  neither  Dr.  Cooke,  nor 
any  other  of  his  confreres,  could  have 
the  assurance  to  contend  for  the 
privilege  of  aiding  in  the  dissemination 
of  a  moral  or  a  physical  pestilence,  by 
which  four-fifths  of  the  country  was  to 
be  corrupted  or  desolated,  because  he 
himself  and  the  few  who  thought  with 
him.  were  indulged  with  the  privilege  of 
using  an  antidote  against  its  evils. 

The  question  having  been  thus 
broadly  stated,  we  proceeded  to  show, 
that  the  terms  obtained  by  the  Synod 
from  the  Board,  imply  the  admission  of 
principles  which  render  the  National 
System  far  more  injurious  and  offensive 
than  it  was  before.  We  showed,  that 
whatever  is  conceded  to  Presbyterians 
on  the  one  hand,  must  be  taken  as  con- 
ceded to  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other ; 
that  if  the  Presbyterians  be  determined 
to  use  the  standards  of  their  church,  the 
Romanists  must  be  at  liberty  to  use  the 
standards  of  theirs  also ;  that  if  the 
Presbyterian  school  house  may  be 
converted  into  a  place  for  Presbyterian 
worship,  the  Romish  school-house  may 
be  converted  into  a  place  for  worship 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  that,  if  the  convenience  and 
the  wishes  of  the  Presbyterian  minister 
are  alone  to  be  consulted  in  the  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  his  school, 
a  similar  privilege  must  be  conceded 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman, 
respecting  the  school  of  which  he  is  the 
acknowledged  superintendent 

Now,  all  this  being  so,  we  asked, 
respecting  the  arrangement  that  has 
been  effectuated  between  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  and  the  National  Board,  whether 
the  balance,  on  the  whole,  be  for  good 
or  for  evil.  Is  it,  upon  the  whole,  an 
arrangement,  b/  which  truth  gainf  an 
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advantage  over  error,  or  error  pains  an 
advantage  over  truth  ?  That  is  the  way, 
begging  Dr.  Cooice's  pardon,  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  considered  by  honest 
Presbyteiians.  7%^^  would  not  accept 
a  few  increased  facilities  for  giving  their 
children  instruction  upon  scriptural 
principles,  at  the  expense  of  conceding 
to  their  Romish  adversaries  ten  times 
that  amount  of  facility  for  *'  darkening 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge/' 
in  the  case  of  the  children  of  their 
communion.  This  they  could  no  more 
do,  consistently  with  their  profession 
as  Protestants,  than  they  could  be 
bribed  by  the  present  of  a  few  copies 
of  the  Bible  into  a  tacit  agreement  to 
be  consenting  parties  to  its  suppression 
throughout  four-fifths  of  the  kingdom. 
And  thist  we  maintaifit  it  precisely  what 
has  been  done  hy  Dr,  Cooke  and  his 
colleagues,  when  they  consented  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  National  Board,  and 
to  give,  in  lieu  of  certain  advantages  for 
which  they  slipu/ate,  and  by  which 
Presbyterians  alone  are  to  benefit^  the 
sanction  of  their  approval  to  its  principles 
and  proceedings. 

But  we  are  told,  in  a  lengthened 
letter  to  the  Londonderry  Standard, 
bearing  the  signature  of  "Robert  Stewart 
of  Broughshane,"  that  from  our  state- 
ment, in  substance  as  above, "  it  would 
appear,  that  there  had  been  no  popery 
hitherto  taught  in  the  national  schools  ; 
and  that  the  synod  of  Ulstefs  late 
arrangement  will  be  the  occasion  of  all 
the  popery  which  the  priests  will  teach 
in  schools,  where  Romanists  are  nume- 
rous !  But  what  miserable  **  maudlin 
twaddle^  is  this  ?  Does  not  every  person 
know  that  the  teaching  of  popery  to 
Roman  Catholic  children  was  directly 
provided  for  in  the  '  separate  religious 
instruction,'  from  the  very  foundation 
of  the  national  system  ?  Is  it  not  also 
notorious,  that  until  the  late  arrange- 
ment, other  teaching  was  to  be  omitted 
during  one  day  in  each  week,  to  afford 
the  priest  an  opportunity  to  teach 
popery  ?  How,  then,  can  that  teaching 
originate  in  the  synod's  late  arrange- 
ment.** This  person  has  mistaken  us. 
We  did  not  say  that  such  teaching 
originated  in  the  synod*s  late  arrange- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  we  well  knew 
that  it  constituted  the  original  sin  of  the 
national  board ;  against  which  no  one  was 
louder  in  his  protestation  thanDr.  Cooke, 
who,  together  with  his  worthy  associate, 
the  writer  of  the  above  paragraph,  now 
makes  common  cause  with  that  board, 


and  lends  the  sanction  of  his  name,  and 
of  the  religious  denomination  to  which 
he  belongs,  to  all  its  abominations. 
Can  this  man  not  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  seeing  the  thief  and  de^ 
nouncing  him,  and  seeing  the  thief  "and 
consenting  unto  him  f*  And  what  sort 
of  a  conscience  must  he  possess  if  he 
can  palliate  the  admitted  evil  of  being 
a  consenting  party  to  the  teaching  of 
popery,  merely  upon  the  plea  that  it 
existed  before,  ana  that  he  was  not  the 
first  to  introduce  it. 

But  we  asked,  our  readers  will  re- 
member, whether,  in  consequence  of 
the  junction  of  the  synod,  the  national 
board  was  not  rendered  more  fixed  and 
unmoveable  than  it  was  before  ;  and 
what  is  the  answer  of  this  honest  Pres- 
byterian? **  Undoubtedly,  it  is.*  Hear 
that,  men  of  Ulster.  **  Robert  Stewart 
of  Broughshane**  tells  you,  expressly, 
that  the  natural  and  necessary  effect  of 
what  he  and  his  brethren  have  done,  is, 
to  give  increased  stability  and  increased 
authority  to  this  system  of  national 
education,  by) which  the  worst  supers 
stitions  that  have  ever  deformed  Chris- 
tianity may  now  be  disseminated, 
without  let  or  iif^pediment,  through 
the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land  I 
Are  you  prepared  to  sanction  a  pro- 
ceeding like  tnat  ?  Are  you  prepared  to 
abandon  your  colours,  and  to  accom- 
pany this  tergiversator  as  a  reinforce- 
ment by  which  the  tottering  citadel  of 
this  pro-popery  board  may  be  enabled 
to  defy  the  protcstant  indignation  of 
the  empire  a  little  longer  ?  Remember 
that  by  so  doing,  you  are  contributing 
to  starve  and  to  dilapidate  the  scrip- 
tural schools.  Remember  that  by  so 
doing,  the  spiritual  interests  of  three 
hundred  thousand  Roman  Catholie 
children  must  be  abandoned.  RemeiB- 
ber  that  by  so  doing,  you  are  contri- 
buting to  pluck  the  Bible  out  of  their 
hands  ;  to  give  currency  and  authority 
to  the  worst  abominations  of  Peter 
Dens  ;  and  to  render  popery  as  pan- 
mount  in  the  south  and  west  as  **  Robert 
Stewart  of  Broughshane"  and  his  con- 
freres would  fain  have  us  belicTe  they 
have  rendered  Presbyterianism  in  a 
small  portion  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Are  you  prepared  for  all  this  ?  If  yoa 
be,  you  have  been  bom  after  your  timet 
You  should  have  lived  during  the  reiga 
of  the  bigot,  James  the  Second,  who 
affected  a  most  tender  concern  for  pro- 
testants  when  he  was  paving  the  way 
for  the  ascendanc/ of  the  pi^istt.   Jm 
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the  Presbyterians  of  that  day  were  not 
BO  deceived.  They  were  not  to  be 
taken  by  honied  words.  No  such  sop 
as  a  regium  donuin,  or  pecuniary  aid 
for  their  schools,  could  lull  their  \\^\' 
lance  or  charm  down  their  hostility, 
when  the  wolf  was  abroad,  by  whom  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  infested.  No. 
The  flickering  simper  upon  the  face, 
could  neTcr  disguise  from  them  the 
blackness  of  the  heart  of  Judas.  They 
flung  back  opon  the  treacherous  mo- 
narch the  insulting  indulgences  which 
he  proffered  themt  and  which  could  only 
be  accepted  by  a  base  betrayal  of  the 
faith  ;  and  they  voluntarily  preferred  a 
continoance  of  the  restrictions  by  which 
they  were  harassed,  to  an  exemption 
from  them  which  could  only  be  purchased 
by  conceding  to  the  popish  tyrant  the 
privilege  of  giving  a  loose  to  all  his 
anti-scriptural  predilections.  What  a 
pity  that  he  had  not  to  deal  with 
**  Robert  Stewart  of  Broughshane  !^ 
That  worthy  would  soon  have  made 
snag  terms  for  himself,  quite  as  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  James,  as  he  has 
lately  done  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
Dr.  Murray  and  Anthony  Blake  ;  who 
have  now  Protestant  authority  for  doing 
the  Tcry  thing  which  James  in  vain 
attempted,  and  by  means  of  Presby- 
terian allies,  Protestant  money,  and  an 
unprincipled  Whig  radical  government, 
are  enabled  to  establish  popery  in  ram- 
pant ascendancy  in  this  part  of  the 
united  empire. 

Hear  the  notes  of  triumph  in  which 
this  wretched  time-server  exults  in  the 
crippled  and  embarrassed  condition  in 
which  the  established  church  has  been 
placed,  by  the  unholy  confederacy  of 
which  he  has  become  a  member. 

'<  The  established  church,  as  an  oppo- 
oent  of  national  education,  is  a  body 
without  a  head,  and  mutilated  both  in 
sbouldsrs  and  limbs.  The  queen,  or 
govemmentt  the  risible  head  of  the 
dimreh,  is  the  board's  supporter.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin, — what  was  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam — the  provost  of 
Trinity  Uollege— -surely  equal  to  one 
shoulder  of  the  body,  are  two  of  them 
nembersy  and  the  other  in  favour  of  the 
board;  while  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  and 
aiaay  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of 
Rapooe  [and  Derry,  nay,  even  in  that 
of  Down,  and  other  dioceses,  are  like 
Unbs  separate  from  the  opposition  portion 
of  tha  body  I  for  they  Mr$  all  in  Aronr, 
aot  of  swmr  tbhfg  connected  with  the 
kmrn/^kt^etUniagkiopnAk" 


Now  when  the  reader  considers  that 
all  this  exaltation  is  expressed,  by  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  at  the  little  hope 
there  is  of  being  able  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  a  system,  which  acts  as  a  great 
power  of  steam  to  aid  in  the  operation 
of    popery   in    substituting    darkness, 
instead  of  light,  amongst  the  people  ; 
we  ask  him,  whether  it  does  not  indi- 
cate an  utter  recklessness  respecting,  if 
not  a  fiendish  antipathy  towards,  true 
religion  ;  and  whether  it  before  entered 
into  his  heart  to  conceive,  that  such  a 
sentiment  could  be  entertained  by  any 
one    professing    to    be     a    scriptural 
christian  ?     For  our  parts,  we  would 
not,  before,  have  lightly  believed  that  a 
corresponding  sentiment  was  cherished 
any  where,  at  this  side  of  hell,  by  any 
one  professing  to  hold  in  abhorrence  the 
abominations  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
We  hope  this  will  be  quite  suflScient  to 
show  to  all   true-hearted  Church    of 
England  Protestants,  the  kidney  of  the 
romanizing  Presbyterians.    What  I    To 
contemplate  with  complacency  a  system 
which  consigns  four-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation   to   the    spiritual    guidance    of 
popish  priests ;   and  to  exult  in  the 
prospect  of  the  utter  helplessness  of  the 
established  clergy, to  malce  any  effectual 
head  against  it  I    We  call  upon   his 
Presbyterian    brethren,    to   ask    him, 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  that 
this  system    should    be    overthrown? 
Whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  desirable  that 
popery  should  cease,  virtually,  to  be 
endowed  by  this  Protestant  state,  and 
its    priests   enabled,    by   government 
grants,  to  be  agents  in  disseminating 
and  perpetuating  its  delusions  ?     We 
call  upon  them  to  put  these  ouestions 
to  "  Robert  Stewart  of  Broughshane," 
aye,  or  no.  If  he  answers  affirmatively, 
how  will  he  defend  his  junction  with 
the  board,  by  which,  as  he  acknow- 
ledges, and  even  boasts,  it  morefimdff 
established  than  it  was  before  f     Or.  his 
exultation  at    the    feeble    opposition 
which  it  can  now  experience,  from  the 
crippled   condition  of  the  established 
church  ?     If  he  answers  in  the  nega- 
tive   "habemus    confitentem    reum,' 
let  him  never  talk  of  opposing  himself 
to  popery  again.     If  it  be  no*  desirable 
to  destroy  its  influence,  why  should  he 
exert  himst^lf  so  to  do  ?     Why,  indeed, 
should  he  hesitate  to  cmhxvift  Vi^  v^<i- 
fession  what  he  V\tVua\\^  yaMotkN«»Vi^ 
his  conduct*  and   to   ^^^  Vva  open 
countenance,  at   ireW  %»  Vk>a  P^*^ 
support  to  a  ayttem  ot  g\— ^^-  *•* 
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stitioQ,  which  holds  in  dim  eclipse  the 
blessed  light  of  the  Gospel  ? 

And  here  we  will,  for  a  moment,  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  to  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  this  man,  to  get 
up,  with  a  sort  of  lefl-handed  dexterity, 
a  collateral  issue,  upon  which,  as  he 
imagines,  he  may  ride  off  in  triumph 
from  the  main  question.  We  had 
stated,  that  we  did  not  regard  as  guilty 
of  sin,  the  individuals  who  assisted 
conscientiously  in  the  dissemination  of 
error  which  they  believed  to  be  the  truth; 
but,  in  so  stating,  we  expressly  excepted 
against  being  supposed  for  one  moment 
to  compromise  the  guilt  with  which 
they  might  be  fairly  chargeable,  for  a 
neglect  of  their  moral  or  intellectual 
advantages.  Well,  what  is  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  this,  by  thb 
mighty  Gamcliel  of  the  Presbyterians  ? 
Why,  truly,  that  we  maintain,  that  there 
if  truth  in  hereiy !  As  if,  because  we 
maintained,  that  an  individual  who 
administered  poison  by  mistake  mic^ht 
be  blameless,  we  maintained  virtually, 
that  there  was  no  difference  between 
poison  and  wholesome  food  I  But  we 
will  not  be  tempted,  even  by  the 
blockedism  of  this  driveller,  to  pursue 
the  subject  at  present,  farther  than 
to  remark,  that  we  have  alwavs  found 
those,  who  xuere  disposed  to  indulge  them^ 
selves  with  a  practical  laxity  respecting 
moral  obligation,  ever  ready  to  judge  qf 
others  by  fine-drawn  and  speculative 
dislincUonSt  itiapplicable  to  the  purposes 
of  common  l^e,  and  *'  to  strain  at  the  gnat 
while  they  swallowed  the  cameL*' 

Our  object,  as    every  candid  and 
competent  reader  must  have  perceived, 
was,  not  to  adjudicate  upon  the  abstract 
question,  how  far  sincerity  may  be  an 
excuse  for  error ;  but,  simply,  to  show 
the  greater    guilt    of  those  who  sin 
against  knowledge,  than  of  those  who 
sin  without  it ;  and  as  **  Robert  Stewart 
of    Broughshane**    contends    for    the 
heinous  sinfulness  of  the  latter,  what 
will  he  say  of  the  former?     If  the 
papist  who  professes  and  propagates 
popery,  tn  ignorance,  is  guilty  of  a  grave 
ofience,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  pro- 
fessing Protestant  who  disseminates  it 
contrary  to  his  own  convictions  ?     If 
the  fire  of  our  wratWuV  ptesb^Unsa'a 
Aonesi    indignation    can    caufte   %m<iV 
deatructioa  in  the  green  tiee,  >KVi%t  >k*^ 
it  uot  do  ia  tkie  diy  ? 


He  is  grievously  vexed  at  being 
charged  with  sophistry,  and  complaini 
that  wc  have  not  attempted  a  logical  re- 
futation of  what  he  calls  his  argument^Xo 
shew  the  inconsistency  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Drew  of  Belfast,  iu  continuing  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  while  be  r^ 
fuses  to  be  connected  with  the  na- 
tional board ;  but  even  he  can  hardly 
have  been  serious  in  expecting  that  we 
should  have  so  far  insulted  the  undei^ 
standings  of  our  readers.  Mode  and 
figure,  quotha!  Did  he  eTer  hear  of 
the  charlatan,  who  vended  the  powder 
for  killing  fleas  ?  It  was  to  be  admi- 
nistered in  small  doses,until  the  creatoit 
expanded  its  right  eye ;  and  then  by  the 
insertion  of  a  small  portion  into  thai  or- 
gan, the  object  wasaccompliabed*  **  Tot,* 
says  an  impatient  Irishman,  who  had 
been  listenioff  tohim  explaining  the  man- 
ner of  administering  his  reme^,  **  conkl 
I  not  put  him  on  my  nail,  and  oraek  his 
at  once?"  And  the  charlatan  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  wm 
**  as  good  a  way  as  any.*  Evenao  nj 
we  to  "  Robert  Stewart  of  Brough* 
shane,**  and  all  such  "  small  deer  "  ai 
eipect  that  their  silly  and  trmnspareflt 
sophistries  shall  be  treated  as  if  tber 
were  plausible  reasoningSb  The  tmth 
is,  that  they  deceive  themselYea  most 
grossly,  if  they  suppose  that  any  one  is 
deceived  by  them,  or  that,  in  Um 
majority  of  cases,  anv  one  can  believe 
that  they  are  deceived  even  themselves. 

We  have  heard  many  thinga  reapaoU 
ing  the  motives  of  this  Preabyteiiaa 
movement,  which  we  shall  reaenre  for  a 
future  number ;  meanwhile,  we  have  the 
gratification  of  knowing,  that  in  wkst 
we  have  already  written,  we  haTe  done 
good  service.  Only  let  our  dergr  bt 
true  to  themselves ;  only  let  toea 
hold  stead&st  by  the  Rock  of  Ag«%  and 
we  promise  them  they  cannot  faili 
though  the  Queen,  and  bar  MiMStem 
and  some  Whig  made  Biahop%  aid 
some  erring  or  apostate  brethren,  be 
aiding  and  consorting  with  Dr.  Monsf 
in  the  establishment  and  the  disaemhuh 
tion  of  Popery  in  Irehud  ;  and  tbovh 
this  portentous  confederacy  sbooM 
receive  the  distinguished  support,  and 
enjoy  the  august  and  venendile  ooas- 
tenance  of  **  Robert  Stewart  of  Broqgb- 
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CEITICAL  NOTICES. 


The  EmI  India  Voyaftr,  or  Tan  Hlnntct'  Advlee 
to  tho  Outward  Bound.  By  £mma  Roberta. 
London;  Madden,  1839. 

A  Book  which  we  might  almost  de- 
scribe as  indispensable  to  the  class  of 
persons  for  wnose  guidance  it  is  in- 
tended.    Every  incident  of  an  Indian 
Voyage  is  considered,  and  every  pro- 
bable want  of  the  voya^^  on  arriving 
at    his  place    of   destination.      Miss 
Roberts*  who  has  before  published  the 
records  of  her  residence  in  India  for 
mapy  yearsi  is  the  author  of  this  excel- 
lent book.  ■ 
The  Heavenlv  Doctrine,  or  the  Oeapel  of  oar 
Liird  Jesus  Christ  in  all  Its  prlndtiTe  parity, 
such  as  he  preached  it  hlnself  during  his  ter- 
restrial eqloom ;  nevrly  revealed  by  three  aa- 
Eels  of  the  Lord*  and  whieh  Jestts  has  conlrmed 
Iroself.  literally  translated  from  the  oriflnal 
French.  Promnlgated  by  Charles  Lewis,  Dnka 
of  Normandy,  Son  of  Lionis  IS,  lUug  oi  France. 
London:  18S9. 

An  exceedingly  stupid  imposture.  It 
is  of  little  moment  to  determine  what 
amount  of  knavery,  and  what  of  follj 
has  gone  to  the  composition  of  this 
book.  We  have  transcribed  the  greater 
part  of  the  title  page,  which  will  be 
enough  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  most 

readers.  

A  Praxis  of  the  Latin  Potential  and  Sntdmietive 
Mooda— beinf  an  attempt  to  iUnstrate  their 
nature  and  construction  in  the  way  ef  exercise. 
By  the  Rot.  Robert  M*Clnre,  LL.D.  Load#n : 

isa0. 
An  exceedingly  convenient  manual. 
The  exercises,  however,  consist  almost 
entirely  of  sentences  of  broken  Latin 
to  be  corrected  into  good  Latin.  When 
the  exercise  is  successfully  performed, 
it  will  exhibit  an  illustration  of  the 
use  of  each  tense  of  the  moods  in  ques- 
tion, in  some  one  of  its  different  signi- 
ilcations.  The  book  seems  to  us  de- 
fective in  not  giving  examples  from  the 
best  authors  in  their  very  words. 

A  Oloesary  of  Prorincial  Words  used  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  some  of  the  adIJoininf  conntiee. 
London  t  Murray,  1830^ 

Thb  Author  of  this  little  volume  de- 
fines a  provincial  word— <<  It  seems,** 
■ays  he,  '<properlv,  to  mean  a  word 
which  is  not  actually  used  in  the  writing 
or  spoken  language  of  educated  per- 
sons; but  which  is  current  in  the  fami- 
liar language  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  district.*' 

If  there  were  no  other  use  in  such 

ooUections,  the  oocasional  illustration 

thejr  afford  of  our  eider  wrlten»  ib 

in  *tmif  o/  mo  uauapart$ni  wtdnb.  A 

lMiiB^oJM§tofwk§iMt9g(^hdpf^fiaoUL 


words  consist  xof  words*  once  nae(l 
by  classical  writers,  but  now  obsolete. 
Difficulties  in  Shakespeare  have  been 
removed  in  many  instances  by  the  dis- 
covery of  phrases  still  retained  in  some 
obscure  locality.  Mr  Finlay  has  given 
one  or  two  instances,  in  his  **  Misoellv 
nies,**  of  phrases  still  common  in  Ire- 
land, whicn  have  been  so  wholly  lost  in 
the  general  language  of  England,  that 
most  of  the  commentators  have  mis- 
understood the  passa^  in  which  thej 
occur.  We  transcribe  an  article  or 
two  from  the  Glossary  before  us. 

^  RusTT  iuff,  intractable,  oomq>ted 
from  rciHvc.  The  desire  of  converting 
a  strange  into  a  familiar  sound  is  a  fir^ 
quent  cause  of  corruption  in  sil  lan- 
guages. Changes  of  this  sort  are  usu- 
ally made  without  any  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Thus  the  French 
rondeau  became  r<nmd  o,  and  bourdom 
became  burdefh  (of  a  song)  so  Immbie 
bee  became  humble  bee^  kmk^ougk  be- 
came cAan-coifgA,  and^or#06«rrw#,^oof#- 
berries*  The  crmg  (L  e.  throat)  end 
of  a  neck  of  mutton  became  the  Mcrmt 
endt  and  lustring  shining  silk*  so  ciUl- 
ed  from  its  lustre,  was  oonunonly  writ- 
ten lute  tiling,  Livoma  was  chang^ 
into  Leghorn,  Coruna  into  the  OroiMf 
and  a  PrutsioH  ftr  into  a  spruce  fir 
(Nares  in  v.)*' 

To  this  we  may  add  the  word  is 
used  in  much  the  same  in  Ireland.  An 
intractable  child  is  said  to  run  rutty, 

**  Remetic,  #.  emetic.  Some  use  the 
expression  a  remetical  man  for  a  <'  m»> 
dical  man,"  Remetic  is  coined  out  of 
eme^  and  remedy^** 

The  phrase  '*  remetical  man*' may  be 
found  usefVdf  as  we  really  do  not  know 
how  to  designate  some  of  the  varieties 
of  surgeon-apothecary.  Why  not  adopt 
this  amusing  Herefordshire  wwd? 

FUiden*a  TaOtleaox :  the  Iris  of  Prwe,  Poetry. 
and  Art.  for  1810,  lllnekrated  with  enfraTfaM 
hy  W.  ft  E.  Flndon.  flroA  piiiiitiiWB  byj. 
Browne.  Edited  by  Mary  Kaiaal  Mittedt 
LoMlon.  C.  TUt,  18M. 

Wi    confess  we  have    a    prejudice 
against  the  whole  genut  Annual,  bat 
the  sight  of  such  a  magnificent  volume 
as  this  goes  hr  to  remove  Ok-^os  <^aS^^. 
Nothing  Qaxi\^  TOiCit^  fraaso^Xr^^cs^Qd^  ^Suo^ 
its  eztenor,  inii  ^"^aa  '^^  ^^5*^  ^^^^ 
▼ohnoMi  \t>wjw>  xM«Di^  fwa«e%ti^2 
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dit  to  the  Findens  and  to  Mr*  Browne, 
the  designer.  There  is  an  improve- 
ment also  this  year  in  the  introduction 
of  ornamental  scrolls  round  the  mar- 
gin of  each  plate,  in  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter-press  is  illustrated 
by  etched  outlines. 

The  figures,  perhaps,  are  somewhat 
less  graceful  and  animated  than  those 
of  the  French  artists — there  is  less 
etprit  in  the  drawings  of  the  English 
school ;  but  take  it  all  in  all,  the  vo- 
lume is  one  of  exceeding  beauty,  and 
of  the  letter-press,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  lareer  portion  is  by  that  truly 
English  writer.  Miss  Mitford,  who 
edits  the  volume. 

We  have  been  much  struck  by  a 
statement  of  the  enormous  sums  paid 
for  the  annuals,  in  an  excellent  new 
journal,  entitled  "  The  Art-Union," 
which,  by  the  bye,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recommend  to  all  lovers  of 
the  arts.  In  the  November  number 
we  find  it  stated,  that  in  1829,  the 
public  paid  for  annuals,  a  sum  ap- 
proaching to  j£90,000.  The  expen<U- 
ture  of  such  a  sum  annually,  for  so 
many  years,  must  have  had  a  material 
influence  on  the  arts,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  we  hope  the  an- 
nuals may  long  go  on  and  flourish. 

The  Pnlteny  Library.  Part  I.  The  Works  of 
D«  Foe.  P^rt  L  Colonel  Jack.  London: 
Clements,  1830. 

The  first  number  of  an  exceedingly 
cheap  and  well  printed  edition  of  the 
works  of  De  Foe.  We  had  not,  till 
this  book  was  sent  us,  read  "  the  Life  of 
Colonel  Jack,"  and  we  have  to  thank 
the  publisher  for  the  ereat  pleasure  the 
chapters  contained  in  this  first  part  have 
gfiven  us.  The  same  feeline  of  the 
actual  truth  of  the  narrative,  with 
which  De  Foe  has  contrived  to  possess 
every  reader  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  is 
created  by  the  story  of  Colonel  Jack. 
The  effect  is  produced  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  seemingly  unimportant  de- 
tails, which  makes  all  seem  like  real 
life.  The  g^eat  German  poet  says, 
that  "  the  way  to  g^ve  most  pleasure 
is  to  g^ve  as  much  of  incident  as  you 
can'* — he  is  speaking  of  writing  for  the 
stage — "  every  one  (says  he)  will  then 
select  somethmg  to  please  him.  The 
very  variety  g^ves  the  whole  the 
Appearance  of  reality."  ^See  ¥\^&t. 
Prelude  at  tke  T%eatre,'\  In  B,ichard. 
000*0  darissa*  the  patbos  is  almoat 
vetUed    hj   the  feeung  of   aecv^oaan- 


tanceship  produced  by  the  everlast- 
ing details  of  the  earlier  volumes. 
There  is  no  writer  in  the  language, 
of  whom  a  good  edition  in  some 
reasonable  compass,  was  so  much  want- 
ing as  De  Foe.  This,  of  which,  by 
the  way,  the  type,  and  paper,  are  much 
better  than  that  of  the  Romandst's 
Library,  of  which  it  is  caUed  a  con- 
tinuation, is  intended  to  be  completed 
in  two  octavo  volumes. 

The  Pictorial  Shaktpere.  London:  KalgMtal 
Co.    1839. 

It  is  now  several  months  since  we  no- 
ticed the  early  numbers  of  this  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  and  described  it  as 
being  for  the  purposes  of  study,  the 
best  that  has  yet  appeared.  We 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  ciedled  attentkm 
to  the  successive  numbers  as  they  ap- 
peared, but  this  we  could  not  easiiTdo^ 
consistently  with  our  intention  of  re- 
suming the  examination  of  the  work  in 
volumes.  Meanwhile,  we  venture  to 
mention  the  edition  of  Richard  the 
Second,  which  has  appeared  since  our 
former  notice,  as  admirably  edited,  and 
communicating  much  information  al- 
together new.  Two  volumes  of  the 
work  are  now  issued,  and  are  fully 
equal  to  the  promise  which  the  early 
numbers  gave.  Much  most  valuable 
information  connected  with  English 
history,  and  often  drawn  from  sources 
wholly  imknown  to  our  popular  histo- 
rians, is  brought  together  in  the  notes 
to  the  first  volume. 

Extracts  from  Holy  Writ  and  varlona  AutiMifft, 
intended  as  helps  to  Meditation  aad  PraytTi 
principally  for  Soldiers  and  Seamen.  By 
CaptiUn  Sir  Nesbit  J.  Willouirkby»  R.K.  CB. 
KC.H.  London:  Printed  for  the  Autkoror 
Compiler,  for  irratnitous  distribution,  by  T. 
H.  Coe,  27,  Old  Chanfl^,  Cheapaide. 

This  is  a  little  compilation  of  which 
we  are  assured  our  pious  readers  wiQ 
much  approve.  *^  A  gx>od  man,  out 
of  the  good  treasures  of  his  heart,*' 
has  brought  forth  that  which  is  good. 
We  can  strongly  reconmiend  it  as 
most  usefiil  at  the  sick  bed  of  the 
invalid,  who  has  been  but  newly 
awakened  to  the  value  of  eternal 
things ;  and  indeed  it  contains  much 
which  must  be  profitable  to  the  most 
advanced  and  experienced  Christian. 
May  the  end  of  the  benevolent  com- 
piler be  fully  answered  by  it.  He  has 
**  oaaXV^aa  Viivesd  upon  the  waters,**  and 
^«\iK<f  «^crs  \iVQa  ^sycdoX  ^SdaX  ^  h»  wWi 

foA  it  li^MC  XUNKS  ^3K|%r 
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TAYL0R*8  ANCIBNT  CHEISTIANITY.* 


Many  circamstances  combine  to  giwe 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
ID  the  controversy  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  review.  No  competent 
rea(ie^  we  believe,  ever  examined  his 
former  works  without  perceiving  that, 
though  he  may  sometimes  betray  a 
deficiency  in  the  minute  exactness  of 
critical  learning,  he  shews,  neverthe- 
less, that  his  mind  has  taken  that  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  real  principles 
and  character  of  antiquity  ;  the  know- 
ledge of  which  constitutes  the  chief 
iralue  of  history,  but  is  the  rarest  of  all 
qualities  in  an  historian— especially  an 
Ecclesiastical  Historian.  Indeed,  no 
kind  of  history  has  been  so  unphiloso- 
phically  written,  as  the  History  of  the 
Chorch ;  and  yet,  no  kind  of  history 
aeems  more  naturally  to  invite  a  philo- 
eophical  tuay  of  treating  it.  The  for- 
tunes of  empires  may  look  well  enough 
In  the  plain  narrative  of  a  mere  anna- 
list :  because  civil  society  is  conversant 
with  the  interests  of  the  body  ;  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  so  obvious,  that 
the  measures  taken  to  advance  them, 
cmrry  their  reasons  in  themselves.  But 
church  history  is  the  record  of  a  society, 
the  prime  badge  of  which  is  the  faith 
that  it  professes — incarnate,  indeed,  in 
the  external  organization  of  a  body  cor- 
porate, but  still  as  distinct  from  its 
outward  developement,  as  the  spirit 
Irom  its  fleshly  tabernacle.  Church 
history  is  euentiaUtf  the  history  of  the 
human   mind,  as  exerted  upon  those 


topics  which  are  most  worthy  of  its 
consideration — the  history  of  man's 
opinions  concerning  the  most  important 
and  sublime  of  all  subjects  :  nay,  there 
is  scarce  a  single  stream  of  thought  from 
any  of  the  tnousand  fountains  of  the 
human  intellect  that  has  not,  at  some 
point  or  other,  mingled  its  waters  with 
the  great  current  of  the  Christian  faith. 
A  sut^ect  so  vast  and  complex,  demands 
for  its  successful  investigation,  some 
higher  endowments  ol  reason  than  those 
talents  which  merely  enable  a  man  to 
examine  authorities,  settle  dates,  and 
collate  MSS. — to  dispute  learnedly  on 
the  meaning  of  a  particular  passage,  or 
the  genuineness  of  a  particular  work— 
and  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  diligent 
chronicler,  or  an  acute  controver- 
sialist. Of  these  higher  endowments 
no  one,  we  think,  could  have  failed  to 
recognise  indications  not  to  be  mistaken 
in  the  author  of  *'  Spiritual  Despotism." 
We  recognized,  in  that  work  especially, 
a  power  of  seizing  the  distinctive  spirit 
of  past  ages,  of  catching  with  instinc- 
tive accuracy,  the  discriminating  fea- 
tures which  betray  the  real  peculiarity 
of  character  in  each  generation,  and  of 
entering  into  obsolete  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  postures  of  mind,  si^ciently 
to  understand  them  thoroughly,  without 
•  being  carried  away  by  their  sympathetio 
influence — feelings  and  fancy,  in  short, 
so  ouick  and  susceptible,  as  to  be  the 
ready  servants  of  a  sagacious  reason, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  too  well  discl- 


•  Ancient  Christianity  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  by  the  asthor  of 
Spiritual  Despotism,  yoL  I.  8yo.  Jackson  &  Walford»  London;  Cotrj  &  Ca» 
DiAlioy  1899* 
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plined  to  become  its  masters.  And, 
though  we  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  the  exactness  of  his  reasoning  was 
not  always  proportioned  to  the  large- 
ness of  his  views,  and  that  his  observa- 
tions were  more  distinguished  by 
breadth  than  by  accuracy  ;  we  felt  the 
great  importance  of  qualities  such  as 
we  have  described,  in  the  examination 
of  a  question  turning  mainly  on  the  due 
apportioning  of  weight  to  the  evidence 
of  ancient  testimonies.  Every  one  sees 
that,  to  the  right  discharge  of  such  an 
office,  an  acquaintance  with  the  relation 
which  the  matters  treated  of  by  ancient 
authors — the  tenets  or  practices  which 
they  and  their  contemporaries  approved 
or  rejected — bear  to  their  tastes  and 
habits,  their  prejudices  and  their  turn 
of  thought,  must  needs  be  an  indispen- 
sable requisite.  When  apostolical  ori- 
gin is  relied  on  as  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  of  universal  consent  in  dogmas 
or  observances,  it  becomes  important 
to  ascertain  whether  a  better  and  more 
philosophical  solution  may  not  be  found 
in  certain  predisposing  causes  of  recep- 
tion, universally  felt,  because  them- 
selves, the  results  of  principles,  of  rea- 
son and  education,  universally  diffused. 
When  we  are  called  upon  to  examine 
Revelation  through  the  medium  of  the 
judgments  of  those  who  are  supposed 
to  possess  an  immeasurable  advantage 
over  us  by  their  proximity  in  time,  to 
its  first  preachers,  it  becomes  important 
to  determine  whether  the  genius  of  those 
very  times  may  not  have  infused  such 
a  tincture  into  that  medium,  as  to  ren- 
der it,  in  many  respects,  deceitful. 
When,  because  we  hold  the  ancient 
doctors  sufficient  evidence  of  many 
things,  it  is  demanded  that  we  should 
believe  them  in  all,  it  is  necessary  to 
shew,  from  the  temper  of  the  men,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  that  this 
is  the  same  sort  of  outrage  on  common 
sense  as  if — because  we  believe  Livy 
when  he  tells  us  of  HannibaVs  cam- 
paign in  Italy — we  were  required  to 
extend  the  same  unhesitating  credit  to 
every  monstrous  prodigy  that  disfigures 
his  Annals.  Here  then,  we  saw  a  most 
important  duty,  in  this  great  contro- 
yersy  to  be  discharged  ;  and  a  person, 
as  we  thought,  well  fitted  to  discharge 
it — nor  have  we,  on  the  whole,  been 
disappointed  in  our  anticipations.  For, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
the  conduct  of  his  case,  the  zeal  of  an 
advocate  often  appears  where  we  would 
raUier  see  the  temper  of  a  judge  ;  and, 


that  there  is  far  more  than  oae  woaM 
desire  to  find  in  such  a  work,  of  tht 
haste,  and  looseness,  and  yerbosity, 
incidental  to  periodical  writing;  we 
think,  nevertheless,  that  it  it  not 
only  fitted  to  carry  conviction  to  most 
fair  and  unprejudiced  enquirers  in  this 
particular  question,  but  also  to  perfona 
the  more  substantial  service  or  gtving 
truer  notions  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
in  many  important  respects,  than  the 
public  bad  before  at  all  generally  enter- 
tained upon  that  subject.  We  widi 
that  we  could  speak  as  favonrably  of 
the  manner  as  of^  the  matter.  That  Mr. 
Taylor  is  possessed  of  verj  unnsual 
rhetorical  powers,  is,  indeed,  not  to  be 
Questioned  ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  his  wit  and  fancy  (and  be  has  both, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,}  should  be  often  so 
perverted  by  his  bad  taste,  as  to  become 
perpetually  overclouded  with  grotesque* 
ness  and  confusion.  But  these  are 
mere  faults  of  style,  which,  though  the 
critic  may  censure  them,  haye  donbt- 
less  contributed  to  his  popularity.*  Whak 
is  more  to  be  lamented  is,  that  in  the 
management  of  a  case  where,  if  ever, 
the  greatest  delicacy  and  decorum 
would  be  required,  he  not  unfrequentlj 
runs  into  a  degree  of  violence,  and  even 
grossness,  that  can  only  ahock  and 
give  annoyance.  Thus,  at  p.  85,  we 
are  told  that — in  the  ancient  church— 
**  Mary*i  unloosened  zone  was  the  lierof 
the  ecdesiastxal  dome^  the  rendmg  ^ 
which,  would  have  been  a  universu 
crash."  Surely  for  a  pious  man  this  is 
hardly  decent ;  for  a  wise  man,  hardly 
grave.  Again,  at  p.  89,  we  have  Sc 
Bernard  flouted  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  lines  as  **  a  reverend gatkmi^  with 
a  bevy  of  fair  iadtes,"  and  "  a  rosy  lipped 
and  scented  pelii'mmtre,"  frc  It  is 
enough  to  indicate  these  offences— 4be 
reader  will  at  once  recognise  the  jis- 
tice  of  the  complaint  Yet  it  is  tut  to 
add,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  some  other 
respects,  he  materially  improves  at  he 
goes  on  ; — the  stream  gradually  woriU 
ing  itself  clear,  and  flowing  in  a  leM 
turbid  current 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  give  soiae 
idea  of  the  plan  and  subject  of  the 
book  itself.  Mr.  Taylor  begins  by 
considering  the  circunuianees  of  the 
controversy  ;  and  taking  a  very  lively 
review  of  the  three  principal  parties 
hf  whom  the  Oxonmns  have  been 
hitherto  opposed,  he  endeavours  to 
shew  that  they  all  have  so  many 
weak  points  in  their  armour  as  to  be 
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unfit  for  80  perilous  a  conflict.  These 
parties  are  the  political  churchmen, 
the  evangelicals,  and  the  dissenters.  The 
dissenters  are  excluded  by  the  illogical 
assumptions  and  radical  errors  of  their 
system  ;  and  churchmen,  of  either  of 
the  two  grand  divisions  by  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  Church  of  England 
having  recognized  Nicene  Christianity 
as  her  standard,  and  they  being  pledged 
to  a  sincere  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  church,  must  needs  be 
embarrassed  in  arguing  against  men  who 
do  in  reality,  and  to  the  full  extent,  that 
which  the  church  did  only  professedly, 
or  incompletely,  carry  thoroughly  out 
the  system  of  the  Nicene  era.  There 
is  incidentally  much  that  is  true  in  this 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  whole  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  author's  best  manner.  The 
description  of  the  parties  in  the  church 
is  graphic,  and  the  remarks  upon  their 
condition  sagacious.  But  we  think 
the  main  pillar  of  the  reasoning  stands 
upon  a  rotten  basis  ;  and  surely  Mr. 
Taylor  can  scarce  seriously  expect  us 
to  take  Brett,  a  Nonjuror  of  the  second 
tucceuUm,  and  a  high-churchman  of  the 
darkest  complexion,  as  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  spirit  and  intentions  of 
the  Church  of  England!  Yet  this 
writer's  opinion  is  the  only  tangible 
proof  produced,  that  the  reformers  took 
the  Nicene  age  in  the  gross,  as  their 
standard  of  scriptural  orthodoxy.  In 
adopting  the  Nicene  symbol  as  their 
own,  they  no  doubt  identified  their 
faith  with  the  faith  of  that  famous 
council,  which  forms  its  epoch  ;  and 
considered,  no  doubt,  that  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  whole  church  on  the 
first  occasion,  when  the  whole  church 
could  be  convened,  was  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  correctness  of  that  faith. 
But  further  than  this,  we  see  no  reason 
for  suppa<ing  them  to  have  gone.  Even 
this  creed,  enforced  by  so  many  topics 
of  authority,  they  required  to  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  the  apostolic  writings, 
and  only  received  when  proved  by  most 
certain  warrant  of  Scripture.  Agreeing 
then,  with  Mr.  Taylor,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety, if  not  the  necessity  of  a  tho- 
rough review  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  fourth  century,  (as  being  the 
golden  age  of  the  Oxonians)  we  cannot 
see  that  any  consistent  churchman  need 
be  deterred  from  instituting  such  a  review 
out  of  deference  to  the  body  with  which 
he  is  counected.  The  principle  of 
the  reformers,  we  have  no  doubt,  both 
here  and  on  the  continent,  was,  that 


ALL  church  authority  was  to  be  tried 
by  the  test  of  Scripture.  They  may 
in  many  things  have  stopped  short  in 
practice  : — but  those  who  carry  out 
this  PRiNCiPLR  most  thoroughly,  are 
those  who  act  most  faithfully  up  to  the 
SPIRIT  of  the  reformation. 

Mr.  Taylor  next  shews  that  the  pre- 
sent is  not  a  question  of  mere  tempo- 
rary interest ;  but  that  the  virus  which 
is  now  developing  itself  in  the  Oxford 
doctrines,  is  one  which  has  long  existed 
in  the  church,  and  which  must  be  tho- 
roughly expelled  from  all  her  members 
before  any  healthful  action  can  be 
expected.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
mixed  up  with  a  question  about  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  present  effort  of 
the  tract-writers,  nor  oepends  upon  any 
opinion  which  may  be  reasonably  enter- 
tained of  the  intellectual  deficiencies  of 
those  confessedly  amiable  individuals. 

"  It  must  be  confessed  that,  on  this  ground, 
a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  entertained  con- 
cerning the  triumph  of  the  particular  Oxford 
confederacy,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ittoe 
in  which  the  present  movement  is  to  termi- 
nate. A  silent  acquiescence  in  tnTial  super- 
stitions, or  even  a  forward  seal  in  maintaining 
frivolous  formalities,  affords  no  criterion  of 
mental  strength,  in  an  age  universally  super- 
stitious, aud  grossly  ignorant ;  but  it  is  hard 
not  to  consider  such  compliances,  or  such 
solemn  trifling,  as  genuine  indications  of  an 
infirm  temperament,  when  they  meet  us  in 
times  of  difiused  intelligence,  and  of  vigorooa 
mental  activity.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
many  a  spirit  of  power,  in  times  gone  by,  has 
bowed,  and  cringed,  and  moulded  itself  to 
the  pattern  of  a  Cassian*s  Institute ;  but  can 
any  spirit  of  power  now  act  the  same  part? 
Shall  we  now  anywhere  find  strong  and  sound 
minds  forcing  themselves  to  lisp  mummeriea, 
to  prate,  and  whisper,  and  juggle,  and  drivel, 
and  play  the  church  puppet,  al^  the  foshion 
of  the  monkery  of  the  tenth  century  ?  Few 
will  believe  this  to  be  possible : — it  is,  indeed, 
hard  for  any  to  believe  it.  In  an  age,  not  of 
idle  but  of  solid  learning — an  age  of  genuine, 
not  of  vain  philosophy — in  an  age  (be  it  of 
too  much  license  and  of  irreligious  latitude, 
yet)  of  real  force  and  manliness,  and  of  ra- 
tional and  steady  seal — in  an  age  when,  beside 
the  noisy  pretenders  to  high  qualities,  there 
are,  on  every  side,  and  in  the  private  walks 
of  life,  the  possessors  of  high  qualities  of  mind 
and  sentiment — if,  in  such  an  age,  men  who 
have  wanted  no  advantages  of  culture,  are 
seen,  in  their  imitations  of  antiquities,  not 
merely  to  be  bringing  before  us  what  might 
justly  be  venerated  on  the  score  of  pristine 
purity,  but  also  what,  unless  it  rould  boast 
the  hoary  recommendations  of  time,  must  bo 
ridiculed  as  simply  absurd,  in  such  a  case. 
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more  than  a  surmise  sujcgests  itself,  as  to 
the  intellectual  stature  of  the  4iligent  and 
sealous  antiquaries  who  may  be  playing  the 
part  here  supposed. 

"But  whatever  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
individuals,  (and  it  is  unnecessary  in  this 
instance,  ai  well  as  invidious,  to  form  any,) 
the  opinions  in  question  are  to  be  considered 
ia  their  intrinsic  weight  and  permanent  vali- 
dity ;  and  also  in  their  bearing,  which  ia 
peculiar,  upon  the  relative  position  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  of  Romanism.  In 
this  view  no  controversy  that  has  been  started 
in  modern  times,  ought  to  be  thought  more 
important,  and  if,  at  the  present  moment,  it 
have  fallen  into  feeble  hands,  (a  fact  I  do 
Bot  affirm,)  more  sturdy  arms,  we  need  not 
doubt,  will,  ere  long,  snatch  the  weapons  now 
unsheathed,  and  wiiU  command  the  respect  of 
their  opponents. 

'*  The  opinions  advanced  in  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  may  die  away,  for  a  while ;  but 
they  must  revive  at  some  time  not  very  re- 
mott.  Motives  of  discretion,  and  the  fear  of 
change,  natural  to  men  in  office,  may  lead  to 
a  gradual  and  silent  retreat  from  the  ground 
that  was  taken  when  the  probable  con* 
•eqnences  of  naaintainii^  so  advanced  a  posi- 
tion had  not  been  maturely  considered.  The 
CKKTES  raiNcirLi  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times — the  unalienable  right  of  the  church 
to  an  uocontroUed  internal  government,  and 
its  inherent  spiritual  supremacy  in  relation  to 
th«  civil  power,  generally,  and  to  the  temporary 
administration  of  that  power  in  particular, 
thii  weighty  doctrine  tends  directly,  as  all 
must  see,  to  a  disruption  of  the  existing  con- 
nexion between  the  church  and  the  state, 
or  to  a  schism,  a  rending  of  the  texture  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom ;  the  state  being  now 
under  the  guardianship  of  parties  utterly 
adverse  to  any  such  elevated  notions,  ana 
not  at  all  likely  to  surrender  so  considerable 
a  means  of  sustaining,  from  session  to  session, 
ita  tottering  existenoe,  as  is  afforded  by  the 
poesession  of  an  undue  and  irreligious  influence 
over  the  church.  Obvious  motives  of  dis- 
cretion may,  therefore,  for  a  while,  restrain 
the  combatants  on  the  one  side  of  this  con- 
troversy as  well  as  on  the  other  *,  and  if  even 
the  promoters  of  it  have  bnurcd  their  minds 
to  meet  all  the  consequences  of  the  opinions 
which,  with  them,  are  serious  matters  of 
religion  and  conscience,  it  may  not  be  so 
with  the  clergy  at  large,  without  whose  willing 
•ar  and  concurrence  it  would  not  be  possible, 
even  for  the  most  accomplished  writers,  long 
to  bear  up  against  that  tide  of  public  opinion 
which  they  have  to  stem.  With  the  clergy 
at  large  it  must  rest  to  decide  whether,  by 
&vouring  an  agitation  that  touches  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Protestant  establishment,  they 
shall  bring  every  thing  dear  to  them  into 
peril — the  establishment  itself  first — then  the 
due  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  and  then  the 
danuded  throne;  or  whether,  by  promptly 
witMrawing  all  lapport  from  these  agitators* 


and  by  turning  away  their  am,  tbif  sikiQ 
stave  off,  a-while,  the  moat  dire  eommotian, 
religious  and  political,  that  haa  ever  ooaTiiliel 
this  country. 

"  The  prediction  haa  often  been  nttered, 
and  by  men  of  different  parties  and  oppoote 
feelings,  that  if  England  is  again  to  nndeiga 
rpvolutionsry  struggles,  the  hearing  will  oob- 
mence  within  the  church.  11^  then,  any 
such  oonrse  of  events  be  at  all  probaUe,  tW 
earliest  symptoms  of  its  approikeh  ahouldha 
observed,  and  the  opportunity  aeiaed  (if  it  be 
of&red)  of  so  opening  the  ground,  aa  to  gift 
free  and  timely  vent  to  the  Tolcanic  fire  that 
murmurs  beneath  onr  feet. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  on  this  acconnt  eapcosllyi 
that,  while  yet  we  may  do  ao  in  tranqniUityi 
a  prompt  and  thorough  attention  should  bt 
paid  to  such  at  least  of  the  Oxford  opiwoos, 
as  may  be  the  most  readily  diapoeed  of;  and 
so,  one  by  one,  to  extract  the  perilons  isffa* 
dients  from  the  masa.  And  whatever  eircua* 
stance,  of  an  extrinsic  kind,  reoommends  tkaa 
opinions  aa  they  are  now  advanced,  fiiraishci 
a  corroboratory  reason  for  dealing  with  tkaa 
so  as  that  il  dispelled,  it  aball  be  for  efcr.* 

We  agree  perfectly  with  these  lenti- 
ments :  nor  do  we  doubt  that  much  of 
the  credit  which  the  Ozoniaut  at  a  dan 
have  obtained  for  great  learoiiif  and 
great  abilities  has  been  hastily  conceded 
in  consequence  of  the  noTeltj  of  their 
authorities  and  modes  of  aivnment  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  Sie  pablie. 
This  is  a  phtcnoroeuon  that  is  constantl/ 
presenting    itself.       When    we    hear 
reasonings  and    quotations    that   are 
perfectly  new  to  ourselves,  we  are  apt 
at  the  first  impulse,  to  ascribe  them  aU 
to  the  originality  and  research  of  the 
person  who  uses  them  ;  but  ia  mai^ 
cases, — and   this   is    one   among;  the 
number — a  very    short    enquiry   will 
satisfy  us,  that  they  may  all  have  bcea 
provided  from  very  obvious  sooroei, 
at  au  inconceivably  small  expense  of 
thought  and  trouble.     Connected  with 
this  subject  we  may  mention  another 
indication  of  littleness  of  mind  which 
it  suggests  to  us  :   for,  whereas  the 
arguments  and  quotations,  which  they 
use  have  all  been  plainly  drawn  from 
the  polemical  works  of  u>rmer  genera* 
tions  of  high-churchmen,  especially  the 
Non-jurors  and  those  who  flourished  ia 
the     Bangorian    controversy ;     they 
appear    nevertheless    to     be    wholly 
ignorant  of  the  full  and  satisfactory 
replies  that  were  made  to  them  all  at 
the  same  time  by  the   Whig  clergy. 
Now,  that  men  should  have  been  lo 
blinded  by  the  spirit  of   bigotry  •• 
systematically  to  read  only  one  sideia 
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■oftirriagadiipntt;  and  that,  the  tide 
against  which  the  saflrage  of  public 
opinion  had  been  most  unequiTocallj 
declared,  does  seem  to  us  to  betray  a 
smallness  of  mind  which  is  not  to  be 
discovered  in  the  roaster-spirits  of  any 
other  age ;  and  the  existence  of  which 
in  persons  supposed  capable  of  produc- 
ing an  important  revolution,  would  fix 
upon  Mil  the  unpleasant  character  of  a 
generation  of  shallower  judgment,  and 
weaker  intellect  than  our  forefathers, 
Mr.  Taylor  next  proceeds  to 
examine  "  the  substance  of  the  argu- 
ment." The  argument,  he  observes,  at 
the  Reformation  turned  on  the  alleged 
difference  between  the  religion  of  the 
middle  agett  and  that  of  the  New 
Testament  The  argument  mooted  by 
the  Oxonians,  turns  upon  the  difference 
between  the  religion  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  and  that  of  the  pristine  and 
martyr  church.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Taylor,  In  thinking  that  this  latter 
involves  a  far  more  delicate  inquiry 
than  the  former.  Their  proximity  of 
time  to  the  Apostles,  besides  many 
other  advantages,  undoubtedly  gives 
an  air  of  authority  to  the  first  ages 
which  can  be  reasonably  assumed  by  no 
other ;  and  fumisbeSt  no  doubt,  a  pre 
sump^oni  its  weight  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  thing  attested,  and  the 
mode  of  the  attestation,  but  still  in 
almost  every  case  a  real  ptimd/acie 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  doctrines 
and  pnnciples  which  they  professed. 
Yet  we  confess  we  do  not  think  that 
the  remark  b  of  such  eueniial  import- 
ance to  the  argument  as  he  makes  it. 
If  the  doctrines  and  practices  which 
are  niged  upon  us  by  the  Oxford 
divines,  even  when  they  are  proved  to 
be  primitive,  may  yet  be  compared 
with  Scripture,  and  reiected  when  per- 
ceived to  be  discordant  with  it;  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  intermediate 
enquiry  as  to  their  primitive  existence 
cotild  not  possibly  oe  logically  neces- 
eary  to  the  right  conduct  of  the  argu- 
ment Undoubtedly,  however,  it  is  the 
more  satisfactory,  as  well  as  the  safer 
course^  to  investigate  the  peculiar 
causes  of  error  which  counterbalanced 
the  undeniable  advantages  of  the  early 
times  ;  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  confirm 
the  validity  of  our  conclusions  from 
scripture,  and  to  preserve  its  due 
weight  to  the  sentence  of  antiquity, 
where  it  is  not  vitiated  by  any  such 
sources  of  defilement  This  becomes 
moreplainlj  important  when  the  appeal 


assumes  that  indefinite  foniiy  which, 
to  be  sure,  it  generally  does  wear  in 
the  eloqueqt  but  rather  vague  declara« 
tions  of  the  patrons  of  tradition  ;  when 
the  general  duty,  for  instance,  of  con- 
forming ourselves  to  the  model  of  the 
Nicene  age  is  pressed  upon  the  mind» 
without  any  minute  specification  of  the 
nature  of  that  model  to  which  it  is 
exhorted  to  conform.  In  this  case  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Taylor,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  gpreat  importance  that  the 
mind  should  ascertain  fully  what  the 
character  of  that  age  was,  and  compare 
that  character  with  scripture,  before  it 
assents  to  any  arguments  for  ita 
authority,  grounded  merely  on  the 
topic  of  its  greater  comparative  antl* 
qnity  than  our  own.  Mr.  Taylor'a 
object  then  is  to  ascertain  by  a  variety 
of  considerations ;  what  is  the  real 
weight  which  we  ought  to  apportion  to 
the  suffirages  of  antiquity  in  religioua 
questions.  This  is,  no  doubt  an  import- 
ant  nav  a  necessary  work,  but  wa 
think  that  in  order  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  such  an  historical  investi- 
gation, he  unduly  depreciates  the 
methods  which  other  defenders  of  the 
same  cause  with  himself  have,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  adopted.  There  is^ 
indeed,  this  objection  to  those  methods, 
that  though  they  may  show  against  the 
Oxonians,  that  the  authority  of  anti- 
quity is  not  so  exorbitant  as  wholly  to 
control  private  Judgment,  and  that 
tradition  is  no  co-ordinate  medium  of 
revelation  with  Scripture ;  they  help 
in  no  way  to  determine  what  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  church  and  ita 
traditions  really  are;  and  thus  lead 
practicallv  to  a  total  neglect  of  them 
as  a  mode  of  confirming  or  directing 
our  enquiries  in  religion.  But  this 
though  a  practical  flaw  of  some  magni- 
tude, is  evidentiy  not  a  logical  one; 
nor  in  any  way  affecting  the  soundnesa 
and  efiiciency  of  their  reasonings. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  practical 
bad  influence  of  this  ultrapprotestant 
Cba  it  is  called^  line  of  argument  Mr. 
Taylor  occupies  several  pa^es  in  elo* 
quently  urging  many  weighty  reasons 
affainst  a  neglect  of  the  study  of 
christian  antiquity.  Of  all  histories^ 
he  truly  argues,  this  is  the  most  replete 
with  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  and 
prophetic  warning.  The  writers  of  the 
early  church  too,  not  merely  from  their 

I>roximity  in  time  to  the  Apostles,  but 
rom  the  fact  of  their  speaking  the 
UuD^uage  of  the  New  Teetameot  teiM- 
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cularly,  from  the  gonius  and  stores  of 
learDing  which  many  of  them  possessed, 
from  their  freedom  from  many  pole- 
mical prejudices  infused  by  the  contro- 
versies of  latter  times,  possess,  he  says 
with  truth,  claims  upon  our  attention 
which  no  reasonable  man  would  over- 
look, 

*'  Another  common,  but  very  unfounded 
impreasion,  relative  to  the  extant  remains  of 
christian  antiquity,  (the  prevalence  of  which, 
at  the  present  time,  would  leave  a  most 
dangerous  advantage  in  the  hands  of  those 
whom  we  are  to  withstand,)  is  to  this  effect- 
That  the  Greek  and  Latin  futhers  were  men 
of  intellect  so  slender,  and  are  generally  either 
so  inane,  or  so  absurd,  or  so  erroneous,  that 
the  perusal  of  them,  except  by  a  few  curious 
antiquaries,  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time ;  or,  at 
least,  that  it  can  never  repay  the  toil.  Or 
it  is  affirmed,  that,  so  far  as  these  writers 
were  sound  and  judicious,  the  same  senti- 
ments, better  expressed,  may  be  met  with 
much  nearer  home,  and  in  our  own  language. 
Or,  generally,  that  whatever  accomplishments 
the  ministers  of  religion  may  possess,  they 
may,  in  these  da3rs  of  benevolent  activity, 
employ  their  time  to  better  advantage  than 
in  brushing  the  dust  from  neglected  folios. 
The  course  of  events  is  hastening  to  offer  a 
startling  refutation  of  any  such  frivolous 
assumptions. 

'*It  is  not,  we  may  be  sure,  those  who 
possess  much  of  this  indispensable  learning, 
that  in  any  such  way  set  it  at  naught ;  and 
it  is  an  acknowledged  rule,  in  all  walks  of 
science  and  literature,  that  the  scoffs  and 
Options  objections  of  the  ignorant  need  not 
be  seriously  replied  to — *  know  what  you  are 
speaking  of,  and  then  contemn  it.*  Now, 
tiie  mere  fact  of  applying  any  comprehensive 
terms,  either  of  admiration  or  contempt,  to 
abody  and  series  of  writers,  stretching  through 
seven  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  and  these 
writers,  natives  as  they  were  of  distant  coun- 
tries, some  of  them  simple  and  rude,  while 
others  were  erudite  and  accomplishe<l,  may 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  heedlessness,  regarding 
the  matter  in  hand,  suflicient  to  excuse  a 
silent  disr^ard  of  the  objection  it  involves. 
These  '  fathers,*  thus  grouped  as  a  little  hand, 
by  the  objectors,  were  some  of  them  men  of 
■8  brilliant  genius  as  any  age  has  produced  ; 
some,  commanding  a  flowing  and  vigorous 
eloquence ;  some,  an  extensive  erudition ; 
some,  conversant  with  the  great  world  ;  some, 
whose  meditations  had  been  ripened  by  years 
of  seclusion  ;  some  of  them  the  only  historians 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived  ;  some,  the 
chiefs  of  the  philosophy  of  their  age ;  and, 
if  we  arc  to  speak  of  the  whole,  as  a  series  or 
body  of  writers,  they  are  the  men  who,  during; 
a  long  era  of  deepening  hnrbarism,  still  held 
the  lamp  o(  knowledge  and  learning,  and,  in 
hct,  sA>rd  us  almost  all  that  we  can  now 
kaow,  intimately,  of  the  condition  nC  ^ 


nations  surrounding  the  BCediterrsiicaB.  fnm 
the  extinction  of  the  classic  fire,  to  tiie  tims 
of  its  rekindling  in  the  fourteenth  oentnry. 
The  church  was  the  ark  of  all  things  that 
had  life,  during  a  deluge  of  seren  baadred 
years." 

In  connexion  with  this  rabject  we 
would  strongly  recommend  the  pemaal 
of  the  Preface  to  Bishop  Warburton's 
Julian,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and 
fairest  introductions  to  the  study  of 
christian  antiquity  we  are  acquainted 
with.  Were  we  not,  however,  hastening 
to  more  important  subjects,  we  might 
say  a  good  deal  in  qualification  of  some 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  encomiums  on  the 
fathers.  Greek,  to  be  sure,  was  their 
vernacular  tongue  ;  and  Greek  is  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  This 
is  true  in  the  general .  But  the  reader 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  he 
expects  to  find  the  same  sort  of  Grttk 
in  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  as  he  b 
familiar  with  in  St.  Paul  or  St.  John. 
The  Greek  of  the  New  TesUment 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  Greek  of  men 
who  thought  in  Hebrew,  and  to  a  great 
extent  tinctured  with  the  forms  and 
idioms  of  that  language ,  so  that  it  may 
be  questioned  wnetbcr  the  Fathen^ 
ignorance  of  the  oriental  tongues  does 
not  more  than  counterbalance  their 
superior  familiarity  with  the  Greek. 
Add  to  this,  that  many  of  the  pecnliar 
notions  of  Christianity  were  so  remote 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  Gentile  world 
that  in  the  current  popularGreek  dialect 
there  were  no  terms  adequately  express- 
ing them  :  and  hence  the  idiom  of  that 
dialect  could  be  no  help  towards 
ascertaining  the  appropriated  techniaJ 
significations  which  many  words  recated 
when  used  to  express  ideas  peculiar  to 
the  christian  system.  But  these  and 
similar  considerations,  if  followed  out 
as  they  deserve,  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  our  immediate  subject. 

Mr.  Taylor  next  proposes  to  apply 
**  a  test  of  the  moral  condition  of^  the 
early  church,"  in  the  shape  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  merit  of  virginity,  and  the 
Practices  grounded  thereupon ;  which 
eing  as  he  thinks,  utterly  repugnant 
to  Scripture,  and  yet  fulfilling  all  the 
conditions  of  the  rule  **  Quod  semper. 
Quod  ubiquc.  Quod  ab  omnibus  — 
seem  to  reduce  its  inadequacy  to  an 
experimentum  crucis.  The  propo«i- 
tions  which  he  undertakes  to  make 
good  are  .— 
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thooMod  years  exhibits  very  little,  if  any, 
]Mtigre8aion,  in  the  quality,  or  extravagance 
of  those  notions  which  gave  support  to  the 
practices  of  religious  celibacy ;  and  that  the 
attendant  abuses  of  this  system  were  nearly, 
or  quite,  as  flagrant  at  the  earlier,  as  at  the 
later  date. 

**  II.  That,  at  the  very  earliest  time  when 
we  find  these  notions  and  practices  to  have 
been  generaUy  prevalent,  and  accredited,  they 
were  no  novelties ;  but  had  come  down  from 
A  still  earlier  era. 

**  IIL  That,  as  these  notions  and  practices 
aie  of  immemorial  antiquity,  so  did  they 
affBCt  the  church  universal — eastern,  western, 
and  African ;  and  that  thus  they  come  fully 
within  the  terms  of  the  rule— quod  semper, 
quod  ubiqne,  quod  ab  omnibus. 

"IT.  That  these  opinions  and  practices, 
in  their  most  extreme  form,  received  an  ample 
and  explicit  sanction,  and  a  solemn  authentica- 
tion from  ALL  the  great  writers  and  doctors 
of  the  church,'  during  the  most  prosperous 
nnd-  enlightened  age  of  any  preying  the 
Befomation ;  and  that,  on  this  head,  popery 
has  no  peculifr  culpability. 

**  y.  That  the  notions  and  practices  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  the  superlative 
merit  of  rdigious  celibacy,  were,  at  once,  the 
cause*  and  the  eflfects  of  errors  in  theology, 
of  perverted  moral  sentiments,  of  supersti- 
tious usages,  of  hierarchical  usurpations ;  and 
that  they  furnish  us  with  a  criterion  for  esti- 
mating  the    GBMBRAL    VALUE    OF   ANCIENT 

CHRisTiANZTT ;  aod,  in  a  word,  afford  reason 
enough  for  regarding,  if  not  with  jealousy, 
at  iMst  with  extreme  caution,  any  attempt 
to  induce  the  modem  church  to  imitate  the 
ancient  church.'* 

In  support,  then,  of  his  first  proposi- 
tion* Mr.  Taylor  undertakes  to  show, 
that,  at  a  time  not  more  remote  from 
the  age  of  the  Apostles,  than  we  of  this 
generation  are  from  Barrow,  Tillotson, 
Taylor,  Baxter,  most  of  those  abuses  of 
the  system  of  religious  celibacy,  which 
notoriously  disgraced  monasticism  in 
the  twelfth  century,  had  largely  devel- 
oped themselves.  The  proofs  necessary 
for  the  establishing  of  this  thesis 
involve  statements  of  facts  of  a  very 
revolting  character;  so  oflTensive, 
indeed,  lu  many  respects  that  nothing 
but  the  importance  of  the  subject  could 
justify  any  one  in  bringing  them  before 
the  public.  Mr.  Taylor,  conscious  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  matter  to  be  handled 
has  from  no  doubt  the  most  praise- 
worthy motives,  endeavoured  to  miti- 
gate the  evil,  by  only  quoting  the 
least  offensive  parts,  and  sending  the 
learned  reader  to  the  original  for  the 
rest.  In  some  cases,  too,  he  has  kept 
back  the  refereoce,  least  the  reader 


might  be  directed  to  a  context  which 
would  be  certain  either  to  shock  or  to 
contaminate.     We  confess  that,  though 
we  can  appreciate  the  reasons  of  all 
this,  we  cannot  consider  it  a  prudent 
course.     In  many  instances  an  impres- 
sion is  produced  that  the  things  sup- 
pressed are  a  great  deal  worse  than 
they  really  are  :  and  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  a  vague  suspicion  of  inaccu- 
racy may  be  generated  in  those  who 
want  either  the  opportunity    or   the 
diligence     requisite     for     examining 
authorities.     When  a  work  of  the  kind 
is  to  be  done^  we    are   for  doing  it 
thoroughly.  We  would  have  tne  Latin 
and  Greek  of  the  passages  given  in  the 
margin yi<//y»  whatever  was  done  with 
the  English  in  the  text ;  and  the  place 
where  the  context  might  be  found,  in 
all  instances,  accurately  indicated^  This 
is  the  more  necessary  for  the  ends  of 
truth  and  justice — which  we  are  sure 
Mr.    Taylor  values    more    than    any 
ephemeral  success  in  a  party  squabble 
-—as  his  representations  of  the  meaning 
of  particular  passages  are  sometimes 
very  far  from  being  correct. 

We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the 
very  first  authority  he  has  produced  : 
which  has  been  accordingly  taken 
advantage  of  by  his  opponents  to  decry 
his  whole  performance,  but  in  a  style  so 
uncandid  and  malicious  as  to  shew  that 
their  zeal  is  not  really  directed  against 
misrepresentation  or  unfairness  iu  such, 
but  only  as  they  are  practised  towards 
their  favourite  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 
The  passage  we  allude  to,  is  that  famous 
one  in  the  Epistle  of  Cyprian  to  Pom- 
ponins,  which  treats  of  the  flagitious 
conduct  of  those  women,  who  profess- 
ing virginity,  made  no  scruple  of  sleep- 
in  the  same  bed  with  men.  In  one 
CASE — and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  in 
one  case  only — docs  this  execrabi'e 
abomination  appear  to  have  been 
brought  home  to  a  member  of  the 
clergy,  a  Deacon  in  a  church  under 
Cyprian's  control,  yet(misled  as  it  would 
appear  by  the  authority  of  Fell  and 
Dodwell)  Mr.  Taylor  proceeds  unhesi- 
tatingly to  describe  the  transaction 
thus  ;— 

"Cyprian,  and  his  presbyters,  writes,  in 
reply  to  Pomponius,  a  suffragan  bishop,  who 
had  reported  certain  scandids,  in  treating 
which  he  needed  direction  and  authoritative 
support.  From  this  letter  it  appears  that 
the  rash  and  unwarrantsJbV^  vo^n  tA  "^x^^VmI 
celibacy,  or  vigimtY,  \sken>  ot  \w«^  ^"^tl 
molUUidct  of  70VLD|^  nwwcn,  m  wmfc  imwomX 
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ol  artificial  religioua  ezoitement,  had  been 
too  late  repented  of  by  manjr  of  ita  victima, 
who,  finding  themielvet  cut  off  from  the 
virtuous  endearments  of  domestic  life,  had 
rushed  into  irregularities,  loading  their  con* 
science  at  once  with  a  real,  and  a  superer(^;a- 
tory  guilt,  and  had,  under  the  colour  of 
spiritual  intercourse  with  the  clergy  to  whose 
care  they  had  been  consigned,  and  who  them- 
selves were  galled  by  the  same  impious  extra- 
vagance, admitted  the  grossest  funiliaritiea, 
and  thus  had  diflfiised  an  extreme  corruption 
of  manners  among  the  very  men  to  whom 
were  entrusted  the  moral  and  religious  weliare 
of  the  people*  So  early  had  this  false  fervour 
produced  its  poisonous  fruit,  and  had  ulce- 
rated, in  its  vitals,  the  body  of  the  church  !** 

We  think  the  conflideration  that  had 
these  men  been  of  the  clergy,  so 
flagrant  an  aggravation  of  their  crimes 
would  not  have  been  forgotten  by 
Cyprian  ;  especially  since  he  is  careful 
to  urge  it  in  the  particular  case  of  the 
Deacon  above  mentioned,  is  decisive 
against  Mr.  Taylor's  notion,  that  these 
women  were  the  same  as  the  ywtuMt 
mmMdnrt  of  later  church  history.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  mutake 
of  his,  if  mistake  it  be,  is  one  which  has 
been  committed  by  all  the  best  author- 
ities from  Dodwell  to  Neander,*  we 
shall  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  the 
spirit  which  can  treat  such  an  error  as 
a  deliberate  and  malicious  misrepresen* 
tation.  But  in  their  zeal  for  heaping 
obloquy  on  Mr.  Taylor,  the  patrons 
of  antiquity — (we  8}>eak  advisedly  in 
the  plural  number)--*have  themselves 
been  guilty  of  distortions,  which  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  excuse.  These 
words,  for  example,  are  cited  from 
Cyprian's  Idth  epistle  (edit.  Fell),  to 
prove  that  the  instances  in  which  even 
the  laity  had  been  guilty  of  this  crime 
bad  been  but  few.  '*  Cognovimus  non 
deeite,  qui  templa  Dei  &c.  infami  con- 
cubitu  suo  macttlent  ;*'  and  Ep.  xiv.  :— 
Doleo  autem  quando  audio  quotdam 
improbc  discurrere  ....  sed  id 
agere  ut  per  paucorum  pravos  mores, 
&C.*'  But  let  the  reader  look  at  the 
places,  and  he  will  see  that  this  fact 
has  been  shamefully  concealed  ;  that 
Cyprian  in  those  epistles  is  speaking 


only  of  a  particular  clat»— the  eon- 
fessors — men  who  had  haxarded  their 
lives  for  the   Christian  fiiith.      It  b 
surely    opprobrious    enough    to    the 
morality  or  those  times,  that  even  a  few 
of  such  a  class  should  be  found  detect 
in  these  practices ;   but  It  is  hardly 
creditable    to     the   honestv    of    the 
polemics  we  allude  to,  to  bring  forward 
expressions  which  relate    only  to   a 
particular  order,  as  if  they  were  spokea 
of  the  whole  church  i  and»  upon  such 
garbled    and    falsified    aothoritiee,  to 
endeavour  to  sneer   away  the    good 
fame  of  any  man.     When  speaking  of 
the  whole  church,  Cyprian  uses  yeiy 
different  language:    '^Deniaue,"  tari 
he,  in  the  same    epistle    which   Mr. 
Taylor    has   quotea,    "quam   gravel 
MULTORUM  ruinas  hinc  fieri  videmos.  ei 
per  hujusmodi  illicitas  et  pericolosas 
conjunctiones     comimpi      PLuaiMAS 
virgines  cum  summo  anisDi  nostri  dolore 
conspicimus."    Yet,  with  such  a  plain 
declaration  staring  them  in  the  &ce, 
these  champions  of  ancient  timet  and 
libellers  of  the  present,  woald  hasard 
the  assertion  that  such  lapses  were  few 
and  unfrcouent  I     In  extenuation  of  the 
crime,  it  has  been  urged  in  the  same 
quarters,  that,  bv  Cyprian's  own  con- 
fession, these  delinquents    were    not 
guilty  of  fornication.    Were  this  granted 
— which  in  many  instances  it  cannot 
be->still  let  the  reader  look  below,f 
and  see  what   Cyprian  thought  they 
really  were  guilty  of,  and  then  consider 
how  much  this  plea  mends  the  matter. 
We  have  already  frankly  acknow- 
ledged that  we  think  Mr.  Taylor  wrong, 
in  confounding  the  present  with  the 
case  of  the  imii^««r«i.    Those  were 
women,  who  for  the  sake  of  eiyoyiqg 
more  uninterruptedly  the  converse  M 
their  spiritual  directors,  and  of  mam^ 
ing    their    domestic    concerns,    were 
accustomed  to  live  in  the  same  house 
with  them ;  but  constantly  denied  that 
they  used  the  same  Bed^I  or  admitted 
any  indecent  familiarity.     Parallel  to 
this,  was  the  case  of  those  canonical 
virgins,  who  permitted  men  to  reside 
along  with  them,  under  similar  pretexta. 
These  practices  prevailed  very  ezten- 


*  See  oipecially  Muratori  in  his  Anecdota  Graca, 

t  Cyprian,  Ep.  iv.  ediU  Fell.  p.  8.  (Amstel.  1691.) 

\  rt  yd^  Twr»  «'i^if y«^*i,  ^if«'i»,  •t«»  fAn  rvy»ttrtv^eiy  fAfi^X  euyyttmitrm  hfuv  is  rvMiXMt- 

nt;  Chryi.  Opp.  edit.  Morell.     Paris,  1614.    T.  11.  p.  265.     Yet  Jerome  denies 

this.      £adem  domo,  amo  cubicnlot  8»p«  uno  tenentur  ei  lectulo,  et  suspidoeos  nos 

racant,  u  aliquid  ezistimamut.     Ad  l^xtal.  lEl^  \^.  T«*\^«^  ^    See  the  diMrnftiw 

kUulB  giTM  by  Epiphanina  Honea,  6^  V\.  v*  ^V. 
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rivelj  in  the  third  and  fourth  centurief, 
and  were  foand  to  be  so  replete  with 
scandal  and  injury  to  good  morals,  that 
aeverml    canons  were   at   divers  times 
framed  against  them,  and  the  governors 
of   the    charch    set  themselves    very 
sedulously  to  put  them  down.     There 
are  extant  two  carious  discourses  of 
Ghrysostom*s  on  the  subject ;  and  some 
of  his  descriptions  show  a  state  of  things 
but  very  Utile  better  than  the  melan- 
choly prospect  we  have  beeocontem- 
plMting  at  Carthage.  We  give  a  passage 
in  the  margin*  which  we  do  not  choose 
to  translate.    Our  virtuous  court  has 
indeed  done  its  best  to  make  the  public 
mind  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  much 
at  home  in  such  scenes,  as  that  of  the 
fourth  and  fidh  appears  to  have  been  i 
but,  thank  God,  it  has  not  quite  suc- 
ceeded.      Chrysostom*a    descriptions, 
however,  of  the  less  offensive  adjuncts 
of  the  system,  are  hiffhly  amusing.  His 
liveliness  and  wit,  which  even  monastic 
asceticism  could    not  destroy,   render 
him  at  all  times  an  entertaining  writer, 
but  especially  where  he  indulges  his 
satyric  vein.     In  the  present  case,  the 
eager   promptness    of   those    clerical 
■quires  to  receive  their  virgin  consorts 
at    the  church  porch — their  bustling 
aatfduity  in  marshalling  them  through 
the  crowd — their  dutiful  care  to  secure 
them  a  commodious  position,  and  their 
Tigilantattention,  during  divine  worship, 
to  the  least  expressions  of  approval  or 
dislike  that  passed  over  their  features, 
are  sketched  with  a  felicity  of  humour 
that  Fielding  might  have  envied. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to 
foUow  Mr.  Taylor  at  large  through  the 
mass  of  authorities  by  which  he  sup- 
ports his  charge  against  the  third  and 
tburth  centuries,  as  the  subject  presents 
itself,  again  and  again,  throughout  his 
pages.     We  have  only  undertaken  to 

give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  conduct  of 
is  argument.  In  our  own  opinion  he 
has  satisfactorily  proved  the  existence 
of  the  CTOssest  and  most  disgusting 
abuses  of  the  institute  of  religious  celi- 
bacy throughout  the  Christian  churches 
in  the  Nicene  age.  We  should, indeed, 
be  almost  inclined  to  risk  the  proof 
upon  a  single  experiment.  Let  any 
impartial  man  take  up  St.  Basil's 
Treatise  de  Virginitate — the  latter  part 


of  which  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the 
pages  of  Dens  and  Sanchez — and  say 
whether  the  state  of  things  which  could 
move  a  grave  and  most  ascetic  metro- 
politan to  indite  such  admonitions  for 
the  special  use  and  perusal  of  virgins 
dedicated  to  God,  was  not  a  state  abound- 
ing with  gross  abuses  and   profligate 
immorality.     This,  indeed,  we  suppose 
will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  ;  the 
assertors  of  virginity  choosing  rather  to 
maintain,  that  these  abuses  are  either 
not  inseparable  fiom  the  system,  or  else 
counterbalanced  by  advantages  suffici- 
ent to  outweigh  their  evils.     We  shall 
sec  presently  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  said 
in  answer  to  such  evasions  ;  but  first 
we   must    say  a  few   words    upon   a 
paradox  of  his,  on  this  subject,  that  has 
shocked  many  of  his  greatest  admirers ; 
viz.,  *'that  Popish   monasticism  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  primitive  celi- 
bate."  We  confess  that  we  esteem  this 
one  of  the  most  ill-judged  as  well  as 
most   unfounded   assertions  that    Mr. 
Taylor  has  hazarded  in  his  whole  book. 
Wherever  he  attempts  to  support  it,  he 
is  obliged  to  pick  his  instances  in  a 
way,  that  shows  a  great  deal  of  un- 
justifiable   prejudice.      Whatever  the 
fathers,  in  tneir  severest  censure,  have 
declaimed  against  the  recreant  monks 
and  virgins  of  "  the  pristine  and  martyr 
church,"  is  arrayed  on  one  side  ;  while 
on  the  other,  we  hear  of  nothing  but 
the  learning  of  the  Benedictines,  the 
genius   of    Pascal,  and   the   piety   of 
Angelica  Amauld.      Now  surely  this 
is  not  fair.     We  shall  not  be  accused 
after  all  that  we  have  said,  of  any  undue 
bias  In  favour  of  antiquity,  but  we  can- 
not see  it  thus  wrongmlly  used  without 
protesting  against  the  injustice.  Among 
the  primitive  holy  maidens  we  make  no 
question  that  many  might  have  been 
found,  whose  piety  and  devotion  need 
not   fear  comparison    with   even   the 
saintly  sisters  of  the  Port  Royal ;  whose 
inward  purity  was  as  spotless  as  the 
outward,  ancl  whose  innocence  of  life, 
and   incessant   zeal  in  every  work  of 
mercy  and  benevolence,  might  shame 
our  professing  religionists,  who  perhaps, 
are  thanking  heaven  that  they  are  not 
in  anywise  as  the  virgins  of  Carthage 
or  Constantinople.    And  for  the  men- 
did  it  never  occur  to  Mr.  Taylor,  that 


^UjlVm  XmyiHtm  tuJ^vt^  W)  r*y  mmv/ci vm9  ^i^»v«4wi)«W|  tic  |av  \  ^a^l«^Vw%«  V%%\C  V 
kwkvmft;  p.  260,  confer  etiun  p.  269. 
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Origen,  and  Chrysostom,  and  Basil, 
and  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and 
Thcodoret,  were  names  which  any 
Benedictine  or  Jansenist  community — 
with  all  the  advantages  of  modern  im- 
provement, might  well  feel  proud  to 
enroll  in  the  record  of  its  members  ? 
That  Romish  monasticism  may  have 
originated  in  an  attempt  at  reform,  we 
will  not  deny ;  but  we  maintain  that 
it  was  a  mistaken  attempt ;  and  one 
which  fixed  and  rendered  permanent 
the  system  in  all  its  vices,  when  now 
in  a  fair  way  of  meeting  a  radical  cure . 
By  withdrawing  *'the  professed*'  alto- 
gether from  the  salutary  checks  of 
public  opinion,  it  made  the  morality  of 
each  community  depend  on  the  indivi- 
dual character  of  its  little  tyrant ;  and 
by  its  damnable  imposition  of  forced 
celibacy,  it  imparted  a  diabolical  cruelty 
to  the  whole  contrivance,  from  which 
the  primitive  institute  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  free ;  and  if  ever  it  should 
become  necessary  to  expose  the  mo- 
nasticism  of  the  Popish  ages,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  has  exposed  that  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  pages  of  Bernard,  of 
Cardinal  Damian,  of  Erasmus — nay,  of 
Baronius  himself,  will  reveal  a  tale  of 
deeper  crime  and  more  disgraceful 
ignorance,  than  ever  blotted  the  annals 
of  the  early  church. 

In  establishing  his  charge  against  the 
second  century,  Mr.  Taylor  seems  to 
us  to  rely  far  too  confidently  on  the 
testimony  of  Tertullian.  This  writer, 
notorious  for  extravagant  paradox,  and 
besides  the  champion  of  a  heresy, 
reprobated  by  the  Catholics  themselves, 
for  too  excessive  strictness  of  asceticism 
—a  writer,  at  once  violent  in  his 
exaggerations  and  slippery  in  his  rea- 
sonings— should  not  be  admitted  as 
evidence  in  any  case  without  strong 
corroboration.  Now,  in  the  instance 
of  celibacy,  Mr.  Taylor  is  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  is  not  only  not  corro- 
borated, but  contradicted  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  whose  sound  and  rational 
statements  must  commend  themselves 
to  every  man  of  understanding ;  and, 
as  to  the  passage  about  the  progressive 
expansion  of  truth  which  Mr.  Taylor 
has  quoted  (p.  94)  from  the  tract  de 
velandit  Virginibuf,  it  so  clearly  and 
confessedly  relates  to  Monianta  Para- 
clete^ that  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
hallucination  which  could  bewilder  so 
acute  a  person  into  supposing  that  it 
spoke,  in  any  way,  the  sense  of  the 
CatbolicB.      Taken    cum   grano   tatu) 


however,  we  hold  it  to  be  soond  in  the 
main  ;  and  so  little  anti-Protettant  did 
Le-Clerc  think  it,  that,  having  quoted 
a  part  of  this  very  passage  at  the  close 
of  his  Ecclesiastical  history,  he  sulijoiiit: 
'*  In  quae  verba  deainemut,  oedro  qmpe 
digna ;  quamvis  TertuUiaDua.  Jam 
Montani  deliriis  fascinatus,  inaoem 
in  Religione  emcndationem  mmmo 
agitaret." 

Mr.  Taylor  feels  that  manv  will  be 
shocked  by  the  attempt  which  he  makei 
in  support  of  his  second  proposition  to 
trace  the  errors  he  exposes  to  the  fini 
and  second  centuries ;  but  he  says— 
and  we  think  truly — that  of  all  romantic 
dreams,  the  dream  of  the  perfection  of 
this  age  of  the  Church  is  one  of  the 
most  baseless. 

"  The  opinion  that  hM  forced  itidf  opoa 
my  own  mind,  it  to  this  effect,  that  dM 
period  dating  its  commencement  firom  die 
death  of  the  last  of  the  i^KMtles,  or  apoitolie 
men,  was,  altogether,  as  little  deserving  to 
be  selected  and  proposed  at  a  paUem,  as 
any  one  of  the  first  five  of  ebareh  history:— 
it  had,  indeed,  its  single  points  of  excellence^ 
and  of  a  high  order,  but  by  no  means  shoae 
in  those  consistent  and  exemplary  qnaUtiei 
which  should  entitle  it  to  the  honoar  of  being 
considered  as  a  model  to  after  ages.  Wis 
need,  therefore,  neither  feel  surprise  nor  alann, 
when  we  find,  in  particular  inataneea,  that 
the  grossest  errors  of  theory  and  practice 
are  to  be  traced  to  their  origin  in  Uie  fint 
century.  In  such  instances,  for  my  own 
part,  I  can  wonder  at  nothing  bat  Uie  in- 
fatuation of  those  who,  fully  informed  as  thqr 
must  be  of  the  actual  fiu:ts,  and  benefited, 
moreover,  by  modern  modes  of  thinkings 
can,  nevertheless,  so  prostrate  their  aiider- 
standings  before  the  phantom — venerabk 
antiquity — as  to  be  inflamed  with  the  deno 
of  inducing  the  Christian  world  to  imitals 
what  really  asks  for  apology  and  extenuatien. 
Any  such  endeavour  must,  however,  inevitably 
fail ;  nor  can  it  be  for  more  than  a  momeala 
after  once  the  subject  has  attracted  general 
attention,  that  an  illusion,  so  fontastic*  can 
hold  the  minds  of  any  except  a  very  few, 
who  are  constitutionally  disposed  to  adnut  it. 
When  the  bubble  bursts,  let  the  promoten 
of  ancient  principles  look  to  it,  that  they  art 
provided  with  some  other  means  of  keeping 
their  doctrines  in  credit ;  and  I  am  for  firom 
assuming  that  the  general  doctrines  of  die 
Oxford  writers  will  disappear  along  with  die 
ill-founded  prejudice  they  have  labonred  to 
support  in  fovour  of  ancient  Christianity.** 

In  the  general  truth  of  these  remarks 

we  perfectly  concur ;  but  we  have  some 

doubts  whether,  in  this  particular  in- 

«\ajac^)  "VIt,  TvjW  Va&  Vieftu  ^rfectly 
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toccessfaL  Hit  first  testimony,  drawn 
from  the  second  Apology  of  Justin 
Martyr,  is  simply  to  this  effect,  that 
many  Christians,  of  both  sexes,  might 
be  shown,  who,  having  been  disciples 
from  their  youth,  continued  to  a  great 
age  undefil^  Af^t^i.*  Really  it  requires 
some  more  acuteness  than  we  possess 
to  read  here  the  doctrine  of  meritorious 
celibacr.  That  Sl  Paul  has  recom- 
mended celibacy  in  times  of  persecution, 
though  not  on  the  grounds  of  merit,  we 
suppose  can  hardly  be  denied.  What 
fiinlt  was  it  then  for  those  Christians 
who  coold  do  so,  continuing  undefiled 
by  fornication  and  irregular  lusts,  to 
follow  his  advice  ?  Mr.  Taylor,  indeed, 
in  his  honest  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
married  clergy  has  persuaded  himself 
(p.  109)  that  the  same  Apostle  has 
mentioned  a  wife,  in  those  same  trouble- 
some times,  "as  a  main  article  in  a 
bishop's  qualifications  ;"  reading  the 
text,  we  suppose,  one  wife,  at  least. 
But  we  apprehend  most  people  will  not 
require  much  argument  to  convince 
them  that  one  wife  is  only  a  7najor 
tumt  to  a  bishop's  qualifications  in  the 
conjugal  way.  Mr.  Taylors  appeal  to 
Ignatius  is  still  more  unfortunate.  Any 
strong  reliance  upon  isolated  passages 
in  a  work  that  has  confessedly  been 
tampered  with  in  one  shape  or  other  ; 
and  which  in  its  most  creditable  form 
exists  in  one  single  Greek  MS.  alone, 
would  appear  to  us  misplaced.  But 
when  not  content  with  his  solitary  and 
very  ambiguous  quotation  from  the 
epistle  to  Polycarp  (where  it  is  probable 
tbat  celibacy  is  not  indicated  by  «yy«i« 
but  by  ftimv),  he  shows  such  a  grievous 
ignorance  of  criticism  as  to  quote  the 
convicted  forgeries  to  Hero  and  the 
Philippians,  we  cannot  but  lament  that 
he  should  have  thus  unwarily  made 
himself  a  laughing  stock  to  his  enemies. 
There  arc  some  sources,  however,  upon 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  drawn,  tbat 


we  think  it  fair  to  indicate,  before  we 
pass  from  this  part  of  the  subject. 

These  are,  1— The  Syriac  Epistles 
of  Clement,  whose  authenticity  has  been 
so  strenuously — though  in  our  opinion, 
we  candidly  confess,  so  unsuccessfully— 
defended  by  Wetstein.  If  the  authority 
of  these  documents  be  admitted,  they 
will  show  that  the  principles  of  virginity 
and  the  abuses  conseouent  upon  them, 
had  been  carried  as  high  every  whit  in 
the  Apostolic  age  itself  as  in  the  time 
of  Cyprian.  2,  The  antiquity  of  the 
second  document  is  less  questionable  ; 
it  is  the  legend  of  Paul  and  Thecla, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  Dr.  Grabe's  Spicilegium.  It  was 
forged,  as  we  are  assured  by  TertuUian, 
by  a  Presbyter  of  Asia,  an  admirer  of 
St,  Fault  who  was  deposed  by  St.  John 
himself  for  this  very  offence  :  so  early 
had  the  mystery  of  iniquity  begun  to 
work.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  the 
fame  of  Thecla  from  being  celebrated 
by  Cyprian,  the  two  Gregories,  Am- 
brose, Chrysostom,  Isidore  of  Pelusium, 
and  Basil  of  Seleucia.  In  this  romantic 
tale,  a  noble  lady,  Thecla,  overhears  St. 
Paul  holdiuir  forth  in  praise  of  celibacy, 
and  forthwith  vows  herself  a  virgin,  and 
refuses  to  marry  the  youth  to  whom  she 
had  been  espoused.  Af^er  ten  thousand 
strange  adventures  (amongst  which  we 
may  mention  her  baptizing  a  very 
christianly-disposed  lion,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  prototype  of  Una's 
guardian)  she  at  last,  at  the  advanced 
agre  of  ninety,  is  reduced  to  great  peril 
oflosing  that  virginity  which  she  valued 
as  her  greatest  treasure,  by  the  machina- 
tions of  certain  evil-minded  physicians 
whom  her  miraculous  cures  had  made 
jealous  of  her  fame ;  from  whom  she  is 
rescued  by  being  mysteriously  trans- 
lated to  paradise,  on  the  24th  of  Sept., 
in  a  yeai  which  chronologers  find  it 
rather  hard  to  tx.  Such  trash  could 
be  vented  ere  yet    the  last    of   the 


*  No  great  stress  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  etymological  force  of  the  terra  "Afitft 
considering  its  perpetual  use  to  express  celibacy,  by  the  heathen  Greek  writers.  An 
argument  framed  on  single  expressions  is  generally  precarious.  It  is  but  fair,  however, 
to  indicate  a  passage  in  Atheuagoras,  (Legnt.  pro  Christ,  p.  1:29.  edit.  Dechair.)  far 
more  to  Mr.  Taylor*s  purpose  than  the  one  he  has  quoted  from  Justin.  •*  You  may 
find  many  of  us  (  Christians)  both  men  and  women,  who  continue  unmarried  to  old  age^ 
in  hopes  of  a  nearer  conjunction  with  God,  But  if  now,  abiding  in  virginity  and  celibacy 
(ivM»;^i4i)  brings  u$  nearer  to  God,  and  the  mere  thought  and  desire  sets  us  at  a  distance 
from  Him,  much  more  do  we  shun  those  deeds,  the  very  thoughts  of  which  we  fly 
from        ">,**     Another,  too,  in  Minucius  Felix,  is  scarcely  less  explicit.       **  Pleriqna 


inviolati  corporis  virginitate    perpetua  fruentur  potius  quam  gloriantar:    Tantum 
abest  incesti  cupido,  ut  non  nuliis  rvhorl  sit  etiam  pudtca  conjunclior    ^^X  \ja^  ^^d^ 
amiable  writer  nUb§r  speaks  the  sentiments  of  others  thaaui  o^u* 
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Apostles  was  in  his  grave,  by  men 
who  must  have  been  contemporaries 
of  the  whole  college  !  Behold,  here, 
the  magnified  efficacy  of  oral  tradition  I 
We  now  approach  what  we  look  upon 
as  certainly  the  most  valuable  and 
successful  portion  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
work  ;  in  which,  tracing  the  abuse, 
whose  existence  he  has  demonstrated, 
to  its  spring,  he  shows  that  it  was  not 
a  mere  accident  of  the  scheme  of 
Nicene  Christianity,  but  one  great 
developement  of  a  general  principle, 
pregnant  with  corruption,  that  had 
wrought  itself  into  the  very  vitals  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  That  there  is 
nothing  impossible,  or  even  improbable, 
in  the  assumption  of  such  a  radical 
perversion  of  Christianity  taking  place 
through  the  gpreat  body  of  the  church, 
he  argues  with  a  force  and  eloquence 
that,  we  think,  must  carry  conviction  to 
every  mind  which  prejudice  has  not 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  reason. 

"  The  writers  of  these  tracts  have,  and,  as 
I  must  humbly  tbink,  in  a  very  seasonable 
as  well  as  able  manner,  protested  against  the 
modem  phase  of  infidelity,  called  rationalism, 
and  which,  if  followed  out  con«istentIy,  can 
eome  to  nothing  but,  first,  iinitarianism,  and 
then  deism,  and  then  pantheism,  and  then 
the  purest  atheism.  They  may  have  taken 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  incautious  language 
of  some  well«meaning  writers ;  but  yet  have, 
as  I  think,  truly  exhibited  the  inner  quality, 
and  the  necessary  tendency  of  this  modern 
scheme  of  theology.  Moreover,  they  have  not 
merely  protested  against  this  prevailing  illu- 
sion, but  have  admitted  the  fact  that  it  lias 
actually  become  the  type  of  our  modern  Pro- 
testant Christianity ;  and,  also,  have  intimated 
their  fears  that,  unless  vigorously  repelled, 
it  will,  ere  long,  embrace  the  Protestant  world, 
a  few  remonstrants  excepted,  and  propel  all 
down  the  slippery  descent  toward  universal 
unbelief. 

"  Now,  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose,  that 
nearly  as  much  as  this,  melancholy  as  is  the 
idea,  had  actually  come  about  in  our  times ; 
and  that  (the  few  remonstrants  excepted) 
there  was  no  other  form  of  genuine  belief 
extant  in  the  world  than  that  of  the  Romish 
church,  which,  as  is  admitted,  is  laden  with 
corruptions.  In  such  a  case,  then — ^nor  does 
it  appear  why  we  may  not  imagine  it  as  pos- 
sible, or  even  as  probable— >there  would  pre- 
vail, notwithstanding  our  Lord's  promise  to 
be  with  his  church  always,  an  almost  universal 
defection  or  apostacy— on  the  one  side  toward 
atheism,  on  the  other  side  toward  superstition. 

*'  We  suppose,  then,  such  an  apostacy  to 
have  had  place  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
What,  then,  stands  in  the  way  oC  out  tuyi- 
poujjg  an  analcigoas  dcfectwa  to  W«  W 


longed  to  some  preoeding  age,  or  tvcs  to  the 

first,  or  to  the  second?  If  we  aay-— die 
extant  historical  evidence  contradicts  any 
such  supposition,  this  is  the  very  point  in 
dispute;  nor  can  I  allow  the  question  to 
be  begged  so  easily.  But  what  general 
principle  is  there  which  forbids  onr  ad« 
mitting  such  a  supposition  ?  Not  any  vagm 
bdief  concerning  the  divine  benevoknoe  to* 
ward  mankind;  for  this  is  unchadfeablt ; 
and,  if  it  must  have  prevented  an  i^NMlMy 
in  the  first  century,  mtiat  alio  have  prevented 
it  in  the  nineteenth ;  nor,  by  the  saoM  rule, 
can  we  admit  any  other  contravening  pri»* 
ciple,  as  applicable  to  the  one  period,  which 
does  not  equially  apply  to  the  outer. 

"  Among  the  predictive  promises,  or  tht 
official  instructions  addressed  by  our  Lord 
to  his  personal  followers,  some,  very  clearly, 
were  applicable  to  themselves  individually, 
and  ceued  to  have  any  operation  or  efficaqr, 
at  the  moment  when  the  functions  of  thcit 
individuals  were  fulfilled.  Other  of  theat 
promisee,  not  less  dearly,  are  the  property 
of  his  aenraats  a&d  ministera,  in  all  agea. 
Bat  is  there  so  much  as  imm  of  these  words 
of  power  and  comfort,  which,  while  it  passes 
onward  beyond  the  individuals  who  first  heard 
it,  yet  docs  not  pass  forward  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church  universal ;  but  stays  within  cer- 
tain limits,  as,  for  example,  the  limits  of  the 
first,  the  second,  or  the  third  centuries?  In 
other  words,  was  there  any  promise  of  gui- 
dance, or  assistance,  or  of  exemption  from 
error,  granted  to  the  ancient  chnrch,  other 
than  what  belongs,  in  its  foUest  force»  to  the 
church  nf  all  ages  ?  I  presume  it  cannot  be 
pretended  th^t  the  ancient  church  had  any 
such  advantage  over  ourselves ;  or  that  it 
was,  in  any  sense  whatever,  the  occupier  of 
a  peculiar  benefit  '  on  lease,*  or  *  for  a  term 
of  vears.* 

"  But  if  not,  then  the  question  concerning 
the  actual  condition  of  the  ancient  church  is 
entirely  open;  and  after  we  have  dbpeHed 
from  our  minds  the  fancy,  really  childish  as 
it  is,  about  *  antiquity,*  and  a  '  golden  age,* 
we  then  turn,  with  perfect  coolnesa,  to  the 
documents  in  our  possession,  and  snbmit  its 
pretensions  to  a  candid,  but  unsparing  analyna. 

**  If  the  ancient  church  was  benefited  by  no 
interpositions  more  direct  than  those  which, 
in  every  age,  have  maintained  truth  and  piety 
from  utter  extinction,  then  we  must  believe, 
and  must  expect  to  find  our  belief  verified, 
that,  in  coming,  as  it  did,  suddenly,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  experience,  into  contact 
with  the  most  prodigious  evils,  it  at  ones 
imparted  an  impulse,  and  admitted  an  im« 
pulse; — or,  as  we  say  in  mechanics,  actioa 
and  re-action  were  equaL  Did  Christianity 
encounter  the  rigid,  punctilious,  and  aslTi 
righteous  pietism  of  the  Jew  ?  In  the  colliaioa 
the  Judaism  of  those  who,  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  embraced  the  gospel,  gave  way  to  aoms 
extent,  and  was  christianised ;  and*  in  retanit 
Ooii^iyNtt^i  iX  >as^  iw^  v^aiasd«    Os,  did 
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it  meet  tht  tain  pliikMOpby  ind  plittoBJim  of 
the  tpecttlatiTe  Ghfeek?  It  did  so ;  and  pla- 
tonigm  And  christiaiiity  thenceforward  were 
intimetely  commingled*  Did  it  impinge  upon 
hnman  eocaety,  then  debaaihed  in  a  moat 
cztnordinary  degree?  It  did  to;  and,  with 
A  Tiolent  rembioii,  it  diatorted  ita  own  prin- 
ciplea  of  rirtue,  in  an  equally  extreme  d^ree. 
Finally,  did  the  rtl^on  of  the  New  Testa- 
meat,  rational,  spiritual,  pure,  eonfiront  the 
degiading  auperstitions  of  the  pagan  world  ? 
It  did  80,  ana  on  this  ground,  while  it  bore 
tk  clear  tcatimony  against  the  doctrine  and 
the  ilagitioiis  praetioes  of  polytheiBm,  yet 
inernd  itailf  in  the  boandless  superstition 
of  &%  tiaiee»  as  a  system  of  fear,  spiritual 
eeffiiuda,  fonnality,  scrupulosity,  Yisible  mag- 
iiificeaet  •f  wmshipi  mystery,  artifice,  and 
inggla*  8Mh  were  tiie  antagonist  principles, 
1b  niiilMdiig  with  each  of  which  the  holy 
religioB  of  Christ  triumphed  in  each  instance, 
•nd  in  taeh  was  trampled  upon ;  conquered  and 
Was  oonqoHid  ;'^ffu8ed  light  and  health, 
•ad  admitted  darkness  and  corruption.'* 

Tb«  whole  of  Mr.  Taylor^s  second 
nmnber  it  occupied  in  developing  this 
arf^meiit  t  and  so  rich  is  the  subject 
In  topics  for  obsertation,  that,  were  we 
to  follow  him  here    with   the   same 
minuteness  as  heretofore,  our  remarks 
would  swell  to  a  bulk  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  character  of  such  an 
mitide  as  the  present.    We  must  con- 
tent ourseWes,  therefore,  with  a  very 
Inief  summary.    Upon  clofie  examina- 
tion it  will  be  founa  that  the  principle 
of  which  the  doctrine  of  celibacy  was 
the  result,  extended  itself  widely  through 
all  the    primitive    theology ;    that  it 
affected— 1.  the  notions  entertained  of 
the  Divine  Nature  ;  2.  of  the  scheme 
of  salvation  ;  8.  the  system  of  morals; 
4.  the  sacraments  and  outward  rites ; 
A.  the  position  of  the  hierarchy,  as 
commonly  explained  by  tlie  doctors  of 
the  Nicene  age.    This  principle,  when 
traced  to  Its  source,  will  be  perceived 
to    be    no   other    than    the    oriental 
theosophv,  or,  in  pluner  terms,  gnosti- 
<^m.    The  essence  of  this  principle 
consists  in  regarding  matter  and  the 
pasnons  as  in  themselves  evil,  and  the 
iource  of  all  pollutions— placing  virtue 
mainljr  in  contemplation — and  redemp- 
tion solely  in  a  moral  disentanglement 
from  the  body,  by  a  victory  analogous 
to  that  whose  model  was  set  us  by  the 
Redeemer.      Hence    the    origin    of 
aicettcitm,  and  a  total  withdrawal  from 
the  world  and  its  occupations.     Hence 
Tirginity  and  fasting,  which  cut  up  the 
•trwigest  ties  that  bind  men  to  the 
fletht  aMmned  the  foremost  place  ia  the 


gnostic  catalogue  of  cardinal  virtues. 
Hence  the  Deity  came  to  be  looked  on 
as  a  Being  in  whose  sight  all  earthly 
affections  and  terrene  connexions  were 
loathsome  and  impure,  and  who  could 
only  be  approached  in  ecstatic  trances, 
and  abstracted  contemplations.  Hence 
the  sublime  nonsense  of  mysticism  was 
substituted  for  rational  piety,  and 
ascetic  mortification  for  cheerful  tem- 
perance. Mr.  Taylor  follows  the 
traces  of  this  gnostic  principle  through 
the  ramifications  we  have  already  enu- 
merated. Under  the  first  head  he  has 
made  considerable  use  of  Synesius,  but 
not  as  much  as  he  might.  Let  the 
reader  ask  himself  what  was  the  state 
of  religious  orthodoxy  in  the  church, 
when  a  man  was  actually /orc^d^  by  the 
solicitations  of  clergy  and  people,  to 
accept  a  bbhopric,  he  making,  at  the 
same  time,  the  following  declaration: 
**  I  can  never  prevail  with  myself  to 
renounce  my  belief  in  the  pre-existence 
of  the  soul.  I  shall  never  say  that  the 
universe  and  the  other  parts  will  perish 
together.  The  resurrection  which  is 
so  commonly  spoken  of,  I  judge  to  con- 
tain in  it  a  certain  mystery  not  to  be 
communicated  to  the  vulgar ;  and  I  am 
far  from  agreeing  with  the  general 
opinion  about  its  nature.  But  a 
philosophic  mind,  admitted  itself  to  see 
the  light,  acquiesces  in  the  use  of  false- 
hood towards  others ;  for  truth  corre- 
sponds to  light,  and  the  popular' mind 
t>  the  eye.  As,  therefore,  darkness  is 
more  beneficial  to  the  eye,  so  I  deem 
falsehood  useful  to  the  people,  and  truth 
injurious  to  those  who  are  not  able  to 
look  steadily  on  the  bright  effulgence 
of  reality.  If  the  rules  of  the  priest- 
hood indulge  me  in  this,  I  shall  submit 
to  be  consecrated,  philosophising  in 

PRIVATE,  BUT  TALKING  FABLES  TO  THE 
CROWD  (rd  /k)v  mxo  ^iX«r«f«v,    rk  ll^ii 

fiXtfiif^tiv**)  £p.  105. ;  and  so  he  was 
consecrated  accordingly.  Cognate  with 
the  gnostic,  is  the  buddhist,  or  expiatory 
principle,  which  proposes  penance,  not 
merely  as  a  means  of  disentanglement 
from  sense,  but  as  an  atonement  for 
crimes  to  justice.  These  two  principles, 
which  GoSthe  seems  to  have  typified 
by  the  Pater  Profundus  and  the  rater 
Ecstaticus,  in  the  second  part  of  Faustus, 
were  blended  in  the  system  of  the 
Nicene  age,  and  displayed  themselves 
most  remarkably  in  conuexion  with  the 
scheme  of  salvation.  We  esteem  Mr. 
Taylor's  section  on  this  topic  one  of 
the  most  couV\n!»I^K  'm  \)^  >m^  wl 
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most  likely  to  produce  a  strongr  im- 
pression upon  the  wavering-.  He  shows 
that  throughout  the  remains  of  that  acre, 
there  is  an  absence  of  hearty  or  pluiu 
mention  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ ; 
that  where  the  subject  leads  to  it  most 
naturally,  there  is  a  strange  and  signifi- 
cant silence  about  t^,  and  an  equally 
strange  and  significant  Yolubility  upon 
those  substitutes  for  its  efficacy  which 
a  debasing  superstition  had  devised  ; 
while,  in  those  cases,  where  the  fathers 
of  that  time  professedly  undertake  to 
expound  the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  the 
exposition  is  so  meagpre  and  deficient, 
as  to  show  a  manifest  repugnance  to 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  repugnant 
to  principles  of  gnosticism,  or  the 
practice  of  penitential  satisfaction, 
Mr.  Taylor  has  given  many  instances 
of  this  :  we  will  add  one  which  he  has 
not  noticed.  Jobius,  large  extracts 
from  whom  are  preserved  by  Photius, 
cod.  ccxxii.,  proposes  to  himself  this 
question  :— Why  God  the  Word,  was 
made  man?  and  answers  it  thus:— 
**  Partly  that  he  might  leave  us  an  ex- 
ample, whereby  we  mieht  be  enabled, 
not  of  constraint  but  willingly,  to  follow 
in  his  steps,  (according  to  the  words  of 
Gregory,  the  divine),  for  he  carries 
flesh  on  account  of  my  flesh,  and  unites 
with  a  reasonable  soul,  on  account  of 
mine,  purifying  the  like  by  the  like. 
Further,  that  He  being  reason  {x.iys) 
might  reclaim  into  liberty  our  reason 
beK>re  enslaved.  Further,  because 
Adam,  being  overcome,  sufiered  his 
eodlike  nature  to  be  overborne  by  the 
innumerable  passions  of  the  flesh,  and 
transmitted  this  injury  to  his  successors ; 
therefore  our  Lord  took  flesh,  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  of  his 
divinity  the  drop  of  our  human  nature, 
that  death  mignt  be  swallowed  up  of 
life,  and  the  blessing  come  on  our  whole 
race  ;  and  because  it  was  fit  that  the 
Creator  should  also  be  the  renewer  of 
his  own  creature  when  it  fell."  Had 
this  profound  doctor  never  heard  that 
**  witnout  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission**? 

I*  No  fact  in  the  history  of  religion,  or 
philosophy,  obtrudcJi  itself  more  forcibly,  or 
more  frequently,  upon  our  notice,  than  that 
of  the  utter  contrast  between  the  apostolic 
writings  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  espe- 
cially of  the  Nicene  fathers,  (who  are  now  to 
be  our  masters,)  in  this  particular,  namely, 
the  relative  position  of  the  divente  elements 
of  religion,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any 
nil!  be  »o  bold  as  roundly  to  deny,  or  ai  \bl 


any  important  sense  to  qualify,  the  statmsnt 
of  this  fact  Assuredly  none — not  the  Oxford 
Tract  writers,  for  they  have  confieased  the 
very  contrary — none  will  dare  to  lay  that 
the  apostles  were  mainly  intent  upon  dM 
enhancement  and  glorification  of  the  ritest 
forms,  dignities,  and  exterior  apparatus  of 
Christianity.  If  any  will  aay  this,  I  have 
no  reply  to  make  to  them.  Nor  can  I  top* 
pose  that  any,  except  a  very  few,  who^  by 
long  and  fond  converse  with  antiquity,  have 
lost  the  vigour  of  their  moral  and  intdleetnal 
perceptions,  will  deny  that  the  fathers,  and 
the  Nicene  fathers  especially,  look  at  the 
components  of  their  Christianity  from  aa 
opposite  point.  They  do  not,  as  I  have 
stated  twenty  timea,  deny,  or  altogether 
forget,  that  which  is  spiritual  in  religioB; 
but  they  place  foremost,  and  they  uigcntly 
direct  the  minds  of  the  people  towards  that 
which  is  visible,  ritual,  and  eoclesiaatical.  It 
is  on  these  matters  that  their  serioosnees  and 
fervour  are  employed ;  it  is,  while  upholdiBg 
these,  that  they  kindle  and  spend  their  force. 
When  do  they  lavish  rhetoric  ?  in  glorifying 
the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  in  recommettding 
the  gospel  ? — seldom ;  some  of  them  meter. 
But  they  can,  one  and  all,  glow,  and  bum* 
and  roll  thunders,  and  dart  tl^ir  sparks,  when 
the  mysteries  and  powers  of  the  church  ait 
in  question  I 


**  An  illustration  in  harmony  with  the 

ject  oflfers  itself  among  the  stores  of  gra^ 

ecclesiastical  antiquity,  where  one  may  find 
the  delineation  of  this  or  that  sacred  edifie% 
fairly  depicted  in  bold  lines,  and  atnof 
colours ;  embossed,  too,  and  palpable,  in  its 
glittering  decorations.  Then  there  are  aboat 
it,  and  about  it,  flimsy,  £unt-coloored  cherobs, 
and  seraphs,  hovering  in  the  dooda,  and 
chirping  anthems;  and,  altogether,  makiag 
a  seemly  border  to  the  temple  of  St.  IVler, 
or  St.  Mark.  Now,  much  like  this  is  the 
view  of  Christianity  presented  to  na  ia  die 
patristic  records — there  is  the  cauacH,  boldly 
drawn,  and  bodily  laid  upon  the  parchnent^ 
so  as  that  one  may  feel  its  outlines,  aa  wdl  as 
look  at  it;  and  this  church  is  made  awfol 
to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  its  hiding  the 
*  terrific  mysteries,*  while  around  it,  and 
oyer  it,  flutter  the  airy  figures  of  spiritual 
piety— faith,  hope,  charity,  joy,  peace,  and 
the  like ;  and,  to  render  justice  to  the  tysteos, 
the  moral  virtues — temperance,  aelf-denial, 
charity  (almsgiving)  are  seen,  in  aubataatial 
quality,  moving  in  and  out  of  the  buildings 
as  living  personages.  Yet  such  is  the  geoBil 
arrangement  of  objects  in  the  piece— aaeh 
the  grouping  and  the  distribution  of  light 
and  shade.  As  to  the  crowd  around,  if  tht 
few  and  the  better  taught  kept  their  eye  fixed 
upon  spiritual  objects,  the  many  could  do 
nothing  eUe  but  look  directly  toward  that 
which,  in  a  practical  sense,  was  alone  of  any 
consequence  to  them.  They  looked  to  the 
sai'raments,  which  they  were  solemnly 
ci>viv«.>i«^)  voSaM)^  %3aA  entire,  the 
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Uiey  were  in  teareh  of,  namely,  exemption 
fipom  fiitare  peril.  Nay,  so  direct  is  the 
tendency  of  perverted  human  nature  toward 
whatever  is  visible  and  formal  in  religion, 
that,  with  the  mass  of  men,  it  was  not  so 
much  the  sacrament — the  whoit  religious  rite 
—which  fixed  their  attention,  as  the  mere 
material,  or  instruments  of  the  sacraments : 
ibe  glassy  snrfiice  of  the  baptismal  pool,  as 
yet  unruffled,  and  reflecting  the  marbled 
magnificence  of  the  church,  seemed  the  very 
mirror  of  eternity,  and,  as  if,  while  intently 
ganng  upon  it,  the  glories  of  heaven  might 
be  dimly  descried  beneath.  An  analagous 
instanoe — and  hundreds  of  the  \he  kind 
might  be  adduced — I  have  aires  r/v- referred 
to ;  I  mean  that  of  the  brother  o  v^onbrose, 
who  had  been  taught  to  attach  sn^  h  impor- 
tance to  the  mere  eucharistic  wafer,  as  to 
think  that,  tied  about  his  neck,  it  would 
serve  him  better  than  the  stoutest  of  the 
■hip's  timbers,  in  making  his  way  to  land, 
through  the  breakers  P 

•  •  •  •  • 

'*The  florid  orators,  bishops,  and  great 
divines  of  the  fourth  century,  we  find,  one 
and  all,  thruughout  the  east,  throughout  the 
west,  throtighout  the  African  church,  lauding 
and  lifting  to  the  skies  whatever  is  formal  in 
religion,  whatever  is  external,  accessory,  ritual, 
ecclesiastical :  it  was  upon  thtMe  things  that 
tbey  spent  their  strength ;  it  was  these  that 
strung  their  eneipes,  these  that  fired  their 
■oab.  Virginity  they  put  first  and  foremotit ; 
then  came  maceration  of  the  bo<ly,   tears, 

dm-singing,  prostrations  on  the  bare  earth, 
liliatiotts,  alms-giving,  expiatory  labours 
and  sofierings  the  kind  offices  of  the  saints 
in  heaven,  the  wonder-working  efficacy  of 
the  acraments,  the  unutterable  powers  of 
the  clergy ;  these  were  the  rife  and  favoured 
themes  of  animated  sermons,  and  of  prolix 
treatiseB;  and  such  was  the  style,  temper, 
qnrit,  and  practice  of  the  church,  from  the 
bnnka  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  Scandinavian  morasses, 
to  the  burning  sands  of  the  great  de«crt; 
•och,  so  fiir  as  our  extant  materials  give  us 
any  infurmstion.  And  all  this  was  what  it 
sboold  ha\if  been  !  and  this  is  what  now  we 
ahonld  be  tending  toward  T* 

Mr.  Taylor  proceeds  to  ezaraine  an 
otgfction  which  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  his  system ;  that  the 
primitive  <loctrine  of  virginity  is  no 
other  than  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  St. 
Paul.  We  esteem  this  reply  triumphant ; 
and,  did  not  our  contracting  limits  warn 
OS  to  forbear,  would  gladly  indulge  in 
a  quotation.  But  we  must  say  a  few 
words  npon  the  interpretation  of  1st 
Tim.  !▼.»  by  which  he  elicits  from  it  a 

Prediction  of  the  great  ascetic  apostacy. 
t  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some,  that  in 
order  to  apply  this  text  to  the  church 
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of  Rome,  it  is  necessary  that  we  shoufd 
make  out  a  departure  from  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  faith,  in  her  offensive 
doctrines    as    they  are    scholastically 
delivered  in  her  accredited  formularies. 
These  writers  would  admit  that  in  prac» 
iice — at   least   among:   the  ignorant— 
saint-worship  and  image-worship  resolve 
themselves  into  a  setting  up  of  other 
mediators  besides  Christ,  and  idolatry  ; 
but    contend    that,   as  long  as  their 
doctors   reject  such    inferences,   **the 
whole  communion"   cannot  truly   be 
called  apostate.      We  will  not  now 
enter  into  the  question  how  far  incauti- 
ous statements  of  the  common   Pro- 
testant  interpretation   may  have  fur- 
nished them  with  some  advantages  in 
this  part  of  their  reasoning  ;  but  shall 
only  express  our  agreement  with  Mr. 
Taylor  in  thinking  that  the  apostle  here 
describes  an  apostacy  not  confined  to 
the  Roman  church,  though  more  fully 
developed   in   it  than  elsewhere :   an 
apostacy  not  of  whole  communions  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  but  of  great 
masses   within  the    Christian  commu- 
nity.    Now  that  such  an  apostacy  has 
taken  place,  within  the  Romish  church 
at  least,   throujrh    the   means  of   her 
most  admired  doctors,  and  their  sanc- 
tioned  teaching,    we    think    may  be 
made  to  appear   even  on  their  own 
principles ;    and   this   is   all   the   text 
requires,   which    plainly   distinguishes 
between  the  teachers  and  their  duties  : 
''Some   shall  depart  from   the    fuith, 
through   the   hypocrisy  of  liars,**  while 
the   subtle  distinctions  and  scholastic 
jugglery  by  which  practices  manifestly 
tending  to  the  subversion  of  the  unsta- 
ble, are  vindicated  bv  these  hypocrites 
serve  only  to  brand  the  stigma  more 
indelibly  on  their  foreheads.     If,  as  the 
Church  of  England  plainlv  teaches,  it 
is  impossible  that  images  should  be  set 
up  publicly  in  churches  without  idolatry 
ensuing,  and  if  the  consequence  of  their 
use   has   ever  been  idolatry  ;   and   if, 
notwithstanding,  the  church  of  Rome 
and  her  doctors  have  sanctioned,  com- 
mended, and  enjoined  the  setting  up 
and  honoring  of  images;  if  paying  the 
same  honour  to '  an  image  as  to  the 
archetype  be  idolatry,  and  if  accredited 
teachers  in  the  church  of  Rome  have, 
nevertheless,  taught  men  to  do  so,  un- 
censured   by  their  superiors ;    if  the 
forms  of  prayer,  and  invocation  of  saints 
commonly  used,  and  checked  by  no 
authority,  bulla  mo«\.c^«&eTi^^>!R>^L.^> 
and  in  tome  impo&ed  \>^  >^c^^  ^m\^% 
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be  by  necessiry  tendency  with  most 
minds,  blusphemout  and  derogatory  to 
the  honor  of  the  Lord  and  His  Christ : 
if  these  things  be  so— and  we  hardly 
think  that  these  writers  will  deny  they 
are  so-*- wo  think  we  have  forced  them 
to  admit  that  "  certain**  in  the  Romish 
church  **  have  departed  from  the  faith* 
through  the  very  teaching  of  her 
doctors.  Again,  aoes  any  man  doubt 
that  fasting  and  celibacy  are  inculcated 
commonly  in  the  church  of  Rome,  on 
grounds  inconsistent  with  the  apostle*8 
aphorism,  **  that  every  creature  of  God 
is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  despised  ;" 
that  Gerbert,  for  example,  represents 
marriage  as  so  far  from  being  honorable 
m  alk  Uiat  he  makes  it  inconsistent  with 
the  holiness  necessary  in  the  members 
of  the  priesthood;  and  that  this  is, 
though  it  may  not  be  recognized  as  an 
authentic  dogma,  the  mode  in  which, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  subject  is 
practically  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  that 
communion.  Does  any  one,  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  dOubt  that 
the  practical  working  of  that  church*s 
elaborate  superstitions,  about  abstinence 
and  distinction  of  meats,  has  been  to 
introduce  and  sanction  a  judaical 
punctiliousness  in  such  exercises,  irre- 
spective of  any  spiritual  end  which 
fasting  may  be  a  means  of  compassing  ? 
If  this  be  admitted— as,  we  think,  it 
must  be  admitted— in  the  case  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  a  man  must  wink 
bard  not  to  see  that  the  same  abuscn 
had  begun  in  the  Nicene  age.  Nor 
can  we  see  why  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Nicene  fathers,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  should  any  more  be  allowed  to 
involve  them  with  the  attributes  of 
impeccability  and  infallibility,  than  the 
undoubted  orthodoxy  ofthe  Tridentine 
fathers  upon  the  same  point,  is  per- 
mitted to  confer  similar  immunities  upon 
them.  Nor  can  we  see  how  doubts 
of  the  absolute  orthodoxy  or  purity 
of  the  Nicene  clergy  can  be  fairly 
construed  into  an  attack  upon  their 
creed.  If  the  Socinians  are  fond  of 
attacking  the  Nicene  church,  they 
are  equally  fond  of  attacking  the 
Roman ;  and  if  every  man  who  joins 
them  in  the  former  assault  is  to  be 
reckoned  a  Socinian,  with  what  fairness 
shall  we  refuse  to  apply  the  same  rule 
to  the  latter  ? 

**ProC«ttaat  commentators,  in  referring  to 
tlilt  prediction,  have  been  wont  to  call  it— . 
'a  scriking  predktioA  of  popity,*    But  why 


Qf  popery  f  Am  well  say,  <  of  Spaaiik  Gatte- 
licism,*  or  <of  Irish  CMtholiciaiii.*  IliospMial 
marks  herein  given  us,  attach,  dittiiietivelft 
neither  to  the  Irish  nor  to  the  Spanish  forai 
of  the  genera]  superstition ;  nor  to  tlia  papacy 
peculiarly.  The  Romish  church,  centuriai 
after  the  monastic  institute  had  been  ev«y« 
where  established,  and  long  after  the  tiaM 
when  the  celibacy  of  the  secular  dcrgy  had 
been  universally  assented  to  as  proper,  if  aet 
indispensable,  gave  its  sanction,  fbmiaUy,  to 
the  common  opinion,  by  spccifio  snartaMnts. 
But  in  what  terms  had  the  Nioosi  cbuiok 
uttered  itself  on  this  sulbject  long  bsiiH«? 
Hear  its  highest  authority :— >'  Certe  oonfilnis 
non  posse  esse  episcopum,  qui  in  cpisoopata 
filioe  faciat;  alioqui,  si  deprehenans  Ivcrit^ 
non  quasi  vir  (husk>and)  tenebitnr,  w&i  qoan 
adulter  damnabitur.'  That  is  to  say,  ia 
effect,  whereas  Paul  had  distinctly  spokn 
of  a  bishop  as  a  married  man,  and  a  &tlMr, 
the  Nicene  church,  having  fint  had  ill 
'  conscience  seared  as  with  a  hot  ittuit*  laad 
the  apostolic  text,  and  then  ddiberat^  de- 
cided that  a  bishop  who  did  not  separate 
himself  from  his  wile,  should  be  regarded  m 
no  better  than  an  adulterer  1  Again :  — >*  Aat 
virgines  dericos  accipiunt,  ant  conttnentM( 
aut,  si  uxoreshabuerint,  mariH  e«ae  dtrimmmL* 
That  is  to  say,  whereas  the  Lord  had  solemnly 
decreed  that  '  what  God  had  joined  tqgetbtf, 
man  should  not  put  asunder,*  tha  IiHofai 
church,  having  l«Mt  all  religioui  aensibiS^ 
of  conscience,  could  coolly  look  at  this  diviat 
law,  and  then  reverse  it  by  ita  own  impioas 
ordinance,  that  its  ministers,  in  reeeiviag 
orders,  should  »eparatt  thwmt^tfea  from  tknr 
wives — a  law  to  which  submission  was  yieUad 
in  innumerable  instances.  Upon  many,  ex- 
communication was  actually  inflicted  on  ao> 
count  of  their  having  returned  to  the  aodely 
of  their  wives,  after  ordination:  in  maay 
instances,  when  married  men  had  boM  pva> 
moted  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  in  rwnpliaart 
with  the  tumultuous  wUl  of  the  pnpulane.  S 
long  course  of  penance  was  impnacd  npsa 
them,  in  order  to  expiate  the  H^frtirt.  Ia 
several  recorded  instances,  men  who  sinesn^ 
desired  to  evade  such  promotiont  pInM 
their  disqualification,  on  the  very  gfoaad  if 
their  being  married  men.  The  aeoood  fnaarii 
of  Carthage,  held  within  the  limits  of  tie 
Nicene  era,  thus  speaks  :<«*  Omnibua  («■• 
copis)  placet,  ut  episcopi,  presbyteri,  at  d»> 
coni,  et  qui  sacramenta  contrectanfc,  puditTilSB 
custodes,  etiam  ab  uxoribus  ae  abatiaeaBtP 
Epiphanius  oflers  an  apology  for  thoee  cans 
in  which,  hy  sheer  necessity,  married  flMft 
had  been  admitted  to  priest's  ordeia;  mI, 
from  Cjrprian  downwards,  the  flagrant  isipis^ 
of  a  man's  *  putting  away  his  wife,'  when  pi^ 
moted  to  the  episcopate,  reoeivod  tMheaAa^ 
tion  in  the  practice  of  the  moat  aau^ 
persons.  During  the  same  time,  Mot  «ik 
did  thousands  of  persims  yidd  "''iiliiiiiii  to 
the  monastic  law,  and  renouaca  aniani^si 
but  hundreds  put  away  their  wiTsa^ 
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Uidr  cbildnn,  and  hid  tliemaelTes  in  mona»* 
teries;  and  their  doing  to,  especially  when 
they  inrrendered  their  patrimony  to  the 
church,  was  landed  as  Uie  highest  act  of 
piety. 

'*  Does,  ihen,  the  prophetic  mark  of  '  for- 
bidding to  marry,'  attach,  or  not,  to  the  Nicene 
ehnrch  generally,  and  to  the  monastic  institute 
qwcifically ;  or  is  it  equitable  to  go  on  saying, 
as  we  hare  been  need  to  do,  that  this  is  a  sign 
of  the  apoetate  JMpoejf  9  Is  not  this  a  ques- 
tion 8un|rfy  kUtorieeU,  and  admitting  of  a 
perw ptory  answer-— Yea  or  Nay  ? 

"  As  to  the  other  definite  sign,  the  '  com- 
manding to  abstain  from  meat,*  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  need  to  adduce  formal  evidence. 
The  praetioBB  of  abstinence  from  animal  food, 
and  the  rigorous  £uts  enjoined  by  the  ancient 
church*  end  eqiecially  enforced  within  the 
monastic  hoosce,  are  too  w«Il  understood,  and 
hare  been  too  often  described,  to  leave  room 
for  a  question  on  the  subject.  But  let  us 
torn  to  the  other,  and  less  definite  charac- 
teristics of  tiie  predicted  apostacy,  and  in 
doing  ao,  we  may  recede,  in  our  order,  from 
the  fixed  points,  already  considered. " 

Id  these  hasty  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  not  glanced  at  all  at  Mr. 
Taylor's  fourth  and  concluding  number. 
The  sutgect—tbe  indications  of  coming 
corruption  in  the  church,  to  be  gathered 


from  the  New  Testament  itself— is^ 
however,  so  exclusively  theological, 
that,  even  had  we  ample  room  to  do  it 
justice,  we  should  hardly  be  inclined 
to  discuss  it  in  this  place.  The 
principal  value  of  Mr.  Taylor*s  work 
in  our  eyes,  and  that  which  has  induced 
us  to  bestow  upon  it  the  present  notice, 
consists,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
in  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
history  of  religious  opinions  ;  and  the 
assistance  it  yields  to  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  by  affording  a  tangible  rule 
for  discriminating,  in  some  important 
cases,  between  species  of  evidence 
that  have  been  incautiously  confounded* 
We  have  freely  indicated  the  faults  of 
it ;  our  opinion,  nevertheless,  of  its 
substantial  merits  will  be  perceived  to 
be  high,  when  we  add,  that,  if  Mr* 
Taylor  were  once  emancipated  from 
his  inveterate  habit  of  periodical  writing 
—(for  what  have  all  his  works  been  but 
so  many  perhdicais  f^'^und  fairly  set 
down  to  a  mature  and  diligent  prepa- 
ration for  so  great  a  work,  we  know  lew 
better  fitted  than  himself  to  supply  the 
grand  desideratum  of  a  Fhiloso- 
PHiCAL  History  op  the  Christian 
Church. 


THE  INTELLECTUALITY   OF  DOMESTIC   ANIMALS. 
Bdaf  the  aobstanee  of  a  Leetnre  delivered  before  the  Zoological  Society  of  Dublin. 

EDITORIAL  INTRODUCTION. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  a  change  has  come  over  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  better 
classes  in  Dublin— the  third  part  of  a  century  shows  an  alteration  in  their  pursuits 
and  pleasures  not  a  little  remarkable — and,  therefore,  if  we  could  call  a  lady  of 
the  eighteenth  century  back  to  life,  and  show  her  how  fashionables  were  now 
flockinff  to  an  evening  lecture  at  the  Dublin  Society,  instead  of  to  the  play-house^ 
it  may  oe  imagined  how  her  volatile  soul  would  in  horror  evaporate  away  in  the 
form  of  aromatic  vinegar,  aud.  abjuring  such  unfeniinine  philosophy,  ere  dissolving 
into  thin  air.  her  stridulous  voice  would  exclaim — *'  Save  me,  oh,  save  me  from  the 
blue  devils  r     But  withal,  who  can  say  that  this  change,  however  beneficial, 
originates   with    the    ladies.      It   is    to    be  feared    that    they  have   not   so 
revolutionized  Society — for,  weak  things,  they  miui  attend  the  stronger  sex—. 
and,  livinff  as  they  do  to  please,  they  have  but  followed  the  men  from  the  ball- 
room to  the  lecture-room.     If  then,  in  former  days,  evenings  were  principally 
devoted  to  fun,  frolic  and  dissipation — ^if  the  dance  of  the  assembly-room,  the 
trials  of  temper  of  the  card-table,  the  scenic  display  of  the  theatre,  were  resorted  to 
by  our  wives  and  daughters — it  was  because  they  took  the  tone  from  the  men. 
whose  afUr-dinner  potations,  while  they  dulled  the  memory  and  intellectual  qualities. 
inspirited  them  for  the  reel  of  the  ball-room,  the  jests  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
ezeitements  of  the  card-table.     But  men  are  metamorphosed — sobriety,  one  of 
the  first  of  social  virtues,  now  holds  sway — and,  as  in  the  former  century,  the 
erimes  and  neglects  of  the  higher  orders  brought  down  on  the  lower  poverty. 
recklessness  and  degradation,  under  which  the  land  now  mourns ;  so  it  may  be 
hvrly  asserted,  even  in  the  face  of  an  overstrained,  fanatical,  and,  as  we  apprehend, 
wisobstantial  temperance  movement,  that  the  gradually  growing,  and  now  we  may 
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say  established  sobriety  of  the  gentry,  would  in  due  time,  and  in  a  quiet  manner, 
have  produced  a  commcn<(uratc  chansre  amongst  the  people.  But  we  have  not 
room  here  for  this  disquisition,  our  object  being  to  trace  another  effect  of 
fashionable  sobriety  ;  lb,  play-houses  arc  deserted — card-tables  almost  out  of  ase 
—balls  not  very  common — dancing,  when  it  does  take  place,  a  sad  thina:,  the  very 
caricature  of  the  prevailing  sobriety,  the  moving^  figures  showing  off  more  the 
tableaux  vivants  of  a  tragic  procession,  than  the  vivacious  outbreakings  of  joting 
animals  making  a  natural  display  of  courtship  and  love. 

What  then  is  to  be  done — the  race  of  gentry  is  not  to  be  extinguished — men  and 
women  must  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage?  How  arc  mothers  to  act  ?— how 
attract  Messrs.  Sobersides  ? — how  bring  into  approximation,  the  cautiout,  soleom 
nonchalant  exquisites,  who  must  not  seem  to  admire  anything  but  themselves ?— 
Bait  the  trap  with  money — that  would  do,  if  it  were  an  Irish  product.  Good  looks? 
—they  are  too  plenty.  Accomplishments  ? — why,  our  tailor*s  daughter  isa  phinitt, 
a  sketcher,  and  keeps  an  album.  None  of  the  aforesaid  wilt  do.  Try  then 
philosophy — make  your  house  a  museum — patronize  electro-magnetism — ^let  the 
girls  learn  to  talk  glibly  on  the  — ologies — let  the  curls  fall  off  from  the  forehead, 
and  display  the  organs  of  intellectuality — show  them  foremost  in  the  march  of 
mind.  But  have  a  care — don't  manoeuvre  too  openly — let  the  dark  stocking  peep 
unobtrusively  from  under  the  petticoat — prove  that  the  indigo  tinge  dont  disBgure 
the  well-turned  ankle  and  small  foot,  that  the  jewel  can  be  a  brilliant  and  *■  bean* 
tifuUy  blue**  at  the  same  time — a  sapphire  in  cotton.  This  is  the  way,  nofr-a-dayi, 
to  catch  men  ;  yet,  as  old  Akenside  says, 

«  Mind,  mind  alone,  bear  witness  heaven  and  earth. 
The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains.'* 

And  if  mothers  and  daughters  wise  in  their  generation  act  so,  men  should 
rejoice  in  the  change  of  tactics  ;  for  what,  afler  all,  is  better  than  a  religious  and 
clever  wife  ?  The  former  quality,  as  we  are  not  writing  a  sermon  just  now,  we 
shall  take  for  granted,  as  very  common ;  the  latter,  when  found  in  conjunction,  is 
worth  more  than  gold  or  green  acres  to  a  husband  ;  for,  independent  of  his  own 
high  enjoyments  while  breathing  in  the  blue  serene  of  a  clever  wife's  compsoy, 
we  say  it  is  the  best  conjugal  speculation  he  can  venture  on.  Only  let  marrying 
men,  think  how  much  they  will  save — and  saving,  in  this  utilitarian  age,  is  every 
thing — by  having  clever  children.  And  let  it  be  observed,  and  nostra  perieulo  we 
assert  it,  that  the  child  in  intellectuals  takes  more  after  the  mother  than  the 
father.  If  then,  gentlemen,  you  consider  that  a  fine  intellect,  properly  and 
religiously  cultivated,  is  more  to  be  coveted  for  our  ofispring  than  any  other 
inheritance,  don't  as  your  forefathers,  dote  so  much  on  a  pretty  face,  as  delight 
in  a  mind  accomplished  and  gifted ;  choose  the  better  part — look  to  the  head  as  well 
as  to  the  heart.  Go  to  the  lecture-room  rather  than  the  ball-room  in  search  of  a 
partner.  Don't,  as  your  doltish  sires  did,  fear  the  blue-stockings  as  much  as 
turkey-cocks  do  scarlet  mantles.  True,  your  puddings  and  pies  may  not  be  as 
well  seasoned  ;  your  cuisine  not  so  closely  managed  ;  you  may  sometimes  come  home 
to  a  cold  dinner,  and  may  chance  to  put  on  a  damp  shirt ;  but  bear  with  all  this 

for  the  sake  of  better  things.     You  can't  expect  perfection  here  below keep  op 

your  courage  then,  with  the  consideration  that  your  sons  will  be  judges  or  generab 
your  daughters  Martineaus,  or  Edj^eworths,  or  Trollopcs  ;  what  is  the  tack  of 
creature  comforts  in  comparison  with  the  triumphant  march  of  intellect,  and  the 
victory  of  mind  over  matter.  You  see  then,  young  men  and  maidens,  the  uses 
of  zoological  and  other  — ogical  lectures. 

Such  are  the  compensations  a  new  state  of  society  has  called  forth  for  theloti 
of  balls,  plays  and  bazaars ;  they  are  the  reunions  that  the  wants  of  sober  society  have 
called  into  existence  ;  and  they  therefore,  us  they  deserve,  so  they  shall  have  ctr 
patronage  ;  and  as  we  understand  the  Zoological  lectures  have  been  most  is 
fashion,  as  the  attendance  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  as  they  have  been 
dignified  by  the  presence  of  our  sober  Viceroy,  who,  by  the  way,  is  as  onlike  tbe 
viceroy  we  rrcollect  half  a  century  «igo,  as  a  goshawk  is  to  a  |>opinjay,  we  shall 
honor  said  society  by  making  universal  one  of  these  lectures  ;  and  to  that  eflect 
we  wrote  to  our  t'licnd  C.  O.,  one  of  the  beauties  of  our  magazine,  to  favour  as 
with  the  lecture  he  delivered  on  the  27th  of  February,  to  a  crowded  and  noit 
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amused  audience,  and  in  reply  received  from  our  friend  the  following  favourable 
note : — 

**  Mt  dear  Poplar, — For  three  reasons  I  comply  v^ith  your  request:  first, 
because  I  desire  to  please  you  ;  secondly,  because  an  imperfect  report  was  given 
of  my  lecture  in  one  of  the  newspapers;  and  thoui^h  this  report  was  fair  enough 
at  far  as  it  went,  yet  I  would  rather  that  the  public  had  it  al/,  and  would 
read  it  fully  as  delivered  ;  thirdly,  because,  to  my  great  regret,  one  or  more 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  took  it  into  their  heads  that  I  had  said  what  was 
insulting  to  their  religion,  and  one  in  consequence  actually  lef^  the  lecture-room. 
I  therefore  desire  to  show,  by  giving  publicity  in  your  widely  circulated  periodical 
to  my  lecture,  that  I  reai/y  gave  to  these  individuals  no  just  cause  of  offence;  and 
that,  even  supposing  the  opinions  of  Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholics  were  iden- 
tical, which  1  hope  no  Irish  Roman  Catholic  will  allow,  yet,  that  1  have  said 
nothing  that  even  a  Jesuit  might  take  in  dudgeon.  The  conduct  of  the  worthy 
gentleman  who  shot  out  of  the  lecture-room  like  a  bottle  of  ginger  pop,  reminds 
me  of  the  susceptibility  of  certain  dogs  of  the  turnspit  tribe,  in  the  city  of  Bath, 
who  used  to  go  hide,  cunning  rogues  as  they  were,  in  the  Abbey  church,  during 
the  time  of  divine  service,  calculating  that  the  kitchen  maids  would  not  go  there 
in  search  of  them.  Well,  on  a  certain  Sunday  the  minister,  in  reading  one  of  the 
iessont,  mentioned  the  word  spit,  whereupon  all  the  truants  scampered  out  of 
the  church.  Just  so  with  regard  to  Mr.  O— -».  The  word  Jesuit  set  him  agoing, 
when  I  had  as  little  idea  of  insulting  him  as  the  Bath  minister  had  of  securing 
the  turnspits. 

'*  Desirous  thus,  to  disabuse  him  and  any  other  Roman  Catholic,  I  wish  to 
publish  my  lecture  as  it  was  delivered,  putting  some  additional  matter  into  the 
notes,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether  in  what  I  said  there  was  given 
any  Jill/  cause  of  offence. — I  remain,  dear  Poplar,  your's  truly, 

'•  To  Anthony  Poplar,  Esq."  •*  C.  O. 

LECTURE. 


I  AM  about  to  say  what  I  am  able  on 
the  habits  and  intellectuality  of  ani- 
mals. I  allude  to  two  qualities — 
habits,  or  in  other  words,  instinct — in- 
tellectuality, or  in  other  words,  under- 
standing. I  confine  myself,  in  order 
to  keep  within  bounds,  to  domestic 
animals.  We  all  must  allow  that 
animals  have  instincts  that  distinguish 
one  species  from  another — those  of  a 
sheep,  for  instance,  as  differing  from 
those  of  a  dog.  Well,  supposing  I 
identify  habits  with  instinct,  should  I 
not  define  what  instinct  is  ?  Perhaps 
I  am  not  able — I  stand  not  here  as  a 
philosopher — but  this  I  know,  that 
one  who  has  given  the  subject  more 
f^onsideration  than  I  can,  has  said 
that  no  one  can  define  properly  what 
instinct  is,  until  he  has  spent  some 
time  in  the  head  of  a  brute,  without  being 
a  brute  iumstlf.  But  the  same  author 
rentures  to  ff ive  what  may  stand  for  a 
d^nithn,  and  it  is  this — **  those  facul- 
ties that  God  has  implanted  in  animals, 
whereby,  independent  of  instruction, 
observation,  or  experience,  and  without 
knowing  the  end  in  view,  they  are  im- 
pelled to  the  performance  of  certain 
actions  conducive  to  their  own  well- 
being,  and  the  preservation  of  their 


species."  But  will  those  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  animals  be  content  with 
ascribing  to  them  such  a  limited  quaUty 
as  this  ?  Do  not  we  find  an  adaptation 
of  plans  to  circumstances,  and  an 
exercise  of  individual  judgment,  re- 
flection, induction,  and  memory  ?  I 
must  insist,  then,  that  the  creature 
has  personal  and  independent  mental 
powers  ;  and  if  you  will  not  call  it 
reason,  confess  that  it  is  akin  to  it,  and 
call  it  intellectuality. 

It  is  this  opinion  of  individual  capa- 
bility, beyond  that  of  mere  instinct^  that 
induces  us  to  educate  in  the  limited 
way  we  do,  our  domestic  animals ; 
this  induces  us  to  caress  them  when 
they  do  well,  and  punish  if  disobedient ; 
as,  for  instance,  is  there  any  lady 
here  who  has  a  pet  dog?  Now  you 
fondle  him,  and  by  and  by  you  scold 
him  \  don't  you  find  the  animal  reflect- 
ing and  reasoninir  upon  your  conduct ; 
and  supposing  Pompey  has  a  few 
minutes  before  done  wrong,  and  you 
call  him  to  you,  and  you  have  the  leg 
of  a  chicken,  which  you  hold  out  to 
him  \\ith  your  left  hand,  and  you  have 
your  ridinjr-whip  in  the  rights  which 
you  hold  behind  your  back,  see  how 
Pompcy  hesitates  between  instinct  and 
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intellectuality.  Instinct  tells  him  that 
a  chicken's  leg  is  a  savoury  bit,  but 
intellectuality  says,  I  have  done  wrong ; 
my  mistress  is  angry  ;  why  is  the  hand 
that  used  to  feed  me  held  back  and 
hid  ; — and  reflection  infers,  I  am  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  correction.  I  won't, 
then,  decides  the  dog,  go  near  the 
chicken's  leg,  because  at  the  same  time 
I  will  come  within  the  range  of  the 
armed  hand. 

Here  the  dog  is  certainly  a  better 
reasoner  than  many  a  puppy  on  two 
legs,  who  gratiBes  every  appetite,  fol- 
lows every  tempting  evil,  without  me- 
mory, reflection,  or  foresight;  and  rushes 
upon  disease,  ruin,  and  damnation. 

Animals,  then,  have  instinctive  habits 
belonging  to  their  species,  they  also 
have  faculties  of  a  higher  order,  in 
which  families  and  individuals  may 
excel  others  of  the  same  order.  I 
think  I  may  show  you  an  instance  of 
Instinct  in  the  case  of  a  dog,  who,  in 
spite  of  education  and  his  own  intellec- 
tuality, yet  follows  the  habit  of  his 
race,  by  attempting  in  your  parlour, 
and  on  a  boarded  floor  (which  it  is 
impossible  to  penetrate)  to  hide  a 
portion  of  his  food  that  he  has  not 
appetite  to  finish  ;  and  you  may  ob- 
serve him  in  this  case  using  all  the 
acts  of  secreting,  as  if  he  were  pene- 
trating soft  ground,  and  could  therein 
hide  what  he  intended  should  be  kept 
in  future  for  his  own  use.  An  instance 
of  that  adaptation  to  circumstances, 
the  work  of  reflection  and  judgment, 
which  I  would  call  intellectuality,  came 
lately  within  my  knowledge,  in  Erris. 


A  considerable  landed  proprietor  hat 
a  large  tract  of  aandhiUs  within  te 
Mullet,  which  tract  (open  at  it  is  to 
all  the  Atlantic  storms)  hat  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  introdocdon  of 
rabbits,  who  by  burrowing  and  dis- 
turbing the  bent  grass,  gare  fiicilitiei 
to  the  wind  to  operate :  and  to  the 
sandhills  were  year  after  year  changing 
their  position  and  encroaching'  on  the 
cultivated  ground.  To  remedy  thit 
he  determined  to  destroy  the  rabbits* 
and,  in  their  place,  introduce  haret>tbat 
he  knew,  or  thought  he  Itnew,  woold 
not  burrow ;  but  here  he  was  ™*«*T>^fr, 
for  the  animal  soon  found  that  it  mast 
either  leave  the  district,  or  change 
its  habits,  for  if  in  a  winter't  night  it 
attempted  to  sit  in  its  accuttomed  opea 
FORM,  it  would  find  itself  buried  perunt 
twenty  feet  in  the  morning  under  tk 
blowing  sand,  as  under  a  snow-wreath. 
Accordingly  the  hares  have  here  boi^ 
rowed  ;  they  chose  out  a  thin  and  hiffh 
sand-hill,  which  stands  something  like 
a  solidified  wave  of  the  tea  ;  through 
this  puss  perforates  an  horizontal  hole 
from  east  to  west,  with  a  double  open- 
ing, and  seating  herself  at  the  mouth 
of  the  windward  orifice,  she  there 
awaits  the  storm,  and  as  fast  as  her  hill 
wastes  away,  she  draws  back,  ready  at 
all  times  to  make  a  start,  in  cate  the 
storm  rages  so  as  to  carry  off  her  hill 
altogether. 

f  assume,  then,  that  animals,  as 
well  as  men,  have  both  intellectuality 
and  instinct  ;*  for  who  will  deny  that 
man  has  instinct— or  what  maket 
the  child  at  once  seek  for  tuttenanoe 


*  My  friend,  Mr.  Clibborn,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  has  furnished  me  wi^ 
the  foUowiug  anecdote  illustrative  of  a  sagacity  in  swallows  that,  also^  in  my  opiaioa, 
goes  beyond  instinct  When  resident  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  River  OhiOb 
a  small  species  of  swallow,  very  numerous  in  that  state,  «ft  about,  in  the  proper 
season,  to  build  their  nests  against  the  wall  of  a  barrack  near  the  town.  Their  mud 
edifices  not  proving  very  sightly  additions  to  the  building,  the  officer  in  command 
beinff,  of  course,  inimical  to  what  was  not  bright  and  tiffht,  ordered  the  poor  swallows  te 
be  ejected,  and  so  all  their  work  was  promptly  demolished.  They  then,  mh&t  maA 
diattering,  fixed  on  a  wooden  barn  as  the  new  site  for  their  nests,  and  against  the 
upright  planks  of  this  building  they  began  to  plaster  their  mud ;  but  here  their  fjtBtft 
was  at  fault;  for  when  their  nests  were  finished,  and  began  to  dry  in  the  sun,  tbeia  was 
not  sufficient  cohesion  between  the  mud  and  the  timber,  and  so  one  hot  day,  their 
whole  structure  came  down  with  a  crash ;  and  now,  what  was  to  be  don»— we  shall 
see — it  chanced  that  Mrs.  Bullock,  the  wife  of  the  famous  museum  collector,  was  tV^ 
resident  in  an  adjacent  villa,  that  had,  as  is  common  in  that  warm  climate,  a  long 
verandah  in  front,  supported  by  wooden  pillars;  hither  the  swallows,  after  iK^iig 
another  sub-committee  of  building,  all  came  in  a  body,  for  they  had  no  time  to  lossi 
and  they  set  about  the  nidification ;  and  here,  having,  one  would  think,  the  fear  of 
the  martinet  officer  before  their  eyes,  they  actually  contrived  to  make  their  nests 
ornamental,  by  forming  circular  capitals  to  the  pilhu',  like  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic 

orders  and  Met.  fiuUock  was  not  a  little  proud  of  her  little  colony,    fiat  alasb  stl* 
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ftom  hit  moibm^  botoin  ?  The  differ- 
ence to  a  certain  extent  here  it,  that 
man  has  more  intellect  than  instinct, 
and  it  is  the  reverse  with  brutes.  But 
it  majr  be  said,  whj  then  deny  that 
they  haYC  souls?  and  if  souls,  whj 
deny  immortality  P  This  truly  is  a 
puzzling  subject,  and  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  has  taken  place  about  it 
Some,  seeing  the  difficulties,  deter* 
mined  to  oppose  it  at  the  threshold,  by 
asserting  tnat  animals  were  mere  ma- 
chines. I  belief  e  Descarten,  the  French 
philosopher  was  of  that  opinion.*  He 
might  maintain  such  a  paradox  for  argu- 
ment sake,  but  the  man  could  not  look  in 
his  dog*s  &ce  and  believe  it.  But  besides 
this  refotation,  I  think  the  Frenchman 
would  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  an 
absurdity  by  bis  dogma,  and  in  that 
case  should  make  machinet  of  the  men 
who  hunted  the  dogs  and  rode  after 
them  I  ther  discovering  not  half  so 
much  intellect,  or  so  much  honesty,  as 
the  horse  they  rode  on,  or  the  hound 
they  kept  In  view.  I  think  the  opinion 


of  the  French  Jesuit,  Father  Bougeant, 
tf  not  more  satisfactory,  is  at  least  more 
amusing,  who  maintained  that  the 
habits  and  faculties  of  brutes  were 
entirely  owing  to  the  operation  of  evil 
spirits.  This  astounding  truth  was 
enough  to  alarm  half  the  world.  Only 
think  of  a  French  Seigneur,  who  most 
orthoduzically  went  to  mass  every  Sun- 
day, and  every  other  day  followed  the 
hounds,  and  he  now,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  a  clergyman,  must  believe  that 
the  pack  of  beagles  he  has  heretofore 
hunted,  are  a  pack  of  devils  ;  or  of 
Mademoiselle  Julia,  who  has  been 
lavishing  caresses  on  her  lap-dog,  and 
now  she  finds  she  has  been  wantonly 
dallying  with  a  demon.  The  Jesuit^s 
aigument  is  this: — ''experience  and 
reason  convince  us  that  brutes  have  a 
thinking  faculty — if  so,  then  a  soul ;  for 
if  not  a  soul,  you  must  allow  that 
matter  can  think,  and  if  you  allow  a 
soul,  the  beasts  only  differ  from  man 
by  degrees  of  plus  and  minus:*  Oh 
but,  concludes  the  Jesuit,  **  this  position 


fishnsss  is  not  confiosd  to  the  human  race — and  combination  can  be  got  up  and  brought 
to  bear  against  interlopers  in  the  feathered  race,  as  well  as  amongst  the  most  deter, 
mined  Billy  Welters  in  the  citv  of  Dublin.  A  tribe  of  martins,  teeing  that  the  new 
colony  of  swallows  would  be  likely  to  diminish  iheir  supply  of  flies,  determined  to  slate 
the  swallows,  and  drive  away  the  intruders  that  interfered  with  their  monopoly.  Now, 
the  American  martin  is  five  times  as  large  as  a  swallow,  and  is  almost  as  big  as  a  thrush. 
So  they  not  only  hunted  the  poor  swallows,  but  also,  with  all  their  force  of  flight, 
would  make  a  dash  at  their  nests,  and  so  knock  them  down,  while  yet  unfinished. 
But  here  Mrs.  Bullock  proved  a  friend  in  need ;  and  taking  the  side  of  the  wenker, 
she  stationed  men,  during  the  day,  who,  with  long  poles,  struck  at  the  martins  when- 
ever they  made  a  charge  at  the  nests ;  and  the  swallows  soon  observing  what  the 
meaning  of  the  friendly  interference  was,  without  at  all  minding  the  men  or  their 
poles,  went  on  with  the  construction  of  their  nests,  and  soon  had  them  finished,  and 
so  hard  built,  that  the  martins  found  it  useless  any  more  to  batter  at  them.  And  now 
tbey  begin  to  incubate,  and  the  eggs  are  laid ;  but  their  troubles  are  not  over,  for  the 
cruel  martins  then  come,  and,  taking  a  dirty  advantage  of  the  poor  little  swallows, 
fissten  themselves  on  the  sides  of  their  nests,  they  drive  the  swallows  off,  and  then 
put  in  their  beaks  and  Jiireak  the  eggs.  Poor  things,  what  was  now  to  be  done  ? — we 
shall  see  for  a  day  or  so,  nothing  could  equal  the  chattering  and  coUoqueing,  as  an 
Iridiman  would  say,  in  the  air;  and  then  tbey  fell  to  work,  and  constructed  long 
necks  to  their  respective  nests,  which,  under  Mrs.  Bullock's  protection,  thev  were  allowed 
to  do  in  peace.  By  this  means  they  effectually  avoided  the  intrusion  of  the  martins; 
and  without  further  molestation,  brought  out  their  young.  I  would  ask,  are  not 
woodrously  displayed  here  the  resources  of  intellect,  rather  than  fixed  and  un- 
Tarying  characteristics  of  instinct  ? 

*  Dr.  Amaud  d*Antilli,  one  day  talking  with  the  Duke  da  Laincourt  upon  the 
new  philosophy  of  M.  Descartes,  maintained  that  beasts  were  mere  machines; 
that  they  bad  no  sort  of  reason  to  direct  them ;  and  that  when  thev  cried  or  made  a 
Boiss^  it  was  only  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  clock  or  machine  that  roaas  it.  The  Duke, 
who  was  of  a  different  opinion,  replied,  « I  have  now  in  my  kitchen  two  turnspits 
which  take  their  turns  regularly  everv  other  day  to  get  into  the  wheel ;  one  of  them 
not  liking  bis  employment,  hid  himself  on  the  day  he  should  have  wrought,  so  that  his 
companion  was  forced  to  mount  the  wheel  in  his  stead ;  when  released,  by  crying  and 
wanting  his  tail,  he  made  a  sign  for  those  in  attendance  to  follow  him.  He  immeduitely 
coMBcMd  them  to  a  garrety  where  he  dislodged  the  idle  d<^  and  bit  him  seTerely.** 
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would  demolish  the  very  foundation  of 
religion.*'  Well,  how  does  he  save  the 
rationality  of  his  brutes,  and  keep  him- 
self from  the  ceu^ures  of  his  church  ? 
Why,  by  asserting  that  the  souls  of 
animals  are  devils,  who,  though  for  their 
first  sin  are  doomed  to  hell,  yet  God, 
in  order  not  to  suffer  so  many  legions 
of  reprobates  to  be  of  no  use,  has, 
until  the  day  of  doom,  distributed  them 
over  our  lower  world,  there  as  animals 
to  serve  his  designs  and  make  his  om- 
nipotence appear  ;  some,  it  is  true,  con- 
tinue in  their  original  state,  and  busy 
themselves  in  tempting  man,  as  is 
ahewn  in  the  book  of  Job  ;  others  are 


made,  however  anwilliiiffljr»  to  aervt 
the  uses  of  man*  and  fill  Ibe  viafale 
universe.  Thus,  aa  the  Jetait  ttatei, 
**  he  can  conceive  how  deriU  luU  teapt, 
and  brutes  think  ;  and  this  withooi  at 
all  offending  the  doctrioet  of  the 
Catholic  faith."  And  certainly  tiui 
tenet  of  the  Reverend  Father  places 
the  devils  in  a  very  nnpleasant  pradiea- 
ment ;  for  it  must  be  a  gr&Li  nniailia- 
tion  to  them,  to  see  theniMlvet  redooed 
to  such  a  low  condition.  This  d^pa- 
dation  is  the  first  effect  of  divine  ven- 
geance— it  is  their  anticipated  helL 

But  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
witty  Jesuit*  did  not  reflect  upon  the 


*  Pere  Bougeant,  whose  singular  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  intellectaality  of 
animals,  I  have  above  stated,  was  a  Jesuit,  placed  in  confinement  by  hu  saperiort  in 
the  college  of  La  Fleche,  near  Paris,  for  what  he  had  written  on  the  rabjact.  His 
Tiewi,  if  not  orthodox,  were  certainly  curious  and  amusing,  and  there  it  a  spr^fatliaflBS 
in  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  graceful  at  least  in  the  Frenchman,  if  not  coafbiw 
mable  to  the  divine.  I  think  the  following  observations  I  have  extracted  firooi  that 
section  of  his  work,  which  treats  of  the  language  of  beasts,  may  amuse  the  reader:— 

**  Our  first  observation  upon  the  language  of  beasts  is,  that  it  does  not  extend  beyoad 
the  necessaries  of  life.  However,  let  us  not  impose  upon  ourselves  with  regard  to  this 
point.  To  take  things  right,  the  lantruage  of  beasts  appears  so  limited  to  ut  only  with 
relation  to  our  own,  however  it  is  sufficient  to  beasts,  and  more  would  be  of  no  aenrice  lo 
them.  Were  it  not  to  be  wished  that  ours,  at  least  in  some  respects,  were  limited  too? 
If  beasts  should  henr  us  converse,  prate,  lie,  slander  and  rave,  would  they  have  cansa 
to  envy  us  the  use  we  make  of  speech?  They  have  not  our  privileges;  but  in  raeoBS- 
pense,  they  have  not  our  failings. 

**  Birds  sing,  they  say ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Birds  do  not  sinsr,  but  speak.  VThat 
we  take  for  singing,  is  no  more  than  their  natural  language.  Does  the  magpie,  the 
jay,  the  raven,  the  owl  and  the  duck  sing  ?  What  makes  us  believe  they  sing  is  their 
beautiful  voice.  Thus,  the  Hottentots  in  Africa,  seem  to  cluck  like  turkey-codnb 
though  it  be  the  natural  accent  of  their  language ;  and  thus  several  nations  teem  to  us 
to  sing,  when  they  indeed  speak.  Birds,  if  you  will,  sing  in  the  same  sense,  but  they 
sing  not  for  singing's  sake,  as  we  fancy  they  do.  Their  singing  is  always  an  iotonded 
speech  ;  and  it  is  comical  enough  that  there  should  be  thus  m  the  world  so  numerous 
a  nation  which  never  speak  otherwise  but  tunnbly  and  musically.  But,  In  short,  what 
do  these  birds  say  ?  The  question  should  be  proposed  to  Apollonius  Tymneos^  who 
boasted  of  understanding  their  language.  As  for  me,  who  am  no  diviner,  I  can  give 
you  no  more  than  probable  conjectures. 

**  Let  US  take  for  our  example  the  magpie,  which  is  so  great  a  chatterer.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  her  discourses  or  songs  are  varied.  She  lowers  or  raises  h«r  voicsb 
hastens  or  protracts  the  measure,  leugthens  or  shortens  her  chluchat;  and  thctt 
evidently  are  so  many  different  sentences.  Now,  following  the  rule  I  have  laid  down. 
that  the  knowledge,  desires,  wants,  and  of  course  the  expressions  of  beasts,  are  conflaed 
to  what  is  useful  or  necessary  for  their  preservation,  methinks  nothing  is  mors  easy 
than  at  first,  and  in  general,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  these  different  phratea. 

"  It  may  be  objected,  that  birds  ahvays  repeat  the  same  thing,  and  consequently  vary 
not  their  phrases,  as  I  suppose.  I  answer,  that  besides  the  differences  of  quick  and 
slow,  loud  and  low,  long  or  short,  easy  to  be  observed  in  the  language  of  beasts,  thtft 
are  probably  many  others  which  we  do  not,  but  birds  among  themselves  perceive  very 
well.  Can  wo  distinguish  their  physiognomy  ?  We  hardly  suspect  that  there  is  any 
difference  among  them.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain  ;  I  have  seen  a  swallow 
feeding  six  or  seven  young  ones  ranged  upon  the  hand  of  a  dial ;  they  changed  theu* 
places  every  moment,  and  yet  their  mother  never  mistook  in  giving  twice  together 
food  to  the  same.  Let  a  ewe,  in  a  flock  of  a  hundred  lambs,  hear  her  own  bleat,  she 
immediately  knows  it,  and  hastens  to  it.  Two  sparrows  will  know  one  another  by  their 
voice  among  a  thousand.  I  might  here  allege  a  hundred  like  facts,  to  prove  that  all 
an/mais  have  in  their  mutual  covras^ou^auca,  a^  ^a\ic».c'|  k^^  dufiAmmeut  which  is  not 
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Gonseqaence  of  his  theory,  and  he 
ought  to  have  paused  before  he  gave  it 
to  the  public,  even  suppose  he  were 
convinced  of  the  truth  himself;  it  were 
better  he  had  coincided  with  him  who 
sud,  that  had  he  his  handful  of  truths, 
he  would  hold  his  fist  tight,  rather  than 
scatter  hit  unappreciated  commodities. 
For  though  there  may  be  some  plausibi- 
lity in  the  theory,  as  accounting  for  the 
Almighty's  giving  a  privilege  to  man 
to  treat  as  be  does  the  inferior  creatures. 


and  so  torture,  abuse,  and  destroy 
millions  of  animals;  yet  see  the  con- 
sequences of  making  man,  as  he  would 
be,  the  scourgcr  of  demons.  How 
would  it  aggravate  existing  cruelty- 
how  would  it  load  the  lash  already  held 
in  the  hands  of  the  hard-hearted,  and 
make  him  strike  home  with  the  malig- 
nity of  an  enemy  and  avenger.  Sup- 
pose a  Donnybrook  jaunting  carman 
— the  fellow  is  on  fire  with  whiskey  ; 
see  his  poor  horse's  breast  and  back  all 


within  'our  reach,  and  which  makes  them  observe  difTerences  among  themselves 
altogetbar  imperceptible  to  us.  If  many  birds  seem  to  us  always  to  sing  the  same  note, 
as  the  sparrow,  chaffinch  and  canary  bird,  we  must  not  conclude  they  are  saying  the 
tame  thing  for  ever ;  let  us  rather  believe  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  grossness  of  our 
organs  of  bearing,  with  regard  to  a  language  which  is  quite  unknown  to  us.  When 
we  aay  in  French,  chassez  ce  ma/ia,  and  je  $uis  arrivS  ee  mating  we  distinguish  these 
two  flM^oif  by  the  pronunciation ;  a  foreigner  can  hardly  perceive  it.  The  Chinese 
language  Is  full  of  differences  of  this  kind,  which  foreigners  are  at  the  greatest  loss  to 
perceive  or  imitate.  A  man  born  deaf,  who  should  for  the  first  time  hear  people 
GOBTeraa^  would,  (not  knowing  any  thing  of  vowels,  words  and  syllables,)  believe  that 
they  repeat  the  same  thing  over  and  over.  Such  is  the  judgment  we  pass  upon  the 
language  of  birds. 

<'  If  the  Bi£[htingale  seems  to  use  fewer  repetitions,  it  is  only  because  his  phrase  is 
longer,  and  the  difference  of  his  notes  more  perceptible.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  birds  have  different  phrases  for  the  different  sentiments  they  would  express, 
though  but  one  expression  for  each  object.  Is  this  a  fault  in  their  language? — I  don*t 
deny  it.  But  again,  compare,  if  you  please,  this  pretended  fault  with  the  pretended 
advantage  of  our  amplifications,  metaphors,  hyperboles  and  intricate  phrase?,  and  you 
will  ever  find  in  birds  simplicity  and  truth,  and  in  the  human  language  abundance  of 
idle  words  and  rank  falsities ;  at  least  you  cannot  refuse  the  simplicity  of  their  language 
an  advantage  which  ours  has  not ;  for  it  is  uniform,  and  with  regard  to  each  species, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  the  same ;  whereas,  in  the  human  kind,  not  only  each 
nation  has  its  peculiar  language,  but  the  dialect  of  every  people  varies  perpetually.  A 
Frenchman  of  Cbarlemairne*s  time  would  no  more  understand  us,  than  we  now  under. 
stand  a  Spaniard  or  an  Engliishman.  The  language  of  beasts  and  birds  is  not  subject 
to  these  troublesome  variations.  The  nightingales  and  canary  birds  that  now  are, 
speak  exactly  the  same  language  as  their  species  spoke  before  the  flood.  Carry  them 
to  the  Indus  and  China,  and  the  very  moment  of  their  arrival  they  will  be  able  to 
converse  with  their  like  without  interpreters.  Is  it  not  to  be  wished  that  men,  as  once 
proposed,  would  upon  this  model  establish  a  general  language  that  might  be  understood 
all  over  the  universe  ? 

**  There  is,  for  instance,  a  kind  of  spiders  which  have  a  very  singular  method  of 
signifying  to  each  other  their  desire  of  being  together.  A  spider  who  wants  company 
strikes  with,  I  know  not  what  instrument,  against  the  wall  or  wood  where  she  has 
settled,  nine  or  ten  gentle  blows  nearly  like  the  vibrations  of  a  watch,  but  a  little 
louder  and  quicker,  after  which  she  stays  for  an  answer ;  if  she  hears  none,  she  repeats 
the  same  by  intervals  for  about  an  hour  or  two,  resuming  this  exercise  and  resting 
alternately  night  and  day.  After  two  or  three  days,  if  slie  hears  nothing,  she  changes 
her  habitation,  till  she  finds  one  that  answers  her  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  were  by 
echo;  if  the  latter  likes  the  proposal,  the  conversation  grows  brisker  and  the  beating 
becomes  more  frequent ;  attend  to  it  and  you  will  find  they  gradually  approach  each 
other,  and  that  the  beating  comes  at  last  so  close  that  they  are  confounded ;  after  which 
the  noiso  ceases ;  very  likely  the  rest  of  the  conversation  is  whispered.  I  have  sometimes 
amused  myself  in  imitating  the  echo  of  a  spider  which  I  heard  beating ;  she  answered 
me  punctually*  sometimes  attacked  roe  and  began  the  conversation  ;  and  I  have  often 
given  that  discourse  to  several  people  whom  I  told  it  was  a  familiar  spirit. 

*<  How  many  like  discoveries  might  we  make  upon  insects,  if  our  organs  were 
delicate  enough  to  perceive  their  ways  and  motions,  and  to  hear  the  voices,  or  what 
serves  them  instead! — we  should  find  in  the  ants,  wt>rms,  beetles,  caUt^^Wax^, ^tMx- 
worms,  mitesi,  and  all  iaiects,  language  designed  for  their  pteiaT^taX\oYi%     K^^  ^  >^\^ 
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lacerated  ;  see  him  driveD  beyond  bis 
breath  and  speed  ;  bleeding  from  both 
nostrils ;  see  bis  knees  torn  bare  to 
the  bone,  as  he  falls  under  the  merci- 
less blows  of  the  avaricious  and  cruel 
man.  Why,  eive  the  fellow  the  Jesuit's 
conviction,  that  he  is  only  a  meritori- 
ous instrument  of  punishment,  com- 
missioned by  his  God,  and  he  im- 
proves on  the  abominable  compla- 
cency of  the  cook,  when  skinning  her 
eels  alive,  for  he  holds  that  such  treat- 
ment is  not  only  natural  to  the  animal, 
but  that  it  deserves  it. 

An  English  pardon*  goes  upon  a 
quite  different  theory  from  that  of  the 
French  Jesuit,  and  he  takes  ground 
which  he  assumes  to  be  consistent,  rea- 
sonable, worthy  of  God,  and  agreeable 
10  holv  Scripture.  He  maintains  that 
animals  have  reasoning  powers,  and  if 
so,  they  have  souls,  ana  if  souls,  that 
they  are  immortal.    He  holds  that  they 


were  all  originally  happy,  and  when 
Heaven  had  pronounced  otf  to  be  twy 
good,  they  were  endowed  with  ererr 
perfection  that  their  nature  and  imnk 
m  the  scale  of  being  required  ;  but 
that  when  man  fell,  the  link  was  broken 
that  connected  the  lower  animals  with 
the  Deity  $  that  the  divine  light  and 
life  no  lon^rer  flowed  downwards 
through  the  free  channel  of  nnftillen 
human  nature,  and  therefore  the  whole 
system  of  visible  creation  sympathises 
and  suffers  with  their  rebellious  lord; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  **  now  groans  and 
travails  in  pain,"  and  **  the  creature  is 
made  subject  to  vanitir,  not  wUlingly 
(that  is  by  no  fiiult  of  its  own)  buti>y 
reason  (on  the  account  of-— by  the 
sin)  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the 
same  in  hope," — that  is  Adam.  As 
thus  in  human  sovereignty,  when  an 
attainder  is  passed  on  a  subject,  the 
sentence  not  only  affects  the  mdmdmd 


are  certain  species  of  insects,  in  which  we  observe  greater  industry  and  knowledge  than 
in  large  animals,  it  is  probable  that  these  species  have  likewise  a  more  perfect  langoags 
in  proportion. 

«  I  have  insensibly  made  here  a  little  dictionary,  which  may,  if  you  will,  serve  as  a 
key  to  explain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  language  of  all  beasts,  will  you  again  have 
another  very  plain  method?  This  is  it — the  whole  language  of  beasts  amounts  to 
expressine  the  sentiment  of  their  passions ;  and  all  their  passions  may  be  redueed  to  a 
very  sroall  number,  viz.,  pleasure,  pain,  anger,  fear,  love,  the  desire  of  eating,  the  can 
of  their  young.  If,  then,  you  intend  to  have  the  dictionary  of  the  language  of  beasts^ 
observe  them  in  the  circumstances  of  these  different  passions,  and  as  they  commonly 
have  but  one  expression  fur  each,  you  will  soon  compose  your  dictionaries;  and  fVoa 
thence  a  polyglot,  which  will  contain  all  the  diircrent  laneuafes  of  beasts.  For 
instance,  this  phrase,  *  I  feel  pain/  you  will  render  at  once  in  the  uinguaffe  of  the  dog, 
the  cat,  the  hog,  the  magpie,  the  blackbird,  &c.,  the  whole  correctly  pricked  down  m 
sharps  and  flats,  and  I  give  you  my  word,  this  will  produce  a  very  comical  reading.** 

The  following  are  the  very  pertinent  remarks  of  Father  Bougeant,  on  the 
intellectuality  of  animals  as  distinct  from  instinct: — 

«<  Wolves  hunt  with  great  cunning,  and  concert  warlike  stratagems.  A  gentlemaa 
walking  in  the  fields,  perceived  a  wolf  who  seemed  to  be  watching  a  flock  of  shetpi 
He  told  the  shepherd,  and  advised  to  set  his  dog  on  him.  *  Not  so/  answered  the 
shepherd  ;  *  yonder  wolf  is  there  only  to  divert  my  attention,  and  another  wolf  lurkiag 
on  the  other  side,  only  watches  the  moment  when  I  shall  let  loose  my  dog  upon  this^ 
to  carry  off  one  of  my  sheep.*  The  gentleman,  willing  to  be  satisfied  of  the  fact, 
promised  to  pay  for  the  sheep,  and  the  thing  happened  just  as  the  shepherd  had 
foretold.  Does  not  so  well  concerted  a  stratagem  evidently  suppose  that  the  two 
wolves  had  agreed  together,  one  to  show,  the  other  to  hide  himself?  and  how  is  it 
possible  to  agree  in  this  manner  without  the  help  of  speech  ?  A  sparrow  possessed 
himself  of  a  swallow's  nest,  the  swallow  called  for  help  to  expel  him;  a  thousand 
swallows  flew  immediately  to  attack  the  sparrow,  who  being  covered  on  every  sid% 
and  presenting  only  his  large  beak  at  the  strait  entrance  of  his  nest,  was  Invulnerabis^ 
and  made  the  boldest  assailant  repent  his  rashness.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour*k  comba^ 
the  swallows  disappeared;  the  sparrow  thought  himself  a  conqueror,  and  the  spectaton 
judged  that  the  swallows  had  abandoned  the  undertaking.  Not  at  all ;  they  soon 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  each  being  provided  with  a  little  of  that  tempered  earth  of 
which  they  make  their  nest,  they  fell  all  at  once  upon  the  sparrow  and  inclosed  him  ia 
the  nest  to  perish  there,  since  they  could  not  drive  him  thence.** 

*  See  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Brule  Ot«iAkiU)\)^  RaT%  John  Uildrop,  1>,D^  Bectsr 
of  Walb,  Yorkslure.    LonAoii.    llbV. 
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but  hifl  e^dren  and  d(ymetHct^-9o  man, 
bj  his  trana^enion,  devoted  his  de- 
pendents to  degradation,  misery,  and 
death.     But  no  Tiolent  execution  was 
permitted  to  be  made  on  them,  except 
in  the  way  of  sacrifice  ;  none  were  to 
be  put  to  death  but  by  God*s  own  ap- 
pointment, as  the  types  of  the  great 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of 
Ood,  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  for  the  salvation  and  redemption 
of  a  lost  world.     No  power  was  given 
to  man  to  abuse,  or  even  to  kill  and 
eat,  until  the  world,  still  more  deteri- 
orated after  the  flood,  left  the  vegetable 
products  of  the  earth  less  capable  of 
nourishing,  and  then  the  much  abused 
liberty  to  hunt,  to  kill,  and  eat.  «<  The 
fear  of  yon,  and  the  dread  of  vou  nhall 
BOW  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth, 
and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
upon  all  fishes  of  the  sea :  into  your 
hand  they  are  delivered  :  every  moving 
thing  that  liveth,  to  you  it  shsdl  be 
for  meat ;  even  as  the  green  herb  have 
I  given  you  all   things."     Such  has 
been  the  state  of  the  brute  creation 
since   the    fall,    very    different,    in* 
deedy  from  its  former  condition ;  but 
still   both    reason  and  revelation   re- 
present them  as  guiltless  sufferers  for 
our  transgressions,  and,  therefore,  pe- 
culiar objects  of  our  care  and  com- 
passion ;  and  it  is  not  only  a  sin  against 
mercy,  but  against  justice  to  abuse  or 
oppress  them.     How  strong  on  this 
point  is  holy  Scripture.      Thus   the 
wise  man  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Pro- 
verl>s,    makes    kindness    to  domestic 
animals  an  act  of  righteousness — the 
righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his 
beast,  "but  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel."    Thus  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  the  rest  of  God's  own 
day  is  declared  to  be  for  the  care  of 
aitle  as  well  as  their  owners ;  and 
not  only  does  God*8  law  protect  ani- 
mals as  pari  of  his  property^  and  con- 
nected wUh  hit  telfithness,  but  it  enjoins 
mercy  to  the  cattle  of  our  enemies. 
*  If  thou  meet,**  says  the  sacred  law- 
giver, in  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses  of 
the   2dd  chapter  of   Exodus,  '*  thine 
enemy's  ox  or  ass  going  astray,  thou 
ahalt  surely  bring  him    back  to  him 
again ;  if  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that 
hateth  thee  lying  under   his   burden, 
and  wouldst  forbear  to  help  him,  thou 
shalt  turefy  help  him,'*      The   blessed 
Saviour  himself  enjoins  us  to  look  after 
the  wants  of  animals-^to  lead  them  to 
water— If  the/  M  iato  a  p\tt  to  draw 


them  out,  even  supposing  it  were  on 
the  Sabbath  day  ;  aud  how  tenderly 
does  the  Almighty  declare  his  mercy 
to  the  brute  creation,  when  he  an- 
nounces to  the  querulous  prophet, 
that  he  withholds  the  execution  of  his 
sentence  against  a  wicked  city,  because 
of  its  animals  and  irresponsible  human 
beings — **  Shall  I  not  spare  Nineveh, 
that  great  city,  in  which  are  more  than 
sixty  thousand  people  that  cannot 
discern  betwixt  tneir  right  hand  And 
their  left,  and  also  much  cattle." 

The  author  whose  arguments  I  am 
using,  supposes  that  our  domestic 
animals  are  less  poisoned  with  the 
general  malignity  diffused  over  the 
whole  system  than  others;  and  that, 
perhaps,  thev  are  not  now  very  different 
from  what  they  were  in  their  original 
state  ;  and  he  further  expatiates  in 
fields  of  fancy,  and  supposes  that  as 
each  species  of  animal  might  before 
the  fall  represent  some  specific  virtue 
or  power  of  humanity,  and  thus  exhibit 
emblems  and  unisons  in  the  universal 
harmony :  so  now,  in  their  present 
degeneracy,  they  show  forth,  and  that 
but  faintly,  some  specific  fault  and 
corruption  in  ourselves,  and  are  but 
shadows  of  what  is  silly  and  vicious  or 
disgusting  in  mankind  ;  as,  for  instance, 
you  look  at  a  monkey  ;  it  is  a  ridiculous, 
a  mischievous  creature;  may  he  not 
be  a  type  of  some  absurd  and  idle 
coxcomb,  that  struts  and  frets  and 
chatters  amongst  fine  people.  And  I 
am  sure  there  is  many  a  poor  dog 
on  four  legs,  acting  agreeably  to  his 
nature,  not  half  so  despicable  as  the 
said  dog,  with  all  pretension  to  ration- 
ality, religion  and  gentility,  who  is  tverj 
day  guilty  of  social  crimes,  that  if  his 
brother  brute  committed  he  would  be 
driven  out  of  town  with  a  kettle  to  his 
tail.  The  swine  wallows  in  the  mire, 
it  is  an  ugly  thing ;  so  is  it  also  swilling 
its  food  in  a  trough  ;  but  is  it  half  so 
contemptible  an  animal  as  thegourmand 
who  over-eats  himself,  and  wnose  life's 
happiness  depends  upon  his  palate,  and 
'*  whose  god  is  his  belly  ;**  and  lo,  the 
ferocity  of  wolves,  the  cunning  of  foxes, 
the  treachery  of  cats — but  what  are  they 
to  the  cruelty,  and  unfaithfulness,  and 
barbaritv  of  mankind  ?  And  there  are 
fiiults  of  which  NO  type  can  be  found 
amon«>f8t  the  lower  order  of  animals- 
ingratitude  and  insincerity  are  but  of 
HUMAN  growth.  And,  oh,  how  man^ 
stories  could  \  teW  ^o>i  ^^  >2ci^  ^^^>^^ 
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f)ut  to  shame  the  unfaithful  servant,  the 
ieiUe  friend,  the  cruel  slanderer.  Need 
we  then  be  surprised  if  some,  sick  of 
their  experience  of  human  life,  and 
smarting  under  wrongs  committed,  or 
fearful  of  treachery  and  evil  to  come, 
have  fled  from  human  to  brute  nature, 
and  expended  that  love  on  the  dog,  or 
even  the  cat,  they  feared  to  lavish 
on  one  of  their  own  species.  "  Fie, 
madam,"  says  Captain  0*Doherty  to 
a  lady  caressing  her  lap-dog,  and  to 
whom  he  was  paying  his  addresses,  but 
whose  wealth  was  greater  than  her 
beauty,  **  flc,  to  lavish  all  your  fondness 
upon  a  dumb  brute,  when  you  can  find 
a  man  whose  happiness  depends  upon 
the  condescension  of  your  smile.** 
**  Ah,  sir,"  says  the  fearful  lady  (and 
wealth  enjoyed  by  the  unmarried  female 
often  carries  this  forfeit),  *'  I  am  quite 
sure  that  Fido,  my  dog,  loves  me  for 
myself,  and  therefore  1  can  return  his 
affection  ;  but  I  have  yet  to  find  that 
you,  or  any  other  of  your  sex,  love  me 
rather  than  my  money  ;  and  therefore, 
with  all  the  suspicion  of  the  miller, 
while  i  fondle  my  dog — 

** '  I  care  for  no  man,  no,  not  I, 
Since  no  man  cares  for  me.* " 

The  learned  man  whose  arguments 
I  have  just  been  using  having  stated  as 
his  premise,  that  animals  think,  reason 
and  will,  draws  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  souls,  and  if  souls,  that  these  souls 
must  be  immortal ;  for  God  gave  them 
the  benediction  of  immortality  when  he 
pronounced  them  all  very  good :  and 
though  he  allows  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  deciding  on  the 
immortality  of  their  souls,  he  holds  that 
there  are  greater  connected  with  the 
utter  extinction  of  their  being  after 
death.  He  allow.s  however,  that  in  a 
future  state  each  will  retain  its  specific 
dignity  and  quality — the  spirit  of  a 
man  going  upwards,  the  spirit  of  a 
beast  going  downwards,  each  assuming 
their  proper  rank  ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  beasts  will  not  be  liable 
to  punishment,  because  thev  trans- 
gresstrd  not  any  command,  ihei/  were 
not  disobedient  to  the  will  of  their 
Creator.  The  apostle  Paul  declares 
they  were  made  subject  to  vanity,  nol 
unlling/y,  not  by  any  fault  of  their  own, 
but  by  reason  of  (that  is,  on  account  of 
him,  that  is  man)  who  had  subjected 
thum  to  it  in  hope. 

I  am  sorry  I   cannot  (oWont  ovlV. 


further  the  arguments  of  this  ingeniovs 
and  very  pious  divine,  who  has  been 
joined  in  his  belief  of  the  immortality 
of  animals  by  many  able  and  rcligioos 
men.  Oh !  but  some  may  reiily  to  the 
theorist  whose  arguments  1  adduce, 
there  is  such  a  monstrous  difference 
between  a  man  and  a  brute  I  Yes,  and 
so  there  is  between  a  man  and  ao  angel ; 
and  who  can  determine  the  lowest 
degree  of  human  intelligence,  and  the 
highest  pitch  of  brutal  knowledge.  I 
have  a  story  before  me  of  John  Clod, 
the  farmer,  who  went  every  night  to 
the  ale-house,  his  dog  attending  him. 
Clod  generally  came  home  drunk ; 
the  dog  was  a  teetotaller, ;  Clod  made 
himself  worse  than  a  beast,  and  would 
roll  into  the  ditch  were  it  not  for  the 
dog,  who  showed  his  unimpaired 
rationality  by  holding  his  master  by  the 
coat,  and  dragging  him  home  safe  from 
the  ditches,  ponds  and  pits  he  otherwise 
would    have    tumbled  into. 

Understanding,  then,  according  to  my 
author,  is  but  in  degree  ;  and,  therefore^ 
if  slowness  of  apprehension,  narrow* 
ncss  of  understanding  were  an  exclusion 
from  the  other  world,  what  would  be- 
come of  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
race  ?  Why,  our  species  should  tremble 
for  the  consequence.  So  many  honest 
fellows  turned  to  grass,  degraded  to 
the  measure  of  an  ass,  and  left  to 
browse  on  thistles.  Take,  for  instance, 
out  of  Squire  Brown's  head,  his  dog, 
his  horse,  and  his  whiskey  punch,  and 
what  would  remain  but  a  vacuum,  that 
his  own  pointer  would  be  ashamed 
of?  Take  from  Lord  Very  Soft  the 
aids  of  his  tailor,  his  hair-dresser, 
and  his  perfumer — what  would  he  be? 
— a  butterfly  would  be  his  superior ; 
and  I  have  in  my  eye  a  group  of 
solemn,  sallow,  lank-haired  saturnine 
Aa^tliiiikers,  and  therefore  they  call 
themselves /rre-MinA-^x, and  they  decide 
they  are  free  from  all  prejudices,  be- 
cause thev  are  full  of  their  own  suffici- 
ency, and  they  know  as  much  about 
logic  as  a  horse  does  about  loga- 
ritlims.  I  wish  I  had  power  to  contioe 
them  to  a  room,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
pens,  ink  and  paper — still  keeping  from 
them  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  and 
0\i-en*8  Social  Bible,  and  a  certain 
string  of  stale  jokes  out  of  the 
Phrson's  Hornbook,  about  pricMcrafk 
and  superstition — and  what  would  they 
be?  Why,  the  elephant  I  have  read 
o(^  ^ho  saw  a  piece  of  bread  so  fiir 
\)e^Q\A\^<&  >Qi«x%  q\  \iv^  «:^^U)ture  that 
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he  conid  not  reach  it  with  his 
proboscis,  and  therefore  blew  against 
an  opposite  wall  so  as  to  cause  it,  by 
the  force  of  his  breath,  to  rebound  and 
come  within  his  reach — was  a  better 
argner  and  a  sounder  philosopher  than 
a  whole  band  of  such  Socialists. 

It  is  now  time,  af^er,  perhaps,  too  tedi- 
ously laying  down  the  opinion  of  others, 
to  state  my  own ;  and  it  is,  that  I  see 
nothing  in  the  structure,  or  instincts,  or 
intellectual  capacities  of  any  animal  but 
mom  that  has  a  tendency  to  the  renewal 
of  life  in  another  worla  ;  observing  as 
I  do  various  intellectual  powers,  capable 
of  promoting  their  own  well-being  and 
of  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  man, 
still  I  find  no  power  of  accumulating 
knowledge.  The  elephant  is  now  no 
wiser  than  he  was  in  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander ;  the  dog  has  not  learnt  any- 
thing from  his  forefathers— he  has  not 
taken  advantage  of  their  mistakes  or 
attainments  ;  the  ant  advances  not  in 
the  polity  of  her  republic;  the  bee  was 
as  good  a  mathematician  a  thousand 
years  ago.  There  is  no  progression^ 
no  power  of  combination  ;  and  this  is 
as  it  should  be ;  it  is  the  means  of  up- 
holding God*s  original  grant  of  domi- 
nion to  man.  Give  animals  but  a  sense 
of  power,  and  a  capability  of  combina- 
tion, and  the  brute  or  the  insect  crea- 
tion could  and  would  drive  man  From 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  what  is 
of  still  more  consequence,  I  find  no 


developement  whatsoever  of  the  reli- 
gions principle — not  a  spark  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  another  life.  With  man 
we  see  in  the  lowest  of  his  species  an 
expansiveness  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  structure,  that  produces  longings 
for  immortality,  and  within  the  most 
darkened  of  the  human  race  you  can  light 
up  the  aspirations,  the  hopes  and  fears, 
connected  with  another  world.  Compare 
in  this  way  the  lowest  of  the  human 
family.  The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa, 
whom  Captain  Harris,  in  a  recent  work, 
describes  as  follows  : — **  They  usually 
reside  in  holes  and  crannies  in  rocks ; 
they  possess  neither  flocks  nor  herds ; 
they  are  unacquainted  with  agriculture; 
they  live  almost  entirely  on  bulbous 
roots,  locusts,  reptiles,  and  the  larvsB 
of  ants  ;  their  only  dress  is  a  piece 
of  leather  round  their  waist,  and  their 
speech  resembles  rather  the  chattering 
of  monkies  than  the  language  of  human 
beings.**  Now  there  is  little  or  no- 
thing here  better  than  what  is  found 
amongst  many  of  the  inferior  animals. 
But  let  us  take  a  young  Bushman,  and 
put  his  mind  under  a  right  educational 
process,  and  we  shall  soon  excite  in  him 
what  we  must  ever  fail  to  do  in  the  young 
monkey,  or  dog,  or  elephant.  We  can 
communicate  to  him  the  expansiveness 
that  belongs  to  an  heir  of  immortality  ; 
within  him  are  the  germs  of  faith,  hope, 
and  religious  love,  which  do  not  exist 
in  inferior  animals.* 


*  For  the  following  observations  on  the  human  soul,  and  its  dittinctiveness  from 
the  animal  life,  both  in  men  and  brutes,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Baylee. 

The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  man  is  a  threefold  being.  **  I  pray  God,"  says  the 
apostle,  '*  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'*  *<  Your  spirit'* — «Yii;/iMi— t.  c.  your  rational  soul; 
**  your  90uV*»^uxh — t.  e.  your  animul  life ;  "  your  body** — g-Sftm — your  corporeal 
frame.  Those  two  living,  thinJiing,  principles  are  again  distinguished  by  him  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  **  The  word  of  God  is  able  to  divide  asunder  soul  and  spirit** 
— Ifixf/f/KfMf  «f;^(i  fit^t^fity  yf^vx*^f  ri  »mi  vrnv/teirtf — penetrating  as  far  ns  to  the 
division  of  soul  and  spirit.  We  are  here  taught  two  important  truths  respecting  our 
ibioking  principle — that  it  is  twofold,  the  one  part  perfectly  distinct  from  the  other, 
and  yet  both  so  interwoven,  that  it  requires  divine  skill  to  separate  them. 

The  Hebrew  language,  which  seems  to  have  been  divinely  suited  to  theological 
purposes,  is  carefully  accurate  in  distinguishing  these  two  lives  in  man.  In  the 
account  of  man's  original  formation,  we  are  told  that  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  The  word  here  rendered  breath  is  nov3 
(nesbama,)  and  is  applied  exclusively  throughout  the  Scriptures  to  rational  powers. 
In  our  translation  it  is  frequently  rendered  breathy  probably  from  its  having  been' 
breathed  into  man  by  God.  From  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  passages  where  it 
occurs,  it  will  be  found — 1.  It  is  never  applied  to  animals  ;  2 — it  is  applied  to  man  to 
distinguish  him  from  animals ;  3 — it  is  applied  to  roan's  rational  soul,  as  distinguished 
from  bis  animal  life ;  4 — it  is  applied  to  God. 

The  word  im  (ruach,  spirit)  is  applied  equally  to  animals  and  V,o  m«^,  vok\i\iA\A 
the  wind,  and  to  the  Spirii  of  God.     As  far  as  it  relalea  \a  ow  ^Ttw^aVV^^vt^^  W 
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Still  I  hold  to  m^  thesis  that  there 
are  intellectual  qualities  belong^ng^  to 
animals,  which  call  for  our  observation, 
demand  our  aid  in  their  developement, 
and  which  in  proportion  as  observed 
and  respected  and  developed,  will  be 
conducive  to  the  animaKs  happiness  and 
to  man's  use  and  profit.  Now,  I  beg 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  even 
the  best  educated  amongst  us  consider 
as  we  might  and  ought  to  do  the 
character   and    claims    of   even    our 


domestic  animals — obsenriiig  Umiii  bol 
in  the  light  of  things  created  for  our 
use.  We  look  upon  the  horae  but  as 
the  means  of  carrying  us  along  ;  or  oB 
the  cow  as  supplyinr  ua  with  meat  and 
milk.  To  be  sure  tne  dog  forces  km» 
self,  almost  whether  we  will  or  not,  apoi 
our  attention,  and  even  a  balWbeating 
butcher  is  constrained  to  fondle  and 
make  much  of  his  dog.  Now,  what  I  want 
is,  to  excite  in  my  readers  a  greater  at- 
tention to  and  therefore  a  greater  respect 


seems  to  be  the  generic  term  for  sentient  life,  of  which  nova  (aeshanaa)  is  a 
exclusively  applicable  to  rational  life. 

rm  (ruach)  spirit,  is  applied  to  the  sentient  powers  of  men  and  beasts  in  EocL  iiL 
21,  "  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  (rm)  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  sjurit  (rm) 
of  a  beast  that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth.** 

On  the  other  hand,  man  is  distinguished  from  animals  by  his  having  a  (non) 
rational  soul.  «  All  the  spoil  of  these  cities,  and  the  cattle,  the  children  of  Israel  took 
for  a  prey  unto  themselves ;  but  every  man  they  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  aotil 
they  had  destroyed  them,  neither  left  they  any  to  breathe** — niw J  Va  TTMVrr  l6— they 
did  not  allow  to  remain  any  rational  sonl— Josh.  xi.  14. 

Here  it  is  plain  that  the  distinction  between  man  and  the  inferior  animals  is  the 
rnxD  rational  souL 

Again,  we  find  man  declared  to  be  possessed  of  two  living  principles,  the  rm  animal 
life,  and  mava  rational  life.  Job  xxxiv.  14,  Id — •<  If  he  set  his  heart  upon  man,  if  he 
gather  unto  himself  bis  spirit,  (rm  animal  life,}  and  his  breath,  (mava  rational  life,)  all 
flesh  shall  periah  together,  and  man  shall  turn  again  unto  dust**-— thus  assigning  a  two- 
fold deprivation  as  the  cause  of  death.  To  the  same  purpose  Isaiah  says,  **  God  the 
Lord  giveth  breath  (mava  rational  life)  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  (rm  animal 
life)  to  them  that  walk  therein"—^  xlii.  5.^— recognizing  two  living  principles  in  man. 
We  might  cite  other  examples. 

This  breath  (mava  rational  life)  is  declared  to  be  the  seat  of  understanding.  «  The 
spirit  (mava)  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  searching  all  the  inward  parts  of  the 
belly** — Prov.  xx.  27.  *'  There  is  a  spirit  (or  He,  the  Spirit)  is  in  man,  and  the 
inspiration  (liDva  breath  or  rational  powers)  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understand- 
ing. *' — Job.  xxxii.  8.  We  here  find  the  word  applied  to  UoS,  as  also  in  Job.  xxxiii. 
4. — <*  The  spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  (mava)  of  the  Almighty  hath 
given  me  life.** 

The  word  occurs  only  twenty-four  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  always  (with 
two  exceptions)  rendered  by  some  derivative  of  «^f«  (m^ivfut  twice,  tfunty^tt  once^ 
%fiit9i»9  four  times,  «t««Y«ii  once,  wmh  fijteen  times.)  It  is  never  rendered  by  ^fs;^ 
Between  the  period  of  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  the  writings  of  the  New  Testn- 
ment,  mtuftM  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  «rv«n,  for  the  latter  is  not  once  employed 
in  the  New  Testament  to  designate  the  rational  soul.  There  is  one  ambiguous  phrase 
({*>«!  xm  «Y«n)  life  and  breath,  m  Acts  xvii.  25.  Indeed,  «^Mf  occurs  but  twice  In  the 
New  Testament. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  man  agrees  vrith  animals  in  having  an  oiganixed  material 
frame — a  body,  and  a  living  principle  animating  that  frame,  and  capable  of  thoogfat 
and  will.  Superadded  to  this,  man  has  a  rational  soul.  It  is  most  probable  that  all 
the  powers  of  the  rational  soul  have  their  corresponding  powers  in  the  animal  life. 
As  an  animal,  man  is  capable  of  love,  joy,  hatred,  fear,  hope,  &c.  Our  actions  are 
the  result  of  the  combined  energy  of  these  two  principles,  making  the  body  the  instru- 
ment of  their  will. 

These  two  principles  harmonize  in  man*s  natural  state.  But  when  the  Holy  Ghoet 
renews  the  soul,  the  animal  part  is  left  unrenewed,  and  then  commences  the  stmggle 
referred  to  by  the  apostle — <*  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  after  the  inward  man,  but 
I  tee  another  law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind.** — Rom.  vii.  22. 
23:   1  Petii.  11. 

This  continued  struggle  produces  all  that  defective  obedience,  tainted  service,  and 
deBlement  of  life,  which  beclouds  the  Ghristian*s  course,  until  he  has  laid  down  his  Tile 
hodj  awaiting  its  renoTation  m  the  mcfTD^i^  ol  ^3da  usramedAm^ 
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for,  the  aniiDftls  that  are  dometticaied 
around  them.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a 
study  of  their  character!  will  add  greatlr 
to  our  amusement  and  convenience.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  it  will  induce  us 
more  and  more  to  use  our  influence 
in  future  to  protect  them  from  abuse, 
and  that  as  itis  very  true  that  the  master's 
eye  makes  the  beast  fat,  so  also  the 
master  and  mistress's  respect  will  make 
the  beast  happy.  I  remember  an 
observation  maae  to  me  by  one  of  the 
most  sifted  of  the  human  race — one  of 
the  stars  of  this  generation-^thc  poet 
of  nature  and  of  feeling— the  good  and 
the  great  Mr.  Wordsworth — having  the 
honour  of  a  conversation  with  him,  aiVer 
he  had  made  a  tour  through  Ireland— 
I,  in  the  course  of  it,  asked  what  was 
the  thing  that  most  struck  his  observa- 
tion here  as  making  us  differ  from  the 
Enfflish;  and  he,  without  hesitation, 
said  it  was  the  ill-treatment  of  our 
horses;  that  his  soul  was  oflen,  too 
often,  sick  within  him,  at  the  way  in 
which  he  saw  these  creatures  of  God 
abused.  Now  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  here  is  a  great  evil, 
and  vou  will  allow,  that  it  depends  very 
much  on  the  upper  classes  to  discounte- 
nance and  counteract,  especially  the 
hard  usaffe  of  horses. 

Would  you  believe  it,  that  in  Ireland, 
though  there  was  an  express  act  of 
parliament  passed  against  it  300  years 
•goi  the  practice  of  harrowing  by  horses 
drawing  from  the  tail,  is  still  resorted 
toi  the  following  is  part  of  a  letter  I 
received  yesterday  :-— 

"  The  good  old  custom  of  harrowing 
by  the  tail,  is  still  followed  in  Erris.  In 
justice  to  those  who  continue  the  prac- 
tice, it  is  said  that  it  is  not  cruel,  for 
the  horses  submit  to  it  quietly.  Indeed, 
some  people  here  assert,  that  it  is  the 
most  humane  way  of  doing  the  work ; 
in  proof  of  which,  I  shall  sketch  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.  I  was  on  my  way 
to  dine  with  a  worthy  old  gentle^ 
iROfi,  who  resided  here  on  my  first 
arrival,  19  years  ago  (  and  observing, 
as  I  went  through  the  farm,  this  prac- 
tice, it  was  natural  for  a  foreigner  to 
express  strongly  his  feelings  on  the 
barbarity  of  me  thing.  *  I  beg  your 
pardon,*  said  my  host,  '  you  are  quite 
mistaken  ;  for  I  assert,  and  feel  assured 
I  will  induce  ^ou  to  agree  with  me  in 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  most  humane  way 
or  working  the  beast ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  fie  harrows  with  more  ease  to 
kioieU:'    <  Impossibly' sudL    'IwiU 


prove  it  to  a  sailor  as  you  are,  with  ease,' 
replied  the  old  gentleman.  *  Pray,  when 
you  anchor  your  ships,  why  do  you 
give  them  a  long  scope  of  cable  when 
it  blows  hard/  *  Because,'  said  I,  *  the 
hold  the  anchor  has  of  the  ground  is 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  the  cable  makes  with  the  ground.' 
'Oh  I'  says  my  old  friend,  *  being 
neither  an  orangeman  nor  ribbon  man,  I 
know  nothing  about  your  signs,  though 
I  guess  at  what  you  mean.  Now,  If 
you  give  a  long  scope  of  cable  to  in- 
crease the  resistance,  don't  it  stand  to 
reason  that  a  short  scope  must  have  a 
contrary  effect;  and  therefore,  must  not 
harrowing  by  the  tail  be  easier  to  the 
animal  than  from  the  collar,  inasmuch, 
as  in  the  latter  case,  the  harrow  rope 
is  shortened  by  the  whole  length  of  tne 
horse.'  My  host,  chuckling  with  de- 
light, seemed  to  consider  this  argument 
a  floorer.  And  my  '  But,  dear  sir, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
securing  a  cable  to  the  bolt  and  making 
it  fast  to  the  rudder  pintles,'  neither 
diminished  his  glee  nor  induced  him  to 
change  his  opinion.    He  continued  this 

{)ractice  to  his  dying  day  ;  and  up  to 
ast  year  it  was,  and  now  1840,  it  will 
be  practised.  It  is  hard  to  break  a 
custom  attended  with  no  ezpence. 
*  Of  what  use  is  a  tail,'  says  the  Erris 
man,  '  if  not  to  save  all  sorts  of  har- 
ness  r 

But  it  is  not  only  horses  that  are  ill- 
treated.  There  is  that  poor  little  infe- 
rior beast,  the  ass,  that  appears  to  be 
consigned,  by  general  consent,  to  all 
the  wrongs  that  the  lowest  of  the  human 
race  may  inflict ;  the  urchin*s  sport, 
the  tinker's  drudge.  I  suppose,  besides 
the  cross  marked  on  his  withers,  the 
reason  why  it  has  been  considered  a 
religious  animal, is  its  patient  endurance 
of  contumely  and  injury  ;  and  is  he  a 
fool  for  that  ?  No  ;  I  think  he  deserves 
credit  for  it ;  and  if  the  truth  were 
known,  he  has  oflen  more  wit  than  his 
master.  I  have  read  of  a  man  who 
undertook  to  teach  an  ass  Greek. 
There  are  two-legged  fellows,  every 
one  knows,  crammed  with  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  and  yet  they  are 
downright  donkeys.  John  Wesley  tells 
of  an  ass,  that  while  he  was  preach- 
ing, walked  gravely  up  to  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  stood  stock-still,  put 
forward  his  long  ears,  and  remained 
in  a  posture  of  pious  attention  all  the 
time  of  the  sermon,  I  m'3%«^£  «^^i^ 
saw  losaeti^  ^Aka  ^itaSu    \  ^«%a  ^ 
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a  country  church  in  Munster ;  there 
was  a  large  congregation,  the  day 
was  sultry,  and  all  the  windows  were 
open,  to  let  in  air  ;  and  the  minister 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  which 
was  muddy  in  doctrine,  prosy  in  its 
composition,  and  altogether  mighty 
soporifi?  :  when,  lo!  an  ass  that  was 
grazing  in  the  church-yard,  put  in  hi§ 
head  and  ears  through  the  window,  just 
opposite  the  pulpit,  and  set  up  a  long 
and  loud  bray.  The  effect  of  the  double 
discourse  was  irresistible.  Laughter 
could  not  be  controlled,  until  all  were 
brought  back  to  seriousness  by  seeing 
the  minister's  wife  carried  out  in  a  faint- 
ing fit. 

I  assert,  that  were  you  to  make  your- 
selves acquainted  with  asses,  you  would 
find  them  clever  enough.  I  once  pur- 
chased an  ass  for  the  amusement  of  my 
children.  I  did  not  allow  him  to  be 
cudgelled,  and  he  got  somethinsr  better 
to  graze  on  than  thistles.  Why,  I 
found  him  more  knave  than  fool ;  his 
very  cleverness  was  my  plague.  My 
ass,  like  the  king's  fool,  proved  the 
ablest  animal  about  the  place;  and, 
like  others,  having  more  wit  than  good 
manners,  he  was  for  ever,  not  only 
going,  but  leading  other  cattle  into 
mischief.  There  was  not  a  gate  about 
the  place  but  he  would  open — there 
was  not  a  fence  but  he  would  climb. 
Too  often  he  awoke  me  of  a  summer's 
morning,  braying  for  sheer  wantonness, 
in  the  middle  of  my  field  of  wheat.  I 
was  obliged  to  part  with  him  and  get  a 
pony,  merely  because  he  was  too  cun- 
ning to  be  kept 

I  could  relate  some  curious  instances 
of  their  memory  for  persons  and  places, 
and  their  attachment  to  individuals — I 
shall  allude  but  to  two  ;  one,  the  well- 
known  story  of  Captain  Dundas'  ass,  that 
he  had  shipped  from  Gibraltar  to  Malta  ; 
uud  when  a  storm  came  on,  when  far 
on  their  voyage,  and  the  vessel  was  in 
such  danger,  that  all  the  livestock  was 
thrown  overboard,  the  ass  swam  to 
shore  at  Cape  de  Gat,  and  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time,  made  his  way 
over  the  rivers  and  mountains,  of  the 
Ronda,  for  200  miles,  until  he  found 
himself  standing  at  the  ddor  of  his 
master's  stable,  in  Gibraltar.  But  this 
is  a  book  story,  and  the  thing  happened 
far  away.  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  know 
of  an  ass.  There  is  a  lady,  resident  in 
a  parish,  where  I  was  for  some  years 
minister.  She  is  the  most  tender- 
hearted of  the  human  race ;  her  tender- 


ness, though  a  general  feelingt  if  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  lower  aniiiials»  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  that  if  in  Turkeror 
India,  she  would  leave  all  her  wortdlr 
goods  to  endow  an  hospital  for  deserted, 
disowned,  and  abused  animals.  Wdl, 
this  lady  was  walking  along  the  road,aad 
she  met  a  train  of  tinkeri,  proceeding 
towards  Connaught,  and  one  tall,  tan- 
skinned,  black-haired,  curly-polled  fel- 
low, in  all  the  excited  cruelty  of  drunk- 
enness, was  belabouring  bis  ass's  sides 
with  a  blackthorn  cudgel.  This  was' 
too  much  for  my  friend.  She  first 
rated  the  man  for  his  barbarity.  She 
might  as  well  have  scolded  BeelBclmb. 
She  then  coaxed  the  ruffian,  and  asked 
him  would  he  sell  the  creatare,  which 
he  consented  at  once  to  do,  asking,  of 
course,  three  times  the  common  price. 
You  may  judge  of  the  joy  of  this  ami- 
able woman,  when  the  beast,  now  Iter 
own  ass,  was  relieved  from  its  paniers, 
allowed  to  roll  about  in  the  dust,  and 
graze  at  liberty.  For  a  long  time  she 
kept  him  perfectly  idle,  until  he  reco- 
vered his  spirits;  then  he  became  trou- 
blesome, and  would  break  his  bonds, 
and  used  to  go  a-braying  and  canretting, 
and  seeking  for  assinine  society,  all  over 
the  country.  Idleness  is,  certainly, 
afler  all,  a  bad  thing  for  asses,  as  well 
as  men ;  and  so  this  capricious  fellow 
found  it ;  for  shortly  a  tiuker,  (perhaps 
the  very  one  who  sold  it,}  stole  if, 
and  for  three  or  four  years  there  were 
no  tidings  of  the  ass,  until  one  day,  as 
his  kind  mistress  was  taking  her  usual 
walk  along  the  road,  she  saw  a  man 
urging  along  an  ass,  straining  and 
bending  under  a  heavy  laden  cart.    ' 

Now  the  moment  my  friend  came 
near,  there  was  an  evident  alteration  in 
the  deportment  of  the  ass  ;  inmediatdy 
the  ears  that  were  but  just  now  hangini^ 
listlessly  over  its  eyes  were  cocked, 
and  its  head  elevated  in  the  air ;  and 
raising  its  voice  more  like  a  laugh  than 
a  bray,  it  urged  itself  under  its  heavy 
load  into  a  trut,  and  came  and  laid  its 
snout  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lady, 
who  at  once,  and  not  until  now  recog- 
nized her  long-lost  property,  which  she 
had  again  to  purchase  at  a  high 
price.  It  is  many  years  since  that  oe> 
curred ;  the  beast  is  alive,  and  so  b 
the  lady.  I  hope  it  wont  be  her  lot  to 
see  in  it  that  rare  spectacle,  a  dead 
ass. 

There  is  another  domestic  aniaia], 
that,  I  think  has  not  got  fiur  play 
from  man,  and  that  is  a  goose.    If  we 
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want  to  write  down  a  mark  of  posUive 
contempt  against  the  intellect  of  a  man 
we  say  lie  is  an  Ass  ;  if  we  would  pro- 
ceed in  our  lowering  designation,  we 
assert  he  is  a  Goose.  Now  wild  or 
tame»  I  bold  that  geese  are  not  to  be 
sneered  at  The  wild  are  the  most 
wary  of  all  that  take  wing — see  how 
aloft  the  flock  soars,  observe  with  what 
beautiful  mathematical  precision  the 
order  of  flight  is  kept — listen  to  the 
Toice  of  direction  or  of  warning  that 
the  sentinel  keeping  in  advance,  evcrv 
now  and  then  gives  out ;  look  how  each 
bird  in  turn  takes  the  leadership,  and 
bow  the  one  relieved  assumes  his  regu- 
lar position  in  the  rear  ;  let  no  one 
venture  to  tell  me  that  there  is  not  con- 
siderable intelligence  in  these  animals; 
every  one  knows  how  watchful  geese 
are  even  in  tbdr  domesticated  state ; 
every  school-boy  has  learned  how  they 
gaved  the  Roman  Capitol.  I  must  tell 
yoQ  amongst  many  anecdotes  I  know 
of  geesCy  one  that  came  under  my 
own  observation ;  when  a  curate  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  mv  next  neighbour 
was  a  worthy  man  wno  carried  on  the 
cotton  printing  business,  and  who 
though  once  in  very  prosperous  circum- 
stances, was  now,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  the  times,  very  poor  ;  in  his 
mill-yard  was  a  gander  woo  had  been 
there  40  years  ;  he  was  the  finest,  the 
larg^t  bird  of  his  kind  I  ever  saw,  his 
watchfulness  was  excessive ;  no  dog 
could  equal  him,  in  vigilance,  neither 
could  any  dog  be  more  fierce  in 
attacking  strangers  and  beggars  ;  he 
followed  his  old  master  wherever  he 
went,  and  at  his  command  would  fly  at 
any  man  or  beast;  and  with  his  bill,wiog8, 
and  feet  he  could  and  would  hurt  se- 


verely. Whenever  my  neighbour  paid 
me  a  visit,  the  gander  always  accompa- 
nied him,  and  as  I  was  liberal  of  oats,  and 
had  besides  one  or  two  geese  in  my  yard 
he  would,  before  his  master  rose  in  the 
morning,  come  up  and  give  me  a  call ;  but 
neither  the  oats  nor  the  blandishments 
of  the  feathered  fair  could  keep  him 
long  away,  and  he  soon  solemnly  stalked 
back  to  his  proper  station  at  the  mill. 
Well,  year  after  year  I  was  perfecting 
my  friendship  with  Toby  the  gander, 
and  certainly  had  a  share  in  his  esteem, 
when  one  winter  after  being  confined 
to  the  house  with  a  severe  cold,  I,  in 
passing  through  the  mill-yard,  inquired 
for  my  friend,  whom  I  could  no  where 
see — '*0h,  sir,**  says  the  man,  and  he  was 
about  the  place  as  long  as  Toby  him- 
self, •*  Toby's  gone  " — *'  gone  where?" 
"  Oh,    he   is    dead,"—'*  how    dead  ?" 
•*  Why  we   cat   him  for   our   Christ- 
mas dinner."  **  Eat  him !!!  "    I  think 
I  have  been  seldom  in  the  course  of  my 
life  more  astonished  and  shocked  ;  posi- 
tively I  would  have  given  them  a  fat 
cow  to  eat,  could  I  have  saved  poor 
Toby  ;  but  so  it  was.    Upon  inquiry  I 
found  out,  that  the  poor  gentleman  bad 
not  means  to  buy  his  Christmas  dinner ; 
that  he  was  too  proud  to  go  in  debt,  and 
determined  as  he  was  to  give  his  people 
a  meat  dinner,  poor  Toby  fell  a  sacriface 
to  proud  poverty.  While  honouring  the 
man  for  his  independence,  I  confess  I 
never  could  look  on  him  afterwards 
without  a  sense  of  dislike  ;  1  did  not 
either  expect  or  desire  that  he  should 
suffer    as  he  who  slew  the  albairosSf* 
but  I  was  sure  he  would  not  be  the 
better  in  this  world  or  the  next  for 
killing  the  gander.f 

Pigs,  also,  are  in  my  opinion  ill  used 


*  Who  has  not  read  Coleridge*8  Ancient  Mariner. 

f  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  anecdote  of  a  goose,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gmbb. 

At  the  flour  mills  of  Tubberakeena,  near  Clonmel,  while  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Mr.  Newbold,  there  was  a  goose,  which  by  some  accident,  was  left  solitary,  with- 
out mate,  or  offspring,  gander  or  goslings.  Now  it  happened,  as  is  common,  that  the 
miller's  wife  had  set  a  number  of  duck-eggs  under  a  hen  ;  which  in  due  time  were  incu- 
bated, and  of  course  the  ducklings,  as  i^on  as  they  came  forth,  ran  with  natural  instinct 
to  the  water,  and  the  hen  was  in  a  sad  pucker ;  her  maternity  urging  her  to  follow  the 
brood,  and  her  selfishness  disposing  her  to  keep  on  dry  land.  In  the  meanwhile, 
up  sailed  the  goose,  and  with  a  noisy  gabble,  which  certainly  (being  interpreted) 
meant,  leave  them  to  my  care— she  swam  up  and  down  with  the  ducklings,  and  wMen 
they  were  tired  with  their  aquatic  excursion,  she  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  the 
hen.  The  next  morning,  down  came  again,  the  ducklings  to  the  pond,  and  there  was 
the  goose  waiting  for  them,  and  there  stood  the  hen  in  her  great  flustration.  On  this 
occasion,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  goose  invited  the  hen,  observing  her  maternal 
trouble — but  ii  it  a  fact,  that  she  being  near  the  shore,  the  hen  jumped  on  her  back, 
and  there  sat,  the  ducklings  swimming,  and  the  goose  and  hen  after  them  up  and 
down  the  pond.  And  this  was  not  a  solitary  event ;  day  aiUt  dK^t^  \\kt\iVDL'<si%%  ^msa 
Vol.  XV.  ^  ^ 
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and  slandered  aDimals;  if  men  are  dirty, 
debased,  and  ignorant,  they  are  called 
a  swinish  multitude.  But  I  hold  that 
there  is  no  animal  cleaner  in  its  habits 
than  a  pig  ;  they  are  debased  it  is  true, 
but  man  has  done  it  by  bad  breeding  ; 
and  as  to  ignorance,  I  utterly  deny 
the  charge :  no,  quite  the  reverse, 
they  arc  most  intelligent ;  no  inferior 
animal,  neither  dog,  horse,  nor  cow 
makes  his  own  nest  as  does  the  pig ; 
their  senses  are  so  acute,  that  they  fore- 
see better  than  any  other  animal  the 
changes  of  the  weather:  and  I  am  sure 
you  all  must  have  observed  how  they 
carry  straw  in  their  mouths  to  make 
themselves  comfortable  when  they  see 
the  storm  approaching. 

To  be  sure  such  intellectual  qualities 
are  only  observable  in  those  of  the  race 
that  are  allowed  to  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  as  in  sows ;  for  by  our  modem 
breeding  we  fatten  and  kill  off  pigs, 
before  they  come  of  age.  The  Dublin 
Society  and  other  agricultural  bodies 
have  much  to  answer  for  in  this  way, 
encouraging  a  precocity,  in  fattening  up 
childish  pigs  before  their  intellectuals 
are  expanded  :  in  this  wav  we  are  con- 
demned to  eat  bad  pork  and  worse  bacon. 


Whv,  when  I  obser?e  at  one  of  our 
cattle  shows,  a  huge  anwieldj  bog  of 
blubber,  a  poor  apoplectic  yoang  thing, 
that  can  scarcely  vmk  or  breathe  for 
very  plethora ;  sirs,  it  is  no  more  like 
an  old  bristly,  high-backed,  loog-legged, 
sharp-snouted  gninter,  such  ■•  ere-while 
I  used  to  see  in  Munster,  and  soch 
as  I  have  lately  observed  in  Germany, 
than  an  Irish  spalpeen  is  to  a  Loodon 
alderman.  Now  suppose  that  all  of  yoa 
ladies  were  cut  off  in  your  teena,  what 
would  become  of  the  educated  iotellect, 
the  judgment,  the  wisdom,  the  wit,  the 
learning  you  have  exhibited  in  your  more 
mature  life  ?  So  it  is  with  pigs.  By  the 
intentional  degradation  of  man  and  by 
the  greedy  knife,  they  are  not  allowed 
the  development  of  intellectuality.  Still 
after  all  they  are  cunning  crcatarea,  and 
they  know  both  friends  and  foea.  Have 
you  ever  seen,  for  if  ^on  hmwe  not, 
I  have,  when  a  certain  functionair, 
whose  business  it  is  to  put  rings  la 
pigs*  snouts,  and  perform  other  ofiees, 
rather  disagreeable  to  the  creatore.wheB 
he  comes  soundinjg  his  horn,  CTerj  pig  in 
the  place  goes  offto  hide.  There  b  bo 
animal  which  knows  its  home  and  loves 
it  more  ;  you  will  see  them  gmng  fbitk 


on  board  the  goose,  attending  the  ducklings  up  and  down,  in  perfect  contentedness  aad 
good  humour — numbers  of  people  coming  to  witness  the  circumstance,  which  conti- 
nued until  the  ducklings  coming  to  days  of  discretion,  required  no  longer  the  joiat 
guardianship  of  the  goose  and  hen. 

MThile  this  paper  was  passing  through  the  press,  a  lady  supplied  me  with  the 
following  anecdote  of  a  goose,  which  she  assures  me  can  be  depended  on.  I  have 
every  confidence  in  her  credibility : — A  goose — not  a  gander — in  the  ftum-yard  of  a 
gentleman,  was  observed  to  take  a  particular  liking  to  her  owner.  This  attachment 
was  so  uncommon,  and  so  marked,  that  all  about  the  house  and  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  took  notice  of  it ;  and,  consequently,  the  people,  with  the  propensity  they  have 
to  give  nicknames,  and  with  the  sinister  motive,  perhaps,  of  expressing  their  sense  of 
the  weak  understanding  of  the  man,  called  him  goosey.  Alas!  for  his  admirer— .ths 
goose's  true  love  did  not  yet  run  smooth.  For  her  master,  hearing  of  the  ridicule  cait 
upon  him,  to  abate  her  fondness,  insisted  on  her  being  locked  up  in  the  poultry  yard. 
Well,  shortly  after,  he  goes  to  the  adjoining  town  to  attend  petty  sessions,  and  in 
the  middle  of  his  business  what  does  he  feel  but  something  wonderfully  warm  and  soft 
rubbing  against  his  leg,  and  on  looking  down  he  saw  his  goose,  with  neck  protmdsd, 
while  quivering  her  wings  in  the  fullness  of  enjoyment,  looking  up  to  him  witb 
unutterable  fondness.  This  was  too  much  for  his  patience  or  the  bystanders*  goo4 
manners,  for  while  it  set  them  wild  with  laughter,  it  urged  him  to  do  a  deed  he  shoaM 
ever  bo  ashamed  of;  for,  twisting  his  thong- whip  about  the  goose's  neck,  he  swnag 
her  round  and  round  until  he  supposed  her  dead,  and  then  he  cast  her  on  the  adjoiaii^ 
dunghill.  Not  very  long  after,  Mr.  Goosey  was  seized  with  a  severe  illneto,  which 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  and  one  day,  when  slowly  recoYering,  aad 
allowed  to  recline  in  the  window,  tlic  first  thing  he  saw  was  his  goose,  sitting  on  tbe 
grass,  and  looking  with  intense  anxiety  at  him.  The  effect  on  him  was  most  silanniBg. 
"  What !"  says  he,  "  is  this  cursed  bird  come  back  to  life,  and  am  I,  for  my  ains,  to  to 
haunted  in  this  way?'*  «  Oh  !  father,"  says  his  daughter,  "  don't  speak  so  hardly  of 
the  poor  bird.  Ever  since  your  illness  it  has  sat  there  opposite  your  window — ii 
scarcely  takes  any  food."  Passion,  prejudice,  the  fear  of  ridicule,  all  gave  wmy  btfora 
a  sense  of  gratitude  for  this  unalterable  attachment.  The  poor  bird  was  immedialsly 
taken  notice  of — ^treated,  from  henceforth,  with  great  kindness ;  and.  for  all  I 
goose  and  goosey  are  stU\  V)oand  \n  aa  dosa  \Xta  aa  ifiaA  and  bird  can  beb 
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in  the  morning,  to  look  for  food,  and 
coming  home  in  the  evening  ;  hare 
yon  not  seen  at  a  cabin  door  how 
imploringly  poor  muck  asks  to  get  in  ; 
what  different  notes  of  entreaty  it  uses, 
and  sometimes  it  stands  scolding  for 
admission,  as  much  as  to  say  '*  Judy 
agra  why  wont  you  let  mb  in  to  my 
supper,  seeing  that  Tm  tlie  boy  that 
pays  the  rint."  I  know  no  animal  that 
shows  such  sympathy  in  the  sufferings 
of  its  fellows,  and  it  is  very  capable  of 
attachment ;  it  is  also  often  beloved. 
Peter  Pindar  tells  of  the  passionate 
sorrow  of  an  English  lord  for  the  loss  of 
a  fafourite  pig,  and  he  consoles  him  in 
the  following  pathetic  strain. 

O !  wipe  tliOM  tears  so  round  and  big, 
Kor  waste  in  sighs  yoar  precions  wind ; 

Yoa*ve  onlj  ioat  a  single  pig. 
Tour  wife  and  son  are  left  behind. 

I  have  also  beard  a  pitiful  poem  of  a 
poor  Galway  weaver  on  the  death  of 
nis  pig :  now  you  must  know  that  in 
Galway,  pigs  are  kept  in  the  top  floors 
of  the  noases,and  that  many  are  littered, 
reared,  fattened,  killed,  salted,  and 
made  into  bacon  without  ever  touching 
the  ground,  living  this  way  they  help 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  garret, — it's  well 
for  you  I  dont  recollect  more  than  the 
following  stanza : — 

Paddy  Blake  the  weaver  bad  a  Utile  pig. 
The  pig  was  Uttle  becaose  it  was  not  big ; 
This  pig  waa  sick  and  like  to  die, 
IVhieh  made  poor  Paddy  and  his  wife  to  cry. 

Now  this,  if  not  so  elegant,  is  not  so 
tedious  as  the  poem  of  the  two  thou- 
sand lines  which  some  one  wrote  on 
pigs,  the  beauty  of  which  consisted  in 
this,  that  it  was  all  written  in  Latin 
hexameters,  and  every  word  began  with 
a  P.*  An  Italian  abbot  has  also 
written  a  poem  in  praise  of  pigs,  and  he 
calls  upon  Apollo  and  all  tne  muses  to 
assist  him  in  celebrating  their  virtues. 


Now  this  production  is  in  great  estimap 
tion  with  the  people  who  love  their 
swine,  and  let  them  live  on  to  an  age  of 
discretion,  and  the  pig,  returns  the  love 
lavished  on  it.  Au  English  traveller 
in  south  Italy,  describes  the  pigs 
running  out  on  the  roads  to  meet  tuehr 
respective  owners,  as  they  come  from 
their  work  in  the  fields,  and  declares 
himself  much  amused  by  the  mutual 
caresses  that  passed  between  man  and 
pig  on  the  occasion  if  in  that  country 
they  are  employed  to  hunt  for  and  set 
truffles,  whicn  grow  under  ground  t  they 
have  been  known  also  to  set  partridges. 
I  shall  trouble  you  witn  but  one 
story  about  cows ;  it  came  within  my 
knowledge  this  summer  s  the  circum- 
stance occurred  to  one  of  my  own. 
I  am  in  the  habit  every  year  of 
buying  two  or  three  Kerrys,  tney  are 
the  kindest  little  creatures  in  the  world, 
they  pay  very  well,  and  though  wild  at 
first,  they  become  under  proper  treat- 
ment exceedingly  gentle  and  familiar  ; 
when  I  buy  them  I  always  choose  from 
the  head  and  horn  ;  I  pick  out  those 
I  consider  to  have  good  countenances. 
Last  year  I  was  very  lucky  in  the  three 
I  bought ;  they  became  in  a  short  time 
great  pets  ;  I  generally  go  out  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast,  and  they 
always  meet  me  at  the  gate  of  the  pas- 
ture, expecting  to  have  their  heads 
scratched  and  be  spoken  to  i  one  in 
particular,  a  quaint  crumpledy*horned 
little  lassie,  used  to  put  her  snout  into 
my  pocket  like  a  dog,  to  look  for  bread 
and  potatoes  which  I  generally  brought 
with  me ;  her  breath  was  so  sweet  and 
large  eyes  so  placid,  that  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  be  of  the  humour  of  the 
man  who  loved  to  kiss  his  cow.  Well, 
there  was  a  swing-swong  in  this  field 
and  my  Kerry  lass,  who  was  inordi- 
nately curious,  seeing  my  young  ladies 
swinging,  thought  (I  suppose)  she 
might  take  a  swing  herself ;  be  this  as  it 
may,  one  day,  about  noon,  a  constant 


X  f*!.    1       1        *  P*^"  "  entitled  "  Pugna  Porcorum." 

t  ITie  late  learned  and  good  Dr.  Brinkley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  used  to  tell  an 
lotoreaUng  anecdote  of  one  of  his  pigs.  In  the  farm  vard,  a  person  appointed  for  that 
frarpoee,  used  to  give  com  to  the  turkeys  nt  a  certiin  place,  and  the  pig  oUervin^ 
this,  took  care  diligently  to  attend ;  and  though  his  snout  did  not  seem  well  adapted  for 
picking  up  single  grams  of  oats,  yet  Muck  beat  the  turkeys  all  to  nothing,  and  con- 
trived to  get  the  largest  share.  This,  the  hen  wife  seeing,  took  a  dirty  advantage, 
and  had,  on  the  following  day.  the  pig  locked  up,  while  the  turkeys  were  being  fed.  On 
his  enlargement  he  hastened  off  to  the  feeding  ground,  but  there  were  neither  oaU 
nojr  turkeys.  So  off  he  set,  found  out  where  the  flock  of  turkeys  was,  and  drove  them 
before  him  as  a  shepherd  would  his  sheep,  until  he  bad  them  at  the  usual  spot,  and 

tTL  II     ***  Tf"  ***•  ''l*?^®  "^^y*  °°'  <^"«  wowJd  he  allow  to  budge,  expecting  that 
old  Molly  wonld  come  with  her  sieve  of  oats.  e  '      f       e 
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and  loud  lowing  of  cows  was  heard  at 
the  gate  nearest  the  house,  and  my 
brother,  who  was  within,  hearing  the 
unusual  and  continued  noise,  went  out 
to  see  what  was  the  matter  ;  as  soon  as 
he  came  to  the  gate  he  saw  two  of  the 
Kerry  cows  very  uneasy,  but  not  the 
third,  so  he  proceeded  into  the  grounds, 
and  as  he  went,  the  cows  followed  him 
still  lowing,  until  he  arrived  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  land,  when  he  saw 
my  pet,  the  third  Kerry,  entangled  in 
the  rope  of  the  swing  and  caught  by 
her  head  and  horns,  where  she  must 
hare  been  soon  strangled  if  not  re- 
lieved ;  the  moment  my  brother  extri- 
cated her,  the  lowing  of  the  others 
ceased  ;  I  could  not  learn  that  my 
Kerry  fair  one  ever  after  attempted  the 
humours  of  a  swing-swong. 

Of  cats,  time  does  not  allow  me  to 
say  much,  but  this  I  must  affirm,  that 
they  are  misrepresented,  and  often  the 
yictims  of  prejudice.  It  is  strictly 
itiaintained  that  they  have  little  or  no 
affection  for  persons^  and  that  their  par- 
tialities are  confined  to  placet ;  I  have 
known  many  instances  of  the  reverse. 
When  leaving  about  15  years  ago  a 
glebe  house,  to  remove  into  Dublin, 
the  cat,  that  was  a  favourite  with  me 
and  with  my  children,  was,  in  our  hurry 
left  behind ;  on  seeing  strange  faces 
come  into  the  house  Khe  instantly  left 
it,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  top  of 
a  large  cabbage  stalk,  whose  head  had 
been  cut  off,  but  which  retained  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  leaves  to  protect  poor 
puss  from  the  weather ;  in  this  position 
she  remained ,  and  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  leave  it,  until  I  sent  a  special 
messenger  to  bring  her  to  my  house  in 
town.  At  present  I  have  a  cat  that 
follows  my  house-keeper  up  and  down 
like  a  dog  ;  every  morning  she  comes 
up  at  day-break  in  winter  to  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  the  maid-servants 
sleep,  and  there  she  mews  until  they  get 
up  ;  I  don't  expect  that  she  will  be  long 
lived. 

Of  dogs,  I  need  not  say  much.  Large 
books  are  to  be  got,  descriptive  of  their 
fidelity, intelligence, and  usefulness;  and 
each  of  you  no  doubt,  has  some  fact  that 
has  come  under  your  own  knowledge, 
and  which  convinces  you,  that  dogs  have 
almost  reasoning  powers.  Many  of  you 
no  doubt  have  read  of  the  Newfoundland 
dog  in  Coik,who,wheu  vexed,  barked  at, 
and  bitten  at  by  a  cur,  t\>ok  it  up  in  his 
mouth,  went  quietly  to  the  quay,  and 
dropped  it  into  the  river  ;  and  when, 
aSiev  a  time»  he  saw  it  carried  down  by 


a  strong  tide,  and  unable  to  swim  to 
shore,  he  plunged  in,  took  the  culprit 
by  the  neck,  brought  it  to  land,  and 
giving  it  a  good  shake,  departed  ;  the 
shake  being  as  much  as  a  Aiit/ to  go  and 
sin  no  more.  Here  was  justice  tem- 
pered with  mercy — here  was  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nature  and  uses  of 
secondary  punishments,  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  political  osconomist. 
But  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  dogs 
without  recounting  what  I  beard  within 
these  few  days,  respecting  a  dog  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing;  and  I  am 
assured,  that  theyoc/i  can  be  attested  by 
fifty  persons  or  more  ;  in  truth,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a  whole  village. 

The  rector  of  a  parish  in  the  county 
of  Sligo,  at  whose  bouse  I  spent  some 
days  last  September,  has  an  English 
spaniel,  now  rather  advanced  in  years. 
He  has  been  of  great  value  as  a  sporting 
dog ;  and  besides,  being  remarkable  for 
general  sagacity,  has  acted  as  a  play- 
fellow, a  gmdct  and  a  guardian,  to  seven 
sons.  Now  the  eldest,  had  just  gone 
out  into  life  with  every  promise  of  being 
a  credit  to  his  parents,  and  a  blessing 
to  them  and  others.  He  bad  been 
ordained  and  appointed  to  a  curacy, 
where  he  was  loved,  honoured  and  fol- 
lowed. But  in  the  midst  of  his  sacred 
labours,  and  in  attendance  on  a  sick 
bed,  he  got  a  fever ;  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  his  parents  were 
apprized  of  his  illness,  but  not  so  as  to 
communicate  much  apprehension  ;  hot 
still  being  at  a  distance  of  140  miles,  they 
were  anxiously  looking  out  for  another 
letter.  In  this  interval,  the  spaniel  was 
observed  to  have  left  the  hall-door, 
where  he  usually  basked  during  the  day, 
and  betake  himself  to  a  high  ditch  that 
overlooked  the  road  towards  Dublin. 
There  he  continued  to  howl  at  inter- 
vals, and  though  sometimes  coaxed 
away,  and  sometimes  driven  by  bis 
master  with  blows,  he  returned, 
and  for  two  days,  continued  ;  when, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  be  left 
the  spot,  and  came  back  to  his  usual 
haunts.  In  the  regular  course  of  post 
a  letter  brought  the  sad  tidings,  that  on 
the  day  on  which  the  do^  ceased  howl- 
ing, the  young  man  had  breathed  bis 
last. 

Of  all  the  sights  under  the  sun,  per- 
haps the  most  touchingly  grievous  is 
the  spectacle  of  parents  mourning  over 
the  death  of  children  that  have  arrived 
at  maturity,and  who  just  give  the  goodly 
promise  of  being  the  sure  stay  of  their 
declining  years.    The  parents  I  sow 
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allude  to,  bare  been  8orelv  tried  in  this 
way  ;  for  the  year  following,  the  next 
•on,  a  youth  of  20,  a  fine  manly  feU 
lou',  with  every  ouality  of  head  and 
heart,  that  a  fond  lather  could  desire.; 
he^  also,  was  seized  with  fever.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  detail  the  alternation?  of 
hope  and  fear,  that  possessed  the  minds 
of  this  much-tried  family.  But  what  I 
must  relate  is,  that  the  spaniel  was  found 
to  have  returned  to  his  former  station 
on  the  ditch,  and  there,  was  uttering 
bis  melancholy  howl.  I  can  never 
forget  the  deep  feeling  with  which  the 
father  told  me  bow  an  aged  female  fol- 
lower of  t|^  fiimiljr,  and  who  had  nursed 
the  boy,  taught  bim  to  lisp  Irish  on  her 
lap,  came  up  and  told  him  in  an  agony 
of  tears,  that  it  was  all  of  no  use — he 
might  as  well  send  away  the  doctor— 
for  that  yonder  was  the  dog,  and  there 
he  was  howling,  and  it  was  all  over  with 
Master  Edward,  for  God  had  called  him 


away.  And  so  it  was.  The  youth 
died  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  dog 
ceased  to  howl  ;  neither  was  he  any 
more  seen  resorting  to  the  place  he  had 
BO  ominously  occupied.  I  have  heard 
of  many  similar  instances  of  dogs  being 
acquainted  with  the  coming  death  of 
those  they  love,  but  not  with  one  so 
well  attested  as  this.  I  tell  what  I 
believe  to  be  true,  and  without  draw- 
ing any  superstitious  or  supernatural 
inferences  from  it.  I  can  only  conclude, 
that  there  may  be  communicated  to  the 
acute  senses  of  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals, (as  for  instance,  ravens  and  mag- 
pies) evidences  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion which,  to  us,  are  altogether  unez- 
plainable ;  and  that  there  may  be  in 
heaven  and  earth,  things  not  dreamed 
of  in  our  philosophy.* 

It  is  now  time  for  me  to  have  done  ; 
done,  I  say,  for  I  have  not  finished  ; 
for  though  I  have  satisfactorily  proved. 


*  in  corroboration  of  the  above  statement,  I  give  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
I  received  from  a  lady  with  whom  I  bad  subsequently  conversed,  and  who,  I  am  assured, 
would  not  knowingly  assert  what  she  thought  was  untrue. 

<*l  hope  you  will  accept  the  following  statement,  in  return  for  the  gratification  I 
received  from  your  lecture  on  the  saj^acity  of  animals. 

«  When  I  was  a  child  on  my  dear  mother's  knee,  she  often  amused  me  with  stories 
of  the  affection  and  sagacity  of  *  Dick,'  her  father's  favourite  dog.     One  incident 

remained  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind.  My  grandfather,  Mr.  H ro,  of  the  county 

of  Cavan,  came  to  Dublin,  on  business,  and  shortly  after,  Dick  repaired  to  an  old 
lime-kiln,  which  he  refused  to  leave,  and  then  set  up  a  dismal  and  incessant  howl.  The 
next  post  brought  the  news  that  Mr.  H  m  was  seized  with  goutMn  his  stomach, 
and  before  his  son  could  reach  Dublin,  be  was  no  more.  The  dog  ceased  to  howl 
exactly  at  the  period  of  his  master's  death  ;  and  having  refused  the  food  brought  to 
him,  was  found  dead  before  the  funei-al  arrived  at  the  family  burial  place." 

My  valued  friend,  Robert  Bail,  the  devoted  and  able  naturalist,  to  whom 
Dublin  owes  the  establishment  of  the  Zoological  Society,  on  the  8th  ultimo, 
concluded  the  lectures  by  a  well-digested  resumi  of  what  had  been  delivered  by 
ihoee  who  had  gone  before  him  during  the  season.  When  he  came  to  my  effurt^  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  cull  me  out  from  the  rest,  as  deserving  of  censure,  for  my 
story  of  the  Sligo  dog,  thinking  it  proper,  no  doubt,  to  warn  off  the  minds  of 
the  audience  from  the  superstitious  feelings  which  he  assumed,  my  narrative  was 
calculated  to  engender.  Now,  on  this  occasion,  I  must,  with  great  respect  say, 
that  I  am  neither  convicted  by  his  inference  nor  converted  by  his  explanation. 
And  first,  with  respect  to  his  inference,  that  my  story  was  superstitious,  I  don't 
consider  that  it  was.  I  allow,  it  is  to  me,  (if  true)  unexplainable — but  what  of 
that,  are  we,  at  this  day,  to  withhold  circumstances  that  are  well  attested, 
because  we  cannot  explain  them.  If  thus  afraid  of  facts,  what  would  become  of 
geology.  No;  fearlessness  of  investigation  is  the  character  of  sound  philosophy;  and, 
as  Sir  Philip  Crampton  rightly  said  in  his  lecture  on  the  same  evening — that  it  was 
the  proper  work  of  the  scientific  world  not  to  deny  a  statement,  however  startling, 
because  improbable— but  to  investigate  dispaisionatcly  whether  it  were  a  fact.  Well, 
but  Mr.  Ball  is  determined  to  take  the  sting  of  superstition  out  of  the  tail  of  my  story, 
and  he  is  right  if  he  rould,  by  explaining  in  a  very  common-place  way,  what  I  would 
make  believe  to  be  unaccountable  as  follows.  I  don't  say  these  are  the  words  of  Mr. 
Ball,  I  merely  quote  from  memory.  People  superstitiou&ly  believe  dogs  know  and 
announce  the  coming  death  of  those  to  whom  they  are  attached,  by  howling.  But 
this  is  a  vulgar  error,  and  arises  from  the  common  practice  of  dogs  howhng  by  night, 
and  persons*  when  any  in  a  family  are  sick  and  dying,  being  then  more  watchful,  or 
iBore  liable  to  hear  when  dogs  howl.  I  myself,  says  he,  on  one  occasion  was  witness 
to  this  iapentitioDi  and  instrumental  in  removing  both  the  ca\M  an^  W^  l«f^va%«   \ 
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at  least  to  myself,  that  inferior  animals 
have  intellectuality,  I  have  not  shown 
how  the  mere  intimate  observation  and 
•tody  of  their  capabilities  can  make  them 
more  happy  in  themselves,  or  more  use- 
ful to  us.  But  I  think  that  it  may  be 
inferred  without  any  extended  process 
of  reasoning,  that  the  more  we  study 
the  character  of  animals,  the  more  we 
shall  respect  and  cherish  them.  It  is  want 
of  consideration,  rather  than  absolute 
cruelty,  that  makes  us  inflict  the  wrongs 
we  do.  To  this  also  tends  the  bad 
education  which  young  persons  receive 
—the  vulgar  errors  thev  imbibe.  I 
remember,  when  a  boy  of  seven  years 
old,  squeezing  a  cat  to  death  under  a 
gate,  in  order  to  put  to  the  test  the 
philosophical  theory  of  my  fathers 
stable-boy,  who  assured  me  that  a  cat 
had  nine  lives.  What,  I  say,  has 
perpetuated  the  tyranny  of  man  over 
the  inferior  animals  but  bad  education. 


The  vicious  trainingt'of  the  nuneiy.  In 
the  first  instance  ;  then  the  kitchen  ; 
then  the  stable-yard ;  and  when  Master 
Tom  is  grown  in  obstinacy,  cruelty, 
and  mischief,  too  bad  to  l>e  borne «! 
home^  then  comes  a  public  school  to 
case-harden  the  youth  in  all  his 
tyrannical  propensities  ;  and  so  in  doe 
course  he  becomes  a  reckleas  man, 
hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  cock-fight- 
ing, and  in  all  his  sporta  abusing  the 
creatures  of  God. 

Ladies  who  now  hear  me  ;  motbeif 
as  you  are,  or  may  be*  look  to  your 
nurseries ;  there  are  planted  the  first 
germs  of  cruelty.  My  maomjr  nurse 
set  me  the  example  of  catching  flies  oa 
the  window  and  tearing  off  their  legs 
and  wings  ;  or,  as  it  is  better  described 
as  follows  :«- 

Who  fare  me  a  hage  corkiog  frin 
That  I  might  the  coek-tAkmtmt  tpio. 
And  laufhed  to  see  my  ehlldlth  frtn, 

Mj  Onuiny, 


was  in  a  house  when  an  important  member  of  the  family  was  so  sick  as  to  caosi 
serious  apprehension  for  his  life.  One  night,  when  thus  dangerously  ill,  the  does  bcgaa 
to  howl.  Oh  !  all  concluded  the  man  must  die — don't  we  bear  the  dogs.  6at  thh 
was  not  Mr.  B.'s  conviction ;  for  he  went  out  to  the  kennel  where  the  dogs  wers^ 
and  then  found  that  a  cat  bad  interloped,  and  ventured  to  abstract  some  of  Uie  dogiT 
food — that  they  hunted  her,  and  she  escaped  tlirough  a  hole,  where  they  could  not  follow, 
and  therefore  they  howled  with  vexation.  Mr.  B.  put  an  instant  stop  to  the  howling, 
by  stopping  the  hole  through  which  the  cat  escaped,  and  so  debarred  the  cat  from  ftitare 
access  to  the  kennel,  and  the  dogs  from  their  provocation.  Moreover,  what  was  better 
than  all — his  friend  recovered.  With  this  explanation  and  this  narrative,  the  secretary 
considered  he  had  made  my  story^  '<  reading  made  easy,**  for  all  the  young  ones  at* 
tending  the  lecture.  But,  begging  his  pardon,  I  think  that  he  leaves  my  narratifS 
as  unexplained  as  ever.  And  I  might  as  well  say  that  I  overthrew  the  credit 
of  every  circumstance  hnnded  down  to  us  by  strong  and  creditable  testimony  as 
having  the  appearance  of  being  supernatural ;  because,  the  other  night,  1  detected 
my  servant  buy  in  the  act  of  terrifying  a  chamber-maid  into  hysterics,  by  passiDf 
before  her  in  a  white  sheet  and  a  chalked  face.  Who  denies  tliat  it  is  common  for 
dogs  to  howl  by  night  in  town  or  country^who  denies  that  the  watchful  an 
vexed  and  pained,  when  such  noises  alarm  and  disturb  the  sick.  I  wanted  no  expla- 
nation on  this  point,  but  what  I  told  as  extraordinary,  and  which,  (if  true)  I 
demand  a  philosophical  explanation  of,  is  the  fact,  that  a  dog,  not  accustomed  to  howl, 
went  on  two  occasions,  to  a  certain  spot^  whither  he  was  unaccustomed  to  resort;  that 
he  there  continued  howlingybr  two  days,  and  could  nott  by  force  or  eutreaty^  he  driven 
awajft  up  to  a  certain  period,  and  that  that  period  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  deoA 
of  the  individuals  to  whom  he  was  attached.  And  what  was  still  more  extraordinary, 
that  the  first  death  took  place  at  a  distance  of  \  40  miles.  Now,  I  hope  Mr.  B.  will  hit  off 
before  the  commencement  of  another  series  of  lectures,  a  more  satisfactory  solution  ;  and 
to  keep  his  hand  in,  1  beg  he  will  unriddle  the  following  as  two  instances  amongst  auny 
of  the  same  kind  J  could  adduce,  of  dogs  having  a  power  of  knowing  circumstances 
through  the  medium  of  some  sense,  not  cognizable  by  us.  A  poodle  dog,  belonging  to 
two  ladies  of  the  name  of  P  re,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  was  equally  attached  to 
both ;  his  sagacity  was  remarkable,  and  his  action  denoted  sense  common  and  uncom- 
mon. Now,  the  ladies,  his  owners,  used  to  take  in  turn,  the  pleasurable  relaxation  of 
visiting  amongst  their  friends;  and  in  this  way  they  ranged  through  a  wide  circle  of 
acquaintances.  The  day  either  was  to  come  home,  no  matter  whether  the  time  was 
£xeJ  previously  or  not,  or  was  known  to  those  at  home,  Poodle  M'as  seen  to  start 
forward  to  meet  his  coming  mulresa.  Axkd  ev^xi  suy^ose  there  were  more  roads  than 
oae  by  which  she  might  Teiurn,  iVka  ^o^^mOoL  \iu«mTv^  catXmsX^^  ^«rea  Cound  to  go 
forth  on  the  Tery  road  the  lad^  had  ^aSten.  v       ^    •  ^ 

The  Jad J  who  has  iuppUed  m«  ^^  ^^  *^^  ^^  ^^  ^^"^^  ^f*^'^  ^^ 
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Who  pat  me  on  a  doDkey*»  back, 
And  f»Ye  me  whip  to  lash  and  smark 
Till  its  poor  bones  did  almost  crack, 

My  Granny, 

But  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this 
subject,  except  to  recommend  to  your 
notice— and  it  this  my  lecture  does  no 
other  good,  it  will  do  well  in  recommend- 
ing to  your  perusal — and  as  it  is  not 
dear,  to  your  purchase,  a  treatise  on 
the  rights  of  animals,  and  man*s  obliga* 
tioQ  to  treat  them  with  humanity,  by 
our  amiable  townsman,  Dr.  Drummond, 
whose  book,  on  this  subject,  (though 

I  CANNOT  RBCOHHKND    UIS   SERMONS,) 

I  can  rentore  to  say,  is  learnedly,  feel- 
ingly, and  persuasively  written,  and  is 
quite  free  from  any  taint  of  his  peculiar 
tenets. 

That  the  study  of  the  habits  of 
animals  may  enable  us  not  only  to 
domesticate  many  that  are  now  wild, 
but  also  to  improTC  the  powers  of  those 
now  in  use,  I  think  also  may  be  shown. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  found  better  to 
train  a  horse  than  to  break  him.  In 
this  respect  I  assume  that  the  Bedouin 
Arab  manages  better  than  the  Irish 
horse-breaker  ;  the  one  makes  his  fleet 
courser  his  friend — the  other,  with  the 
spur  of  whiskey  in  his  head,  and  the  iron 
rowel  of  another  in  his  heel,  extinguishes 
the  spirit,  while  he  forms  the  gaits  of 
the  trembling  creature  he  has  subdued. 
I  remember  the  first  horse  I  ever  had 
broken  in.  I  was  obliged  to  contract 
with  the  old  ruffian  (for  want  of  better) 
I  had  to  employ,  to  give  him  half-a-pint 
of  raw  whiskey  as  his  morning  before  he 
would  condescend  to  mount  the  colt. 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  must 
cease ;  allow  roe  to  do  so  with  the 
obeerration,  that    man    has    not    yet 


fulfilled  his  duties  even  towards  the 
animals  he  has  contrived  to  domesti- 
cate ;  that  in  all  his  improvements,  he 
has  advanced  but  little  in  the  morale  of 
treating  inferior  animals;  and  I  cannot 
but  express  the  opinion  that  much  has 
to  be  learned  and  much  practised  that 
may  be  conducive  to  our  use  and  their 
happiness. 

Surely  I  who  have  seen  bull-baiting 
and  cock-fighting,  and  many  other  cruel 
and  ferocious  games  discountenanced^ 
and  in  a  great  measure  disused,  may 
anticipate  a  brighter  day,  when  educa« 
tion  based  upon  the  religion  of  our 
merciful  Redeemer,  will  teach  us  to  use 
and  not  abuse  ;  when  knowledge,  true 
knowledge,  knowledge  founded  upon 
the  gospel,  may  teach  us  to  treat  kindly, 
considerately,  inferior  animals.  I 
really  do  consider  that  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done  for  our  benefit  and  their 
happiness;  and  benevolence,  guided  by 
experience,  induction  and  judgment, 
may  achieve  great  things ;  and  so 
knowledge  and  humanity  going  hand 
in  hand,  and  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  presiding  over  all  our  views,  that 
happy  millennial  period  will  come  when 
the  inferior  animals  may  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  man  as  they  did  to 
Adam  before  the  fall,  when  the 
Sovereign  of  heaven  pronounced  all  to 
be  very  good ;  and  the  figurative 
language  of  the  prophet  be  almost 
realized,  when  he  foretold  that  the 
most  ferocious  animals  would  be  so 
tame,  and  domesticated,  that  *'  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them  ;*'  and  '*  they  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  any  more  in  my 
holy  monntain,  for  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea." 


log  narrative  of  a  dog,  which  can  be  vouched  for: — A  gentleman  of  property  had  a 
mastiff,  of  great  size,  very  watchful,  and,  altogether,  a  fine,  intelligent  animal.  Though 
often  let  out  to  range  about,  be  was  in  general  chained  up  during  the  day  in  a  wooden 
house,  constructed  for  his  comfort  and  shelter.  On  a  certain  day,  when  let  out,  he 
was  observed  to  attach  himself  particularly  to  his  roaster ;  and  when  the  servant,  as 
usual,  came  to  tie  him  up,  he  clung  so  to  his  ma8ter*8  feet — showed  such  anger  when 
they  attempted  to  force  him  away,  and  altogether  was  so  particular  in  his  manner, 
that  the  gentleroan  desired  him  to  be  left  as  he  was,  and  with  him  he  continued  the 
whole  day ;  and  when  night  came  on,  still  he  staid  by  him,  and  on  going  towards  his 
bed-room,  the  dog  resolutely,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  went  up  along  with 
him,  and  mshing  into  the  rooro,  took  refuge  under  the  bed,  from  whence  neither  blows 
oor  caresses  conld  draw  him.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  roan  burst  into  the  room, 
and,  dagger  in  hand,  attempted  to  stab  the  sleeping  gentleman ;  but  the  dog  darted  at 
the  robber's  neck,  fastened  his  fangs  in  him,  and  so  kept  him  down  that  his  master  had 
time  to  call  for  assistance  and  secure  the  ruffian,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  coachman, 
and  who  afterwards  confessed,  that  seeing  his  master  receive  a  large  sum  oC  mQTv^'^^VA 
and  the  groom  conspired  together  to  rob  and  murder  bim — and  OdaX  V^mi^  ^<;AXa^^^>k 
whole  Bcheme leaDtog  over  the  roof  or  the  dog's  hoijse \\\ 
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CHARLES   0*M ALLEY,   THE   IRISH   DRAGOON. 
CHAPTER   VII.— THE   FLIGHT    FROM    GURTNAMORRA. 


It  was  by  one  of  those  sudden  and  inex- 
plicable revulsions,  which  occasionally 
restore  to  sense  and  intellect,  the  ma- 
niac of  years  standing,  that  I  was  no 
sooner  left  alone  in  my  chamber,  than 
I  became  perfectly  sober.     The  fumes 
of  the  wine — and  I  had  drank  deeplv 
•—were  dissipated  at  once;  my  heao, 
which  but  a  moment  before  was  half 
wild  with  excitement)  was  now  cool, 
calm,   and   collected ;    and,  stranger 
than  ally  I,  who  had  only  an  hour  since 
entered  the  dining-room  with  all  the 
unsuspecting  freslmess  of  boyhood^  be- 
came, by  a  mighty  bound,  a  man — a 
man  in  all  my  feelings  of  responsibility 
*—&  man  who,  repdfling  an  insult  by 
an  outrage,  had  resolved  to  stake  his 
life  upon  the  chance.     In  an  instant  a 
new  era  in  life  had  opened  before  me — 
the  light-headed  gaiety  which  fearless- 
ness and  youth  impart,  was  replaced 
by  one  absorbing  thought — one  all- 
engrossing,  all-pervading  impression — 
that  if  I  <Ud  not  follow  up  my  quarrel 
with  Bodkin,  I  was  dishonoured  and 
disgraced.      My  little  knowledge  of 
such  matters*  not  being  sufficient  to 
assure  me  that   I  was  now  the  a^- 
g^essor,  and  that  any  further  steps  m 
the  affair  ought  to  come  from  his  side. 
So  thoroughly  did  my  own  griefs 
occupy  me,  that  I  had  no  thought  for 
the  disappointment  my  poor  uncle  was 
destined  to  meet  with  in  hearing  that 
the  Blake  interest  was  lost  to  him,  and 
the  former  breach  between  the  families 
irreparably  widened  by  the  events  of 
the  evening.      Escape  was    my  first 
thought ;  but  how  to   accomplish   it. 
The  door,  a  solid  one  of  Irish  oak, 
doubly  locked  and  bolted,  defied  all 
my  efforts  to  break  it  open  ;  the  win- 
dow was  at  least  five-and-twenty  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  not  a  tree  near 
to   swing  into.      I  shouted,   I  called 
aloud,  I  opened  the  sash  and  tried  if 
any  one  outside  were  within  hearing, 
but  in  vain.     Weary  and  exhausted,  I 
sat  down  upon  my  bed  and  ruminated 
over  my  fortunes.    Vengeance — quick, 
entire,  decisive  vengeance — I  thirsted 
and  panted  for  ;    and  every  moment  I 
lived  under  the  insult  inflicted  on  me, 
seemed  an  age  of  torturing  and  mad- 
dening agony.     I  rose  with  a  leap, 
a  thought  had  jost  occurred  \o  me. 


I  drew  the  bed  towards  the  window, 
and  fastening  the  sheet  to  one  of  the 
posts  with  a  firm  knot,  I  twisted  it, 
into  a  rope,  and  let  myself  down  to 
within  about  twelve  feet  of  the  ground, 
when  I  let  go  my  hold«  and  £ropped 
upon  the  grass  beneath,  safe  and  un- 
injured. A  thin,  misty  rain  was  fiJl- 
ing,  and  I  now  perceived,  for  the  first 
time,  that  in  my  haste  I  had  forgotten 
my  hat ;  this  thought,  however,  gave 
me  little  imeosiness,  and  I  took  my 
way  towards  the  stable,  resolring,  if  I 
could,  to  saddle  my  horse,  and  get  off 
before  any  intimation  of  my  escape 
reached  the  family. 

When  I  gained  the  yard  all  was 
quiet  and  deserted — ^the  servants  were 
doubtless  enjoying  themselves  below 
stairs,  and  I  met  no  one  in  the  way. 
I  entered  the  stable,  I  threw  the 
saddle  upon  *'  Badger,"  and  before  five 
minutes  from  my  descent  from  the  win- 
dow, was  galloping  towards  O'Mallej 
Castle  at  a  pace  that  defied  pursuit, 
had  any  one  thought  of  it. 

It  was  about  ^ve  o'clock  on  a  dark 
wintry  morning,  as  I  led  my  hone 
through  the  well-known  defiles  of  out- 
houses and  stables  which  formed  the 
long  line  of  offices  to  my  uncle's  house. 
As  yet  no  one  was  stirring,  and  as  I 
wished  to  keep  my  arrival  a  secret 
from  the  family,  after  providing  for  the 
wants  of  my  g^lont  grey,  I  lifted  the 
latch  of  the  kitchen  door — no  other 
fastening  being  ever  thought  neces- 
sary, even  at  night — and  gently  groped 
my  way  towards  the  staurs  ;  idl  was 
perfectly  still,  and  the  silence  now 
recalled  me  to  reflection,  as  to  what 
course  I  should  pursue.  It  was  of  all 
importance  that  my  uncle  should  know 
nothing  of  my  quarrel,  otherwise  he 
would  inevitably  make  it  his  own,  and 
by  treating  me  like  a  boy  in  the  matter, 
give  the  whole  affair  the  very  turn  I 
most  dreaded.  Then,  as  to  Sir  Hany 
Boyle,  he  would  most  certainly  turn 
the  whole  thing  into  ridicule,  inake  a 
good  story,  perhaps  a  song  out  of  it, 
and  laugh  at  my  notions  of  deman^ng 
satisfaction.  Considine,  I  knew,  was 
my  man  ;  but  then  he  was  at  Athlone^ 
at  least  so  my  uncle's  letter  mentioned ; 
perhaps  he  might  have  returned — if 
lioX,  \A   K^<c»Tv^  i  should  set  off  at 
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once.  So  resolving,  I  stole  noiselessly 
up  stairs  and  reached  the  door  of  the 
Count's  chamber.  I  opened  it  gently, 
and  entered,  and  though  my  step  was 
almost  imperceptible  to  myself,  it  was 
quite  sufficient  to  alarm  the  watchful 
occupant  of  the  room,  who,  springing 
up  in  his  bed,  demanded  gruffly, 
** who's  there?" 

*'  Charles,  sir,**  said  I,  shutting  the 
door  carefiilly,  and  approaching  his 
bed-side,  '<  C^iarles  0*Malley,  sir; 
Tm  come  to  have  a  bit  of  your  advice, 
and  as  the  affair  won't  keep,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  disturb  you.'* 

''  Never  mind,  Charley,"  said  the 
Count,  ''sit  down ;  there's  a  chair 
somewhere  near  the  bed — have  you 
found  it?  There— -well  now,  what  is 
it  ?     What  news  of  Blake  ?'* 

**  Very  bad — ^no  worse ;  but  it  is  not 
exactly  that  I  came  about.  I've  got 
into  a  scrape,  sir." 

**  Run  off  with  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters,*' said  Considine.  *'*'  By  jingo,  I 
knew  what  those  affable  devils  would 
be  after." 

''Not    so    bad    as    that,"    said   I, 
'laughing;  "it's  just  a  row — a  kind 
of  squabble ;    something    that   must 
come——" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Count,  brighten- 
ing up, "  say  you  so,  Charley.  Begad, 
the  young  ones  will  beat  us  all  out  of 
the  field.  Who  is  it  with  ?  not  old 
Blake  himself?  how  was  it?-«tell  me 
all." 

I  immediately  detailed  the  whole 
events  of  the  preceding  chapter,  as 
well  as  his  frequent  interruptions 
would  permit,  and  concluded  by  asking 
what  further  step  was  now  to  be  taken, 
as  I  was  resolved  the  matter  should  be 
concluded  before  it  would  come  to  my 
ancle's  ears. 

"  There  you  are  all  right,  quite 
correct,  my  boy  ;  but  there  are  many 
points  I  should  have  wished  otherwise 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affair  hitherto." 

Conceiving  that  he  was  displeased 
at  my  petulance  and  boldness,  I  was 
about  to  commence  a  kind  of  defence, 
when  he  added-^ 

^  Because,  you  see,"  said  he,  assum- 
ing an  oracular  tone  of  voice,  "  throw- 
ing a  wine  glass,  with  or  without  wine, 
in  a  man's  face,  is  merely,  as  you  may 
observe,   a  mark  of  denial   and  dis-- 

Eleasiu*e  at  some  observation  he  may 
ave  made,  not  in  any  wise  intended, 
to  injure  Yam,  further  thmin  the  wound 


to  his  honor  at  being  so  insulted,  for 
which,  of  course,  he  must  subsequently 
call  you  out.  Whereas,  Charley,  in  the 
present  case,  the  view  I  take  is  differ- 
ent; the  expression  of  Mr.  Bodkin, 
as  regards  your  uncle,  was  insulting 
to  a  degree,  gratuitously  offensive, 
and  warranting  a  blow.  Therefore, 
my  boy,  you  should,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, have  preferred  aiming  at 
him  with  a  decanter — a  cut  glass  de- 
canter, well  aimed  and  low — I  have 
seen  do  effective  service.  However, 
as  you  remark,  it  was  your  first  thing 
of  the  kind,  and  I  am  pleased  with 
you — very  much  pleased  with  you. 
Now,  then,  for  the  next  step  ;"  so 
saying,  he  arose  from  his  bed,  and 
striking  a  light  with  a  tinder  box, 
proceeded  to  dress  himself  as  leisurely 
as  if  for  a  dinner  party — talking  all 
the  while. 

"  I  will  just  take  Godfrey's  tax- 
cart  and  the  roan  mare  on  to  Meelish, 
put  them  up  at  the  little  inn,  it  is  not 
above  a  mile  from  Bodkin's,  and  I'll 
go  over  and  settle  the  thing  for  you ; 
you  must  stay  quiet  till  I  come  back, 
and  not  leave  the  house  on  any  ac- 
count. I've  got  a  case  of  old  Ryens- 
berg's  broad  barrels  there,  that  will 
answer  you  beautifully ;  if  you  were 
any  thing  of  a  shot,  I'd  give  you  my 
own  cross  handles,  but  they'd  only 
spoil  at  starting." 

''  I  can  hit  a  wine  glass  in  the  stem 
at  fifteen  paces,"  said  I,  rather  nettled 
at  the  disparaging  tone  in  which  he 
spoke  of  my  performance. 

^^  I  don't  care  sixpence  for  that ; 
the  wine  glass  had  no  pistol  in  his 
hand.  Take  the  old  German  then  ; 
see  now,  hold  yoiur  pistol  thus:  no 
finger  on  tlie  g^uard,  there,  those  two 
on  the  trigger.  Fire.  They  are  not 
hair  triggers  ;  drop  the  muzzle  a  bit ; 
bend  your  elbow  a  trifle  more  ;  sight 
your  man  outside  your  arm — outside, 
mind — and  take  him  in  the  hip,  and  if 
any  where  higher,  no  matter." 

By  this  time  the  Count  had  com- 
pleted his  toilette,  and  taking  the  small 
mahogany  box,  which  contained  his 
peace-makers,  under  his  arm,  led  the 
way  towards  the  stables.  When  we 
reached  the  yard,  the  only  person 
stirring  there  was  a  kind  of  half-witted 
boy,  employed  about  the  house,  run- 
ning of  messages  for  the  servants, 
wdking  a  stranger'^  \\ot«a>  vcA  \<^\\!i% 
any  of  tVie  ma»^  \«\V5  iwHvtf*  ^^sax 
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regular  domestics  contrive  always  to 
devolve  upon  some  adopted  subordi- 
nate. He  was  seated  upon  a  stone 
step,  formerly  used  for  moimting,  and 
though  the  day  was  scarcely  breaking, 
and  the  weather  severe  and  piercing, 
the  poor  fellow  was  singing  an  Irish 
song,  in  a  low,  monotonous  tone,  as 
he  chaffed  a  curb  chain  between  his 
hands  with  some  sand.  As  we  came 
near  he  started  up,  and  as  he  pulled 
off  his  cap  to  salute  us,  gave  a  sharp 
and  piercing  glance  at  the  Count, 
then  at  me,  then  once  more  upon  my 
companion,  from  whom  his  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  brass-bound  box  beneuth 
his  arm ;  when,  as  if  seized  with  a 
sudden  impulse,  he  started  to  his  feet, 
and  set  on  towards  the  house  with  the 
speed  of  a  greyhound,  not,  however, 
before  Considine's  practised  eye  had 
anticipated  his  plan ;  for,  throwing 
down  the  pistol  case,  he  dashed  after 
him,  and  in  an  instant  had  seized  him 
by  the  collar. 

"It  won't  do,  Patsey,"  said  the 
Count,  "you  can't  double  on  me." 

"  Oh,  Count,  darlin'.  Mister  Con- 
sidine,  avick,  don't  do  it,  don't  now," 
said  the  poor  fellow,  falling  on  his 
knees,  and  blubbering  like  an  infant. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  villian,  or 
ril  cut  it  out  of  your  head,"  said  Con- 
sidine. 

"  And  so  I  will ;  but  don't  do  it, 
don't  for  the  love  of " 

"Don't  do  what?  you  whimpering 
scoundrel.  What  does  he  think  I'll 
do?" 

**  Don't  I  know  very  well  what 
you're  af%er  ;  what  you're  always  after 
too ;  oh,  wirra,  wirra."  Here  he 
wrung  his  hands,  and  swayed  himself 
back  and  forwards  with  a  truly  Irish 
picture  of  grief. 

"  I'll  stop  his  blubbering,"  said  Con- 
sidine,  opening  the  box,  and  taking 
out  a  pistol,  which  he  cocked  leisurely, 
and  pointed  at  the  poor  fellow's  head. 
"  Another  syllable  now,  and  I'll  scatter 
your  brains  upon  that  pavement." 

**  And  do,  and  divel  thank  you  ;  sure 
it's  vour  trade." 

The  coolness  of  the  reply  threw  us 
both  off  our  guard  so  completely,  that 
we  burst  out  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  Count,  at 
last,  "  this  will  never  do ;  if  he  goes 
on  this  way,  we'll  have  t\\e  wVvo\e 
bouse  about  U8«     Come,  thei^Yidnieaa 
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the  roan  mare,  and  here's  half-a-crown 
for  you." 

"  I  would'nt  touch  the  best  pieoe 
in  your  purse,"  said  the  poor  boy; 
^  sure  its  blood-money,  no  less." 

The  words  were  scarcely  spckea^ 
when  Considine  seized  him  by  the 
collar  with  one  hand,  and  by  the  wrist 
with  the  other,  and  carried  him  over 
the  yard  to  the  stable,  where,  lacking 
open  the  door,  he  threw  Um  on  a 
heap  of  stones,  adding*  ^^if  yon  itir 
now,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your 
body" — a  threat  that  seemed  certainly 
considerably  increased  in  its  terrofi, 
from  the  rough  grip  he  had  aJreadr 
experienced,  for  the  lad  rolled  himsw 
up  like  a  ball,  and  sobbed  as  if  hii 
heart  were  breaking. 

Very  few  minutes  sufficed  as  now  to 
harness  the  mare  in  the  tax-cart,  and 
when  all  was  ready,  Considine  seizad 
the  whip,  and  locking  the  stable  door 
upon  Patsev,  was  M>out  to  get  up, 
when  a  sudden  thought  struck  mm— 

"Charley,"  said  he,  ""that  fellow 
will  find  some  means  to  give  the 
alarm ;  we  must  take  him  with  us ;" 
so  saying,  he  opened  the  door,  and 
taking  the  poor  fellow  by  the  collar, 
flung  him  at  m^  feet  in  the  tax-cart. 

We  had  already  lost  some  time,  and 
the  roan  mare  was  put  to  her  fiistest 
to  make  up  for  it.  Our  pace  became 
accordingly  a  sharp  one,  and  as  the 
road  was  bad,  and  the  tax-cart "  no 
patent  inaudible,"  neither  of  us  spoke* 
To  me  this  was  a  great  relief;  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  had  givea 
them  the  semblance  of  years,  aiud  all 
the  reflection  I  could  muster  was 
little  enough  to  make  any  thing  out 
of  the  chaotic  mass — love,  mischief^ 
and  misfortune — in  which  I  had  been 
involved  since  my  leaving  O'Malley 
Castle. 

"  Here  we  are  Charley,,"  said  Con- 
sidine, drawing  up  short  at  the  door 
of  n  little  country  ale-house,  or  in  Irish 
parlance,  "shebeen,"  which  stood  at 
the  meeting  of  four  bleak  roads,  in  a 
wild  and  barren  mountain-tract,  beside 
the  Shannon  ;  "  here  we  are,  my  boy, 
jump  out  and  let  us  be  stirring. 

"  Here,  Patsev,  my  man,"  said  the 
Count,  unravelling  the  prostrate  and 
doubly  knotted  figure  at  our  feet; 
"  lend  a  hand,  Patsey." 

Much    to    my   astonishment,    he 

o\)«^«d  the  summons  with  alacrity,  and 

^QC««\<^  V»  '^9S!&cAactL<»M^  ^^^  \&aaM  with 
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the  greatest  despatch.  My  attention 
was,  however,  soon  turned  to  my  own 
more  immediate  concerns,  and  1  fol- 
lowed my  companion  into  the  house. 

"  Joe,  said  the  Count,  to  the  hosty 
**  is  Mr.  Bodkin  up  at  the  house  this 
morninff." 

"  He  s  just  passed  this  way,  sir,  with 
Mr.  Malowney  of  Tillamuck,  in  the 

S'g,  on  their  way  irom  Mr.  Blake's-* 
ley  stopped  here  to  order  horses  to 
go  oyer  to  0*Malley  Castle,  and  the 
gossoon  is  gone  to  look  for  a  pair." 

'*  AH  right,"  said  Consimne  and 
added  in  a  whisper,  ''we*ye  done  it 
well,  Chariey,  to  be  before-hand,  or 
the  goyemor  would  haye  found  it  all 
out,  and  taken  the  affair  into  his  own 
hands.  Now,  all  youVe  to  do  is,  to 
stay  quietly  here  'till  I  come  back, 
which  will  not  be  aboye  an  hour  at 
farthest.  Joe,  send  me  the  pony^ 
keep  an  eye  on  Patsey,  that  he  doesn't 
play  us  a  trick — the  short  way  to  Mr. 
Bodkin*s  is  through  Scariflf— -aye,  I 
know  it  well,  goodbye,  Charley — ^by 
the  Lord,  well  pepper  him." 

These  were  the  last  words  of  the 
worthy  Cotmt  as  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  and  left  me  to  my  own, 
not  oyer  agreeable  reflections.  Inde- 
pendently of  my  youth  and  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  world,  which  left  me 
unable  to  form  any  correct  judraient 
on  my  conduct,  I  knew  that  1  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  wine,  and  was 
hiffhly  excited,  when  my  unhappy  col- 
lision with  Mr.  Bodkin  occurred. 
Whether  then  I  had  been  betrayed 
Into  anything  which  could  fairly  have 
proyoked  his  insulting  retort  or  not,  I 


could  not  remember ;  and  now  mj 
most  afflictine  thought  was,  what  opi 
nion  might  be  entertained  of  me  b] 


nion  mignt  oe  entertainea  or  me  oy 
those  at  Blake's  table ;  and,  aboye  all, 
what  Miss  Dashwood  herself  would 
haye,  and  what  narrative  of  the  occur- 
rence would  reach  her.  The  great 
effort  of  my  last  few  days  had  been  to 
stand  well  m  her  estimation,  to  appear 
something  better  in  feelino^,  something 
higher  in  principle,  than  the  rude  and 
unpolished  squirearchy  about  me  ;  and 
now  here  was  the  end  of  it  I  What 
would  she,  what  could  she  think,  but 
that  I  was  the  same  punch-drinking, 
howling,  quarrelling  bumpkin  as  those 
whom  1  had  so  lately  been  carefully 
endeayouring  to  separate  myself  from. 
How  I  hated  myself,  for  the  excess  to 
which  paaion  bsd  betrayed  me^  and 


how  I  detested  my  opponent  as  the 
cause  of  all  my  present  misery.  How 
very  differently  thought  I,  his  friend 
the  Captain  would  naye  conducted 
himself.  His  quiet  and  gentlemanly 
manner  would  have  done  f\illy  as  much 
to  wipe  out  any  insult  on  his  honor  as 
I  could  do,  and,  after  all,  neither  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  of  a  dinner  table, 
nor  made  himself,  as  I  shuddered  to 
think  I  had,  a  subject  of  rebuke,  if  not 
of  ridicule.  These  harassing,  torturing 
reflections  continued  to  press  on  me, 
and  I  walked  the  room  with  my  hands 
clasped,  and  the  perspiration  upon  my 
brow.  One  thing  is  certain,  I  can 
never  see  her  again,  thought  I ;  this 
disgraceful  business  must  in  some  shape 
or  other  become  known  to  her,  and  all 
I  have  been  saying  these  last  three 
days,  rise  up  in  judgment  against  this 
one  act,  and  stamp  me  an  impostor ;  I 
that  decried,  nay  derided  our  false 
notion  of  honour.  Would  that  Con- 
sidine  were  come.  What  can  keep 
him  now  ?  I  walked  to  the  door — a 
boy  belonging  to  the  house  was  walk- 
ing the  roan  before  the  door,  what  had 
then  become  of  Pat,  I  inquired,  but 
no  one  could  tell — he  had  aisappeared 
shortly  after  our  arrival,  and  had  not 
been  seen  afterwards.  My  own 
thoughts  were,  however,  too  engpross- 
ing  to  permit  me  to  think  more  of  this 
circumstance,  and  I  turned  again  to 
enter  the  house  when  I  saw  Considine 
advancing  up  the  road  at  the  full  speed 
of  his  pony. 

"  Out  with  the  mare,  Charley — be 
alive  my  boy — all's  settled."  So  say- 
ing, he  sprung  from  the  pony,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  harness  the  roan  with  the 
greatest  haste,  informing  me  in  broken 
sentences,  as  he  went  on  with  all  the 
arrangements. 

"  We  are  to  cross  the  bridge  of  Por- 
tumna — they  won  the  ground,  and  it^ 
seems  Bodkin  likes  the  spot ;  he  shot 
Peyton  there  three  years  ago.  Worse 
luck  now,  Charley,  you  know,  by  all 
the  rules  of  chance,  he  can't  expect 
the  same  thing  twice — never  four  by 
honours  in  two  deals— didn't  say  that 
tho' — a  sweet  meadow,  I  know  it  well ; 
small  hillocks  like  mole  hills  all  over 
it — caught  him  at  breakfast ;  I  don't 
think  he  expected  the  message  to  come 
from  us,  but  said  that  it  was  a  very 
polite  attention,  and  so  it  was,  you 
know." 
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once  more  took  our  seats  in  the  tax- 
cart,  and  set  out  for  the  jnroimd. 

'*  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Char- 
ley ?'*  siud  the  Count,  as  I  kept  silent 
for  some  minutes. 

''  Vm  thinking.  Sir,  if  I  were  to  kill 
him,  what  I  must  do  af^er.*' 

**  Right,  my  boy ;  nothing  like  that, 
but  rU  settle  all  for  you.  Upon  my 
conscience,  if  it  wasn*t  for  the  chance 
of  his  getting  into  another  quarrel  and 
spoiling  the  election,  Fd  go  back  for 
Godfrey ;  he'd  like  to  see  you  break 
ground  so  prettily. — And  you  say 
you're  no  shot  ?" 

"  Never  could  do  anything  with  the 
pistol  to  speak  of  Sir,"  said  I,  remem- 
bering his  rebuke  of  the  morning. 

<<  I  don't  mind  that,  ^ouVe  a  good 
eye  ;  never  take  it  off  hun  after  you're 


on  the  ground — ^follow  him  ewerjwhen; 
poor  CaUagfaao,  that^s  gone;  shot  liii 
man  always  that  waj :  he  had  away  of 
looking  without  iviziking,  that  vu 
very  fatal,  at  a  short  distance ;  a  very 
good  thij^to  learn,  Charley,  whenyoo 
have  a  little  spare  time.** 

Half-an-hoar*8  sharp  driyiiu[hroiigfat 
us  to  the  river  side,  where  aboat  had 
been  provided  by  Conaidinef  to  ferrj 
us  over.  It  was  now  about  eigbt 
o'clock,  and  a  heavj  gloomj  morning; 
much  rain  had  &llen  over  night,  and 
the  dark  and  louring  atmo^then 
seemed  charged  with  more.  Tlie 
mountains  looked  twice  their  real  wot, 
and  all  the  shadows  were  increased  to 
an  enormous  extent.  A  yery  killing 
kind  of  light  it  was,  as  Uie  Count  re- 
marked. 


CHAPTER   TIII-^THE   DUEL. 


As  the  boatmen  pulled  in  towards  the 
shore,  we  perceived,  a  few  hundred 
yards  off,  a  group  of  persons  standing, 
whom  we  soon  recognised  as  our  oppo- 
nents. *^  Charley,'  said  the  Count, 
grasping  my  arm  lightly,  as  I  stood  up 
to  spring  on  the  land,  *^  Charley,  altho' 
you  are  only  a  boy,  as  I  may  say,  I  have 
no  fear  for  your  courage,  but  still  more 
than  that  is  needful  here.  This  Bod- 
kin is  a  noted  duelist,  and  will  try  to 
shake  your  nerve.  Now  mind  that  you 
take  everything  that  happens,  quite 
with  an  air  of  indifference — don't  let 
him  think  that  he  has  any  advantage 
over  you,  and  you'll  see  how  the  tables 
will  be  turned  in  your  favor." 

"  Trust  to  me,  Count,"  said  I,  "  I'll 
not  disgrace  vou." 

He  pressed  my  hand  tightlv,  and  I 
thought  that  I  discerned  something  like 
a  slight  twitch  about  the  corners  of  his 
grim  mouth,  then  some  sudden  and 
painful  thought  had  shot  across  his 
mind,  but  in  a  moment  he  was  calm 
and  stern  looking  as  ever. 

**  Twenty  minutes  late,  Mr.  Consi- 
dine,"  said  a  short  red-faced  little  man, 
with  a  military  frock  and  foraging  cap, 
as  he  held  out  his  watch  in  evidence. 

"  I  can  only  say.  Captain  Malowney, 
that  we  lost  no  time  since  we  parted ; 
we  had  some  difhculty  in  finding  a 
boat ;  but  in  any  case,  we  are  here 
flow,  and  that,  I  opine,  is  the  important 
part  of  the  matter." 

«  Quite  right,  very  just  indeed.  Will 


you  present  me  to  jonr  jom^  frund 
•—very  proud  to  make  your  acquain- 
tance. Sir ;  your  uncle  and  I  met  more 
than  once  in  this  kind  of  way.  I  was 
out  with  him  in  the  92 —  was  it,  no,  I 
think  it  was  93 —  where  he  shot  Harrj 
Burgoyne,  who,  by  the  bye,  was  called 
the  crack  shot  of  our  mess ;  but, 
begad,  your  uncle  knocked  his  pistol 
hand  to  shivers,  saying  in  his  dry  way, 
*  he  must  try  the  left  hand  this  mon- 
ing.'  Count,  a  little  this  side,  if  yoo 
please."  While  C'Onsidine  and  the 
Captain  walked  a  few  paces  i^art  from 
where  I  stood,  I  had  leisure  to  ohsenre 
my  antogonist,  who  stood  among  a 
group  of  hb  friends,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing away  in  great  spirits ;  as  the  tone 
they  spoke  in  was  not  of  the  lowest,  I 
could  catch  much  of  their  conversation 
at  the  distance  I  was  from  them.  They 
were  discussing  the  last  occasion  that 
Bodkin  had  visited  this  spot,  and  talk- 
ing of  the  fatal  event  which  happened 
then. 

''Poor  devil,"  smd  Bodkin,  "it 
wasn'nt  his  fault ;  but  you  see  some  of 
the th  had  been  showing  white  fea- 
thers before  that,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
go  out — in  fact,  the  Colonel  himself  said 
'  fight,  or  leave  the  corps.'  Well,  out 
he  came,  it  was  a  cold  morning  in 
February,  with  a  frost  the  night  before, 
going  off'  in  a  thin  rain  ;  well,  it  seems 
he  had  the  consumption,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  with  a  great  cough  and 
spitting  of  blood,  and  this  weather 
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I  him  worse*  and  he  was  very  weak 
I  he  came  to  the  ground.  Now, 
loment  I  got  a  glimpse  of  himi  I 
to  myself^  he's  pluck  enough,  hut 
rrous  as  a  lady,  for  his  eye  wan- 
I  all  about,  and  his  mouth  was 
antly  twitching.  '  Take  off  your 
;  coat,  Ned,'  said  one  of  his  people* 
I  they  were  going  to  put  him  up  ; 
I  it  off,  man.  He  seemed  to  hesi- 
fbr  an  instant*  when  Michael 
e  remarked*  ^  arrah  let  him  alone* 
IB  mother  makes  him  wear  it,  for 
x>ld  he  has.'  They  all  began  to 
1  at  thisy  but  I  kept  my  eye  upon 
and  I  saw  that  his  cheek  grew 
*  liTid,  and  a  kind  of  a  grey  colour, 
hia  eyes  filled  up ;  'I  have  you 
'  fud  I  to  myself*  and  I  shot  him 
igh  the  lungs.*' 

^nd  this  poor  fellow,'*  thought  I, 
I  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother. " 
Iked  from  the  spot  to  avoid  hearing 
ler*  and  felt  as  I  did  so,  something 
I  ^irit  of  vengeance  rising  within 
or  the  fate  of  one  so  untimely  cut  off. 
Here  we  are*  all  ready**'  said 
ywney*  sprinpn^  over  a  small 
)  mto  the  adjoimng  field— >'<  take 
ground*  gentlemen.** 
msidine  took  my  arm  and  walked 
ard.  "  Charley,'*  said  he,  "  I  am 
ye  the  signal — I'll  drop  my  glove 
I  you  are  to  fire,  but  don't  look  at 
t  all,  I'll  manage  to  catch  Bodkin's 
and  do  you  watch  him  steadily, 
Sre  when  he  does." 
I  think  the  ground  that  we  are 
ng  behind  us  is  rather  better*'* 
fome  one. 

So  it  is,**  said  Bodkin*  ^*  but  it  was 
blesome  to  carry  the  young  gentle- 
down  that  way — ^here  all  is  fair 
easy." 

be  next  instant  we  were  placed, 
I  well  remember  the  first  thought 
struck  me  was*  that  there  could  be 
banco  of  either  of  us  escaping. 
Now  then**'  said  the  Count*  <'  111 
;  twelve  paces,  turn  and  drop  this 
By  at  which  signal  you  fire — and 
ther  mind.  The  man  who  reserves 
hot,  falb  by  my  hand."  This  very 
nary  denimciation  seemed  to  meet 
ral  approbation,  and  the  Count 
ted  forth.  Notwithstanding  the 
*e  of  my  friend*  I  could  not  help 
tng  my  eyes  from  Bodkin  to  watch 
retiring  figure  of  the  Count.  At 
kh  he  stopped — a  second  or  two 
ied«-he  wheeled  rapidly  round. 


and  let  fall  the  glove.  My  eye  glanced 
to  my  opponent*  I  raised  my  pistol  and 
fired.  My  hat  turned  half  round  upon 
my  head  and  Bodkin  fell  motionless  to 
the  earth.  I  saw  the  people  aroimd 
me  rush  forward*  I  caught  two  or  three 
glances  thrown  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion of  revengeful  passion.  I  felt  some 
one  g^asp  me  round  the  waist,  and 
hurry  me  firom  the  spot,  and  it  was  at 
least  ten  minutes  after,  as  we  were 
skimming  the  surface  of  the  broad 
Shannon*  before  I  could  well  collect 
my  scattered  faculties  to  remember  all 
that  was  passing*  as  Considine  pointing 
to  the  two  bullet  holes  in  my  ha^ 
remarked  "  sharp  practice*  Charley,  it 
was  the  overcharge  saved  you.*' 

*'  Is  he  killed,  sir  ?'*  I  asked. 

**  Not  quite,  I  believe*  but  as  good ; 
you  took  him  just  above  the  hip. 

"  Can  he  recover  ?"  said  I,  with  a 
voice  tremulous  irom  agitation*  which 
I  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal  from 
my  companion. 

"  Not  if  the  Doctor  can  help  it," 
said  Considine*  ''for  the  fool  keeps 
poking  about  for  the  ball ;  but  now, 
let*s  think  of  the  next  step-— you'll  have 
to  leave  this,  and  at  once  too.** 

Little  more  passed  between  us ;  as 
we  rowed  towards  the  shore  Considine 
was  following  up  his  reflections,  and  I 
had  mine,  alas!  too  many  and  too 
bitter  to  escape  from. 

As  we  neared  the  land  a  strange 
spectacle  caught  our  eye ;  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  coast 
crowds  of  country  people  were  assem- 
bled, who  forming  in  groups,  and 
breaking  into  parties  of  two  and  three 
were  evidently  watching  with  g^eat 
anxiety  what  was  taking  place  at  the 
opposite  side.  Now  the  distance  was 
at  least  three  miles*  and  therefore  any 
part  of  the  transaction  which  had  been 
enacting  there*  must  have  been  quite 
beyond  their  view.  While  I  was  won- 
dering at  this,  Considine  cried  out 
suddenly*  ^^too  infamous,  by  Jove* 
we're  murdered  men.'* 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I. 

*'  Don't  you  see  that  ?"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  something  black  which  floated 
from  a  pole*  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

*'Yes;  what  is  it?** 

''  It's  his  coat  they've  put  upon  an 
oar  to  show  the  people  he*s  killed* 
that's  all.  Every  man  here's  his  tenant 
and  look— there — they're  not  giving 
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US  much  doubt  as  to  there  intention'* 
— here  a  tremendous  yell  burst  forth 
from  the  mass  of  people  along  the 
shore^  which  rising  to  a  terrific  cry, 
sunk  gradually  down  to  a  low  wailing, 
then  rose  and  fell  again,  several  times, 
as  the  Irish  death-cry  filled  the  air, 
and  rose  to  heaven^  as  if  imploring 
vengeance  on  a  murderer. 

The  appalling  influence  of  the  keen, 
as  it  is  called,  had  been  familiar  to  me 
from  my  infancy,  but  it  needed  the 
awful  situation  I  was  placed  in  to  con- 
summate its  horrors.  It  was  at  once  mv 
accusation  and  my  doom.  I  knew  well, 
none  better,  the  vengeful  character  of 
the  Irish  peasant  of  the  west,  and  that 
my  death  was  certain,  I  had  no  doubt. 
The  very  crime  that  sat  upon  my  heart 
quailed  its  courage  and  unnerved  my 
arm.  As  the  boatmen  looked  from  us 
towards  the  shore,  and  affain  at  our 
faces,  they,  as  if  instinctively,  lay  upon 
their  oars,  and  waited  for  our  decision 
as  to  what  course  to  pursue. 

*'  Rig  the  sprit  sail,  my  boys,"  said 
Considine,  "  and  let  her  head  lie  up 
the  river,  and  be  alive,  for  I  see  they're 
baling  a  boat  below  the  little  reef 
there,  and  will  be  after  us  in  no  time." 

The  poor  fellows,  although  stran- 
gers to  us,  sympathizing  in  what 
they  perceived  to  be  our  inuninent 
danger,  stepped  the  light  spar  which 
acted  as  mast,  and  shook  out  their 
scanty  rag  of  canvass  in  a  minute's 
time.  Considine,  meanwhile,  went  ail, 
and  steadying  her  head  with  an  oar, 
held  the  small  craft  up  to  the  wind, 
till  she  lay  completely  over,  and  as  she 
rushed  tnrough  the  water,  ran  dipping 
her  gunnel  tlu'ough  the  white  foam. 

"  Where  can  we  make  without  tack- 
ing, boys  ?"  said  the  Count. 

*'  If  it  blows  on  as  fresh,  sir,  we'll 
run  you  ashore  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  castle." 

^^  Put  out  an  oar  to  leeward,"  said 
Considine,  ^^and  keep  her  up  more  to 
the  wind,  and  I  promise  you,  my  lads, 
you  will  not  go  home  fresh  and  fasting 
if  you  land  us  where  you  say." 

"  Here  they  come,"  said  the  other 
boatman,  as  he  pointed  back  with  his 
finger  towards  a  large  yawl  which  shot 
suddenly  from  the  snore,  with  six 
sturdy  fellows  pulling  at  their  oars, 
while  three  or  four  others  were  endea- 
vouring to  get  up  their  rigging,  which 
appeared  tangled  and  confused  «i  tUe 
bottom  of  the  boat.    The  ^loiVe  fti^\M^ 


of  water  which  fell  each  monMiit  be- 
side her,  showing  that  the  prooese  of 
baling  was  still  continued. 

^'  Ah,  then,  inay  I  never— a,y  it  isn't 
the  ould  Dolphin,  they  hjive  launched 
for  the  cruise,"  said  one  of  our  fellows. 

**  What's  the  Dolphin,  then  ?*' 

*'  An  ould  boat  of  the  Lord's  (Lord 
Clanricarde's)  that  didn't  see  water, 
except  when  it  rained,  these  four  yean, 
and  is  sun  cracked  from  stem  to  stem.*' 

^'  She  can  sail,  however/'  said  Con- 
sidine, who  watched,  with  a  patnfU 
anxiety,  the  rapidity  of  her  coum 
through  the  water. 

*'  Nabocklish,  she  was  a  smngskr'i 
jolly-boat,  and  well  used  to  it.  JLook 
how  they're  pulling — God  pardon  then 
—but  they're  in  no  blessed  hnmour 
this  morning." 

'^  Lay  out  upon  your  oars,  boys,  the 
wind's  failing  us,"  cried  the  Count,  si 
the  sail  flapped  lazily  against  themsit. 

*'  It's  no  use,  your  honor,*'  said  tbs 
elder,  ''we'll  be  only  breaking  our 
hearts  to  no  purpose^  they're  sure  to 
catch  us." 

''  Do  as  I  bade  you*  at  all  eventi. 
What's  that  a  head  of  us  there  ?" 

"  The  oat  rock,  sir  ;  a  vessel  with 
grain  struck  there  and  went  down  with 
all  aboard,  four  years  last  winter. 
There's  no  channel  between  it  and  the 
shore — all  sunk  rocks  every  inch  of  it 
There's  the  breeze— the  canvass  fdl 
over  as  he  spoke,  and  the  little  craft 
lay  down  to  it  till  the  foaming  water 
bubbled  over  her  lee  bow — ^*  keep  her 
head  up,  sir,  higher,  higher  stiu"— 
but  Considine  little  minded  the  direc- 
tion, but  steered  straight  for  the  nar- 
row channel  the  man  aiuuded  to— ''tear 
and  ages,  but  you're  g^ing  right  for 
the  cloch  na  qwrka." 

"  Arrah,  an'  the  devil  a  taste  111  be 
drowned  for  you're  divarsion,**  said 
the  other,  springing  up. 

''Sit  down  there,  and  be  still," 
roared  Considine,  as  he  drew  a  pistol 
from  the  case  at  his  feet — ''if  you  doo't 
want  some  leaden  ballast  to  ke^p  jou 
so  ;  here  Charley,  take  this»  ana  if 
that  fellow  stirs  hand  or  foot*  yoa 
understand  me;"  the  two  men  sat 
sulkily  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  whidi 
now  was  actually  flying  through  the 
water.  Considine's  object  was  a  desr 
one,  he  saw  that^in  sailing  we  were 
greatly  overmatched,  and  that  our  onlr 
chance  lay  in  reaching  the  narrow  and 
dMCki^«cQ>^  «2&MmA\  ^tween    the  oa* 
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rock  and  the  shore,  by  which  we 
Bbould  distance  the  pursuit ;  the  long 
reef  of  rocks  that  ran  out  beyond, 
requiring  a  wide  berth  to  escape  from. 
Nothing  but  the  danger  behind  us 
could  warrant  so  rash  a  daring ;  the 
whole  channel  was  dotted  with  patches 
of  white  and  breaking  foam,  the  sure 
evidence  of  the  mischief  beneath,  while 
here  and  there  a  dash  of  spurting 
spray  flew  up  from  the  dark  water, 
where  some  cleft  rock  lay  hid  below 
the  flood.  Esci^  seemed  impossible, 
hut  who  would  not  have  preferred 
even  so  slender  a  chance  with  so  fright- 
ful an  alternative  behind  them.  As 
if  to  add  terror  to  the  scene,  Considine 
had  scarcely  turned  the  boat  head  of 
the  channel  when  a  tremendous 
blackness  spread  over  all  around — the 
thunder  pealed  forth,  and  amid  the 
crashinff  of  the  hail  and  the  bright 
glared  lightening,  a  squall  struck  us, 
and  hud  us  nearly  keel  uppermost  for 
several  minutes.  I  well  remember, 
we  rushed  through  the  dark  and  black- 
ening water  ;  our  little  craft  more  than 
hidf  filled,  the  oars  floating  off  to  lee- 
ward, and  we  ourselves  kneeling  on 
the  bottom  planks  for  safetv.  Roll 
after  roll  of  loud  thunder  broke  as  it 
were  just  above  our  heads,  while,  in 
the  swift  dashing  rain  that  seemed  to 
hiss  around  us,  every  object  was  hidden 
and  even  the  other  boat  was  lost  to  our 
view.  The  two  poor  fellows  I  shall 
never  forget  their  expression ;  one,  a 
devout  Catholic,  had  placed  a  little 
leaden  image  of  a  saint  before  liim  in 
the  bow,  and  implored  its  intercession 
with  a  torturing  agony  of  suspense  that 
wrung  my  very  heart — the  other  appa- 
rently less  alive  to  such  consolations  as 
his  church  afforded,  remained  with  his 
hands  clasped,  his  mouth  compressed, 
his  brows  knitted,  and  his  dark  eyes 
bent  upon  me,  with  the  fierce  hatred 
of  a  deadly  enemy — his  eyes  were 
sunken  and  bloodshot,  and  all  told  of 
acme  dreadful  conflict  within — the  wild 


ferocity  of  his  look  fascinated  my  gaze, 
and  amid  all  the  terrors  of  the  scene  I 
could  not  look  from  him.  As  I  gazed, 
a  second  and  more  awful  squall  struck 
the  boat,  the  mast  l>ent  over,  and  with 
a  loud  report  like  a  pistol  shot,  smashed 
at  the  thwart,  and  fell  over,  trailing 
the  sail  along  the  milky  sea  behind  us  ; 
meanwhile  the  water  rushed  clean  over 
us,  and  the  boat  seemed  settling.  At 
this  dreadful  moment  the  sailor's  eye 
was  bent  upon  me,  his  lips  parted,  and 
he  muttered,  as  if  to  himself,  "  this  it 
b  to  go  to  sea  with  a  murderer."  Oh 
God  1  the  affony  of  that  moment — ^the 
heartfelt  and  accusing  conscience,  that 
I  was  judged  and  doomed,  that  the 
brand  of  Cain  was  upon  my.brow,  that 
my  fellow  men  had  ceased  for  ever  to 
regard  me  as  a  brother,  that  I  was  an 
outcast  and  a  wanderer  for  ever.  I 
bent  forward  till  my  forehead  fell  upon 
my  knees,  and  wept.  Meanwhile  the 
boat  flew  through  the  water,  and  Con- 
sidine, who  alone  among  us  seemed  not 
to  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  imship- 
ped  the  mast,  and  sent  it  overboard. 
The  storm  now  began  to  abate,  and  as 
the  black  mass  of  cloud  broke  from 
around  us,  we  beheld  the  other  boat 
also  dismasted,  far  behind  us,  while  all 
on  board  of  her  were  employed  in 
baling  out  the  water,  with  which  she 
seemed  almost  sinking.  The  curtain 
of  mist  that  had  hidden  us  from  each 
other,  no  sooner  broke,  than  they  ceased 
their  labours  for  a  moment  and  looking 
towards  us,  burst  forth  into  a  yell,  so 
wild,  so  savage  and  so  dreadnd,  my 
very  heart  quailed  as  its  cadence  fell 
upon  my  ear. 

"  Safe,  my  boy,"  said  Considine, 
clapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  as  he 
steered  the  boat  forth  from  its  narrow 
path  of  danger,  and  once  more  reached 
the  broad  Shannon  ;  ''  safe,  Charley, 
tho'  weVe  had  a  brush  for  it."  In  a 
minute  more  we  reached  the  land,  and 
drawing  our  gallant  little  craft  on 
shore,  set  out  for  O'Malley  Castle. 


CHAPTER  IX.^-THB  RETURN. 


0*Malley  Castle  lay  about  four  miles 
from  the  spot  we  landed  at,  and  thither 
accorihngly  we  bent  our  steps  without 
loss  of  time.  We  had  not,  however, 
proceeded  far  when,  before  us  on  the 
road,  we  perceived  a  mixed  assemblage 
of  horse  and  foot,  hurrjing  along  at  a 


tremendous  rate — the  mob,  which 
consisted  of  some  hundred  country 
people,  were  armed  with  sticks,  scythes, 
and  pitchforks,  and  although  not 
preserving  any  very  military  aspect  in 
their  order  of  maxeVv,  v(«t^%\^^^^Qi<c«:» 
qmte  f ormida^Ye  eiskoxx^  V^  isAkA.  x^^ 
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call  a  halt,  and  deliberate  upon  what 
we  were  to  do. 

**  They've  out-flanked  us,  Charley," 
said  Considine ;  ^^  however,  all  is  not 
yet  lost ;  but  see,  they've  got  sight  of 
us — here  they  come." 

At  these  words,  the  vast  mass  before 
us  came  pouring  along,  splashing  the 
mud  on  every  side,  and  huzzaing  like 
Indians.  In  the  front  ran  a  bare-legged 
boy,  waving  his  cap  to  encourage  the 
rest  who  followed  him,  at  about  fifty 
yards  behind. 

"  Leave  that  fellow  for  me,"  said  the 
Count,  coolly,  examining  the  lock  of 
his  pistol ;  ''  Fll  pick  him  out,  and 
load  agiun  in  time  for  his  friends* 
arrival.  Charley,  is  that  a  gentleman 
I  see  far  back  in  the  crowd  ?-r-yes,  to 
be  sure  it  is ;  he's  on  a  lai*ge  horse^ 
now  he's  pressing  forward,  so  let — no 
— oh — aye — it*s  Godfrey  O'Malley 
himself,  and  these  are  our  own  people.'* 
Scarcely  were  the  words  out  when  a 
tremendous  cheer  arose  from  the 
multitude,  who  recognising  us  at  the 
same  instant,  sprung  from  their  horses 
and  ran  forward  to  welcome  us. 
Among  the  foremost  was  the  scarecrow 
leader,  whom  I  at  once  perceived  to  be 
the  poor  Patsey,  who  escaping  in  the 
morning,  had  returned  at  full  speed  to 
O'Malley  Castle,  and  raised  the  whole 
country  to  my  rescue.  Before  1  could 
address  one  word  to  my  faithful 
followers,  I  was  in  my  uncle  s  arms. 

"  Safe,  my  boy,  quite  safe  ?" 

"  Quite  safe,  sir." 

"  No  scratch  anywhere  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  a  hat  the  worse,  sir," 
said  I,  showing  the  two  bullet  holes  in 
my  head-piece. 

His  lip  quivered  as  he  turned  and 
whispered  something  into  Considine's 
ear  which  I  heard  not ;  but  the  Count's 
reply  was,  *'  devil  a  bit,  &3  cool  as  you 
see  nim  this  minute.*' 

"  And  Bodkin,  what  of  him?" 

"  This  day's  work  's  his  last,*'  siud 
Considine ;  "  the  ball  entered  here  ; 
but  come  along,  Godfrey,  Charley's 
new  at  this  kind  of  thing,  and  we  had 
better  discuss  matters  in  the  house." 

Half-an-hour's  brisk  trot,  for  we 
were  soon  supplied  with  horses,  brought 
us  back  to  the  Castle,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  our  cortege,  who 
had  been  promised  a  scrimm<ige,  and 
went  back  in  very  ill  humour  at  the 
breach  of  contract. 
The  breakfast-room}  «a  ^^  eulcte^ 


was  fiUed  with  my  uncle's  supporters, 
all  busily  engaged  over  poll-books  and 
booth-tallies,  in  preparation  for  the 
eventful  day  of  battle.  These,  however, 
were  immediately  thrown  aside  to 
hasten  round  me,  and  inquire  all  the 
details  of  my  duel.  Considine,  happily 
for  me,  however,  assumed  all  the 
dignity  of  historian,  and  recounted  the 
events  of  the  morning,  so  much  to  my 
honour  and  glory — that  I  who  only  a 
little  before  felt  crushed  and  bowed 
down  by  the  misery  of  my  late  duel- 
began,  amid  the  warm  congratulations 
and  eulogiums  about  me,  to  think  I 
was  no  small  hero ;  and,  in  fact,  some- 
thing very  much  resembling  **  the  Man 
for  Gal  way.**  To'.this  feeling,  a  circum- 
stance that  followed  assisted  in  contri- 
buting :  while  we  were  eagerly  discuss- 
ing the  various  results  to  arise  from  the 
meeting,  a  horse  galloped  rapidly  to  the 
door,  and  a  loud  voice  called  oat,  ^  I 
can't  get  off,  but  tell  him  to  come 
here;"  we  rushed  out  and  beheld 
Captain  Malowney,  the  second  of  Mr. 
Bodkin,  covered  with  mud  fr^m  bead 
to  foot,  and  his  horse  reeking  with 
foam  and  sweat.  **  I  am  hurrying  on 
to  Athlone  for  another  doctor,  but  Fve 
called  to  tell  you  that  the  wound  is  not 
supposed  to  be  mortal — he  may  recover 
yet."  Without  waiting  for  another 
word,  he  dashed  spurs  into  his  nag  and 
rattled  down  the  avenue  at  full  gallop. 
Mr.  Bodkin's  dearest  friend  on  earth 
could  not  have  received  the  intelligence 
with  more  delight,  and  I  now  began  to 
listen  to  the  congratulations  of  my 
friends  with  a  more  tranquil  spirit 
My  uncle,  too,  seemed  mucn  reheved 
by  the  information,  and  heard  with 
great  good  temper  my  narrative  of  the 
few  days  at  "  Gurt-na^morra."  "So 
then,**  said  he,  as  I  concluded,  ''my 
opponent  is  at  least  a  gentleman,  that 
is  a  comfort.** 

"Sir  George  Dashwood,**  said  I, 
''  from  all  I  have  seen,  is  a  remarkably 
nice  person,  and  I  am  certain  you  will 
meet  with  only  the  fair  and  Intimate 
opposition  of  an  opposing  candidate  in 
him — no  mean  or  unmanly  subterfuge.*' 

"  All  right,  Charley ;  well  now, 
your  affair  of  this  morning  must  keep 
you  quiet  here  for  a  few  days,  come 
what  will ;  by  Monday  next,  when  the 
election  takes  place.  Bodkin's  fate  will 
be  pretty  clear,  one  way  or  the  other, 
wA  \l  \sA.\.\£c%  ^  well,  you  can  come 
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with  Considine  to  take  you  over  to  the 
continent  for  a  year  or  so  ;  hut  we*ll 
discuss  all  this  in  the  evening.  Now^ 
I  must  start  on  a  canvass.  Boyle 
expects  to  meet  you  at  dinner  to-day, 
he  is  coming  from  Athlone  on  purpose. 
Now,  gfoodlye." 

When  my  unde  had  gone  I  sank  into 
a  chair  and  fell  into  a  musing  fit  over 
all  the  changes  a  few  hours  had 
wrought  in  me.  From  a  mere  boy, 
whose  most  serious  employment  was 
stocking  the  house  with  game,  or  in- 
specting  the  kennel,  I  had  sprung  at 
once  into  man*s  estate,  was  compli- 
mented fbr  my  coolness,  praised  for 
my  prowess,  Uuided  for  my  discretion, 
by  those  my  seniors  by  nearly  half  a 
century ;  tuked  to  in  a  tone  of  confi- 
dential intimacy  by  my  uncle,  and,  in  a 
word,  treated  in  all  respects  as  an 
equal— and  such  was  all  the  work  of  a 
few  hours.  But  so  it  is,  the  eras  in 
life  are  separated  by  a  narrow  boun- 
dary ;  some  trifling  accident,  some 
casual  rencontre  impels  us  across 
the  Rubicon,  and  we  pass  from  infancy 
to  youth — from  youth  to  manhood — . 
from  manhood  to  age — less  by  the  slow 
and  imperceptible  step  of  time,  than  bv 
some  one  decisive  act  or  passion,  which 
occurring  at  a  critical  moment,  elicits 
a  long  latent  feeling,  and  impresses  our 
enstence  ^th  a  colour  that  tinges  it 
for  many  a  year  long.  As  for  me,  I 
had  cut  the  tie  which  bound  me  to  the 
careless  gaiety  of  boyhood,  with  a  rude 
gash— in  three  short  days  I  had  fallen 
deeply,  desperatelv  in  love,  and  had 
wounded,  if  not  killed,  an  antagonist  in 
a  duel.  As  I  meditated  on  these  things, 
I  was  aroused  by  the  noise  of  horses' 
feet  upon  the  yard  beneath — I  opened 
the  window,  and  beheld  no  less  a  person 
than  Captain  Hammersley,  he  was 
handing  a  card  to  a  servant,  which  he 
was  accompanying  bv  a  verbal  message ; 
the  impression  of  something  like 
hostility,  on  the  part  of  the  Captain, 
bad  never  left  my  mind,  and  I  hastened 
down  stairs  just  in  time  to  catch  him 
as  he  turned  from  the  door. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  O'MaUey,"  said  he,  in  a 
most  courteous  tone,  ^Hhey  told  me 
you  were  not  at  home." 

I  apologized  for  the  blunder,  and 
begged  of  him  to  alight  and  come  in. 


**  I  thank  you  very  much ;  but,  in 
fact,  my  hours  are  now  numbered  here, 
I  have  just  received  an  order  to  join 
my  regiment ;  we  have  been  ordered 
for  service,  and  Sir  George  has  most 
kindly  permitted  my  giving  up  my  staff 
appointment.  I  could  not,  however, 
leave  the  country  without  shaking 
hands  with  you.  I  owe  you  a  lesson 
in  horsemanship,  and  Tm  onlv  sorry 
that  we  are  not  to  have  another  day 
together." 

"  Then,  you  are  going  out  to  the 
Peninsula  ?"  said  I. 

"  Why,  we  hope  so ;  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  they  say,  is  in  great  want  of 
cavalry,  and  we  are  in  scarcely  less  of 
something  to  do.  Tm  sorry  you  are 
not  coming  with  us." 

"  Would  to  heaven  I  was,"  sud  I, 
with  an  earnestness  that  almost  made 
my  brain  start. 

"  Then,  why  not  ?" 

*'  Unfortunately  I  am  peculiarly 
situated — my  worthy  uncle,  who  is  all 
to  me  in  this  world,  would  be  quite 
alone  if  I  were  to  leave  him,  and 
although  he  has  never  said  so,  I  know 
he  dreads  the  possibility  of  my  suggest- 
ing such  a  thing  to  him,  so  that  between 
his  fears  and  mine  the  matter  is  never 
broached  by  either  party,  nor  do  I 
think  ever  can  be." 

"  Devilish  hard — but  I  believe  you 
are  right;  something,  however,  may 
turn  up  yet  to  alter  his  mind,  and  if  so, 
and  if  you  do  take  to  dragooning,  don't 
forget  that  George  Hammersley  will  be 
always  most  delighted  to  meet  you,  and 
so  good  bye,  O'Malley,  good  bye." 

He  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  was 
already  some  paces  off  when  he  returned 
to  my  sfde,  and  added  in  a  lower  tons 
of  voice — 

"  I  ought  to  mention  to  you  that 
there  has  been  much  discussion  on  your 
affair  at  Blake*s  table,  and  only  one 
opinion  on  the  matter  among  all  parties 
— that  you  acted  perfectly  right.  Sir 
George  Dashwood,  no  mean  judge  of 
such  things,  quite  approves  of  your 
conduct,  and  I  believe  wishes  you  to 
know  as  much^  and  qow>  once  more* 
good-bye." 
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CHAPTBR   X. — THB  ELECTION. 


The  important  morning  at  length  ar- 
rived, and,  as  I  looked  from  my  bed- 
room window  at  day-break,  the  crowd 
of  carriages  of  all  sorts  and  shapes, 
decorated  with  banners  and  placards, 
the  incessant  bustle,  the  hurrying  hiiher 
and  thither,  the  cheering  as  each  new 
detachment  of  voters  came  up,  mounted 
on  jaunting-cars  or  on  horses,  whose 
whole  caparison  consisted  in  a  straw 
rope  for  a  bridle,  and  a  saddle  of  the 
same  frail  material,  all  informed  me 
that  the  election  day  was  come.  I 
lost  no  further  time,  but  proceeded  to 
dress  with  all  possible  despatch. 
When  I  appeared  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  it  was  already  filled  with  some 
seventy  or  eighty  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  mingled  confusedly  together, 
and  enjoying  the  hospitable  fare  of  my 
uncle's  house,  while  they  discussed  all 
the  details  and  prospects  of  the  elec- 
tion. In  the  hall,  the  library,  the  large 
drawing-room  too,  similar  parties  were 
also  assembled ;  and,  as  new  comers 
arrived,  the  servants  were  busy  in 
preparing  tables  before  the  door  and 
up  the  large  terrace  that  ran  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  Nothing  could 
be  more  amusing  than  the  incongruous 
mixture  of  the  guests,  who,  with  every 
variety  of  eatable  that  chance  or  inclina- 
tion provided,  were  thus  thrown  into 
close  contact,  having  only  this  in  com- 
mon, the  success  of  the  cause  they 
were  engaged  in.  Here  was  the  old 
Galway  squire,  with  an  ancestry  that 
reached  to  Noah,  sitting  side  by  side 
with  the  poor  cottier,  whose  whole 
earthly  possession  was  what,  in  Irish 
phrase,  is  called  a  **  potato  i^arden,*' 
meaning  the  exactly  smallest  possible 
patch  of  ground  out  of  which  a  very 
Indian-rubber  conscience  could  pre- 
sume to  vote.  Here  sat  the  old,  simple- 
minded,  farmer-like  man,  in  clo^e  con- 
versation with  a  little,  white-foreheaded, 
keen-eyed  personage,  in  a  black  coat 
and  eye-glass — a  Hash  attorney  from 
Dublin,  learned  in  flaws  of  the  registry, 
and  deep  in  the  subtleties  of  election 
law.  There  was  an  Athlone  horse- 
dealer,  whose  habitual  daily  practices 
in  imposing  the  halt,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind,  upon  the  unsuspecting, 
for  beasts  of  blood  and  mettle,  well 
qualified  for  the  trickery  of  a  county 
contest.     Then  there  vrete  ftco\e&  o^ 


squireen  gentry,  easily  recognised  oi 
common  occasions  by  a  green  eost 
with  brass  buttons,  dirty  cords,  and 
dirtier  top-boots,  a  lash  whip,  and  a  hal^ 
bred  foz-liound — but  now,  fresh  washed 
for  the  day,  they  presented  somethisf 
of  the  appearance  of  a  swell  mob,  a(t 
justed  to  the  meridian  of  Galway.  A 
mass  of  frize-coated,  brown-foced,  bul- 
let-headed peasantry  filling  up  the  laift 
spaces,  dotted  here  and  there  with  s 
sleek,  roguish-eyed  priest,  or  some  low 
electioneering  agent,  detailing,  for  tbs 
amusement  of  the  company,  some  of 
those  cunning  practioea  of  former  line^ 
which,  if  known  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties, would,  in  all  likelihood,  cause  tbt 
talented  narrator  to  be  improving  tbt 
soil  of  Syduey,  or  fishing  on  the  baaki 
of  the  Swan  River :  while,  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  each  table,  sat  some  persoosi 
friend  of  my  uncle,  whose  ready  toogHb 
and  still  readier  pistol,  made  him  a 
personage  of  some  conseauence^  not 
more  to  his  own  people,  tnan  to  tbs 
enemy.  While  of  such  materiel  wets 
the  company,  the  fare  before  them  wai 
no  less  varied.  Here,  some  rubicnod 
squire  was  deep  in  amalgamating  the 
contents  of  a  venison  pasty,  with  sone 
of  Sneyd*s  oldest  claret ;  his  neighboar, 
less  ambitious,  and  less  erudite  u  suck 
matters,  wasdcvourii^g  rashers  of  twcon, 
with  liberal  potations  of  poteen  ;  then; 
some  pale-cheeked  soion  of  the  Uv, 
with  all  the  dust  of  the  Fourt  Courts 
in  his  throat,  was  sipping  his  humble 
beverage  of  black  tea,  beside  four  stordy 
cattle-dealers  from  Ballinasloe,  vbo 
were  discussing  hot  whiskey  punch 
and  spoieaion,  (boiled  beef^  at  the 
very  primitive  hour  of  eignt  in  the 
morning.  Amid  the  clank  of  deosa* 
ters,  the  crash  of  knives  and  platei^ 
the  jingling  of  glasses,  the  laughter 
and  voices  of  the  guests  were  aodiblf 
increasing,  and  the  various  modes  « 
**  running  a  buck,"  {AngHcet  substi- 
tuting a  vote,)  or  hunting  a  badger, 
were  talked  over  on  all  sides,  while 
the  price  of  a  **  veal,"  (a  cal()  or  a 
voter  was  disputed  with  all  the  eneigy 
of  debate. 

Refusing  many  an  offered  place,  I 
went  through  the  different  rooms  ia 
search  of  Considine,  to  whom  circum- 
stances of  late  had  somehow  greatly 
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**  Here,  Charley,*  cried  a  voice  I 
was  well  familiar  with,  "here's  a  place 
Tve  been  keeping  for  you." 

"Ah,  Sir  Harry,  how  do  you  do. 
Any  of  that  grouse-pie  to  spare  ?" 

**  Abundance,  my  boy  ;  but  Vm  afraid 
I  can*t  say  as  much  for  the  liquor.  I 
have  been  shouting  for  claret  this  half- 
hour  in  Tain.  Do  get  us  some  nutri- 
ment down  here,  and  the  Lord  will 
reward  you.  What  a  pity  it  is,**  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone  to  his  neighbour, 
**  what  a  pity  a  quart  bottle  won't  hold 
a  quart;  but  I'll  bring  it  before  the 
House  one  of  these  days." 

That  he  kept  his  word  in  this  respect, 
a  motion  on  the  books  of  the  honorable 
house  will  bear  me  witness. 

*'  Is  this  it  ?**  said  he,  turning  towards 
a  farmer-like  old  man,  who  had  put 
some  aoestion  to  him  across  the  table, 
**is  it  the  apple-pie  you'll  have?" 

**  Many  thanks  to  your  honor — Vd 
like  It  av  it  was  wholesome." 

''And  why  shouldn't  it  be  whole- 
•ome  ?"  said  Sir  Harry. 

<*  Troth,  then,  myself  does  not  know ; 
but  my  father,  I  heerd  tell,  died  of  an 
apple -plezy,  and  I'm  afeerd  of  it." 

I  at  length  found  Considine,  and 
learned  that  as  a  very  good  account 
of  Bodkin  had  arrived,  there  was  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  proceed  to 
the  hustings ;  but  I  was  secretly  charged 
not  to  take  any  prominent  part  in  the 
day's  proceedings.  My  uncle  I  only 
flaw  for  an  instant — he  begged  roe  to 
be  careful,  avoid  all  scrapes,  and  not 
to  quit  Considine.  It  was  past  ten 
o'clock  when  our  formidable  procession 
got  under  way,  and  headed  towards 
the  town  of  Gal  way.  The  road  was 
ibr  miles  crowded  with  our  followers  ; 
banners  flying  and  music  playing,  we 
preeented  something  of  the  spectacle 
of  m  very  ragged  army  on  its  march. 
At  every  cross-road  a  mountain-path 
reinforcement  awaited  us,  and,  as  we 
wended  along,  our  numbers  were  mo- 
mentarily increasing  ;  here  and  there 
along  the  line,  some  energetic,  and 
not  over-sober  adherent  was  regaling 
his  auditory  with  a  speech  in  laudation 
of  the  O'Malleys,  since  the  days  of 
Moses  ;  and  more  than  one  priest  was 
heard  threatening  the  terrors  of  his 
church  in  aid  of  a  cause  to  whose 
floccess  he  was  pledged  and  bound. 
I  rode  beside  the  Count,  who,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  choice  spirits, 
recounted  the  various  happy  inventions 
1^  wbicb  be  bad  oa  diren  oecasionf, 


substituted  a  personal  quarrel  for  a  con- 
test ;  Boyle  also  contributed  his  share 
of  election  anecdote,  and  one  incident 
he  related,  which,  I  remember,  amused 
me  much  at  the  time. 

"Do  you  remember  Billy  Calvert 
that  came  down  to  contest  Kilkenny  ?** 
inquired  Sir  Harry. 

"  What  I  ever  forget  him  ?**  said 
Considine,  "with  his  well-powdered 
wig,  and  his  hessians.  There  never 
was  his  equal  for  lace  ruffles  nor  rings." 

"You  never  heard,  maybe,  how  he 
lost  the  election  ?" 

"  He  resigned,  I  believe,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort." 

"  No,  no,"  said  another,  "he  never 
came  forward  at  all ;  there's  some 
secret  in  it,  for  Tom  Butler  was 
elected  without  a  contest." 

"  Jack,  ril  tell  you  how  it  happened 
—I  was  on  my  way  up  from  Cork, 
having  finished  my  own  business,  and 
just  carried  the  day,  not  without  a 
push  for  it;  when  we  reached — (Lady 
Mary  was  with  me) — when  we  reached 
Kilkenny,  the  night  before  the  election. 
I  was  not  ten  minutes  in  town  till 
Butler  heard  of  it,  and  sent  off  express 
to  see  me ;  I  was  at  my  dinner  when 
the  messenger  came,  and  promised  to 
go  over  when  I'd  done ;  but  faith  Tom 
didn't  wait,  but  came  rushing  up  stairs 
himself,  and  dashed  into  the  room  in 
the  greatest  hurry. 

"  *  Harry,'  says  he,  *  I'm  done  for  ; 
the  corporation  of  free  smiths,  that  were 
always  above  bribery,  having  voted  for 
myself  and  my  father  before,  for  four 
pound  ten  a  man,  won't  come  forward 
under  six  guineas  and  whiskey.  Calvert 
has  the  money — they  know  it.  The 
devil  a  farthins^  we  have,  and  we've 
been  paying  all  our  fellows  that  can't 
read  in  Hennesy's  notes,  and  you  know 
the  bank's  broke  this  three  weeks.' 

"  On  he  went,  giving  me  a  most 
disastrous  picture  of  his  cause,  and 
concluded  by  asking  if  I  could  suggest 
any  thing  under  the  circumstances. 

"  *  You  couldn't  get  a  decent  mob 
and  clear  the  poll  ?' 

" '  I  am  afraid  not,'  said  he,  despond- 
ingly. 

"*Then  I  don't  see  what's  to  be 
done  :  if  you  can't  pick  a  fight  with 
himself — will  he  go  out?* 

"  *  Lord  knows ;   they  say  he's  so 
afraid  of  that,  that  it  haa  ^T^^«tXft\ 
him  coming  down  \\\\  V^^  '^w^  ^"^^  % 
but  he  it  unvtd  noif  \  \ift  twaR.  >si 
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the  evening,  and  is  stopping  at  Walsh*8» 
in  Patrick-street.' 

**  *  Then  V\\  see  what  can  be  done/ 
•aid  I. 

'<*  Is  that  Calvert,  the  little  man  that 
blushes  when  the  Lady  Lieutenant 
speaks  to  him  ?'  said  Lady  Mary. 

"  *  The  very  man.' 

•*  *  Would  it  be  of  any  use  to»  you  if 
he  could  not  come  on  the  hustings  to- 
morrow ?'  said  she  again. 

«***Twould  gain  us  the  day — half 
the  voters  don't  believe  he*s  here  at 
all,  and  his  chief  agent  cheated  all  the 
people  at  the  last  election  ;  and  if 
Calvert  didn't  appear,  he  wouldn't  have 
ten  votes  to  register.  But  why  do  you 
ask?' 

"«  Why,  that  if  you  like,  I'll  bet  you 
a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings  he  shan't 
show.* 

**  *  Done,'  said  Butler,  *  and  I  promise 
a  necklace  into  the  bargain  if  you  win. 
But  I'm  afraid  you're  only  quizzing 
me.* 

**'  Here*s  my  hand  on  it,'  said  she ; 
*  and  now  let's  talk  of  something  else.' 

**  As  Lady  Boyle  never  asked  my 
assistance,  and  as  I  knew  she  was  verv 
well  able  to  perform  whatever  she 
undertook,  you  may  be  sure  I  gave 
mvself  very  little  trouble  about  the 
whole  affair ;  and  when  they  came,  I 
went  off  to  breakfast  with  Tom's  com- 
mittee, not  knowing  anything  that  was 
to  be  done. 

"Calvert  had  given  orders  that  he 
was  to  be  called  at  eight  o'clock  ;  and 
Bo,  a  few  minutes  before  that  time,  a 
gentle  knock  came  to  the  door.  '  Come 
in,*  said  he,  thinking  it  was  the  waiter, 
and  covering  himself  up  in  the  clothes, 
for  he  was  the  most  bashful  creature 
ever  was  seen — '  come  in.' 

'*  The  door  opened,  and  what  was 
his  horror  to  find,  that  a  lady  entered 
in  her  dressing-gown,  her  hair  on  her 
shoulders,  very  much  tossed  and  di- 
shevelled. The  moment  she  came  in 
she  closed  the  door  and  locked  it,  and 
then  sat  leisurely  down  upon  a  chair. 

'*  Billy's  teeth  chattered,  and  his 
limbs  trembled,  for  this  was  an  ad- 
venture of  4  verv  novel  kind  for  him. 
At  last  he  took  courage  to  speak — *  I 
am  afraid,  madam,'  said  he,  *  that  you 
are  under  some  unhappy  mistake,  and 
that  you  suppose  this  chamber  is        ■* 

"•Mr.  Calvert's,' said  the  lady,  with 
a  solemn  voice,  '  is  it  not  ?' 

** '  Yes,  madam,  I  am  that  persion.' 

<*  <  Thank  God/  said  the  lady,  with 


a  very  impressive  tone,  'here  I  am 
safe.' 

**  Billy  grew  very  much  puzzled  at 
these  words,  but  honing  that  by  hu 
silence  the  lady  would  proceed  to  some 
explanation,  he  said  no  more.  She, 
however,  seemed  to  think  that  nothing 
further  was  necessary ,  and  sat  still 
and  motionless,  with  her  hands  before 
her,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  Billy. 

"  *  You  seem  to  forget  me,  sir.*  atid 
she,  with  a  faint  smile. 

**  *  I  do,  indeed,  madam  ;  the  half 
light,  the  novelty  of  your  costume,  aad 
the  strangeness  of  the  circumstanoi 
altogether,  must  plead  for  me,  if  I 
appear  rude  enough.' 

'*'  I  am  Lady  Mary  Boyle,'  sud  she. 

« <  I  do  remember  you,  madam.  Bat 
may  I  ask—* 

**  <  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  yon  would 
ask ;  you  would  say,  why  are  jou  here? 
-—how  comes  it  that  you  haTc  so  fiff 
outstepped  the  propriety  of  which  yoor 
whole  life  is  an  example,  that  aJoae 
at  such  a  time,  you  appear  in  tht 
chamber  of  a  man  whose  character  for 
gallantry        ' 

"  *  Oh !  indeed,  indeed,  my  Itdy, 
nothing  of  the  kind.' 

"*Ah,  alas!  how  poor  defenceieif 
women  learn  too  late  ;  how  constantly 
associated  is  the  retiring  modcsiy 
which  denies,  with  the  pleasing  powers 
which  ensures  success—^* 

"  Here  she  sobbed,  Billy  blushed,  sad 
the  clock  struck  nine. 

*"  May  I,  then,  beg,  madam " 

*•*  Yes,  yes,  you  shall  hear  it  all ;  bat 
my  poor  scattered  faculties  will  not  be 
the  clearer  by  your  hurrying  me  ;  yoa 
know,  perhaps,'  continued  she,  *that  m? 
maiden  name  was  Rogers' — he  of  the 
blankets  bowed,  and  she  resumed^ 
*  it  is  now  eighteen  years  since,  that 
a  youn^,  unsuspecting,  fond  creature, 
reared  in  all  the  care  and  fondness  of 
doting  parents,  tempted  her  first  step 
in  life,  and  trusted  her  fate  to  another's 
keeping.  I  am  that  unhappy  person— 
the  other — ^that  monster  in  human  guit^ 
that  smiled  but  to  betray,  that  won  bst 
to  ruin  and  destroy — is  he  whom  yoa 
know  as  Sir  Harry  Boyle.' 

'*  Here  she  sobbed  for  some  minute!^ 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  resumed  her  narra- 
tive, beginning  at  the  period  of  her 
marriage — detailed  a  number  of  circam- 
stances,  in  which  poor  Calvert,  in  sll 
his  anxiety  to  come  au  fond  at  mat- 
ters, could  never  perceive  bore  opoa 
the  question  in  any  way ;  but  as  she 
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recounted  them  all  with  g^reat  force 
and  precision,  entreating  him  to  bear 
in  mind  certain  circumstances  to  which 
she  should  recur  by-and-by,  his  atten* 
tion  was  kept  on  the  stretch,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  clock  struck  ten, 
that  he  was  fully  aware  how  his  morn- 
ing was  passing,  and  what  surmises 
his  absence  might  originate. 

**  *  May  I  interrupt  you  fur  a  mo- 
ment, dear  madam? — was  it  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  which  stiuck  last  ?' 

** '  How  should  I  know  ?'  said  she, 
frantically.  '  What  are  hours  and 
minutes  to  her  who  has  passed  long 
years  of  misery  7 

•*•  Very  true,  very  true,'  replied  he, 
timidly,  and  rather  fearing  for  the 
intellects  of  bis  fail' companion. 

''She  continued— —The  narrative, 
however,  so  far  from  becoming  clearer, 
p^w  gradually  more  confused  and 
intricate;  and  as  frequent  references 
were  made  by  the  lady  to  some  pre- 
tIous  statement,  Calvert  was  more  than 
once  rebuked  for  forgetfuloess  and  in- 
attention, where,  in  reality,  nothing  less 
than  short-hand  could  have  borne  him 
through. 

"  *  Was  it  in  ninety 4hree,  I  said 
that  Sir  Harry  left  me  at  Tuam  Y 

**  *  Upon  my  life,  madam,  I  am  afraid 
to  mver ;  but  it  strikes  me        ■* 

"  *  Gracious  powers  I  and  this  is  he 
whom  I  fondly  trusted  to  make  the 
depository  of  my  woes — cruel,  cruel 
man.' 

"  Here  she  sobbed  considerably  for 
several  minutes,  and  spoke  not. 

*•  ^  loud  cheer  of  *  Butler  for  ever,' 
from  the  mob  without,  now  burst  upon 
their  heariug,  and  recalled  poor  Calvert 
at  once  to  the  thought,  that  the  hours 
were  speeding  fast,  and  no  prospect 
of  the  everlasting  tale  coming  to  an 
end. 

** '  I  am  deeply,  most  deeply  grieved, 
my  dear  madam,'  said  the  little  man, 
sitting  up  in  a  pyramid  of  blankets, 
*  but  luHirs,  minutes,  are  most  precious 
to  me  this  morning.  1  am  about  to 
be  proposed  as  member  for  Kilkenny.' 

**  At  these  words,  the  lady  straight- 
ened her  figure  out,  threw  her  arms 
at  either  side,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of 
Uughter,  which  poor  Calvert  knew  at 
once  to  be  hysterics.  Here  was  a  pretty 
ntuation ;  the  bell-rope  lay  against  the 
opposite  wall,  and,  even  if  it  did  not, 
would  he  be  exactly  warranted  in 
pulling  it. 

'"May  the  devil  and  all  bis  angels 


take  Sir  Harry  Boyle,  and  his  whole 
connection,  to  the  fifth  generation/ 
was  his  sincere  prayer,  as  he  sat  like 
a  Cliincse  juggler  under  his  canopy. 

"  At    length   the    violence    of    the 

Earoxysm  seemed  to  subside — the  sobs 
ecame  less  frequent — the  kicking  less 
forcible,  and  the  lady's  eyes  closed, 
and  she- appeared  to  have  fallen  asleep. 

**  *  Now  is  the  moment,'  said  Billy, 
'if  I  could  only  get  as  far  as  my 
dressing-gown.' 

**  So  saying,  he  worked  himself  down 
noiselessly  to  the  foot  of  his  bed,  looked 
fixedly  at  the  fallen  lids  of  the  sleeping 
lady,  and  essayed  one  leg  from  the 
blankets. 

'* '  Now  or  never,'  said  he,  pushing 
aside  the  curtain,  and  preparing  for  a 
spring. 

**  One  more  look  he  cast  at  his 
companion,  and  then  leaped  forth ; 
but  just  as  he  lit  upon  the  floor,  she 
again  aroused  herself,  screaming  with 
horror.  Billy  fell  upon  the  bed,  and, 
rolling  himself  in  the  bed-clothes,  vowed 
never  to  rise  again  till  she  was  out  of 
the  visible  horizon. 

"'What  is  all  this?  what  do  you 
mean,  sir?'  said  the  lady,  reddening 
with  indignation. 

**  *  Nothing,  upon  my  soul,  madam- 
it  was  only  my  dressing-gown !' 

•♦ '  Your  dressing-gown  !'  said  she, 
with  an  emphasis  worthy  of  Siddons  : 

*  a  likely  story  for  Sir  Harry  to  believe, 
sir  ;  fie,  fie,  sir.' 

"  This  last  allusion  seemed  a  settler, 
for  the  luckless  Calvert  heaved  a  pro- 
found sieh,  and  sunk  down  as  if  all 
hope  had  left  him.  •  Butler  for  ever  I' 
roared  the  mob  ;  '  Calvert  for  ever !' 
cried  a  boy's  voice   from  without.— 

*  Three  groans  for  the  runaway !'  an- 
swered this  announcement,  and  a  very 
tender  inquiry  of  *  Where  is  he  ?*  was 
raised  by  some  hundred  mouths. 

** '  Madam/  said  the  almost  frantic 
listener — '  madam,  I  must  get  up  ;  I 
must  dress — I  beg  of  you  to  permit 
me.' 

*"I  have  nothing  to  refuse,  sir. 
Alas !  disdain  has  long  been  my  only- 
portion.     Get  up  if  you  will.' 

**'  But,'  said  the  astonished  man,  who 
was  well  nigh  deranged  at  the  coolness 
of  this  reply,  '  but  how  am  I  to  do  so, 
if  you  sit  there  Y 

"  *  Sorry  for  any  inconvenience  I 
may  cause  you ;  but  in  the  crowded 
state  of  Uie  hoteli  I  hope  jou  scq 
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the  impropriety  of  my  walliing  about 
the  passages  in  this  costume/ 

**  *  And,  great  God  I  madam,  why  did 
you  come  out  in  it  ?' 

*'  A  cheer  from  the  mob  prevented 
ber  reply  being  audible.  One  o*cIoclc 
tolled  out  from  the  great  bell  of  the 
cathedral. 

•*  *  There's  one  o'clock,  as  I  lire.* 

"•  *  I  heard  it,'  said  the  lady. 

**  *  The  shouts  are  increasing.  What 
is  that  I  hear  ?  Bntler  it  in.  Gracious 
mercy  I  is  the  election  OYer  ?' 


**  The  ladv  stepped  to  the  window, 
drew  aside  the  curtain,  mnd  said— 

**  *  Indeed,  it  would  appear  to,  the 
mob  are  chairing  Mr.  Butler.*  [A 
deafening  shout  burst  from  the  ttreet] 
*  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  tee  the  fmi, 
so  ril  not  detain  you  any  Ioniser.  So 
good-by,  Mr.  Calvert  t  and,  as  year 
breakfast  will  be  cold,  in  all  likeiihood, 
come  down  to  No.  4,  for  Sir  Harrt'i 
a  late  man,  and  will  be  glad  to  ••• 
you.' " 


CHAPTER  XI.— AN   ADVENTURE. 


As  thus  we  lightened  the  road  with 
chatting,  the  increasing  concourse  of 
people,  and  the  greater  throng  of  car- 
riages that  filled  the  road,  announced 
that  we  had  nearly  reached  our  des- 
tination. 

'*  Considine,"  said  my  uncle,  riding 
up  to  where  we  were,  '*  I  have  just 

fot  a  few  lines  from  Davern.  It  seems 
Kodkin's  people  are  afraid  to  come  in  ; 
they  know  wnat  they  must  expect,  and 
if  so,  more  than  half  of  that  barony  is 
lost  to  our  opponent." 

"  Then  he  has  no  chance  whatever  ?* 

**  He  never  had,  in  my  opinion,"  said 
Sir  Harry. 

"  We'll  see  soon,"  said  my  uncle, 
cheerfully,  and  rode  to  the  post. 

The  remainder  of  the  way  was  occu- 
pied in  discussing  the  various  possi- 
oilities  of  the  election,  in  which  I  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that  defeat  never 
eutered. 

In  the  goodly  days  I  speak  of,  a 
county  contest  was  a  very  different 
thing,  indeed,  from  the  tame  and  in- 
sipid farce  that  now  passes  under  that 
name  ;  where  a  briefless  barrister,  bul- 
lied by  both  sides,  sits  as  assessor — a 
few  drunken  voters — a  radical  O'Con- 
nellite  grocer — a  demagogue  priest — a 
deputy  grand  purple  something  from 
the  Trinity  College  lodge,  with  some 
half  dozen  followers,  shouting  "To  the 
devil  with  Peel,"  or  **  Down  with 
Dens,"  form  the  whole  corpt  de  ballet. 
No,  no  :  in  the  times  I  refer  to,  the 
voters  were  some  thousands  in  number, 
and  the  adverse  parties  took  the  field, 
far  less  dependent  for  success  upon 
previous  pledge  or  promise  made 
them,  than  upon  the  actual  stratagem 
of  the  day.  Each  went  forth  like  a 
general  to  battle,  BUTTounded  \>^ 
a  numerous  a&d  vratft-ckkOHiv  «\»Sr-» 


one  party  of  friends,  acting  as 
missariat,  attended  to  the  Tietoaliiiif 
of  the  voters,  that  they  obtained  a 
due,  or,  rather,  undue  allowance  of 
liquor,  and  came  properlj  drnnk  to 
the  poll — others,  again,  broke  iats 
skirmishing  parties,  and  scattered  over 
the  country — cut  off  the  enemy't  sap* 
plies — breaking  down  their  post«haisflS 
— upsetting  their  jaunting-cara— steal* 
ing  their  poll-books,  and  kidnappiig 
their  agents.  Then  there  were  seeret 
service  people,  bribing  the  enemy  and 
enticing  them  to  desert;  and,  nstly, 
there  was  a  species  of  "  aapper>aod- 
miner"  force,  who  invented  fislse  doco- 
ments,  denied  the  identity  of  the  oppo- 
site party's  people,  and,  when  bard 
Eushed,  provided  persona,  who  took 
ribes  from  the  enemy,  and  gave  evi- 
dence afterwards  on  a  petition.  Amid 
all  these  encounters  of  wit  and  ingt* 
nuity,  the  personal  friends  of  the  can- 
didate formed  a  species  of  rifle  brigads^ 
picking  out  the  enemy's  officers,  sad 
doing  sore  damage  to  their  tactics,  by 
shooting  a  proposer,  or  wounding  a 
seconder — a  considerable  portion  of 
every  leading  agent's  fee  being  ia* 
tended  as  compensation  for  the  duels 
he  might,  could,  would,  should,  or  ought 
to  fight  during  the  election.  Such,  ia 
brief,  was  a  contest  in  the  olden  tioM : 
and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideratioa, 
that  it  usually  lasted  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks — that  a  considerable  mili- 
tary force  was  always  engaged,  (for 
our  Irish  law  permits  this,)  and  which, 
when  nothing  pressing  was  doing,  was 
regularly  assailed  by  both  parties— 
that  far  more  dependence  was  placed 
in  a  bludgeon  than  a  pistol— and  that 
the  man  who  registered  a  vote  withoat 
^  <2i^0iAd.  ^ate>  was  regarded  as  a  kiad 
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idea  may  be  formed  how  much  such 
a  scene  must  have  contributed  to  the 
peace  of  the  county,  and  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  all  concerned  in  it. 

As  we  rode  along,  a  loud  cheer  from 
a  road  that  ran  parallel  to  the  one  we 
were  pursuing  attracted  our  attention, 
and  we  perci^Ted  that  the  cortege  of 
the  opposite  party  was  hastening  on  to 
the  hustings.  1  could  distinguish  the 
Blakes*  gfrls  on  horseback,  among  a 
crowd  of  officers  in  undress,  and  saw 
something  like  a  bonnet  in  the  carriage 
and  four  which  headed  the  procession, 
which  I  judged  to  be  that  of  Sir  George 
Dashwood.  My  heart  beat  stronsrly 
as  I  strained  my  eyes  to  see  if  Miss 
Dashwood  were  there ;  but  I  could 
not  discern  her,  and  it  was  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  I  reflected  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  not  meeting,  under  cir- 
cumstances when  our  feelings  and  in- 
terests were  so  completely  opposed. 
While  I  was  engaged  in  making  this 
surrey,  I  had  accidentally  dropped 
behind  my  companions — my  eyes  were 
Armly  fixed  upon  that  carriage,  and 
in  the  faint  nope  that  it  contained 
the  object  of  all  my  wishes,  1  forgot 
every  thing  else.  At  length  the  cortege 
entered  the  town,  and,  passing  beneath 
a  heavy  stone  gateway,  was  lost  to  my 
Tiew.  I  was  still  lost  in  reverie,  when 
an  under  agent  of  my  uncle  rode  up. 

*'Oh!  Master  Charles,"  said  he, 
"what's  to  be  done?  They've  for- 
gotten Mr.  Holmes  at  Woodford,  and 
we  haven't  a  carriage,  chaise,  or  even 
a  ear  left,  to  send  for  him.** 

"■Have  you  told  Mr.  Considine?" 
inquired  I. 

"  And  sure  you  know  yourself  how 
Kttle  Mr.  Considine  thinks  of  a  lawyer 
.^it's  small  comfort  he'd  give  me  if  I 
Went  to  tell  him — if  it  was  a  case  of 
pistols  or  a  bullet-mould,  he'd  ride  back 
the  whole  way  himself  for  them." 

^  Try  Sir  Harry  Boyle,  then." 

*  He's  making  a  speech  this  minute 
before  the  court-house." 

Iliis  had  sufficed  to  show  me  how 
fiir  behind  my  companions  I  had  been 
lolteting,  when  a  cheer  from  the  dis- 
tant road  again  turned  my  eyes  in  that 
direction :  it  was  the  Dashwood  car- 
riage returning  after  leaving  Sir  Qeorge 
at  the  hustings.  The  head  of  the 
britska,  before  thrown  open,  was  now 
closed,  and  I  could  not  make  out  if  any 
one  were  inside. 

"  Devil  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  agent, 
ill  AtttfTer  ta  iKme  qaeition  of  a  ftrmer 


who  rode  beside  him,  **  will  you  stand 
to  mer 

««  Troth,  to  be  sure  I  will.*; 

"  Here  goes,  then,"  said  he,' gathering 
up  his  reins,  and  turning  his  horse 
towards  the  fence  at  the  road-side, 
••  follow  me  now,  boys." 

The  order  was  well  obeyed,  for,  when 
he  had  cleared  the  ditch,  a  dozen  stout 
Country  fellows,  well  mounted,  were 
beside  him.  Away  they  went  at  a 
hunting  pace,  taking  every  leap  before 
them,  and  heading  towards  the  road 
before  us. 

Without  thinking  further  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  was  laughiug  at  the  droll  effect 
the  line  of  frize  coats  presented  as 
they  rode,  side  by  side,  over  the  stone 
walls,  when  an  observation  near  me 
aroused  my  attention. 

"  Ah,  then,  av  they  know  any  thing 
of  Jim  Finucane,  they'll  give  it  up 
peaceablv :  it's  little  he'd  think  of 
taking  tfie  coach  from  under  the  judge 
himself." 

"  What  are  they  about,  boys  ?"  said  I. 

**  Goin'  to  take  the  chaise  and  four 
forninst  ye,  yer  honor,"  said  the  man. 

I  waited  not  to  hear  more,  but  darting 
spurs  into  my  horse's  sides,  cleared  the 
fence  in  one  bound.  My  horse,  a  strong 
knit  half-bred,  was  as  fast  as  a  racer 
for  a  short  distance,  so  that  when  the 
agent  and  his  party  had  come  up  with 
the  carriage,  I  was  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  behind.  1  shouted  out  with  all 
my  might,  but  they  either  heard  not 
or  heeded  not,  for  scarcely  was  the 
first  man  over  the  fence  into  the  road, 
when  the  postillion  on  the  leader  was 
felled  to  the  ground,  and  his  place 
supplied  by  his  slayer  :  the  boy  on  the 
wheeler  shared  the  same  fate,  and  in 
an  instant,  so  well  managed  was  the 
attack,  the  carriage  was  in  possession 
of  the  assailants.  Four  stout  felloWs 
had  climbed  into  the  box  and  thd 
rumble,  and  six  others  were  climbing 
to  the  interior,  regardless  of  the  aid 
of  steps.  By  this  time  the  Dashwood 
party  had  got  the  alarm,  and  returned 
in  full  force — not,  however,  before  the 
other  had  laid  whip  to  the  horsed,  and 
set  out  in  full  gallop  ;  and  now  com- 
menced the  most  terrific  race  I  ever 
witnessed. 

The  four  carriage  horses,  which 
were  the  property  of  Sir  George^ 
were  English  thoroughbreds,  of  great 
value,  and  totally  unaccustomed  to  \.^^ 
treatment  tViey  now  ex^«t\eci^^— *»A. 
daabed  fottftxd  «X  ^  ^^n^  ^iiMX^^osm^ 
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ened  annihilation  to  the  carriage  at 
eTery  bound.  The  pursuers,  though 
well  mounted,  were  speedily  distanced, 
but  followed  at  a  pace  that  in  the  end 
was  certain  to  overtake  the  carriage. 
As  for  myself,  I  rode  on  beside  the 
road,  at  the  full  speed  of  my  horse, 
shouting,  cursing,  imploring,  execrating, 
and  beseeching  by  turns,  but  all  in  vain 
— the  yells  and  shouts  of  the  pursuers 
and  pursued  drowned  all  other  sounds, 
except  when  the  thundering  crash  of 
the  horses*  feet  rose  above  all.  The  road, 
like  most  western  Irish  roads  early  in 
the  present  century,  lay  straight  as  an  ar- 
row for  miles,  regardless  of  every  oppos- 
ing barrier ;  and  in  the  instance  in  ques- 
tion crossed  a  mountain  at  its  very  high- 
est point.  Towards  this  pinnacle  the 
pace  bad  been  tremendous  ;  but  owing 
to  the  higher  breeding  of  the  cattle,  the 
carriage  party  had  still  the  advance, 
and  when  they  reached  the  top,  they 
proclaimed  the  victory  by  a  cheer  of 
triumph  and  derision.  The  carriage 
disappeared  beneath  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  pursuers  halted,  as 
if  disposed  to  relinquish  the  chase. 

"  Come  on,  boys.  Never  give  up," 
cried  I,  springing  over  into  the  road, 
and  heading  the  party  to  which,  by 
every  right,  I  was  opposed. 

It  was  no  time  for  deliberation,  and 
they  followed  me  with  a  hearty  cheer, 
that  convinced  me  I  was  unknown. 
The  next  instant  we  were  on  the 
mountain  top,  and  beheld  the  carriage 
half  way  down  beneath  us,  still  gallop- 
ing at  full  stretch. 

"  We  have  them  now,'*  said  a  voice 
behind  me  ;  **  they'll  never  turn  Lurra 
bridge,  if  we  only  press  on." 

The  speaker  was  right.  The  road  at 
the  mountain-foot  turned  at  a  perfect 
right  angle,  and  then  crossed  lofty, 
one-arched  bridge,  over  a  mountain 
torrent  that  ran  deep  and  boisterously 
beneath.  On  we  went,  gaining  at 
every  stride,  for  the  fellows  who  rode 
postillion  well  knew  what  was  before 
them,  and  slackened  their  pace  to 
secure  a  safe  turning.  A  yell  of  vic- 
tory rose  from  the  pursuers,  but  was 
answered  by  the  others  with  a  cheer  of 
defiance.  The  space  was  now  scarce 
two  hundred  yards  between  us,  when 


the  head  of  the  britska  was  flong  down, 
and  a  figure  that  I  at  once  recogiused 
as  the  redoubted  Tim  Finacane,  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  reckless  feUovt 
in  the  country,  was  seen  standing  on 
the  seat,  holding — gracioos  heavenil 
it  was  true — holding  in  his  arms  the 
apparently  lifeless  figure  of  Miss  Daib- 
wood. 

**  Hold  in,"  shouted  the  ruffian,  with 
a  voice  that  rose  high  above  all  the 
other  sounds.  "Hold  in,  or,  by  the 
Eternal,  Fll  throw  her,  body  and  boats, 
into  the  Lurra  gash,"  for  such  was  the 
torrent  called,  that  boiled  and  foamed 
a  few  yards  before  us. 

He  had  by  this  time  got  firmlj  planted 
on  the  hind-scat,  and  held  the  droophy 
form  on  one  arm,  with  all  the  ease  of  a 
giant's  grasp. 

«*  For  the  love  of  God,"  said  I,  "  poll 
up.  I  know  him  well — he'll  do  it  to  a 
certainty  if  you  press  on.* 

'*  And  we  know  you  too,**  said  t 
ruffianly  fellow,  with  a  dark  whisker 
meeting  beneath  his  chin,  **  and  have 
some  scores  to  settle  ere  we  part       " 

But  I  heard  no  more.  With  oae 
tremendous  effort  I  dashed  my  hone 
forward.  The  carriage  turned  the 
angle  of  the  road — for  an  Instant  was 
out  of  sight — another  moment  I  was 
behind  it. 

*'  Stop,**  I  shouted,  with  a  last  effort, 
but  in  vain.  The  horses,  maddened 
and  infuriated,  sprang  forward,  and, 
heedless  of  all  efforts  to  turn  them,  the 
leaders  sprang  over  the  low  parapet 
of  the  bridge,  and  hanging  for  a  second 
by  the  traces,  fell  with  a  crash  into 
the  swollen  torrent  beneath— By  this 
time  I  was  beside  the  carriage.— >>Pinii- 
cane  hfid  now  clambered  to  the  boXt 
and,  regardless  of  the  death  and  niia 
around,  bent  upon  his  murderous  ob- 
ject, he  lifled  the  light  and  girlish  fona 
above  his  head,  bent  backwards,  as  if 
to  give  greater  impulse  to  his  eflfbi^ 
when,  twining  my  lash  around  my  wiisC 
I  levelled  my  heavy  and  loaded  buntings 
whip  at  his  head  :  the  weighted  ball  of 
lead  struck  him  exactly  beneath  his  hat; 
he  staggered,  his  hands  relaxed,  and  be 
fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The  same 
instant  I  was  felled  to  the  earth  by  a 
blow  from  behiud,  and  saw  no  more. 


CUAPTER   XII. — mCKEV   FREE. 


Nearly    three  weeks   foWoNved  tVv<&     w^%  restored  to  consdousncss.     The 
erent  1  have  just  naxxaled  eie  1  ^\u    \:\^y)  Vs  ^\Cv^\^^tvk^^^  from  what 
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hand  comioff  it  was  never  after  dia- 
coTered,  had  broaght  on  concussion 
of  the  brain,  and  for  several  days  my 
life  was  despaired  of.  As  by  slow 
steps  I  advanced  towards  recovery, 
I  learned  from  ConsidJDe  that  Miss 
Dashwood,  whose  life  was  saved  by 
my  interference,  had  testified,  in  the 
warmest  manner,  her  gratitude,  and 
that  Sir  George  had,  up  to  the  period 
of  his  leaving  the  country,  never  omitted 
a  single  day  to  ride  over  and  inquire 
for  roe. 

•*  You  know,  of  course,"  said  the 
Count,  supposing  such  news  was  the 
most  likely  to  interest  me,  **  you  know 
we  beat  them." 

-  No !  Pray  tell  me  all.  They've 
sot  let  me  hear  any  thing  hitherto.' 

"  One  day  finished  the  whole  afifair ; 
we  polled  man  for  man  till  past  two 
o'clock,  when  our  fellows  lost  all  'pa- 
tience, and  beat  their  tallies  out  of 
the  town«  The  police  came  up,  but 
they  beat  the  police ;  then  they  got 
soldiers,  but»  begad,  they  were  too 
strong  for  them  too.  Sir  George  wit- 
nessed it  all,  and  knowing,  besides, 
how  little  chance  he  had  of  success, 
he  deemed  it  best  to  give  in,  so  that 
a  little  before  five  o'clock  he  resigned. 
I  roust  say  no  man  could  behave  better ; 
he  came  across  the  hustings  and  shook 
hands  with  Godfrey,  and,  as  the  news 
of  the  scrimmage  with  his  daughter 
had  just  arrived,  said  that  he  was 
•orry  his  prospect  of  success  had  not 
been  greater,  that  in  resigning  he  might 
testify  how  deepl^r  he  felt  the  debt  the 
O'Malleys  had  laid  him  under." 

"  And  my  uncle,  how  did  he  receive 
his  advances  ?" 

"  Like  his  own  honest  self,  grasped 
bis  band  firmly  ;  and  upon  my  soul,  I 
think  he  was  half  sorry  that  he  gained 
the  day.  Do  you  know  he  took  a 
mighty  fancy  to  thatblue-eyed  daughter 
of  the  old  General's.  Faith,  Charley, 
if  be  was  some  twenty  years  younger 
I  would  not  say  but— Come,  come, 
I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings  ; 
but  I  have  been  staying  here  too  long, 
I'll  send  up  Mickey  to  sit  with  you  ; 
mind  and  aon't  be  talking  too  much  to 
him." 

So  saying,  the  worthy  Count  lefl  the 
room,  fully  impressed  that  in  hinting 
at  the  possibility  of  my  uncle's  marrying 
again,  he  had  said  something  to  ruffle 
my  temper. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  weeks 
my  life  was  one  of  the  mo»t  tiresome 


monotony.  Strict  injunctions  had  been 
given  by  the  doctors  to  avoid  exciting 
me  ;  and,  consequently,  every  one  that 
came  in  walked  on  tip-toe,  spoke  in 
whispers,  and  left  me  iu  five  minutes. 
Reading  was  absolutely  forbidden  ;  and 
with  a  sombre  half  light  to  sit  in,  and 
chicken  broth  to  support  nature,  I 
dragged  out  as  dreary  an  existence  as 
any  gentleman  west  of  Athlone. 

Whenever  my  uncle  or  Considine 
were  not  in  the  room,  my  companion 
was  my  own  servant,  Michael,  or,  as 
he  was  better  known,  "  Mickey  Free," 
Now,  had  Mickey  been  lefl  to  his  own 
free  and  unrestricted  devices,  the  time 
would  not  have  huiig  so  heavily,  for 
among  Mike's  manifold  gifts,  he  was 
possessed  of  a  very  great  flow  of  gossip- 
ing conversation  :  he  knew  all  that  was 
doing  in  the  country,  and  never  was 
barren  in  his  information  wherever  his 
imagination  could  come  into  play. 
Mickey  was  the  best  hurler  in  the 
barony,  no  mean  performer  on  the 
violin,  could  dance  the  national  bolero 
of  "  Tatter  Jack  Walsh,"  in  a  way 
that  charmed  more  than  one  soil  heart 
beneath  a  red  wolsey  boddice,  and 
had  withal,  the  peculiar  free-and-easy, 
devil-may-care  kind  of  off-hand  Irish 
way  that  never  deserted  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  wiliest  and  most  subtle 
moments,  givine  to  a  very  deep 
and  cunning  fellow  all  the  apparent 
frankness  and  openness  of  a  country 
lad. 

He  had  attached  himself  to  me  as 
a  kind  of  sporting  companion  ;  and, 
growing  daily  more  and  more  useful, 
had  been  gradually  admitted  to  the 
honors  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  prero- 
gatives of  cast-clothes,  without  ever 
having  been  actually  engaged  as  a  ser- 
vant ;  and  while  thus  no  warrant  offi- 
cer, in  fact,  as  he  discharged  all 
his  duties  well  and  punctually,  was 
rated  among  the  ship's  company-* 
though  no  one  ever  could  sav  at 
what  precise  period  he  changed  his 
cater|>illar  existence,  and  became  the 
gay  butterfly,  that  in  cords  and  tops, 
a  striped  vest,  and  a  most  knowing 
jerry  hat,  stalked  about  the  stable- 
yard,  and  bullied  the  helpers.  Such 
was  Mike  ;  he  had  made  his  fortune, 
such  as  it  was,  and  had  a  most  becoming 
pride  in  the  fact,  that  he  made  himself 
indispensable  to  an  establishment,  which 
before  he  entered  it,  never  knew  the 
want  of  him,  Aa  Cox  m«i,  Vv^  ni^  vi«i^ 
thing  to  me.    UxV^  \t&<K\sifc^  \ftft.  ^>aax 
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hone  was  wrong — why  the  cbesnut 
mare  couldn't  go  out,  and  why  the 
black  horse  could.  He  knew  the 
arrival  of  a  new  covej  of  partridges 
quicker  than  the  Morning  Pott  dues 
of  a  noble  family  from  the  Continent, 
and  could  tell  their  whereabouts  twice 
as  accurately.  But  his  talents  took  a 
wider  range  than  field-sports  afford, 
and  he  was  the  faithful  chronicler  of 
every  wake,  station,  wedding,  or  chris- 
tening for  miles  round  ;  and  as  I  took 
no  small  pleasure  in  those  very  national 
pastimes,  the  information  was  of  great 
value  to  me.  To  conclude  this  brief 
sketch,  Mike  was  a  devout  Catholic, 
in  the  same  sense  that  he  was  enthu- 
siastic about  any  thing — that  is,  he 
believed  and  obeyed  exactly  as  far 
as  suited  his  own  peculiar  notions  of 
comfort  and  happiness  ;  beyond  that 
his  scepticism  stepped  in  and  saved 
him  from  inconvenience,  and  though 
he  might  have  been  somewhat  puzzled 
to  reduce  bis  faith  to  a  rubric,  still  it 
answered  his  purpose,  and  that  was  all 
he  wanted.  Such,  in  short,  was  my 
valet,  Mickey  Free,  and  who,  had  not 
heavy  injunctions  been  laid  on  him 
as  to  silence  and  discretion,  would  well 
have  lightened  my  weary  hours. 

*'  Ah,  then.  Mister  Charles,**  said  he, 
with  a  half-suppressed  yawn  at  the  long 
period  of  probation  bis  tongue  had  been 
undergoing  in  silence  ;  **  ah,  then,  but 
ye  were  mighty  near  it." 

"Near  what?"  said  I. 

**  Faith,  then,  mvself  doesn't  well 
know  i  some  say  it  s  purgathory,  but 
it's  hard  to  tell.*' 

'*  I  thouirht  you  were  too  good  a 
Catholic,  Mickey,  to  show  any  doubts 
on  the  matter." 

"  Maybe  I  am — maybe  I  ain't,**  was 
the  cautious  reply. 

*'  Wouldn't  Father  Roach  explain 
any  of  your  difficulties  for  you,  it  you 
went  over  to  him  ?" 

"  Faix,  it's  little  I'd  mind  his  explain- 
ings." 
•*  And  why  not  ?* 

"  Easy  enough — ^if  yuu  ax  ould  Miles 
there  without,  what  does  he  be  doing 
with  all  the  powder  and  shot,  wouldn't 
he  tell  you  he's  shooting  the  rooks, 
and  the  magpies,  and  some  other  var- 
mint; but  myself  knows  he  sells  it  to 
Widow  Casey,  at  two  and  four  pence 
a  pound ;  so,  belikes.  Father  Roach 
may  be  shooting  away  at  iVie  poot 
fonJf  ia  purg^thorj,  thai  a\V  \bki  \ii&ft 


are  enjoying  the  hoith  of  fine  IItIii^  fa 
heaven,  ye  understand.* 

**  And  you  think  that's  the  wb?  of  it. 
Mickey  r 

"  Troth,  it's  likely.  Anrhow,  I  know 
it's  not  the  place  they  make  it  oat.** 

•*  Why,  how  do  you  mean  ?• 

••Well,  then,  Fll  tell  you.  Mister 
Charles,  but  you  must  not  l>e  aayioff 
any  thing  about  it  afther,  for  I  doni 
like  talk  about  these  kind  of  tbltm.** 

Having  pledged  myself  to  the  re^ 
quisite  silence  and  secreay,  Mickey 
began— 

**  Maybe  you  heard  tell  of  the  way 
my  father,  rest  his  soul  whereret  he 
is,  came  to  his  end — well,  I  needat 
mind  particulars,  but,  in  short,  he  wai 
murdered  in  Ballinasloe  one  night, 
when  he  was  baitin'  the  whole  town 
with  a  blackthorn  stick  he  had  ;  more 
betoken,  a  piece  of  a  scythe  was  stock 
at  the  end  of  it ;  a  nate  weapon,  and 
one  he  was  mightr  partial  to ;  bat 
these  murdering  thieves,  the  cattle 
dealers,  that  never  cared  for  dirersiet 
of  any  kind,  fell  on  him,  and  broke  Us 
skull. 

**  Well,  we  had  a  rery  agreeable 
wake,  and  plenty  of  the  best  of  everr 
thing,  and  to  spare,  and  I  thought  it 
was  all  over  ;  but,  somehow,  though  1 
paid  Father  Roach  fifteen  ahillingt, 
and  made  him  mighty  drunk,  he  always 
eave  me  a  black  look  wherever  1  met 
him,  and  when  I  took  off  my  bat,  he'd 
turn  away  his  head  displeased  like. 

**  *  Murder  and  ages,'  says  I,  *  what^ 
this  for ;'  but  as  I've  a  light  heart,  I 
bore  up,  and  didn't  think  more  about 
it.  One  day,  however,  I  was  comiur 
home  from  Athlone  market,  by  myseu 
on  the  road,  when  Father  Roach  over- 
took me.  '  Devil  a  one  o'  me  'ill  take 
any  notice  of  you  now,'  says  I,  *and 
we'll  see  what'll  come  out  of  ii.*  8o 
the  priest  rid  up,  and  looked  me  stndgM 
in  the  face. 

-  •  Mickey,'  says  he— «  Mickey.* 

"  *  Father,'  says  I. 

*'  *  Is  it  that  way  you  salute  yoar 
clargy,'  says  he,  'with  your  caubeenoft 
your  head  Y 

*<  <  Faix,'  says  I,  <  it's  little  joa  miod 
whether  it's  an  or  aff,  for  you  never 
take  the  trouble  to  say  by  your  leaver 
or  damn  yuur  soul,  or  any  other  polite- 
ness, when  we  meet' 

*' '  YouVe  an  ungrateful  creature,' says 
he  ;  '  and  if  you  only  knew  yon'd  w 
Xx^toblvuf^  In  your  sktn  before  me^  tldi 
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•••Devil  a  tremble/  §ay«  I,  'after 
walkings  six  miles  this  way. 

"  •  You're  an  obstinate,  hard-hearted 
sinner/  says  he,  'and  it's  no  use  in 
telling  you.' 

« » Telling  me  what  P'  says  I,  for  I 
was  getting  curious  to  make  out  what 
he  meant 

*"  Mickey/  says  he»  changing  his 
Yoice,  and  putting  his  head  down  close 
to  me,  •  Mickey,  I  saw  your  ftither  last 
night' 

*••  The  saints  be  merciful  to  us/  said 
fdidye?' 

-  *  I  did,'  said  he. 

•••  TearMm-aget,'  says  I,  *  did  he  tell 
YOU  what  he  did  with  the  new  corduroys 
he  bought  in  the  fair  ?' 

'•  ^  Oh,  then,  you  are  a  cowld-hearted 
creature/  says  he,  *  and  I'll  not  lose  time 
with  you  ;'  with  that  he  was  going  to 
ride  away,  when  I  took  hold  of  the 
bridle—*  Father,  darling/  says  I — *  God 
pardon  me,  but  them  breeches  is  goin' 
between  me  an'  my  night's  rest— «*  But 
tell  me  about  my  father.' 

"  •  Oh  I  he's  in  a  melancholy  state.' 

•*  •  Whereabouts  is  he  ?'  says  I. 

••  •  In  purgatory/  says  he  ;  *  but  he 
won't  be  there  long.' 

••  •  Well/  says  I,  « that's  a  comfort, 
anyhow.' 

**  *  I  am  glad  you  think  so/  says 
he ;  '  but  there's  more  of  the  other 
opinion.' 

-  •  What's  that  T  says  I. 
••  •  That  hell's  worse/ 

•"  Oh  I  meila-murther/  says  I,  '  is 
that  it?* 

••  *  Aye,  that's  it.* 

••  Well,  I  was  sd  terrified  and  fright- 
ened, I  said  nothing  for  some  time, 
but  trotted  along  beside  the  priest's 
horse. 

••  •  Father/  says  I,  « how  long  will 
it  be  before  they  send  him  where  you 
know  r 

"  *  It  will  not  be  long  now/  says  he, 
•for  they're  tired  entirely  with  him— 
they've  no  peace  night  nor  day/  says 
he ;  •  Mickey,  your  father  is  a  mighty 
bard  man.' 

••  •  True  for  you.  Father  Roach/  said 
I  to  myself ;  •  ay  he  had  only  the  ould 
•tick  with  the  scythe  in  it,  I  wish  them 
Joy  of  his  company.' 

••  *  Mickey/  savs  he,  *  I  see  you're 
grieyed,  and  I  don't  wonder,  sure  it*s 
a  great  disgrace  to  a  decent  family.' 

••  •  Troth,  it  Is/  says  I,  •  but  my  father 
always  liked  low  company.  Could 
nothu^  he  doae  tof  Urn  now,  Father 


Roach/  says  I,  looking  up  In  the  priest's 
face. 

•* '  I'm  greatly  afraid,  Mickey — he 
was  a  bad  man,  a  yery  bad  man.' 

"  *  And  ye  think  he'll  go  there  V 
says  I. 

••  •  Indeed,  Mickey,  I  haye  my  fears.' 

••  *  Upon  my  conscience/  says  I,  *  I 
believe  you're  right,  he  was  always  a 
restless  crayture.' 

**  *  But  it  doesn't  depind  on  him/  says 
the  priest  crossly. 

"  *  And,  then,  who  then  ?*  says  I. 

•*  *  Upon  yourself,  Mickey  Free/ 
says  he ;  *  God  pardon  you  for  it, 
too.' 

**  *  Upon  me  ?'  says  I. 

** «  Troth,  no  less/  says  he.  *  How 
many  masses  was  said  for  your  father's 
soul  ? — how  many  aves  ? — how  many 
paters  ? — answer  me.' 

*' '  Devil  a  one  of  me  knows  I — maybe 
twenty.' 

*•  •  Twenty,  twenty — no  nor  one.' 

**  *  And  why  not  r  says  I,  *  what  for, 
wouldn't  you  be  helping  a  poor  crayture 
out  of  trouble,  when  it  wouldn't  cost 
you  more  nor  a  handful  of  prayers  ?* 

** '  Mickey,  I  see/  says  he,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  *  you're  worse  nor  a  hay  then ;  but 
ye  couldn't  be  other,  ye  never  come  to 
yer  duties.' 

" «  Well,  Father/  says  I,  looking  very 

Eenitent,  *  how  many  masses  would  get 
im  outf 

"  *  Now  you  talk  like  a  sensible  man/ 
says  he  ;  '  now,  Mickey,  I've  hopes  for 
you :  let  me  see' — here  he  went  countin' 
upon  his  fingers,  and  numberin*  to  him- 
self for  five  minutes — *  Mickey/  says  he, 
•  I've  a  batch  coming  out  on  Tuesday 
week,  and  if  you  were  to  make  great 
exertions,  perhaps  your  father  could 
come  with  them — that  is,  av  they  made 
no  objections.' 

*•  •  And  what  for  would  they  ?'  says 
I ;  *  he  was  always  the  hoith  of  com* 
pany,  and  av  singing's  allowed  in  them 
parts ' 

*•  *  God  forgive  you,  Mickey,  but  ye'r 
in  a  benighted  state,'  says  he,  sighmg. 

•«  *  Well/  says  I,  •  how'll  we  get  him 
out  Tuesday  week,  for  that's  bringing 
things  to  a  focus  ?' 

"  *  Two  masses  in  the  morning, 
fastin'/  says  Father  Roach,  half  aloud, 
•is  two,  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  is 
four,  and  two  at  vespers,  is  six/  says 
he  ;  •  six  masses  a  day  for  nine  days 
is  close  by  sixty  masses — ^say  sixt^^' 
wys  he,  'and  VdefW  <s«iX  ^qm— \ii«A* 
Mickey,  md  tou\  \)t  Vii^  \\^a|?^ 
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for  it's  only  to  yourself  I'd  make  them 
so  cheap — a  matter  of  three  pounds.' 

**  *  Three  pounds  I'  says  I ;  *  be  gorra, 
ye  might  as  well  ax  me  to  give  you  the 
rock  of  Cashel.' 

**  *  I'm  sorry  for  ye,  Mickey,'  says  he, 
gatherin'  up  the  reins  to  ride  off,  *  I'm 
sorry  fur  you  ;  and  the  day  will  come, 
when  the  neglect  of  your  poor  father 
will  be  a  sore  stroke  agin  yourself.' 

"  *  Wait  a  bit,  your  reverence,*  says  I, 
'  wait  a  bit ;  would  forty  shillings  get 
him  out  r 

**  *  Av  course  it  wouldn't,'  says  he. 

" '  Maybe,'  says  I,  coaxing,  '  maybe 
av  you  said  that  his  son  was  a  poor 
boy,  that  lived  by  his  industhry,  and 
the  times  was  bad  ?' 

•*  *  Not  the  least  use,'  8a3's  he. 

"  *  Arrah,  but  it's  hard-hearted  they 
are,'  thinks  I ;  *  well,  see  now,  I'll  give 
you  the  money — but  I  can't  afford  it 
all  at  onc'st,  but  I'll  pay  five  shillings 
a  week — will  that  do  ?' 

**  *  rU  do  my  enday  vours,'  says  Father 
Roach  ;  '  and  I'll  speak  to  them  to  trate 
him  peaceably,  in  the  mean  time.' 

•*  •  Long  life  to  ye'r  reverence,  and  do. 
Well,  here  now,  here's  five  hogs  to 
begin  with  ;  and,  musha,  but  I  never 
thought  I'd  be  spending  my  loose 
change  that  a  way.' 

**  Father  Roach  put  the  six  tinpin- 
nies  in  the  pocket  of  his  black  leather 
breeches,  said  something  in  Latin,  and 
bid  me  good  morning,  and  rode  off. 

"  Well,  to  make  my  story  short,  I 
worked  late  and  early  to  pay  the  five 
shillings  a  week,  and  I  did  do  it  for 
three  weeks  regular;  then  I  brought 
four  and  four  pence — then  it  came 
down  to  one  and  tenpence  halfpenny^ 
then  nine  pence — and  at  last  I  had 
nothing  at  all  to  bring. 

"  *  Mickey  Free,*  says  the  priest, 
*  ye  must  stir  yourself — ^your  father  is 
mighty  displeased  at  the  way  you've 
been  doin'  of  late  ;  and  av  ye  kept 
ye'r  word,  he'd  be  near  out  by  this 
time.' 

•*  *  Troth,'  says  I,  *  it's  a  very  expen- 
sive place.' 

"  *  By  coorse  it  is,'  says  he ;  *  sure 
all  the  quality  of  the  land's  there — 
but,  Mickey,  my  man,  with  a  little 
exertion,  your  father^s  business  is  done 
—-what  are  you  jingling  in  your  pocket 
there  ?' 

"  *  It's  ten  shillings  your  reverence, 
I  have  to  bu^  seed  potatoes. 

"  *  Hand  it  here,  my  aou — ^vatv't  \t 
better  your  father  be  eT^o^uii^  Yvvm&dl 


in  paradise,  than  ye  were  to  have  ill 
the  potatoes  in  Ireland  ?* 

'"And  how  do  ye  know,*  tayi  I 
<  he's  so  near  out  ?* 

**'How  do  I  know?--how  do  I 
know,  is  it  ? — didn't  I  see  him  T 

'**See  him!  tear-an-agei»  WM  yoi 
down  there  again  ?* 

***  I  was,'  says  he, '  I  was  down  there 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  yesterdsr 
evening,  getting  out  Luke  Kennedy^ 
mother — decent  people  the  Kennedys 
—never  spared  expense.* 

*"  And  ye  seen  my  father  T  says  L 

***  I  did,'  says  he ;  <  he  had  an  ooU 
flannel  waistcoat  on,  and  a  pipe  stickiif 
out  of  the  pocket  ar  it.' 

•<*  That's  him,'  said  I ;  'had  he  s 
hairy  cap  ?' 

*<  *  I  didn't  mind  the  cap,'  says  be^ 

*  but  av  coorse  he  wouldn't  have  it  oa 
his  head  in  that  place.* 

"  •  There's  for  you,'  says  I,  « did  Im 
speak  to  you  ?' 

"  *  He  did,'  says  Father  Roach ;  'he 
spoke  very  hard  about  the  way  he  wai 
treated  down  there,  that  they  was  always 
jibin'  and  jeerin'  him  about  '*  drink,* and 
fightin',  and  the  courses  he  led  up  here, 
and  that  it  was  a  queer  thing,  for  the 
matter  of  ten  shillings,  he  was  to  be 
kept  there  so  long.' 

" '  Well.*  says  I,  taking  out  the  ten 
shillings,  and  counting  it  with  one  hand, 
'we  must  do  our  best,  anyhow— -and 
ye  think  this  '11  get  him  out  surely  T 

**  *  I  know  it  will,*  says  he, '  for  when 
Luke's  mother  was  leaving  the  places 
ye'r  father  saw  the  door  open  ;  he  made 
a  rush  at  it,  and,  be  gorra,  before  it  wu 
shut  he  got  his  head  and  one  shoulder 
outside  av  it,  so  that  ye  see,  a  thrifle 
mo/e  'ill  do  it.* 

**  *  Faix,  and  ye'r  reverence,*  says  I, 

*  you've  lightened  my  heart  this  morn- 
ing,' and  I  put  the  money  back  again  ia 
my  pocket. 

"  *  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?•  says 
he,  growing  very  red,  for  he  was  angry. 

** '  Just  this,'  says  I,  '  that  I've  saved 
my  money  :  for  av  it  was  my  father 
you  seen,  and  that  he  got  his  head  and 
one  shoulder  outside  the  door,  oh! 
then,  by  the  powers]'  says  I,  *the 
devil  a  jail  or  jaoler  from  hdl  to  Con- 
naught  id  hould  him,  so.  Father  Roach, 
I  wish  you  the  top  of  the  morning ;' 
and  I  went  away  laughing;  aud  friMn 
that  day  to  this,  I  never  heard  more 
of  ^ur^athory ;   and  ye  see.   Master 
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Scarcely  had  Mike  concluded,  when 
my  door  was  suddenly  burst  open,  and 
Sir  Harry  Boyle,  without  assuming  any 
of  his  usual  precautions  respecting 
silence  and  quiet,  rushed  into  the  room  ; 
a  broad  grin  upon  his  honest  features, 
and  his  eyes  twinkling  in  a  way  that 
evidently  showed  me  something  had 
occurred  to  amuse  him. 

**  By  JoTC,  Charley,  I  musn't  keep  it 
from  you,  it'a  too  good  a  thing  not  to 
tell  you :  do  you  remember  that  very 
essenced  young  gentleman  who  accom- 

Snied    Sir    George   Dashwood  from 
nblin*  at  a  kind  of  electioneering 
friendr 

«  Do  yoo  mean  Mr.  Prettyman  ?" 

'*  The  very  man ;  he  was,  you  are 
aware,  some  under-secretary  in  some 
government  department.  Well,  it 
seems,  that  he  had  come  down  among 
us,  poor  savages,  as  much  from  motives 
of  learned  research  and  scientific  in- 
quiry, as  though  we  had  been  South 
Sea  islanders ;  report  had  gifted  us, 
humble  Galwagians,  with  some  very 
peculiar  traits,  and  this  gifted  individual 
resolved  to  record  them.  Whether  the 
election  week  might  have  sufficed  his 
appetite  for  wonders  I  know  not,  but 
be  was  peaceably  talcing  his  departure 
from  the  West  on  Saturday  last,  when 
Phil  Macnamara  met  him  and  pressed 
him  to  dine  that  day  with  a  few  friends 
at  his  house.  You  know  Phil ;  so  that 
when  I  tell  you,  Sam  Burke,  of  Green- 
mount,  and  Roger  Doolan,  were  of  the 
party,  I  need  not  say  that  the  English 
traveller  was  not  lefl  to  his  own  un- 
assisted imagination  for  his  facts  :  such 
anecdotes  of  our  habits  and  customs  as 
they  crammed  him  with,  it  would  appear 
never  were  heard  before — nothing  was 
too  hot  or  ^00  heavy  for  the  luckless 
cockney,  who,  when  not  sipping  his 
claret,  was  faithfully  recording  in  his 
tablet  the  mems.  for  a  very  brilliant  and 
very  original  work  on  Ireland/* 

••  •  Fine  country — splendid  country- 
glorious  people — gifted — brave — in- 
telligent— but  not  happy — alas!  Mr. 
Macnamara,  not  happy.  But  we  don*t 
know  you,  gentlemen — we  don't  indeed, 
at  the  other  side  of  the  Channel ;  our 
notions  regarding  you  are  far,  very  far, 
firom  just.' 

"  '  I  hope  and  trust,'  said  old  Burke, 
'youll  help  them  to  a  better  under- 
standing ere  long.' 

**  *  Such,  my  dear  sir,  will  be  the 

Eroudest  task  of  my  life — the  facts   I 
ave  heard  here  tbu'ertDiog  hare  made 


so  profound  an  impression  upon  me, 
that  I  burn  for  the  moment  when  I  can 
make  them  known  to  the  world  at 
large;  to  think — ^just  to  think,  that  a 
portion  of  this  beautiful  island  should 
be  so  steeped  in  poverty — that  the 
people  not  only  live  upon  the  mere 
potatoes,  but  are  absolutely  obliged  to 
wear  the  skins  for  raiment,  as  Mr. 
Doolan  has  just  mentioned  to  me.' 

"  *  Which  accounts  for  our  cultivation 
of  lumpers;'  added  Mr.  Doolan,  *they 
being  the  largest  species  of  the  root, 
and  best  adapted  for  wearing  apparel.' 

** '  I  should  deem  myself  culpable, 
indeed  I  should,  did  I  not  inform  my 
countrymen  upon  the  real  condition  of 
this  great  country.' 

"  *  Why,after  your  great  opportunities 
for  judging,'  said  Phil,  *you  ought  to 
speak  out — you've  seen  us  in  a  way,  I 
may  fairly  affirm,  few  Englishmen  have, 
and  heard  more.' 

** '  That's  it,  that's  the  very  thing. 
Mr.  Macnamara,  I've  looked  at  you 
more  closely,  I've  watched  you  more 
narrowly,  I've  witnessed  what  the 
French  call  "  your  vie  intime*  * 

**  *  Begad  you  have,'  said  old  Burke, 
with  a  grin,  <  and  profited  by  it  to  the  * 
utmost.' 

'*  •  I've  been  a  spectator  of  your 
election  contests — I've  partaken  of  your 
hospitality — I've  witnessed  your  popu- 
lar and  national  sports — I've  been  pre- 
sent at  your  weddings,  your  fairs,  your 
wakes ;  but*no,  I  was  forgetting,  I  never 
saw  a  wake.' 

"  •  Never  saw  a  wake,'  repeated  each 
of  the  company  in  turn,  as  though  the 
gentleman  was  uttering  a  sentiment  of 
a  very  dubious  veracity. 

**  *  Never,*  said  Mr.  Prettyman,  rather 
abashed  at  this  proof  of  his  incapacity 
to  instruct  his  English  friends  upon  all 
matters  of  Irish  interest. 

"  *  Well,  then,'  said  Macnamara, 
'  with  a  blessing,  we'll  show  you  one. 
Lord  forbid  that  we  shouldn't  do  the 
honours  of  our  poor  country  to  an  in- 
telligent foreigner,  when  he*s  good 
enough  to  come  amongst  us.' 

"•Peter,'  said  he,  turning  to  the 
servant  behind  him,  *  who's  dead  here- 
abouU  ?' 

**'Sorra  one,  ye'r  honour.  Since  the 
scrimmage  at  Portumna,  the  place  is 
peaceable.' 

"  *  Who  died  lately,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  ?• 

"  •  The  WxdoNf  ^U^V^tA^,  ^^x  >&»- 
nouT.* 
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«  *  Couldn't  tbey  take  her  ap  agmii« 
Peter?  my  friend  here  never  eaw  a 
wake.' 

**  *  rm  afeerd  not,  for  it  was  the  boyi 
roasted  her,  and  she  wouldnt  be  a 
decent  corpse  for  to  show  a  stranger,' 
laid  Peter  in  a  whisper. 

**  Mr  Prettyman  shuddered  at  these 

Eeaccful  indications  of  the  neighbour- 
ood,  and  said  nothing. 

**  *  Well,  then,  Peter,  tell  Jemmy 
Divine  to  take  the  old  musket  in  mv 
bed-room,  and  go  over  to  the  Clunagh 
bog :  he  can't  go  wrong,  there's  twelve 
families  there  that  never  pay  a  half- 
penny rent ;  and  when  it»  done,  let  him 
give  notice  to  the  neighbourhood,  and 
we*ll  have  a  rousing  wake.' 

**  *  You  don't  mean,  Mr.  Macnamara, 

you  don't  mean  to  say ,'  stammered 

out  the  cockney,  with  a  face  like  a 
ghost. 

*<  <  I  only  mean  to  say,*  said  Phil, 
laughing,  *that  you're  keeping  the 
decanter  very  long  at  your  right  band.' 

**  Burke  contrived  to  interpose  before 
the  Englishman  could  ask  any  explana- 
tion of  what  he  had  just  heard — and  for 


iome  minotea  he  eoold  only  wait  m 
impatient  aniiety-^wben  a  loud  report 
of  a  gun  close  betide  the  honae  attncK4 
the  attentioQ  of  the  gaeata— the  aeit 
moment  old  Peter  entered,  hit  fMi 
radiant  with  amilea. 

<*  *  Well,  what'a  that  ?*  aeid  Macn- 
mara. 

*<  *  'Twas  Jimmy,  yer  boooor,  aa  the 
evening  was  rainy  he  aaid  he*d  takeoac 
of  the  neighbours,  and  he  hadn't  to  ga 
far,  for  Andy  Moore  waa  going  hoM«b 
and  he  brought  him  down  at  once.' 

<**Did  he  ahoot  him?*  aaid  Mr. 
Prettyman,  while  eold  per»|Nratioa 
broke  over  his  forehead.  '  Did  hi 
murder,  the  man  ?' 

**  *  Sorra  murder/  aaid  Peter  diadaia- 
fully  ;  *  but  why  wouldn't  he  ahoot  Ua 
when  the  master  bid  him  T 

« I  needn't  tell  you  more,  Chailcj; 
but  in  ten  minutes  afler,  feigning  soon 
eicuse,  to  leave  the  room,  the  terriled 
cockney  took  flight,  and  offering  twenty 
guineas  for  a  horse  to  convey  him  ta 
Athlone,  he  left  Gal  way,  fully  convioead 
*  that  they  don't  vet  know  na  on  tJM 
other  side  of  the  ChanneL'  " 
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NO.    XI. — SWIFT. — FART  III. 


It  was,  no  doubt,  a  source  of  secret 
and  bitter  mortification  to  Swif^,  that 
the  very  inadequate  reward  of  his  in- 
estimable political  services,  the  tardy 
and  inconsiderable  promotion  which  at 
length  installed  him  in  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's,  was  accomplished  by  the 
superior  elevation  of  a  man  without  any 
claims  upon  the  government  or  personsd 
interest ;  that  his  predecessor,  Doctor 
Sterne,  should  have  been,  without 
influence  or  merit,  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Dromore,  in  order  that  the  subordi- 
nate dig^iity  vacated  by  his  advance- 
ment, might  requite  the  all-important 
and  pre-eminently  effective  labours  of 
his  successor.  Oxford  must  have  aUo 
regretted  hia  inability  to  procure  for 
the  great  champion  of  his  administra- 
tion an  elevation  in  the  church  which 
would  have  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in 
the  Upper  House,  where  his  ready 
powers  in  debate,  (for  Swift  was  aa 
great  a  speaker  as  he  was  a  writer), 
his  intrepid  energy,  and  profound 
political  knowledge^  wouVd  V\ai:v«  Ten- 
dered him  a  truly  effective  vAvocate  oi 


the  measures  of  the  goYemment,  and 
a  most  formidable  controller  of  tht 
proceedings  of  the  opposition. 

But  all  the  intereat  and  power  of 
the  Lord  Treaaurer,  and  all  the 
splendid  literary  and  political  exploiti 
of  Swift,  were  insufiicient  to  OTercona 
the  prejudices  created  by  an  artful  and 
spited  court  woman,  or  to  defeat  aa 
intrigue  which  waa  stimulated  by  Oh 
scrupulous  maligpnity,  and  had  dnJl  and 
weak  simplicity  for  its  tooL  The 
biographers  of  Swift  are  not  agreed  aa 
to  the  nature  of  his  reception  in  Lreland ; 
it  is  not  likely*  however,  that  it  wai 
marked  by  any  public  demonatratioi^ 
whether  of  disapprobation  or  applanaa; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  the  higher  ordan 
of  society^  whose  education  and  habiti 
qualified  them  to  appreciate  the  gentm 
and  acquirements  of  their  renowned 
countryman;  nor  the  clergy,  whose 
interests  he  had  so  considerably  im- 
proved, were  wanting  in  any  of  tba 
respectful  courtesiea  which  hu  merits 
<^ii^«Au  ^^i«  however  thia  may  bti 
\l\a«ecHwsL^dMSw\a 
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lion  in  Ireland  as  nothing  ghort  of 
ajrile  from  all  that  his  tastes,  habits  and 
ambition  had  rendered  most  dear ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
ohagrin  and  disappointment  which  he 
deeply  felt,  were  strongly,  though, 
perhaps,  unconsciously,  reflected  upon 
those  who  approached  him.  From  this 
Gomparativeretirement  he  was  suddenly 
recalled  to  London,  almost  immediately 
after  his  instalment,  in  the  hope  that 
his  friendly  offices  might  reconcile  the 
alienated  leaders  of  the  Tory  govern- 
ment, Ozibrd  and  St.  John. 

Swift  had  frequently  acted  with 
oomj^ete  suecess,  the  delicate  and 
hMUurdous  part  of  mediator  between 
these  discordant  spirits ;  and  from  the 
oommeneement  he  saw,  that  if  the 
jealousy  which  they  mutually  harboured 
vai  aunered  to  expand  into  undisg^sed 
ampioion  and  enmity,  the  ruin  of  the 
eabinet  was  ioeTitable.  He,  therefore, 
with  the  utmost  precipitation  of  haste^ 
let  forth  for  London,  stimulated  by 
the  consciousness  that  upon  the  success 
of  his  mission  depended  the  fate  of  that 
political  party  with  which  he  had  so 
powerfully  and  conspicuously  co- 
operated, and  influenced  no  less  strong- 
ly by  the  more  generous  sympathies  of 
a  friend.  The  intervention  of  Swift 
produced  a  temporary  and  imperfect 
veconoiliatidn ;  and  the  immediate 
danger  having  passed  away,  he  applied 
l|imaelf  onoe  more  to  the  task  of  political 
•ontroversy.  Burnet  and  Steele  were 
tlie  most  prominent  of  his  antagonists, 
amd  in  his  treatment  of  the  latter,  is 
exhibited  a  fierce,  savage  and  fiery 
hostility,  which  strongly  contrasts  with 
the  cahn  but  manly  dignity  and  for- 
bearaaee  of  his  opponent,  and  which, 
the  eircumstance  of  their  previous 
IHendship  being  taken  into  account,  is 
difteult,  if  not  impossible  to  be  ex- 
iplained,  except  by  supposing  the  exist- 
tnoe  of  some  unknown  chapter  in  the 
■eeret  history  of  the  two.  While  this 
was  going  forward,  the  intimacy  be- 
tween Swm  and  Oxford  was  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  close,  untU 


gradually  it  assumed  the  character  of 
perfect  friendship  on  the  part  of  the 
churchman,  and  of  something  as  nearly 
approaching  to  it  as  a  great  statesman 
is  capable  of  feeling,  upon  that  of 
Harley.  The  intenseness  of  passionate 
grief  with  which  he  lamented  the  dan- 
ger and  sufferings  of  his  friend,  when 
wounded  by  the  assassin,  Guiscard,  is 
a  strong  evidence  of  the  devotedness  of 
the  love  which  he  bore  him,  coupled 
with  the  curious  fact,  that  he  preserved 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  with  religious 
care,  the  pen-knife  with  which  the 
wound  was  inflicted.* 

As  Swift  had  been  the  instrument 
repeatedly  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
cabinet,  so  now  it  was  his  fortune  to 
save  that  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  him- 
self; the  frustration  of  a  strange  device 
intended  for  the  destruction  of  the 
minister,  was  the  service  alluded  to, 
and  as  the  facts  are  curious,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  lay  them  before  our 
readers,  in  the  condensed  statement  of 
Walter  Scott:— 

"  This  strange  accident  made  much 
noise  at  the  time,  but  has  been  unnoticed 
by  Swift's  numerous  biographers.  While 
the  Lord  Treasurer  was  dressing,  a  packet 
was  delivered  which  excited  the  suspicion 
of  Swift.  He  opened  it  with  great  pra- 
caution,  and  it  was  found  to  contain, 
according  to  the  first  account,  three  pistols 
cocked  and  charged,  with  a  string  attached, 
so  as  to  discharge  them  when  the  box 
should  be  opened.  But,  afterwards,  the 
three  pistols  proved  to  be  the  barrels  of 
large  ink-horos  filled  with  powder,  con- 
nected with  a  pistol-lock  for  striking  fire. 
This  story  was  ridiculed  by  the  Whigs 
under  the  name  of  the  band-box  plot,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  allege  that  Swift, 
the  lucky  discoverer,  was  also  the  ingeni- 
ous deviser  of  the  machine.  But  if  the 
imputation  had  been  just,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  he  should  have  disgraced  his 
contrivance  by  the  use  of  such  ridiculous 
implements^  since,  though  he  had  em- 
ployed real  pistols,  he  might  easily  have 
avoided  danger  in  opening  a  box  of  which 
he  knew  the  contents  beforehand.     Swift 


*  The  followinsr  curious  particulars  we  transcribe  from  Scott*s  memoir : — <*  Mr. 
Peane  Swift  has  thus  described  the  weapon  : — *  I  have  seen,'  says  Mr.  Swift,  <the 
peo-knife,  with  a  tortoise-shell  handle,  and  when  shut  it  was  just  about  the  length  of 
a  man's  little  finger.  But,  as  the  blade  was  broken  within  half  an  inch  of  the  handle, 
by  the  violence  oif  the  blow  against  o«e  of  the  ribs  of  the  Earl,  the  doctor  had  a  holt 
drilled  through  that  part  of  the  blade  whkh  was  broken  off,  and  another  hoU  thxoiasi!^ 
tkal  pari  af  the  pieee  which  remained  in  the  handle,  and  b5  ibal  con\xmnJC%^^l  Niw% 
WlkMd  kywiUr  i^r  a  iiMlt  aiifw- chain.* " 
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hu  himieir  KitnTcd  Stella,  Ihat  Iiii  lire 
vu  BrluaUy  in  dnnjrrr,  mil  ttiHt  he  had 
■nnd  that  of  tlis  Riiniiter ;  and  tfatrs 
appm™  no  pood  rtiaon  for  refuiinK  our 
Inliefta  both  Buertioni." 


Iiliuiv  circumstanoefl  imw  comliintNl 
(o  revive  thp  ilroopinp:  hopes  of  Swift ; 
and  it  was  contiileiitlv  aiitiripatod  by 
hU  friends,  n-ul  fean-d'  l>y  his  enemii's, 
that  the  next  vacant  si*  wouW  elevate 
hiu  to  the  ppiscopaer.  But  it  was 
otherwise  dwreed ;  one  after  the  othw 
the  high  diimities  of  the  church  were 
bestowed  u|>tiii  the  Ui>eloss,uniIc»(>rviii(( 
and  obscure,  while  he  stood  by,  with 
all  bis  services  and  honours  about  hiiii, 
wholly  unre4]uited.  Ilin  just  d.-unis 
werc'dcrcatt'il,  sometiinus  by  direct 
oppoailion,  sornetimcs  by  inlri^e,  and 
a(;ain  sometimes  by  mere  acciilent.  At 
one  time  the  sceptre  waved  hiiu  bock, 
at  another  bis  ambition  was  crossed  by 
the  honest  aeal  of  an  an-hieplscopal 
blockhead,  or  blitrhled  by  tlic  brr.Mh 
of  a  venomous  parasite ;  at  one  time  he 
was  unfitted  for  a  bislioprie  because  he 
was  "young and  spri(ibtlyi"  nt  another 
it  was  discovereii  tliat  he  was  no 
rhristlan;  at  another,  he  had  ilareil  to 
lauipoon  a  court  woman;  at  another, 
he  had  forpotten  to  importune  with 
solicitation  a  pompous  chamborhiiii — 
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isible  iuid  mighty 
bim  down,  and  after  : 
fruitless  stru^li's,  he  surrendered  him- 
self up  to  the  unseen  power.  Dut  in 
all  this  there  was  an  rndj  the  future 
lot  of  Swift  was  to  be  en^t  in  Ills  own 
country  j  he  wiia  chosen  of  God  to 
ansert  a  principle,  and  raise  a  spirit  in 
Irebnd,  which  were  to  create  her  after 
liistory  ;  a  spirit  in  its  first  nature  the 
most  sublime,  hut  now  tho  most  fallen 
and  lust.  i>wift  was  born  for  Ireland; 
his  mission  was  there  begun  and 
Hccnm]i1islicil ;  all  that  lie  did  before 
of  marvellnas  intellectual  exploits,  and 
daz/ling  intellectual  glory ;  all  his 
aspirations,  labours  and  triuniplis  until 
Ihi-n,  were  hut  a  discipline  to  prepare 
the  intellect  and  character  for  the 
encounter  and  victory  fur  which  they 
were  summoned  into  being.  His 
wondrous  efforts  in  the  political  battle 
of  England  have  left  no  inaik  l>ehind 
'  them — all  traces  of  his  might  are  there 
obliterated ;  and  a  century  has  told  us 
tbMt  his  achievements  have  VaAasWttie 
of  permmncnt    effect    upon   togWAi 


historyas  those  of  th«itiJwart  Gut, 
of  Warwick.  Bnt  in  Ireland  it  t 
so.  There  ia  not  »  mm  who 
Irish  independence  —  Iriah  ti»i 
Irish  Protestantism — Irish  agitati 
who  does  not  breathe  the  breatl 
speak  the  spirit  of  Swift.  It  is ' 
these  nre  the  phraaes  of  coDfli 
parlies — of  conflicting  Irish  parti 
but  all  these  parties  have  drank  ai 
same  fountain — all  are  nnconseii 
adorers  at  the  same  altar — all 
worshippers  of  the  aame  diriu 
fullowers  of  the  beckoning  ahada 
Swift.  We  have  aeen  but  the 
rude  savage  act  of  the  mystic  dt 
but  how  much  is  yet  to  come!— 
and  when  shall  the  dark  and  hi 
complexities  of  the  plot  be  nnraTe 
—  when  shall  the  great  a[nri 
nntionalitr,  which  the  patriot  c 
from  the  grave,  aaaert  its  dis 
and  be  no  more  seen  discoloared 


as  this  iialhnal  principle  has  been 
verted  into  ill — and  long  as  it  has 
made  the  slave  of  crupltj  and  factii 
it  is,  nevertheless,  the  germ  from  « 
must  grow  whatever  proaperilj,  gi 
ness  or  dignity  our  country  is  herei 
to  accomplish,  it  is  throuj^  fierr 
vnlsioDs  working  out  its  mTst'ei 
task ;  nnd  when,  perhaps  centi 
hence,  it  has  ended  its  nussion,  and 
its  struggles  and  vicisaitudel  and  t 
ilegradalion  are  parsed  awaj 
finished  in  victory — its  glorious  na 
having  conquered  all  the  vile  ago: 
which  have  eu  long  borne  it  down, 
he  seen  by  the  world  to  have  slo 
but  Kteadily.  through  changes,  tnm 
and  many  sorrows,  brought  the  cou 
safe  to  grandeur  and  to  h^ttnt 
I'his  spirit  was  evoked  bv  Swift ; 
stood  like  the  patriarch  iu  a  det 
and  with  the  power  which  God 
given  bim,  lie  smote  the  dry  rock, 
liring,  ever-flowing  fountains  giu 
forth ;  and  though  others  have  tail 
the  waters  witlt  hittcmeu  and  bh 
the  strong  river  will  soon  clear  it 
and  a  few  fathoms  lower  down  it 
Im  as  though  none  had  ever  troublei 
Self  reliance  in  nations,  as  in  ind 
dual  men,  is  the  secret  of  power  . 
the  guide  to  greatness ;  and,  b 
history  which  the  Almighty  is  unroll 
before  us,  .if  it  is  written  that  the  F 
^**\aii\.  &iTtT«Hes  of  thia  country  an 
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people  betrayed  by  their  ancient  pro« 
lectors,  the  men  of  England,  then  as 
sure  as  the  spring  is  followed  by  the 
summery  and  that  by  the  harvest*  and 
that  again  by  the  storms  of  winter,  in 
the  inmiutable  sequence  of  the  seasons ; 
80  surely  will  it  come  that  before  many 
years  the  two  countries  will  be  sepa- 
rated ;  and  the  rest*  the  speculations 
of  politic  men,  with  all  the  glow-worm 
light  of  this  world*s  wisdom,  cannot 
illumine  with  one  little  ray.  The  end 
of  these  things  is  hidden. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  task  upon 
which  he  had  entered*  now  discouraged 
and  disgusted  Swift.  He  saw  that  the 
elements  of  discord,  which  had  forced 
asunder  the  two  ministers*  were  too 
deeply  buried  to  be  removed*  and  too 
restlessly  convulsive  to  repose.  One 
filial  effort  he  made  to  reconcile  them^ 
and  its  result  he  has  himself  described : 

**  When  I  returned  to  Englaad,  I  found 
ibeir  qnarrelt  and  coldness  increased.  I 
laboured  to  reconcile  them  as  much  as  I 
was  able.  I  contrived  to  bring  them  to 
my  Lord  Matham's,  at  St.  James's ;  my 
Lord  and  Lady  Masham  left  us  together ; 
I  expostulated  with  them  both,  but  could 
not  find  any  good  consequences.  I  was 
to  go  to  Windsor  next  day  with  my  Lord 
Treasurer ;  I  pretended  business  that  pre- 
Tantad  me*  expecting  they  would  come  to 
scMoe  [reconciliation] ;  but  I  followed 
them  to  Windsor,  where  my  Lord  Boling- 
broke  told  me  that  my  scheme  had  come 
to  nothing.  Things  went  on  at  the  same 
rate;  they  ffrew  more  estranged  every  day. 
My  Lord  Treasurer  found  his  credit  daily 
dlBclining.  In  May,  before  the  Queen 
died,  I  had  my  last  meeting  with  them  at 
my  Lord  Masnam*s.  He  left  us  together* 
and  therefore  I  spoke  very  freely  to  them 
both,  and  told  them,  <  I  would  retire,  for 
I  found  all  was  gone.'  Lord  fiolingbroke 
whispefad  me, '  I  was  in  the  right.*  Your 
father  said  <  all  would  do  well.'  I  told 
bim  '  that  I  would  go  to  Oxford  on  Alon* 
day*  place  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  be 
of  any  use.** 

Swift  now  retired,  as  he  had  deter- 
minedj  to  Oxford;  and  thence,  in  a 
few  days,  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
his  friend*  Mr.  Gery,  at  Upper 
Letcombe*  in  Berkshire,  where  he 
remained*  firmly  resisting  every  solici- 
tation to  return*  and  undertake  anew 
a  task  which  he  saw  to  be  desperate* 
and  which  he  felt  to  be  in  no  ordinary 
degree  pain/iii  and  embarrassing.  A 
VoL.Xy. 


thousand  surmises  followed  this  decisive 
step.  The  Whigs,  with  undisgubed 
exultation*  hailed  the  retreat  of  the 
great  Tory  champion  as  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  approaching  ruin ;  innumerable 
libels  and  lampoons  yere  launched 
against  him,  and  all  regarded  the  fate 
of  the  ministry  as  sealed.  In  this 
seclusion.  Swift  meditated  a  project* 
perhaps  as  bold  and  grand  as  any 
which  he  had  conceived*  and  which 
demanded  the  energy  and  decision 
almost  of  a  Cromwell.  This  was,  an 
appeal  to  the  Tory  party  of  England, 
in  which  he  censured  their  leaders*  but 
particularly  Oxford,  whom  in  private 
ne  loved  fur  above  all  the  rest*  and 
recommended  a  line  of  policy*  the  most 
stem  and  vigorous  which  the  fixed 
and  uncompromising  resolution  to 
secure  at  any  hazard  the  ascendancy  of 
a  state  party*  could  have  suggested. 
This  work*  which  was  entitled  "  Free 
thoughts  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,** 
was  not  published  untd  long  after- 
wards ;  and  this  delay  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  interference  of  Bolingbroke, 
who  having  examined  the  manuscript 
without  knowing  the  name  of  tne 
author*  sought  to  give  to  it  a  colouring 
decidedly  favourable  to  his  intriguesy 
by  heightening  the  censures  which  were 
thrown  upon  Oxford,  and  by  softeninff 
or  obliterating  every  thing  that  tended 
to  disparage  himself;  a  kind  of  revisal 
which  distorted  what  was  intended  to 
be  the  advice  of  a  strictly  neutral 
spectator  into  the  artful  and  malignant 
misrepresentations  of  intrig^ng  parti- 
zanship.  Fortunately  the  author  dis- 
covered the  use  to  which  his  pamphlet 
was  devoted,  in  .  time  to  recover 
possession  of  the  manuscript,  and  to 
suppress  its  publication. 

Bolinffbrokc  and  Oxford  were  now 
in  deadly  rivalry*  and  nothing  was 
omitted  by  the  former  whereby  he 
might  attach  Swift  to  his  interests. 
He  solicited  for  him  the  post  of 
historiographer*  which  he  had  long 
desired*  but  in  this  case  his  intervention 
was  firuitless*  that  ofiice  having  been 
already  given  away.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  during  his  brief  administration*  he 
procured  an  order  on  the  treasury, 
signed  by  the  Queen,  for  one  thousand 
pounds*  long  solicited  by  Swift*  as  an 
mdemnification  for  the  expenses  of 
induction  into  the  deanery*  whvcK 
amounted  at  t\\e  \easX  lo  Vi»X  uvssa. 
The  object  oi  t\iia  RwA  o«jl^  N?aA  i^»i 
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defeated,  but  by  an  occTuronce  wbich 
ca  Tied  with  it  the  ruin  of  the  party. 

The  intrigues  of  BoHngbroke,  aided 
by  the  interest  of  Lady  Masham,  at 
length  terminated  in  the  removal  and 
disgrace  of  Oxford ;    and  Swifl  was 
instantly  written  to  in  terms  the  most 
urgent  and  flattering,  by  Lady  Masham. 
He  was  implored  to  lend  his  powerful 
aid  and  counsel  in  this  season  of  great 
difficulty,    to    a    Queen,    whom    her 
favourite  represented  to  be  willing  to 
receive  his  advice  and  to  requite  it 
richly  ;  at  the  same  time,  Bolingbroke, 
the  execution  of  whose  good  intentions 
was  unretarded  by  the  procrastinating 
indolence  of  Harlcy,  with  the  zealous 
activity  which  sprmgs  from  interest 
oftener  than  from  friendship,  conveyed 
to  Swift*  tlu*ough  their  common  friend 
Barber,  a  distinct  engagement  that  he 
both  could  and  would  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset*  whose  hostility  was  the 
only  apparent  obstruction  to  his  ad- 
vancement;   besides  which,  and    far 
more  alluring  to  the  ambitious  spirit 
of  Swift,  a  direct  promise  that  even  his 
boldest  suggestions  in  matters  of  the 
utmost  state  importance,  should    be 
adopted  and  carried  into  effect  with 
prompt  decision.     Never,  perhaps,  was 
opened  to  the  contemplation  of  ambi- 
tion a  more  glorious  prospect  of  emi- 
nence and  command ;  and  never,  to  that 
of  interest,  a  more  certain  promise  of 
personal  aggrandisement.     These  pro- 
posals,   solicitations,    promises,    sub- 
missions were  nothing  short  of  intoxi- 
cating.    But    along    with    all    these 
maddening  hopes  and  offers,  came  a 
letter  from  his  friend,    Oxford ;    the 
fallen  minister,  now  journeying  in  dis- 

Sace  and  solitude  to  his  villa,  in 
erefordshire,  there  to  hide  his 
humiliation  in  neglected  seclusion — and 
praying  Swift,  with  some  touching 
allusion  to  former  friendship,  to  waste 
so  much  time  upon  one  who  loved  him, 
as  to  accompany  him  upon  the  way. 
Let  those  who  have  called  Swift  a 
practical  disbeliever,  in  all  the  softness 
of  the  human  heart;  those  who  have 
treated  him  as  one  in  whose  breast  the 
controversies,  feuds  and  heartless 
calculations  of  politics,  had  killed  what- 
ever little  kindness  nature  had  awarded ; 
those  who  have  told  the  world  that 
Swift  had  received  but  a  niggard 
portion  of  the  better  affections  and 
sympathiet   which  dignify  humanity, 


and  that  even  theio  he  sank  m  the 
barren  sea  of  ambition ;  let  those  who 
have  pronounced  him  stoical,  unfeeling; 
savage,  remember  that  the  man  wbcm 
they  have  condemned*  being  tried  by 
the*  proffers  of   power;   and  by   tlw 
claims  of  friendship,  threw  to  the  windi 
all  the  rich  offerings  of  high  elevation 
and  of  almost  unlimited  rule,  and  wu 
loyal  to  his  friend.     He  did  not  hcntale 
for  a  moment,  but  reaistinff  temptations, 
whose  strength  none  who  have  not 
experienced  them,  can  appredate,  he 
turned  his  back  upon   the  apparent 
certainty  of  all  that  his  life-long  laboon 
had  sought,  took  his  ruined  friend  by 
the  hand,  and  went  with   him  into 
obscurity  and  exile.     .  Within  thrta 
days  of  the  accomplishment  of  thii 
sacrifice,  the  fate  of  the  Torj  adiii> 
nistration  was  sealed  by  the  death  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  accession  of  Gcorgi 
the  First.     All  the  members  of  tut 
government,  the  victors  and  the  ds- 
feated — the  intriguers  and  the  intr^^ned 
against — the    embittered    rivals   sad 
sundered  friends— <all  were  involved  in 
the  same  complete  and  hopeless  politied 
ruin.     But  amid  the  confuuon  of  his 
colleagues— the  despair  of  the  timi4 
and  the  temporbing  of  the  dishonest- 
while  some  cowered  in  dark  obscurity, 
and  others  avoided   the   severities  of 
proscription,  bv  flight  and  self-bamib- 
ment — while  the  whole  country  thun- 
dered vnUti  the  victorious  roar  whidi 
followed  the  total  rout  of  the  brokoi 
phalanx — Swift  alone,  with  undaunted 
neart  and  stern  composure,  dared  to 
entertain  the  hope  that  the  Tory  pai1|y 
might  yet  be  rallied*  and  all  be  wsU. 
But  the  power  of  that  partr  was  at  a 
end;  the  period  of  its  existenoa  bad 
arrived,  and  no  skill  or  courage  oodd 
save  it.     St.  John  declared  his  hatrvd 
to  Oxford  to  be  so  thorough  and  iih 
tense,  that  he  would  submit  to  any 
extremity,  rather  than  be  reconciled  to 
him  ;  and  whatever  hopes  Swift  migfat 
have  entertained    or    inspired,    were 
completely  and  for  ever  extinguished 
by  the  flight  of  Bolingbroke,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Oxford*  aloi^  with 
many  others  of  note  in  the  disbanded 
administration.     From  his  deanery  m 
Ireland,  Swift  fearlessly  corresponded 
with  all  his  denounced  and  degraded 
friends,  though  at  the  hazard  not  only 
of  heightening  the  virulence  of  pirtr 
rancour,  which   in   Ireland    involved 
him  along  with  them,  in  a  genanli 
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though  it  18  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
a  most  unmerited  charge  of  Jacobitism^ 
but  even  at  the  risk  of  attracting  the 
animadTersion,  and  provoking  the 
vengeance  of  the  exalted  Whiffs.  He 
did  not  content  himself  with  mere 
professions  of  sympathy,  but  with  a 
nobleness  of  heroic  friendship  almost 
unequalled,  he  implored  Oxford  to 
penmt  him  to  attend  him  during  his 
perilous  imprisonment.  "  It  is  the 
first  time,"  he  says,  <^  I  ever  solicited 
you  in  my  own  behalf,  and  if  I  am  re- 
fbsedy  it  will  be  the  first  request  you 
ever  refused  me."  Oxford  was  not 
selfish  enough  to  permit  this  most 
devoted,  but  to  Swift,  most  dangerous, 
proof  of  afibction.  But  although  ex- 
empt firom  the  more  urgent  danger 
which  threatened  many  who  had  had 
Hr  less  influence  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  government  than  he,  he  was  not 
without  those  grievous  annoyances 
which  popular  insult,  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  personal  danger,  inflicts 
apon  the  fallen  and  suspected ;  and 
many,  whose  high  claims,  birth  and 
station,  should  have  separated  them 
from  the  savage  throng,  yet,  forgot  all 
decency  so  far,  as  to  contribute  in  per- 
son to  a  system  of  cowardly  outrage, 
levelled  against  a  solitary  and  unpro- 
tected man.  The  same  political  defeat 
which  had  heated  his  enemies,  cooled 
many  of  his  friends ;  and  some  of  those 
who  had  sought  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  Whig  ascendancy  by 
neglecting  or  affronting  the  Tory 
champion,  he  had  afterwards,  when 
solicited  by  their  awkward  and  eager 
advances,  an  opportunity  of  requiting 
by  the  dignified  retaliation  of  stem  and 
utter  contempt. 

In  alluding  to  the  charge  of  Jaco- 
bitism  once  urged  against  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  that  it  were  useless  as  well  as 
tedious,  here  to  enter  into  the  merits 
of  a  controversy  long  abandoned  as 
hopeless  and  untenable  by  all  but 
the  maddest  of  the  assailants  of  Swift. 
Insulted  by  the  rabble,  and  often 
by  the  semi-barbarous  nobles  of  his 
own  land,  whenever  he  ventured 
abroad,  thwarted  by  the  insubordina- 
tion of  the  officers  of  his  cathedral,  and 
racked  with  unresting  anxiety  about  the 
fate  of  many  of  his  dearest  friends,  some 
of  whom  were  in  the  extremes t  jeopar- 
dy, his  mind  was  for  a  time,  wholly  un- 
fitted fbr  any  efibrt  of  vigour,  and  his 


pen  was  laid  aside.  Many  however^ 
those  perhaps  most  worthy  such  an 
honour,  untainted  by  the  corruption 
of  party  politics,  eagerly  sought  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Swift, 
and  in  the  society  of  some,  and  those 
not  a  few,  capable  not  only  of  duly 
appreciating  his  powers,  but  of  contri- 
buting to  his  enjoyment,  he  sought  a 
temporary  respite  from  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment, oreary  forebodings,  para* 
lyzing  suspense,  and  ghastly  fears, 
which  haunted  bim  almost  incessantly 
— solicitudes  and  griefs,  which  were,  if 
possible,  enhanced  by  the  perpetual 
irritation  excited  by  a  system  of  gall- 
ing petty  insult  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  vexatious  resistance  to  hit 
authority,  on  that  of  the  persons  whom 
his  office  gave  him  a  right  to  control. 

Among  the  friends  of  Swift,  the 
most  prominent  were  the  Grattans, 
seven  brethren,  all  men  of  the  highest 
character,  and  whom  Swift  recom- 
mended to  Lord  Carteret  when  he 
arrived  in  Ireland  as  Viceroy.  **  Do 
you  not  know  the  Grattans  ?  tnen  pray, 
obtain  their  acquaintance.  The  Grat- 
tans, my  lord,  can  raise  ten  thousand 
men."  Others  were  Dr.  Helsham, 
Mr.  Stopford,  Dr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
George  Rochfort,  Mr.  Peter  Ludlow, 
Dr.  Delany,  and  many  more ;  among 
whom,  some  were  men  bom  to  wealu 
and  independence,  and  others  by  their 
energfies  and  merits,  attained  to  high 
dignities  in  their  several  walks  of  life. 

We  are  now  approaching  that  period 
in  the  life  of  Swift,  which  is  clouded 
with  the  darkest  mystery  of  tragic 
romance,  and  with  the  sternest  sins  of 
cruelty,  that  season  at  which  his  bio- 
grapher is  forced  to  pause  in  horrible 
wonder,  while  acts,  apparently  the 
most  unaccountable,  are  done,  caprice 
and  tyranny,  the  most  savage  and 
heartless,  allowed  to  revel  remorse- 
lessly and  unrestrained,  and  the  cha- 
racter whose  growth  he  has  watched 
over,  and  whose  perfections  he  has 
almost  worshipped,  suddenly  and  fear- 
fully transformed. 

Swift  had  in  London,  during  his 
latter  visits,  made  acquaintance  with 
a  widow  lady,  named  Vanhomrigfa^ 
who,  with  her  family,  consisting  of  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  resided  in 
the  metropolis  ;  and  who,  enjoying  an 
easy  fortune,  commanded  to  the  extent 
of  her  wishes,  all  that  was  desirable  in 
society.     The  eldest  of  the  two  daugh- 
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ters  was  Esther  Vanhomriffh^  and  to- 
wards her  he  was  irresistihij  drawn  b/ 
that  secret  influence  which  attracts  a 
great  intellect  almost  instantaneously 
and  instinctively  to  whatever,  in  the  scale 
of  mental  excellence,  at  all  approaches 
it.  He  found  her  pre-eminently  gifted 
with  the  richest  natural  endowments^ 
cultivated  almost  to  the  highest  reach 
of  improvement,  and  adorned  with  all 
the  accomplishments  which  the  most 
refined  education  could  bestow.  Swift 
enjoyed  no  office  so  keenly  as  that  of 
superintending  the  studies  of  such  a 
person  as  she  with  whom  he  was  now 
made  acquainted.  He  directed  her 
course  of  reading,  pointed  out  the 
authors  who  was  deserving  her  atten- 
tion, turned  her  mind  upon  those  sub- 
jects respecting  which  she  was  less 
informed,  and  in  short,  in  all  points 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  literary 
mentor.  The  interest  which  Swin 
felt  in  his  attractive  pupil  was  of  so 
eradual  a  growth,  that  it  is  probable  he 
did  not  himself  perceive  its  increase, 
or  any  symptoms  of  the  impassioned 
fervour  with  which  it  was  returned* 
until  it  wa5  too  late  to  retreat.  But 
there  is  a  kind  of  indirect  evidence  of 
a  consciousness  that  the  nature  of  his 
attentions  to  his  new  pupil  was  hardly 
consistent  with  the  repose  of  his  for- 
mer, in  the  fact  that  he  never  mentions 
Miss  Vanhomrigh  in  his  journal  to 
Stella,  except  as  Vanhomrigh*s  eldest 
daughter ;  and  even  then,  in  a  manner 
so  rapid  and  so  studiously  without 
comment,  as  to  imply  a  sensitiveness, 
a  shrinking  from  inquiry,  which  no- 
thing but  a  suspicion  of  his  own  heart 
could  have  engendered,  or  which  at 
best,  can  have  sprung  from  nothing 
'better  than  a  consciousness  that  his 
connection  with  Vanessa  was  of  a 
nature  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  Esther 
Johnson.  But,  although  prudence 
and  honour  may  have  frequently  whis- 
pered in  the  ear  of  Swift  the  danger 
and  the  perfidy  of  involving  himself 
in  another  attachment  while  the  object 
of  the  first  still  lived,  suggestions  of 
conscience,  which,  if  indeed,  there  was 
f  ny  thing  to  call  them  forth,  he  could 
rot  promise  himself  much  difficulty 
in  obeying,  and  although  he  may 
have  clear! V  seen,  that  in  the  eve  of 
Stella,  his  intercourse  with  Miss  Van- 
homrigh must  appear  at  least  equivo- 
cal, it  is  nerertheless  true>  that  when 


at  length  the  strange  disclosure  was 
made,  and  the  docile^  playful  Vanessa 
stood  before  him,  an  impassioned,  de- 
voted, imploring  woman.  Swift  was 
literally  thunder-struck  with  wonder, 
fear  and  doubt.  His  first  essay  was 
to  treat  her  vehement  declaration  as  a 
jest,  meant  and  taken  merely  as  a  piece 
of  raillery ;  but  this  was  of  no  avail ; 
Vanessa's  character  was  of  too  ardent 
and  adventurous  a  nature  to  hesitate 
when  once  the  first  bold  step  had  been 
taken.  She  loved  Swift  with  her  whole 
heart  and  soul,  and  she  was  determined 
that  he  should  either  reject  or  answer 
her  passion. 

Miss  Vanhomrigh  was  young,  re- 
puted handsome,  possessea  of  extra- 
ordinary mental  attractions  and  natural 
wit,  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of 
Stella ;  an  imagination  far  above  that 
of  her  rival,  besides  which,  her  birth 
and  standing  in  society  were  unexc^ 
tionable,  and  her  fortune  above  the 
usual  standard.  It  was  not  extraordi- 
nary then,  that  with  all  these  advantageSf 
and  being  wholly  ignorant  of  his  em- 
barrassments, she  looked  forward  to  a 
union  with  Swift  as  the  probable  con- 
summation of  the  strange  courtship  in 
which  she  was  the  suitor,  and  he  the 
sued;  she  did  not  immediately  urge 
this  proposal  upon  her  metamorphosed 
instructor,  but  yielding  to  the  warm 
impulses  of  passionate  admiration  and 
love,  she  sought  merely  to  express  the 
intenseness  of  her  own  feelings,  and  to 
produce  a  reciprocity  in  lus.  The 
eloquence  of  such  a  passion  was  not  to 
be  resisted;  and  Swift  thus  assailed, 
answered  her  again  in  the  langnage  of 
passion,  not  unqualified  indeed,  not 
without  considerable  admixture,  some- 
times of  sober  friendship,  sometimes 
of  levity,  but  still  carrying  through  it 
all,  now  subdued,  and  again  avowed 
and  undisguised,  a  strain  of  gallantry, 
flattering,  perfidious,  and  unintelligi- 
ble. What  were  the  feelings  with 
which  Swift  frequented  female  society 
at  an  early  period  in  his  life,  he  him- 
self has  told  us;  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  misrepre- 
sented himself.  The  following  letter, 
written  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  to 
the  Rev.  John  Kendall,  in  reply  to  ons 
taxing  him  with  too  marked  a  aevotion 
to  a  lady  against  whom  report  had 
taken  exception,  is  worthy  of  study,  as 
the  fullest  statement  afforded  by  SwiA 
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of  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
frivolous  galhmtries  in  which  he  in- 
dulged. 

"February  11,  1691. 
«•  Sib, — If  any  thing  made  me  wonder 
■t  your  letter,  it  was  your  almost  inviting 
to  do  so  in  the  beginning,  which  indeed 
grew  leas  upon  knowing  the  occasion, 
since  it  is  what  I  have  heard  from  more 
than  one^  in  and  about  Leicester.     And 
for  the  friendship  between,  as  I  suppose 
yours  to  be  real,  so  I  think  it  would  be 
proper  to  imagine  mine,  until  you  find 
any  cause  to  believe  it  pretended ;  though 
I  might  have  some  quarrel  at  vou  in  three 
or  four  lins%  which  are  very  ill  bestowed 
in  complimenting  me.    And  as  to  that  of 
my  great  pospects  of  making  my  fortune, 
on  which,  as  your  kindness  only  looks  on 
the  best  side»  so  my  cold  temper,  and 
unconfined  humour,   is  a  much  greater 
hindrance  than  any  fear  of  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  your  letter.     I  shall  speak 
plainly  to  you,  that  the  very  ordinary 
observations  with  going  half  a  mile  be- 
yond the  University,  have  taught  me  expe- 
lienoe  enough  not  to  think  of  marriage  till 
I  settle  my  fortune  in  the  world,  which 
I  am  sure  will  not  be  in  some  years ; 
and  even  then  itself,  I  am  so  hard  to 
please,  that  I  suppose  I  shall  put  it  off  to 
the  other  world.      How  all  that  suits 
with  my  behaviour  to  the  woman  in  hand, 
yon  may  easily  imagine,  when  you  know 
that  there  is  something  in  me  which  must 
be  employed ;  and  when  I  am  alone,  turns 
all,  from  viant  of  practice  into  specula- 
tion  and  thought^  insomuch,  that  these 
•even  weeks  I  have  been  here  1  have  writ 
and  burned,  and  writ  again,  upon  all  man- 
Ber  of  subjects,  more  than  perhaps  any 
man  in  England.     And  this  is  it  which  a 
person  of  great  honour  in  Ireland  (who 
was  pleased  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  look 
into  my  mind)  used  to  tell  me,  that  my 
mind  was  like  a  conjured  spirit,  that  would 
do  mischief  if  I  would  not  give  it  employ- 
ment.    It  is  this  humour  that  makes  me 
•o  busy,  when  I  am  in  company,  to  turn 
an  that  way ;  and  since  it  commonly  ends 
in  talk,  whether  it  be  love,  or  conversa- 
tion, it  is  all  alike.     This  is  so  common, 
that  I  could  remember  twenty  women, 
in  ny  life,  to  whom  I  have  behaved  my- 
self just  the  same  way ;    and  I  profess, 
without  any  other  design  than  that  of 
entertaining  myself  when  I  am  very  idle,  or 
when  something  goes  amiss  in  my  affairs. 
This  I  have  always  done  as  a  man  of  the 
world,    when   I   had  no  design  for  any 
thing  grave  in  it,  and  what  I  thought  at 
worst  a  harmless  impertinence ;  but  when- 
ever 1  begin  to  take  sober  resolutions,  or, 
m  B0W|  to  think  of  entering  into  the 


church,  I  never  found  it  would  be  hard 
to  put  off  this  kind  of  folly  at  the  porch. 
Besides,  perhaps,  in  so  general  a  conver- 
sation among  that  sex,  I  might  pretend  a 
little  to  understand  where  I  am,  when 
I  am  going  to  choose  for  a  wife ;   and, 
though  the  cunning  sharper  of  the  town 
may  have  a  cheat  put  on  him,  yet  it  must 
be  cleanlier  carried  than  this,  which  you 
think  I  am  going  to  top  upon  myself. 
And  truly,  if  you  knew  how  metaphysi- 
cal I  am  that  way,  you  would  little  fear  I 
would  venture  on  one  who  has  given  so 
much  occasion  to  tongues ;  for  though  tho 
people  is  a  lying  sort  of  beast,   (and  I 
think  in  Leicester,  above  all  parts  that  I 
was  in)  yet  they  seldom  talk  without 
some  glimpse  of  a  reason,  which  I  de- 
clare, (so  unpardonably  jealous  I  am,)  to 
be  a  sufficient  cause  for  me  to  hate  any 
woman  farther  than  a  bare  acquaintance. 
Among^all  the  young  gentlemen  that  I 
have  known,  who  have  ruined  theraselvei 
by  marrying,  (which,  I  assure  you,  is  a 
great  number,)  I  have  made  this  general 
rule,  that  they  are  either  young,  raw  and 
ignorant  scholars,  who  for  want  of  know- 
ing company,  believe  that  every  silk  pet- 
ticoat includes  an  anffel;    or  else  these 
have  been  a  sort  of  honest  going  men^ 
who  perhaps  are  too  literal  in  rather  mar- 
rying than  burning,  and  entail  a  misery 
on  themselves  and  posterity,  by  an  over- 
acting modesty.     I  think  I  am  very  far 
excluded  from  listing  under  either  of  these 
heads.     I  confess  I  have  known  one  or 
two  men,  of  sense  enough,  who  inclined 
to    frolics,    have    married    and    ruined 
themselves  out  of  a  maggot ;  but  a  thou- 
sand household  thoughts,  which  always 
drive  matrimony  out  of  my  mind  when- 
ever it  chances  to  come  there,  will,  I  am 
sure,  fright  me  from  that ;  beside  that,  I 
am  naturally  temperate,  and  never  en- 
gaged in  the  contrary,  which  usually  pro- 
duces those  effects.     Your  hints  at  parti- 
cular stories  I  do  not  understand;  and 
having  never  heard  them  but  so  hinted, 
thought  it  proper  to  give  you  this,  to  show 
you  how  I  thank  you  for  your  regard  of 
me  ;  and  I  hope  ray  carriage  will  be  such, 
as  that  ray  friends  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  name.     I  should  not  have  behaved 
myself  after  the  manner  I  did  in  Leicester, 
if  I  had  not  valued  my  own  entertain- 
ment, beyond  the  obloquy  of  a  parcel  of 
very  wretched  fools,  wluch   I  solemnly 
pronounce  the  inhabitants  of  Leicester  to 
be,  and  so  I  content  myself  with  retalia- 
tion.    I  hope  you  will  forgive  this  trou- 
ble ;  and  so,  with  my  service  to  your  good 
wife,  I  am,  good  cousin,  your  very  affec- 
tionate friend  and  servant, 

J.  Swm.** 
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There  is  too  mnch  reason  to  believe 
that  much  of  the  thoughtless  levity  here 
avowed,  survived  the  season  of  youths 
and  in  manhood  hardened  into  the 
callousness    of   selfish  vanity.      Had 
Swift  early,  and  at  once,  met  the  de- 
claration of  Vanessa  with  a  frank  and 
manly  confession  of  his  own  peculiar 
embarrassments,  the   dreadfli!  catas- 
trophe might  have  been  averted.    The 
slow  repinings  of  fevered  jealousy,  the 
heart-ache  of  disappointed  love,  fierce 
agonies  and  slow  corrodine  sorrows, 
griefs  unspeakable,  ruin,   decay  and 
untimely  death,  might  all  have  been 
spared.     But  when  a  proud  man  has 
once  diverged  by  one  step  from  the 
strict  path  of  honesty,  the  devil  whis- 
pers him,  that  to  return  and  acknow- 
ledge the  aberration  is  to  court  con- 
tempt,  and  his  heart  would  sooner 
break  than  acquiesce  in  the  humiliation. 
Had  Swift  been  content,  even  after  he 
had  suffered  the  first  great  opportunity 
to  pass,  to  confess  his  weakness,  to  admit 
his  own  disingenuousness,  he  might  have 
escaped  many  a  bitter,  maddening  pang 
of  remorse  ;    but  pride  forbade  him. 
Most  surely,  if  reaa  aright,  there  is  not 
written  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  a  moral  lesson  so    awful   and 
humiliating,  as  the  story  of  the  sins, 
weaknesses,  and  fate  of  Swift.     Had 
he  possessed,  in  this  one  instance,  the 
firmness  to  resist  that  evil  passions- 
pride — the  dark  intricacies  of  Uie  dreary 
labyrinth  would  never   have  existed 
Had  he  announced  to  Vanessa  his  pre* 
engagement,  or  had  he  told  to  her  and 
to   Stella   where  lay  the  mysterious 
barrier,  which  for  ever  separated  both 
from  the  reality  of  their  hopes,  it  is 
possible  that  he  might  have  stood  lower 
m  their  respect ;  but  his  worst  crimes 
would  have  been  uncommitted,  and  his 
memory  unclouded.     The  evil  power 
has  not  on  earth  a  more  accomplbhed 
minister  to  work  out  his  ends  and  the 
ruin  of  mankind,  than  that  same  pride* 
whose  ofiice  is  inwardly  to  mortify  the 
virtues  of  the  heart,  and  make  it  bleak 
and  barren  as  a  sea-rock,  and  in  its 
outward  operation  to  inflict  such  tor- 
ments as  anticipate  hell. 

It  is  undoubted,  that  Swift  sought 
to  moderate  the  vehemence  of  his 
ardent  pupil ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain, 
that  many  of  the  expressions  and  pas- 
sages quoted  either  by  ignorance  or 
malice,  to  convict  him  of  having  en- 
couraged aad   heightened  a  jpassion 


which  he  was  retolved  to  dinppoiatt 
do  not  bear,  by  any  means,  when  takit 
along  with  the  context  which  explains 
and  qualifies  them,  the  same  force  and 
significance  which  would  seem  to  be- 
long to  them  what  read  aa  detailed 
and  isolated  sentences.     But  atill  tlus 
affords  no  palliation  for  the  condiietof 
Swift ;  there  existed  here  no  pnsaliBg 
involution  of  casuistry,  there  was  hen 
no  divided  duty,  the  path  of  recti- 
tude and  honour  was  clearly  defined. 
One  moment  of  manly  candour  would 
have  saved  many  victims.     While  this 
wild  romance  was  at  its  height.  Swift 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  compelled,  hj 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  and  me  aocom- 
panying  dissolution  of  the  Tory  Cabi- 
net, to  retire  to  Ireland ;  and  here,  no 
doubt,  he  had  ample  time  to  w^gh 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  head- 
long  madness  which  had  so  fktally  in- 
volved him.     It  is  difficult  to  ooi\)eo- 
ture,  and  can  never  now  be  aao^rtaine^ 
whether  or  not  Vanessa  was  ever  pre* 
ferred  to  his  early  pupil,  Stella ;  bat 
some  expressions    employed    by  him 
would  warrant    such    a  conclusion; 
expressions,  which  appear  to  be  the 
utterance  of  a  passion  almost  as  ardeo^ 
and  fully  as  exclusive,  as  that  of  its 
object.     And  yet  again,  it  must  be 
admitted  as  a  correction  in  this  strange 
calculation,  that  much  of  what  is  spo- 
ken upon  such  occasions,  though  utter- 
ed in  all  sincerity,  is  very  or  firom 
representing    the    true  tone    of  the 
speaker*s  feelings,  and  that  the  words 
of  an  admirer  are  to  be  valued  u 
reflections  of  momentary  emotions,  and 
nothing  more ;  qualified  in  real  value 
alike  by  the  degree  of  excitement  under 
which  they  are  uttered,  and  by  the 
urgency  of  appeals  to  which  they  are 
meant  to  reply.     Swift  having  retired 
to  bis  Deanery,  immediately  secured 
lodgings  upon   Ormond  Quay,  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the   Liffey,  ftr 
Stella  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  and  renewed 
his  visits  with  the  same  minute  atten- 
tion to  outward    appearances,  whidi 
had    characterised   their    inter  counc 
heretofore. 

He  now  began  to  hope,  that  abaence 
and  less  frequent  correspondence  might 
gradually  allay  the  extravagance  or  an 
affection,  which  the  triumph  of  vani^ 
bein^  passed,  could  only  afi^rd  him 
unmingled  perplexity  and  uneasinem. 
But  the  error  was  not  so  eaaily  to  be 
Atoned  for.    He  was  to  leam  » tnid^ 
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never  to  be  tanght  bj  his  own  cold 
nature^  which  pronounced  love  to  be 
one  of  those  follies  which  are  to  be 
found  only  in  play-books ;  the  truth 
so  often  doubted,  so  often  scorned,  so 
often  proved,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  love.  The  man  who  can  bring  him- 
self to  trifle  with  the  affections  of  the 
human  heart*  sports  with  what  is  sa- 
cred; and  Swift,  with  all  his  early 
contempt  for  the  school-bov  passion, 
with  all  his  avowed  disbelief  m  the  real 
existence  of  love  among  the  emotions 
cyf  the  hearty  was  forcedi  as  he  beheld 
the  slow  wasting  of  decay,  more  fatal 
and  more  piteous  than  ever  witchcraft 
wroughtf  ue  fading  of  beauties,  hardly 
an  their  spring — ^young  hearts  corroded 
by  dark  passions,  or  broken  by  agony, 
great  qualities,  land  nature*s  high  in- 
telligences, all  lovely,  all  young,  laid  in 
the  grave ;  as  he  beheld  all  this,  he 
was  taught  that  there  was  indeed  such 
a  passion,  strong  and  terrible  as  death. 
A  melancholy  fatality  seemed  now  to 
urge  their  story  onward  to  its  conclu- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  died,  and  shortly 
afterwards  her  two  sons.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  occurrence  of  these 
events.  Miss  Vanhomrigh  and  her  sis- 
ter left  England  to  reside  upon  a  small 
property  wnich  had  belonged  to  her 
nither,  at  Celbridge,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin.  This  was  to  Swift  a 
formidable  occurrence,  and  its  effects 
were  immediately  visible  in  the  in- 
creased jealousy  of  Stella.  He  could 
not  now  refuse  to  the  entreaties  of 
Miss  Vanhomrigh,  those  attentions 
which  his  former  encouragement,  or 
at  least  his  indecision,  entitled  her  to 
demand,  and  to  which,  in  addition  to 
the  right  which  she  might  have  pleaded, 
she  possessed  a  claim  in  common  charity 
and  pity.  But  these  attentions,  al- 
though their  real  motives  were  stu- 
diously concealed  from  Stella,  could 
not  fau  to  create  in  her  bosom  doubts, 
ISmts  and  resentment,  a  continued  state 
of  excitement  and  solicitude,  which  a 
weak  constitution  was  ill  suited  to  sup- 
port, and  which  soon  began  to  exhibit 
their  baleful  agencies  in  the  decline  of 
health  and  spirits.  The  indisposition 
of  Stella  gradually  assumed  a  character 
•o  decided  and  alarming,  that  it  became 
elear,  that  unless  the  hidden  weight 
which  was  slowly  withering  the  vital 
etrei^pth  withbi  her,  was  removed,  she 
auiflperiah  under  its  pressure*  Urged 


by  the  instant  fear  of  losmg  one,  who, 
spite  of  all,  was  unspeakably  dear  to 
lum,  and  irresistibly  affected  by  her 
moving  appeals,  it  is  now  past  contro- 
versy, that  Swift  consented  to  a  for- 
mal union  with  the  faithftil  and  ill 
requited  Stella.  The  conditions  under 
which  thb  concession  was  to  be  made 
were  unsatisfactory  and  harsh  in  the 
extreme.  The  marriage  was  to  remain 
a  secret,  the  nature  of  their  inter- 
course was  to  be  unaltered,  and  in 
short,  this  mysterious  bridal  was  to 
confer  upon  her  no  privilege,  but  the 
solitary  and  melancholy  one  of  know- 
ing, that  he  could  never,  during  her 
life,  give  his  hand  to  another.  Swift 
and  Stella  were  married  in  the  garden 
of  the  Deanery,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  in  1716.  The  conduct  of 
Swift,  immediately  before  and  after 
this  event,  was  marked  by  strange  pe- 
culiarities ;  and  we  again  apply  to  the 
comprehensive  and  masterly  memoir  bv 
the  hand  of  Scott,  for  assistance,  which 
we  should  have  sought  elsewhere  in 
vain. 

*<  Immediately  subsequent  to  the  oere- 
mony,  Swift*s  state  of  mind  appears  to 
have  been  dreadful.  Delany  (as  I  have 
learned  from  a  friend  of  hit  relict,)  being 
pressed  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  strange 
union,  said,  that  about  the  time  it  took 
place,  he  observed  Swift  to  be  extremely 
gloomy  and  agitated ;  so  much  so,  that  he 
went  to  Archbishop  King,  to  mention  his 
apprehensions.  On  entering  the  library. 
Swift  rushed  out  with  a  countenance  of 
distractioui  and  passed  him  without  speak- 
ing. He  found  the  Archbishop  in  tears, 
and  upon  asking  the  reason  he  said,  <  You 
have  just  met  the  most  unhappy  man  on 
earth  ;  but  on  the  subject  of  his  wretch- 
edness, you  must  never  ask  a  question.' 
Swift  secluded  himself  from  society  for 
some  days.  When  he  reappeared,  h'lt  inter- 
course with  Stella  and  Mrs.  Dingley  was 
re-assumed,  with  the  same  guarded  and 
cautious  attention,  to  prevent  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  a  more  intimate  union 
with  the  former,  as  if  such  intimacy  bad 
not  now  been  legal  and  virtuous." 

The  causes  of  this  dark  and  ^pall- 
ing frenzy  of  agitation,  the  causes  of 
this  systematic  and  cold  self-denial  and 
cruelty,  are  buried  in  the  graves  of 
their  victims. 

Miss  Vanhomrigh  had,  for  a  ooiMd- 
derable  time^  resided  in  Dublin  before 
permitfiMitly  fixing  her  reild«ioe  at 
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Celbridge,  and  durine  this  period,  her 
intercourse  with  Swift  was  little  inter- 
rupted. Upon  her  settling  there,  his 
visits  became  necessarily  less  frequent ; 
but  during  this  period,  nis  letters  were 
continued,  and  a  close  correspondence 
maintained  upon  both  sides.  About 
the  year  1720,  his  visits  to  Celbridge 
became  much  more  frequent ;  and  for 
a  short  sketch  of  a  scene  of  so  much 
of  melancholy  romance,  along  with 
some  interesting  particulars,  we  again 
turn  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  narrative. 

*'  Marley  Abbey,  near  Celbridge,  where 
Miss  Viuihomrigh  resided,  is  built  roach 
in  the  form  of  a  real  cloister,  especially  in 
its  external  appearance.  An  aged  man 
(upwards  of  ninety,  by  his  own  account,) 
showed  the  grounds  to  my  correspondent. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's 
ffardener,  and  used  to  work  with  his 
lather  in  the  garden  when  a  boy.  He 
remembered  the  unfortunate  Vanessa  well, 
and  his  account  of  her  corresponds  with 
the  usual  description  of  her  person,  espe- 
cially as  to  her  embonpoint.  He  said  she 
went  seldom  abroad,  and  saw  little  com- 
pany ;  her  constant  amusement  was  read* 
ing,  or  walking  in  the  garden.  Yet  ac- 
cording to  this  authority,  her  society  was 
courted  by  several  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  visited  her,  notwithstand- 
ing her  seldom  returning  that  attention ; 
and  he  added,  that  her  manners  interested 
every  one  who  knew  her.  But  she 
avoided  company,  and  was  always  melan- 
choly, save  when  Dean  Swift  was  there, 
and  she  then  seemed  happy.  The  garden 
was,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  crowded  with 
laurels.  The  old  man  said,  that  when 
Biiss  Vnnhomrigh  expected  the  Dean,  she 
always  planted,  with  her  own  hand,  a 
laurel  or  two  against  his  arrival.  He 
showed  her  favourite  seat,  still  called 
Vanessa's  bower.  Three  or  four  trees, 
and  some  laurels,  indicate  the  spot.  They 
had  formerly;  according  to  the  informa- 
tion of  the  old  man,  been  trained  into  a 
close  arbour.  There  were  two  seats  and 
a  rude  table  within  the  bower,  the  opening 
of  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Liffcy, 
which  had  a  romantic  effect ;  and  there 
was  a  small  cascade  that  murmured  at 
some  distance.  In  this  sequestered  spot, 
according  to  the  old  gardener's  account, 
the  Dean  and  Vanessa  used  often  to  sit, 
with  books  and  writing  materials  on  the 
table  before  them.  And  the  verses  com- 
posed among  such  objects,  by  that  unfor- 
tunate lady,  will  perhaps  help  us  to  guess 
at  the  subject  of  their  classical  interviews.'* 

The  death  of  her  younger  sister  lelt 


Vanessa  altogether  compamonkflBy  and 
the  bereavement  which  placed  her  alone 
in  the  world  seemed  only  to  concentrate 
and  to  render  more  intense  her  passiea 
for  Swift.  Maddened  by  uncertainty 
apd  love,  she  resolved  to  end  all  h^ 
doubts,  and  to  apply  to  Stella  hen^ 
to  learn  whether  she  had  such  a  daim 
upon  his  affections  as  to  render  her 
aspirations  hopeless.  The  dread  mis- 
sive was  despatched^  whose  answer 
was  to  be  the  fiat  of  her  doom.  And 
who  can  tell  the  agonies  of  hope  and 
sickenings  of  despair*  with  whidi  she 
awaited  the  hour  of  its  return  ?  Who 
can  imagine  the  tumult  of  emotioiiSi 
the  breaUiless  suspense,  the  bleak  des- 
pondency, the  glowinff  confidence,  the 
thousand  colours  and  forms  of  woes 
and  joys  that  thronged  into  the  deliriom 
of  that  dreadful  hour  ?  On  a  sodden 
the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  she 
sat  was  abruptly  opened,  and  Swift 
stood  before  her.  Ghne  glance  revealed 
her  fate.  The  blackness  of  concentred 
and  appalling  fury  was  in  his  ooimte- 
nance.  Heedless  of  the  faltering  salu- 
tation which  dropped  from  her  pale 
lips,  he  strode  to  the  table,  flimg  a 
letter  upon  it,  and,  turning  abont* 
quitted  the  room  with  the  same  awfbl 
silence ;  leading  his  victim  bewildered, 
terrified,  and  hopeless.  When  she 
found  strength  to  open  the  packet* 
she  discovered  only  her  own  letter  to 
Stella.  The  delusion  was  over— the 
baleful  delusion — which  had  mocked 
her  heart  and  blasted  all  her  hopes— 
a  voice  of  thunder  had  burst  the  m^am 
—the  death-blow  was  struck.  For  a 
few  short  weeks  her  affliction  was  pro- 
longed, and  then  she  left  the  shade  of 
her  favourite  laurels  and  her  lonely 
haunts  by  the  tranquil  river  for  the 
still  more  quiet  solitude  of  the  grave. 

Upon  the  death  of  this  most  mmappy 
lady.  Swift,  writhing  under  agonies 
of  compunction,  hid  himself  in  some 
unknown  retreat  in  the  South  of  Ire> 
land,  for  two  months  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  his  return  that  SteUa,  who 
had  been  naturally  much  offended  at  the 
clandestine  intimacy  so  unexpectedly 
and  fatallv  disclosed,  at  length  forgave 
him.  After  this  he  gradually  resumed 
his  habits  of  study,  and  even  returned 
to  his  political  occupations. 

Swift  had  long  looked  with  deep 
indignation  and  a  swelling  heart  at  the 
oppression  under  which  the  country 
of  his  birth  was  labourii^ ;  bm  the 
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mssertioii  of  her  rights  was  then  no 
holiday  entertainment  to  gratify  the 
dramatic  taste  of  a  scoundrel  moh. 
The  assumption  of  the  title  of  national 
vindicator  was  not  then  a  eanyassing 
for  place,  or  a  passport  to  promotion, 
but  quite  the  contrary.     True  patriot- 
ism was  a  principle  whose  exercise 
was  then  a  vocation  of  sore  trial,  beset 
with  troubles,  vexations,  dangers,  and 
sorrows,  more  in  number  than  the 
sands;  and  no  man  might  take  up 
that  cause  who  was  not  ready  to  endure 
the  oppression  of  evil  authority,  perse- 
cution, the  insolence  of  libel,  the  total 
ruin  of  every  hope  of  personal  ambition, 
the   ingratitude   of  countrymen,   the 
derision  of  the  crafty,  the  cruelty  of 
the  powerful,  besides  the  fiery  excite- 
ment that  burns  the  heart  to  ashes^- 
the  magnanimous  and  eternal  hatred 
of  oppression,  the  '*  sceva  indignatio,*' 
the  sle^less  abhorrence  and  loathing 
of  men's   corruptions    and    villanies, 
the  scorn  and  rage  which   ^^eat  the 
flesh  and  exhaust  the   spirits** — and 
again,   the  yearnings  of  unutterable 
love  bestowed  in  vain,  generous  and 
mighty  efforts  hampered  and  thwarted 
—and  all  for  the  sake  of  country — 
all  made  tolerable  by  the  fortitude  and 
sublime  devotion  of  one  fierce,  myste- 
rious passion.     Ireland  had  then  real 
gpnevances — she  was  without  a  consti- 
tution— she  had,  indeed,  a  parliament, 
but  there  existed  beyond  it,  another 
power,    the    English    parliament,  in 
which  she  had  no  friend,  no  repre- 
sentative, no  advocate,  and  by  whose 
acts  she  was  tyrannically  controlled. 
This  was  the  fountain  of  every  per- 
nicious measure  which  killed  her  pros- 
perity and  palsied  her  strength — the 
same  which  has  flowed  down  to  us  in 
streams  of  bitterness  and  of  blood. 
Swift  loved  and  pitied  his  country — 
he  mourned  in  her  tears,  he  gproaned 
in  her  oppression.      He  saw  that  to 
be  her  patriot  was  to  be  a  martyr, 
but  he  saw  that  she  needed  a  patriot, 
and  he  gave  himself  to  her.    Mol^neux 
had  pleaded  the  cause  of  Ireland*s  in- 
dependence with  the  eloquence  and 
power  of  truth  in  his  tract  entitled 
''The  case  of  Ireland's  being  ruled 
by  acts  of  Parliament  in   England, 
stated."     But  this  advocacy  was  un- 
availing, and  the  raising  the  question 
had  not  even  the  effect  of  arousing 
among  the  class  of  Irishmen  who  were 
dinnterested   and   honesty  the  spirit 


to  testify  i^ainst  oppression  and  to 
struggle  for  freedom.     The  commer- 
cial restrictions  by  which  Ireland  was 
cramped  and  fettered  did  not  appear 
likely  to  be  relaxed,  for  the  predo- 
minant party   in  that   country  were 
thoroughly  broken  to  the  English  bit 
and  whip,  and  were  not  without  fat 
English  fodder,  while  the  lower  classes, 
to  whom  alone,  where  the  aristocracv 
are  corrupt  and  servile,  lies  the  appeal, 
were  suspected  and  terrified — ^the  one 
class  would  not,  the  other  dared  not 
demand  j  ustice.    N  o  doubt  many  there 
were — for  the  sake  of  manhood  we 
must  believe  it — who  keenly  felt  the 
wrongs  of  their  country  and  burned 
to  redress  them  ;  but  such  spirits  were 
grieved,  and  returned  not  often.     The 
elements  with  which  they  had  to  work 
were  weak  and  lifeless,  and  the  ascen- 
dancy against  which  they  had  to  war 
was  unscrupulous  in  iniquity  and  poli- 
tically omnipotent.     To  moot  the  in- 
dependence of  the   Irish    parliament 
was  to  avow  oneself  a  Jacobite.     To 
demand  free  trade  was  a  declaration 
of  rebellion.      To  be  a  patriot  was 
to  be  denounced  as  a  traitor  ;  and  be- 
tween the  advocacy  of  freedom  and 
the  gaols  there  scarcely  intervened  a 
step.     It  required  then,  a  lofty  defiance 
of  all  personal  danger — a  resigned  in- 
trepidity and  ffodlike  confidence,  which 
nothing*  but  the  consciousness  of  right 
can  inspire  or  sustain,  to  enable  mortal 
man  to  run  the  tremendous  and  alto- 
gether thankless  hazard.     Such  were 
the  troubles  and  dangers  of  the  cause 
to  which  Swift  devoted  himself.     In 
1720  he  be^an  his  mission,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  pamphlet  entitled   "  A 
proposal  for  the  universal  use  of  Irish 
manufactures,  utterly  rejecting  and  re- 
nouncing every  thing  wearable  that 
comes  from  England."     Scott  has  well 
observed,  that  Swift  was  pre-eminently 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  likely  to 
arise  from  the  utterance  of  such  daring 
advice,  inasmuch  as  he  was,  above  all 
other  men,  hated  by  the  government, 
and  even    branded    by   proscription. 
Swift  has  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Pope, 
furnished  a  history  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  government   in  conse- 
quence of  this  publication,  and  as  it 
affords  a  curious  picture  of  the  spirit 
in  which  Ireland  was  then  governed, 
we  hesitate  not  to  transcribe  it  :— 

"  I  have  written  in  this  kiogdom  a 
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ditconrte  to  p«nnade  the  wretched  people 
to  wear  their  own  mannfacturet,  instead 
of  those  from  England ;  this  treatise  soon 
spread  very  fast,  being  agreeable  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  nation,  except 
of  those  gentlemen  who  had  employments 
or  were  expectants.     Upon  which  a  per- 
son in  great  office  here  immediately  took 
the  alarm ;  he  sent  in  haste  for  the  chief 
justice,  and  informed  him  of  a  seditions, 
factious,  and  virulent  pamphlet,   lately 
published,  with  a  design  of  setting  the 
two  kingdoms  at  Tariance,  directing,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  printer  should 
be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law.     The  chief  justice  has  so  quick 
an   understanding,  that  he  resolred,   if 
pouible,  to  outdo  his  orders.     The  grand 
juries  of  the  county  and  city  were  effec- 
tually practised  with,  to  represent  the  said 
pamphlet  with  all  aggravating  epithets, 
for  which  they  had  thanks  sent  them  from 
England,   and   their  presentments  pub- 
lished, for  several  weeks,  in  all  the  news- 
papers.     The    printer  was  seized,   and 
forced  to  give  great  bail.     After  his  trial, 
the  jury   brought   him    in    not    guilty, 
although  they  had  been  culled  with  the 
utmost  industry.     The  chief  justice  sent 
them   back   nine  times  and  kept   them 
eleven  hours ;  until,  being  perfectly  tired 
out,  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  mercy  of  the  judge  by  what  the? 
call  a  gpecial  verdict.     During  the  trial, 
the  chief  justice,  among  other  singularities, 
laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  protested 
solemnly  that  the  author's  design  was  to 
bring  in  the  Pretender,  although  there 
was  not  a  single  syllable  of  party  in  the 
whole    treatise;    and    although    it   was 
known  that  the  most  eminent  of  those 
who  professed  his  own  principles,  publicly 
distillowed  his  proceedings.     But  the  cause 
being  so  very  odious  and  unpopular,  the 
trial  of  the  verdict  was  deferred  from  one 
term   to  another,  until,  upon  the  Duke 
of  Grafton*s  (the  lord  lieutenant's)  ar- 
rival, his  grace,  after  mature  advice,  and 
permission  from  England,  was  pleased  to 
grant  a  noii  prosequi," 

Thus  defeated  in  his  first  attempt, 
Swifl  did  not  desist;  he  was  baffled 
and  embarrassed,  but  neither  silenced 
nor  intimidated ;  burning  with  indig- 
nation at  the  disgraceful  prostitution 
of  the  judicial  authority,  which  had 
perverted  the  very  laws  into  the  abet- 
tors of  a  system  of  atrocious  wrong, 
he  singled  out  the  venal  minister  of 
insulted  justice,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Whiteshed,  and  hurled  upon  him  a 
storm  of  lampoons  and  epigrams  ^'\i\c\i 

might  have  galled  eyeu  a  §cro^>  «xA 


which  were  no  doubt  keenly  fth  fay 
his  worthy  ectjpe. 

It  ia  a  trite  remark  of  one  vho 
should  have  known  well  what  it  ii 
to  govern  mankind*  **  Let  me  write 
the  ballads  of  a  country  mod  I  wiU 
allow  whom  you  pleaae  to  rule  it" 
But  even  allowing  for  a  certain  saoi* 
fice  of  accuracy  to  paradosc*  thii  ii  m 
extravagant  hyperbole^  and  the  spirit 
of  the  obsorvation  is  untrue.  Ai» 
tional  ballad  is  the  offapring  and  not 
the  origin  of  national  character ;  aad 
the  profound  author  of  the  uui  JHk 
quoted  might  as  wisely  haTe  ind, 
*'  Let  me  but  hold  the  hour  aad 
minute  hands  of  St.  Paul*s  docki 
and  show  me  the  astronomer  who  wiD 
limit  the  day  or  the  alderman  whs 
will  want  his  dinner/*     A   —'^ — ' 


ballad  is  the  index  and  not  the  gnidtsf 
national  feeling.  The  So^gt  9f  a 
Nation^  if  there  be  any  wM>M»iiig  b 
the  phrase,  are  so  in  virtue  of  geMnl 
and  permanent  popularity— a  degrts 
of  acceptance  which  neoesaarily  in* 
plies,  in  the  temper  of  the  countny 
a  previous  aptitude  for  the  twitintf*" 
which  they  embody.  But  althoi^ 
the  saw  above  notic^  is  nothing  mors 
than  one  of  those  flippancies  wbieh 
have  become  popular  because  they  arc 
paradoxical,  it  does  not  follow  becaov 
It  is  untrue  that  therefore  the  dass  of 
composition  which  it  falsely  digniiii^ 
may  discharge  no  useful  functum  in 
the  machinery  of  government.  The 
great  success  of  the  coarse  and  saTsm 
but  always  humorous  lampoons*  &• 
tributed  by  Swift  amonff  the  puhlie 
hawkers  of  ballads,  clearly  shows  that 
as  an  instrument  of  punishment  thsy 
may  be  made  terribly  effective,  m 
fostering  and  perpetuating  popolsr 
antipathies ;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  by  such  productions*  in- 
stable though  they  are,  a  certain  degree 
of  vitality  and  a  fixedness  of  direction 
may  be  given  to  the  applause  or  con- 
demnation of  a  people. 

Swift  continued  to  keep  a  fidthfiil 
watch  over  the  rights  of  Ireland,  and 
awaited  only  a  favourable  opportomtY 
to  hazard  with  the  evil  power  whin 
oppressed  his  country^  the  formidable 
and  eventful  struggle  in  whose  issue 
her  cause  was  to  be  either  saved  or 
lost.  But  few  occasions  for  inter- 
ference had  presented  themselves  froUL 
*^^  Ys^^  ^  the  publication  of  hli 
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maDnfiustores  dovm  to  the  year  1723, 
a  space  of  three  years;  but  at  the 
expiration  of  this  interval  an4ved  that 
crisis  which  was  to  call  forth  into 
aroused  and  gigantic  exertion*  every 
energy  of  the  two  great  warring  prin- 
ciples— the  evil  and  the  g^d — to  place 
the  powers  of  tyranny  and  freedom  in 
the  stem  decisive  dea^-grapple  which 
ia  never  loosed  but  by  the  doom  of 
one. 

A  deficiency  in  the  coinage  of  copper 
money  in  Ireland  having  been  for  some 
time  grievously  felt,  the  patent  right 
of  striking  pence  to  the  amount  of 
iSlOSjOOO  for  that  realm  was  granted 
to  William  Wood.    The  inconvenience 
was  acknowledged*  and  the  remed}^»  at 
first  tight,  sufficient  and  unexception- 
able :  but  the  patent  had  been  passed 
without  even  the  content  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  privy  council  of  Ireland 
^-the  whole  proceeding  was  a  consis- 
tent portion  of  the  arbitrary  and  in- 
sulting system  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  was  conducted. 
It   ro-asserted    the    humiliating    and 
outrageous   maxim   to    which    Swift 
had    vowed    immitigable    enmity — it 
was  the    symbol  of   that    despotism 
which  he  was  bom  to  shatter  to  pieces. 
The  opportunity  was  a  favourable  one 
.—the  proposed  measure  not  only  ex- 
emplified me  noxious  usurpation  of  the 
English  parliament,  but  had  startled 
into  distrust  and  opposition  some  of 
those  political  leaders  who  had  hitherto 
stood  among  the  firmest  and  most  pro- 
minent of  the  adherents  of  government. 
Among  these  the  foremost  was  the 
fiunily  of  Brodericky  whose  powerful 
influence  had  hitherto  been  uniformly 
exerted  in  support  of  the  Whig  in- 
terest.    The  spirit  of  resbtance  began 
to  spread  in  the  Irish  parliament*- 
the    stirring   activity    and    increased 
nmnber  of  me  opposition — the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  national  excitement 
through  the  upper  orders  of  society— 
besides  the  coz\junction  of  what  are 
called  chances*    the  combinations  of 
what  seem  to  be  accidents,  which,  in 
great  national  struggles*  draw  powerful 
men  by  sordid  and  evil  motives  into  a 
noble  cause — all  these  signs  portended 
some  strange  political  convulsion.    The 
storm  which  had  long  been  gathering 
first  spoke  in  the  voice  of  Swift*  and 
teem  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that 
grand  and  awful  moral  conflict*  through 


and  success ;  in  the  tumult  and  deadly 
peril  of  the  battle,  until  the  hour  when 
the  warfare  ended  in  the  grandeur  of 
national  triumph,  strong  and  clear  over 
all  the  din  and  uproar  was  heard  that 
voice*  counselling,  encourag^g*  and 
commanding. 

Swift  saw*  that  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  proposed  measure  with 
permanent  advantage  to  the  country* 
it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  nation* 
in  all  its  orders*  shoiild  testify  against 
it.     His  first  appeals,  therefore*  were 
entirely  of  a  practical  kind,  and  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  trsHing 
classes,  who*  having  little  leisure  or 
inclination  to  scrutinize  the   remote 
consequences  of  political  acts*  cannot 
be  supposed  to  feel  the  same  interest 
in  the  assertion*  or  neglect  of  an  ab- 
stract principle,  which  they  must  ine- 
vitably entertain*  respecting  those  mea- 
sures which    immediately  afieet    the 
prosperity  of  their  trade.      To  this 
comparatively    unexcitable    class    of 
men.  Swift  first  addressed  himself,  and 
three  letters  appeared  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, sigpned  by  Mr.  B.  Draper,  in  Dub- 
lin* insisting  stronely  upon  the  iinu- 
rious  results  whicn  must   inevitably 
flow  from  the  alleged  inferiority  in 
weight,  and  purity  ot  the  coin  intended 
for    circulation.       There  was    suffi- 
cient practical  political    economy  in 
those  days  to  enable  the  country  to  see 
that  the  introduction  of  a  copper  cur- 
rency* whose  intrinsic  value  bore  no 
proportion  to  that  which  it  legally  re- 
presented, must  necessarily  drain  the 
country  of  its  gold  and  silver  coinage* 
upon  the  very  same  principle  which 
has  since  been  applied  to  the  regulation 
of  Bank  issues.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  reports  so  loudly  circulated 
respecting  the  adulteration  of  the  me- 
tal* and  the  smallness  of  the  coin*  were 
monstrously  exaggerated ;  and  indeed* 
by  the  experiments  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton* they  were  proved  to  be  groundless. 
Yet,  we  are  not  to  suppose*  that  Swift 
was  himself  satisfied  of  the  imsound- 
ness  of  the  statements  upon  wMch  he 
dwelt.     He  seems  to  have  shared  the 
opinions  which    he    promulged   with 
many*  who  might  have  tested  the  re- 
ports which  they  helped  to  circulate* 
oy  actual  proof;  and  it  is  easily  oon- 
ceivable*  that  an  ardent  temper,  like 
that  of  the  Draper*  might*  with  little 
question  adxmt*  %xA  Vsi  i^  vatf:ffir\^3^« 
re-aaaert  aa  trafts^^Mft.\«^«  nai^^^MR^ 
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been  plausibly  uttered  by  report,  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  measure  against  which, 
generally,  his  most  indigpnant  antipa- 
thies were  enlisted.  Topics  so  judi- 
ciously chosen,  and  handled  with  all 
the  rough  energy  and  caustic  humour 
of  Swift,  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect;  and  the 
success  of  these  tracts  was  altogether 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
land. Men  of  all  ranks,  of  all  politics, 
of  all  religions,  forgot  their  differences 
in  the  one  universal  sympathy  which 
bound  them  by  all  means,  and  at  every 
peril,  and  to  the  last  extremity,  to  re- 
sist the  threatened  imposition.  The 
two  houses  of  parliament  united  in 
addressing  the  sovereign  against  the 
measure,  and  the  example  of  the  legis- 
lature was  followed  in  detail  by  every 
class  and  section  of  the  community, 
against  the  introduction  of  this  hated 
coin.  Combinations  of  every  order, 
from  the  most  opulent  merchants  down 
to  the  pedlars,  ballad-singers  and  er- 
rand-boys, were  framed ;  and  to  such 
a  pitch  of  frenzy  was  this  abhorrence 
of  Wood's  halfpence  carried,  that  in- 
stances occurred  of  persons  seeking  to 
avoid  the  odium,  if  not  the  actual  dan- 
ger, consequent  upon  an  imputation  of 
sharing  even  indirectly,  and  m  the  most 
trifling  circumstance,  in  the  execution 
of  the  project,  by  publishing  disclaim- 
ers in  the  way  of  advertisements,  in  the 
public  journals.  The  following  is  a 
curious  sample. 

"  ADVERTISEMENT." 

"  Whereas  I,  Thomas  Handy,  of  Moalh 
Street,  Dublin,  did  receive  by  the  last 
packet,  from  a  person  in  London,  to  whom 
I  am  an  entire  stranger,  bills  of  lading  for 
eleven  casks  of  Wood's  halfpence,  shipped 
at  Bristol,  and  consigned  to  me  by  the 
said  person  on  his  own  proper  account, 
of  which  I  had  not  the  least  notice,  until 
I  received  the  said  bills  of  lading. 

••Now  I,  the  said  Thomas  Handy, 
being  highly  sensible  of  the  duty  and  re- 
gard which  every  honest  man  owes  to  his 
country  and  to  his  fellow-subjects,  do 
hereby  declare,  that  I  will  not  be  con- 
cerned, directly  or  indirectly,  in  entering, 
landing  importing,  receiving,  or  uttering 
any  of  the  said  Wood's  halfpence ;  for 
that  I  am  fully  convinced,  from  the  ad- 
dresses of  both  houses  of  parliament,  as 
otherwise,  that  the  importing  and  uttering 
the  said  halfpence  will  be  destructive  to 
thi»  nation,  and  prejudicial  U>  \ui  Ma^«^ 
t/'smenne. 


<•  And  of  this  mj  resolation,  I  gavt 
notice  by  letter  to  the  person  who  seat 
me  the  bills  of  lading,  the  very  day  I 
received  them,  and  luive  sent  back  tiM 

said  bills  to  him. 

"  Tho.  Hamot. 

«<  Dablin,  29th  August,  1724." 

The  labours  of  Swift  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  these  nuu- 
terlv  compositions,  whose  inflaenoe  had 
maae  the  people  of  Ireland  abhor  and 
denounce  the  proposed  measnre  as  a 
ruinous  blow  to  the  incipient  nj^finwal 
prosperity,  but  with  that  inde&tigaXib 
zeal  which  delights  to  do  thorough^ 
whatever  it  has  undertaken,  he  saiv 
the  direction  and  the  strength  of  Idi 
genius,  even  to  the  minutest  details  of 
the  great  machinery  of  agitation  whidi 
he  was  the  first  to  move.     Widi  a 
rapid  fertility,  scarcely,  if  ever,  matdi- 
ed,  he  supphed  the  street  hawkers  with 
baUads,  lampoons  and  satires,  in  prote 
and  in  verse,  innumerable.     All  fefd- 
led  against  the  project  and  the  pro- 
jector, with    the  utmost  severity  of 
biting  sarcasm,  and  seasoned  with  that 
pungent  personal  ridicule,  which  finds 
a  ready  and  a  sure  response  in  the 
liking  and  applause  of  the  lower  orders ; 
and  trifling,  and  perhaps  unworthy  as 
this  condescension  of  Swift  may  appear 
in  the  eye  of  the  hasty  reader,  to  the 
observation  of  the  reflecting,  it  affords 
an  obj  ec t  of  unqualified  admiration.    It 
was  necessary,  for  the  complete  success 
of  the  movement  which  he  directed^ 
that  the  aroused  national  excitement 
should  be  universal,  and  the  national 
mind  was  therefore  to  be  appealed  to 
through  every  channel,  each  class  was 
to  be  addressed  in  its  appropriate  bn- 
guage ;   besides,  it  is  not  enough  to 
convince  the  reason — an  average  tn^n^ 
before  he  will  act  with  bold  decision, 
must  be  as8iu*ed  of  sympathy  ;  and  in 
order  to  produce  an  epidemic  and  pecn- 
liar  political  temper  in  a  country,  much 
more  than  lucid    and    unanswerable 
argument  is  necessary.     That  men  are 
creatures  of  habit  is  a  trite  observa- 
tion, but  one  rarely  indeed  remembered 
in  politics.     There  is  in  every  human 
mind  a  little  ^lace  devoted  to  the  recep- 
tion   of   prejudices,  those    inevitable 
results  of  all  education.     A  certain 
tmoccupied  corner,  in  which  crawl  and 
batten  those  reptiles  whose  existence 
'«%  foT^t,  but  who  nevertheless,  while 
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the  stores  of  the  mind ;  but  so  it  is  that 
men   cannot  live  without  these  com- 
panionsy  and  where  prejudices  are  hos- 
tile to  the  views  of  a  politiciani  he  must 
not  content  himself  with  showing  their 
usurpations  and  their  nastiness,  fori 
even  though  he  procure  their  tempo- 
rary expulsion^  they  will  return  again, 
loiless    he    supply    their    place   with 
others,  strong  enough  to  devour  their 
^predecessors.      To  create  these  new 
prejudices  is  not  the  least  difficult  task 
of  the  man  of  policy,  and  to  make  a 
new  principle  generally  accepted,  the 
convincing  of  the  reason  is  but  the 
first  step.     Its  antagonists  cannot  be 
at  once  removed ;  they  must  be,  as  it 
were,  worn  away  by  a  process  of  men- 
tal trituration ;  and  having  traced  with 
the  finger  of  reason  the  character  of 
his  favourite  maxim  upon  the    ada- 
mantine mind,  he  must  then,  with  long 
laborious  hammering  and  chisseling, 
cut  there  in  graven  letters,  the  truth 
which  will  abide.    Swift  possessed  that 
wisdom  which  ever  distinguishes  the 
true  statesman  from  the  political  quack- 
salver.    In  all  his  oalculatiohs  he  re- 
garded the  materials  upon  which  he 
was  to  work— hmnan  minds — as  things 
not  to  be  moved  and  shifted  from  place 
to  place,  by  the  hand  of  the  player, 
like  the  pieces  on  a  chess-board,  but 
as  possessed  of  wills,  prejudices,  mo- 
tives and  weaknesses,  as  well  as  of 
reason;  and  containing  within  them 
innumerable  forces,  a  consideration  of 
all  which  make  the  correction  by  which 
the  operation  of  political  mechanism 
is  to  be  calculated.     The  writings  and 
measures  of  Swift  are  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration  of  a  consistent  and  grandly 
triumphant  adherence  to  the  practice 
of  this  political  truth  ;  and  the  history 
of  his  political  agency  is  to  that  theo- 
rizing flippancy  which  would  treat  the 
subjects  of  government  not  as  men,  but 
aa  cast-iron  wheels,  an  eternal  pattern 
and  reproof. 

Havmg  thus  called  into  loud  and 
universal  tumult  the  long  slumbering 
spirit  of  the  country.  Swift  saw  that 
the  hour  was  come  when  he  might,  with 
an  assurance  of  sympathy,  speak  of  the 
real  principle  at  issue,  the  independence 
of  the  Irish  parliament  and  the  honour 
of  his  country,  and  in  the  succeeding 
letters  of  the  Drapier,  the  mere  com- 
mercial arguments  to  which  the  reason- 
ing of  the  nrst  three  letters  is  exclusively 
confined,  are  completely  thrown  aside^ 


and  the  proposition  of  Ireland*s  inde- 
pendence asserted  in  its  boldest  form, 
and  with  the  eloquence  of  indignant 
and  fearless  enthusiasm. 

The  pamphlet  which,  three  months 
before,  would    have    filled  even  the 
friends  of  the  maxims  which  it  asserted 
with  dismay  and  fearful  forebodings  of 
dire  consequences,  alike  to  the  cause 
and  the  indbcreet  zealot  who  pleaded 
it,  was  now  hailed  with  the  welcome 
of  a  nation's  rapture  and  applause.    In 
thus  grasping,  as  it  were,  by  the  throat, 
the  political  villainy  which  had  so  long 
cajoled  and  crushed  down  his  country, 
the  daring  champion  not  only  stimu- 
lated the  courage  of  his  adherents,  but 
aroused    the    terrors    of  the    liberal 
tyrant — the  Whig  Walpole.    Carteret, 
who  had  been  suspected  by  the  minister 
of  having    fomented  the  excitement 
against   the  introduction  of   Wood's 
half-pence,  and  who  had  in  reality  fur- 
nished the  history  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  patent  had  been  procured, 
was,  with  a  malicious  ingenuity,  forced 
by  the  premier  into  the  centre  of  those 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  which 
he  had  intended  for  others,  and  now, 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  struggle,  was 
despatchea  to  Ireland  in  the  character 
of  viceroy,  to  curb  that  agitation  and 
to  disappoint  those  hopes  which  he  had 
helped  to  excite.     The  first  act  of  the 
new  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  imprison 
Harding,  the  printer  of  the  Drapier*s 
Letters,  and  to  proclaim  a  reward  of 
;£300  for  the  detection  of  the  author 
of  the  fourth  and  most  offensive  of  these 
productions.    A  bill  of  indictment  was 
ordered  to  be  prepared  agsdnst  the 
publisher  ;  and  upon  the  day  previous 
to  that  on  which  the  bill  was  to  be  pre- 
sented.   Swift  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  panel,  a 
short  paper  called,  "  Seasonable  Advice 
to  the  Grand  Jury,"   &c.     It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  they  required 
any  stimulant  to   urge  them  to  that 
course  which  they  unanimously  pur- 
sued, and  with  a  consciousness  that  the 
gaze  of  the  empire  was  fixed  upon  them, 
and  that  a  great  and  a  good  cause  de- 
pended on  their  firmness  and  decision, 
they  threw  out  the  bills.     This  act  of 
conscience  and  manhood  did  not  fail  to 
enrage  the  iniquitous  and  uncompro- 
mising minister  of  faction — Chief  Jus- 
tice Whitshed — whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  atvd^Vio  ^xewidfe^vx^xv^Ocsv^ 
occasion,  and  m  «^  i[^ox;pRSL  qI  Nsm^^ 
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tdntaad  tmgovemable  rage  he  dissolved 
the  panel.  They  had  done  their  duty, 
and  the  applause  of  a  grateful  country 
covered  them  with  honour.  The  un- 
constitutional insolence  of  the  judge, 
however  well  meant  for  the  interests  of 
his  party,  only  served  to  heighten  the 
indignation  and  to  confirm  the  resolu- 
tion of  those  whom  it  was  meant  to 
terrify  and  to  subdue— and  the  dangers 
which  seemed  to  gather  more  closely 
and  darkly  over  the  head  of  Swift,  as 
the  contest  became  more  defined  in  its 
objects  and  inveterate  in  its  spirit,  so 
far  firom  dismaving  or  paralvzing  the 
confidence  of  his  heart,  only  roused 
from  its  depth  all  the  dauntless  and  in- 
donutable  courage  of  his  nature.  One 
of  the  most  striking  and  inspiring  of 
.  the  courageous  acts  of  Swift  is  finely 
given  by  Sheridan :  "  The  day  after 
the  proclamation  was  issued  out  against 
the  Urapier,  there  was  a  full  levee  at 
the  castle.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
going  round  the  circle,  when  Swift 
abruptly  entered  the  chamber,  and 
pushmg  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
never  stopped  till  he  got  within  the 
circle,  where,  with  marks  of  the  highest 
indignation  in  his  countenance,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  the 
voice  of  a  Stentor,  that  re-echoed 
through  the  room, '  So,  my  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, this  is  a  glorious  exploit  that 
you  performed  yesterday,  in  issuing  a 
proclamation  against  a  poor  shop- 
keeper, whose  only  crime  is  an  honest 
endeavour  to  save  his  country  from 
ruin.  You  have  given  a  noble  specimen 
of  what  this  devoted  nation  is  to  hope 
for,  from  your  government.  I  suppose 
you  expect  a  statue  of  copper  will  be 
erected  to  you  for  this  service  done  to 
Wood.*  He  then  went  on  for  a  long 
time  inveighing  in  the  bitterest  terms 
against  the  patent,  and  displaying  in 
the  strongest  colours  all  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  introducing  that  execrable 
com.  The  whole  assembly  were  struck 
mute  with  wonder  at  this  unprecedented 
scene.  The  titled  slaves,  and  vassals 
of  power,  felt,  and  shrunk  into  their 
own  littleness,  in  the  presence  of  this 
man  of  mind.  For  some  time  a  pro- 
found silence  ensued.  When  Lord 
Carteret,  who  had  listened  with  great 
composure  to  the  whole  speech,  made 
this  fine  reply,  in  a  line  of  Virgil's : 

#  •  Res  dam,  et  regni  nov\tu  me  %t\\&  cof(\»i\. 
Moliri.* 


<'  The  whole  assembly  was  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  this  quotation,  and 
the  levee  broke  up  in  g^od  humour., 
some  extolling  the  magnanimity  of 
Swift  to  the  skies,  and  all  delighted 
with  the  ingenuity  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant*s  answer.'* 

Another  instance  of  the  bold  and 
decisive  measures  which  sprung  from 
the  proud  ardour  and  defiance  of  his 
character,  is  also  vividly  sketched  by 
the  pen  of  Sheridan :  '^  During  the 
pubhcation  of  the  Drapier's  Letters, 
Swift  took  great  pains  to  conceal  him- 
self from  being  known  as  the  author. 
The  only  persons  in  the  secret  were 
Robert  Blakelv,  his  butler,  whom  he 
employed  as  his  amanuensis,  and  Dr« 
Sheridan.  As  Robert  was  not  the  most 
accurate  transcriber,  the  copies  were 
always  delivered  by  him  to  the  Doctor, 
in  order  to  their  being  corrected,  and 
fitted  for  the  press,  by  whom  they  were 
conveyed  to  the  printer  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  discovery. 
It  happened  that  Robert  Blakely,  the 
very  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
proclamation  was  issued,  offering  a  re« 
ward  of  j£dOO  for  discovering  the 
author  of  the  Drapier's  fourthletter, 
had  staid  out  later  than  usual  without 
his  master's  leave.  The  Dean  ordered 
the  door  to  be  locked  at  the  accustomed 
hour,  and  shut  him  out.  The  next 
morning  the  poor  fellow  appeared  be- 
fore him  with  marks  of  great  contri- 
tion; when  Swift  wotud  listen  to 
none  of  his  excuses,  but  abusing  him 
outrageously,  bid  him  strip  off  all  his 
livery,  and  quit  his  house  that  moment 
'  What — you  villain,'  said  he,  '  is  it 
because  I  am  in  your  power,  you  dare 
take  these  liberties  ?  Get  out  of  my 
house,  you  scoundrel,  and  rec^ve  the 
reward  of  your  treachery.'  Mrs. 
Johnson,  who  was  at  the  deanery,  and 
greatly  alarmed  at  this  scene,  imme- 
diately despatched  a  messenger  to  Dr. 
Sheridan,  to  come  and  try  to  make  up 
matters.  Upon  his  arrival  he  found 
Robert  walking  about  the  hall  in  great 
agitation,  and  shedding  abundance  of 
tears ;  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this, 
he  was  told  that  his  master  had  just 
discharged  him.  The  Doctor  bade  him 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  would  under- 
take to  pacify  the  Dean,  and  that  he 
should  still  be  continued  in  his  place. 
^  That  is  not  what  vexes  me,*  replied  the 
\iOTL<^  ^«tiCQs^\  ^to  be  sure  I  should 


*  Hard  fonunei  and  the  iia^ini«M  ol  to^i  x^%  ^QaY^m\\A«u^t&M«aR^ 
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be  Terr  sorr^  to  leave  so  good  a  master ; 
but  what  grieyes  me  to  the  soul  is,  that 
my  master  should  have  so  bad  an 
opinion  of  me,  as  to  suppose  me  capable 
of  betraying  him  for  any  reward  what- 
erer.*  When  this  was  told  to  the  Dean, 
struck  with  the  generosity  of  such  a 
sentiment  in  one  of  his  low  sphere,  he 
immediately  pardoned  him,  and  restored 
him  to  favour.  He  also  took  the  first 
opportunity  in  his  powor  of  rewarding 
this  man  for  his  fidelity.  The  place  of 
Verffer  to  the  Cathedral  soon  after  be- 
oonmag  vacant,  Swift  called  Robert  to 
him,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
clothes  of  his  own  that  were  not  a 
livery ;  to  which  the  other  replying  in 
the  affirmative,  he  desired  him  imme- 
diately to  strip  off  his  livery  and  put  on 
those  clothes.  The  poor  iellow,  quite 
astonished,  begged  to  know  what  crime 
he  had  committed,  that  he  should  be 
discharged.  *'  Well — do  as  I  ordered 
Tou,*  said  Swift.  When  he  returned 
in  his  new  dress,  the  Dean  called  the 
other  servants  into  the  room,  and  told 
them  they  were  no  longer  to  consider 
him  as  their  fellow-servant  Robert,  but 
as  Mr.  Blakely,  Verger  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral^  which  place  he  had  bestowed 
on  him  as  a  reward  for  his  faithful  ser- 
vices. The  grateful  creature  poiured 
forth  a  thousand  blessings  on  him,  and 
begired  as  the  greatest  favour  he  could 
fsonfer  on  him,  that  he  might  still  be 
continued  in  the  same  station  without 
fee  or  reward,  as  he  was  siu'e  no  one 
oouldgivesuch  satisfaction  to  his  master 
in  the  discharge  of  it  as  himself.  As 
he  was  an  excellent  servant,  and  was 
•censtomed  to  all  Swift's  peculiarities, 
the  proposal  could  not  but  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Dean ;  and  Mr.  Blakely 
accordingly  continued  to  officiate  in  that 
capacity  for  some  time,  as  a  volunteer, 
without  any  of  the  badges  of  servitude. 
But  the  master  was  too  liberal  to  accept 
the  generous  proposal  made  by  the  ser- 
vant ;  for,  though  he  paid  him  no  wages, 
be  took  care,  by  handsome  presents,  to 
make  him  a  full  equivalent." 

The  new  grand  jury  summoned  to 
supply  the  plaice  of  that  which  had  been 
so  arbitrarily  dissolved,  so  far  from  re- 
garding the  dissolution  of  the  preced- 
ing one  as  a  moral  lesson  to  be  impli- 
citly obeyed — so  far  from  seeking 
favour  from  the  great  by  the  desertion 
c^  their  country — so  far  from  yielding 
to  the  presence  of  intimidation,  or  to  I 
the  hopes  of»  Mbe^the  service  either] 


of  sordid  fear  or  of  avarice^  presented 
thus: 

**  77ie  Presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  County  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 

"  Whereat  several  great  quantities  of 
base  metal,  coined,  commonly  called 
Wood's  half-pence,  have  been  brought  into 
the  port  of  Dublin,  and  lodged  in  several 
houses  in  this  city,  with  an  intention  to 
make  them  pass  clandestinely  among  his 
Majesty's  subjects  of  this  ki/igdoro,  not- 
withstanding the  Addresses  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  the  Privy- Council, 
and  most  of  the  Corporations  of  this  City 
against  the  said  coin:  and  whereas  his 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
leave  his  loyal  subjects  of  this  kingdom  at 
liberty  to  take  or  refuse  the  said  half- 
pence: 

«  We,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County 
of  the  City  of  Dublin,  this  Michaelmas 
Term,  1 724,  having  entirely  at  heart  his 
Majesty's  interest,  and  the  welfare  of  our 
country :  and  being  thoroughly  sensible  of 
the  great  discouragements  which  trade 
hath  suffered  by  the  apprehensions  of  the 
said  coin,  whereof  we  have  already  felt 
the  dismal  effects,  and  that  the  currency 
thereof  will  inevitably  tend  to  the  great 
diminution  of  his  Majesty's  revenue,  and 
the  ruin  of  us  and  our  posterity,  do  present 
all  such  persons  as  have  attempted,  or  shall 
endeavour  by  fraud,  or  otherwise,  to  im- 
pose the  said  half-pence  upon  us,  contrary 
to  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  intentions, 
as  enemies  to  his  Majesty's  Government* 
and  to  the  safety,  peace,  and  welfare  of  all 
his  Majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom; 
whose  affections  have  been  so  eminently 
distinguished  by  their  zeal  to  his  illustrious 
family,  before  his  happy  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  by  their  continued  loyalty  ever 
since. 

"  As  we  do  with  all  just  gratitude  ac- 
knowledge the  services  of  all  such  patriots 
as  have  been  eminently  zealous  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  Majesty  and  this  country,  in 
detecting  the  fraudulent  imposition  of  the 
said  Wood,  and  preventing  the  passing  of 
his  base  coin,  so  we  do,  at  the  same  time, 
declare  our  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
all  reflections  on  his  Majesty  and  his 
Government ;  and  that  we  are  ready,  with 
our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  defend  his  most 
sacred  Majesty  against  the  Pretender,  and 
all  his  Majesty's  open  and  secret  enemies, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

**  Given  under  our  hands,  &c." 

Other  juries  followed  the  brave  ex- 
ample thus  set  \>«ioT^  \)[i<^TSi«  %xA  'Ooft 
fl  Govenmieiit  ^et^  aX  \«D!|g^  i«t^«^  V* 
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see  that  unless  they  were  prepared  to 
compel  obedience  by  an  appeal  to  the 
doubtful  and  bloody  issue  of  a  civil  war 
their  cause  was  desperate — the  patent 
was  recalled,  and  the  Drapier  trium- 
phed. 

Now,  in  the  glorious  moment  of  vic- 
tory, did  the  nation  single  out  the  man 
who  had  so  wisely  and  so  bravely  fought 
the  good  fight.  The  irrepressible  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  which  hailed  him 
wherever  he  appeared,  the  admiration 
and  devotion  of  the  country  for  whose 
sake  he  had  hazarded  every  risk,  showed 
him  that  Irishmen  could  be  grateful  as 
his  services  had  been  unequalled.  His 
popularity  was  without  precedent.  Por- 
traits of  the  Drapier  appeared  in  every 
window,  and  upon  almost  every  sub- 
stance, prints,  medals,  even  handker- 
chiefs were  all  made  to  carry  his  like- 
ness; his  image  became  a  favourite 
sign  ;  and  a  club,  called  by  his  name, 
was  formed,  where  all  honour  was  paid 
to  his  principles  and  achievements. 
Whenever  he  stirred  abroad  he  was  wel- 
comed by  the  loud  applause  of  millions ; 


the  anniversary  of  his  birth  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  public  rejoicing.  When 
he  visited  the  provincial  towns  of  his 
country,  his  reception  was  enthusiastic 
and  reverent  as  would  have  been  thai 
of  a  monarch ;  and  when  he  returned, 
after  a  considerable  absence,  to  his 
native  city«  it  poured  forth  all  its  tide 
of  population  to  do  him  heartfelt 
honour — and  amid  the  waiving  of  ban- 
ners, the  gratulations  of  the  gpreat,  the 
thundering  shouts  of  the  mighty  mul- 
titude, who  greeted  him  as  their  liber- 
ator, the  blaze  of  bonfires,  and  the  loud 
general  pealing  of  the  city  bells,  to  con- 
duct the  Drapier  to  his  home.  Nor 
did  this  popularity  subside  with  the  first 
warm  impulse  which  accompamed  his 
victory — long  after  the  darkness  of 
mental  night  had  closed  over  him  for 
ever,  when  the  applause  of  the  populace 
could  awaken  no  echo  in  his  mind,  the 
carriage  which  bore  the  wreck  of  the 
venerable  patriot  of  Ireland,  was  fbl« 
lowed  by  the  acclamations  and  the 
blessings  of  grateful  thousands. 


FROFESSOB  BUTLEa's  SEBMONS,  AND  THE  CHUBCH  EDUCATION  SOCIETT.^ 


While  the  revolutionary  armies  of 
France  were  impressing  upon  a  thou- 
sand bloody  fields,  the  sad  memorials 
of  their  progress,  it  was  pronounced  by 
an  illustrious  authority,  that  the  world*s 
next  great  contest  would  be  a  war  of 
Principles.  We  live  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction.  Our  lot  is  cast 
amidst  strife,  and  discord,  and  division. 
Unbloody,  but  relentless,  conflicts  are 
wa^ng  ail  around  us ;  and  these  ^^plus 
quam  civilia  bella* '  are  wars  of  principle. 
The  divisions  into  which  society  is 
separated  are  marshalled  under  their 
leaders,  distinguished  by  peculiar 
watch-words,  and  carry  inscribed  upon 
their  banners  the  principles  which  form 
the  bond  of  their  association.  Appeals 
which  would  have  summoned  our 
fathers  to  the  field,  impel  us  to  take 
up  our  pens ;  to  vote  at  an  election ; 
to  be  the  infiicters  or  the  sufferers  of  a 
popular  oration.   A  single  word  kindles 


into  a  national  conflagration,  wfaidi 
terminates  in  the  extinction  of  tithes, 
A  British  House  of  Commons  is  con- 
tent to  inflict  upon  the  empire  Uie 
real  curse  of  a  government,  despised 
at  home,  and  disgraced  abroad,  in  order 
to  vindicate  a  theoretic  principle  of 
appropriation,  which  the  ministerial 
leader  himself  confessed  to  be,  practi- 
cally inapplicable  and  impossible.  From 
such  angry  conflicts  about  principles, 
whose  nature,  too  often,  the  combatants 
themselves  so  little  apprehend,  we  are 
recalled,  by  an  irresistible  suggestioiv 
to  the  ages  when  Europe  was  rent 
asunder  by  the  memorable  war  of 
abstract  ideas,  and  nations  hastened  to 
the  field  to  demonstrate  a  theory  of 
universals  1 

In  this  conflict  of  opinion,  ererf 
thinking  man  mvst  take  his  part.  We 
do  not  require  the  threatened  penalty 
of  the  Spartan  l^slator  to  deter  « 


*   Church  Education  in  Ireland:    its  claims  and  its  adversaries:    two  aernioii^ 

preached  in  behalf  of  the   Church  Education  Society  for*  Ireland,  in  St.  Stepben^ 

Church,  Dublin,  January  19,  and  26,  1840;  by  the  Rev.  W.  Archer  Bntler,  A.M., 

Prebendary  of  Clondehorka,  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe;    and  Professor  of  Moral 

Philosophy  in  the  UnWersiiy  o(  l>u\)Y\ii,    OTviv\.^tA  Bq\\atl>  DaUin;  James  Famt, 

London,  1840. 
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from  neutnfitj.  The  war  pursues  us 
into  the  retirement  of  our  closets,  and 
the  more  secluded  recesses  of  our 
hearts.  The  principles  at  issue  are 
too  deeply  important,  and  too  uni- 
Tersally  ^>plicabley  not  to  force  them- 
selves upon  our  attention.  They  cross 
our  speculations  at  a  hundred  points. 
They  are  too  fruitful  of  consequences^ 
too  intimately  connected  with  our  every 
day  actions^  and  practical  conduct,  to 
render  it  safe  for  ourselves,  or  just 
towards  others,  that  we  should  bestow 
upon  them  less  than  our  most  devout> 
and  most  solicitous  attention. 

Amongst  the  topics  of  these  agitating 
controverneSy  a  position  of  foremost 
prominence  is  occupied  by  the  Chdrch. 
She  cannot  now, 

**  As  one  secure, 
SH  on  lier  throne,  upheld  hy  old  repute, 
Consent  or  eostom.*' 

The  age  of  authority  is  gone.  Pre- 
scription is  no  longer  admitted  as  proof 
of  real  value.  None  will  receive  for 
current  what  he  has  not  weighed  in  his 
own  balance  and  found  sterling.  £  very 
portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  system  is 
undergoing  the  jealous  inspection  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  whose  peculiar 
pleasure  it  is  to  find  that  whatever  is, 
is  wrong.  Evenr  tower,  and  every 
bulwark  of  the  citadel  is  reconnoitred 
with  the  minutest  care ;  nay,  every 
stone  of  its  very  foundations  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  searching  scrutiny. 
At  no  period  of  our  history  did  the 
Church,  in  its  aspect  as  a  temporal 
establishment,  occupy  a  larger  space  in 
the  public  view.  The  Church  question 
forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  great  opposing  parties  of  the 
nation.  Animated  discussions  of  the 
utility  or  mischief  of  our  national 
establishment  are  eagerly  listened  to  by 
all  classes  of  the  community,  from  the 
orthodox  exclusives  of  Hanover- square, 
who  intersperse  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  or  Mr.  M'Neile  with  their 
aristocratic  plaudits*  down  to  the  ale- 
house Rational  Religionists,  who, 
inspired  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and 
of  liquor,  vote  the  church  a  tyrannical 
oppression ;  vindicate  the  rights  of 
man  agunst  the  aggressions  of  priest- 
craft, and  felicitate  themselves  upon 
the  auspicious  appearance  of  socialism 
In  the  palace  of  their  Queen,  imder  the 
''^^ood-natured'*  patronage  of  the  first 
mmister  of  the  crown. 
Vol.  XV. 


But  it  is  not  respecting  the  import- 
ance of  maintaining  the  church  as  a 
national  establishment  that  our  readers 
will  be  perplexed  by  any  oscilladons 
of  opinion.  However  the  question 
may  be  eventually  decided  de  factop 
unquestionable  it  is,  that  amongst  its 
defenders  are  to  be  found,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  entire  worth  and 
respectability  of  the  nation.  The  very 
legislators  who  are  most  busy  in  un- 
dermining the  foundations,  assure  us, 
and  exclaim  at  our  political  discourtesy 
if  we  refiise  to  believe,  that  they  are 
carrying  on  their  sap  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  structure.  But  there 
are  not  a  few  momentous  questions  at 
the  present  hour  debated  within  the 
bosom  of  the  churchy-questions,  not 
merely  affecting  the  acctdetUs  of  her 
temporal  endowment,  or  legal  establish- 
ment, but  involving  her  mtrinsic  and 
essential  characters — which  are  every 
day  enga^ng  more  and  more  widely 
the  attention  of  thinking  men.  The 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church ; 
her  unity,  catholicity  and  apostolicity  ; 
her  relation  to  antiquity— her  alliance 
with  the  state — her  position  with 
respect  to  dissent — her  legitimate 
claims  in  the  work  of  National 
Education — these,  and  subjects  such 
as  these,  are  occupying  the  public 
mind  with  an  interest  as  eager  and  as 
fresh,  as  if  they  were  novel  topics  of 
disquisition.  Nor  can  we  prevent  our- 
selves anticipating  a  glorious  result 
from  this  chaos  of  divided  sentiments. 
It  seems  as  if  He,  who  has  promised 
perpetuity  to  his  church,  now  that 
danger  seems  to  threaten  her  external 
frame-work  with  dissolution,  graciously 
desigpied  to  fix  ovar  regardis  upon  her 
divine  and  immortal  part ;  that  if  ever 
she  is  spoiled  of  her  temporalities,  and 
dissevered  from  her  connexion  with 
the  state,  we  may  have  learned  to  feel 
that  the  church  herself  is  no  more 
destroyed  than  is  the  soul  of  man  when 
it  has  been  relieved  from  its  ''gross 
impediment  of  clay,*'  and  soared  to  its 
native  skies  1 

Of  these  deeply  important  questions* 
the  one  which  at  present  most  anxiously 
engages  attention  both  in  this  and 
the  sister  country,  is  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  church  in  national 
education.  The  anomalous  attitude 
now  occupied  Y>j  \\»  f^aXA\SLT^«8ass«k. 
to  the  Church  01  \Te\wi^oTiV^^x«sa.- 
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tion  question— an  attitude  of  friendship 
to  Romanists  and  sectarians,  of  hostility 
only  to  the  National  Church — has 
naturally  awakened  her  members  to 
serious  reflection  on  the  subject  of 
national  education.  The  examination 
has  not  resulted  merely  in  the  reproba- 
tion  of  so  atrocious  an  attempt  to 
trample  down  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  rob  her  of  one  of  her 
noblest  prerogatives; — with  many  it 
has  fortunately  gone  farther — it  has 

fiven  them  a  clearness  of  view,  and  a 
efiniteness  of  principle  which  they 
were  strangers  to— >and  discovered  to 
them  vacillatioa,  and  dubiousness,  and 
nnsatisfactorinessi  and  compromise  even 
in  other  systems  which  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  considering  peculiarly 
adapted  to  meet  the  difliculties  of  Irish 
education. 

The  rightful  supremacy  of  the 
church  in  national  education,  and  the 
indixpenxahleness  of  the  diocesan  and 
parochial  system  in  carrying  on  that 
education,  are  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood in  England  by  most  professing 
churchmen,  with  the  exception  of  her 
Majesty's  cabinet.  The  spread  of 
Intitudinarianism  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Lanca^^ter* — disguised, 
as  now,  under  the  mask  of  "  christian 
charity,"  and  recommended  to  the 
country  through  the  medium  of  the 
admirable  mechanical  system  of  in- 
struction which  bears  his  name — excited 
the  alarm  and  the  suspicions  of  the 
friends  of  the  church.  They  soon 
discovered  that  his  "  principles"f  of 
''generalizing  Christianity,"  and  ** ex- 
alting the  beautv  and  excellence  of  our ' 
holy  religion  without  exalting  a  peculiar 
creed,"  contained  the  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion  even  to   christianitv   itself,    and 


germinated,  before  long,  in  wbolettis 
secession!  from  the  naticmal  churck 
In  a  celebrated  diicourae,  deUvertd 
before  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  in  June»  181 1| 
the  Bishop  of  Peterboro*  fblly  aroused 
the  church  to  the  alarming  magnttode 
of  the  evil,  and  indicated  the  only 
means  of  arresting  its  progreBs— «  dose 
connexion  of  the  education  of  tht 
country  with  its  nationml  church.  Tht 
simple,  but  resistless  argument  of  tiw 
bishop  communicated  a  powfol  impoiae 
to  the  mind  of  England ;  and  the  sell 
thus  kindled,  was,  in  a  few  montb^ 
concentrated  and  embodied  by  the 
formation  of  the  National  Sodetj, 
which  has  ever  since  continued  the 
great  bulwark  of  church  edncatiaa» 
and,  at  this  moment,  directs  the  in- 
struction of  more  than  one  ndUim  of 
children. 

But  in  Ireland,  unfortunately,  no 
such  close  connexion  of  the  scriptiml 
education  of  the  country  with  tht 
church  has,  until  very  recently,  been 
attempted.  The  educational  sodetiei 
which  presided  over  the  schools  of 
Ireland,  and  were  conducted  by  grentle- 
men  of  the  very  highest  character  sod 

most    distinguished    abilities wen^ 

nevertheless,  unsatisfactory,  and  we 
must  say  it,  unsound  in  their  funda- 
mental principles.  They  postponed 
primary  to  secondary  duty.  From  sn 
amiable  anxiety  to  benefit  Romaa 
Catholics  and  dissenters,  they  were 
induced  altogether  to  oTerlook  tht 
interests  of  the  children  of  the  churcL 
They  were  not,  by  their  constitutkm, 
connected  with  the  church  ;  nor  were 
they,  except  casually,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  They 
could  not,  of  course,  be  conducted  on 
the  diocesan  and  parochial  system,  s 


*  The  LuncAstrian  tystem,  with  some  mechanical  alterations,  was,  Tery  noKnipi- 
lously,  plagiarised  from  that  invented  by  Dr.  Bell,  in  the  year  1789,  and  Unl 
exemplified  by  him  in  the  Male  Asylum,  at  Madras,  whence  it  is  so  often  oamed.  Of 
both  systems,  the  fundamental  priiu-iple  was  monitorial  instruction^  or  *•  tuition  by  tkt 

BcholHrs  themselvev;"  iheir  g^rand  difference  whs  in    religiouM  uis/rvclton which,  is 

Dr.  Bell's  scheme,  whs  slriclly  Churcli-of< England;  in  Mr  LancHster**,  •*  not  built 
on  creeds,  hut  on  the  ^ntnd  biisis  of  chri»iianity  alone.**  Dr.  Bell  was  m  Cburck  of 
En^'lnnd  cler^ymiln  ;  Mr.  Lnncnster  n  rancorous  dinsenter. 

f  The  same  disgustin«  jabber,  which  sickens  us  every  day,  we  find  aatidpeted,  by 
Mr.  Lannister,  and  reiterated  as  nauseou»ly  by  himself  as  by  his  AfariburuHitRci 
sectators : — '*  i  feel  a  fervent  ui»li  that  URnies  may  perikh,  but  tiuth  prosper.**  **l 
object  to  the  use  of  creeds."  ••  The  tjrand  basis  of  Christianity  alont  i»  broad  «nou|rli 
for  mankind  to  stand  on."  "  The  object  is,  setting  aside  all  party  distinctions,  to 
instruct  in  the  leading  uncoiUroi;<r/e<f  principles  of  christiaDity.**  Whoever  rtqaim 
a  stronger  dosoi  may  retoiV  to  ^i,  Vi8Luc»AVa'%  ^^AmYtQx«i&wa\a  in  Educatum." 
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maehinerr  which  wt  «deem  indispen- 
«ahle.  They  were  indifferent  as  to  the 
religion  of  their  school-masters.  They 
not  only  made  no  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  church 
in  its  doctrines  and  formularies,  but 
they  did  not  permit  such  instruction  to 
be  given  in  their  schools.  It  is  an 
imgrateful  task  to  speak  with  any 
censure  of  institutions  which,  in  spite 
of  their  radical  defects,  have  un- 
questionably operated  much  practical 
food ;  and  which  have  been  patronised 
y  men^  for  whose  piety  and  zeal  we 
entertain  the  greatest  respect.  But 
now  that  the  church  is  thrown  alto- 
gether on  its  own  resources  to  provide 
education  for  its  members ; — and  not 
only  this,  but  now  that,  by  the  desertion 
of  treacherous  allies,  it  is  left  alone  to 
maintain  a  christian  education  in  the 
land ;  it  is  no  time  for  hesitancies  or 
compromises  of  principle.  The  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  church,  as  a  churchy 
must  be  brought  into  action  in  otu* 
dioceses  and  in  our  parishes,  under  the 
direction  of  our  bishops  and  clergv; 
and  we  must  stand  or  fall  by  principle, 
deflmte,  decided  and  uncompromising. 
We  earnestly  recommend  to  the  serious 
attention  of  our  readers  the  following 
very  practical  sentences : — "  Do  the 
members  of  the  establishment  show  the 
same  wisdom  with  the  dissenters,  in 
promoting  any  plans  of  education, 
where  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
national  religion  ;  where  the  liturgy  is 
disregarded,  or  where  it  is  a  matter  of 
indiflference  whether  the  children  on  a 
Sunday  frequent  the  conventicle  or  the 
ehurch?  Do  we  act  consistently  if, 
while  we  profess  to  'believe  all  the 
articles  of^  the  christian  faith,'  we 
encourage  a  system  of  education  fVom 


which  those  articles  of  faith  are  ex- 
cluded? Can  the  clergy,  especially, 
who  not  only  subscribe  to  the  liturgy 
and  articles,  but  even  hold  their  pre- 
ferments by  this  very  tenure,  conscienti- 
ously support  any  other  than  a  Church 
of  England  education  ?  Can  they  do 
it  without  betrayinff  the  cause  which 
they  are  pledged  to  oefend?  Neutrality, 
however  strictly  observed,  is  in  this 
case  a  kind  of  hostility.  It  is  hostility 
to  the  establishment  to  deprive  our 
children  of  the  early  attachment  to  it 
which  an  education  in  the  church  cannot 
fail  to  inspire,  and  which  if  lost  in  their 
youth,  can  never  after  be  recovered,** — 
Bishop  of  Peterboro's  Sermon  before 
the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,**  1811. 

The  formation  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  for  Ireland  has  at  length 
removed  many  of  the  perplexities  which 
have  most  embarrassed  the  education 
question  in  this  country;  and  has 
opened  for  the  members  of  the  Church 
a  plain  and  obvious  line  of  duty. 
Founded  under  the  sanction  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Lord  Primate  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  episcopal  bench — united* 
with  the  great  National  Society  in 
England — based  upon  the  c^and  fun- 
damental principle  of  affording  scrip- 
tural instruction  to  every  child  in  its 
schools — worked  througn  the  machi- 
nery of  the  diocesan  and  parochial 
system — securing  to  the  children  of 
the  Church  fidl  instruction  in  its 
catechism,  creeds,  and  formularies, 
under  the  tuition  of  such  teachers 
only  as  are  members  of  the  Church, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
parochial  clergy; — the  Chiurh  Edu- 
cation Society  f\illy  answers  all  the 
requirements  of  the  strictest  church- 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Comtnittee  of  the  National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church,  throughout 
Bngland  and  Wales,  (held  June  5,  1839,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  chair,)  a  memorial  requesting  that  the  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland  might 
be  received  into  union  with  the  National  Society,  and  the  prospectus  containing  the 
fundamental  laws  of  that  institution  having  been  considered;  it  was 

**  Resolved  unanimously — That  the  Secretary  do  express,  in  reply  to  the  same,  the 
great  satittlnction  experienced  by  this  Board,  at  tlie  establishment  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  for  Ireland,  under  such  distinguished  jtHtronage,  and  \i%  disposition  to 
enter  into  as  close  a  connexion  with  that  institution  as  the  circumstances  of  the  respec- 
tive Societies  will  adroit. 

•*  It  was  further  resolved  unanimout>ly — That  the  National  Society  do  receive  the 
Church  Education  for  Ireland  into  union ;  and  do  at  all  times  render  it  every  astie- 
tance  usually  afforded  to  Diocesan  Societies  and  Schools  in  union,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  charter,  which  restrains  the  application  of  the  NvlUdhvA.  ^Qd<&vf^  V«b!^>A 
England  and  Wales." 
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man.  While  full  and  complete  in- 
struction  in  thus  secured  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Church,  the  Society  gladly 
extends  its  benefits  to  the  children  of 
every  other  denomination,  imposing  no 
other  condition  as  to  their  religious 
education,  than  that  they  shall  receive 
daily  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures— a  condition  not  more  stringent 
than  has  always  been  demanded  by 
both  the  Kildare-place  and  London 
Hibernian  Societies.  We  consider  this 
combination  of  sound  and  full  Church 
instruction  for  the  children  of  the 
Church,  with  a  liberal  provision  for 
the  scriptural  education  of  all,  to  be 
a  very  masterly  conception — calculated, 
with  a  peculiar  felicity,  exactly  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  Irish  education 
question,  without  involving  the  slightest 
compromise  of  principle.  That  the 
details  of  the  plan  will  be  wisely  and 
efficiently  carried  out,  the  names  which 
appear  on  the  committee  list  afford  a 
sufficient  guarantee. 

In  behalf  of  this  Society  were  preached 
the  very  powerful  sermons,  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Sutler,  to  which  we  are 
about  to  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  author  is  already  well 
known  to  the  public  as  a  pulpit  orator 
of  the  highest  celebrity.  But  we  con- 
fess that  we  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  perusal  of  the  discourses  before 
us.  Tne  most  successful  performances 
of  popular  oratory  are,  in  general,  sadly 
**  shorn  of  their  beams"  when  submitted 
to  the  calm  criticism  of  the  study.  It 
is  not  so  with  Professor  Butler's  ser- 
mons. We  find  in  them,  indeed,  the 
brilliancy,  and  fervor,  and  pathos  of 
the  best  days  of  Irish  eloquence  ;  but 
we  also  perceive,  on  a  deeper  examina- 
tion, that  the  beauties  of  his  language, 
and  the  copious  variety  of  his  illustra- 
tions, are  but  the  drapery  which  clothes 
profound  thoughts,  and  logical  argu- 
mentation. 

The  text  selected  for  these  discourses 
actually  startled  us  by  its  applicability 
to  the  present  times — "  And  as  they 
spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests^  and 
ttie  captain  of  the  temple^  and  the 
SadduceeA,  came  upon  them,  being 
g^rieved  that  they  taught  the  people." 
— Acts,  iv.  1 ,  2.  Professor  Butler  dis- 
cerns, in  those  three  parties,  appropriate 
s^bols  of  the  adversaries  oi  the 
Church's  teaching  in  our  own  day  ; 
and,  unquestionably^  the  resemblawc^  \& 
most  strikingly  made  out.     TYie  ^a^r 


rallel  between  t^e  Jewish  and  Hibemo- 
Roman  priesthood  is  drawn  with  an- 
gular ingenuity. 

«  The  *priett;  then— this  Jewish  priert 
.— .was  one  who  had  inherited  peculiir 
privileges  by  a  long  and  glorious  detc«it» 
but  who  had  assumed  privileges  to  which 
he  had  no  legitimate  claim,  and  abused 
those  he  rightfullj  possessed*  Placed  to 
minister  between  heaven  and  earth,  to 
assist  in  the  blessed  office  of  bringing  God 
nearer  to  man,  of  exalting  man  to  God, 
he  had  too  often  perverted  his  prerogatives 
to  the  miserable  and  wicked  porpostof 
exalting  himself  above  both  ;  had  overlaid 
the  simplicity  of  primitive  ordinaDceswitk 
unworthy  embellishments,  and  bade  met 
find  that  in  the  rite  itself,  to  which  the 
rite  was  only  the  portal.  Over  and  aboie 
this  was  the  fatal  error,  that  he  knew 
not  the  Kmits  of  even  hisown  miaoonstnied 
power;  conceived  that  system  anivciad 
in  its  essence  and  privilegesf  which  (ia 
any  sense  of  it)  was  eseeotiallj  local; 
combined  this  boastful  catholicity  with  a 
territorial  qualification ;  and  while  ha 
lavifihed  his  easy  promises  of  salvatioo, 
through  the  fulfilment  of  heartlev  cen> 
monies,  upon  all  who  embraced  it,  denied 
with  stern  bigotry  to  all  who  lay  beyoad 
his  own  communion  (centred  as  it  was  in 
a  single  earthly  locality)  the  poosible  mer- 
cies of  heaven.  The  priest  was  usually 
a  Pharisee,  and  patronised  the  theology 
of  the  Pharisees.  With  them  he  main- 
tained,  that  a  sect  not  three  hundred 
years  old  in  its  formal  establishment  as 
a  separate  party,  was  really  in  all  its 
peculiarities  the  very  image  of  primitive 
antiquity,  and  had  thence  inherited  its 
chaos  of  traditions ;  with  them  too  oftea, 
by  these  traditions,  <  he  made  the  Wofd 
of  God/  even  in  its  timpleet  morality, 
<  of  none  effect  ;*  with  them,  eager  to 
meet  the  popular  curiosity,  he  spoke 
largely  and  learnedly  of  the  secrets  of 
the  invisible  world,  of  the  state  of  sepa- 
rate spirits,  and  the  influence  of  angels 
at  the  throne  of  God;  with  them  he 
*  fasted  twice  in  the  week,'  to  neglect 
<thc  weightier  matters  of  the  law;'  with 
them  he  secretly  rejected  legitimate  riril 
authority,  as  opposed  to  a  universal 
spiritual  supremacy;  with  them,  doubt- 
less, claimed  an  unbounded  deference  from 
a  misguided  people,  and  appealed  to  a 
popularity  that  ignorance  alone  had  fos- 
tered Hs  evidence  of  zeal,  and  faithfulnesi^ 
and  patriotism,  and  truth.  When,  thea, 
the  apostolic  ministers  of  Christ,  ttandiag 
in  the  midst  of  a  land  overrun  by  these 
bUnd  leaders  of  the  blind,  claimed  the 
^tVi>\«^«.%  ol  %  t^voKBDOMtfin  as  divine  as 
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theirs,  and  in  that  place  and  time  alone 
legitimate  in  its  exercise ;  when  these 
servants  of  the  living  God,  filled  with 
the  gen  nine  lore  of  heaven,  recalled  the 
minds  of  the  listening  multitude  from 
the  inventions  of  a  spurioas  and  modern 
theology,  to  the  ancient  records  of  the 
faith ;  following  the  steps  of  their  Lord, 
who  evermore  thereunto  appealed,  and 
affirmed,  that  he  himself  was  that  which 
Abraham  had  seen,  and  Moses  had  de- 
livered through  type  and  shadoiv ;  when 
with  this  purpose  they  hovered  not  on 
the  verge  but  advanced  into  the  very 
heart  of  society,  claiming  to  be  heard  by 
all  men  for  their  Master's  sake,  and  boldlv 
introducing  into  the  world  the  great  work 
of  universu  national  education  on  Christian 
principles :  I  repeat  that  we  cannot  won- 
der, that  as  loud  a  voice  ns  any  that  pro- 
claimed they  should  not  *  teach  the  people,' 
should  have  arisen  from  *  the  priests,*  that 
A  Toice  no  less  loud,  and  quite  as  iofluen- 
tialt  should  be  heard  from  all  iu  any  age, 
who  in  similar  circumstances  occupy  a 
•imilar  place.** 

The  Sadducees  find  their  successors 
in  the  Infidel  and  Latitudinarian  party 
in  unnatural  combination  with  the 
Romanists  of  our  day ;  while  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Temple  finds  too  accurate 
a  resemblance  in  the  civil  power,  in 
its  present  relations  to  scriptural  edu- 
cation. We  can  only  give  a  place  to 
the  Sadducee  :— 

*'  The  other  party,  which  the  sacred 
writer  declares  to  have  united,  and  for 
that  union  surrendered  their  private  dis- 
like of  their  temporary  allies,  against  the 
commissioned  authority  of  the  apostolic 
instructors,  presents,  unfortunately,  with 
even  more  precision,  the  melancholy  image 
of  the  future.  The  Sadducees  were  the 
latitudinariuns  of  Palestine.  Professing 
to  venerate  the  letter  of  Scripture,  they 
contrived  to  extract  from  it  a  life  of 
enjoyment,  and  a  future  of  annihilation. 
Beyond  a  few  ritual  observances,  inef- 
fective, objectless,  and  unspirituul,  they 
would  not  permit  it  to  contain  any  thing 
more  than  those  moral  precepts  which, 
after  all,  might  be  gathered  with  more 
pleasure  and  facility  from  the  philosophic 
instructors  of  the  time.  Disgusted  with 
the  false  and  immoral  traditions  of  Phari- 
saism, they  rejected  along  with  them  the 
unbroken  evidence  of  the  Jewish  church 
to  the  interpretations  of  type  and  prophecy 
—interpretations,  which  the  preaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  has  subsequently 
proved  so  profooudJ/  true.    The  fpirit  of 


the  Jewish  sceptic— of  this  rationalist  of 
the  elder  time,  was  harsh,  irreverent,  and 
selfish  ;  his  vaunted  independence,  a  timid 
servitude  to  the  '  spirit  of  the  age  ;*  his 
intellectual  freedom,  the  license  to  ex- 
change the  calm  dependance  on  con- 
sentient wisdom,  for  worship  of  the  oracle 
of  his  neighbourhood  or  his  party.—. 
Strange,  indeed,  would  it  have  been,  if 
this  denier  of  '  resurrection,  or  angel,  or 
spirit,*— this  man  of  the  visible  and 
material  world,  to  whom  all  beyond  it 
was  a  dream,  and  a  weary  dream,  had 
heard  without  distaste  the  preachers  of 
a  new  society,  whose  object  was  to  make 
the  infinite  and  eternal  the  daily  staple 
of  meditation,  to  interfuse  a  spiritual  ele- 
ment through  every  thought  of  every 
hour.  Stranger  still  would  it  have  been 
if  this  easy  advocate  of  a  tolerant  scepti- 
cism had  been  other  than  intolerant ;  if 
he  who  had  narrowed  his  creed  to  the 
minimum  of  belief,  had  not  been  among 
the  first  to  persecute  those  who  ventured 
to  enlarge  their  own.  In  the  Sadducees' 
opposition,  then,  to  popular  instruction 
by  the  authorised  ministers  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  we  see  but  the  first  sample  of 
what  all  history  has  reiterated  ;  and  even 
in  the  modern  combination  of  the  Saddo- 
cee  and  the  priest,  however  much  there  b 
to  alarm  us  as  perilous,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  surprise  us  as  new.'* 

After  a  statement  of  the  principles 
and  plans  of  the  Society,  the  preacher 
enters  upon  a  most  masterly  and  per- 
spicuous discussion  of  the  inherent 
prerogatives  of  the  Church  in  the 
business  of  public  moral  education. 
The  argument,  which  is  illustrated  by 
clear  and  convincing  answers  to  the 
popular  objections  against  the  principle 
of  ecclesiastical  education,  scarcely  ad- 
mits abridgment.  But  the  learned 
Professor  shows  most  unanswerably, 
that  the  superintendence  of  moral  edu- 
cation is  as  essential  a  privilege  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  as  the  right  of 
exhortation  from  the  pulpit ; — and 
tliat  there  is  not  an  argument  ad- 
duced against  the  former  prerogative, 
which  does  not  apply  with  equal  force 
against  the  latter ; — ^nay,  that,  in  some 
respects,  the  moral  supervision  of  the 
young,  is  even  more  obligatory  upon 
the  clerical  guides  of  the  Church  than 
any  other  branch  of  their  duties  as 
public  instructors.  We  must  extract 
the  following  specimen  of  his  mode  of 
argument : — 

"  Wo  ma\n\Ma  VVwX  '«\«a  >iaa  \-»w^ 
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Jesns  Christ  came  on    His  stupendous 
mission  from  heaven  to  earth,  to  announce 
the  moral  legislation  of  the  world.  He 
did  promulgate  a  law  of  human  life,  which 
He  expressly  designed  should,  in  authority, 
supersede  every  other ;  insomuch,  that  all 
which  contradicted  it  should  be  discardedi 
and  all  which  agreed  with  it  taught  no 
longer  as  truth  merely,  but  also  as  the 
truth  of  Christ     We  maintain  that  as 
the  moral  existence  is  the  highest  element 
in   man,  so  is  Christianity  the  highest 
element  in  the  moral  existence;  itself 
essential  happiness  to  nations  and  to  in* 
difiduals,  and  the  sole  assured  means  of 
happiness  intinitely  greater  to  come.    Wa 
hold  it  indispensable  that  this  law,   in 
common  with  every  law  designed  to  con- 
•tantly  influence  the  will,  be  woven  into 
the   very   texture   of  the   thoughts,   all 
principlee  and  all  actions  habitually  re- 
ferred to  it,  as  their  standard;  and  we 
hold  that  both  the  reason  of  the  case  and 
the  language  of  Christ  and  His  apostles 
establish,  that  this  greatest  of  all  con- 
ceivable results  can  only  be  attained  (in 
the  ordinary  dispositions  of  Providence) 
by  a  course  of  careful  discipline  begun 
anrly,  and  unremittingly  prosecuted.    For 
this  purpose  it  was,  as  we  affirm,  that 
Christ   himself   appointed    a  successive 
ministry;   and  that  the  apostles  under 
His  guidance  began  the  permanent  loci^ 
tion  of  that  ministry  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  converted  world  ;  that  is, 
began  the  diocesan  and  parochial  system 
which  we  inherit.     We  further  maintain, 
that  from  the  nature  and  objects  of  such 
a   body,   it   plainly    follows,    that   their 
authority    of   spiritual    superintendence 
extends  equally  ovf.r  every  period  of  life  ; 
the  obligation  becoming  only  more  urgent 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
period  on  the  general  formation  of  the 
moral  character.    The  circumstances  of  its 
fullilment  may  vary — the  principle  of  the 
obligation  is  unchangeable  :  and  whether 
in  the  pulpit,  the  sick  room,  the  cottage 
parlour,  or  the   school,  the  minister  of 
Christ  is  equally  doing  what  he  cannot, 
without  a  crime,  neglect,  what  no  roan, 
without  a  crime,  can  hinder  his  doing. 
The  direction  of  moral  education  is  as 
much  involved   in  the   ministerial  com- 
mission, as  the  office  of  preaching ;  and 
in  point  of  fact,  the  minister  of  Christ 
is  not  more  impressively  warned  to  preach 
the  truth  in  public  exposition,  than  he  is 
to  teach  it  in  every  other  practicable  form. 
And  if — what  we  have  assumed,  and  what 
no  adversary  is  bold  enough  openly  to 
question — the  formation  of  moral  prin- 
ciple be  the  hiehest  end  of  cducciUon, 
sod  themonltof  ChiiiUamtY  iii«Vtt^^«\i 


form  of  moral  prindpla*  ind—at  v«  kaTt 
now  seen — the  ordained  minister  the 
legitimate  teaeber,  at  well  aa  preadier» 
of  Christianity ;  it  ia  hard  to  coBceivt 
what  is  required  to  eatabliak  that  thai 
ministry  rightfully  demanda  to  be  co»* 
earned  in  the  education  of  tho  people." 

We  have  never  seen  cleaner  work 
done  in  the  way  of  demolitton,  than 
the  annihilation  (in  the  second  sermon) 
of  the  vulgar  objection  of  our  modern 
illuminati,  that  the  reli^ous  education 
of  the  your^  may  be  very  well  carried 
on  independent  of  school  teaching ;  as 
well  as  of  the  parallel  objection  that 
the  religious  instruction  in  schools  (jl 
it  must  be  conceded)  may  be  <;onducted 
so  as  to  include  on  a  common  level 
every  denomination  of  professing  Chris- 
tiaas.  We  can  only  admit  the  follow- 
ing strikuog  passage  upon  the  Utter 
point :-» 

"  But  the  apostles  of  Natioaal  JiSdiiea» 
tion,  in  this  and  the  sister  country,  naoaUy 
include  in  their  calculations  a  oertam 
mystic  uniformity  of  education.  The 
principle  of  union,  the  suppression  of  dil^ 
ferences,  the  sacrifice  of  all  petty  disagree- 
ments at  the  shrine  of  science, — is  the  idea 
which  sheds  its  true  light  and  beauty  npoa 
their  project.  That  an  entire  conntry 
should  bo  transformed  into  one  vast  ac^ 
demy,  with  its  thousands  of  pupils  aideaU 
ly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge^ 
—that  through  the  whole  vast  scene  no 
rude  voice  should  be  heard  to  disturb  the 
serenity  with  a  breath  of  dissension ;  all 
agreeing  in  the  admitted  truths  of  scieaci^ 
and  no  other  truths  being  ever  suffered  te 
interfere  with  that  agreement ;  this  is  the 
lovely  vision  which  fascinates  so  maay, 
and  to  realise  which  so  much  has  been 
surrendered.  But  here  again,  we  are  the 
worshippers  of  a  name. — Union  in  itself 
is  no  assured  blessing  <  That  they  may 
be  all  one,*  said  Christ,  bnt  it  was  *  cs  vt 
are  one,*  The  value  of  the  nnion  depends 
on  its  basis  and  its  objects.  And  for  tkut 
union  which  is  cemented  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  which  makes  Uie  Gospel  that 
God  incarnate  caroe  to  publish,  rise  above 
the  morality  of  enlightened  heathenism ; 
which  casts  aside  all  in  which  Revelation  is 
indeed  a  Revelation,  and  pretends  to  clothe 
shivering  souls  in  shreds  and  patches  of 
its  moral  sentences :  for  that  union  which 
gives  up  all  that  can  really  consolidate  the 
union  of  hearts  and  hands,  in  order  that 
children  may  read  and  write  at  the  same 
Uble — the  union  of  the  desk  and  the  elass- 
TQ\Lr-Aot  Wash  \  ^^saSws  I  (MSire  littk 
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▼alae  umI  litUa  rttpect    But  does  such  a 
scheme  auure  even  the  oominHl,  and  tern* 
ponury,  and  superficial,  union  it  proposes  ? 
If  the  parties  be  numerically  unequal,  is 
it  not  inevitably  lost  in  ascendancy;   if 
they  be  equal,  in  prolonged   and  bitter 
hostility  ?     If,  without  authorizing  truth 
by  your  own  decision,  you  sepnrate  them 
for  their  religious  exerci«e)i,  do  you  not 
deepen  the  distinction  in  the  very  instance 
where  you  profess  to  conciliate;    if  you 
combine  them,  do  you  not  erase  the  dis- 
tinctioa  by  erasing  every  thing  distinctive 
in   religion  along   with   it?     If  such  a 
union  could  be  ensured  on   such  termif, 
would  it  be  justifiable?      What   is  the 
material  difference  between  a  conspiracy 
against  God  Himself,  and  a  combination, 
such  that  the  first  definite  knowledge  of 
God  and  His  truth  must  tend  to  break  it  ? 
Is  it  right  to  bind  the  hearts  of  children 
together  on  such  a  principle  as  that  the 
bond  roust  be  shattered  when  they  think 
of  heaven  ?  that  they  can  agree,  and  love, 
and  be  one  in  Spirit,  as  long  as  Christ  and 
bit  Truth   are  forgotten;    but  that  the 
moment  when  that  religion  which  should 
be  the  animating  principle  of  our  thoughts, 
the  life  of  our  life,  is  uppermost,  the  union 
vanishes?     What  does   this  amount   to, 
but  to   make  the   forgetful ness   of  that 
'  laith  which  worketh  by  love,'  the  only 
safeguard  for  loving  each  other?     With, 
indeed,  the  whole  spirit  and  management 
of  the   school   a   perpetual  assertion    of 
divine  truth, — the  exclusive  supremacy  of 
that  troth  every  where  recognized  in  the 
patron  of  the  school,  in  its  master,  in  its 
forms, — we  may  justifiably  (as  the  Society 
for  which  I  speak  proposes  to  do)  allow 
and  encourage  the  dissident  to  enter  and 
receive  the  pure  Scriptures  of  God  from 
our  Church's  hands,  even  thou^rh  he  will 
receive  no  more ;  this  is,  as  it  were,  a 
parallel  system   of  *  equity'  to  meet  the 
occasional  difficulties,  not  to  supersede  the 
authority,  of  law,  and  is  safe  as  long  as  it 
la  in   safe  hands ; — but   to   destroy  the 
ascendancy  of  truth  and  its  recognition,  in 
order  to  make  the  lifeless  residue  a  basis 
of  Christian  union,  is  a  principle  essen- 
tially false,  and  narrow,  and  impracticable, 
and  nnblest.** 

The  elevated  tone,  and  extreme 
beauty  of  the  following  passap^e,  for 
which  indeed,  we  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  mention  a  parallel,  must  excuse 
us  for  introducing  so  long  an  extract. 

*•  Yes — the  Church — for  in  this,  as  I 
began,  so  roust  I  end  my  argument — the 
Church  is  the  fitting  educator  of  the  peo- 
ple   From  that  hour  of  feebieiieM,  when 


she  receives  the  infant  at  the  font,  and 
blesses  it  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  to  that  hour  of  as  helpless 
feebleness,  when   she   feeds  the  parting 
spirit  with  the  bread  of  life  and  the  pro* 
mise  of  immortality, — from  the  first  to  the 
last  hour  of  human  existence — the  Church 
is  the  instructor,  the  consoler,  the  friend 
of  her  people.     And  if  such  be  her  daily 
attributes  and  claims,  shall  we  forget  them 
in  the  most  momentous  period  of  all  ?    If 
she  be  entitled  to  receive  us  as  we  enter 
the  world,  to  console  us  as  we  leave  it ; 
if  she  superintend  and  sanctify  the  chieu 
e^l  event  o\  life,  and  hallow  by  her  ser- 
vices the  blessed  seventh  of  our  time ;  lif 
she  claim  to  be  constantly  around  us,  and 
with  us,  as  the  vary  presence  of  God  ia 
His  servants.    His  temple8»   His  obser- 
vances,— shall  we  defraud  her  of  the  most 
important  of  all  her  practical  functions^ 
her  function  of  training  her  own  youth 
(ot  the  heaven  she  promises  ?     Shall  we 
insult  her  claims  by  consigning  to  herdia- 
posal  the  weary  fragment  of  a  laborious 
day,  the  refuse  of  a  mind  already  harassed 
by  over-wrought  attention,  and  think  that 
we  have  allowed  the   high   prerogatives 
of  religion,  when  we  give  to  the  science 
of  the  skies  what  the  exhausted  memory 
can  spare  from  the  demands  of  its  geogra- 
phy and  its  arithmetic?     Decide  the  mat- 
ter as  you  will,   the  ministers  of   the 
Church  know   their   duty.     Christ   has 
commanded  them  to  *  feed  his  lambs,'  and 
they  will  not  yield  the  work  to  an  alien 
hand.      They  will  no  more  resign   the 
school   than    the  pulpit  to   occupants  ia 
whom  they  cannot  confide  ;  for  what  is 
the  desk  of  the  schoolmaster  but  the  pul- 
pit of  hourly  preaching  ?     In  such  a  reso- 
lution they  ask  your  aid  and  co-operation  ; 
they  act  for  the  Church  at  large,  and  you 
are  as  essential  an  element  of  the  Church 
as  they  ;  as  genuine  a  portion  of  the  body, 
as  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare,  as  the 
most  exalted  of  its  commissioned  minis- 
ters.    Engaged  on  such  a  topic,  I  would 
not  willingly  descend  to  lower  considera- 
tions ;    but  were  the  transition  ever  in 
this  place  admissible,  I  might  surely  be 
justified  in  reminding  you  how  deeply,  on 
grounds  of  even  temporal  calculation,  the 
lovers  of  peace  are  interested  in  the  power 
and  permanence  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ; 
the  great  link,  as  she  unquestionably  is, 
between  us  and  that  country  which  it  is  our 
honour  as  well  as  our  security  to  accom- 
pany on  the  page  of  history ;  the  strong 
cable  which,  more  durably  than  all  others 
put   together,   anchors  us   beneath    the 
majestic  shadow  of  England's  power  and 
England's  fume.    Were  even  such  ^coua^ 
as  those  oux  on\^  *^to>^^ii^  w^^  ^afi^ 
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upon  yon  to  aid  us,  and  in  aiding  ns,  to 
ttrengthen  your  own  tenure  of  national 
prosperity  and  peace.  It  ii  true  we  can* 
not  speak  of  state  support ;  I  will  not 
believe  that  we  are  to  be  ultimately  left 
without  it;  or  that  the  National  Church 
^-so  long  the  martyr  of  its  principles- 
shall  still  continue  to  be  the  on/jf  body  in 
the  state  whose  children  are  coldly  aban- 
doned to  the  chances  of  private  charity. 
But  in  resolving  to  labour  for  ourselves, 
neither  despairing  of  such  support,  nor 
delaying  for  it,  we  achieve  no  novelty  in 
our  history.  It  is  the  known  and  re- 
corded chiaracteristic  of  these  British 
Isles,  that  nearly  all  theur  most  compre- 
hensive and  important  undertakings,  those 
works  and  institutions  which  urge  d? iliza- 
tion  in  a  year  beyond  the  growth  of  ages 
—.the  Post  Office,  the  Railway,  the  Col. 
lege,  the  Canal — have  begun  in  private 
enterprise,  and  not  received  the  support  of 
the  state  until  they  had  become  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  require  assistance,  or 
encouragement,  or  direction.  Lfet  it  be 
for  us  to  impress  the  country  with  maxims 
which  must  impress  the  state.  By  large 
and  liberal  support  to  the  Society,  your 
prelates  have  organised,  encourage  the 
great  principle,  that  in  all  which  concerns 
the  education  of  the  people,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  labouring  people  (who  can  get  but 
one  education,  not  like  the  children  of 
wealth  and  leisure,  who  can  get  a  thou- 
sand educations  from  a  thousand  sources,) 
—that  in  all  which  regards  the  education 
of  the  masses,  the  Church  of  Christ, 
through  all  its  local  divisions,  is  the  appro- 
priate organ,  the  consecrated  teacher,  and 
cannot  be  disseised  of  her  right,  until  con- 
victed of  incompetence  inhsrent  and  irre« 
mediable.  Her  right  is  derived  from  a 
source  beyond  earth,  it  cannot  without  a 
crime  be  surrendered.  Her  commission 
is  from  the  skies  ;  it  cannot  be  superseded 
by  the  self-constituted  emissaries  of  self- 
constituted  associations.  We  are  the 
ordained  and  entrusted  teachers  of  the 
people ;  the  charter  is  from  Christ,  and 
through  Christ  from  tlie  throne  of  God. 
Schemes  of  instruction,  projects  of  en- 
lifi[htenment,  arise,  and  flourish,  and  die ; 
alone,  immortal,  and  impassible,  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  lived  a  life  of  cen- 
turies, and  shows  no  symptoms  of  decre- 
pitude yet.  The  corruptions  of  her 
earthly  scene  (for  she  is  yet  but  militant) 
have  often  darkened  her  with  their  gloom- 
iest shadow,  but  no  earthly  power  shall 
ever  pierce  a  vital  part.  The  Body  of 
Christ  is  immortal  as  its  immortal  Head  i 
And  if  you  know  what  is  the  essence  of 
mU  legitimate  *  National  Educallon'  in  the 
#7e  of  Him  who  it  Lord  oi  naV\on%,  i^^ 


it  in  the  promise  in  which,  comi 
her  to  be  lostmctrest  of  the  People^ 
Christ,  ere  He  passed  to  Heaven,  fareatlMd 
into  her  frame  the  breath  of  inpeiishaUe 
life;  *Go  ye  and  teach  ALL  NA- 
TIONS. ...  and  lo,  I  AM  WITH  Yog 
ALWAY,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  worid  r  " 

The  argument  of  Profesaor  Butler, 
as  our  readers  may  perceiTe^  proccedi 
upon  one  importaiit  aasumptioo— into 
the  proof  or  which  he  coidd  hardly 
have  entered  in  a  pulpit  addroao  -the 
assumption  that  the  Church  of  Ireland^ 
as  by  law  established,  is,  in  truth,  thi 
C!hurch  of  this  island.  Another  body, 
however^  claims  the  title.  The  Ro- 
manists would  fuUy  concur  in  hit 
strongest  representation  of  the  ri^ts 
and  privileges  of  the  Churchy  «iMiimiing 
to  themselves  the  application.  **  H? 
are  the  ancient  Church  of  Irelandt" 
say  they ; — *•*  You  are  the  muafaroom 
growth  of  heretical  oppression  and 
and  Saxon  violence.**  As  the  subject 
is  one  of  paramount  importance^  we 
must  entreat  our  readers  to  bear  with 
us  while  we  proceed  a  little  out  of 
our  path  to  support  the  truth  of  our 
author's  suppressed  premises*  and  to 
crush  the  pretensions  of  these  inaokot 
schismatics. 

Few  passages  of  history  have  been 
more  studiously,  more  shamefully,  and* 
we  regret  to  add,  more  successfully 
misrepresented  than  the  introductioov 
and  early  progress,  of  the  Reformation 
in  Ireland.  The  conunon-places  of 
declamation  have  been  exhausted  in 
depicting  the  sufferings  of  the  per- 
secuted Church,  and  the  outrages  of 
the  Virgin  Queen.  For  upwards  of 
two  centuries  the  leaders  of  the  Romish 
party  have  continued,  with  untiring 
mendacity,  and  too  often  without  con- 
tradiction, to  reiterate  the  slanderou 
charts,  that  the  reformed  religion 
was  intruded  upon  Ireland  solely  bj 
the  power  of  the  secular  arm — ^that 
the  united  voice  of  the  Church  re- 
claimed against  the  innovatunu-^thMi 
her  adherence  to  the  faith  was  attestai 
by  the  deprivation  of  her  bishops,  the 
expulsion  of  her  clergy,  and  the  sub- 
stitution, in  their  room,  of  strangersy 
and  of  foreigners.  The  youth  of  our 
country  have  been  taught  to  glow  with 
a  generous  indignation  at  the  barbarous 
sentence  which  ejected  those  venerable 
prelates  who  could  trace  their  episcopal 
^<^^^tA.  ^xel  ^<^  %t^  Y^uiol^^aton  of 
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Christianitj  in  this  island ;  to  regard, 
with  a  tender  sjmpathVf  the  present 
Romish  hierarchy,  as  the  inheritors  of 
the  same  injurea  fortunes,  the  same 
Uhistrious  hneage ;  and  to  vieW  the 
established  ecclesiastics,  with  mingled 
scorn  and  hatred,  as  a  race  of  schis- 
matical  intruders,  dating  their  origin 
from  the  tyranny  of  Elizabeth,  and 
substituted  for  tne  legitimate  pastors 
by  secular  and  Saxon  oppression.  So 
industriously,  and  so  confidently,  have 
these  misrepresentations  been  dissemi- 
nated, and  so  enforced  by  eyery  artifice 
that  could  engage  the  popular  atten- 
tion, thateyen  rrotestantit  haye  learned 
to  sigh  at  the  stern  necessity  which 
exiled  from  their  yenerable  seats  the 
successors  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Jar- 
lath  ;  and  planted  the  Reformation 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Irish 
church.  Eyen  of  our  own  readers, 
some  may,  we  think  it  possible,  feel 
surprised  at  the  following  statements, 
eyery  one  of  which  is,  neyertheless, 
substantiated  by  the  plainest  eyidence 
of  history: — That  these  complaints 
are  lying  figments,  without  one  shadow 
of  foundation,  and  first  invented  by 
Jesuit  maleyolence ; — that  the  eccle- 
siastical changes  introduced  under  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  sanctioned 
by  the  prelates  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  adopted  by  the  great  body  of 
Us  clergy; — that  no  deprivation  of 
BISHOPS  took  place,  except  in  the  case 
of  two,  who  had  illegally  possessed 
themselves  of  their  sees ; — that  the 
episcopate  has  descended,  in  an  un- 
irohen  series,  from  the  first  age  of 
the  Irish  Church,  to  the  existing 
hierarchy  of  the  establishment; — that 
the  Romish  prelates  are   not  the 

SC7CCESSOR8     OF     THE     ANCIENT     IrISH 

Chitrch,  but  of  "intrusive  mission- 
ari^,**  who,  some  time  subsequent  to 
the  Reformation,  and  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
were  nominated  to  sees  already  filled 
by  the  legitimate  occupants ;  who  de- 
rived their  orders  from/orei^«  bishops ; 
who  first  appeared,  as  the  emissaries 
of  the  papacy,  and  of  the  Spanish  king, 
to  disturo  the  existing  arrangements  of 
the  Irish  Church  by  the  setting  up  of 
a  schism,  and  reared  their  rival  altars 
by  treason,  treachery,  and  blood. 

Our  straitened  limits  prevent  such 
an  adduction  of  documentary  evidence 
as  we  should  desire,  to  lay  before  our 
readen  fuUjr  to  eluoidAte  these  state- 


ments ;  it  must  suffice  very  briefly  to 
glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  leading 
points. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  eccle- 
siastical reforms  introduced  under 
Queen  Elizabeth  were  not  forced 
upon  the  Church  of  Ireland  by  vio- 
lence, but  were  sanctioned  and  ap- 
proved by  her  constituted  authorities. 
On  this  head  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  following  succinct 
statement  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer : — 

<*  The  ecclesiastical  regulations  made 
at  this  time  consisted  in  the  rejection  of 
the  papal  jurisdiction,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  regal  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Engflish,  instead 
of  the  Roman  ritual.  The  Earl  of  Sussex 
was  sent  by  the  Queen  in  1560  to  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  these  measures  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  also  to  convene 
a  general  assembly  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
secure  their  sanction.  In  the  parliament 
which  met,  and  enacted  these  regulations, 
nineteen  prelates  were  present,  of  whom 
only  two  were  opposed  to  their  adoption. 
At  this  time  we  know  that  not  more  than 
twenty-six  bishops  were  (could  have  been) 
living  in  the  Irish  Church,  probably  not 
so  many.  Thus  a  great  majority  of  the 
whole  synod  of  Irish  bishops  assented  to 
the  measures  of  parliament,  and  the  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  offered  no  opposition. 
So  that  it  is  evident  that  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  not  effected 
by  secular  authority  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  the  Church  itself."— ^May  on 
the  Church,  vol,  i,  p.  551 . 

Next,  for  the  cruel  expulsion  of  the 
Irish  prelates  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation. We  shall  subjoin  a  few  sen- 
tences from  Bishop  Mant's  yaJuable 
work  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 

**  The  enactments  concerning  the  church 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  first  parliament,  had 
no  unpleasant  effects  upon  its  governors, 
save  that  by  the  act  of  supremacy,  or 
rather  by  their  own  obnoxious  conduct  in 
defiance  of  it,  two  bishops  were  deprived 
of  their  see,  Leverous,  bishop  of  Kil- 
dare,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  Walsh,  bishop  of  Meatb, 
who  not  only  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
but  preached  also  against  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  and  against  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer.  These  are  the  onl^  Out* 
Irish  prelates  vVio  ayv^vc  \.ii  Vv*^  \4fcww 
depriY^d  *uk  ih«  x«V«a  ol  ^\kWJi1^\a>^«£^- 
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Had  any  others  been  dapriTed,  tho  fact 
must  have  been  known  and  recorded  by 
the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  time« 
The  simple  fact  may  be  thus  stated,  with- 
out fear  of  reasonable  contradiction  ;  that 
whilst  many  of  the  temporal  lords  retained 
their  attachment  to  the  religious  scruples 
in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and 
transmitted  the  same  to  their  descendants, 
alit  with  only  two  exceptions  of  the  spirU 
tual  peers,  who  had  formerly  been  friends 
of  the  papacy,  either  saw  cause  to  approve 
of  the  recent  alterations,  or  perceiving  no 
disposition  in  the  government  to  treat 
them  with  rigor,  contentedly  acquiesced 
in  the  existing  order  of  things.* — History 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  pp,  275—278. 

Thus  the  persecutions  of  the   Irish 
Church, 

**  Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  les«,** 

are  at  length  reduced  to  the  ejection  of 
two  prelates,  for  a  treasonable  invasion 
of  the  laws  of  the  realm.  But  the 
bishop  has  suppressed  part  of  the 
piteous  story  of  this  noble  pair  of  epis- 
copal martyrs.  He  has  omitted  to  in- 
form us  that  they  had  been  intruded 
into  their  sees  by  illegal  violence ;  that 
by  an  enormous  act  of  arbitrary  ty- 
ranny, their  predecessors,  Lancaster, 
bishop  of  Kildare,  and  Staples,  bishop 
of  Meath,  had  been  deprived  by  Queen 
Mary,  in  1554,  in  consequence  of  the 
friendship  which,  in  Edward's  reign, 
they  had  evinced  towards  the  reformed 
doctrines ;  and,  that  had  our  worthies 
been  never  so  submissive,  instead  of 
being  open  rebels,  yet  nevertheless,  any 
just  or  equitable  arrangement  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  displaced  them  from  their 
plundered  honours. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Irish  bishops 
were  not  deprived  at  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  it  follows,  by  easy  infe- 
rence, that  the  existing  hierarchy  of  the 
establishment  are  the  succes.^ors  of  the 
ancient  Irish  Church.  Romanists  will 
not  pretend  that  any  interruption  of  the 
succession  has  taken  place  since  the 
reformation  ;  we  have  shown  th<it  their 
assertion  of  such  an  interruption  having 
taken  place  at  the  time  of  tne  reforma- 
tion is  an  idle  tale  ;  and,  we  presume, 
they  will  not  feel  very  anxious  to  prove 
that  the  chain  was  broken  antecedent 
to  that  period. 

Our  readers  \vi\l  no^  Ve  axvx\o\]A  \o 
iaani  somediuig  of  the  real  %^ViiiS\ 


ancestry  of  the  Romiih  hieriiehy  in 
Ireland ;  and  of  the  means  ado|ited  by 
them  for  the  propagation  of  their  fiuth. 
We  can  only  indulge  them  with  apeijp 
at  one  or  two  of  those  reverend  re- 
vivors of  the  Roman  Schism;  snflkaent, 
however,  to  enable  them  to  judge,  whe- 
ther the  existing  titulars  have  degeas- 
rated  from,  or  improved  on>  their  lush 
original;  or  whether  they  are^  ii 
truth,  faithful  transmitters  of  the  sm» 
apostolic  lineaments.  For  farther  !»• 
fornmtion,  in  an  acoesuhle  ahapei  «c 
should  recommend  reference  to  thi 
works  of  Bishop  Maot,  and  Mr.  Pil- 
mer,  f^om  which  we  select  **%  hm 
fkcts,**  as  specimens  of  a  similar  multi- 
tude. 

The^r^l  titular  primate  of  Irdsad 
was  the  celebrated  Richard  CmA 
who  has  been  styled*  '*  pnedaros  nai 
Catholics  pugil ;  et  primarius  cjosdem, 
vel  propagator,  vel  restaurator,  in  sae 
natali  solo."  A  native  of  Limerick 
he  received  his  education  at  LfOafaim^ 
and  returned  to  his  birth-place  esmr 
for  the  overthrow  of  Queen  EUaabeui*i 
heretical  government.  Havii^  proved 
his  zeal  by  several  attempts  at  insur- 
rection, he  was  nominated  by  die  pope 
to  the  see  of  Armagh^  already  oocupiad 
by  Loftus;  and  succeeded^  by  the 
most  nefarious  frauds,  in  esUblishing 
a  schism  in  opposition  to  the  legitimste 
primate.  Upon  the  death  of  Creagii, 
about  the  year  1590,  Edward  Maga- 
brahan,  or  Magauran,  was  nominated 
in  his  room.  The  new  archbishop 
arrived  from  Spain,  where  he  had  been 
residing,  with  a  commission  to  tmake 
war  upon  the  Queen,  and  with  am[^ 
promises  of  aid  from  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch. But  this  "  too  daring**  primate 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  military  ardor; 
for  having  broken  into  an  inmiature 
rebellion,  he  perished  in  an  engs^ 
ment  with  the  Queen^s  troops  ! 

Some  years  af^er,  0'Donel>  dsM- 
rous  to  fortify  his  rebellion  by  fordgn 
aid,  employed,  as  his  emissary  to  the 
Spanish  court,  O'Hely,  the  Tiiukr 
Archbishop' of  Tuam^  to  claim  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  made,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  Irbh  insurgents,  through 
Magauran,the  deceased  primate.  When 
O'Donel  had  at  length  raised  his  stan- 
dard, he  found  by  his  side  O'Gallaher, 
the  Romish  Bi^op  of  Derry ;  and 
was  soon  reinforced  by  Oviedo*  the 
^^\.  Tilu(ar  Archbishop  of  JOaMn, 
^V<^  \«^>o^^  tern  ^^  \!«AQff  %  aa^^ 
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of  moneyy  and  a  plenary  remission  of 
sins  to  all  such  as  took  up  arms  against 
the  Queen. 

In  the  year  15679  one  Maurice  Gib- 
bon was  nominated  by  the  pope  to  the 
Archiepbcopal  See  of  Cashel.  Hav- 
ing proceeded  thither^  he  demanded 
from  the  legitimate  archbishop  the 
instant  surrender  of  his  see ;  upon  the 
refusal  of  which  modest  request,  he 
assaulted^  aud  maimed  him,  with  a 
skeine  or  Irish  dagger ! 

So  much  for  the  Romish  archiepiS" 
copates  in  this  country.  Of  their  first 
mjffragwu,  we  can  take  only  a  single 
specimen. 

<«  Ez  uoo, 
Diioe  bmnes.** 

We  are  informed  by  the  Popish 
historian,  0*SuUivan»  that,  in  the  year 
1575,  Geraldine  of  Desmond,  plotting 
an  insurrection  upon  a  grand  scale,  was 
desirous  to  concert  his  measures  with 
Pope  Gr^ory,  and  proceeded  to  Rome 
for  that  purpose.  He  found  there 
Cornelius  0*Melrian,an  Irish  Francis- 
can, who  had  been  recently  appointed 
Sithop  ofKiUaloe,  and  who  at  once 
became  a  principal  in  the  counsels  of 
Desmond.  To  their  united  solicita-. 
dons  for  assistance,  his  holiness  readily 
consented ;  and  gpranted  to  the  banditti 
then  desolating  Italy,  a  free  pardon, 
on  condition  of  their  undertaking  an 
expedition  to  Ireland.  At  the  head 
of  these  missionaries  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  landed  in  Ireland  ;  distributed 
arms  and  indulgences^  among  the  rebels 
who  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  in- 
scribed upon  his  banners  the  device  of 
the  keys,  ^^  because  he  fought  for  him 


who  had  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.** 

We  cannot  now  bestow  even  a  pass- 
ing glance  at  the  many  interesting 
collateral  discussions  contained  in  the 
professor's  sermons ;  some  of  which 
are  calculated  to  awaken  deep  and 
serious  reflexion.  But  we  cannot  dis- 
miss them  without  expressing  our  ear- 
nest hope  that  such  prmciples,  and  such 
a  spirit  may,  more  and  more  widely 
pervade  our  national  mind.  Circuo^ 
stances  seem  to  be  every  day  more 
forcing  the  Church  to  stand  upon  her 
own  inherent  and  imperishable  rights  } 
— the  desertion  of  the  state ; — the  vio* 
lation  of  her  privileges  by  the  suppres* 
sion  of  her  bishoprics,  and  the  confis* 
cation  of  her  property ;  and,  perhaps 
as  much  as  any,  the  late  treacherous 
separation  of  the  Presbyterian  interest 
from  the  Anti-Romanist  cause  in  Ire- 
land. In  such  times  nothing  will  stand 
the  shock  but  principles  clear,  defi- 
nite, decided.  Church  principle.  The 
Church  is  left  alone  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  Protestant  and  of  Christian 
education  in  Ireland ;  nor  will  she 
betray,  or  shrink  from  the  glorious 
trust.  An  inextinguishable  strength— 
an  ardor — a  devotion— is  rising  within 
her  bosom,  which  will  triumph  over  the 
ten  thousand  perils  which  are  set  round 
about  her.  But  if  she  would  sway  the 
nation's  mind,  she  must  not  wilfully 
stint  or  curtail  her  own  powers ;  she 
must  appear  before  us  in  the  symmetry 
of  her  own  majestic  proportions,  and 
then  she  will  feel  neither  shame  nor 
fear  to  meet  her  enemies  in  the  gate. 


LAW    AND    LAWYEKS* SECOND    ARTICLE. 


In  the  hagiology  of  the  middle  ages 
Saint  Nicholas  was  the  patron  of  scho- 
lars and  thieves — the  tailors  had  their 
saints — and  the  cobblers.  The  printers 
were  men  of  a  later  generation,  but 
they  were  a  bad  8ct ;  and  every  one 
knows  the  fate  of  Dr.  Faustus,  who 
had  too  many  dealings  with  them,  and 
with  the  devil.  He  was  lost  for  want 
of  a  patron  saint.  Who  now  rules 
over  the  destiny  of  the  gentlemen  who 
profess  the  mysteries  of  the  black  art, 
we  may  hereafter  reveal,  when  we  come 
to  deal  with  Books  and  Booksellers.  Our 
present  business  is  with  **  Law  and 
l4iwyers." 


«  When  I  lived  in  Rome,"  says  Carr  in 
Lis  Remarks,  Agoing  with  a  Roman  to 
see  some  antiquities,  he  shewed  me  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  one  St.  Evuna,  a 
lawyer,  of  Britannie,  who,  he  said,  came 
to  Rome,  to  entreat  the  pope  to  give  the 
lawyers  of  firitannie  a  patron,  to  which 
the  pope  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  taint 
but  was  disposed  of  to  other  professions ; 
at  which  St.  Evona  was  very  sad,  and 
earnestly  begged  the  pope  to  think  of  one 
for  them  ;  at  last  the  pope  proposed  to 
St.  Evona  that  be  should  go  round  the 
church  of  St.  John  de  Latere,  blind-fold, 
and,  after  he  had  said  so  many  Ave 
Marias,  that  the  first  saint  he  laid  bold  of 
should  be   his  patron,  ^V^Vi  V>da  %iwA 
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lawyer  willingly  undertook,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  Ave  Marias,  he  stopt  at  St. 
Michael's  altar,  where  he  laid  hold  of  the 
devil  under  St.  Michael's  feet,  and  cried 
out  *  this  is  our  saint,  let  him  be  our 
patron  ;*  so  being  unblind-folded  and  see- 
ing what  a  patron  he  had  chosen,  he  went 
to  his  lodgings  so  dejected  that,  in  a  few 
years  after,  he  died,  and  coming  to  hea- 
Ten*s  gate,  knocked  hard ;  whereupon  St. 
Peter  asked  <  who  it  was  that  knocked  so 
boldly,*  he  replied,  <that  he  was  St. 
Evona,  the  advocate.*  <  Away,  away,* 
said  St.  Peter,  *  there  is  no  room  for  you 
lawyers.'  <  O  but,*  said  Evona,  *  I  am 
that  honest  lawyer  who  never  took  fees 
on  both  sides,  or  pleaded  in  a  bad  cause, 
nor  did  I  never  set  my  neighbours  toge- 
ther by  the  ears,  or  lived  by  the  sins  of 
the  people.*  <  Well,  then,*  said  St.  Peter, 
•  come  in.*  This  news  coming  to  Rome, 
a  witty  poet  wrote  on  St  £vona*s  tomb : 
'  St.  Evona,  un  Breton,  advocat,  non 
Udro.*» 

*  God  works  wonders  now  and  then. 
Here  Ijes  a  lawyer,  an  honest  man,* 

was  Ben  Jonson's  epitaph  on  Ran- 
dall, and  the  feeling  of  surprise  at  any 
honesty  in  a  lawyer  which  it  expresses, 
is  one  in  which,  we  believe  there  was, 
and  perhaps  is,  pretty  general  sympa- 
thy. We  do  not  think,  that  in  any 
branch  of  the  legal  profession,  there  is 
less  integrity  thun  among  other  bodies 
of  men  of  the  same  runk  in  life  ;  and  it 
is  curious  enouj:h,  that  we  believe  this 
feeling  against  the  profession,  which  is 
expressed  in  a  hundred  proverbial  forms 
of  speech,  is  derived  not  from  any 
peculiar  dishonesty  attributable  to  the 
lower  class  of  practitioners,  but  arises 
from  the  obligation  which  the  barrister, 
who  is  retained  in  any  cause,  civil  or 
criminal,  is  understood  to  contract  with 
his  client,  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for 
his  defence.  The  unrighteousoess  of  the 
cause  is  iraiisferred,  by  an  easy  process 
of  the  imagination,  to  the  counsel  ;  and 
the  fact  thit  a  barrister  cannot  refuse  a 
retainer  from  the  party  who  first  seeks 
his  services,  makes  him  appear  in  the 
public  eye  as  a  man  indifferent  to  right 
or  wrong. 

"  When  a  barrister, **  says  a  writer  of 
no  great  power,  who  sees  but  one  side  of 
the  question.  '*  When  a  barrister  arrives 
at  an  assize  town  on  his  circuit,  and 
tacitly  publishes  that,  abating  a  few,  and 
only  a  few  coses,  he  is  willing  to  take  the 


brief  of  any  client  i  that  he  is  ready  to 
employ  his  abilitiee,  bit  ingenuitj*  to  proft 
that  any  given  cause  is  good«  or  that  it  Is 
bad ;  and  when  having  gone  before  a  jwy, 
he  urges  the  side  on  which  he  happens  to 
be  employed,  with  all  the  eamesioeM  of 
seeming  integrity  and  truth,  and  devotes 
the  faculties  GckI  has  given  him,  in  pro- 
motion of  its  success.  When  we  see  all 
this,  and  remember  thai  it  was  the  toss  of 
a  die  whether  he  ahonld  have  done  tu 
actly  the  contrary,  I  think  that  no  ezpit^ 
sion  characterises  the  procedure  bat  tkat 
of  moral  and  intellectaal  proetitntioB." 

We  do  not  feel  sorpriee  at  the  popi- 
lar  prejudice  which  such  a  view  of  the 
conduct  of  the  bar  sumests,  and  while 
we  are  quite  satisfiea  that  society  ii 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  advocated 
undertaking  the  statement  of  every 
cause  that  may  be  offered  him;  yet 
we  are  not  ouito  sure,  that  in  the  same 
way  in  whicn  the  clerical  profession  i^ 
in  some  respects,  unfavourable  to  the 
personal  piety  of  the  clergrman,  there 
may  not  be  something  ia  all  this,  nni^ 
vourable  to  the  lawyer's  own  mond  be- 
ing— something,  which  may  render 
greater  watchfulness,  and  perhaps  eouo* 
teracting  studies,  desirable  for  him.  At 
■  no  time  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
the  notion  of  the  English  law,  that  the 
advocate  should  pledge  himself  to  the 
court  that  he  thought  his  client's  cause 
just,  though  such  an  engagement  was 
exacted  in  the  courts  of  civil  law.  lo 
Scutlund,  a  statute  of  James  I.  (of  Scot- 
land) orders  the  advocate  to  take  the 
following  oath : — 

*<  lUud  Jurtftur,  quod  lis  sibi  ^oeta  videtara 
£t  si  qu»retar,  reroin  non  infldetor ; 
Nil  promittetur,  nee  faba  probatto  detar, 
Ut  lb  tArdetur  dilatio  nnllA  petetur.'* 

In  Holland,  an  advocate  may  be 
even  at  present,  condemned  in  the 
costs  of  the  suit,  if  he  defends  a  cas^ 
which  the  court  regards  as  unjust;  But 
though  this  be  the  law,  it  is  never  en- 
forced. Of  the  English  system,  it  is 
justly  observed  by  the  author  of  the 
volumes  which  we  review,  that  "the 
defence  of  the  system  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  works  well ;  that  it  pro- 
duces the  ends  for  which  advocates  and 
tribunals  exist ;  that  it  produces  these 
ends  with  more  certainty  and  expedi- 
tion than  they  could  in  any  other  way 
be  attained."  The  same  allowances, 
and  the  same  deductions,  are  in  bet 


*  Our  readers  may  be  amused  by  comparing  this  authentic   narrative  M'ith  the 
account  of  the  mailer,  given  \j^  vVv^"  CA>Tixi»»!^\\. 'Bau^w,"  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Dublin  UnivenUy  Magowue  o«  l\ia%i«M.    ^«q?w  S*\x  ^te^.\ka  iMft»  %u  Em§$, 
the  lawyer  who  netw  took  fw,  ^u  ^.i^iYiuVswMi't 
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made  by  the  hearers,  as  if  the  party 
himself  was  heard,  instead  of  the  advo- 
cate— and  the  advantage  society  gains 
it,  tliat  the  case  comes  before  the  tri- 
bunal, which  is  to  decide,  disembar- 
rassed of  the  superfluous  matter  with 
which  the  ignorance  and  the  passions  of 
the  parties  interested  in  the  result  of 
the  decision  would  involve  any,  even 
the  most  trifling  question.  The  effect  is 
in  general  the  interruption  of  litigation 
in  an  early  stage,  and  of  much  wrong- 
headed  pertinacity  and  altercation,  even 
in  those  cases  which  run  the  gauntlet  of 
liUgation.  The  fiicts  which  the  advo- 
cate states,  are  those  which  the  client 
would  state,  were  he  at^e  to  form  a  just 
opinion  of  their  bearing  on  the  ultimate 
decision.  It  may  be  said,  that  there  is 
in  this  the  disadvantage  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  muc6  of  the  real  facts  of  every 
case  ;  but  little  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  this,  when  it  is  remembered,  that 
the  parUes  cognizant  of  the  entire  fact, 
or  their  confidential  attomies  are  watch- 
ing every  statement,  and  that  the  bar- 
rister who  states  the  case,  is  understood 
to  be  stating  nothing  from  his  own 
authority.  Hit  statements,  if  unsus* 
tained  by  evidence,  have  no  undue 
effect, — they  are  disregarded  and  for- 
gotten by  the  tribunal  that  is  to  decide 
between  the  litigants.  Would  the  same 
be  the  effect,  if  the  habits  of  the  coun- 
try encouraged  persons  who  themselves, 
must  know  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
unproved  allegations,  to  state  for^ them- 
selves, their  view  of  disputed  facts? 
The  weight  of  personal  character  could 
not  but  have  an  undue  influence  ;  and 
the  plausible  scoundrel,  who  could 
wear  the  mask  of  honesty  and  simpli- 
city, while  it  served  his  purpose,  would 
often  have  the  advantage  over  the  poor 
devil,  who,  for  the  first  time,  came  into 
public,  with  all  the  embarrassments, 
which  arise  to  distract  a  man,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 
We  think  the  advantage  to  society  from 
the  institution  of  a  class  of  men,  set  apart 
for  the  study  of  the  laws,  and  whose 
bounden  duty  it  is  to  secure  to  all  who 
may  consult  them,  every  advantage 
which  the  laws  can  give,  is  one  of  which 
no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. 

«<Sir,"  said  Johnson  to  Sir  William 
Forbes,  «  a  lawyer  has  no  business  with 
the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  cause 
which  he  uodertskes,  unless  his  client  auks 
his  opinioo,  and  then  be  is  bound  to  give 
li  hoomiif,     Tb0  jubUob,  or  injoslice  of 


the  cause,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  judge. 
Consider  too,  what  is  the  purpose  of 
courts  of  justice— it  is,  that  every  man 
may  have  his  cause  fairly  tried  by  men 
appointed  to  try  causes.  A  lawyer  is  not 
to  tell  what  he  knows  to  bo  a  lie — he  is 
not  to  produce  what  he  knows  to  bo  a 
fiilse  deed — but  he  is  not  to  usurp  the 
province  of  the  judge  and  the  jury,  and 
determine  what  shall  be  the  effect  of  evi- 
dence, what  shall  be  the  result  of  legal 
argument  If,  by  a  superiority  of  atten- 
tion, of  knowledge,  of  skill,  and  a  better 
method  of  communication,  a  lawyer  has 
the  advantage  of  his  adversary,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  which  he  is  entitled,  there 
must  be  always  some  advantage  on  one 
side  or  the  other;  and  it  is  better  the 
advantage  should  be  by  talents  than  by 
chance.** 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  has 
been  some  mistake  in  the  record  of  this 
conversation,  as  the  policy  of  instituting 
an  order  of  advocates  is  undoubtedlr 
that  of  equalizing,  as  much  as  is  possi- 
ble, the  intellectual  power  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant,  inasmuch,  as  the 
security  of  life,  or  freedom,  or  property, 
ought  not  to  depend  on  the  knowledge 
or  intellectual  power  of  the  litigant. 
These  advantages,  society  docs  what  it 
can  to  prevent  having  any  weight 
There  is  recorded  by  Boswell,  a  con- 
versation, in  which  Johnson's  opinion  is 
yet  more  strongly  expressed,  than  that 
which  we  have  given. 

« I  asked  him,**  says  Boswell,  «  whe- 
ther as  a  moralist,  he  did  not  think,  that 
the  practice  of  the  law,  in  some  degree* 
hurt  the  nice  feelings  of  honesty. 

Johnson. — **  Why,  no,  sir;  if  you  act 
properly*  you  are  not  to  deceive  your 
clients  witn  false  representations  of  your 
opinion ;  and  you  are  not  to  tell  lies  to  a 
judge.** 

Boswell.'^**  But  what  do  you  think  of 
supporting  a  cause  which  you  know  to  bo 
bad  ?•• 

Johnson. — "  Sir,  you  do  not  know  it 
to  be  bad,  till  the  judge  determines  it  I 
have  said  you  are  to  state  facts  fairly ;  so 
that  vour  thinking,  or  what  you  call 
knowing  a  cause  to  be  bad,  roust  be  from 
reasoning,  must  be  from  your  supposing 
your  anruments  to  be  weak  and  incohe- 
sive.  But,  sir,  that  is  not  enough.  An 
argument,  which  does  not  convince  your- 
self, may  convince  the  judge  to  whom  you 
urge  it ;  and  if  it  does  convince  him,  why, 
then,  sir,  you  are  wron^,  afvd  Vk«  S&  tv^V 
It  is  his  business  lo  *^ud%<a  \  VkxA  ^^>^  vc% 
not  to  be  coa&deiki  \ik  ^ouc  owii  o^vb\^'^« 
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that  a  caina  li  bad,  but  to  mf  all  jtm  can 
for  your  client  and  then  hear  tha  jndge't 
opinion.  ** 

BoiwdL — *'  But,  sir,  does  not  affecting 
a  wamth  when  you  hare  no  warmth,  and 
appearing  to  be  dearly  of  one  opinion, 
when  yon  are  in  reality  of  another  opi* 
nion  (  does  not  luch  diMimuIation  impair 
one*s  honesty?  Is  there  not  some  danger 
that  a  lawyer  may  put  on  the  same  mask 
in  common  ]ife,  in  the  intercourse  with 
hb  fnends?'* 

JohnBon, — **  Why,  bo,  sir.  Erery  body 
knows  you  are  paid  for  affecting  warmth 
for  your  client ;  and  it  is  therefore,  pro* 
perly,  no  dissimulation ;  the  moment  yon 
come  from  the  bar  you  resume  your  usual 
behariour.  Sir,  a  man  will  no  more  carry 
the  artifice  of  the  bar  into  the  common 
intercourse  of  society,  than  a  man  who  is 
paid  for  tumbling  upon  his  hands  will  con- 
tinue to  tumble  upon  his  hands,  when  he 
should  walk  upon  his  feet." 

The  miestion  which  was  agitated 
between  Boswell  and  Johnson  has  been 
handed  down  ever  since,  and  the  author 
of  "  Law  and  Lawyers,"  cites  many  au- 
thorities, in  his  rambling  way,  on  both 
aides  of  the  question.  The  prejudice,  in 
whatever  cause  it  may  have  originated, 
still  affects  the  popular  estimate  of  the 
attorney.  They  are  dreaded  like  fairies 
or  witches  ;  and  often  in  their  absence, 
called  through  some  superstitious  feel- 
ing or  other,"  honest  men,* "good  peo- 
ple"— as  the  fairies  of  old,  and  the 
fairies  of  Dr.  Lardner*s  sera,  were  called 
by  some  milder  name,  than  properly 
expressed  their  nature.  An  attorney's 
executor  was  complaining  to  Foote  of 
the  expenses  of  tne  funeral.  •*  Why, 
do  you  buru  attornies  here?"  gravely 
enquired  toote.  ••  Yes,  to  be  sure, 
how  else  ?"  •*  Oh  I  we  ntver  do  that 
in  London.**  "  No !  how  do  you  ma- 
nage there  ?"  •*  Why,  when  the  patient 
happens  to  die,  we  lay  him  out  in  a 
room,  overnight,  by  himself,  lock  the 
door,  throw  open  the  sash,  and  in  the 
morning  he  is  entirely  off."  "  Indeed  ; 
and  pray,  what  becomes  of  him."  "  Why, 
that  we  cannot  exactly  tell,  not  being 
acquainted  with  supernatural  causes. 
All  that  we  know  of  the  matter  is,  that 
there  is  a  strong  smell  of  brimstone  in 
the  room  the  next  morning.** 

"  Sir  William  Garrow  had  a  peculiar 
dislike  to  attornies — He  hated  them  to  a 
degree  that  made  him  behave  to  them 
with  positive  ferocity.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs 
concurred  in  this  aTersion.  Indeed, 
'  Vinegar'  ia  said)  to  b&Tt  puD\»Vhft^  o\m 


of  the  tribe  by  boiSnf  Ua  «nt  in 
court.  This  waa  of  comran  when  ka  was 
at  the  bar.  Tha  little  Baena  dirty  Hicks 
of  which  soma  of  the  dan  havn  been 
guilty,  entitle  snch  parsona  lo  be  dasyisid 
and  shunned.  Mr.  Chitij  relates  aa 
anecdote  of  a  young  attorney  who  kai 
been  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  a 
young  lady,  in  which  he  had  always,  as  he 
thought,  expressed  himaelf  with  the  grsaU 
est  caution.  Finding,  kowoTerv  tlMt  he 
did  not  perform  what  he  had  lad  the  lady 
to  believe  that  ha  would,  aha  bronght  la 
action  for  breach  of  promiae  of  mairisfi 
against  him.  When  his  letters  were  pro- 
duced on  the  trial,  it  appeared  that  he  hai 
always  concluded—'  thia  witkomipr^dSa, 
from  yonr*s  faithfully,  C.  D.*  The  jo^is 
facetiously  lefl  it  to  the  jury  todetenaias 
whether  these  concluding  words,  bdaf 
from  an  attorney,  did  not  mean  that  ks 
did  not  intend  any  prefudice  to  the  My, 
and  the  jury  found  accordingly." 

There  is  a  chapter  in  thb  book  call- 
ed ••  Literary  Lawyers,*  from  which  we 
borrow  a  few  sentences. 

«  The  connection  between  poetry  aad 
law  is  very  ancient.  The  old  British  lavs 
were  written  in  verse — in  the  Cyniic 
triads  we  have  preserved  the  jurispradeaoe 
of  the  Welsh  people,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  Frisian  legislation  ia  handed  down  tf 
us  in  the  same  form.  Amongst  *Lei 
Usages  de  Kent,'  those  privileges  wbidi 
the  Conqueror  conceded  to  the  prowcM 
and  independent  spirit  of  the  Kentiik 
people,  we  find  the  following  distich— 

*  Hie  Aider  t»  the  boi^lMi, 
And  the  son  to  the  ^ooghe :' 

by  which  we  are  to  understand  that  ths 
commission  of  an  act  of  felony,  punishable 
with  death,  did  not  involve  the  forfeitaif 
of  the  criminal's  land  and  the  eonsequeat 
injury  of  the  heir. 

*Nl«hoBtltbefrid. 
And  nif hon  itthe  gvldL 
Aad  vif  paid  for  the  wers^ 
Ere  he  bcoame  healdcre.* 

This  was  the  law  by  which  a  tenant,  whois 
land  had  been  seised  through  his  having 
neither  paid  the  rent,  nor  performed  the 
services  in  consideration  of  which  he  hcM 
it,  was  enabled  to  recover  posaeasioa  by 
paying  five  pounds  as  a  were  or  amercia- 
ment *  The  Forest  verse,*  says  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave-- 

*  Dof  draw. 
Stable  stand, 
Badcberend, 
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'Jwti6«d  ill*  TMdarfr  in  hb  fiiniiiuirj 
•zecation  of  the  offender.  Aod  in  King 
AtheUtane't  grant  to  the  good  roen  of 
Betrerley,  and  inscribed  beneath  his  effigy 
in  the  minster— 

•AlUfrM, 
Msk  I  the 
As  heart  msy  think, 
Or  dgh  may  see/ 

we  have,  perhaps,  the  ancient  form  of 
enfranchisement,  or  manumission.* 

« Coming  down  to  a  comparatively 
modern  period,  Sir  Edward  Coke*s  re- 
porte  hate  been,  by  tome  laborious  poet- 
aster, paraphrased  in  verse.  This  has 
been  rather  ingenionsly  done,  as  each  case 
18  comprised  in  a  single  distich,  the  initial 
word  being  the  name  of  the  case.  Thus 
'  flower's  case*  is  thus  termed — 

'Flowbe.    On  indictment.  slMeridenee, 
Is  ever  within  the  statute  an  offence.' 

Sharp*!  cnte— 

«  Sbaep.    a  demise  for  life  is  hut  at  will, 
If  llv'ry  or  irords  equivalent  want  still.' 

Again— 

<  BosBB.    Lease  for  life  to  one  and  astlf  nco. 
And  of  two  more,  good  lease  for  life  of  three.' 

«  As  late  as  Burroweb*  Reports,  do  we 
find  legal  *  truths  severe/  drest  in  the 
*  fairy*  garb  of  verse.  The  case  is  that 
of  the  parish  of  Sha'lwell,  versus  the 
parish  of  St.  John's,  Wapping— . 

*  A  wniAan  havliif  a  settiement 

Married  a  man  with  none ; 
The  qnestlon  was— he  heing  dead. 
If  that  she  had  was  gone. 

*  Qooth  Sir  John  Pratt,  her  settlement 

Suspended  did  remain, 
Lirlttf  the  hnshand— but  him  dead. 
It  doth  revire  again.* 

CBfiaua  or  puisnb  judoks. 

'  living  the  husband->but  him  dead. 
It  doth  revive  again.'  " 

Of  our  permanent  literature,  there  has 
not  been  as  much  as  we  could  expect, 
the  production  of  Lawyers.  We  have, 
to  be  sure,  chancellors  and  chief  jus- 
tices, honorary  members  of  the  pour 
fraternity  of  authors.  But  Dryden^s 
**  Absalom  ami  Achitopher  has  sur- 
vived the  satirical  reply  to  it  whieh  was 
ascril>ed  to  Lord  Chancellor  Somcrs. 

••  How  flsaay  n  Ovid  was  in  Murraj  Joet," 


we  have  no  means  of  determining ;  and 
had  Cowper*s  health  permitted  him  to 
pursue  the  same  active  course  of  life 
with  his  fellow-apprentice,  Thurlow, 
both  time  and  inclination  would  have 
been  wanting  for  the  noble  translation, 
which  has  made  Homer  our  own  ;  and 
for  his  original  poems,  which  have  per- 
haps given  greater  delight  to  a  greater 
number  of  persons  than  any  other  vo- 
lumes in  the  language.  Duringthe  active 
years  of  a  lawyer^s  profession,  there  it 
not  time  for  literature  ;  and  supposing 
him  to  be  able  to  retire  from  the  pro- 
fession in  unbroken  health,  it  rarely 
occurs  that  new  habits  can  be  formed. 
Charles  Butler^s  works  are  praised.  His 
notes  on  Coke  Littleton,  we  think  de- 
servedly ;  for  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  his  language,  and  the  difficulties 
of  abstruse  disquisition  are  certainly 
lessened  by  his  admirable  style.  But 
his  other  works,  his  lives  of  Erasmus  and 
Fenelon,  and  histories  of  English  Ca- 
tholics, and  Creeds,  and  Controversies, 
are  more  easily  praised  than  read. 
Lumber  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  relent- 
lessly thrown  out  of  the  library  ;  this 
is,  however,  our  own  opinion,  and  not 
that  of  our  author. 

<■  He  was,**  says  the  gentleman  before 
ns,  *<  an  able  controversialist  and  biblical 
scholar ;  well  read  iu  continental  literature, 
and  by  no  means  ignorant  of  that  of  his 
own  country.  The  diversity  of  his  own 
learning  may  be  guessed  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  works  which  he  left  un- 
finished were,  *  a  Life  of  Christ ;  or  Par»- 
phmstical  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  ;*  and 
*  a  History  of  the  Binomiid  Theorem.' 
He  was,  in  short,  rather  greatly  than 
deeply  learned.  He  was  an  able  mathe- 
matician. Some  of  his  happiest  hours,  he 
declared,  were  those  which  he  devoted  to 
mathematical  studies.  In  his  habits  he 
was  temperate.  He  was  of  a  candid  and 
amiable  temper,  and  managed  to  conciliate 
the  regard  and  affection  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contacL  He  devoted  all  his 
leisure  time  to  study  and  composition, 
regularly  rising  at  four  in  the  morning. 
He  was  fond  of  music ;  often  amusing 
himself  with  playing  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  occasionally  would  sing,  if  entreated 
by  any  friends  present.  His  memory 
was  most  extraordinary :  and  he  once  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  of  his  friends  in 
this  way  in  a  stninge  manner.  He  was, 
in  early  life,  employed  by  Lord  Sand- 
wich, (then  iirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,) 
to  com|iose  a  speech  for  \\\m^  vck  ^«\«uc% 
of   Press  VfaTT^n\a«  ^\i\c\i  \Sl*  Vsi^j^'^ 
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dfllivered  in  the  house.  Butler  wm  pre- 
sent, and,  after  ho  left  the  house,  joined  a 
party,  where  he  was  asked  how  Lord 
Sandwich  had  spoken.  He  replied,  that 
he  had  listened  so  attentively,  that  he 
thought  he  could  repeat  his  whole  speech, 
which  he  forthwith  did,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  his  hearers. 

«  Amongst  his  pupils,  may  be  mentioned 
Lord  Denman,  Mr.  Brodie,  M  .  D  uval, 
and  Mr.  Preston.  At  the  instance  of 
the  former,  a  silk  gown  was  given  him  in 
1832.  This  is  an  honor  rarely  conferred 
on  conveyancers.  He  died  in  the  same 
year  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.** 

Some  mention  of  Sir  William  Jones 
follows,  and  then  we  have  more  modera 
worthies  : — 

«  Lord  Eldon  is  said  to  have  perpe- 
trated some  half  dozen  poetical  nugct-" 
one  of  which  was  a  new  version  of  <  Chery 
Chase,*  in  the  form  of  a  chancery  bill. 
We  understand  that  this  last  specimen  of 
*  ingenious  trifling*  is  yet  extant.  Lord 
Teuterden  was  renowned  for  his  Latin 
versification. 

«  Sir  Edward  Sugden  is  not  a  name  that 
our  reiiders  would  probably  have  expected 
to  see  here.  But  we  have  been  told,  on 
competent  authority,  that  this  eminent 
lawyer  in  the  author  of  a  humorous  parody 
on  the  welUknown  air,  *  Wake,  Dearest, 
Wake.*  This  parody  is  suppo»cd  to  be 
a  dialogue  between  a  sherifT:)  officer  and 
the  unhappy  object  of  his  pursuit.  The 
officer  finding  the  door  closed  against  him, 
advises  the  debtor,  as  a  friend^  to  come 
out  and  surrender  himself,  for 

^'  If  yoa  don't,  I  shall  nub  yoa  to.morro\v.* 

DEBTOR. 

'  I  don't  care,  I  don't  care,  I  don't  care.* 

<<  Lord  Lyndhurst,  too,  has  wooed  the 
muse.  The  following  anecdote  may  be 
relied  on  as  authentic: — While  he  was  at 
a  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Franks,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  wliich  will  serve  to  show 
how  early  the  ardent  temperament  and 
ready  talent,  which  has  distinguished  his 
public  career,  developed  itself  in  this  re- 
markable man.  At  Clapham,  there  was 
a  young  ladies*  school  which  was  attended 
by  the  same  dnncing-master  as  that  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Franks ;  and,  previous  to 
his  annual  ball,  the  two  schools  used  fre- 
quently to  meet  together  for  the  purpow 
of  practisini^.  At  one  of  these  agreeable 
reunions,  young  Copley,  then  not  more 
than  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  a  beautiful  girl,  and, 


at  their  next  meeting^,  tltpt  into  ber  knl 
ft  letter  containing  a  locket  with  hb  Viar, 
ftnd  a  copy  of  rersae,  of  which  thft  folkmu 
ing  is  a  transcript.     Tba  j  were  eatitltd— 

*  VSaSBS  ADDaBPSBD''BT  1.  COFLST  TO  TBB  vtsf 
AMIABLS  ■ 

*Th7  ffttal  shafts  aaerria^  movc^ 
I  bow  before  tblae  altar,  lor*. 
I  feel  thy  •oft,  redttless  flaaM, 
Glide  swift  throofb  all  my  Tital  flmM; 
For  while  I  irase,  my  hoaon  flowsw 
BIf  blood  in  tidet  Impetnoos  flows^ 
Hope,  fear,  and  Joy,  alterBate  roU. 
And  floods  of  traiMport  whafaa  say  seal ; 
My  fmilt'riiif  ton^am  attnium  Is  vali^ 
In  aootblnf  marmors  to  coosplaiB  ; 
My  tongae  some  seoret  m^te  tics» 
My  rourmars  sink  In  broken  dglM  ; 
Condemned  to  moee  eternal  care 
And  ever  drop  the  silaat  tear  % 
Unheard  I  moam,  unheard  I  aifflw 
Unfriended  lire,  unpitjM  dia. 

*  1  beg  yoa  will  do  me  the  honor  to 
the  trifle  that  accompenlesit*  and  yon  will 
*  Your  affeetionato  adaslrar, 

'J.  8.  CoTLBT,  Jaa. 
'  P.S^Pray  ezeose  the  wridaff.* 

« It  is  only  necesaary  to  add  that  the 
lady  to  whom  these  veises  w«ro 
still  survives,  and  retains  io  hor  ^ 
both  the  letter  and  its  contentaT 

**  Lord  Denman  possesses  poetical  talents 
of  no  mean  order,  as  the  following  tranafa^ 
tion  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  poUtshed 
in  Mr.  Bland*8  collection,  will  show  :— 

*  In  myrtle  ray  tword  will  I  wreathe, 

Like  oar  putriots,  the  noble  and  bcave, 
Wlio  devoted  the  tyrant  to  death. 
And  to  Athena  equality  garel 

*  Lored  Harmodina,  thoa  neror  shall  dial 

Tlie  poeU  exultinnly  tell, 
Thnt  thine  is  the  fuineta  of  Joy« 
Where  Achillea  and  Dlomed  dwell. 

'  In  myrtle  roy  sword  will  I  wreathe, 
r.ilc«9  our  patriots,  the  noble  and  brare. 
Who  devoted  Hipparrhus  to  death. 
And  buried  his  pride  in  the  graTO. 

*  At  the  altar  the  tyrant  they  aelsed. 

While  Minerra  he  vainly  implored. 
And  the  goddess  of  wisdom  was  plooaed. 
With  the  victim  of  liberty*a  sword. 

'  May  your  bliss  be  immortal  on  high. 
Among  men  as  your  glory  ahall  be. 
Ye  doom'd  the  usurper  to  die. 
And  bade  oar  dear  country  be  tnt.* 

'**  In  my  profession,*  Sir  W.  Jones 
writes  to  Dr.  Parr,  *the  repatatioa  of 
a  scholar  is  a  dead  weight  on  a  persoB,' 
Literary  reputation  is,  certainly,  not  the 
best  meant  for  obtalniDg  a  pnctioa.    A 
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poetical  lawjw  haa  described  one  more 
aTailable  :— 

*  TBI  MOOSma  WAT  TO  GBT  ON  AT  TBB  BA». 

*  My  ComoMnia  all  ei^  and  my  terms  all  past. 
To  the  iMur  l*m  now  caird,  my  dear  father,  at 

last; 
To  its  profits  I  look,  to  its  honours  aspire. 
The  first  of  our  name  ever  titled  etfuin. 
That  I'm  proad  of  the  title,  Vm  free  to  con. 

fees. 
No  longer  plain  gmUUmcm  now  of  the  preu  ; 
By  a  penny-a-line  I  was  scurrilf  paid. 
I  was  starTlng-4»nt  think  now  my  fortune  is 

made! 
I*re  struck  out  such  a  line  as  you'll  say  is  by 

fsr 
The  best  of  all  ways  lo^ef  on  ol  th§  bar. 
Some  try  to  fet  on  as  great  black-letter  readers. 
But  all  now  aspire  to  be  thought  JSpecto/pXeoderf. 
The  title  all  dalm,  it  belongs  but  to  few, 
Tho*  first  asked,  when  you're  called,  "Pray 

whose  pupil  were  you  ?** 
I  said  1  was  Tidd*s,  though  you  know  that  the 

ISsetis, 
He  taught  me,  *tis  true,  by  twice  reading  his 


Some  to^raok-making  take,  but  that's  stanring 

employment 
I  never  could  read,  or  in  books  find  eqjoy. 

ment.  « 

I  laugh  at  translalors,  call  editors  ganders. 
Who  were  paid,  as  was  Williams,  for  editing 


Be  praised,  but  left  briefless,  at  last  find,  how 

hard! 
Poor  Probity's  meed  is  their  only  reward.* 
What  were  ▼aiUant's  great  gains  by  *s  tranila. 

tion  of  Dyer  ? 
He  was  made  city  pleader,  but  nerer  got 

higher ; 
Had  that  place  been  a  gift,  some  reward  I'd 

have  thought  it. 
But  now  with  his  own  proper  money  he 

bought  it. 
But  the  way  to  get  on  iVe  struck  out  Is  much 

shorter, 
I  nerer  draw  pleadings,  I  read  no  reporter— 
Those  courses  dont  suit  me— the  way  which  I 

choose 
To  grt  on,  is  by  paragraph  puflb  in  the  S*vn, 
For  example,  when  calPd,  there  appeared  in 

the  Slitr, 
Mr.  Lignum,  last  Wednesday,  was  call'd  to  the 

bar. 
And  it  then  leto  the  world  obligingly  know. 
The  home  circuit,  we  hear,  Mr.  L.  means 

to  go. 
In  the  front  of  the  paper,  this  holds  a  first 

And  my  name  in  large  print  stares  you  full  in 

the  face. 
Then  soon  after,  we  hear,  and  we  hope  it  Is 

true, 
Mr.  Lignum,  at  aerkenwell,  made  his  debut ; 
At  the  Old  Bailey,  the  public,  as  well  as  his 

firiends. 
With  pleasure,  will  hear  he  in  future  attends  s 
And  the  night  of  his  call  fire  retainers  were 

sent. 

Vol.  XV. 


In  fire  parish  appeals,  ior  uA  sessions  in  Keat 
This,  half-news  and  half-pui;  I  take  ears  sha*nl 

be  lost. 
But  appear  In  the  Chnrnkie^  BtraU,  and  Potti 
And  in  all  other  papers,  all  which  yoa  may 

guess, 
I  owe  to  my  gentiemen  friends  of  the  press,    * 
Those  who  crowd  np  the  courts  erery  day, 

taking  notes. 
With  greasy  black  heads,  and  nora  greasy 

black  coats. 
These  are  all  dear  friends,  and  they  gave  ma 

the  hint. 
Of  th*  advantage  I'd  find  from  appearing  in 

print. 
Tour  name  seen  so  often,  folks  naturally  say^ 
.  «*  Why  Llgaam's  the  most  rising  man  of  the 

day. 
You*li  find  bnsiness  bring  busiaess»  and  we 

shall  not  fail. 
Though  you  move  for  a  nonsuit,  or  Justify 

baU; 
That  your  name  shall  appear,  and  you'll  seem 

to  hare  all. 
Or,  at  least,  half  the  business  of  Westminster 

HaU." 

(  Thus  yon  see,  my  dear  father,  it  answers  my 
ends 

1  To  make  all  theee  black-headed  gentry  my 

friends; 
:  And  think,  just  as  I're  hit  to  a  tittle. 
The  way  to  get  on,  and  it  eoets  me  but  little  i 
At  chambers  I  now  and  then  give  them  a 
lundi. 

Or,  at  night,  a  regale  of  hog's  paddings  and 
punch.* 

We  have  a  chapter  called  the  Bench 
and  the  Woolsack.  There  is  a  good 
deal  on  the  subject  of  "judicial  cor- 
ruption**— a  crime,  which,  frequent  and 
disgraceful  as  it  was  in  old  times,  must 
have  had  its  origin  rather  in  Eastern 
notions  of  paying  for  every  service  by 
presents,  than  in  any  consciousness  of 
wrong.  It  has  no  existence  in  later 
days.  The  delinquencies  of  judges  in 
Alfred's  golden  reign  seem  to  have 
been  in  strange  contrast  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  poet, 

•*  A  single  gaol,  in  Alfred's  goMen  reign. 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain  i 
Fair  Justice,  then,  without  constraint,  adored. 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheathed  the 

sword ; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  Juries  known ; 
Blest  age  I" 

If  we  look  at  the  old  almanack  of 
the  day,  we  find  the  ''Mirror  of 
Justices"  telling  us  that  among  the 
other  abuses  of  the  common  law, 

«It  is  abuse  that  justices  and  other 
officers,  who  wile  people  by  false  judg. 
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delirered  ia  the  hou*e.  Butler  was  pre- 
sent, and,  after  he  left  the  liouse,  joined  a 
party,  where  lie  was  nsked  iiow  Lord 
Sandwich  had  spoken.  He  replied,  that 
he  had  listened  so  attentively,  that  ha 
thought  he  could  repeat  his  whole  speech* 
which  he  forthwith  did,  to  the  lurprite  of 
all  his  hearers. 

**  Amongst  his  pupils,  may  bementioDed 
Lord  Dennian,  Mr.  Brodie,  M  .  D  aTal. 
and  Mr.  Preston.  At  the  instance  of 
the  former,  a  siilk  prown  was  giren  him  in 
1B32.  This  is  an  honor  rarely  confcrrr  '. 
on  conveyancers.  He  died  in  the  er  ■' 
year  at  the  ago  of  eightf-twa** 

Some  mention  of  Sir  Willi*- 
follows,  and  then  we  htveiBP 
worthies  :—  •   . 

«  Lord  Eldon  ii  mM 
trat«d  some  balf  donr  .wive 

one  of  which  wu  ■  ne* 
Chase,*  in  the  forr 

We  undentand  tb*         .,  because  he  caused 
*  ingenious  trifli*      ^i^rl  before  the  age  of 
Tenterden  wr    ,^re(ir«.'* 
versification.    .^'  Athelstnne   because   he 

"  Sir  Elf  -  Jj^''  death  for  an  offence  not 

our  read*  >.  ,  ,    , 

to  see  I    ^  uf^  Hnrno,  because  he  hanged 
eomp      '*--"iiJfl.«  forbidden." 
Inw       ^  ||]inK<^d  Therborne.   because    he 
oi-         'Jloig^^  lor  "  ^'*^^^i  wht'reol   he  wjvs 
«        -^^itd  before  agaiu>t  the  bumc  phiiiititf, 
#^  acquitiuncti  he  tendered    tu    owu 
'  ««tl>t  <^'id  because  he  wo  ild  nut  own 
t'yr  record ;   therefore  would  not  allow  of 
i^«  Hcquittul  which  he  tendered  him." 

Alfred  dfservrs  hiffh  prai'o  f»)r  all 
(hij.  In  Edward  the  First's  timi*,  when 
thi:  kiiiLi'  wanted  money,  he  in  general 
flccuso'l  dtp  judires  of  corruption,  uitj 
punished  tluMU  with  heavy  iinrs.  Sir 
Thom,is  Wayland,  chief  justice  of  the 
cuinuirtn  plt'iis,  was  tried  for  murder, 
aiul  fled  ih«?  country.  The  ol»jert  of 
the  kin,'-  was  attained,  fi>r  his  estate.*, 
ftdid  to  he  wr)rth  seventy  thousand 
jiouucJ-i,  wore  forfeited.  Thorpe,  the 
chief  jiKiice  of  the  kin(j's  bencli,  was 
scarerlv  more  fortunate:  he  was  accused 
of  siayinif  a  writ  for  a  bribe  of  ninri}' 
pomi'lsi;  w;i^  convictrd.  and  his  fine 
w«*ni  lo  swell  the  kinir's  coffers,  'i'he 
exchefjuer  was  n<»t  more  lucky  than  the 
oilnT  court,  for  Adam  cle  Stratlon,  the 
chief  Haron,  *'a  man,'*  «uvs  Lord  Coke, 
•*  of  j^rrat  possessions  and  riclip*."  was 
att.iinted  of  felony.  All  the  judires.  in 
sU'.ntt  were,  according  lo  lUeu  >KCdUh, 
rr^'-jrdcd  as  more  oi  less  guWl^,  oluOl 


at  their  next  meeting,  ^'  ^  poor 

a  letter  containing  r  :^      \  .  their 

and  a  copy  of  re**     -^     ^  .im,iDd 

iog  is  a  tranter'              "  to  their 

^              /  OT,  »ei« 

•vBUuar     -               '  .ill  bribery 

ds,  they  hid 
*       ;  •      -  d,ind  there- 

to escape, 
judges  vere  A 
ilwayi  remen- 
>e  who  have  the 
Beers,  thii  the; 
y  from  the  hat, 
ang  the  best  men 
tiplary  profess'ioa 

^a^fl^**    layi    Latimer,  '*thc 
.«  are  afraid  to  hear  a  poor  ms 
against  the  riche,  insomuch,  that  they  viU 
either  pronounce  aguynste  him,  or  lo  drift 
the  poor  man's  mit,  that  he  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  through  with  it.     CamlAiei 
was  a  great  emperour,  such  another  esosr 
master  is;  he  had  many  lord  deputyVi 
lord   presidents,   and    lieutenants  under 
him.     It  is  a  great  while  sithe  I  read  the 
hystorie.     It  chanced  he  had  under  hipi 
in  one  of  his  dominions,  a  briber,  a  gifu 
taker,  a  gratifier  of  rich  men ;  he  followed 
gifts,  just  at  he  that  followed  the  pudding, 
H  fund-maker  in  his  office,  to  make  his  wo 
a  great  man ;  as  the  old  sayini;  is,  happy 
is  the  child  whose  father  goeth   to  the 
devile.      The  cry  of  the  poor  widow  cane 
to  the  emperour*s  ear,  and  caused  bin  to 
flay  the  judv'e  quick,  and  layde  his  tkione 
in  the   chayre   of  judj^ement ;     that  ail 
judt^es  that  should  give  judgen»ent  after, 
ward,    should  sit   in    the    same    skinne. 
Surely  it   was  a  goodly   sign,  a   goodiy 
monument,  (he  siyn  of  t/tejutfye'*  Mnne. 
1  pray  God,  we  may  uncu  see  the  sign  oi 
the  judge*s  skin  ne  in  Kiiifland.     Ye  will 
say,  peradventure,  that  this  is  crucrlly  uoi 
uncharitably  spoken.      No  I  no !   I  doe  ii 
charitably  fur  a  love  I  bear  lu  my  couotry." 

VVe  forbear  to  foll«)w  onr  author  ov^r 
the  beaten  ground  of  Henry  the 
Seventirs  oppressions,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  venal  lawyers.  In  such 
a  hook  some  mention  of  such  m:ittr'r$ 
could  not  have  been  well  omitted  ;  :ind 
the  same  excuse  may  be  re<iSnnjh!y 
pleaded  for  his  repcatinir  the  oM  M-ries 
of  Lord  Bacon.  Tiierc  arc  some 
stories  of  the  disposdl  of  church  p.uro- 
na«,'e.  The  following  we  iruasciibc. 
adding,  that  we  think  there  is  probal/y 
soine  mistake  in  the  matter  : — 

"  K  NWi  \TK^\an.\.  living  in  has  gift 
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Tieani,  the  CHancellor  received 

*ication  from  Sir  Robert  Wnlpole, 

ommending  a  friend  of  his  to 

^onsidenition.     Findiug  the 

qualified,  the  Chancellor 

living.     Shortly  after 

k  -'as  waited  on  by  the 

^^  -robent,  with  a  tne* 

^^^  nil  the  parishion- 

.     ^  ind  his  poverty, 

^  'or  to  use  his 

to  continue 

t  received 

rbnnity, 

S  him, 

'^ifty 

^^  V. 

m\\ 

au  what  I 

luised  ;*  and  so 

.  curate  with  an  elate 

.«Uy   after   this   the   rector- 

i  called  on  Lord  Talbot  to  thank 

his   promise.     The   Chancellor 

opportunity  of  mentioning  the 

^uest,  and  begged  that  it  might 

id.     •!  should  be  indeed  happy 

your  lordship,'  replied  the  clergy- 

1 1  hatre  promised  my  curacy  to 

nku-    friend.'     *  PromiMed   your 

•what,  sir,  before  the  living  is 

•  Ye%  my  lord.'    *  Then,   sir,* 

M  Chancellor,  with  warmth,  <  I 

d  you  an  admirable  opportunity 

liog  your  friend — I  will  dispose 

ving  elsewhere;*   and,  without 

a  leplyy  dismissed  the  astonished 

When  the  poor  old  curate 
I  him  to  learn  the  result  of  his 
iUt  the  Chancellor  said  to  him, 
tdted,  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  I 
\9i  you  the  curacy.*  The  old 
r«dt  and  was  about  to  retire, 
I  with  grief.  *  Stop,  sir,*  ex- 
iiord   Talbot,  '  though  I  cannot 

tho  curacy,  I  can  give  you  the 
i4  yuurt  it  is ;  so  you  may  write 
amily,  by  the  next  post,  and  tell 
i  idthough  you  only  applied  for 
y,  your  merit  anil  your  modesty 
lined  for  you  the  Hving  P  ** 

shurch  patronage  in  the  hand 
mncellor  was  not  unreasonable, 
le  great  seal  was  held  by  an 
itic.  The  instances  which  arc 
these  volumes  of  its  exercise, 
Biieial  creditable. 
(  is  some  discussion  us  to  the 
f  the  equitable  juriiidiction  of 
icellor:  in  these  matters  our 
iker  becomes  ultra-crepidariau. 
bIj  knows  nothing  about  its  ori- 
lain  spiteof  ali  Je^a/aotiquarian- 


ism,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  quite  eonsis- 
tent  and  intelligible  account  of  it.  **  The 
court  of  equity,**  says  Coke,  "  increased 
most  when  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England ;  by  whom  the 
old  saying  was  verincd,  that  great  men  in 
Judicial  places  will  never  want  authority." 
Wolsey  was,  al\er  all,  a  glorious  being ; 
one  of  those,  who  holds  the  imagination 
in  captivity,  and  thus  continues  to  give 
evidence  that  he  was  rightfully  a  rulei;^ 
over  men.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
the  effect  of  the  magnificence  of  old 
times ;  and  did  wc  feel  authorised  to 
depart  so  far  from  our  proper  subject, 
it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  tell  of  this 
**  father  of  eouity.**  Cavendish,  after 
telling  us  of  uie  various  officers  of  his 
chapel,  mentions  his  *'  two  secretaries, 
his  two  clerks  of  the  signet,  and  four 
counsellors  learned  in  the  law  of  the 
kingdom."  The  **  furniture*'— an  amus- 
ing word — of  the  court  of  chancery  in 
his  days,  is  described  by  his  biographer. 
It  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of 
Wolsey 's  own  establishment,  as  every 
thing  in  Chancery  was  on  a  less  scale 
than  his  appointments  as  legate.  He 
had,  as  chancellor,  officers  to  attend  oa 
him  daily. 

"Firat,  tho  clerk  of  the  crown;  a 
riding  clerk  }  a  clerk  of  the  hananer  i  a 
chafer  of  wax.  When  be  had  a  clerk  of 
the  check,  as  well  to  check  his  chaplains, 
as  his  yeomen  of  the  chamber;  he  had 
also  four  footmen,  which  were  apparelled 
in  rich  riding  coats,  whensoever  he  rode 
any  journey.  Then  had  he  a  herald-at> 
arms,  and  a  serjeant-at-arms ;  a  physician ; 
an  apothecary  ;  four  minstrels ;  a  keeper 
of  his  tents;  an  armourer;  an  instructor 
of  his  wards ;  two  yeomen  in  his  ward- 
robe ;  and  a  Iceeper  of  his  chamber  in  the 
court.  He  had  also  daily  in  his  house 
the  surveyor  of  York,  a  clerk  of  tlie 
green  cloth,  and  ad  auditor.  All  this 
number  of  persons  were  daily  attendant 
upon  him  in  his  house,  down-lying  and 
uprising." 

'*  Now,**  says  Cavendish,  *•  I  will  declare 
unto  you  his  order  in  going  to  West* 
minster  Hall  dailv  in  the  term  season:— 
First,  before  his  coming  out  of  his  privy 
chamber,  he  heard  mu«t  commonly  every 
day  two  manes  in  his  privy  closet;  and 
there  then  said  his  daily  service  with  his 
chaplain  ;  and,  as  1  heard  his  chaplain  say, 
being  a  man  of  credence  and  of  excellent 
learning,  that  the  Cardinal,  what  business 
or  weiglity  mutters  soever  he  had  in  tha 
day,  he  never  yt^yiX  Vo  \m  \m!^  '«\>^  ^^v) 
pari  of  his  dmne  miifiia  uuauA^  '^^^  '•R^ 
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ments,  be  not  destroyed  as  other  miir-' 
derert,  which  King^  Alfred  caused  to  be 
done,  who  ordered  forty-four  justices  in 
one  year  to  be  hanged   for  their  false 
judgments.*' 

<*  He  hanged  Cadwine,  because  he 
judged  Hackery  to  deatli  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  jurors ;  and  whereas  he 
stood  upon  the  jury  of  tweWe  mefi,  and 
because  three  would  have  saved  liim 
against  the  nine.  Cad  wine  removed  the 
three  and  put  others  upon  the  jury  upon 
whom  Hackery  put  not  himself." 

Very  right,  say  we. 

**  He  hanged  Cole*  because  he  judged 
Ive  of  death,  when  he  was  a  madman." 

Right  again.  We  would  have  hanged 
Cole  ourselves  at  the  equity  side  of  the 
big  tree,  under  which  in  those  primitive 
times,  law  was  administered. 

**  He  hanged  Athulf,  because  he  caused 
Copping  to  be  hanged  before  the  age  of 
six-and-twenty  years.** 

**  He  hanged  Athelstane  because  he 
judged  Herbert  to  death  for  an  offence  not 
mortal." 

"  He  hanged  Home,  because  he  hanged 
Simon  at  days  forbidden.*' 

'*  He  hanged  Tberborne,  because  lie 
judged  Ofgot  for  a  fact,  whereof  he  was 
acquitted  before  against  the  same  plaintiff, 
which  acquittance  he  tendered  to  owu 
by  oath,  and  because  he  would  not  own 
it  by  record ;  therefore  would  not  allow  of 
the  acquittal  which  he  tendered  him.** 

Alfred  deserves  high  praise  for  all 
this.  In  Edward  the  First's  time,  when 
the  kiny^  wanted  money,  he  in  general 
accused  the  judtres  of  corruption,  and 
punished  them  with  heavy  lines.  Sir 
Thomas  Wayland,  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  was  tried  for  murder, 
and  Bed  the  country.  The  object  of 
the  kin/  was  attained,  for  his  estates, 
said  to  be  worth  seventy  thousand 
pouud.<,  were  forfeited.  Thorpe,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  king*s  bench,  was 
scarcpiv  more  fortunate:  he  was  accused 

r 

of  Staying  a  writ  for  a  bribe  of  ninety 

poiiiKls ;    was  convicted,  and   his  fine 

went  to  swell  the  kind's  coffers.     The 

exchequer  was  not  more  lucky  than  the 

other  court,  for  Adam  de  Stratton,  the 

chief  Baron,  **a  man/*  says  Lord  Coke, 

•*  of  great  possessions  and  riches/*  was 

attainted  of  felony.     All  the  judges,  in 

«/jort,  were,  according  to  iheVt  Y{<i'd\\\\, 

rogardcd  at  more  oi  kfis  ^vi>^^^«  ^^^ 


were  fined  and  imprisoned.  Two  poor 
devils  escaped,  and  we  record  their 
names — **  Johannes  de  Metting^ham,and 
Elias  de  Beckingham,  who,  to  their 
eternal  memory  and  honour,  were 
found  upright,  and  free  from  all  bribery 
and  corruption."  Poor  devils,  they  bad 
not  a  fartning  in  the  world,  and  there- 
fore were  they  permitted  to  escape. 

In  Latimer^  time,  the  judges  were  a 
bad  set ;  but  it  must  be  always  remem* 
bered,  in  defence  of  those  who  have  the 
appointment  of  these  officers,  that  they 
are  selected  necessarily  from  the  bar, 
and  were  probably  among  the  best  men 
that  learned  and  exemplary  profession 
then  afforded. 

« Now-a-davs,**  says  Latimer,  « the 
judges  are  afraid  to  hear  a  poor  man 
against  the  riche,  insomuch,  that  they  wiU 
either  pronounce  agaynste  him,  or  to  drive 
the  poor  man's  mit,  that  he  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  through  with  it.  Cambiaet 
was  a  great  emperour,  such  anoihtr  at  our 
roaster  is;  he  bad  many  lord  depatyis, 
lord  presidents,  and  lieutenants  Onder 
him.  It  is  a  great  while  sithe  I  read  the 
hystorie.  It  chanced  he  had  under  him, 
in  one  of  his  dominions,  a  briber,  a  gift- 
taker,  a  gratifier  of  rich  men ;  he  followed 
gifts,  just  at  he  that  followed  the  pudding, 
a  fund-maker  in  his  office,  to  make  hit  son 
a  great  man ;  as  the  old  tayiog  it,  happy 
is  the  child  whose  father  goeth  to  the 
devile.  The  cry  of  the  poor  widow  came 
to  the  emperour*s  ear,  and  caused  him  to 
flay  the  judge  quick,  and  layde  hit  tkinne 
in  the  chayre  of  judgement ;  that  all 
judges  that  should  give  judgement  after* 
ward,  should  sit  in  the  same  tkinne. 
Surely  it  was  a  goodly  sign,  a  goodly 
monument,  the  sign  of  the  judge's  sJkiims^ 
1  pray  God,  we  may  once  tee  the  tign  of 
the  judge*s  skinne  in  England.  Ye  will 
say,  pcradventure,  that  this  is  cruelly  and 
uncharitably  spoken.  No  I  no !  I  doe  it 
charitably  fur  a  love  I  bear  to  my  country." 

We  forbear  to  follow  our  author  over 
tiie  beaten  ground  of  Henry  the 
Seventh's  oppressions,  through  the  in- 
strumcntality  of  venal  lawyers.  In  such 
a  book  some  mention  of  such  matters 
could  not  have  been  well  omitted  ;  and 
the  same  excuse  may  be  reasonably 
pleaded  for  his  repeating  the  old  stories 
of  Lord  Bacon.  There  are  some 
stories  of  the  disposal  of  church  patro- 
nage. The  following  we  traiucribe, 
adding,  that  we  think  there  is  probably 
some  mistake  in  the  matter  :— 

^^  K  x«r)  \\1iYR\3aX  ^xva^  in  his  gift 
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becomliig  Tseani,  the  Chancellor  received 
t  commnnication  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
•iroogljt  recommending  a  friend  of  his  to 
hie  lordship*!  consideration.  Finding  the 
candidate  to  be  qualified,  the  Chancellor 
promised  him  the  living.  Shortly  after 
he  had  done  so,  he  was  waited  on  by  the 
curate  of  the  late  incumbent,  with  a  me- 
morial signed  by  almost  all  the  parishion- 
ers, testifying  to  his  merits  and  his  poverty, 
and  entreating  the  Chancellor  to  use  his 
inflaenca  with  the  neW  rector,  to  continue 
him  in  hb  eoracy.  Lord  Talbot  received 
the  poor  pateon  with  his  usual  urbanity, 
and  antaring  into  conversation  with  him, 
inquired  the  value  of  his  curacy.  <  Fifty 
pounds  »-year,  mv  lord,*  was  the  reply. 

•  Well,  fir,'  said  the  Chancellor,  *  I  will 
not  only  grant  your  suit,  but  do  what  I 
can  to  get  your  salary  raised ;'  and  so 
dismissed  the  poor  curate  with  an  elate 
heart.  Shortly  after  this  the  rector- 
expectant  called  on  Lord  Talbot  to  thank 
him  for  his  promise.  Tiie  Chancellor 
took  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
enrate's  request,  and  begged  that  it  might 
ba  granted.  •  I  should  be  indeed  happy 
to  oblige  your  lordship,'  replied  the  clergy. 
man,  <  but  I  have  promised  my  curacy  to 
a  particular  friend.'  •  Promited  your 
eartey/— what,  sir,  before  the  living  is 
yours?*  « Ye^  my  lord.*  «  Then,  sir,* 
replied  the  Chancellor,  with  warmth,  *  I 
wUl  afford  you  an  admirable  opportunity 
of  dismissing  your  friend — I  will  dispose 
of  the  living  elsewhere  ;*  and,  without 
anffering  a  reply,  dismissed  the  astonished 

•  clerk.*  When  the  poor  old  curate 
waited  on  biro  to  learn  the  result  of  his 
application,  the   Chancellor  said  to  hira, 

•  1  am,  indeed,  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  I 
cannot  get  you  the  curacy.*  The  old 
man  bowed,  and  was  about  to  retire, 
overcome  with  grief.  *  Stop,  sir,*  ex- 
claimed Lord   Talbot,  *  though  I  cannot 

give  you  the  curacy,  I  can  give  you  the 
viog,  and  yours  it  is ;  so  you  may  write 
to  your  family,  by  the  next  po^t,  and  t«ll 
them  that  altliough  you  only  applied  for 
the  euracfft  your  merit  and  your  modesty 
have  obtained  for  you  the  living  .'*  ** 

The  church  patronage  in  the  hand 
of  the  chancellor  was  not  unreasonable, 
when  the  great  seal  was  held  by  an 
ecclesiastic.  The  instances  which  are 
given  in  these  volumes  of  its  exercise, 
are  in  policial  crediiuble. 

There  is  some  discussion  as  to  the 
origin  of  tlic  ^quitablo  jurisdiction  of 
the  chancellor:  in  these  matters  our 
book-maker  becomes  ultra-crepidarian. 
He  plainly  knows  nothing  about  its  ori- 
gin ;  and,  in  spiieoi  all  ie^ai  antiquarian- 


ism,  it  is  impossible  to  give  A  quite  consis- 
tent and  intelligible  account  of  it.  **  The 
court  of  equity,**  says  Coke,  **  increased 
most  when  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England ;  by  whom  the 
old  saying  was  verincd,  that  great  men  in 
Judicial  places  will  never  want  authority.** 
Wolsey  was,  aller  all,  a  glorious  being ; 
one  of  those,  who  holds  the  imagination 
in  captivity,  and  thus  continues  to  give 
evidence  that  he  was  rightfully  a  rulei^ 
over  men.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
the  effect  of  the  magniBcence  of  old 
times ;  and  did  we  feel  authorised  to 
depart  so  far  from  our  proper  subject, 
it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  tell  of  this 
*' father  of  eouity.**  Cavendish,  afler 
telling  us  of  the  various  officers  of  his 
chapel,  mentions  his  "  two  secretaries, 
his  two  clerks  of  the  signet,  and  four 
counsellors  learned  in  the  law  of  the 
kingdom."  The  **  furniture*'— an  amus- 
ing word — of  the  court  of  chancery  in 
bis  days,  is  described  bv  his  biographer. 
It  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of 
Wolsey *s  own  establishment,  as  every 
thing  in  Chancery  was  on  a  less  scale 
than  his  appointments  as  legate.  He 
had,  as  chancellor,  officers  to  attend  on 
him  daily. 

<* First,  the  clerk  of  the  crown;  a 
riding  clerk  ;  a  clerk  of  the  hanaper  i  a 
chafer  of  wax.  When  be  had  a  clerk  of 
the  check,  as  well  to  check  his  chaplains, 
as  bis  yeomen  of  the  chamber;  he  had 
also  four  footmen,  which  were  apparelled 
in  rich  riding  coats,  whensoever  he  rode 
any  journey.  Then  had  he  a  herald-at- 
arms,  and  a  seijeant-at-arms ;  a  physician ; 
an  apothecary ;  four  minstrels ;  a  keeper 
of  his  tents;  an  armourer;  an  instructor 
of  his  wards ;  two  yeomen  in  his  ward- 
robe t  and  a  keeper  of  his  chamber  in  the 
court.  He  had  also  daily  in  his  house 
the  surveyor  of  Yurk,  a  clerk  of  the 
green  cloth,  and  ad  auditor.  All  this 
number  of  persons  were  daily  attendant 
upon  him  in  his  house,  doWn-lying  and 
uprising.** 

**  Now,**  says  Cavendish,  <•  I  will  declare 
unto  you  his  order  in  going  to  West- 
minster Hall  daily  in  the  term  season:—- 
First,  before  his  coming  out  of  his  privy 
ciiamber,  he  heard  mo«t  commonly  every 
day  two  masses  in  his  privy  closet ;  and 
there  then  said  bis  dailv  service  with  his 
chnplain ;  and,  as  1  heard  his  chaplain  say, 
being  a  man  uf  credence  and  of  excellent 
learning,  that  the  Cardinal,  what  businese 
or  weighty  matters  soever  he  had  in  the 
day,  he  never  vreiiX  Vo  \m  \m!^  '«\>^  «v) 
pari  of  \ua  dmna  HSim  uwauA^  'i^^  '•R^ 
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•o  much  at  one  collect ;  wherein,  I  doubt 
not,  but  be  received  the  opinion  of  diven 
persons ;  and  after  maas  be  v^ould  return 
in  bis  privy  chamber  again,  and  being 
advertised  of  the  furniture  of  his  chambers 
without,  with  noblemen,  gentlemen  and 
other  persons,  would  issue  out  unto  them 
apparelled  all  in  red  in  the  habit  of  a 
cardinal,  which  was  either  of  fine  scarlet 
or  else  of  crimson  satin  taffety,  damask, 
or  caffa,  the  best  that  he  could  get  for 
money;  and  upon  his  head  a  round 
pillion,  with  a  noble  of  black  velvet  set  in 
the  same ;  in  the  inner  side,  he  had  also 
a  tippet  of  fine  sables  about  his  neck ; 
holding  in  bis  hand  a  very  fair  orange, 
whereof  the  meat  or  substance  within 
was  taken  out  and  filled  up  again  with  the 
part  of  a  sponge,  wherem  was  vinegar 
and  other  confections,  against  the  pestilent 
airs,  the  which  he  roost  commonly  smelt 
unto,  passing  among  the  press,  or  else 
when  he  was  pestered  with  many  suitora." 

Before  him  was  borne  first  the  great 
seal  of  England,  and  then  his  cardinars 
hat  by  a  nobleman,  a  "  right  worthy 
gentleman,"  walking  solemnly,  bare- 
headed ;  and  thus  did  he  enter  his 
presence  chamber,  where 

"There  were  attending  his  coming  to 
wait  upon  him  to  Westminster  Hall,  as 
well  noblemen  and  other  worthy  gentlemen, 
as  well  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his 
own  family,  thus  passing  forth  with  the 
great  silver  crosses  borne  before  him,  with 
also  two  great  pillars  of  silver,  and  his 
pursuivant^at-arms  with  a  great  mace  of 
silver  gilt.  Then  his  gentlemen  ushers 
cried  and  said,  *  on,  my  lords  and  masters, 
on  before,  make  way  for  my  lord's  g^ce!' 
Then  passed  he  down  from  his  chamber 
through  the  hall,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
hall-door,  there  was  attendant  for  him  his 
mule,  trapped  altogether  in  crimson  velvet, 
and  gilt  stirrups.  When  he  was  mouuted, 
with  his  cross-bearers,  and  pillar-bearers 
also  upon  great  horses  trapped  with  scarlet. 
Thus  marched  he  forward,  with  his  train 
and  furniture  as  I  have  declared,  having 
about  him  four  footmen  with  gilt  poll>axes 
in  their. hands ;  and  thus  he  went  until  he 
came  to  Westminster  Hall  door,  and  there 


alighted,  and  went  after  this  nuumer  up 
through  the  Hall  into  the  chancery ;  how- 
beit,  be  would  most  commonly  stay  awhile 
at  the  bar,  made  for  him  a  little  beneath 
the  chancery,  and  there  commune  with  the 
judges,  and  sometimes  with  other  persons. 
And  that,  done,  he  would  repair  into  the 
chancery,  sitting  there  till  eleven  of  the 
clock,  hearing  suitors  and  determining  of 
divers  nuitters.** 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  star- 
chamber,  when  that  court  aat,  **  where," 
says  Cavendish,  '*he  spared  ndther 
high  nor  low,  but  judged  every  estate 
according  to  its  merits.** 

It  will  perhaps  startle  some  of  our 
readers  to  hear  of  the  chancellor 
habitually  rising,  after  harmg  disposed 
of  the  business  of  his  court,  at  eievea 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  bunness 
of  the  court  was  then  comparatively 
trifling,  and  the  hour  at  whicn  Wolsejr 
left  home  for  chancery  was  probably 
eight  in  the  morning.  In  Sir  John 
Fortescue's  work  De  Laudibtu  Legum 
AnglicB  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  on 
**the  judges  of  the  courts  in  West- 
minster Hall,  which  among  other  things 
tells  us,  that  the  judges  of  Engiand,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  did  not 
sit  in  court  above  three  hours  in  the 
day,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
eleven." 

«Tbe  courts,"  he  adds,  «are  never 
open  in  the  afternoon.  The  suitors  of  the 
courts  betake  themselves  to  the  />errue,* 
and  other  places  to  advise  with  the 
serjeants-at-law,  and  other  their  counsel, 
about  their  affairs.  The  judges,  when 
they  have  taken  their  refreshment?,  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  study  of  the 
laws,  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
other  innocent  amusements  at  their 
pleasure,  it  seems  rather  a  life  of  con- 
templation than  of  much  action;  their 
time  is  spent  in  this  manner  free  from  care 
and  worldly  avocations ;  nor  was  it  ever 
found  that  any  of  them  has  been  corrupted 
by  giHs  or  bribes.  [This  is  a  bokl  word 
which  Fortescue*s  editors  satisfactorily 
disprove.]     And  it  has  been  observed,  as 


*  "  A  serjeant-at-law,  ware  and  wise. 

That  often  had  been  at  the  pervUe.** — CHAircEa. 
It  signi6es  an  afternoon's  exercise,  or  moot  to  the  instruction  of  young  students,  bearing 
the  same  name  originally  with  the  parvislae  in  Oxford,  as  they  call  their  sittings  general 
in  the  afternoon,  which,  I  confess,  I  learned  from  Mr.  Wake*s  Mu8€B  JRegnanies,  page 
125,  where  he  derides  the  quodlibeta,  or  disputationes  magntKt  which  are  their  exercises 
of  Regents  Masters  in  the  forenoon,  from  Parva,  that  is  scholars*  exercise  in  the  after- 
noon. HoM,  quia  iis  inferiores,  Parvas,  jam  etiam  corrupto  nomine  parvuiat  diceie 
consuevimuSf— -Seldien* 
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an  especial  dispensation  of  Providencet 
that  they  have  been  happy  in  leaving  behind 
them  immediate  descendants  in  a  right 
line.  <  Thui  ig  the  man  blessed  thatfearetk 
the  Lord;*  and  think  it  no  less  a  peculiar 
blessing,  that  from  among  the  judges  and 
their  oflspring  more  peers  and  great  men 
of  the  realm  have  risen  than  from  any  other 
profession  or  estate  of  men  whatsoever  who 
nave  rendered  themselves  wealthy,  illustri- 
ous and  noble,  by  their  own  application, 
parts  and  industry,  although  the  merchants 
are  more  in' number  by  some  thousands, 
and  some  of  theui  excell  in  riches  all  the 
judges  put  together." 

This  he  refers  to  the  peculiar  blessing 
of  God,  whose  promises  are  "to  the 
generation  of  the  upright.**  Fortescue 
was  himself  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the 
present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

We  cannot  at  present  follow  our 
author  through  the  more  serious  part 
of  his  subject ;  we  have  scarcely  room 
indeed  for  more  than  an  allusion  to  the 
care  with  which  the  education  of  the 
young  lawyer  was  in  the  days  of  old 
conducted  in  the  inus  of  court. 

*«  I  have  known,"  says  Roger  North, 
<«  music,  geometry,  and  natural  philosophy, 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  geography,  states 
and  republics  in  great  perfection  harboured 
In  eoden  subjecto  with  the  body  of  the 
common  law  and  coexistent  with  as  great 
practice  and  preferments  as  have  been 
known  in  the  profession.  Of  this,  Bacon 
was  an  instance;  and,  in  latter  times, 
Selden."* 

Fortescue,  in  the  treatise  we  have 
just  quoted, gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  pursuits  and  studies  of  the  young 
lawyers  of  his  day.  The  exf)cn8es  of 
living  at  the  inns  of  court,  he  says,  were 
greater  than  merchants  were  willing  to 
afford  ;  the  students  were,  therefore, 
generally  men  of  high  birth  and  adequate 
fortune. 

*'  There  is,*'  he  adds,  "  both  in  the  inns 
of  court  and  the  inns  of  chancery,  a  sort  of 
academy  or  gymnasium,  fit  for  persons  of 
their  station,  where  they  learn  singing  and 
all  kinds  of  music,  dancing,  and  such  other 
accomplishments  and  diversions  (which  are 
called  revels),  as  are  suitable  to  their  quality 
and  such  as  are  usually  practised  at  court.** 

In  a  very  amusing  book,  of  whicii  we 


gave  an  aecount  in  a  former  number 
of  the  inaga£ine,f  '  Roger  North's  Life 
of  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,*  we  are  tuld 
of  Lord  Guilford*s  admirable  skill  as  a 
musician,  and  he  was  fond  of  saying 
**  that  if  he  had  not  enabled  himself  by 
such  studies,"  and  he  particularised  his 
practice  of  music  upon  his  base  or  lyra 
Tiol,  which  be  used  to  touch  lute 
fashion  upon  his  knees,  "  to  divert  him- 
self alone,  he  had  never  been  a  lawyer.** 
Saunders,  too— such  of  our  readers  ai 
have  the  opportunity,  will  be  rewarded 
if  they  look  back  to  Roger  North's 
account  of  him  in  one  of  our  articles  on 
Lord  Guilford's  life— used  "to  play 
jiggt  upon  a  harpsichord,  having 
taught  himself  with  the  opportunity  of 
an  old  virginal  of  his  landlady's.** 

The  revels  to  which  Fortescue 
alludes,  and  of  which  some  account  is 
given  by  Dugdale,  were  held  on  certain 
solemn  festivals  in  the  inns  of  court, 
and  consisted,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  of  a  series  of  stately  measures. 
There  were  also  the  post-revels  'which 
consisted  of  galliards,  corantoes,  and 
other  regular  dances,  performed  by  the 
better  sort  of  young  gentlemen  of  the 
society.**  These  revels  were  matter  of 
actual  obligation,  as  appears  by  the 
following  order  of  the  society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  mode  in   1610  : — 

<'  That  the  under  barrister^  be  byfdeci- 
m.ition  put  out  of  commons  for  ezamplels 
sake,  because  the  whole  bar  were  offended 
by  their  not  dancing  on  Candlemas  day 
preceding,  according  to  the  ancient  order 
of  this  society,  when  the  judges  were  pre- 
sent.** I 

The  masques  and  revels  of  the 
Templars  continued,  at  least  occasion- 
ally, for  more  than  a  century  longer. 
The  last  was  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
when  Mr.  Talbot  took  leave  of  that 
house,  of  which  he  was  a  bencher,  on 
having  the  great  seal  delivered  to  him. 
A  minute  account  of  the  scene  is  given 
in  the  note  to  Wynne's  Euiiomus,  from 
infonnution  supplied  by  two  gentlemen 
who  were  present 

<•  On  the  2nd  of  Eebruary,  1733,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  came  into  Inner  Temple 
Hall,  about  two  of  the  clock,  preceded  by 
the  Master  of  the  Revels,  (Mr.  Wullaston) 
and  followed  by  the  Master  of  the  Temple 


•  North's  Study  of  the  Law. 

t   No.  LVI.,   for   August,    1837. 

f  North's  Study  of  the  Law,  page  68.     Herbert's  «<  Inns  of  Court." 
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(Dr.  Sherlock)  then  Bishop  of  B^nf^r, 
and  by  the  judges  and  aeijeants  who  had 
been  members  of  that  house.  There  was 
a  yery  elegant  dinner  provided  for  them, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor's  officers;  but 
the  barristers  and  students  of  the  house  had 
no  other  dinner  got  for  them  than  what  is 
usual  on  the  grand  days,  but  efich  mess  had 
a  flask  of  claret,  besides  the  common 
allowance  of  port  and  sack.  Fourteen 
students  waited  at  the  bench-table,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Talbot,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's eldest  son ;  and,  by  their  means,  any 
sort  of  provision  was  easily  obtained  from 
the  supper  table  by  those  at  the  rest.  A 
large  gallery  was  built  over  the  skreen, 
and  was  filled  with  ladies,  who  came,  for 
the  most  part,  a  considerable  time  before 
the  dinner  began ;  and  the  music  was  placed 
in  the  little  gallery  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  and  played  all  dinner  time. 

«  As  soon  as  dinner  was  ended,  the  play 
began,  which  was  *  Love  for  Love,'  with 
the  farce  of  «The  Devil  to  Pay.'  The 
actors  who  performed  in  it,  all  came  from 
the  Hayroarket  in  chairs,  ready  dressed ; 
and,  as  it  was  said,  refused  any  gratuity  for 
their  trouble,  looking  upon  the  honour  of 
distinguishing  themselves  on  this  occasion 
as  sufficient. 

•*  After  the  play,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Master  of  the  Temple,  Judges,  and 
Benchers,  retired  into  the  Parliament- 
chamber,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  after- 
wards came  into  the  hall  again,  and  a  large 
ring  was  formed  around  the  fire-place»  but 
no  fire  or  embers  were  in  it.  The  master 
of  the  revels,  who  went  in  first*  took  the 
Lord  Chancellor  by  the  right  hand,  he, 
with  his  left,  took  Mr.  Justice  Page,  who, 
joined  to  the  other  judges,  Serieants  and 
Benchers  present,  danced,  or  rather  walked 
round  about  the  coal  fire,  according  to  the 
old  ceremony,  three  times,  during  which, 
they  were  aided  in  the  figure  of  the  dance 
by  Mr,  George  Cooke,  the  Prothonotiiry, 
then  of  sixty:  and  all  the  time  of  the 
dance,  the  ancient  song,  accompanied  with 
music,  was  sung  by  one  Toby  Aston, 
dressed  in  a  bar-gown,  whose  fatlicr  had 


been  formerly  Matter  of  di«  PUft-ofict, 
in  the  King's  Bench. 

«  When  this  was  o?er,  the  ladies  came 
down  from  the  gallery,  went  into  the 
Parliament-chaml^r,  and  stayed  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the  ball  wn 
putting  in  order  i  then  they,  went  into  the 
hall  and  danced  a  few  mioiites.  Country 
dances  began  about  ten ;  and  et  twelve  • 
very  fine  collation  was  provided  for  the 
whole  company ;  from  which  they  letimifld 
to  dancing,  which  they  continued  as  liNig 
as  they  pleased;  and  the  whole  day% 
entertainment  was  generally  thought  to  ba 
very  genteelly  and  libemlly  OMiduoled* 
The  Prince  of  Wales  honoured  the  per- 
formance with  liis  company  pari  of  die 
time :  he  came  into  the  music-gallery 
incog,  about  the  middle  of  the  pUy,  and 
went  away  as  soon  as  the  farce  of  walking 
round  the  coal-fire  was  over.** 

But  we  must  conclude.  The  witcb- 
dances  of  the  lawyers  must  have  beat 
as  grotesque  a  sight  as  any  ever  fancied 
bv  the  wildest  of  romancers.  They  are 
alluded  to  pretty  oflen  by  our  poets : 
by  Donne,  by  Prior,  and  by  Fopei 
our  readers,  too,  will  remember  Greyli 
long  story— 

**  In  Britain*!  iale^oo  matter  whcse— . 
An  ancient  |rile  of  Imilding  ftandt ; 
The  HuntlngdoQs,  and  Hattons,  there 
Employed  the  power  of  fairy  bandf. 

To  raise  the  ceiling^  fretted  height. 
Each  pannel  In  achlevemeot  ckuhlnf 
Rich  windowi,  that  exclude  the  Ufht, 
And  pauages  that  lead  to  nothing. 

Full  ofl,  within  the  spadout  walls. 
When  he  had  fifty  winterto*er  bioB, 
The  ginTe  Lord  Keeper  led  thebnwk. 
The  seals  and  maoes  danced  before  htaa. 

His  bushy  beard,  and  shoe^jtringi  griaii« 
His  high-crowned  hat,  and  satin  doublet, 
Mored  the  stout  heart  of  EQglaod*S  Queen, 
Tliough  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not 
it." 
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What  a  visionary  world  is  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  when  the 
word  is  pronounced  which  constitutes 
the  hea<ung  of  this  paper  I  A  people 
of  an  almost  dateless  antiquitv ;  re- 
served and  jealous,  in  their  hahits  and 
forms,  above  all  other  people  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  numerous  almost 
bejond  calculation;  and  rivaling  the 
most  civilized  portion  of  the  habit- 
able globe  in  opulence  and  refinement ; 
havii^  been  possessed  of  some  of  the 
most  oistingmshing  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries of  modern  Europe,  at  a  time 
when  the  rudeness  of  a  primeval 
barbarism  had  covered  the  most  culti- 
Tated  portions  of  Christendom  with  its 
shade,;  and  presenting  this  great 
peculiarity,  as  compared  with  all  other 
nations,  tnat  the  most  enormous  extent 
of  territory  ever  yet  held  together  under 
a  single  ruler,  has  been  so  consolidated, 
and  so  perpetuated,  under  a  system 
which  impresses  it  as  a  sort  of  religion 
upon  the  people,  to  hold  in  disdain,  or 
rather  in  abhorrence,  an  intercourse 
with  distant,  or  even  its  surrounding 
nations. 

With  this  great  and  distant  empire, 
our  fKendly  relations  are,  for  the  pre- 
sent, suspended.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
more  truly  affirmed,  that  that  country 
and  Great  Britain  are  this  moment  in 
a  state  of  war.  Respecting  the  causes, 
or  the  probable  issues  of  that  war,  we 
shall  say  but  little  at  present ;  deeming 
it  necessary  that  the  whole  subject 
should  be  more  fully  developed,  before 
we  pronounce  a  fixed  opinion  respecting 
the  conduct  of  ministers  in  a  matter  of 
such  immense  importance.  But  as  our 
readers  may  desire  to  know  something 
of  the  country  and  the  people  with 
whom  we  are  about  for  the  first  time,  to 
come  into  unfriendly  contact,  wc  have 
deemed  it  right  almost  to  confine  this 
paper  to  such  a  brief  account  of  China, 
her  people,  and  her  institutions,  as  may 
enable  them  to  form  somewhat  more 
defimte  notions  of  that  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  than  their  ordinary  sources 
of  information  may  have  furnished 
them  with  before. 

China,  (confining  the  term  to  China 
proper,  and  not  takmg  into  account  the 
extensive  territories  subject,  or  tribut- 
ary to  the  emperor,  such  as  Mand- 


shuria,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  &c.  &c.), 
may  be  said  to  be,  in  its  length  and  its 
breadth,  about  half  the  extent  of 
Europe.  It  is  about  1 260  geographical 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  1050 
from  east  to  west.  Its  southern  and 
eastern  boundaries  are  the  ocean,  the 
Yellow  sea,  and  the  sea  of  China.  Its 
northern  and  western,  the  mild  and 
but  little  explored  or  cultivated  coun- 
tries, known  by  the  names  of  Great 
Thibet,  Sifan,  and  Kokonor;  and 
Mongolia  proper,  and  Mandshiuria. 

From  this  brief  and  general  descrip- 
tion, it  will  appear,  that  this  country 
comprises  withm  itself  almost  every 
variety  of  climate  which  is  known  upon 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  its 
warmer  latitudes,  it  abounds  with  the 
productions  of  the  tropical  countries ; 
in  its  more  northern,  with  those  of  the 
temperate  and  the  arctic  recions ;  so 
that  nature  would  seem  to  nave  pro- 
vided, by  the  abundance  and  the  variety 
of  its  products,  for  those  wants  whicQ 
other  nations  can  only  supply  by  look- 
ing beyond  themselves;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  has  been  one  cause  of  the  jealous 
exclusiveness  of  its  policy ;  that  as  it 
contained  within  itself  all  the  elements 
of  national  prosperity  and  greatness, 
so  there  was  no  necessity  for  that  inter-* 
course  with  foreign  countries  which 
would  have  been  felt  to  be  indispensable^ 
had  it  been  less  favoured. 

But  this  immense  extent  of  country 
is,  in  other,  and  very  important  re- 
spects, the  most  favoured  of  any  with 
which  wc  are  acquainted.  The  stu- 
pendous chains  of  mountains,  the  loftiest 
on  the  globe,  which  enclose  the  high 
table  lands  of  Thibet  and  Tartary, 
upon  entering  the  Chinese  provinceSi 
assume  a  milder  and  more  manageable 
aspect,  sloping  into  ranges  of  moderate 
altitude,  and  adorning  the  country  and 
diversifying  the  landscape  by  every 
variety  of  beauty  and  of  gp-andeur  by 
which  Alpine  scenery  is  distinguished 
It  is  traversed,  from  west  to  eas^  by 
two  mighty  rivers,  which  are  only 
exceeded  in  magnitude  by  some  of  the 
great  streams  with  which  the  discovery 
of  America  has  made  us  acquainted ; 
and  which  sweep  through  their  cuHi- 
vated  provinces  with  a  fertilizing  4li^ 
fluence,  facViit&tVn^  V\v^  \xA,^TOcAa^  ^ 
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their  respective  prodactionsy  and  con- 
tributii^  to  the  unitj  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  empire.  These  rivers  are 
denominated  tne  Hoangho,  or  Yellow 
river;  and  the  Yank-tse-Kiang,  or 
Blue  river;  and  the  course  of  the 
former  has  been  estimated  at  1800 
British  miles ;  and  that  of  the  latter, 
at  2200.  They  are  fed  by  various 
considerable  streams  which  flow  from 
north  to  south ;  and  by  a  most  wonder- 
ous  extent  of  canal  oommunicationy 
which  render  their  advantages  co- 
extensive with  the  whole  empire. 

These  important  features  of  the 
country,  are,  we  confess,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  amongst  the  most  prominent  of 
the  causes  of  its  early  prosperity  and 
civilization.  It  has  always  been  re- 
marked that  social  improvement  first 
begins  along  the  borders  of  the  ocean ; 
and  these  great  rivers  in  China  may 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  inland  seas ; 
80  that  the  civilization,  which  com- 
menced alonff  the  coast,  would,  natu- 
rally, be  earned  along  their  banks ;  and, 
connected  as  they  were  with  the  noble 
streams  which  are  their  feeders,  and 
which  flow  through  the  country  from 
north  to  south,  the  same  causes  would 
have  operated  to  multiply  and  ramify 
the  projects  of  commercial  enterprise, 
and  the  products  and  contrivances  of 
human  industry,  until  every  separate 
province  began  to  teem  with  the 
evidences  of  a  skilful  and  a  numerous 
population. 

But  these  streams,  which  are  the 
life-blood  of  the  empire,  would  lose 
much  of  their  importance,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  immense  extent  of  champaign 
and  fertile  country,  which  constitutes 
a  still  more  striking  feature  in  the 
territorial  aspect  of  this  great  empire. 
There  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  habitable 
globe,  no  other  instance  of  any  tract  of 
level  country,  similar  to  the  vast  plain 
in  China ;  stretching  one  thousand 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles 
from  east  to  west ;  irrigated  by  ferti- 
lizing waters ;  and  covered,  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  with  the  most 
astonishiDg  evidences  both  of  the  in- 
dustry of  man  and  the  bounty  of  nature. 
Other  immense  plains,  of  almost  equal 


extent,  but  which  are  not  at  prewntio 
well  known  to  Europeans,  contribute 
to  enrich  and  adorn  other  portions  of 
this  mighty  monarchy;  and  it  maj 
almost  be  affirmed,  that  had  the  wiseit 
of  its  sovereigns  the  absolute  arranse* 
ment  of  its  territory,  he  could  hamy 
have  desired  a  more  hap{nf  one  than 
that  which  has  been  fumiahed  by  nature, 
and  which  would  aeem,  almost  of  itself, 
to  invite  the  formation  of  a  great, 
united  and  extensive  emmre. 

The  Chinese,  it  b  well  lavywn,  hart 
laid  claim  to  a  pre- Adamite  antiamty ; 
but  we  have  no  certain  records  or  their 
history  of  a  date  anterior  to  that  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Asayrian  monarcfaiei. 
The  celebrated  Confucius  waa  tlw 
compiler  of  the  records  which  con* 
tained  their  earliest  memorials.  But 
his  work,  denominated  the  Shoo-Kiog; 
was,  213  years  before  the  Christian  enti 
committed  to  the  flames,  by  ordff 
of  an  emperor  who  conceived  the  pra* 
posterous  design  of  conaolidatii^  hii 
authority  and  exalting^  his  name,  hj 
destroying  the  historical  records  of  tbe 
empire.  He  was  succeeded,  about 
sixty  years  after,  by  a  ruler  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp,  who  was  desirous,  as  (at 
as  possible,  to  repair  the  ravages  of  hii 
predecessor ;  and  a  very  old  man  wai 
found,  who  had  committed  to  memonr 
the  work  of  Confucius,  and  from  wboie 
recitation  it  was  again  transcribed.  A 
striking  confirmation  of  tiie  correct- 
ness of  his  recollection  was  soon  after 
afforded,  by  the  discovery  of  a  manu- 
script in  the  house  where  Confuciitt 
had  lived ;  which  corresponded,  in  all 
important  particulars,  with  the  old 
man's  representation  of  it ;  and  lids 
work  now  constitutes  the  chief  sooiee 
of  all  that  is  known  respecting  the  esrly 
history  of  China.* 

The  next  work  of  authority,  upon 
the  subject  of  Chinese  history,  ii 
entitled,  "  The  True  Mirror  for  Go- 
veming  welh  a  State,"  and  was  com- 
posed by  a  society  of  learned  men.  It 
contains  a  history  of  the  monarchy  from 
208  before,  to  960  years  after,  the 
Christian  era,  together  with  an  intro- 
ductory 'V'iew  of  events  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  empire.  About  the 
middle  of  the   seventeenth    centurv. 


*  In  the  work  above  alluded  to,  ao  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  mentioned  as  haviofr  takea 
place  in  the  year  2159  before  Christ;  which  eclipse,  it  is  said,  nccordiog  to  Hiilley's 
Tables,  really  ought  to  have  taken  place  at  the  period  specified.  It  it  right,  however 
to  add,  that  the  grounda  of  this  conclasion  are  disputed. 
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Kang-hi,  a  prince  descended  from 
the  conquering  race  of  the  Matchao 
Tartars,  caused  this  work  to  be  trans- 
lated into  their  tongue ;  and  while  the 
translation  was  proceeding,  Noella,  a 
Jesuit  Qiissionary,  who  understood  the 
Tartar  lang^iage,  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  which  presented  itself 
of  turning  it  into  French.  His  manu- 
script was  transmitted  to  France  in 
1737 ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  sub- 
version of  his  order,  it  lay  dormant 
until  1777,  when  it  was  edited  by  the 
Abbe  Grosier,  and,  in  thirteen  volumes 
quarto,  given  to  the  world.  This  work 
now  constitutes  the  text  of  almost  all 
that  is  valuable  or  interesting  in  the 
records  of  thb  singular  people. 

The  north-western  province  of  Shen- 
Bee,  seems  to  have  been  that  which  was 
earliest  occupied,  by  some  of  those 
roving  tribes  of  Tartars,  who  were, 
perpetually,  upon  the  foot  in  quest  of 
new  settlements,  and  who  there,  for 
the  first  time,  experienced  those  natural 
advantages  by  which  their  migrative 
propensities  were  arrested.  Their  first 
sovereigns  were  individuals  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  teaching  the 
people  some  useful  arts,  indispensable 
to  their  progress  in  civilization  ; — and 
it  is  remarkable  that  almost  every  in- 
vention by  which  their  social  advance- 
ment was  distinguished,  has  been 
referred,  by  their  annalists,  to  the 
individual  ruler  who  at  that  time  exer- 
cised dominion  over  them. 

The  monarchy  was,  at  first,  elective. 
And  the  sovereign  was  generally 
chosen,  because  of  the  possession  of 
some  quality  by  which  he  might  be 
enabled  to  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  the  people.  But  in  process  of  time, 
in  proportion  as  the  empire  extended, 
this  practice  was  changed ;  although  it 
was  long  before  the  principle  of  here- 
ditary right  was  so  completely  estab- 
lished, as  to  cause  the  son,  in  a  quiet 
and  natural  manner,  to  succeed  to  the 
kingdom.  If  the  minister  was  reputed 
wise  and  prudent,  he  was  often  pre- 
ferred ;  and  the  practice  continued  for 
a  lone  time  to  be  regulated  by  a  mixed 
principle,  partly  hereditary  and  partly 
elective,  which  seemed  not  ill  calculated 
for  inspiring  the  people  with  a  respect 
for  the  office^  rather  than  the  person^  of 
the  king,  and  the  sovereign  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  welfare  and  the  wbhes 
of  the  people. 

Oar  space  would  not  penxut  us,  even 


if  we  deemed  it  judicious,  to  detail, 
with  any  minuteness,  the  various  events 
which  marked  the  progress  of  this 
people  in  their  course  of  peaceful  and 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  Province 
after  province  was  annexed  to  the 
empire,  more  by  a  process  of  growth 
than  of  acquisition  ;  and  as  it  became 
more  extended,  it  was  necessary  that 
its  rulers  should  govern  its  distant  parts 
by  a  delegated  authority ;  which,  ac- 
cording as  the  central  government 
was  weak  or  strong,  either  preserved 
subordination,  or  asserted  indepen- 
dence. A  civil  war,  which  continued, 
with  but  slight  interruptions,  for  nearly 
five  hundred  years,  placed  the  whole 
empire  in  fearful  jeopardy,  had  there 
been  at  hand  any  formidable  power  to 
take  advantage  of  its  internal  dissen- 
sions. But,  strange  to  say,  that  period 
was  remarkable  above  any  other  in  its 
annals,  for  those  intellectual  efforts 
to  which  the  Chinese  refer  as  the 
brightest  trophies  of  their  literary 
glory.  It  was  during  the  midst  of 
civil  commotion  that  Confucius  gave 
utterance  to  the  wisdom  and  the  learn- 
ing upon  which  they  love  to  dwell ;  and 
that  some  of  those  great  discoveries 
were  made  which  anticipated,  by  cen- 
turies, the  progress  of  European  im- 
provement. 

The  following  advice  of  a  Chinese 
politician,  to  a  king  who  was  dispased 
to  play  tlie  tyrant,  nearly  eight  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  indicates 
not  only  a  shrewd  observer  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  but  also  presupposes 
a  course  of  sagacious  inductional  obser- 
vation upon  a  long  established  and 
extensive  empire :  "  An  emperor  knows 
how  to  govern,  when  he  leaves  poets  at 
liberty  to  make  verses,  the  populace  to 
act  plays,  historians  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  ministers  to  give  advice,  the  poor 
to  murmur  while  they  pay  taxes,  stu- 
dents to  repeat  their  lessons  aloud,  the 
people  to  talk  of  news,  and  old  men  to 
find  fault  with  every  thing, — affairs  then 
go  on  without  much  inconvenience.'* 

At  a  very  early  period  the  Tartars 
were  troublesome  neighboiurs;  but 
they  were  not  able  to  make  any  perma- 
nent impression  upon  a  people  now  so 
numerous  and  powerful.  There  were, 
however,  large  tracts  of  the  country 
not  unfrequently  desolated  by  their  in- 
cursions ;  and  the  quiet  policy  of  the 
empire  submitted  to  the  payment  of  a 
sort  of  black  mail,  in  order  to  avert 
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th6  recurrence  of  calamities  against 
which  no  precaution  could  efFeotually 
guard.  A  Chinese  princess  was 
granted  to  their  chief,  in  the  hope  of 
soothing  their  pride;  and  when  the 
first  proposal  of  this  kind  was  about  to 
be  indignantly  rejected  by  the  sove- 
reign, at  the  instance  of  an  adviser  who 
counselled  him  rather  to  drive  his  foe 
to  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  than 
welcome  him  as  a  son-in-law,  it  was 
remarked  by  an  experienced  sage, 
^  that  the  Hiong-mow,  (the  Huns,)  are 
like  flocks  of  birds,  rising  now  here, 
now  there ;  when  you  seem  about  to 
catch  them,  they  fly  off  as  on  wings 
and  dLsappoar.  Without  fixeil  dwel- 
lings, no  moveable  tents,  changing 
their  post  every  instant,  sure  to  fidl 
suddenly  upon  us  and  take  us  by  sur- 
prise, they  might  be  pursued  a  thousand 
/y,  and  beaten  a  thousand  times,  with- 
out any  thing  but  loss  to  ourselves." 
In  this  one  speech  may  be  seen  the 
genius  of  Chinese  policy,  from  the  com- 
mencement, to  the  consolidation  of 
their  empire.  The  great  wall,  which 
runs,  for  a  thousand  miles,  along  the 
borders  of  the  northern  and  western 
provinces,  was  built  for  purpose  of 
protection  against  these  entcrprbing 
CMirbarians. 

But  a  still  more  assured  protection 
was  found  in  a  division  which  took 
place,  about  the  year  90,  A.D.,  amongst 
the  barbarians  themselves.  They  split 
into  two  portions,  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  Huns.  The  latter  acknow- 
ledged themselves  the  vassals  of  the 
empire,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
its  protection  against  their  rivals ;  and, 
preserved  by  its  mighty  aid,  they  were 
soon  enablea  to  prevail  against  thorn. 
This  may  have  been  one  of  the  deter- 
mining causes  which  precipitated  the 
northern  Huns  upon  the  western 
regions ;  where  they  accumulated,  and 
became  formidable ;  until,  under  Attila, 
during  the  fif^h  century,  they  contri- 
buted their  full  share  to  the  subversion 
of  the  overgrown  dominion  of  Imperial 
Rome. 

Thus,  while  Europe  was  crumbling 
under  the  inroads  of  barbarian  power, 
China  saw  the  besom  of  destruction 
sweep  by  without  alarm ;  and  continued 
its  peaceful  progress  in  the  arts  which 
embellish  lite,  when  the  great  empire, 
BO  long  the  queen  and  m\&tr«8&  oi  \\i^ 
natioDs  of  the  We&t,  waa  unkxogxai^eT 


the  violence  of  its  mde  and  rnthlni 
assailants. 

Centuries  rolled  on«  not  altogether 
free  from  domestio  jars,  which  were 
not,  however,  able  to  arrest  the  steady 
march  of  prosperity  and  improvement, 
by  which  the  country  was  converted 
into  a  beehive  of  industry  and  wealthi 
and  the  people  ei^oyed  a  full  meMore 
of  happiness  and  tranquillity.  The  em- 
perors, with  few  exceptions,  felt  them- 
selves in  duty  bound  to  govern  as  the 
fathers  of  theur  people ;  and  this  parentsl 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  their  roler% 
was  regarded  with  a  religious  reve- 
rence, and  returned  by  a  profundity  of 
filial  respect  and  veneration. 

The  celebrated  Ghengis-Khan,  tlie 
conqueror  of  the  east,  was  the  invader 
who  made  the  most  fonnidable  im- 
pression upon  the  empire.     He  had 
been  invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
Chinese  themselves  in   their  hostility 
towards  the  neighbouring  and  a  kindred 
state,  with  which  they  were  at  war ; 
and  the  allies  succeeded,  with  butlittls 
difficulty,  in  reducing  their  antagoniiti 
to  subjection.     This  conquest  of  ths 
barbarians  has  been  rendered  memor- 
able by  the  manner  in  which  the  wont 
events  which  threatened  from  it  were 
averted.     The  country  of  the  kin  wsi 
exceedingly  populous  and  highly  im- 
proved.    It    was    suggested    to    the 
Tartar  chief  that  its  inhabitants,  (a  haM 
mechanical  race,  as  they  were  repre- 
sented,) should  all  be  put  to  the  sword; 
and  its  fields,  which  waved  with  golden 
harvests,  should  be  turned  into  pasture 
grounds  ;  and  the  edict  was  about  to 
be  issued,   which   would    have    thiu 
consigned  the  country  to  sterility  end 
desolation ;  when  a  Chinese^  who  had 
won  the  favour  of  the  chief,  ventured 
to  represent  to  him,  not  the  wickedneM 
and  the  inhumanity,  but  the  want  of 
policy,  and  even  the  folly  of  the  pro- 
posal.     He  showed  him  how  much 
more  profitable  it  would  be  to  the 
conqueror  to  levy  a  tribute  from  the 
inhabitants,  instead  of  putting  them  to 
death ;  and  nuule  it  quite  clear  to  him 
that  the  lands,  iiktheir  cultivated  states 
were  more  valuable  than  they  could  be 
in  a  state  of  nature.      The  Chinese 
triumphed.     He  was  appointed  prime 
minister  to  the  victorious  chief;  and 
by  his  wise  contrivance,  not  only  wen 
the     measures     of     awful     severity 
«iXT^%l^d>  which  would  have  made  his 
^^\)ii\x^  ^  ^MR(\\  \n^  tha  Tartan 
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liiibii»d»  for  the  fbnt  time»  with 
Mflt  fbr  the  peaceful  arts»  and, 

gradually  rescued  from  their 
■nd  lavage  mode  of  life,  made 
idvances  m  civilization. 
ia  wai  most  important,  as  a  provi- 
1  arrangfement,  preparatory  to 
vasion  and  subjugation  of  China 
Its  invaders  were,  in  a  consi- 
le  degree,  reclaimed  by  its  arts 
netured  by  its  polity,  before  they 
!•  its  masters.  These  were,  the 
idants  of  Gheng^  who,  owing 
l^karture  from  the  wary  and  the 
3  policy  which  usually  oharacte- 
the  Chinese  rulers,  were  provoked 
UMtilities,  which  ended  in  placing 
lole  of  the  country  at  their  mercy; 
a  truth,  from  their  preparatory 
liiie,  a  was  less  brought  under 
riolence,  than  they  were  subjected 
t  influence  of  its  civilization, 
e  dynasty  of  Ghengis  lasted  16*2 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
OD  of  Tartar  vigour,  contributed 
dve  the  decaying  energies  of  the 
«•     It  operated  as  an  alloy  does 

the  precious  metals,  by  which^ 
ir  intrinsic  value  is  diminished, 
niefblness  as  a  circulating  medium 
fiaented;  and  to  that  it  is,  pro- 
,  owing,  that  the  Chinese  empire 
ibsisted  in  undiminished  greatness 
I  present  day. 

A  Ming  dynasty  succeeded  that 
bengps ;  and  was  succeeded,  in  its 
by  that  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  ; 
re  will  not  follow  in  detail  the 
I  of  sovereigns,  who,  down  to 
resent  day,  have  filled  the  throne 
lina.  Upon  the  whole,  the  pros- 
f  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  ooun- 
Mspeak  the  presiding  care  of  a 
lent  and  vigorous  administra- 
About  the  middle  of  the  last 
try,  a  large  accession  of  territory 
oade,  by  the  annexation  of  Thibet 
B  dominions  of  the  emperor ;  an 
ipriation  which  seems    to    have 

as  coolly  carried  into  eifect,  by 
uiet  and  quaker-like  Chinese,  as 
I  of  Napoleon  himself,  when  he 
.t«ned  to  be  the  Tamerlane  of  the 
drn  empire.  They  were  thus 
^ht  into  immediate  contiguity 
onr  possessions  in  the  East  Indies. 
le  first  Europeans  who  visited  this 
at  empire,  appear  to  have  been  the 
tians.  And  Marco  Palo  has  left 
id  him  an  account  of  what  he  saw 
ieai4  which,  towMrda  the  end  of 
tirteeatb   ceaturj,  excited  the 


admiration  and  the  astonishment  of 
Europe.  In  the  judgpnent  of  many,  he 
for  a  long  time  shared  the  fate  of  those 
travellers  who  see  strange  sights,  and 
who  are  supposed  to  deal  in  the 
marvellous,  in  proportion  as  their 
narratives  relate  to  what  is  extraordi- 
nary ;  but,  subsequent  accounts,  by 
eye-witoesses,  have  abundantly  con- 
firmed the  fidelity  of  his  statement. 
We  can  do  no  more  than  thus  briefly 
refer  to  it  here. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  of 
the  European  nations  by  whom  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  China  was 
attempted.  They  were  desirous  of 
propagating  their  religion,  as  well  as 
of  carrying  on  an  advantageous  trade ; 
but  they  found  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  their  designs,  in  the  wary  and  jealous 
policy  of  the  empire. 

The  Dutch,  who  succeeded  the 
Portuguese  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
eastern  seas,  were  the  next  of  the 
European  nations  whom  a  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise  prompted  to 
visit  the  shores  of  China ;  but,  as  far 
as  trade  was  concerned,  with  little 
better  success  than  their  predecessors  | 
who  succeeded  in  exciting  no  little 
prejudice  against  them,  and  whose 
jealousy,  both  as  a  nation,  and  as 
religionists,  prompted,  against  the 
heretical  and  republican  HoUanders,  a 
variety  of  malicious  and  unfounded 
repr^entations.  They  were  described 
as  a  species  of  sub-marine  animals, 
who  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of 
their  lawful  king ;  and,  at  their  first 
interview  with  the  emperor,  they  were 
asked,  whether  they  had  not  learned  to 
live  "  three  days  and  three  nights  under 
water."  Their  disclaimer  of  this 
extraordinary  power  was  hardly  cre- 
dited I  and  they  soon  found  that  they 
could  not  hope  to  effect  any  com- 
mercial relaxation  of  the  rigid  and 
exclusive  policy  of  the  empire. 

The  French,  during  the  reien  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  sent  Jesuit 
missionaries  for  the  conversion  of 
the  people.  They  were  thrown  into 
prison  upon  their  arrival ;  but,  by  the 
intercession  of  Father  Verbiest,  (a 
Flemish  priest,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  who  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  render  himself  usefiu  to 
the  Emperor,  by  teaching  him  how 
to  reform  t\ve  c«\«ndax^  ^«pj  -^^c^ 
not  only  Te\eaa«^  WX  ir%Q««%ftL  Nb3^» 
favour  at  cowl,  wA  ^xmXXft^  "mA. 
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only  to  profess  but  t6  propa^te  their 
religion.  Father  Verbiest  died  before 
their  arrival  at  Pekin ;  but,  agreeably 
to  his  advice,  their  scientific  attain- 
ments were  turned  to  good  account, 
and  we  owe  to  their  labours  by  far 
the  most  correct  delineation  which  we 
possess  of  the  geography  of  China. 
The  strong  measures  of  severity  which 
were  adopted  towards  them,  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  would  seem  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  wholly  unsuccessful 
in  their  efforts  for  the  propagation  of 
their  own  notions  of  the  true  religion. 
In  the  memorial  which  was  presented 
for  their  suppression,  the  chief  points 
dwelt  upon  were,  the  scandal  of  the 
two  sexes  meeting  together  for  public 
worship  ;  and  the  practice  of  celibacy, 
which  was  represented  as  threatening 
a  serious  diminution  of  the  population 
of  the  empire. 

In  the  year  1792,  Lord  Macartney 
was  deputed  by  the  British  government 
to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Pekin ;  and 
he  executed  his  mission  with  conside- 
rable ad4r^»  having  been  well  re- 
ceiv^  .^  the  reigning  emperor,  and 
ti^Mod  with  marked  attention.  His 
imperial  majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  dispense  on  this  occasion  with  the 
.ceremony  of  the  Ko-tou ;  being  con- 
tented to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
ambassador  on  bended  knee,  as  was 
customary  in  England ;  but  no  com- 
mercial advantages,  in  addition  to  those 
already  enjoyed  by  the  English,  could 
be  obtained.  As  usual,  in  all  similar 
cases,  the  embassy  were  suffered  to 
bow  themselves  into,  and  were  then 
very  politely  bowed  out  of  the  empire. 

In  1816,  Lord  Amherst  was  deputed 
to  represent  the  British  government, 
upon  occasion  of  some  misunderstand- 
ing between  our  naval  authorities  and 
the  Chinese,  respecting  which  it  is 
admitted  that  the  complaints  of  the 
latter  were  far  from  gpromidless.  But, 
after  a  tedious  journey  to  the  capital, 
he  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
the  wished-for  audience.  He  had 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
with  all  the  fatigue  and  the  soil  of 
travel ;  and,  his  arrival  having  been 
announced,  the  mandarin  who  was 
in  attendance  upon  him  was  desirous 
of  hurrying  him  at  once  into  the  im- 
perial presence ;  but  this  his  lordship 
positively  resisted,  and  represented 
that  rest  and  refreshment  were  abso- 
lutely necessary,  before  he  could  en- 


counter 80  AWUit  and  impftting  « 
ceremonial.  The  mandarin,  (wlw 
dared  not  allege  to  his  soTereign  thit 
any  thing  short  of  an  imposaibilitj 
could  detain  the  ambassador  one  mo* 
ment  from  his  presence  after  he  had 
signified  his  permission  that  he  should 
ap|»roach,)  stated  that  he  was  oUigtd 
to  reture,  having  been  taken  suddenly 
ill.  The  excuse  was  admitted;  but 
unfortunately  his  nuyestj  carried  hii 
attention  so  far  as  to  send  hu  own 
physician  to  prescribe  for  the  patient; 
when  the  truth  was  discovered,  and 
his  lordship  was  forbidden  the  rojal 
presence,  and  sent  out  of  the  empn 
with  strong  marks  of  indignation  and 
resentment. 

In  1833,  the  trade  to  China  wai 
thrown  o^n  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company  baring  been  done 
away.  This  was  one  of  the  fhrst  me»> 
sures  of  the  reformed  parliament ;  sad 
the  nation  is  now  somewhat  better  able 
to  judge  of  its  wisdom,  than  they  wen 
in  that  season  of  political  excitement, 
when  it  was  adopted  with  so  muy 
acclamations. 

Under  the  old  system,  the  Coinpanj 
exercised  a  strict  control  over  the 
trading  vessels ;  and  so  studiously  did 
they  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
habits  of  the  Chinese,  and  so  com- 
pletely had  they  won  their  confidence, 
that  the  trade  was  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  r^^arity,  and  nothing  was 
ever  permitted  to  be  done  which  could, 
by  possibility,  offend  the  dignity  or 
arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  empire. 
But  our  reforming  legislators  were 
determined  to  conduct  matters  after 
a  different  fashion  for  the  future. 
The  authority  of  the  supercargoes, 
under  the  East  India  Company,  hav- 
ing expired.  Lord  Napier  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  mercantile  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  as  chief  superintendent, 
and  directed  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  the  city  of  Canton.  Thb  imme- 
diately alarmed  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, who  issued  an  interdict  pro- 
hibiting his  appearance  in  that  city, 
until  they  were  fully  satisfied  respect- 
ing his  character  and  his  objects.  Bat 
the  Whig  Lord  disregarded  the  in- 
junction ;  and  by  so  doing,  compro- 
mised the  safety  of  all  the  British 
residents,  and  caused  a  temporary 
interruption  to  the  trade.  Still  be 
was   not  without  hopea^    that  by  a 
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;  demonstration  of  force,  the 
•e  anthorities  would  be  over- 
Accordingly,  in  an  attempt  to 
his  way  through  the  river  up  to 
.tj,  blood  was  spilt;  when,  re- 
r  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
ities  which  seemed  in  prospect, 
rdship  retracted  his  orders,  and 
nOed  his  determination  to  quit 
•n.  The  trade  was  then  restored, 
rin^  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  short  ad- 
ration,  in  1834-5,  our  relations 
!}hina  came  under  the  vigorous 
yf  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and 
Ue  man  soon  perceived  that  our 
ODaries  in  that  quarter  were 
g  OS  into  difficulties,  from  which 
ud  be  no  easy  matter  to  effect 
ctrication.  He  accordingly  dic- 
)ne  of  those  pregnant  despatches, 
lich  he  put  the  superintendent 
Q  possession  of  the  views  of  the 
ament  at  home,  and  gave  him 
f  to  understand,  that  it  was  by 
td,  not  by  warlike  demonstra- 
that  he  would  best  fulfil  the 
of  his  mission,  namely,  the  nudn- 
ik a  good  understanding  with  the 
se.  HLs  grace  also  left,  in  the 
I  bureau,  at  his  departure  from 
a  memorandum,  containing  a 
il  view  of  the  mode  in  which 
ntercourse  with  that  peculiar 
)  should  be  conducted,  which 
iracterised  by  his  usual  good 
and  discrimination ;  and,  had 
irit  been  adopted  by  his  sue- 
8,  all  the  perplexities  and  all 
alamities  which  have  since  oc- 
If  would  have  been  avoided, 
ceeded  upon  the  principle,  that 
nee  was  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
and  that  it  would  neither  be 
nor  justifiable  to  innovate  sud- 
upon  the  ceremonial  observed 
our  previous  intercourse  with 
empire,  and  which  had  been 
tied  to  for  more  than  two 
ed  years.  But  the  Duke  be- 
to  an  old  school  of  politicians, 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  go- 
kent  are,  in  the  judgment  of 
^¥hig-Radical  cabinet,  "  more 
red  in  the  breach  than  the 
^ance;"  and  the  shallow,  con- 
,  and  unprincipled  man  who 
upon  the  seals  of  the  foreign 
wnen  the  illustrious  Duke  was 
ed,  either  left  his  agents  in  the 
se  waters  without  any  instruc- 
at  ally  or  else  gave  Uiem  such 


as  only  served  to  embroil  matters  more, 
and  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance 
the  possibility  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment. 

While  we  were  thus  at  issue  with 
the  Chinese  authorities  respecting  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  legitimate 
trade ;  and  while  they  were  naturally 
in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  caused 
by  the  sudden  alterations  in  our  pro- 
ceedings towards  them,  (an  alarm  which 
can  only  be  understood,  by  considering 
the  peculiarly  jealous  character  of 
their  government,  and  its  tenacity 
respecting  the  immemorial  usages  of 
the  empire,)  the  opium  question  arose, 
by  which  our  character  as  a  nation 
became  compromised,  as  the  promoters 
of  a  contraband  traffic,  by  which  we 
sought  to  make  gain  at  the  expense 
of  the  health  and  the  morals  of  the 
people. 

The  recent  discussion  in  parliament, 
upon  Sir  James  Graham's  motion,  has 
so  fully  explained  the  gprounds  and  the 
bearings  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
that  we  should  hold  ourselves  uiyus- 
tifiable  in  dwelling  m>on  it  at  any 
length.  A  majority  of^  nine  in  a  very 
full  house,  have  decided,  that  ministers 
are  not  chargeable  with  any  culpable 
negligence  in  the  transactions  which 
have  led  to  a  collision  with  the  Chinese, 
and  which  now  seem  about  to  embroil 
us  in  war  with  an  empire  containing 
360,000,000  of  people.  Be  it  so.  The 
decision,  we  must  take  it  for  granted, 
was  honest  and  wise.  Our  reformed 
legislators  are  far  too  enlightened,  and 
have  far  too  exalted  notions  of  national 
honour,  to  permit,  for  a  moment,  the 
thought,  that  they  could  be  influenced 
in  their  judgment  by  any  unworthy 
considerations.  And  therefore  it  is 
the  more  important  to  set  down,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  successors  of 
the  present  government,  (for  they  need 
no  such  instructions  themselves,)  what 
it  is  that  is  not  negligence,  and  what 
not  supineness,  in  the  conduct  of  nego- 
ciations  involving,  to  a  most  perilous, 
to  an  almost  incalculable  extent,  the 
character  and  the  well-being  of  the 
empire. 

The  illicit  trade  in  opium  had  ra- 
pidly increased.  The  attention  of  the 
Chipese  government  was  strongly  at- 
tracted by  it.  It  became  a  subject  of 
anxious  deliberation  at  the  imperial 
court ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  strictest  orders  were   issued  to 
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prohibit  the  importation  of  the  dele- 
terioiiB  drug,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  existing  laws,  (which  had  long 
been  connived  at  or  evaded,)  against 
all,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  con- 
cerned in  the  traffic/  with  a  rigour 
previously  unexampled. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
superintendent  made  strong  repre- 
sentations to  Lord  Palmerston,  so 
early  as  1837,  touching  the  necessi^ 
of  some  definite  arrangement  by  which 
angry  collisions  might  be  avoided  ;^- 
but  under  the  hourly  increasing  diffi* 
oultics  of  his  situation,  no  such  definite 
arrangement  was  proposed.  And  this, 
we  are  taught  to  believe,  by  the  recent 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons,  was 
wisdom  and  vigour,  upon  the  part  of 
the  foreign  secretary,  which  deserves 
to  be  commended  1 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  it  was 
not  until  a  very  recent  period  that 
the  Chinese  government  knew  their 
own  mind ;  and  that  strong  expecta- 
tions were  entertained  that  the  opium 
trade  would  be  declared  legitimate  ;— 
but  under  our  old  constitution  it  would 
not  have  been  thought  inexpedient  to 
be  prepared  for  either  alternative ; 
and,  by  arming  the  superintendent 
with  adequate  powers,  to  prevent  those 
offences  and  those  accidents  by  which 
national  jealousy  might  be  aroused ; 
while  our  merchants  were  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  additional  tradii^ 
facilities  which  might  be  conceded. 
But  the  house  of  commons  have  de- 
cided that  no  such  foresight  would 
have  been  expedient ;  and  that  Lord 
Palmerston  was  praiseworthy  in  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  the  importunities  of 
his  official  in  the  Chinese  seas ;  and 
suffering  him  to  battle  it  as  well  as 
he  could  between  the  conflicting  de- 
mands of  Chinese  functionaries,  who 
expected  that  he  should  do  every 
thing,  and  our  own  mercantile  ad- 
venturers, who  knew  that  he  could  do 
nothing  ; — until  the  imperial  vigilance 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  would  no 
longer  be  trifled  with,  and  the  crisis 
arrived,  by  which  the  safety  of  all 
British  residents  became  compromised, 
property  to  an  immense  amoimt  was 
confiscated,  and  all  further  intercourse 
with  the  offending  nation  peremptorily 
interdicted. 

For  this  we  are  now  at  war  with 
China.  We  are  expediting  an  arma- 
ment to  exact  satisfaction  for  injuries, 


which  bttt  fbr  that  wifldom  and  vigoiir 
of  the  foreign  aeoretary  which  his 
received  the  approbation  of  the  re> 
formed  house  of  comnio&a,  would  never 
have  been  inflicted.  Indeed  it  is  verj 
well  that  the  nation  haa  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  course  that 
would  have  been  pursued  by  the  Dab 
of  Wellington,  with  th«t  which  bv 
been  pursued  by  Yua  anocessorsy  in 
this  painfuDr  important  bnaineH;  ii 
it  exhibits,  m  the  clearest  point  of 
▼lew,  the  advantage  which  has  bea 
gained  by  that  change  in  ouf  reprs- 
sentative  system  whidi  haa  scrred  to 
fix  Lord  Palmerston  and  Ua  follower! 
firmly  in  office,  while  the  Duka,  ttd 
those  statesmen  who  are  ftt  to  bis  hii 
colleagues,  are  astracised  ftom  thi 
national  cotmcils.  Let  our  mefosa- 
tile  community,  our  trading^,  onr  tai- 
paying  community,  think  well  of  that 
The  Duke,  from  his  tameness  ind  hii 
blindness  to  the  national  interest,  would 
have  prevented — Lord  Palmerrton,  1^ 
his  foresight,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
vigour,  has  precipitated  a  war  with 
China.  This,  although  not  the  tint, 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
foreign  achievements  of  the  reform  bilL 
We  are  now  at  war  with  the  antipodes. 
We  must  stretch  our  hostili^  acroM 
the  globe.  All  the  pride,  ana  all  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  proudest,  the  most 
populous,  and  the  most  parental  des- 
potism that  ever  existed  on  the 'surface 
of  the  globe,  is  committed  against  j» 
in  this  combat.  What  allies  they  may 
have,  we,  as  yet,  know  not.  Thii 
Russia  will  be  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  such  contest,  no  one  can  suppose. 
That  our  recently  acquired  domtnkm 
in  India  will  be  more  secure  becaase 
of  the  necessity  imposed  upon  us  for 
this  great  exertion,  will  scarcely  be 
maintained.  That,  with  our  pr«ent 
debt,  any  additional  taxes  will  not  be 
felt  as  an  heavy  burden,  will  no  more 
be  gainsaid,  than  that  without  them  the 
war  cannot  be  carried  on.  And  that 
the  issue  is,  at  best,  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious, will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any 
who  are  competent  to  speculate  with 
sagacity  upon  the  contingency  of  human 
affairs.  For  all  this  we  are  indebted 
to  the  wise  men  who  reformed  our  le- 
gislature upon  the  principle  of  giving 
an  ascendancy  to  the  masses,  above  the 
old,  hereditary  interests  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  s 
righteous  and  a  prosperous  war,  they 
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are  entitled  to  all  the  credit ;  as,  should 
it»  unhappily,  prove  otherwise,  and  dis- 
grace and  ruin  he  the  consequence,  in- 
famy is  too  mild  a  word  to  stamp  them 
with  the  merited  reprobation. 

And  here,  let  us  observe,  that  we  are 
infinitely  more  concerned  that  the  war 
in  which  we  have  enga^i^ed  9hould  be  a 
just  one,  than  even  that  it  should  be 
successful.  We  do  not  understand 
either  the  morals  or  the  logic  of  those 
who  say,  ^*  Oh  I  take  core ;  do  not  raise 
any  questions  respecting  the  justice  of 
this  war ;  nor  insinuate  that  we  have 
been  involved  in  it  bv  the  recklessness 
or  the  in<tiscretion  of  ministers.  Such 
conttderations  cannot  now  affect  the 
certain  necessity  that  lies  upon  us  of 
▼indicating  ourselves  from  outrages  by 
which  our  honour  and  our  dignity  as  a 
nation  have  been  compromised,  and  to 
which  if  we  were  tamely  to  submit,  we 
must  abandon  the  high  position  which 
we  have  hitherto  maintained  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe/'  There  is  a 
higher  consideration  still  by  which  we 
are  old  fashioned  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  are  influenced,  and  which 
we  cannot  help  regarding  as  of  para- 
mount obligation ;  and  that  is,  whether 
this  war  is  justifiable  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  whether  we  have,  indeed,  a  sufii- 
cient  warranty  to  carry  our  implements 
of  destruction  against  this  ancient 
people — and  to  use  our  superiority  as  a 
naval  and  a  military  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing  their  vessels,  and 
shedding  their  blood.  To  our  minds  it 
is  clear  that  we  are  without  any  solid 
jusdficatiun. 

The  iniquity  of  the  opium  trade  has 
been  admitted  on  all  hands.  No  one 
has  dared  to  assert  that  we  had  anv 
right  to  force  upon  any  people  that 
dreadful  poison ;  and  Dr.  Lushington, 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  mi- 
nistersy  has  admitted,  that  not  one,  out 
of  every  thousand  pounds  of  that  pcr- 
nidous  drug,  was  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses,  after  having  been  introduced  by 
our  traders  into  (^hina. 

It  is  also  admitted,  that  the  prohi- 
bitory laws  against  the  admission  of 
opium,  began,  of  late  years,  to  bo  more 
strictly  enjforced  than  they  ever  had 
been  before.  Of  this  our  Government 
was  fully  apprised  by  their  own  agents ; 
when,  assuredly,  it  behoved  them  to 
take  some  efficient  step  for  th*  purpose 
of  averting  the  impending  crisb.  The 
rerj  great  alteration  which  took  pUce 


in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  our  tradei 
rendered  it  imperative  on  Government 
to  communicate  with  the  imperial 
court,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing against  the  jealous  eye  with  which 
the  Chinese  Government  always  regard 
any  innovation  upon  ancient  practice, 
asy  of  entering  into  the  various  expla- 
nations, and  communicating  the  requi- 
site suggestions,  by  which  our  inter- 
course might  be,  directly,  and  quietly, 
and  with  mutual  advantage,  conducted 
for  the  future.  No  such  embassage 
was  sent.  We  contented  ourselves  with 
a  haughty  and  irregular  intimation  to 
the  provincial  governor,  of  the  new 
position  in  which  we  were  placed; 
which  was,  in  itself,  an  additionsd  cause 
of  offence,  rather  than  a  means  of 
quieting  existing  apprehensions ;  and, 
while  our  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Government  continued  of  this  ambi- 
guous kind, — tP€  insisting  to  be  recog- 
nized in  a  new  character,  Mey  exhibiting 
a  strong  reluctance  to  recognize  us  in 
any  but  the  old,  —the  illicit  importation 
of  the  baneful  drug  went  on  without 
stint  or  limit ;  and  it  clearly  appeared 
that  nothing  short  of  the  strongest  and 
the  most  decisive  measures  could  pre- 
vent its  introduction  into  the  kingdom. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  so 
early  as  1837,  our  own  functionaries 
became  convinced  that  the  Chinese 
were  more  serious  than  they  ever  had 
been  before,  in  their  determination  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  trade  in  opium.  In 
1838,  an  American  merchant,  Mr. 
King,  was  so  satisfied  of  the  immorality 
of  the  traffic,  and  the  danger  to  which 
those  who  were  concerned  in  it  was  ex- 
posed, that  he  drew  up  a  declaration, 
with  the  hope  of  having  it  subscribed 
by  a  majority  of  our  residents,  pledging 
them  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  dis- 
countenance it  both  by  their  influence 
and  example.  The  pledge  was  refused. 
The  gains  of  the  trade  were  too  great 
to  be  relinquished. 

This  was  in  August.  In  the  Sep- 
tember following  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, following  out,  rigorously,  the 
spirit  of  its  interdiction,  made  many 
heavy  seizures.  In  October,  the  trade 
revived  again,  and  opium,  to  the 
amount  of  2,256  chests  were  disposed 
of.  Again  measures  of  rigour  were 
resorted  to,  by  which  the  evil  was  con- 
siderablv  abated  ;  '*  when  at  length," 
as  Mr.  king  writes,  "  the  detection  of 
a  quantity  of  the  drug,  in  the  act  of 
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being  carried  into  a  foreign  factory, 
Deconber  3d,  (only  six  days  after  a 
strenuous  remonstrance  on  the  very 
point,  from  the  Cohong),  compelled 
tiiat  body  to  declare  a  general  stoppage 
bf  trade."  Thus,  the  party  most  in- 
terested in  the  continuance  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  British,  were  them- 
selves so  satisfied  with  the  determina- 
tion of  their  own  government,  to  put 
down  the  trade  in  opium,  and  of  the 
detenniiiation  of  our  people,  by  any  and 
by  every  means,  to  carry  it  on,  that, 
when  all  other  means,  both  of  persua- 
sion, and  of  interdiction,  failed  to  ac- 
complish the  end  in  view,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  conniving  at 
these  irregularities,  they  resolved  to 
separate  themselves  at  least  from  all 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  them, 
evcm  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  their  com- 
Diercial  advantages. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment resolved  upon  making  an 
example  of  an  individual  convicted  of 
concealing  opium,  by  ordering  him  fur 
execution  in  the  front  of  the  British 
factory.  This  the  residents  attempted 
to  resist,  and  a  collision  with  the  popu- 
lace was  the  consequence,  by  which 
they  were  for  some  hours  exposed  to 
danger.  But  the  Chinese  authorities 
prevailed,  and  the  wretched  individual 
was  strangled.  We  know  not  how  the 
imjierial  government  could  have  more 
uncfiuivocally  manifested  their  deter- 
mination to  carry  the  law  strictly  into 
effect,  against  all  who,  for  the  future, 
should  hi?  detected  so  offending. 

This  was  followed  by  earnest  pro- 
clamations, warnir)g  riiinese  subjects 
against  the  u>c  of  the  drug,  and  calling 
upon  f«>reign'»rs  to  send  their  opium 
ships  away.  We  were  ojH*nly  charged 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  drea«Uul  evils  of 
which  the  traffic  was  productive  ;  and 
admonished,  that  if  the  government 
did  not  spare  its  own  people,  wlien 
they  were  found  trespiussing  against  its 
imperial  ordinances,  umch  less  would 
it  spare  the  still  more  guilty  foreigner 
by  whom  they  were  seduced  into  trans- 
gression. But  all  in  vain.  T^he  ships 
were  not  sent  airay^  and  the  love  of 
gain  still  blinded  our  merchantmen, 
not  only  to  their  crime,  in  thus  forcing 
this  accursed  traffic,  but  to  their  dan- 
ger. Our  resident  was  not  only  with- 
out powers,  but  without  instructions 
from  home,  by  which  he  might  have 
been  enabled>  or  felt  autkoTise^  tA  UV« 


any  decisive  step,  in  a  matter  that  was 
becoming  more  and  more  embarrassed 
and  complicated  every  hour,  and  re- 
specting which  the  final  issue  could  not 
long  be  doubtful. 

The  arrival  of  an  imperial  commis- 
sioner was  announced,  by  whom  it  was 
stated,  the  edicts  of  the  emperor  would 
be  carried  into  effect  by  measures  of 
the  last  severity.  His  arrival  was  de- 
layed, as  Mr.  King  tells  us,  **  as  if  on 
purjtosefor  the  local  cautions  to  take 
effect,  and  the  opium  ships  to  disap- 
penr."  In  vain.  The  hint  was  not 
taken,  and  the  hateful  and  interdicted 
drug  was  still  floating  in  the  Chineie 
waters,  waiting  for  the  first  convement 
opportunity  to  be  smuggled  amorast 
the  people.  Again,  another  execution 
before  the  factory  took  place  ;  the  only 
effiect  of  which  upon  our  people  was, 
that  they  hauled  down  the  consolar 
flag,  as  if  it  was  dishonoured,  and  they 
were  insulted,  by  such  a  spectacle; 
forgetting  the  object  which  the  Chinese 
government  had  in  view,  and  that  tke$ 
were  living  by  sufTerance  in  the 
coimtry,  and  had  no  right  whatever  to 
expre^  any  feeling  of  indifimation  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  laws  were 
administered,  even  if  they  were  not 
themselves  chargeable  with  having 
caused  the  oflTences  for  which  the 
wretched  culprit  suffered  death. 

But  still  we  could  not  believe  that 
the  Chinese  were  in  earnest.  At  length 
the  commissioner  arrived ;  and  after 
a  week  of  secret  inqmry  and  delibera- 
tion, the  extreme  measures  were  re- 
sorted to,  which  are  relietl  on  as  fur- 
nishinp:  a  justification  of  the  war. 
These  were,  the  confiscation  of  all  the 
opium  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chinese  authorities ;  and  the  strait 
durcf'S  of  all  the  British  residents,  the 
superintendent  himself  amongst  the 
number,  until  the  obnoxious  drug  was 
delivered  up. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that,  had 
the  warning  given  six  months  before 
been  sufficred  to  jiroduce  its  proper 
effect,  there  would  have  been  no  opium 
to  be  seized ;  and,  consequently,  how- 
ever severely  our  traders  may  have 
suffered,  their  losses  have  been  the 
consequence  of  the  most  blameable 
neglect  of  injunctions  and  admonitions, 
(rendered  more  emphatical  by  the  se- 
verities practised  by  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment towards  their  own  subjects), 
V]  ^\!^<^\aj\.^^«^  ^mxv  infloenced  as 
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they  should  have  been,  they  would 
have  escaped  all  risk  and  danger. 

But  was  the  Chinese  commissioner 
justified  in  the  seizures  he  made,  and  in 
his  mode  of  making  them  ?    That  is  a 
question  of  Chinese  usa^e ;  and  is  not  to 
be  either  condemned  or  j  ustified  by  those 
rules  of  action  which  are  applicable  to 
contraband  trade  in  other  nations.  The 
theory  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
China»  hitherto  acquiesced  in  and  acted 
upon  by  all  European  states,  is,  that 
it  is  an  act  of  great  condescension  on 
the  part  of  the  celestial  empire,  to  per- 
mit it ;  that  it  is  of  his  pure  benevo- 
lence the  emperor  admits  strangers  to 
trade  with  his  subjects  ;  and  that  all 
those  who  are  permitted  thus  to  traffic, 
are  called  upon  to  acknowledge  their  ob- 
ligation for  that  permission,  by  strictly 
confining  it  within  the  limits  prescribed, 
and  being  observant,  even  to  punctilio, 
of  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  em- 
pire.    Now,  all  this  should  be  heed- 
nilly  remembered,  when  the  question 
ifly  peace  or  war.     Had  we,  or  our 
traders,  any  right  to  set  the  laws  of 
this  empire  at  defiance  ?     Had  we  any 
right  to  keep  our  vessels  hovering  on 
their  coasts,  laden  with  a  deleterious 
drug,  and  waiting  our  opportunities  to 
tinship  the  pernicious  cargoes,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  health  and  the  morals 
of  the  people,  while  they  were  to  re- 
main with  folded  arms,  in  a  state  of 
the  most  helpless  inefficiency,  incapable 
of  doing  any  act  by  which  the  medita- 
ted evil  might  be  prevented  ?    We  had 
despised  their  warnings — we  had  set  at 
nought  their  injunctions — they  clearly 
saw  that  neither    words,  nor  grass, 
would  do ;  and  they  resolved  to  try 
what  virtue  there  might  be  in  harder 
materials.      They  came,  accordingly, 
in  one  fell  swoop,  upon  o\xr  residents ; 
whom    the    commissioner  had  taken 
very  good  care  to  ascertain  were  almost 
all  of  them  concerned  in  the  opium  trade. 
These  men  were  made  responsible  for 
the  due  surrender  of  the  contraband 
property  of  which  they  were  known  to 
be  the  agents ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
surrendered  they  were  enlarged. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  we  were 
dealing  with  a  despotic  government, 
the  forms  of  whose  polity,  and  whose 
civil  usages,  we  have,  hitherto,  at  least 
ostensibly  respected ;  that  there  never 
was  any  attempt  made  to  mng  them 
within  the  sphere  of  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  that  ChuM  stood,  in  this  respect, 
Vol.  XV. 


a  singular  exception  to  all  other  civi- 
lized countries  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  that  intercourse  between  it  and . 
Europe,  was  more  like  intercourse  be- 
tween different  planets,  than  different 
portions  of  this  terraqueous  globe; 
that  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion  seemed 
to  exist  around  it,  by  which  the  ad- 
vances of  foreigners  to  intercommunion 
with  its  people,  were  steadily  and  sys- 
tematically repelled ;  and  when  all  this 
is  considered,  and  the  recent  changes 
in  our  policy  are  taken  into  account^ 
which  led  to  a  disturbance  of  all  pre- 
existing arrangements;  and  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment to  put  a  stop  to  the  trade  in 
opium  ;  and  the  utter  powerlessness  of 
our  agent  to  take  any  measures  by 
which  that  iniquitous  traffic  might  be 
restrained ;  and  the  downright  refusal 
of  our  traders  to  give  any  pledge  that 
it  would  be  abandoned ;  we  do  think 
that  the  reader  will  be  of  opinion  that 
the  long  forbearance  of  the  Chinese 
government  is  more  to  be  admired^ 
than  their  adoption,  at  length,  of  a 
vigorous  policy,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
cause  of  wonder,  or  their  reprisals  upon 
the  guilty  contrabandists  a  justification 
of  war. 

For  our  parts,  we  firmly  believe  that 
nothing  short  of  the  vigour  which  was 
thus  manifested,  would  have  convinced 
the  guilty  smugglers  that  they  were 
even  sincere  in  their  desire  to  put  an 
end  to  the  accursed  traffic ;  as  even 
still  there  are  many  who  cannot  possibly 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  con- 
siderations relating  to  the  health  or 
the  morals  of  a  people,  could  be  dearer 
to  a  pagan  government  than  they  have 
ever  been  to  a  Christian. 

And  here  let  us  stop  for  a  moment^ 
to  settle  a  question  that  might  other- 
wise perplex  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
'<  It  is  a  foul  calumny,*'  says  Dr. 
Liishington,  « to  maintain,  that  we  are 
going  to  war  with  China,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  upon  her  the  opium 
trade."  Undoubtedly,  this  would  not 
be  a  true  mode  of  stating  the  case,  aa 
it  stands  at  present.  But  if  it  were 
said,  we  are  at  war,  because  our  con- 
trabandists persevered  in  carrying  on 
that  trade,  in  defiance  of  repeated  in- 
junctions to  leave  it  off,  it  would  be  a 
statement  very  near  the  truth.  Their 
persistency  it  was^  in  tbda  >as\tf^ 
traffic,  wVnch  g%^ft  ^i^cMftWti  Vi  m% 
•trong  infiaiiii)x«&  oi  1^  Oc^kSkfiA^^ 
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which  we  now  choose  to  re^d  the 
national  honour  as  compronused;  so 
that  our  dispute  very  much  resembles 
that  which  the  drunken  sailor  had  with 
the  quaker»  when  he  d — d  his  eyes  and 
knocked  him  down,  because  he  was  in 
his  way  when  he  staggered  a^^ainst  him. 
We  commend  this  Uiustration  of  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  that  most 
exemplary  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
Mr.  Joseph  Pease,  who  helped  minis- 
ters with  his  vote  upon  Sir  James 
Graham's  motion,  and  thereby  affirmed 
the  justice  of  a  war,  in  which  we  could 
not  have  been  involved,  had  any  proper 

grecaution  been  taken,  on  the  part  of 
er  m^jestv's  ministers. 
*^  You  blame  us,"  say  the  ministers, 
poor  innocents  I  *'  for  omissions,  with- 
out telling  us  what  we  ought  to  have 
done.'^  How  cruel  I  We  find  the 
Chinese  government  alarmed  by 
groundless  jealousies,  which  we  do  not 
iee  any  fitting  attempt  to  remove,  and 
yet  the  opposition  were  not  considerate 
enough  to  suggest  the  precise  course 
by  which  their  removal  might  best  be 
effected  ;  therefore^  no  attempt  should 
have  been  made  to  remove  them  at  all  1 
We  find  the  superintendent  in  a  state 
of  great  perplexity,  for  want  of  full 
and  precise  instructions  ;  and  the  oppo- 
sition were  not  kind  enough  to  say  just 
the  precise  instructions  which  he  should 
have  received  ;  therefore,  it  was  quite 
right  to  leave  him  without  any  instruc- 
tions at  all.  We  find  a  determination 
to  adopt  vigorous  measures  upon  the 
part  of  the  Cliinesc,fi)r  the  suppression 
of  the  illicit  trade  in  opium  ;  and  the 
opposition  have  not  been  pleased  to 
intimate  the  precise  course  which 
they  would  have  pursued,  in  warning 
or  restraining  the  British  merchants, 
by  whom  it  was  supposed  to  be  carried 
on ;  or,  the  powers  they  would  have 
conferred  upon  the  superintendent,  for 
the  purpose  of  manifesting,  at  least, 
the  determination  of  our  government 
to  co-operate  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment for  its  suppression  ;  therefore^ 
it  was  quite  right  to  leave  our  merchants 
under  an  impression  that  the  govern- 
ment at  home  was  rather  favourable 
to  the  traffic  than  otherwise  ;  and  the 
superintendent  without  any  of  the 
powers  by  which  he  could  have  com- 
manded the  least  consideration,  either 
from  his  own  countrymen  or  stranffers  1 
Was  there  %f9St  before*  lucYi  %d^«aQft 
»f  systtmfttio  MgUgeimi  «tt\^\«  V^« 


norance^  and  helpleta,  hoptleny  atamt 
pitiable  imbecility  I  We  art  to  be  re- 
conciled to  thia  heartloMy  and  u  it 
may  prove,  sangidnary  war,  because  it 
is  by  acts  of  omisnon^  not  of  OMumi- 
Won,  it  has  been  oocanoned  I  But  the 
acts  of  omission  begat  the  acts  of  com- 
mission, by  whichj  alreadj,  eoUisioos 
have  taken  place,  and  blood  has  been 
spilt!  One  act  of  omiasioa  left  the 
vessel  without  a  rudder^  And  without  a 
pilot,  under  circumstances  whan  both 
were  indispensable  to  aafety ;  and  wt 
are  now  to  be  reconciled  to  the  daogin 
by  which  she  is  beset,  because  it  is  to 
neglect,  and  not  to  deliberate  trtacktn, 
her  imminent  peril  is  to  be  attribntedl 
Verily,  a  strai^  truth  baa  now,  Ibr 
the  first  time,  been  brought  to  light; 
and  great  as  we  before  knew  Whig  in* 
capacity,  and  Whig  profligacy  to  bi^ 
we  now  see,  clearly,  that  they  art  both 
exceeded  by  Whi^  impudence  I 

Matters  beinv  in  thia  hopeftil  static 
the  bull  being  about  to  break  hii  way 
into  the  china  shop,  for  the  purpoeeoiP 
having  **  every  thmg  his  own  way,'*  it 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
have  lud  before  them  a  somewhat  mort 
detailed  account  of  the  govenunent  of 
China,  than  they  might  be  able,  tor? 
readily,  to  pick  up  for  themsalTcs.  u 
is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  despotic 
monarchy ;  unchecked  by  either  aa 
aristocracy  or  a  priesthood.  Landed 
property  is  so  subdivided,  that  the  pos- 
sessors are  generally  also  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil — and  there  are  butfow 
instances  of  mercantile  opulence ;  and 
no  wealthy  or  powerful  mcrcantiU 
class,  by  whom  any  political  influenoi 
could  be  exerted. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  country 
is,  that  its  chief  posts  in  goTemmoBl 
are  all  filled  by  the  lettered  men  of  the 
empire.  Learning,  as  they  understand 
it,  is  the  indispensable,  and,  indeed,  the 
onl  V  qualification  for  office.  Every  in- 
dividual in  this  extensive  empire  hss 
thus  opened  to  him  a  career  of  am- 
bition, by  which  his  highest  worldly 
aspirings  may  be  realised,  provided  only 
he  attains  to  the  requisite  profideney 
in  those  studies  which  are  prescribed, 
by  the  regulations  of  the  empire. 

In  this  country,  it  is  rather  remai^* 
able,  that  there  are  no  seminaries  ap- 
pointed ^the  public  expense,  fbr  the 
mstructioii  of  the  people.  That  is 
«n£>xf\^  V^^\A  tha  ^^eople  thonselTOS* 
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tdncAtadmeD,  which  b  sure  to  produce 
*  demand  tor  education ;  and,  where 
that  if  the  case,  like  any  other  product, 
the  aapplj  of  it  will  not  long  be  want- 
ing. In  that  respect,  we  might,  we  are 
of  opinion,  adyantageously  take  a  hint 
from  them. 

The  examination,  for  ascertaining 
tba  qoalification  of  candidates  for  lite- 
rary distinction,  takes  place,  for  the 
•ftrtt  desree,  in  the  village,  or  small 
oity,  before  the  chief  magistrate  ;  for 
the  seoond,  in  the  district,  or  great 
city,  within  which  the  smaller  is  com- 
prehended, before  the  governor ;  and, 
me  tho  third,  or  highest  degree,  before 
iht  great  officer  of  state,  denominated 
Muhiao  I  who  makes  a  circuit  throu^ 
the  provinces  for  that  purpose,  once  m 
three  years.  The  exammations  are 
ittid  to  be  conducted  with  the  strictest 
Inipartiality ;  and  the  individuals  who 
have  distmguished  themselves,  are 
forthwith  invested  with  a  mark  of  dis- 
tiiietion,  by  which  their  rank  in  the 
oountry  is  ascertained ;  and,  immedi- 
ately upon  vacancies  occurring,  pro- 
moted, in  their  turn,  to  the  various 
important  offices  connected  with  ad- 
ministration. 

liay  we  not  see,  in  this  arrangement, 
one  powerful  cause,  at  least,  of  the 
long  continued  stability  of  this  empire? 
All  the  active  mind  of  the  country  is 
thus  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
government ;  and  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  strenuous  in  the  promo- 
tion of  seditions,  or  insurrectionary 
movements,  have  a  fairer  field  of  am- 
bition presented  to  them,  in  the  ho- 
DOurs  and  emoluments,  which  are,  in  a 
legitimate  way,  within  their  reach. 
T%ey  are  the  actual,  or  the  prospec- 
tive occupants  of  all  the  offices  of  state. 
They  constitute  the  only  recognised 
ariatocracy^  and  furnish  both  the  ma- 
mstracy,  and  all  that  is  respectable  of 
me  priesthood.     What  could  they  gain 

S  revolution  ?  Or  rather,  what  would 
ey  not  lose,  if  the  present  constitu- 
tion were  overthrown  ? 

The  monarch  is  regarded  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  deity ;  but  then  he  is  ex- 
pected to  imitate  the  power  which  he 
ropreeents,  in  his  paternal  benevolence 
towards  the  people.  He  is  assisted  in 
Us  administration  by  a  council,  deno- 
ifftn^t^  p{nUf  and  eonsistigg  of  six 
boards^  to  whom  are  referred  the 
TarioDf  matttn  which  rdate  to  the 
pcnomm  at  tb§  mpin»     Tho  first 


board  is  analogous  to  our  home  depart- 
ment, having  the  superintendence  of 
all  the  officials  ;  it  being  their  duty  to 
report  upon  the  conduct  of  those  en- 
trusted to  their  charge ;  and  recom- 
mend some  for  promotion,  others 
for  d^^adation.  The  second  is  the 
finance  department,  having  the  whole 
of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure 
subject  to  its  control.  The  third  is 
the  board  of  rites,  and  of  ceremonial ; 
to  them  are  entrusted  all  the  concerns 
relating  to  public  worship,  together 
with  the  arrangements  respecting  titles 
of  honour,  and  matters  of  etiquette^ 
which  constitute  no  unimportant  part 
of  the  affiiirs  of  state  in  China.  To 
this  board  is,  also,  committed  the  duty 
of  seeing  the  imperial  table  suitably 
supplied.  The  fourth  is  the  board  of 
arms,  and  resembles  our  horse  guards ; 
having  the  charge  of  the  troops,  fort- 
resses, and  arsenals  of  the  kmgdom. 
The  fifth  is  the  board  of  criminal  jus- 
tice ;  their  jurisdiction  extending  to 
all  offences  committed  within  the  kmg- 
dom. And  the  sixth  is,  the  board  of 
works ;  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain 
and  keep  in  repair,  all  the  public  struc- 
tures of  the  empire,  including  canals, 
bridges,  palaces,  together  with  the 
boats,  and  other  shipping  employed  in 
the  imperial  service. 

In  addition  to  these  boards,  there  is 
a  class  of  persons,  denominated  cen- 
sors, whose  duty  it  is  to  reprove  every 
thing  which  they  see  amiss,  either  in 
the  emperor  or  his  advisers.  They 
consist  of  mandarins  of  the  very  high- 
est order ;  and  are  said,  in  Chinese 
phraseology,  to  stand  between  heaven 
and  the  prince,  between  the  prince  and 
the  mandarins,  between  the  mandarins 
and  the  people.  There  are  examples  on 
record,  of  the  honesty  and  the  inte^ty 
with  which,  on  some  critical  occasions, 
they  have  discharged  their  arduous 
trust ;  freely  expostulating  with  the 
sovereign  upon  the  errors  of  his  con^ 
duct,  and  laying  before  him,  with  plain- 
ne8»  and  fidelity,  his  duty,  as  the  father 
of  his  people.  They  have  access,  ex 
officio,  to  all  the  boards ;  and  thev  are 
empowered  to  visit  the  provinces,  either 
in  person,  or  by  deputy.  Any  delin- 
quencies which  they  denounce,  rarely 
escape  severest  animadversion. 

A  despodsm  thus  modified,  by  the 
action  of^bodles  of  learned  ofSLt^aS^^  w^ 
pomted  to  gvv©  ^<a  >a«iX  %Arftfs»  Xa  ^&fc 
emperoTi  upon  tSV  xgaA^xtc^  ^  ^pwv^- 
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ment  which  come  before  him,  cumot 
be  the  capricious  and  the  arbitrarj 
tyranny  which  many  have  supposed. 
On  the  contrary,  these  boards  give  to 
it  much  of  the  character  of  regular 
government.  The  emperor  is  efFeC' 
tually  controlled,  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  ancient  usages  of  the  empire, 
by  a  power  of  influence  and  opinion 
which  cannot  well  be  resisted ;  and 
which  the  people,  also,  have  learned  to 
feel  as  a  great  constitutional  break- 
water, which  for  ever  forbids  the  ap- 
proach of  innovation.  The  conse- 
quences have  been,  for  centuries  upon 
centuries,  (with  inconsiderable  excep- 
tion,) a  parental  monarchy,  and  a  tran- 
quil and  contented  people. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will 
be  manifest,  that  no  government  in  the 
world  possesses  such  a  power  of  making 
a  simultaneous  impression  upon  the 
people  at  large  ;  and  of  uniting  them 
as  one  man  m  favour  of  any  project 
upon  which  it  may  have  resolvea.  The 
whole  body  of  its  lettered  men  are  at 
its  command ;  and  their  duty,  their  in- 
terests, and  their  prejudices  conspire, 
to  render  them  active  in  promoting  the 
most  implicit  obedience  to  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  empire. 

Respecting  the  military  concerns  of 
China,  we  have  not  any  data  upon 
which  we  can  implicitly  rely ;  but  from 
varioiis  accounts  which  have  been 
given,  its  foot  soldiers  would  seem  to 
vary  from  a  million  to  seven  or  eight 
hundred  thousand,  and  its  cavalry  from 
about  the  latter  number,  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand.  Respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  its  troops,  we  have  no  means 
of  forming  an  accurate  judgment ;  as 
they  have  never  yet  been  brought  into 
collision  with  the  disciplined  battalions 
of  modem  Europe.  It  is  suspected, 
that,  from  a  long  disuse  of  war,  they 
have  degenerated  from  the  valour  by 
which  their  ancestors  were  distin- 
g^shed ;  and  that  they  are  far  behind 
the  European  nations  in  the  great  im- 
provements for  accomplishing,  upon  a 
large  scale,  the  destruction  of  their 
fellow-men.  This,  we  have  very  little 
doubt,  is  the  prompting  impulse  to  the 
valorous  enterprise  of  our  goodly 
ministers  ;  who  think,  no  matter  what 
any  other  authority  says  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  battle  is  to  the  strong, 
and  the  race  is  to  the  swif^ — who 
Jrnew  how  to  sing  small  eiioug\[i,  w\i«ii 
RusaisLf   or  when   France,  wca  con- 


cerned; and  when  they  made  ov 
merchantmen  suffer  under  their  arti- 
trary  measures,  in  the  Black  Sea*  or 
on  the  coast  of  Mexico ;  but  who  huej 
that  they  will  be  invincible  and  omm- 
potent  against  the  peace-loving  Chinese! 
And  in  this  they  are  encouraffed,  with 
all  his  might  and  main,  by  Mr.  Peass 
the  Quaker  I  Do  these  men  beliefs 
that  there  is  a  God  in  hearen  ? 

The  people  with  whom  the  recUeii* 
ness  of  our  Government  is  nowphmgi- 
ing  us  into  hostilitiesy  were  poasewsd 
of  all  the  great  inventions  upon  whid 
Europeans  prize  themselves,  loQg  be- 
fore they  were  known  in  Europe.  Tht 
art  of  printing,  g^unpowder^  the  nee 
of  the  compass,  &e  circulation  of  Ae 
blood,  were  known  to  them,  and  ia 
familiar  use,  when  we  were  yet  involved 
in  error  or  in  ignorance  respects^ 
matters  of  such  immense  importaneib 
and  which  have  since  exercised  so  mnek 
influence  over  human  affiurs. 

In  the  manufacture  of  silks,  they 
have  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  cele- 
brated— and  some  of  their  tissnes,  tl 
the  present  day,  still  bear  the  higfaeet 
price  in  the  European  market.  In  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  they  have 
never  been  equalled ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar brilliancy  and  durability  of  the 
colours  which  they  impress  upon  their 
ware,  as  well  as  the  hardness  and  the 
fineness  of  the  ware  itself,  renders  it 
an  article  greatly  admired  even  in  those 
places  where  it  is  most  successfbllj 
rivalled.  Cotton  is  cultivated  to  a  greet 
extent ;  and  they  produce  from  it  the 
nankeen,  the  use  of  which,  for  parpceee 
of  sununer  dress,  was  once  so  general 
amongst  omrselves.  But  it  is  up<m  their 
agriculture  that  they  chiefly  pride 
themselves.  Some  of  the  most  vene- 
rated names  amongst  their  emperor% 
acquired  their  honours  by  the  invoh 
tions  which  led  to  the  construction  of  die 
implements  of  husbandry  which  are 
still  in  use,  and  by  which  they  carry  on 
all  the  important  processes  of  cultiva* 
tion.  The  entire  extent  of  cultivated 
land,  is  stated,  by  Amiot,  to  be,  vevy 
nearly,  Ave  hundred  and  ninety-six 
millions  of  English  acres.  The  ex- 
treme density  of  the  population  renders 
it  important  to  appropriate  the  greatest 
possible  proportion  of  the  soil  to  the 
rearing  of  products  for  the  food  of  man ; 
so  that  Cinina  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  pae- 
Vqx«^  Qo\XQlr^.  The  hog  and  the  dock 
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the  flesh  of  which  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  are  ^Euniliar — if^  indeed, 
that  be  not  too  strong  a  word  to  ex- 
press the  stinted  measure  in  which  they 
are  permitted  to  enjoy  even  such  humble 
luxuries. 

Rice  is  the  staple  commodity  upon 
which  the  crowded  population  of  this 
extensive  country  depend  for  their  sub- 
sistence. It  may  be  described,  in  fact, 
as  the  potato  of  China ;  and  the  veir 
same  deplorable  consequences  which 
follow  a  fiiilure  of  the  potato  crop 
here,  are  there  felt  when  the  rice  crop 
suffers  under  a  blight,  or  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.  The  amaz- 
ing resources  of  the  country  in  inland 
communication,  by  means  of  canals 
and  rivers,  render  the  transit  of  com- 
modities, from  one  part  to  another,  ex- 
tremely easy,  and  thus  reciprocates  the 
interchange  of  manufactured  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  to  a  degree  that  dif- 
fuses over  the  whole  of  the  empire, 
according  to  its  wants,  all  its  acquired 
and  natural  advantages. 

The  mining  wealth  of  China  has  been 
as  yet  but  Uttle  explored ;  at  least, 
Europeans  are  very  little  acquainted 
irith  it.  But  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
▼ery  great,  and  consists  of  iron,  copper, 
tin,  mercury,  gold,  silver,  zinc,  coal; 
and  the  more  precious  metals  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  m  an  abimdance,  which, 
if  suffered  to  flow  out  upon  general 
commerce,  would  very  soon  lower 
their  value  in  the  market  of  the  world. 

That  trading  facilities  exist  to  an  ex- 
tent that  has  hitherto  been  little  thought 
of,  along  the  whole  extent  of  its  eastern 
and  southern  coast,  and  by  means  of 
the  mighty  rivers  which,  in  those  lati- 
tudes, nnd  their  entrance  to  the  ocean, 
is  the  opinion  of  every  competent  judge 
who  has  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject ;  but  the  wisest  men  have 
always  been  most  strongly  impresHed 
with*^  the  absolute  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  good  understanding  with  the 
imperial  government ;  and  rather  seek- 
ing for  such  extension  of  trade  as  might 
be  compatible  with  its  good  pleasure, 
and  its  growing  sense  of  its  own  and 
its  people's  interest ;  than  aiming, 
suddenly,  at  advantages,  which  must, 
at  best,  he  precarious,  and  which  could 
only  be  attained  by  alarming  the  pre- 
judice, and  revolutionizing  the  policy  of 
the  empire. 

But,  if  ever  there  was  a  period  when 
an  extreme  of  caution   should  have 


marked  our  conduct,  it  was  when  the 
free-trade  system  had  begun  to  operate, 
and  the  Chinese  seas  to  be  crowded 
with  eager  and  enterprising  mercantile 
adventurers,  from  every  port  both  of 
America  and  Europe.  It  was,  then, 
morally  certain  that,  unless  a  con- 
trolling power  were  established  some- 
where, similar  to  that  exercised  by  the 
East  India  Company  when  they 
enjoyed  a  monopoly,  offences  must 
come,  by  which  trade  would  be  in- 
terrupted, and  a  profitable  commerce 
interchanged  for  angry  and  vindictive 
recrimination.  And  yet,  that  was  the 
very  time  when  no  precaution  whatever 
was  taken  by  our  government,  to  avert 
those  untoward  events  by  which 
hostile  collisions  might  be  caused ;  and 
during  which,  we  seemed  rather  to 
court  those  provocations  which  might 
lead  to  deeds  of  violence,  than  cultivate 
that  cautious  and  moderate  policy  which 
would  be  the  best  securitv  against  war. 

There  is  one  thing  for  which  the 
Emperor  of  China  has  not  got  the 
credit  which  we  believe  he  deserves ; 
and  that  is,  his  sinceritv  in  desiring  to 
exclude  opium  from  his  dominions* 
because  of  its  depraving  and  contami- 
niting  effects  upon  his  people.  It  is 
true,  the  sycee  (or  native)  silver  had 
begun  to  be  very  largely  exported  for 
the  deleterious  drug,  which  was  feh,  at 
length,  to  be  the  bane  of  China ;  and, 
doubtless,  that  fact  was  not  without  its 
influence  upon  a  government  which 
has  not  as  yet  arrived  at  a  just  notion 
of  national  wealth ;  but  which  still 
retains  the  errors  upon  that  subject 
under  which  we  ourselves  laboured* 
before  the  delusions  of  the  mercantile 
system  were  dissipated  by  the  great 
author  of  "  The  wealth  of  nations." 
But,  nevertheless,  there  is  abundant 
proof,  to  our  minds,  that  that  constituted 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  moving  im- 
pulse which  actuated  the  imperial 
mind,  when  the  final  and  irrevocable 
determination  was  taken  to  put  down 
the  trade  in  opium  at  all  hazards ;  and 
it  is  our  assured  conviction,  that,  in 
coming  to  such  a  resolution,  the  Em- 
peror was  actuated,  paramountly  and 
predominantly,  by  moral  considerations. 

No  cabinet  is  qualified  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  Chinese  government, 
who  trade,  habitually  and  systemati- 
cally,  upon  the  health  and  1\\^  Tc^^cst^t^ 
of  their  own  peo^\e  \  "^Vo  ci\c>a\aXft'OBA 
tax  upon  gin  and  'wYCvSte^  n^SjQsjl  ^^ 
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single  view  to  the  increase  of  the 
revenue ;  and  adjust  it,  with  diabolical 
nicety,  to  the  precise  standard  at  which 
a  maximum  will  be  consimied.  Let  no 
•uch  paganized  christians  presume  to 
judffe  either  of  the  acts  or  the  motives 
of  £ose  who  may  be  called,  compara- 
tively, the  christian  pagans  of  China. 
The  government  there  have  a  real 
solicitude  for  the  moral  and  physical 
well-being  of  the  people.  They  cannot 
behold  with  inference  the  wasting 
and  polluting  influence  of  a  drug  by 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
already  reduced  to  a  condition  worse 
than  that  of  drivelling  idiots  ;  and  if 
they  have  not  made  an  earlier  or  a 
more  resolute  effort,  to  arrest  the  evil 
before  it  arrived  at  its  present  height, 
it  was  only  because  it  had  not,  until 
lately,  made  itself  felt  in  its  entire 
enormity. 

That  China,  as  well  as  England,  has 
her  political  economists,  by  whom  every 
thing  is  considered  merely  as  money^ 
worth,  and  who  have  a  most  sovereign 
contempt  for  all  moral  considerations, 
is,  indeed,  most  true ;  andthememoriaf 
of  Hew  Naetse  is  as  heartless  and 
diabolical  a  document,  as  could  be  con- 
cocted by  any  of  the  contributers  to 
the  Westminster  Review.  But  the 
true  mind  of  tiie  government  may 
better  be  discovered  in  that  of  the 
able  and  honest  councillor  by  whom  he 
was  succeeded,  and  whose  opinion 
finally  prevuled.  The  following  senti- 
ment does  him  honour,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  put  many  amongst  us  to 
shame:— 

*<To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  wide- 
spreading  and  baneful  inflaeoce  of  opium, 
when  regarded  simply,  as  iojarious  to  pro- 
psrty,  is  of  inferior  importance ;  but  when 
regarded  as  hurtful  to  the  people,  it 
demands  most  anxious  consideratioa :  Foa 

nr  THE  FEOPLE  LIES  THE  VEEY  FOUNDA- 
TION OF  THE  EMHEE.  Property,  it  is  true, 
is  that  on  which  the  subsistence  of  the 

Cople  depends ;  yet  a  deficiency  of  it  may 
snpiidied,  and  an  impoverished  people 
improved  j  wher9a»%  it  i$  beyond  th§ power 
^f  any  artificial  meana  to  save  a  people 


Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  oriental 
statesman  should  express  the  conviction 
that  'the  English  have  views  beyond 
those  of  vul^  mercantila  g^ain,  in 
persisting,  with  such  desperate  and 
profligate  tenacity,  to  force  this  drug 
upon  the  Chinese  i>eople;  and  that, 
^^in  thus  introducing  it  into  the 
country,  their  purpose  has  been  to 
weaken  and  enfeeble  the  central  empire" 
He  therefore  advises  the  adoption  of 
vigorous  measures,  by  which  the  aril 
may  be  promptly  repressed  t  audit  was 
in  consequence  of  that  advice,  that  our 
contrabandists,  and  CaptMn  Elliot 
found  themselves  suddenly  in  so  mrnk 
danger,  and  that  the  Chinese  goren^ 
ment  would  be  trifled  with  no  mora. 

But  they  are  a  feeUe  peoploy  and  wt 
shall  soon  be  able  to  terrify  tton  infes 
terms  with  us.  Thus  it  is  that  our 
mercantile  politicians  reason.  Thej 
laugh  at  the  sentimentalism  of  any 
solicitude  respecting  the  health  or  the 
morals  of  the  Chinese ;  and  snule  at 
the  folly  of  anv  scruple  in  disturbiag 
the  peaceful  relations  whidi  have  Sub- 
sisted between  us  and  them  for  so  maay 
generations,  when  any  thing  may  be 
gained  by  breaking  the  peace.  Viaoss 
of  conquest,  which  outvie  the  achieva- 
ments  of  Ghen^  Khan,  already  b^gii 
to  haunt  their  imaginations. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  It  remaim 
to  be  seen  how  far  our  gproonds  of 
quarrel  will  be  regarded  as  legitimaieb 
by  the  other  powers  of  Europe ;  and 
how  far  America  will  be  an  acqoiasdng 
party  to  measures,  by  which  its  rela- 
tions of  profitable  amity  with  tht 
Chinese  must  be  so  ii\jurioii8ly  dis- 
turbed. It  remains,  also,  to  be  tea, 
how  far  the  Chinese  themaelvea  art  the 
contemptible  poltroons  they  ara  re- 
puted to  be;  and  how  fiur  thej  mmj 
not,  in  a  good  cause,  be  aided  by  thi 
accidents  of  war,  in  repellii^  the 
pollution  of  the  opium  deakrs  frMi 
their  shores,  and  vindicating  the ! 
and  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
ancient  empire. 
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▲Dtlpopoprlcttltti  I  or  an  Attempt  to  Llb«r»t« 
and  Ponfy  ChrUtlanlty  from  Popery,  Pollti- 

.  ktrlmllty,  utf  Frtettrnle.  Bt  John  Rofen. 
London:  Slmpktn*  Mftrshall  m  Co. 

Thu  volume  U  the  first  of  three  in- 
tended hy  their  author  to  purify  Chris- 
tianity  n*om  its  present  corruptions* 
It  gravely  parallelizes  Popery,  the 
Churdi  of  England,  and  Weslevan 
Methodism.  It  may  be  briefly,  but 
^ruly  characterized  as  self-sufficient 
Sectarianism,  clothing  bad  theology  in 
barbarous  English. 

Of  the  author,  we  know  nothing. 
From  some  passage  in  his  work,  he 
lApears  to  be  *  man  under  the  influence 
or  personal  religion.  That  such  a 
mii^  oould  produce  such  a  work,  has 
forcibly  remmded  us  of  the  Psalmist*8 
wordsy  "  Lord*  what  is  man  ?'* 

Aa  Aaftlftknl  Examination  Into  th«  Character, 
Vatoe,  and  Jott  appllmtion  of  the  Writingt  of 
llw  durlatiaa  Pathem  daring  the  Ante.Nioene 

I  period.  Beinf  the  Bampton  Lectoret  for  the 
year  1890.    By  W.  D.  Conyheare,  m.a.    Ox. 

"  iwd:  John K  Pu>ker. 

Thb  writers  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
Timea  have  called  forth  a  spirit  of  in- 
qtury  which  cannot  leave  the  Church 
of  Christ  as  it  has  found  it.  Much 
at  we  deplore  the  admixture  of  pemi- 
ckras  error  which  is  in  those  tracts, 
and  what  we  cannot  but  characterize 
as  diluted  statements  of  some  of  the 
best  privil^^  of  the  believer  in  Christ, 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  they  have 
gnven  a  turn  to  the  public  mina  upon 
tne  important  topics  of  sacramental 
grace,  church  ordinances,  government, 
and  discipline,  which  is  calling  forth 
an  exercise  of  mental  energy  upon 
themt  which,  under  the  Divine  bless- 
in^must  result  in  great  good. 

llie  volume  before  us  is  an  example 
of  this.  We  have  read  it  with  un- 
mingled  pleasure,  and  we  hope  proflt 
Its  title  niUy  explains  its  object.  The 
able  author  is  neither  the  panegyrist, 
nor  the  captious  critic  of  the  venerable 
writers  of  Christian  antiquity.  If  he 
exhibits  their  virtues,  he  does  so  with 
the  sober  moderation  of  a  candid  friend; 
if  he  exposes  their  errors,  it  is  with  the 
filial  respect  of  one  who  passes  a  cen- 
sure which  truth  compels  him  to  do 
with  justice,  while  affection  forbids 
him  to  do  it  without  pain. 

He  gives  the  Bible  its  supreme  au- 
thority as  the  sole  standard  of  our 
faithf  while  he  claims  for  the  church 
lier  lanhful  pnrngMtive  as  ^'b  witnea 
Mud  keeper  ofholj  writ* " 


We  regret  that  in  his  examination 
of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  he  has 
omitted  the  consideration  of  the  Shep- 
perd  of  Hennas,  the  Epistle  of  Bama- 
i>a8,  and  some  other  primitive  writings 
on  the  ground  of  their  not  being  the 
genuine  production  of  the  writers  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  As  works, 
which  obtained  very  general  approval 
and  circulation,  they  appear  to  us  to 
have  deserved  a  place  in  his  inquiry  as 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  opinion  in 
the  early  church.  Their  omission  is, 
however,  a  proof  of  the  author's  can* 
dour,  for  a  reference  to  them  would 
have  very  much  confirmed  his  view  of 
the  moderate  authority  which  can  fairly 
be  claimed  for  the  early  Christian 
writers. 

We  heartily  recommend  the  volume 
to  the  perusal,  we  may  add  the  atten- 
tive study  of  our  readers. 

The  Anthorltatlre  Teachlnff  of  the  Chnreh, 
•hewn  to  be  In  Conrormity  with  Scrlptore, 
Analoinr.  and  the  Mural  Constitution  of  Man. 
in  elfht  Sermons  prearhed  hefore  the  Unlrer- 
sity  of  Oxford  In  the  year  1S3S.  at  the  lecture 
founded  by  the  late  Rer.  John  Bampton.  By 
H.  A.  Woodfate.  B.D.  Oxford  :  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  is  another  treatise  whose  subject 
originated  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 
It  is  eridently  the  work  of  a  man, 
whose  riews  are  in  general  accordance 
with  them.  The  author  assumes  that, 
because  the  Bible  was  originally  ad- 
dressed to  persons  already  instructed  in 
the  faith,  it  was  intended  as  an  instru- 
ment to  teach  by,  and  not  a  volume 
from  which  the  entirely  uninstructed 
could  safely  learn  the  mind  and  will  of 
God.  While  we  acknowledge  the 
value  and  excellence  of  many  of  his 
statements,  we  have  seen  no  reason 
from  the  perusal  of  the  author's  work 
to  alter  our  conviction,  that  the  simple 
word  of  God  in  the  hands  of  the  illi- 
terate peasant  is  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  theological  stu- 
dent who  has  learned  to  think  for  him- 
self, may,  however,  derive  much  ad- 
vantage from  a  careful  study  of  this  vo- 
lume. 


The  Modem  Literature  of  France.    By  0 
W.  H.  Reynolds.    London :  Henderson.  1 

This,  without  having  any  right  to  bB 
described  as  a  very  well-written  or 
pleasant  book,  is  a  convenient^  and^ 
with  reference  to  \U'iji«rg«a«a>%'«i«fei^ 
one.    It  IB  ooQTBmiDDd^  «b.  tt««^V\\BK) 
be  formed,  at  ^)ut  wmJX  wgw^^  ^^ 
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time  and  moneyy  a  sufficiently  good  no> 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  French  Cir- 
culating Library.  We  here  have  a 
selection  of  stories,  if  not  from  the  best, 
yet  from  the  most  popular  of  the  French 
writers  since  the  last  revolution,  with 
biographical  notices.  There  is  an  at- 
tempt not  very  successiid  to  connect 
these  writers  together,  as  if,  because 
they  are  contemporaries,  they  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  same  class,  pos- 
sessing their  gifts  in  common,  and  de- 
riving their  inspiration  from  the  three 
days  of  July.  The  three  days  of  July 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  growth  or 
development  of  any  one  of  the  writers 
from  whom  extracts  are  here  given. 
The  Guillotines  of  the  first  French 
Revolution  did  not,  we  believe,  inter- 
fere with  the  sale  of  one  profligate 
French  novel,  nor  has  the  last  re- 
tarded or  created  one  of  the  kind. 
What  the  writers  since  1830,  have  in 
common,  is  the  bad  taste  which  makes 
them  imitators  for  their  daily  bread,  of 
the  anglo- German  horrors  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  and  Maturin,the  last  writers  of  any 
genius  among  us,  that  were  misled  into 
the  spectre-and-grave-yard  style  of 
Romance. 

The  English  Critics  of  a  few  years 
ago  described  the  revolution  of  1830, 
as  produced  by  the  licentious  novels 
and  dramas  of  the  day,  and  now  we 
find  the  revolution  in  its  turn  blamed 
or  praised  for  producing  the  novels. 

We  do  not  think  any  of  the  stories 
have  as  much  merit,  as  the  worst  of 
the  tales  which  every  month  appear  in 
this  Magazine,  and  which  we  should  ne- 
cessarily displace,  were  we  to  make 
room  for  extracts  from  this  book. 
In  the  poetical  translations,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds is  now  and  then  not  unsuccess- 
fiil — better,  however,  in  the  serious 
than  in  the  playful.  La  Martine  is 
pretty  well  translated,  Beranger,  in- 
differently. 

Euclid's  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  with 
Explanatory  .\ppendix,  &c.  By  W.  D.  Coo- 
ley,  A.B. 


Geometrical  Propositions  Demonstrated,   or  a 

to  Euclid.    Beina:  a  Key,  tee,  by 

tbe'  '^tame.    London :   WhitUker  &  Co.    1810. 


Supplement 


Sudid.    Being:  a  Key,  tee,  b] 
Ion :   WhitUker  &  Co.    1810 

While  fashions  change  and  literary 
tastes  vary  round  the  compass,  the 
first  principles  of  mathematics  stand 
immoved — we  might  almost  say  un- 
molested, and  modern  classes  persevere 
in  studying  the  elemental  treatise  of 
the  ancient  Greek. 

Conndering  the  growing  importance 


of  that  study,  and  the  immutability  of 
its  character,  we  have  of^en  felt  sur- 
prised that  so  little  should  have  been 
done  to  give  it  popularity  and  aid  its 
extensive  diffusion. 

Mr.  Cooler  seems  to  have  thought 
with  us ;  and  he  has  produced  an  ^- 
tion  of  £uclid*s  Elements,  which,  for 
brevity,  clearness,  and  discerning  atten- 
tion  to  the  wants  of  learners,  cannot 
be  easily  surpassed.  When  we  add 
that  it  IS  remarkable  for  its  typogra- 
phical neatness,  that  its  form  is  c(m- 
venient  and  price  moderate,  we  M 
justified  in  predicting  for  it  an  exten- 
sive circulation. 

It  resembles  Dr.  Elrington's  ezod- 
lent  edition  of  the  Elements,  in  re- 
jecting Euclid's  syllogistic  method, 
and  in  adopting  conciser  lapgoage; 
but  it  adheres  to  the  Greek  origuul 
in  abstaining  from  the  introduction  of 
corollaries  not  absolutely  neccsssiy  to 
the  series  of  deductions.  All  the 
corollaries  of  £Iring^n*8  Euclid  ate 
to  be  found,  however,  in  the  Appenfix 
to  Mr.  Cooley*s  edition,  which  under- 
graduates will  do  well  to  consult,  ii 
well  as  the  Key,  which  contains  a 
collection  of  deduced  propositioDs  cal- 
culated to  make  the  learner  fanuliar 
with  the  chief  properties  of  geometrical 
figures.  I 

Ttie  PoUsh  Mother— by  B.  Kelly,  Esq.    DaUa, 

We  wish  that  our  space  permitted  us 
to  give  extracts  firom  this  drama,  or  aa 
analysis  of  the  story.    This  is  altogether 
out  of  our  power ;  nor,  indeed,  do  ve 
think  it  quite  fair  to  an  author,  some 
part  of  whose  task  must  be  the  excite- 
ment of  curiosity,  to  betray  his  stase- 
secrets.     The  verse,  though  generalr 
vigorous,  sometimes  wants   ease  aw 
harmony.     Snatches  of  song  are  intro- 
duced with  good  effect  between  the 
acts,  in  a  form  not  unlike  the  ancient 
chorus.     In  Mr.   Kelly*s  work,  thej 
do  not  interrupt  the  action,  but  are  is 
general  so  contrived,  both  with  respect 
to  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  song, 
and  the  subject  to  which  thej  relatei 
as  to  carry  on  the  plot,  and  afford  fit 
preludes  to  the  after  scenes.   We  aug^ 
favourably    of    the    author's     future 
success,  if  he  make  the  drama  hb  seri- 
ous study.     We  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  Polish  Mother  produced  on  the 
stage,   with  proper  scenic  embellialt- 
ments,   which   it  wotild   require ;    it 
would,  we  have  little  doubt,  prore  an 
attractive  and  interestii^  pLay. 
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THE    PRESENT    SESSION. 


THE   IRISH    MUNICIPAL   REFORM,   AND   LORD   STANLEY  S   REGISTRATION   BILLS. 


The  session  progresses  as  it  had 
begun,  with  cautious  sparring  on  the 
part  of  ministers,  together  with  a 
desperate  tenacity  of  office,  and  some- 
what more  of  stern  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition,  to  put  the 
incapablcs  to  their  last  shift,  by  press- 
ing discussions  which  must  cause  them 
grievous  inconvenience,  and  causing 
exposures  by  which  they  must  be 
greatly  di.nconcerted.  But  trouble 
and  confusion  is  the  element  in  which 
such  a  ministry  can  best  live.  In 
ordinary  times,  twenty  occurrences 
and  accidents  which  the  present  mi- 
nistry have  survived,  would  have 
caused  the  overthrow  of  any  other  ad- 
ministration. No  other  ministry  dared 
encounter  tlie  disgraces  of  the  British 
legion  in  Spain.  The  nation  would 
have  been  up  as  one  man  to  drive 
them,  with  ignominy,  from  office.  No 
other  ministry  could  have  hoped  to 
outlive  the  Canadian  rebellion,  which 
was  caused  by  their  incapacity  alone. 
No  other  ministry  could  have  sur- 
vived the  Chartist  insurrection  in 
Wales.  No  other  ministrv  could 
have  survived  the  exposures  of  the 
Noripanby  mal-administration  in  Ire- 
land. No  other  ministry  would  have 
dared  to  adventure  upon  the  infidel 
education  project,  by  which  such  an 
insult  has  been  given  to  the  moral  and 
religious  feeling  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  such  an  outrageous  indignity 
perpetrated  against  the  church.  No 
other  ministry  could  have  had  the 
face  to  meet  the  parliament,  after 
having  so  grossly  mismanaged  affairs 
in  the  South  and  East  of  Europe,  as 
to  have  brought  the  country  to  the 
Vol.  XV. 


very  brink  of  war.  No  other  ministry 
could  have  had  the  brazen  confidence 
to  stand  up  and  defend  their  profli- 
gate negligence  and  gross  mispolicy, 
in  relation  to  our  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese  empire,  by  which  feel- 
ings of  amity,  and  arrangements 
guaranteeing  profitable  intercourse, 
which  had  subsisted  undisturbed  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  have 
been  rudelv  violated ;  and  fierce  and 
bitter  hostility  generated,  which  may 
yet  lead  to  consequences  by  which  our 
existence  as  a  nation  may  be  endan- 
gered. 

And  let  us  look  our  new  condition 
steadily  in  the  face,  and  ask  ourselves, 
why  is  this?  To  us,  the  answer  is 
plain ;  it  arises  from  the  tm*bulent 
ascendancy  of  the  masses^  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  responsible  worth 
and  ability  of  the  country,  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  reform  bill.  By 
that,  the  intellect  of  the  nation  has 
been  addled  and  confused,  so  that 
it  caimot  steadily  see  its  way  through 
the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  sur- 
roimdod.  The  quarrel  of  the  ascend- 
ant faction  is  still  so  keen  with  their 
betters,  who  have  been  for  a  season 
put  down,  that  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  the  interest  of  Old  Eng- 
land, by  which  the  profligate  men  in 
power  might  be  inconvenienced,  is 
regarded  with  suspicion,  if  not  posi- 
tively resented  as  a  rebellious  manifes- 
tation of  Tory  j)redilections.  By  the 
concessions  which  have  already  been 
made,  the  appetite  of  the  masses  has 
been  only  whetted  for  a  larger  indul- 
gence of  democratic  power.      They 
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are  purblind  to  distant  and  future, 
they  are  sharp-sighted  to  immediate 
and  present  consequences.  Their 
eager  desire  for  a  large  personal  share 
in  the  fierce  political  contest  which  is 
going  on  at  home,  renders  them  alto- 
gether insensible  to  those  political 
crimes,  or  errors,  or  mishaps,  which 
have  characterised  our  fbri*ig^  negoci- 
ations ;  and  our  ministers  now  have 
only  to  put  on  the  mask  of  the  dema- 
gogue, when  they  wish  to  disguise  the 
bungler,  or  to  play  the  traitor. 

But,  damaged  as  the  constituency 
of  the  empire  has  been,  by  a  measure 
which  has  thus  thrown  the  whole 
country  into  confusion,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  of  late  years  old  English 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  have  been 
rapidly  resuming  their  ancient  ascen- 
dancy in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  partialities 
of  the  court,  it  is  now  manifest  that 
the  vilest  administration  that  ever  in- 
sulted the  majesty  of  England^  would 
ere  this  have  been  sent  to  iU  own 
place.  The  nation,  in  truth,  are 
heartily  tired  of  them.  Even  the 
most  strenuous  of  their  old  suppoi*ters 
have  been  repeatedly  put  to  shame, 
by  their  blunders  and  their  profligacy, 
and  compelled  to  join  in  a  vote,  by 
which,  upon  particular  occ;isions,  they 
have  been  subjected  to  parliamentary 
condemnation,  although  they  have  not 
as  yet  been  brought  to  agree  in  one, 
by  which  a  general  want  of  confidence 
would  be  declared.  But  in  that  re- 
spect, the  faction  in  the  house,  by 
which  the  ministry  are  supported,  are 
at  issue  with  their  own  con*<tituents. 
as  well  as  with  the  great  Conservative 
party,  by  whom  the  ministry  are  op- 
posed. Otherwise,  why  not  appeal  te 
the  people  ?  If  there  was  the  slightest 
chance  of  strengthening  their  hands 
by  such  an  appeal,  do  our  readers 
suppose  that  it  would  not  bo  made? 
No,  truly.  Ministers  and  their  ad- 
herents are  well  convinced  that  the 
country  is  against  them  ;  that  if  such 
an  appeal  were  made,  the  verdict 
would  be  one  by  which  their  profligacy 
and  their  incapacity  would  be  de- 
clared ;  and  that  thev  could  not  stand 
a  single  hour  against  the  aroused  in- 
dignation of  the  country,  if  such  an 
opportunity  of  testing  their  public  es- 
timation were  aflforded.  They,  there- 
fore, like  other  reptiles,  continue  to 
drag  on  a  crawling  existence  «a  V\i«^ 


may,  depending  upon  the  chapter  of 
accidents  by  which  hitherto  they  have 
been  marvellously  favoured,  and  using 
or  abusing  the  prodigious  extent  of 
patronage  placed  in  their  hands,  in 
order  to  buy  oflT  or  to  mitigate  the 
hostility  and  the  antipathy  of  which 
they  are  conscious — determined  to 
live  as  long  as  the  confidence  of  an 
abused  sovereign  affords  them  a  refuge 
from  the  scorn  of  an  indignant  people; 
and  well  knowing  that  ejection  from 
power  at  the  present,  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  utter  political  annihilation. 

While  ministers  contend,  like  des- 
perate men,  for  an  existence  which  is 
m  jeopardy  every  hour,  the  opposition, 
although  strenuous  and  able,  are  far 
from  pushing  matters  against  them 
with  tlie  vigour  by  which  it  is  desir- 
able they  should  be  assailed.  In  truth, 
there  can  be  no  security  for  England* 
no  protection  either  for  its  interests 
or  its  honour,  until  such  men  cease 
to  preside  in  its  councils.  And  as  it 
was  the  wicked  policy  of  the  fiwt 
reformed  ministry  so  to  a^tate  the 
country  at  home  that  Conservative 
councils  would  not  be  listened  to ;  it 
has  been  thr-ir  wicked  policy  so  to 
embroil  us  in  our  relations  abroad» 
and  so  to  embarrass  us  in  our  financial 
resources,  thnt  the  moyt  intrepid 
Conservative  statesman  must  see,  that 
the  service  of  his  country,  in  a  re- 
sponsible capacity,  is  now  a  service  of 
most  innninent  danger,  and  one  which 
should  be  imdertaken  by  no  one  of  a 
right  mind,  unless  he  felt  prepared 
for  a  degree  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  public  gx>od,  not  to  be 
exceeded  even  dv  the  selfishness  and 
the  recklessness,  which  are  the  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  her  majesty's 
present  advisers. 

England,  with  an  increasing  expen- 
diture, and  a  diminishing  revenue; 
threatened  with  war  in  America; 
threatening  war  in  China ;  her  East 
Indian  possessions  in  a  state  of  peril- 
ous insecurity,  menaced  by  Russuui 
power,  and  undermined  by  Russian 
intrigue ;  what  Conservative  states- 
man could  desire,  from  personal  mo- 
tives, to  make  himself  responsible  for 
the  issue  of  councils  by  which  dxmgers 
and  difficulties  like  these  are  to  be 
averted  ?  And  yet,  if  a  man  be  not 
found,  by  whom  the  perils  of  our  posi- 
tion may  be  boldly  confronted,  all  will 
\j^  Vi^W   \\.  \A  <iup  belief  that  Sir 
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Robert  Peel  is  that  man.  He  has 
maniiWsted  qualities  by  which  we  have 
been  satisfied  that  for  him  is  reserved 
the  proud  distinction  of  securing  the 
honour,  and  restoring  the  fortunes  of 
his  country.  But  in  order  to  tliat,  it 
is  first  necessary  that  that  country 
should  become  duly  sensible  of  the 
demerits  of  those  by  whom  it  has 
been  brought  into  danger ;  and  Sir 
Robert  has,  perhaps,  judged  wisely  in 
leaving  the  people  to  find  out  their 
own  mistake";  to  discover  for  them- 
selves how  far  their  confidence  has 
been  abused ;  to  feel  the  true  position 
in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  the 
base  contrivances  of  the  present  men ; 
before  he  could,  upon  truly  Conser- 
vative principles,  undertake  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  administration. 

And,  already  has  that  response  been 
given.  Already  are  the  people  of 
England  loudly,  and  almost  unani- 
mously prepared  to  second  the  pre- 
mier expectant  in  any  efforts  which 
he  may  be  disposed  to  make,  to  ex- 
clude from  the  royal  presence  and 
.  confidence  the  present  iniquitous  junto 
bv  whom  her  m^esty  has  so  long  been 
abused  and  deluded.  We  repeat  it, 
the  country  is  ripe,  thoroughly  ripe, 
for  any  vigorous  and  determined 
efforts  which  may  be  made  by  the 
opposition  with  that  view.  And  the 
ministers  know  it.  They  know  the 
certain  fate  that  awaits  them,  if  they 
should  be  forced  to  appeal  to  the  pre- 
sent constituencies,  democraticised  as 
they  have  been  by  the  reform  bill ; 
and  they  are  working  heaven  and 
earth  to  damage  them  still  more,  in 
order  that,  in  the  "confusion  worse 
confounded,"  there  may  be  afibrded, 
if  not  some  chance  of  recovering  lost 
authority,  at  least  some  prospect  of 
maintaining  a  precarious  existence. 
Now  here  it  is  wherein  we  desiderate 
some  little  want  of  vigour  on  the  part 
of  the  Conservatives,  who  should 
assuredly  exhibit  the  same  degree  of 
alacrity  and  boldness  in  the  exposure 
of  these  profiigate  and  pernicious 
schemes,  as  their  adversaries  duplay 
in  the  concoction  and  the  prosecution  of 
them.  But  all»  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
yet  be  done.  Even  without  any  strong 
manifestation  of  impatience  or  of  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion, the  nation  at  large  is  becoming 
alarmed.  The  trading  and  mercantile 
interest  bc^n  to  feel    that  general 


sense    of    insecurity  which    is    the 
sure    forerunner    or    difficulties    and 
dangers,  and  to  desire  a  change  of 
rulers,  by  which  the  pre-existing  sta- 
bility may  be  restored.      The  agri- 
cultural interest  are  fully  alive  to  the 
perils  which  beset  them,  if  the  corn 
laws  should  be  repealed — a  measure 
for  which  ministers  in   their  folly  or 
recklessness  are  fully  prepared,  if  by 
carrying    it    an    additional    quarter's 
salary  could  be  secured.     Thru,  there- 
fore, cannot  wish  them  well.      The 
friends  of  true  religion,  the  friends  of 
the   church,  indeed  it  may  be  said, 
the  orthodox  Christians  of  every  de- 
nomination, all  professors  of  Christi- 
anity,  except  Papists  and   Socinians, 
and  those  whose  sectarian  differences 
partake  more    of  a  political  than  a 
religious    character,  and  who   desire 
the  downfall  of  the  church  much  more 
than  they  love  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel, are  unanimous  m  reprobating  the 
infidel  education  scheme,  by  which  our 
present  rulers  have  acquired  so  much 
infamous  notoriety,  and  are  well  pre- 
pared to  second  any  efforts  by  which 
they  and  their  pestilent  project  may 
be   extinguished.       It  is  needless  to 
speak  of  the  gentry  and  the  educated 
classes,  as  from  them  the  wretched  in- 
oapables  never  received  any  quarter. 
They  were  odious  fi'om  the  l)eginning, 
as    unprincipled   charlatans,  to  every 
man  who   had  a  capacity  for  public 
afiairs,    or   who   could   judge  aright 
respecting  the    fitness  of  those   who 
aspired  to  the  chief  places  in  adminis- 
tration.    Where,  then,  are  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  present  ministry 
to  be  found  ?     They  are  to  be  found 
almost  alone,  amongst  the  disaffected, 
the  irreligious,  and  the  profiigate  of 
every  denomination,  who  cordially  lend 
them  their  assistance  to  continue  a  state 
of  thuigs,  by  which  Popery  has  been 
made  to  flourish  at  home  and  abroad, 
by  which  Socialism  has  been  encouraged 
to  raise  its  head,  and  to  diffuse  itself 
far  and  widely   in  England,   and  by 
which    ribandi.sm,  in    return   for    its 
important  services,  has  been  indulged 
with   a    legal    impunity    in    Ireland. 
Such  are  the  allies  of  her   miyesty's 
present  advisers.     Such  are  the  body 
guards,  relying  upon  whose  assistance, 
they  take  the  field,  resolved  to  main- 
tain their  own  existence,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  lending  lVi«Utt«Vi«^  V^  \^<^^^^^\» 
projects  o£  thcvt  '^to^i^'dXA  uoag'^fisX-^ 
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ers.*  For  this,  the  monarchy  is  to  be 
undermined ;  for  this,  the  church  is  to 
be  subverted  ;  for  this,  the  agricultural 
interest  is  to  be  sacrificed ;  for  this, 
our  trade,  our  colonies,  our  commerce, 
our  foreign  dependencies,  are  all  to  be 
endangered  ;  for  this,  we  are  to  be 
involved  in  a  war  which  may  arouse  the 
slumbering  jealousy  of  our  continental 
rivals,  who  may  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  upon  revolutionary 
England,  the  losses  and  the  discom- 
fiture which  they  incurred,  when  En- 
gland, in  the  possession  of  her  right 
mind,  was  the  inspiring  soul  of  the 
coalition  of  Conservative  Europe. 

But  the  nation,  as  we  have  said,  is 
beginning  to  be  fully  alive  to  its  perils; 
and  the  day  cannot  be  distant,  when 
this  incubus  administration  must  be 
removed.  The  question  has  now  be- 
come only  a  question  of  time.  The 
*'  when"  may  be  somewhat  distant ;  the 
event  itself  is  certain  ;  that  is,  as  cer- 
tain as  is  the  existence  of  England  as 
an  independent  nation,  when  the  peo- 
ple shall  again  be  called  upon  to 
choose  representatives  in  parliament. 
That,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  grant, 
is,  also,  a  question  of  time ;  and  we 
can  easily  conceive  the  conjunction  of 
circumstances  n\  which  ministers  may 
anticipate  their  own,  by  precipitating 
the  destruction  of  the  country. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  are  not  quite 
prepared  to  acquit  the  opposition  al- 
together of  a  degree  of  forbearance 
which  should  be  blamed.  That  it  were 
right  to  suffer  the  people  to  awaken  of 
themselves,  to  a  sense  of  the  disgrace 
and  the  ruin  which  impends,  and  which 
assuredly  must  descend  upon  them,  if 
the  Whig-radical  cabinet  be  suffered 
much  longer  to  play  their  fantastic 
tricks  before  them,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe.  But,  being  once  awakened 
to  them,  their  eyes  being  fully  opened 
to  the  manifold  delintjuencies  of  their 
rulers,  nothing  should  be  left  undone  by 
those  who  truly  have  the  good  of  their 
country  at  heart,  to  deepen  and  to 
strengthen  such  salutary  convictions ; — 
and  in  this  respect,  we  arc  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  opposition  have  fully  done 
their  duty.  However,  they  are  mending 
their  hand  ;  and  if  they  improve  but  a 
very  little  upon  the  course  resolved  on 


during  the  present  session,  the  next 
will  see  an  end  of  our  perils,  as  fmr  as 
a  termination  of  them  may  be  effected 
by  the  removal  from  power  of  their 
guilty  authors. 

The  Irish  municipal  corporation 
bill  is  now  before  the  lords  ;  and  the 
position  of  the  Conservative  party  with 
respect  to  it,  has  been  the  result  of  a 
grave  miscalculation,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  which  is  very  much  to  be  deplored. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  shortly 
before  the  last  dissolution,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  gave  what  has  been 
considered  a  pledge,  by  which  he  bound 
his  party,  that  if  a  tithe  bill  and  a  poor 
law  bill  were  passed  by  the  commons, 
he  and  his  friends  in  the  upper  house 
would  no  longer  throw  any  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  passing  a  bill  in  favour  of 
municipal  corporations.  He  confessed 
that  his  opinion  still  remained  in  fa- 
vour of  abolition,  rather  than  of  reoon- 
struction ;  but  that,  so  desirable  did 
the  measures  alluded  to  seem,  he  woold 
sink  the  opposition  to  the  one,  provi- 
ded the  government  consented  to  the 
passing  of  the  others. 

This  declaration,  it  is  to  be  noted* 
was  made  at  a  time  when  the  opposi- 
tion apprehended,  and  ministers  con- 
fidently anticipated  a  triumphant  ma- 
jority in  the  ensuing  parliament ;  and 
is  only,  therefore,  to  be  faulted,  inas- 
much as  it  presumed  that  ministers 
would,  in  such  a  case,  be  disposed  to 
pay  any  respect  to  such  a  declaration. 
If  they  were  strengthened,  as  they  ex- 
pected to  be,  they  would  have  bad  a 
power  of  compellmg  the  house  of  lords 
to  come  into  any  measures  which  they 
might  propose.  The  threat  which 
effected  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill, 
might,  with  like  effect,  be  resorted  to 
again  ;  and  municipal  corporations  be 
established,  without  either  of  those 
correcting  measures  by  which,  in  the 
Duke's  apprehension,  some  compensa- 
tion for  their  evils  might  be  afforded. 
It  was  therefore  a  declaration  by  which 
he  himself  and  his  party  alone  were  to 
be  bound.  If  the  returns  to  the  new 
parliament  were  favourable  to  the  Con- 
servatives, they  were  bound  to  adhere 
to  the  terms  of  the  engagement  which 
had  been  volunteere<l  on  their  behalf. 
If  the  returns  were  favoural>le  to  the 


*  *<  In  tanta  tamque  currupta  civitate,  Catilina  (id  quod  facillumum  crat)  omniua 
/?a^i(ioruni  atquo  faciuorum  dtcxxm  %q,  \.^m<\M«A  stipatorum,  catervas  hab«baL"— 
SaHtist. 
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ministers)  there  was  no  reason  what- 
ever that  they  should  feel  themselves 
bound  by  an  offer  made  by  their  ad- 
versaries, and  to  which  there  was  no 
producible  evidence  that  they  had 
ever  formally  acceded. 

We  therefore  fault  the  prudence  of 
such  a  pledge,  given,  under  such  cir- 
cumstxincesy  to  men,  who  never  felt 
themselves  fettered  by  any  pledge,  nor 
observed  any  terms  of  any  agreement 
which  they  ever  made,  longer  than 
suited  their  own  convenience. 

Well ;  the  new  parliament  was 
called  together,  and  it  was  then  found 
that  the  Whig-radicals  had  miscalcu- 
lated their  political  prospects.  So  far 
from  being  able  to  over-bear  their  ad- 
versaries by  a  triumphant  maiority, 
they  sorely  felt,  that  with  difficulty 
could  they  maintain  their  own  ground. 
They  were,  in  fact,  rendered  paralytic 
for  all  purposes  of  extensive  evil. 
The  trudi  is,  the  Protestant  feeling  of 
the  empire  had  been  aroused,  and  the 
mere  worldly  politicians  of  every  party 
were  surprised  and  confounded.  The 
Whig-radicals  stood  aghast.  They 
felt  that  the  prey  had  been  snatched 
from  their  teeth.  And  the  Conserva-. 
live  leaders,  who  dreaded  the  excite- 
ment of  thg  public  by  religious  topics, 
were  perfectly  astonished  at  the  mar- 
vellous change  which  took  place  in 
their  condition, 

**  M irantnr  que  novas  frondet,  et  son  sua  foma/* 

and  felt  that  they  might  take  an  atti- 
tude of  bold  defiance  against  their 
insulting  and  clamorous  enemies. 

They  had  now  to  deal  with  a  despe- 
rate, an  unprincipled,  but  a  lock-jaw- 
ed admioistration.  They  were  but 
little  incommoded  by  the  pressure  from 
without.  The  working  of  the  English 
Municipal  Reform  Bill  had  begun  to 
undeceive  numbers  by  whom  before  it 
had  been  eagerly  desired,  and  who 
would  have  been  ready  to  contend  for 
it  even  to  the  uttermost.  Chartism  be- 
g^to  raise  its  head,  and  manifest  those 
ulterior  designs,  by  which  the  whole 
frame-work  of  societv  must  be  dislo- 
cated ;  and  if  any  thing  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  conversion  of  every  honest 
reformer  who  had  been  deluded  by  the 
bait  of  municipal  privileges,  it  was  ac- 
complished by  the  insurrection  in 
Wales,  in  which  Frost,  (Lord  John 
Russell's   pet   magistrate,)    and    his 


wretched  accomplices,  became  so  un- 
happily notorious. 

In  truth,  the  tide  began  to  ebb, 
rapidly,  from  the  advocates  of  revo- 
lutionary change,  and  a  current  of  en- 
lightened public  opinion  to  set  in  favour 
of  the  sounder  views  of  the  more 
honest  men  by  whom  they  had  been 
resisted.  What  then,  remained,  in 
order  to  escape  the  political  evils  which 
were  threatened  by  the  people  when  they 
were  madf  Nothing  but  simply  to 
wait  upon  their  judgment  when  they 
became  sober.  And  that  they  were 
becoming  more  and  more  every  day. 
The  noisy  demagogies  now  b^^  to 
feel  that  there  was  but  little  hope  of 
exciting  the  masses  by  any  of  the  cus- 
tomary topics  by  which  they  had  been 
previously  inflamed.  Ireland,  all  men 
now  began  to  see,  wanted  peace.  It 
was  not  by  communicating  to  it  a  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  by  conferring  upon  a 
rabble  popish  populace,  extensive  de- 
mocratic privil^^s,  that  it  was  now  to 
be  restored  to  tranquillity  and  content- 
ment. Sober  Englishmen  could  scarcely 
be  brought  to  believe  that  that  which 
had  been  found  in  practice  a  curse  in 
the  one  coimtry,  could  prove  a  blessing 
in  the  other.  They,  therefore,  were 
not  to  be  deluded  by  the  parrot  cry  of 
**  justice  to  Ireland."  Nor  were  the 
thinking  people  of  this  country 
without  a  quick  discernment  of  the 
evils  which  must  ensue  if  the  proposed 
measures  for  municipal  enfranchise- 
ment were  adopted.  Petition  after 
petition  foimd  its  way  to  the  imperial 
parliament,  deprecating  any  such  un- 
welcome boon.  It  is  true,  the  nimble 
fingered  gentry  were  all  agog  at  the 
prospect  of  the  sudden  revolution  in 
their  condition  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  power  that  would  be 
conferred  upon  them,  of  making  free 
with  the  property  of  their  superidrs. 
But  we  scarcely  exaggerate  the  real 
state  of  the  case  when  we  say,  that  the 
advocates  for,  and  those  against  muni- 
cipal corporations  in  Ireland,  might  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  first 
consisting  of  those  who  were  desirous 
of  picking  pockets,  and  the  second,  of 
those  who  had  pockets  to  be  picked. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  what 
consisted  the  hopes  of  the  revolution- 
ary party.  Th^  were  confined,  solely^ 
to  the  supposed  pledge  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington— Sk  pled:^^  xi«h^t  ^^«ql  ydl 
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the  sense  in  which  the  faction  are  now 
pleased  to  construe  it,  and  coupled 
with  conditions  which  have  never  been 
fulfilled  1  A  pledge,  which,  had 
they  been  enabled  to  take  their  former 
rampant  attitude,  they  would  have 
demised,  which  they  never  would  have 
suffered  to  operate  as  a  restraint  upon 
themselves,  which  oould  no  more  have 
muazled  them  than  a  tiger  could  be 
muazled  by  a  woollen  thread,  was  now 
regarded  with  delighti  as  binding  the 
noble  Duke  to  eonoessions  from  which 
he  could  not  recede ;  but,  by  granting 
which,  as  matters  at  present  stand,  we 
boldly  sav  he  would  he  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  engagement. 

Such  is  the  position  in  which  the 
Duke  and  his  party  are  at  present 
placed.  How  should  they  act  ?  That 
is  the  question.  We  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  their  conduct  should  be 
regulated  solely  with  reference  to  the 
good  of  the  country.  But,  we  are 
told,  that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  will 
cause  a  collision  with  the  other  house. 
We  dread  it  not.  Is  the  House  of 
Commons,  now,  when  the  country  is 
against  it,  to  be  r^arded  in  the  same 
light  as  it  was  before,  when  the  coun- 
try was  supposed  to  be  in  its  favour  ? 
Is  the  House  of  Commons,  when  a 
bankrupt  in  public  confidence,  to  be 
regarded,  in  its  bullying  demonstra- 
tions, with  the  same  deference  which 
it  might  inspire,  when  it  could  draw 
to  any  amount  upon  public  credulity? 
Would  the  illustrious  Duke  act  so  in 
the  affairs  of  war  ?  Would  he  give  to 
a  retreating  enemy  the  same  terms 
which  miifht  well  have  been  proposed 
when  he  himself  was  under  the  neoes* 
sitv  of  retreating  ? 

The  true  mode  of  judging  how  far 
it  is  wise  in  the  politician  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is,  by  asking  whe- 
ther the  question  at  issue  is  one  upon 
which  they  oould  advantageously  dis- 
solve. Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  one,  by  agi- 
tating which  they  could  increase  their 
numbers  upon  an  appeal  to  the  people  ? 
If  this  question  must  be  answered 
aftirmatively,  we  can  recognise  the 
wisdom  of  anticipating  such  an  appeali 
by  such  concessions  as  may  prevent  it. 
lUit  if  it  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  why,  pray,  should  the  turbu- 
lent impatience  of  stranded  democracy 
be  suffered  to  ^^  fright  the  lords  irom 


their  projariety  ?*•  What  h«vo  thej, 
in  such  a  case,  to  do,  but  to  atand  ij 
their  principles  with  unflinching  reso- 
lution, and  suffer  the  unruly  waves  of 
then*  uproarious  adverfaries  to  break 
in  harmless  foam  around  them  ?  Then 
men  have  done  their  worst.  Tbey 
are  no  longer  backed  by  publio  sup- 
port. The  country  is  against  them. 
And  why  should  the  peerage  of  £i^ 
land,  who  are  now  the  depoutaries  of 
the  national  confidences  be  any  loiter 
intimidated  by  their  thraatsi  and  not 
rather  take  an  attitude  of  prood  de- 
fiance, and  hurl  back  upon  them  the 
insolence  by  which  they  have  been 
assailed. 

We  repeat  it,  the  empire  hai  been 
long  tired  of  agitation.  Popnlar  foUisa 
have  run  their  course.  The  dema- 
gogues, who  trade  upon  public  diatiBw 
bance,have  long  felt  the  ground  sliuiii^ 
from  under  them,  until  at  lengthy  evoa 
with  the  aid  of  the  oourt,  they  havf 
scarcely  whereon  to  atand.  They  can 
no  longer  utter  their  demands  with  a 
pistol  at  our  throats ;  and  they  are 
not,  surely,  suoh  ol^ects  either  of  re- 
spect, or  of  compaasioa,  as  that  we 
should  give  them  voluntarily  what  Umj 
have  lost  the  power  of  extorting ;  and 
thus  make  our  own  mistaken  generosity 
as  fatal  as  theu*  violence  to  the  beet 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  noble  Duke  fully  acknowledges^ 
that  not  only  is  there,  now,  no  "  pres- 
sure from  without,"  to  compel  the 
passing  of  this  bill,  bnt  that  in  Ireland 
a  verv  strong  feeling  has  been  mani- 
fested against  it.  Petitions  have  been 
poured  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  either  against  the  hill  genermUy, 
or  against  one  or  more  of  its  more 
offensive  provisions,  from  Galway, 
Clonmel,  Waterfor<C  Kilkenny,  Lon- 
donderry, Cashel,  Limerick,  Belikst, 
and  Cork ;  and  from  the  parishes  of  St 
Mary's,  St.  Michael's,  St.  Bridget's, 
and  St.  John's ;  and  from  the  guilds 
and  companies,  in  general,  of  the  City 
of  Dublin.  Does  tkis  look  as  if  it  was 
regarded  as  a  blessing  ?  Does  it  not 
rather  evince  the  conviction  that  it  will 
be  felt  as  a  grievous  infliction  upon 
Ireland  ? 

But  there  were  three  other  measures 
upon  the  bona  fide  |>aBsing  of  which, 
it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  those 
who  contend  for  the  pledge,  that 
the   noble   Duke   made   his 
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to  the  pasnng  of  an  Irish  municipal 
reform  bill  contingent  A  tithe 
bill  has  been  carried,  by  which  the 
clergy  have  lost  one-fourth  of  their  ' 
mcome,  and  are  considered  very  for- 
tvmate  to  have  secured,  at  such  an 
expense,  some  respite  from  that  agita- 
tion by  which,  for  previous  years,  they 
had  been  made  to  suffer,  and  which  had 
reduced  them  to  the  direst  distress. 
Whether  the  remedy  applied  to  such 
a  state  of  things  was,  or  was  not,  the 
proper  one,  we  will  not  now  stop 
to  enquire.  The  condition  of  a  country 
must  be  melancholy  in  the  extreme, 
when  a  black  mail  is  the  onl^  specific 
by  which  any  class  of  its  subjects  can 
be  protected  against  most  iniquitous 
spoliation.  But  the  measure  has 
passed.  The  church,  although  im- 
poverished, is  at  present,  comparatively, 
at  peaee.  And  the  clergy  have  uttered 
no  complaining  voice  at  the  act  by 
which  they  have  been  defrauded. 
*<  They  have  taken  patiently  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods.*'  Is  it  for  this  the 
country  should  be  cursed  by  all  the 
fkction  and  all  the  virulence  which 
must  be  the  certiun  consequence  of  in- 
flicting upon  it  popish  and  radical  mu- 
niciptJ  corporations  ? 

There  was  another  measure,  a  poor- 
law,  by  the  passing  of  which  it  was 
supposed  that  a  safe  municipal  fran- 
chise might  be  obtained — how  has  that 
been  found  to  work  ?  We  shall  see. 
The  noble  Duke  thus  expresses  himself, 
in  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the 
4th  ult,  and  in  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  signify  his  assent  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  municipal 
reform  bill:  *'  It  was  thought  desir- 
able, both  in  this  and  the  other  hou^e, 
that  a  mode  should  be  adopted  of  fixing 
the  qualifications  of  the  burgesses  who 
were  to  elect  the  municipal  bodies, 
which  should  be  independent  of  the 
qualificatiou  by  oath.  He  was  afriiid 
tnat  it  harl  been  found  that  the  qualifi- 
cation by  oath  could  not  be  depended 
upon  in  that  part  of  the  empire  ;  and 
therefore,  though  he  had  given  his 
assent  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  forming  new  corporations,  he  never 
agreed  to  the  details  of  any  measure 
until  he  perceived,  bv  the  establishment 
of  a  poor-law  in  Ireland,  the  existence 
of  some  system  accordim;  to  which  the 
claimants  to  vote  in  mimicipal  elections 
might  be  clearly  made  out.     But  what 


had  happened  since  the  Irish  poor-law 
had  passed  ?  It  had  not  been  fairly 
carried  into  execution.  The  boards  of 
guardians,  under  whom  the  poor-law 
bill  was  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
had  nut  been  fairly  elected.  The  poor- 
law  commissioners  had  not  performed 
their  duty  upon  that  point,  and  the 
government  had  not  ooliged  them  so 
to  do.  The  qualification  depended  on 
the  valuation  of  property  ;  and  that, 
again,  depended  on  the  honesty,  Intel- 
ligence,  and  fair  dealing  of  the  valuator. 
Let  them  have  an  enquiry  into  the 
mode  by  which  the  valuators  had  been 
named,  and  it  would  be  found  that  the 
law  had  not  been  property  earned  into 
execution^   purposely   to   avoio   the 

NECESSITY  or  FIXING  FAIRLY  THE  QUA- 
LIFICATION OF  THE  VOTERS  FOR  MUNI- 
CIPAL corporations.  There  ought  to 
be  some  examination  into  this  subject ; 
and  the  present  bill  ought  not  to  be 
passed,  until  some  parliamentary  enact- 
ment was  adopted,  guaranteeing  that 
the  law  would  be  fairly  carried  into 
execution,  and  that  the  qualification  of 
voters  would  not  be  mere  waste  paper." 
This  is  all  as  it  should  be.  The 
noble  Duke  has  descended  with  an 
eagle  pounce  upon  the  miscreancy  by 
which  his  protective  enactment  was 
sought  to  be  evaded.  The  evidence 
by  which  the  above  statement  is  sus- 
tained, must  be  familiar  to  all  our 
readers  ;  and  if  an  enquiry,  such  as 
the  Duke  suggests,  should  be  granted, 
it  will  appear  with  a  force  and  a  ful- 
ness that  will  perfectly  astonish  the 
empire.  At  first  it  did  seem  as  if  the 
rating  under  the  poor  law  bill  must, 
necessarily,  furnish  a  constituency, 
whose  stake  in  the  country  must  go  far 
to  render  them  safe  and  constitutional 
electors ;  men  who  would  be  above 
seduction  or  intimitlation ;  and  who 
would  feel  more  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  than  in  the  pro- 
secution of  party  ends.  And,  accord- 
ingly, O'Connell  was  at  first  alarmed 
at  his  prospects,  and  earnestly  depre- 
cated the  passing  of  any  bill,  the  work- 
ing of  which  would  be  m  the  hands  of 
really  substantial  and  independent 
electors.     But  it  was  soon  discovered, 

(and  the  public  are  indebted  to  Pro- 
essor  Butt  for  proclaiming  it  trumpet 
tonguedj  that  the  gross  sum  to  be 
levied  upon  any  given  district  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  mode  in  which 
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the  houses  might  be  rated ;  and  there- 
fore,   that    certain  houses   might   be 
a&sessed  ns  being  of  the  value  of  ten 
pounds,  without  rendering  the  posses- 
sors of  them  liable  to  the  poor  law  tax; 
provided  other  houses   were   rated  in 
the  same  proportion  above  their  real 
value.     If  the  sum  to  be  raised  was  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  district  con- 
tained one  thousand  houses,  all  rated 
at  jGIO,  the  tax  would  bo  equally  levied 
from  all ;  but  if  one  half  of  them  were 
rated  at  twenty  or   thirty  pounds  in 
value,  and  the  other  half  at  jCIO,  it  is 
clear,  that  whiUs  the  rating  conferred 
the  municipal  franchise,  it  di<l  not  in- 
flict  the   municipal    tax.       Why   the 
comitia  conturiata   of  Numa  Pompi- 
lius   was   not   more   admirable    as    a 
contrivance  by  which  democracy  was 
crippled  in  early   Rome,  than  is  this 
expedient  of  fictitious   valuation,  for 
producing    a     diametrically    opposite 
etfcct,   and  ren<lcring  a  beLrj!:arly  or 
insolvent  rabble  the  lords  and  masters 
of  the  propertied  classes  of  this  country. 
But  the  cheat  has  been  <lctected.     The 
Uuke  has  taken  it  in  hand  ;  and  if  it 
plejiscs  God  to  spare  him  life,  either 
O'Conneirs  tools  must  cease  to  insult 
common  sense,  and  to  outrage  conunon 
honestv,  or  he  himself  shall  never  have 
municipal  corporations. 

There  was  another  trick  attempted 
in  higher  quarters,  having  the  defeat 
of  the  Duke's  arrangement  for  pro- 
curing a  sound  numieipal  constituency, 
equally  for  its  object.  Let  us  hear  the 
description  of  it  which  he  has  given 
himself. 

*<  An  nmcndment  bad  been  made  on  the 
Irish  poor  Law  Act,  of  wbitb  he  conceived 
he  bad  some  rigbt  to  complain.  He  bud 
stated  that  be  bad  no  objection  to  an 
amendnieut  consistent  with  tbe  principles 
of  tbe  act;  but,  wben  be  bad  gone  out  of 
town  on  public  businexi*,  and  wben  it  was 
known  he  could  not  attend  in  their  Lord- 
ships' bouse,  this  amendment,  which  aU 
ierrdj  fundamentally ^  the  bill  of  the  pre- 
ceding session  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
guardians,  wa:»  proposed  and  adopted,  on  tbe 
third  reading  ot  tbe  bill,  and  without  notice 
to  any  one.  Tbe  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown  had  been  taken  on  tbe  point, 
and  he  had  read  that  opinion  since  tbe 
subject  was  last  discussed.  He  would  not 
give  one  pin  fur  thtir  opinion,  .  It  did  not 
apply  to  the  subject  in  any  one  respect. 
What  it  said  was  this ; — th^  tUcoperutioa 


of  the  35th  clause  of  the  bQl  of  the  for- 
mer year  was  not  at  all  affected  in  in 
relation  with  the  32Dd  clause;  bet  tbt 
amended  clause  in  the  new  bill,  vhick 
enabled  persons  to  rote  for  inurdiaos  of 
tbe  poor  without  paying  their  rates,  re- 
maiucd,  and  was  not  affected  by  tbe  S5tli 
clause  of  the  former  bilL     In  eealitt, 

TIIEaEFORE,     A    TRICK    WA8    PLAYED    ON 

THAT  HOUSE;  and  so  the  bill  remained  to 
this  moment  on  tbe  statute  bcwk.** 

The  noble  Duke  added,  that  he 
hoped  the  Lords  would  agree  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  before  them, 

«  But  that  it  n'as  impossible  thej  should 
pass  it  through  committee,  without  know- 
ing with  accuracy  how  tbe  whole  a&ir 
btood  with  respect  to  the  election  of  go&r- 
diiiiis,  and  the  due  execution  of  the  lawia 
Ireland ; — because,  if  that  law  wcs  »ei 
carried  stricily  into  efftcl,  ihcir  hrdtkift 
would  be  placed  precisely  in  the  same  sifii- 
ation  as  when  the  bill  was  introduced,  faer 
years  ago ;  \,  e  .without  any  MEascae  op 

QUALiriCATION  FOR  BURGESSES,  OR  AVY 
MOUK  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  QUALVICA- 
TION,  aUT  THAT  WHICH  HE  EARNESTLY 
KKCOMMENDED  NO  MAN  TO  TRUST  TO— 
THE  OATU  OF  THE  FAUTY  HIMSELF.** 

Such  are  the  noble  Duke*s  words ; 
such  is  his  expressed  determiiiation. 
Wc  confess  it  cheers  us.  There  will 
be  no  ha^te,  at  least,  in  passing  this 
fatal  measure;  and  the  more  it  is 
examined  and  sifted,  the  more  it  will 
be  found  unsuitable  to  the  real  wadts 
and  wishes  of  Ireland. 

It  is  not,  moreover,  to  be  passed,  until 
full  security  has  been  given  that  all  the 
provi;>ions  by  which  the  Duke  intended 
it  should  be  limited  and  regulated, 
shall  be  fully  and  fairly  carried  into 
effect.  Even  >^  ith  these  securities,  it 
will  still  be  a  mischievous  measure, 
but  so  much  less  so  than  without  tliem, 
that  wc  doubt  whether  O'Connell  would 
receive  it.  At  all  events,  let  it  be  fully 
discussed;  let  Ireland  every  where 
protest  against  it ;  let  representations 
go  forth,  by  which  the  House  of  Lords 
may  be  fully  persuaded,  that  the  peace- 
ful and  loyal  and  intelligent  inhabitants 
of  this  country  deprecate  those  normal 
schools  of  agitation,which  are  altogether 
unnecessary  for  any  useful  purposes, 
and  would,  assuredly,  be  converted  to 
evil.  Let  it  be  known,  that  it  is  their 
fixed  i>ersua8ion,  that  they  are  desired, 
not  for  the  objects  which  are  professed 
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and  for  which  they  are  wholly  un- 
necessary, but  for  very  different  objects, 
which  the  legislature,  so  far  from 
facilitating,  should  discourage  by  all 
means  in  their  power.  they  are 
desired,  because  they  would  operate  as 
a  lever  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
church.  They  are  desired,  because 
they  would  materially  contribute  to  the 
repeal  of  the  union.  They  are  desired, 
because  they  would  afford  foul-mouthed 
agitators  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
their  railing  accusations  against  the 
gentry  of  the  land.  They  are  de- 
sired, because  by  their  means  the  mo- 
narchical principle  would  be  brought 
into  disrepute.  They  are  desired,  be- 
cause, by  their  means,  the  people  would 
be  inoculated  with  a  passion  for  re- 
publican institutions.  These  are  the 
objects,  latent  in  the  minds  of  the 
demagogues,  when  they  raise  a  clamour 
for  municipal  corporations  ;  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  House  of  Lords,  (who^ 
if  they  pass  this  measure,  will  pass  it 
against  their  own  convictions,  and  as  a 
concession  to  public  feelings)  to  let 
them  know,  distinctly,  how  it  is  viewed 
by  all  in  this  country,  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  respect,  and  that,  in 
reality,  so  far  from  being  regarded 
as  a  boon,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  one 
of  the  heaviest  curses  ever  inflicted 
npon  Ireland. 

The  great  objection  to  corporations 
as  they  stand  at  present  is,  that  they 
are  exclusively  Protestant ;  not  that 
the  law  declares  Roman  Catholics  in- 
eligible, as  common  councilmen  or 
aldermen,  but  that,  in  practice,  they 
have  not  been  elected.  Now  this,  as 
a  mere  fact,  is  despicable,  when  urged 
as  a  reason  for  the  abolition  of  these 
ancient  institutions.  Let  it  be  shown 
that  it  militates  against  the  ends  of 
their  being ;  that  it  causes  them 
to  perpetrate  injustice;  that  it  has 
enabled  them  to  effectuate  fraud ;  or 
disabled  them  from  affording  prompt 
assistance  to  the  government,  in  cases 
of  invasion,  or  rebellion,  or  insurrec- 
tion, and  we  will  listen  to  it.  Such 
would  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  reason- 
ing upon  the  subject,  and  one  which 
would  be  entitled  to  every  considera- 
tion. But,  to  say  that  they  should  be 
abolished,  merely  because  they  have 
been  Protestant  in  their  origin,  and  are 


still  Protestant  in  their  principles  and 
practice  ;  that  would  be  to  maJce  Pro- 
testantism, in  itself,  an  offence,  such  as 
should  subject  its  professors  to  penalty 
and  disqualification. 

Was  the  Protestantism  of  the  Dublin 
Corporation,  we  ask,  an  offence  in 
1798,  when  it  grappled  with  rampant 
treason  ;  or,  in  1803,  when  it  trampled 
down  an  insurrection  which  took  go- 
vernment completely  by  surprise,  and 
"  whose  unsounded  depths"*  will  still 
furnish  a  topic  for  the  future  historian. 
"  Alone  1  did  it,"  well  might  the  old 
corporation  say ;  "  was  there  any  ob- 
jection to  my  Protestantism  then?" 
Why,  my  Lord  Duke,  if  you  can  be 
induced  to  consent  to  a  measure  like 
this,  we  must  say  that  you  are  forget- 
ful of  the  past,  and  you  see  but  dimly 
into  the  future.  Give  to  O'Connell 
and  the  priests  Popish  and  Radical 
corporations,  and  what  will  be  wanting 
to  complete  the  machinery  for  repeal 
agitation,  through  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  land  ?  And  that  once 
set  agoing,  what  is  to  stop  it ;  what 
power  exists  without  or  within  the 
constitution  by  which  it  could  be  ar- 
rested or  controlled,  until  it  accom- 
plishes its  work,  and  eventuates  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  ? 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Dublin 
corporation  alone  were  Popish  and 
Radical  forty-five  years  ago  ;  that  they 
all,  or  a  majority  of  them,  resembled 
James  Napper  Tandy ;  and  what 
powerful  countenance  and  aid  would 
they  not  have  afforded  to  the  United 
Irishmen  of  that  day  ?  Now,  we  deli- 
berately affirm,  that  the  system  of  the 
United  Irishmen  was  loyalty  itself, 
in  comparison  with  the  atrocious 
riband  conspiracy,  of  the  existence  of 
which  the  Duke  has  declared  himself 
satisfied  by  the  evidence  taken  before 
Lord  Roden's  committee  ;  and  that  the 
former,  when  most  extensive  and  most 
formidable,  never  was  more  widely 
ramified  throughout  the  cotmtry.  Is 
it  into  the  hands  of  a  banditti  like  this 
that  the  noble  Duke  and  his  noble 
compeers  would  entrust  the  franchises, 
which  he  and  they  are  ready  to  wrest 
from  the  insulted  and  persecuted  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  ? 

While  we  write,  the  news  has 
arrived   of  Professor   Butt's  address 


*  "Ireland,  Past  and  Present;"  by  John  WAionCt^w. 
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at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
which  a  powerful  impression  has  been 
made  upon  the  mind  of  every  impartial 
hearer.  We  believe  the  learned  gen- 
tleman is  allowed  to  have  presented 
the  question  before  them  under  an 
aspect  in  which  it  did  not  appear 
before ;  and  that  many  who  were 
before  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  corpo- 
ration, in  order  to  propitiate  the  de- 
mon of  liberalism,  have  been  made  to 
feel  that,  by  such  a  sacrifice,  not  only 
would  no  temporary  tranquility  be 
obtained,  but  the  integrity  of  the 
empire  would  be  endangered.  They 
are,  therefore,  well  disposed,  even  at 
this  the  eleventh  hour,  to  abstain  from 
further  unrighteous  or  unprincipled 
legislation. 

But  will  not  the  Lords  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  some  such  measure  as 
that  which  has  been  sent  up  bv  the 
Commoua?  Compelled?  By  whom? 
Who  are  they  whose  outrageous 
clamour  thus  makes  wise  men  mad? 
The  rank,  the  property,  the  worth, 
the  abilitv  of  Ireland?  No  such 
thing.  They  all,  to  a  man,  deprecate 
the  measure.  The  great  masses  of  the 
people?  Even  they  are  indifferent ; 
or  if,  any  where,  a  desire  for  it  has 
been  manifested  by  them,  it  is  clcarlv 
traceable  to  factitious  influences,  which 
render  it  wholly  worthless  as  a  crite- 
rion of  honest,  earnest,  spontaneous 
feeling.  There  is  then  no  compulsion 
which  should  move  our  legislators  to 
do  wrong ;  even  if  any  compulsion 
ought  to  move  any  virtuous  legislators 
ever  so  to  do.  Never,  never,  should 
they  yield  to  "  the  violence  of  a  House 
of  Commons  unsustained  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country.  Backed  by  the 
people,  they  arc  every  thing ;  especially 
as  toe  constitution  at  present  stands : 
without  the  people  at  their  back,  we 
will  not  say  they  are  nothing,  for  that 
would  be  disrespectful,  but  they  are 
nothing  to  intimidate  the  House  of 
Lords ;  they  are  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Peers  ot  England  from  doing  their 
duty.  Let  them  first  settle  their 
accounts  with  their  constituents,  and 
then  see  how  many  they  can  muster  to 
make  their  assault  upon  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  privileges  of  the 
hereditary  councillors  of  the  empire. 

The  matter  next  in  importance,  (if, 
indeed,  it  be  second  in  ixa^rtaxvce  to 
Any  measure  which  at  pTe&eat  ex^\SB%^ 


the  attention  of  the  l^fiabtuM,)  it 
Lord  Stanley*!  Irish  registration  biU. 
This  bill  has  been  rendered  neoeisvy 
by  the  abuses  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  Irish  registration  courts,  and  by 
the  defects  of  the  law  as  it  at  present 
stands,  in  consequence  of  which  fraodsi 
of  various  kinds,  may  be  most  estily 
perpetrated,  while  thev  are  with  mat 
difficulty  detected.  These  evils  Lord 
Stanley  proposes  to  remedy,  by  some 
very  simple  provisions*  not  partaking, 
in  the  least,  of  a  party  character,  inl 
the  only  possible  effect  of  which  would 
be,  that  they  would  give  the  country 
a  bona  fide  constituency,  carrying  to 
its  utmost  constitutional  limit  the 
franchise  which  had  been  created  by 
the  reform  enactment,  and  a8similatiD|, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  firanchise  in  thn 
country  to  that  which  baa  prevailed  in 
England,  since  the  revolution,  (for 
revolution  it  is  now  admitted  tobe^)  of 
1832.  But  does  this  satisfy  Daniel 
O'Connell  ?  Is  he  contented  with  this 
measure  of  justice  to  Ireland  ?  Oh 
no ;  he  is  mightily  displeased  at  it 
Displeased  did  we  say?  The  man  has 
become  outrageous.  The  demagogue 
has  been  transformed  into  a  fiend }  be 
stamps,  and  roars,  and  yells,  and 
vociferates,  as  even  he  never  did  before^ 
and  all  because  of  the  fUrest,  the  most 
temperate,  and  the  most  constitutional 
remedy  that  ever  was  proposed,  for  sn 
evil  admitted  to  be  so  g^at  and  so 
crying,  that  even  he  is  for  devising 
»ome  sort  of  remedy  for  it! 

In  the  first  place,  an  annual  revision 
of  the  registry  is  to  be  desired,  for  the 
removal  of  the  names  of  such  voters  u 
might  have  died  during  the  year,  as  well 
as  those  who  might  have  forfeited  the 
franchise  by  change  of  residence,  or 
loss  of  qualification.  Is  this  an  unr 
reasonable  proposition  ?  Is  this  a  pro- 
position which  should  move  the  bile  or 
provoke  the  indignation  of  an  honest 
reformer?  Yet  OXonnell  vows  that 
if  such  a  measure  pass,  the  Union  shall 
be  repealed  ;  and  heaven  knows  what 
further  calamities  shall  be  brought  upon 
the  empire  I  And  his  wretched  bond 
slaves,  the  ministers,  are  takiug  up  his 
parable,  and  moving, — we  were  going 
to  say  heaven  and  earth,  but,  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
say  earth  and  hell,  to  cause  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill  upon  the  third  reading  1 
Alas  I  for  England, — this  is,  indeed, 
^^%  ^Kj  ^Wksst  ^5s^«j^aitk<cm\  "^hftu  the 
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Bunisten  of  the  crown  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  galling  serntude  upon  them,  and 
march  in  Otters  at  the  bidding  of  the 
most  loathsome  and  despicable  political 
miscreant  that  ever  traded  upon  popu- 
lar delutionk  They  still  remain,  upon 
bended  knee,  the  miserable  worship- 
pers of  Mokanna,  although  to  them  it 
hae  been  giren  to  look  behind  the 
▼eill  Yes,  there  is  a  bitter  satisfac- 
tion in  seeing  how  the  monster  coerces 
his  selfish  and  profligate  tools ;  and 
while  from  fear,  or  even  worse  motives, 
they  are  doing  his  bidding,  makes 
them  feel  that  they  are  but  earning  his 
contempt  and  scorn  I 

But  18  there  to  be  no  expurgation  of 
the  dead  voters  ;  no  removal  of  those 
by  whom  the  franchise  may  have  been 
lost ;  no  reconsideration  of  the  claims 
of  those  by  whom  it  may  have  been 
unfairly  obtained  ?  Let  us  not  do  the 
demagogue  injustice.  We  would  give 
even  Daniel  O'Connell  his  due.  There 
M  to  be  a  remedy  for  all  these  evils ; 
but  then  it  must  be  one  which  he  shall 
introduce  himself,  or  which  he  will 
order  some  of  his  subordinates  in  the 
ministry  to  introduce,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  real  and  an  effectual  re- 
formation I  Did  the  reader  ever  before 
hear  any  thing  like  that  ?  The  man 
who  exists  but  by  these  abuses,  whose 
political  importance  is  almost  wholly 
caused  by  them»  he  exclaims  agaiust 
any  one,  but  himself  or  his  confederates, 
undertaking  the  conduct  of  any  reme- 
dial measure  by  which  thev  may  be 
done  away  I  Daniel  O'C'onnell.  indeed, 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  claims  of  the 
dead  voters !  Has  he  the  least  sense 
of  gratitude,  even  if  no  motives  of  self- 
interest  presented  themselves,  to  be- 
speak his  indulgent  consideration  for 
those  who  have  ever  proved  his  best 
friends  ?  How  often  has  an  adversary 
been  dead  l>eat,  while  yet  a  sporting 
majority  of  living  voters  were  at  his 
command ;  and  can  a  man  who  has  been 
thus  frequently  favoured  from  the  un- 
seen world,  presume  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  the  departed,  by  interfering 
with  rights  and  privileges  which  were 
consigned  to  his  especial  guai'dianship, 
and  over  which  he  exercised  a  more 
unlimited  command  than  when  the 
real  possessors  of  them  were  in  exist- 
ence? Oh !  yes,  indeed.  Catch  Daniel 
0*Ck>nnell  interfering  with  the  fran- 
chise of  the  dead  voters  1 

But  we  had  forgotten;  we  were  on  the 


point  of  again  doing  this  great  man 
ii\)ustice.  His  interference  with  the 
dead  voters  is  to  be  conducted  upon 
the  principle  of  extending  the  /ran* 
ckise^  not  of  restricting  it.  No  ingra- 
titude here.  No  forgetfulness  of  ser- 
vices already  rendered.  Well,  after 
all,  it  is  really  some  consolation  to  find 
that  this  miscreant  is  not  wholly  with- 
out a  spark  of  gratitude ;  that  he  is  not 
"  nulla  virtute  redemptum;*'  and  that 
in  proportion  as  he  renders  this  world 
intolerable  to  the  living,  he  is  disposed, 
in  his  clemency,  to  people  it  with  the 
dead.  This  is,  really,  more  than  we 
were  prepared  for,  and  we  are  not,  we 
hope,  unthankful.  But  how  will  the 
dead  take  it  ?  Have  we  no  modem 
Lucian  amongst  us  who  may  report 
the  votes  of  thanks,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  be  moved  and  seconded,  in  the 
Elysian  fields,  by  the  shades  who  have 
thus  been  enabled  to  triumph  over  the 
king  of  terrors,  and  who  are  thus 
doubly  honoured,  after  a  true  Irish 
fashion,  by  an  existence  at  the 
sometime,  both  here  and  hereafter? 
Henceforth,  let  no  man  call  the 
grave  **ihe  bourne  whence  no  tra- 
veller returns."  Were  the  case 
so,  there  would  be  danger  to  public 
liberty ;  for,  there  are  many  mem- 
bers of  the  0*Connell  txiil  who  would 
wait  for  their  retnm  long  enough, 
if  such  miracles  were  not  now  so 
familiarly  performed,  as  that  they 
ought  to  have  ceased  long  since  to 
excite  our  wonder.  '*  The  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns,"  indeed ! 
Shakspeare  was  a  dolt.  Even  his 
imagination  was  incapable  of  conceiv- 
ing the  mighty  things  which  may  be 
efiected  by  a  modem  reformer.  He 
has  been  said,  in  the  hyperbolical 
language  of  an  admirer,  to  have 
''created  worlds,  and  then  imagined 
new."  But  did  it  ever  enter  into  his 
imagination  to  contemplate  the  living 
defeated  by  means  of  the  dead  f  Did 
even  he  ever  fancy  the  possibility  of 
serving  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  upon 
Radamanthus  or  Pluto,  and  compel- 
ling them  to  surrender  up  the  shrouded 
inhabitants  of  the  realms  over  which 
they  rule,  in  order  to  aid  the  Liberator 
in  the  enforcement  of  "■  Justice  to  Ire- 
land  ?"  Orpheus,  we  know,  won  back 
his  Euridice ;  but  that  was  only  a 
single  case ;  a  concession,  speciali 
gratia,  to  the  charms  of  the  minstreUa 
melody ;  ^oid  \\  ^^  «^  i^x  ^  "^^^c^^^ 
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object.  O'  Connell's  wholesale  resurrec- 
tions are  upon  a  scale  of  magnitude 
corresponding  to  the  extent  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  views ;  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  he  would  scorn  to  lay 
bis  compulsory  incantations  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Erebus,  if  his  object 
could  be  accomplished,  without  having 
recourse  to  them  for  aid,  or  if  that 
object  were  any  thing  less  than  the 
regeneration  of  an  empire. 

But  there  is  another  object  which 
Lord  Stanley  has  in  view,  in  requiring 
a  revision  of  the  registries  ;  there  are 
many  living  voters  whose  names  have 
been  placed  upon  them  without  any  suffi- 
cient claims  ;  these  cases  he  considers 
it  but  right  should  be  re-examined; 
and  if  found  to  have  been  improperly 
admitted,  disallowed.  But  tliat  would 
never  suit  the  Liberator,  who  would  not 
be  less  generous  to  the  living  than  to 
the  dead.  And  his  reasoning  on  the 
subject  is  not  without  plausibility.  ^^  If 
all  these  men  were  dead,**  ho  says, 
"their  votes  would  be  completely  at 
my  command.  That,  no  man  can  dis- 
pute. Why,  then,  pass  a  bill  which 
must  render  it  my  interest  to  deprive 
them  of  existence  ?'*  This  is,  undoubt- 
edly, good  radical  logic.  Dan  may 
claim  an  exclusive  right  over  the  dead 
voters  ;  and  also  over  those  living  ones 
who,  if  left  to  their  own  free  will, 
might  be  reluctant  enough  to  obey  his 
commands,  but  who  are  reputed  as 
good  as  dead,  by  being  amongst  those, 

*'  Quo8  navies  5(yjr»  interclusa  eotrcet." 

But  we  doubt  whether  it  will  be  re- 
garded by  Lord  Stanley  with  all  the  de- 
ference which  it  deserves.  If  Dan  play 
Cadwallader,  he,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
exhibit  some  of  the  spirit  of  Hotspur  ; 
and  when  the  former  tells  him,  **  I  can 
call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  will 
have  the  profane  hardihood  to  answer 
him  in  the  very  words  which  Shakspeare 
has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  latter: 
**  And  so  can  I,  and  so  can  any  man. 
But  will  they  answer  you,  when  that 
you  call?'* 

It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  life  or  death, 
in  a  political  sense,  to  the  agitator 
himself,  to  defeat  this  part  of  the 
enactment.  In  Cork  alone,  above  one 
thousand  names  were  put  upon  the 
registration  roll,  of  men  who  swore  that 
their  tenements  were  to  them  of  the  va- 


lue often  pounds  ;  and  who,  afterwardt, 
when  the  poor  law  enactment  cime 
into  operation,  swore  thai  the  same 
tenements  were  not  of  the  value  of  five 
pounds  I  What  is  to  be  done  with 
such  as  these  ?  And  without  such  men 
in  buckram,  who,  be  it  observed,  are 
just  as  valuable  as  if  they  were  dead, 
how  will  it  be  possible  to  acoompli&h 
justice  for  Ireland?  Retained  thej 
must  be,  at  all  events.  Without  their 
honest  support  the  Liberator  would  be 
like  a  stranded  whale  :  spout,  indeed, 
he  might,  for  the  amusement  of  those 
who  would  come  to  witness  Ids  capture 
or  his  death  ;  but  he  could  no  longer 
disport  himself  as  a  great  leviathan  in 
the  waters  of  popular  ag^itation,  and 
threaten  destruction  to  the  vessel  of 
the  state,  by  the  fierceness  of  his  onset, 
or  the  lashing  of  his  tail. 

But,  in  sad  and  sober  earnest,  are 
the  W^hig  gentlemen  of  England,  (for 
we  suppose  there  are  still  some  such.) 
prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  with 
this  hater  of  every  thing  Protestant  and 
English,  in  his  wanton  and  wicked 
metamorphose  of  our  Institutions?  Lord 
John  Russell  has,  we  perceive,  already 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  by  which,  if  it  pass,  (which, 
thank  God,  it  cannot  do,  while  we 
have  a  house  of  lords,)  the  whole  re- 
gistration of  England  will  be  hocusscd, 
so  as  practically  to  level  all  distinc- 
tions, and  place  the  constituency  upon 
a  basis  equivalent  to  that  of  universal 
suffrage.  The  measure,  we  may  be 
sure,  is  bv  command  of  the  authoritv 
by  whom  the  little  Colonial  Secretary 
is  content  to  rule,  and  presents,  even 
upon  the  ciu^ory  glimpse  which  has 
as  yet  been  afforded  of  it,  a  perfect 
wilrlerness  of  enactments,  furnished 
with  an  almost  impervious  underwood 
of  clauses  and  conditions,  and  excep- 
tions, which  will  no  doubt,  be  reganltni 
as  a  vast  boon  by  the  chicanery  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  supply  an 
abundant  crop  of  doubts  and  disputa- 
tions, which  are  all  to  be  determined 
upon  a  principle  favourable  to  the  «r- 
tension  of  the  franchise.  Gentleiui'n 
of  England,  are  you  prepared  to  concur 
in'  a  measure  like  that?  Would  it 
have  been  suggested  two  years  ago  by 
Lord  John  Russell  himself?  Would  any 
thing  have  driven  the  present  desperate 
men  to  propose  such  a  scheme,  but  the 
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assured  conTiction,  that  by  aiding  in 
the  progress  of  the  democratic  move- 
ment, can  they  alone  continue  even  for 
a  short  time  longer,  their  miserable 
ministerial  existence  ?  But, — Gen- 
tlemen of  England, — you  who  have 
not  forgotten  your  birth, — you  who  look 
back  upon  an  ancestry  still  honoured 
in  the  people's  regards,  and  forward  to 
the  time  when  you  yourselves  will  be 
as  an  ancestry  to  those  by  whom  you 
will  be  succeeded ;  you  to  whom  the 
name  of  Old  England  is  still  dear, 
and  its  fame  precious ;  are  you  delibe- 
rately of  opinion  tliat  our  form  of 
government  is  not  at  present,  democra- 
tic enough,  and  that  it  requires  a  still 
larger  infusion  of  that  element  which 
has  already  attained  such  a  masterful 
ascendancy  in  the  empire?  If  not,  do 
not  be  shamed  to  imitate  honoured  old 
Burdett,  in  withdrawing  any  further 
confidence  from  the  men,  who  are 
obviously  willing,  for  their  personal 
ends,  to  aid  in  the  utter  overthrow  of 
the  constitution. 

Their  interest  in  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Stanley's  registration  bill,  is  clear  to 
all  who  will  only  look  steadily  at  the 
position  in  which  they  are  placed. 
They  have  rendered  England  too  hot 
to  hold  them  ;  and,  in  case  of  a  disso- 
lution, they  are  desirous  of  having 
some  available  place  of  refuge  in  the 
damaged  and  vitiated  constituen<;y  of 
Ireland.  Why,  in  case  of  a  real  reform 
of  the  registration,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  6an  could  secure  the  return 
of  five  of  his  serfs.  It  went  hard 
enough  with  him  on  the  last  occasion, 
and  two  and  three  were  the  majorities 
of  which  he  had  to  boast,  notwith- 
standing the  sdd  of  the  castle,  and  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  and  some  dis- 
graceful desertions  from  the  Conserva- 
tive cause,  of  which  we  may  yet  give 
some  account  to  our  readers.  If  the 
registries  were  what  they  ought  to  be, 
he  would  have  been  triumphantly  de- 
feated ;  and  any  expurgation  of  them 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  remov- 
ing any  considerable  number  of  the 
names  of  those  who  became  possessed 
of  the  franchise  by  perjury  or  corrup- 
tion, would,  upon  a  future  election, 
render  all  his  efforts  unavailing.  Hence, 
the  paroxysm  of  madness  with  >\hich 
he  contemplates  a  measure,  wliich,  if 
successful,  must  end  in  his  own  extinc- 
tion. There  is  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  by  which  the  veriest  rep- 


tile is  often  stimulated  to  extraordi- 
nary and  almost  preternatural  resistance 
against  anything,  or  person,  or  pro- 
ceedir.«r,  by  which  its  life  might  be 
brouglit  into  peril.  Such  is,  precisely, 
the  impulse  mider  which  O'Connell  at 
present  acts.  His  all,  he  clearly  sees, 
is  at  stake ;  and  frantic  as  his  de- 
meanour may  appear,  the  effort  which 
he  makes  is  not  more  than  proportion- 
ed to  the  risk  he  runs  in  the  ensuing 
contest. 

And  the  ministers, — they  are  just 
in  the   same  plight.      An  Irish  seat, 
at  the  nomination  of  0'  Connell,  is  their 
only  resource,  or  at  least  the  only  re- 
source of  many  of  them,  upon  the  next 
dissolution  of  parliament.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  they  should  be  zealous 
for  their  master's  interest,  in  a  matter 
which  so  nearly  concerns  themselves. 
Their   temporary   removal    from   of- 
fice,  last   year,    gave   them    a   clear 
view  of  a  truth  which  they  had  not 
distinctly  apprehended  before,  at  least, 
in  its  whole  extent,  namely,  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  England.  Never 
did  the  wretched  remains  of  a  wretch- 
ed faction,   see  before   them  such   a 
prospect  of  utter  political  annihilation. 
The  court,  and  the  court  alone,  afford- 
ed them  all  the  importance  which  they 
seemed  to  possess  ;  and  by  their   re- 
moval from   office,    their  very  being 
seemed  dissolved,  and  instead  of  going 
into  opposition  as  a  formidable  party, 
their  existence  would  only  have  been 
recognized  as  a  mark,  for  the  contempt 
and  the  scorn,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  empire.      They  clearly  saw  that 
they  stood  upon  the  very  verge  of  ruin, 
but  having  very  bravely  come  to  the 
brink,  they   were  not   prepared,  like 
Quintus  Curtius,  to  plunge  into  such 
a  g^ilf  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
It  is  not  thus  they  are  wont  to  exhibit 
their   Ruwun    virtues.       The   chasm 
which  yawned  before  them,  closed  up 
aorain.     The  royal  magician  waved  her 
wand,   and    the    condemned    culprits 
were    again    reinvested  with    power, 
which    they   will   hold,  in   all  proba- 
bility, until  the  people  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  their  free  choice, 
when  they  well  know  they  can  only  find 
thuir  way  into  parliament,  and  const*- 
quently  into  power,  through  some  of 
the  damaged  constituencies  of  Ireland. 
No   wonder,    therefore,    they  should 
feel  coucemcd  \iv  '^tt^j^Wvcv!^  >iftfe\SL  ^.^ 
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they  are.  No  wonder  that  they  should 
hate  Lord  Stanley's  registration  bill, 
and  sacrifice  all  respect  for  character 
in  their  attempts  to  defeat  it.  But* 
gentlemen  of  England,  will  you  aid 
them  by  your  votes,  in  such  an  object? 
Have  you  also  lost  all  respect  for  charac- 
ter ?  Do  you  not  see  that  they  have  sur- 
rendered themselves,  body  and  soul, 
into  the  hands  of  the  miscreant  agita- 
tor, the  man  whose  principles  you  re- 
pudiate, and  whose  name  you  loathe ; 
and  if  you  are  not  also  prepared  deli- 
berately to  do  despite  to  every  princi- 
ple of  justice,  and  to  outrage  every 
sentiment  of  honour,  separate  your- 
selves from  these  unhappy  men,  and  be 
no  longer  consenting  parties  to  the 
offences,  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 
bring  condign  punishment  upon  the 
offenders.  There  remains  now  no 
choice  between  their  ruin,  and  the  ruin 
of  the  country. 

We  write  before  the  discussion  upon 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill :  but  we 
feel,  comparatively,  little  interest  about 
that  ;  as  in  our  judgment,  its  fate  is 
already  decided.  Upon  the  second 
reading,  its  principle  wfis  t/ffirme<l  by 
a  hostile  jtarliament.  That  is  enough 
to  assure  us,  that  its  ultimate  success 
is  merely  a  question  of  lime*  Most 
assuredly,  if  parliament  were  now 
dii?solved,  we  wouM  hope  for  the  re- 
turn of  one  by  which  such  a  measure 
would  very  soon  be  passed  into  a  law : 
and  even  as  matters  stand,  we  will  not 
altogether  discard  a  liope  that  the 
O'Coimellite  and  ministerial  intrigues 
against  it  may  be  defeated. 

At  all  events,  one  great  olyect  has 
been  gained.  Every  one  must  now 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  cry 
of  ".Justice  for  Ireland."  It  means 
the  ascendancy  of  the  O'C'onnell  fac- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  every  thing 
which  a  constitutional  Engflishman 
should  hold  dear — honuur,  truth,  prin- 
ciple, consistency,  a  just  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  a  tender 
concern  for  the  interests  of  the  people. 
O'Connell's  ''''justice"  it  is  now  clearly 
evident,  is  a  justice  which  requires  for 
its  basis,  perjui-y  and  corruption.  Ho- 
nourable Englishmen,  we  again  put  it 
to  you,  are  you  prepared  to  aid  him 
in  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  like 


that  ?  Bfind— — tlwre  is  no  olyeetkA 
to  carrying  the  reform  frandiite  to  the 
full  extent  to  which  it  can  be  ImDy 
and  oonatitationally  cirned.  Lord 
Stanley  and  his  supporters  have  no 
objection  to  that.  All  diat  they  object 
to  i8»  that  it  should  haTc  been  carried 
a  great  deal  beyond  that^  by  the  cor^ 
ruption  of  proflipUe  political  barris- 
ters, and  the  pei^ary  of  an  ignoranty 
a  mob-led,  and  n  |tf  iest-riddan  peoplSi  * 

Will  you  be  parties  to  the  defeat  of 
a  measure,  which  aims  at  applying  a 
most  temperate  and  n  most  coosntn- 
tional  remedy  to  evils  like  these?  If 
you  be>  we  call  upon  the  conntrj  to 
miurk  you.  We  call  upon  ererj  maa 
to  whom  truth  and  honour  are  dear* 
to  withhold  fh)m  you  his  support  or 
countenance,  when  you  next  appeal  to 
him  for  his  suffrage ;  and  to  refer  yoe, 
together  with  the  other  accomplioei  of 
O'Connell,  whom  their  present  indv- 
nant  constituencies  will  assuredly  ^^ 
card,  to  that  country  where  only  a 
fitting  constituency  for  yon  can  be 
found,  as  you  will  have  virtually  aban- 
doned it  to  the  oorruptionists  and  to 
perjurers,  by  whom  it  is  at  present 
abused  and  infested. 

We  had  thought  that  the  wretched 
men,  respecting  whom  we  have  been 
compelled  to  think  and  write  so  much, 
had  reached  the  climax  of  disgrace. 
We  were  mistaken ;  they  have  them- 
selves convinced  us  of  our  error.  We 
now  clearly  see  how  much  they  have 
profitetl  while  serving  under  the'dema* 
gogue  by  whom  they  have  been  ensla- 
ve<l.  Before  the  last  paragraph  was 
completed,  the  London  papers  brought 
an  account  of  the  shabby  attempt  which 
has  been  made  to  defeat  the  issuing  of 
a  writ  for  the  borough  of  Ludlow,  in 
order  to  defer  the  return  of  a  Conser- 
vative member,  until  after  the  division 
upon  Lord  Stanley's  bill.  V^lould  any 
men  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
character,  lend  themselves,  fW  a  mo- 
ment to  such  a  scheme  ?  This  is,  in- 
deed, hcaning  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  in 
infamy  and  degradation  I  But  we  caU 
upon  the  country  to  mark  it  well.  The 
day  of  retribution  is  at  hand,  when 
assuredly  no  such  stratagem  will  avail 
the  miserable  delinquents. 
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SIB    PHILIP    C&AMPTON,    BABONBT^ 
Sufgeon-Geiienl,  Phyvician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queeo,  F.R.S.,  kc,  S(C.  fcc. 

''— Atqiie  idem  tgo  contendo,  cum  ad  natubam  eximiam  atque  illustbem, 
acoeeserit  ratio  qiuBdain,  conformatioque  DocTBiNiE,  torn  illud  nescio  quid 
pnedarum  ae  aingulare^  solere  eziBtere.'* — Here  is  a  very  beautiful^  but 
▼erj  rare  comUnation  of  qualities,  tending  to  constitute  however,  all,  pro- 
bablj,  that  is  attainable  of  perfection,  in  genius  and  learning,  in  the  human 
character.  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  classical  readers,  that  in  this 
Hslicitons  and  philosophic  compliment^  Cicero  sums  up  the  accomplbhments 
of  his  friend  and  client,  Archias. 

It  is  for  wise  purposes  that  there  is  an  inherent  disposition  in  most  minds 
to  gather  and  store  up  delineations  of  character,  whether  real  or  imaginary^ 
of  man  as  he  is,  or  as  he  ought  to  be.  There  is  an  especial  pleasure, 
only  to  be  i^preciated  by  those  who  have  experienced  it,  in  discovering 
in  nature  and  in  fact,  what  had  no  previous  existence  but  in  probability 
and  thought.  Forms  of  the  <^  fair  and  good/*  the  **  pulchrum  atque  decens,*' 
are  insensibly  imbibed  by  study,  or  by  observation,  into  the  mind,  and  it 
eiuoys  its  own  peculiar  satisfaction,  '^with  which  a  stranger  intermeddleth 
not,**  when  the  outline  of  the  visionary  and  imaginative  is  filled  up  by 
liie  positive  and  true. — So  thought  we,  when  we  found  with  what  com- 
plete exactness  all  that  the  Orator  intended  to  convey,  meets  in  the  subject 
of  our  present  sketch. 

We  shall  enter  into  none  of  the  details  of  his  brilliant  professional 
career.  With  all  that  could  interest  them  upon  this  subject,  the  present 
generation  is  already  and  sufficiently  familiar.  We  shall  not  forestall  for 
those  who  are  to  come,  the  future,  and,  we  sincerely  trust,  far*distant  labours 
of  Sir  Philip  Crampton*8  biographer. 

Let  us,  however,  and  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  do  so,  con- 
template him  briefly  as  he  is.  Briefly,  we  say,  more  from  the  confined 
fimits  of  our  space,  than  of  our  inclination.  For,  in  truth,  to  use  an  expres- 
sive phrase,  which  is  often  so  apt  that  we  could  wish  it  were  less  vulgar* 
it  is  refreskxng  to  withdraw  occasionally  from  the  hot  strife  imder  the 
vertical  sun  of  politics,  and,  in  the  cool  of  dispassionate  reflection,  trace 
Science  as  she  moves  along  her  calm  and  lustrous  path. 

Of  all  the  sciences,  the  medical,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  that  which  interests 
mankind  most  nearly.  We  are  not  for.  disparaging  all  other  departments 
of  knowledge  when  we  assert  this.  But  we  desire,  for  plain  purposes,  to 
assign  them  their  proper  place.  In  full  enjoyment  of  the  vigour  and 
energies  of  the  moral  and  material  frame,  we  might,  probably,  feel  nearly 
as  enthusiastic  upon  the  head  of  mathematics,  as  their  well-known  devotee, 
who  had  no  idea  of  future  happiness  beyond  the  solution  of  eternal  problems ; 
or  upon  the  head  of  metaphysics,  as  a  graceful,  but  sometimes  dreamy  specu- 
lator, who  can  conceive  no  other  notion  of  another  life  but  as  an  infinite 
expanse  of  mind.  But  we  must  award  to  medical  science  the  undisputed 
Vol,  XV.  3  t 
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palm  of  the  true  sublime.  An  authority,  as  conversant  with  nature  as  an 
inspired  insight  into  her  mysteries  could  render  him,  testifies  with  us  here, 
when,  in  a  catalogue  of  wonders,  he  leaves  this. upon  especial  record — *'l  un 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

To  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of  this  science  is  Sir  Philip  Crampton*8 
privilege;  and  we  do  not  fear  that  we  speak  too  largely*  when  we  say  it  is 
the  benefit  of  the  country  which  has  given  him  birth.  We  feel  too  secure 
from  the  aspersion  or  suspicion  of  ever  indulging  in  nomerited  eulogium, 
not  to  speak  as  we  feel  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  Many  and  many  an  eye 
shall  rest  upon  thb  page,  and  the  reflection  shall  arise  in  many  a  mind, 
that  if  the  vivid  and  grateful  recollections  of  the  most  tender  sympathies, 
and  most  consummate  and  successful  skill,  could  find  a  voice,  they  should 
make  all  we  have  said,  or  now  intend  to  say,  seem  cold  and  weak. 

We  should  not  be  sorry,  fbr  the  contrast's  sake,  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
if  we  could,  and  think  in  what  odour  amongst  their  patients  the  practitionen 
of  the  day  may  have  been,  who  fbllowed  literally  the  chart  laid  down  for 
them  by  Celsus.     **  The  surgeon,**  says  this  ancient  worthy,  inier  alia^  ^matt 

not  have  a  trembling  hand.     His  sight  must  be  clear  and  penetrating Ul 

mind  pitiless  1  immisericors T  [the  notes  of  admiration  are  omr  own]  "and 
be  must  disreg^d  the  screams  and  lamentations  of  his  patient  !**  We  should 
say  that  one  portion  of  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  would  i^fpear  best 
adapted  to  procure  disciples  in  the  shambles, — so  far  Arom  quaUffing  tbt 
attendant  on  a  bed  of  suffering  to  convey  the  relief,  which  is  so  often  felt 
vnder  the  influence  even  of  a  kind  word,  or  a  compassionate  look.  The  steady 
band,  the  penetrating  sight  we  know  are  indispensable.  But  for  the  pitilssi 
mind  I — How  strange,  that  when  this  marble-hearted  operator  spoke  of  mind 
at  all,  he  could  attach  to  it  no  loftier  nor  worthier  epithet.  Sir  Philip 
Crampton's  practice  is  not  based  upon  this  principle.  It  is  the  exact 
reverse.  ImmUericors  should  be  the  very  last  libel  one  could  cast  upon 
Atm,  or  his  heart,  or  mind,  who  ever  saw  him  by  the  cradle  of  an  ailii^ 
child.  His  mind  is  not  pitiless;  but  it  is  powerful.  It  exercises  writ 
those  functions  so  necessary  to  his  critical  pursuits.  It  collects,  combfaiss, 
amplifies,  and  animates.  It  is  full  of  that  energy,  <<  without  whichy**  sajs 
Johnson,  <' judgment  is  cold  and  knowledge  inert."  Sir  Philip  is  a  msa 
of  constant,  accurate,  and  deep  reflection.  It  could  not  be  enough  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  and  exigencies  of  his  varied  and  extensive  practioe 
by  a  mere  memory  of  f&cts,  however  aided  by  all  the  theories  that  study 
could  supply*  He  must  draw,  as  he  does,  close  and  well-defined  condusioftt 
from  these  facts ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  owing  mainly  to  this  timely  and 
excellent  provision,  that  in  cases  where  others  waver  and  hesitate,  because 
they  see  not  at  all,  or,  at  the  best,  but  dimly,  his  sight  is  not  lees  distioeC 
and  immediate  than  his  action  resolute  and  prompt.  It  is  evident  that  is 
medical,  but  more  especially  in  surgical  treatment,  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  practitioner  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  But  this  is  a  quality  not  s6 
easily  attiunable.  It  is,  besides,  far  more  perilous  than  serviceable  in  its 
exercise,  unless  based  upon  the  clearest  penetration  and  sagacity.  In  the 
almost  infinite  variety  of  maladies  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  and 
in  the  diversified  forms  which  these  maladies  are  often  found  to  assume,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  successfully  baffled  at  the  outset, 
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or  led  through  their  necessary  stages  to  a  favourable  result,  when  with  ih^ 
quioknets  of  an  intuitive  perception  the  eye  of  the  practitioner  takes  hi  the 
whole  of  the  case.  This  is  one  of  Sir  Philip's  most  remarkable  gifts.  His 
nundy  if  we  may  so  speak,  maps  out  the  mazy  course  of  the  complaint,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  met  at  all,  soundness  and  solidity  of  Judgment,  together  with 
the  decisive  energy  of  experience,  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its 
exigencies. 

Onr  readers  are  all,  doubtless,  ^miliar  with  the  likeness  which  struck 
Sir  Walter  Soott,  between  Sir  Philip  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  person,  if  W6 
reooUeot  rightly,  as  well  as  in  the  liveliness  and  range  of  his  conversation. 
Sir  Philip  kindly  did  the  honours  of  Lough  Bray  and  the  Dargle  on  the 
oocadoD  of  Sir  Walter*s  visit  to  this  country  ;«-^  visit  made  memorable, 
as  Sir  Walter  expressed  himself,  by  the  acquisition  of  three  fHends,  Lord 
Pltmket,  Sir  P.  Crampton,  and  Mr.  Blake. 

In  conversational  power.  Sir  Philip  certainly  is  almost  without  a  rival.  His 
qf»portanities  of  acquiring  information  are,  no  doubt,  numerous,  but  he  has 
ft  haf^  art  of  communicating  it  which  is  peculiarly  his  own.  With  a  mind 
•rer  on  the  alert,  he  finds,  as  may  be  supposed,  *'good  in  every  thing;** 
and  it  is  obviously  his  pleasure  to  dispense  it.  We  do  not  know  if  he  is 
more  successful  in  his  feeling  and  beautiful  delineations  of  the  more  mournful 
and  darker  shadows  of  our  chequered  life,  or  in  the  play  of  his  own  delicate 
and  gracefid  humour,  caught  from  the  lights,  or  eccentricities,  of  brighter 

floenes. 

We  would  say  a  word  here  upon  that  province,  for  such  we  must  consider 
it,  of  the  medical  profession,  of  rendering  its  peculiar  science  serviceable  to 
tiie  gfreat  and  absorbing  ends  of  true  religion.  In  public  and  in  private, 
in  the  lecture-room,  as  in  the  sick-chamber,  a  wide  field  is  opened  for  mord 
than  passing  usefhlness.  The  days  have  gone  by,  and,  under  God,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  present  leaders  of  the  profession  for  the  change,  when 
the  term  surgeon  was  usually  held  synonymous  with  infidel,  and  when  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mechanical  functions  of  the  body,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  divested,  necessarily,  the  initiated  mind  of  the  anatomist  of 
that  too  vulgar  superstition,  the  existence  of  a  soul.  To  sneer  at  Revelation, 
beoanse  based  upon  futurity; — that  futurity  involving,  essentially,  the  fact 
of  a  new  mode  of  being,  exquisitely  and  eternally  susceptible  of  inconceivable 
|oy,  or  woe— to  shake  the  Christian's  hope — to  sap  and  mine  the  Christian's 
peace,  is  now  no  recommendation  to  one,  who  would  work  a  far  wider 
mischief  spread  a  fkr  deadlier  disease  than  that  which  he  undertakes  to 
remove  or  remedy. 

The  science,  in  whatever  department,  that  would  exalt  itself  above  the 
level  which  the  Word  of  Truth  assigns  it,  ceases  to  deserve  the  name.  We 
are,  indeed,  happy  to  have  fallen  upon  days  when  the  specious  theories,  which 
do  not  profess  absolute  denial  of  the  truth,  but  still  hide  their  destructive 
tendency  under  the  more  modest  and  less  alarming  semblances  of  doubt» 
occasion  little  or  no  sensation  for  their  unhappy  advocates.  They  may 
possess  all  the  wiliness,  all  the  lubricity,  all  the  entangling  ooils  of  the 
reptile  which  they  most  resemble,  but  they  are  partakers,  also,  of  its  curse— 
^*  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat." 

Prevailing  so  widely  as  totally  different  sentiments  and  feelings  are  amongst 
the  eminent  in  medical  science  in  our  day,  how  desirable  should  it  be,  were 
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they  to  direct  the  eztraordiimrj  influence  which  thej  poflsessy  in  the  manner 
and  cause  we  venture  to  suggest.  It  is  true,  "  What  man  knoweth  the  things 
of  a  man,  hut  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him.**  The  onlj  chamher  which 
we  are  conscious  of  our  ahility  to  keep  always  secure  and  mirifled ;  where 
no  earthly  mtrud6r*8  eye,  nor  any  earthly  despoiler's  foot  can  penetrate,  is 
the  chamher  of  thought.  But  next  to  himself^  notwithstanding,  the  intelligent 
practitioner  knows  the  spirit  of  man  best  Whether  it  b  that,  helieTing  him 
thoroughly  oonyersant  with  what  is  invisible  and  unknown  to  os-^onr  internal 
organization,  for  example,  in  all  the  minute  and  delicate  oomplexitj  of  its 
arrangement  and  acyustment— we  think  he  may  go  farther  still,  and  learn 
some  of  the  combinations  that  exist  in  mind;  or  whether  we  fedi  that  in 
detailing  the  affections,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  infirm  body,  we  most 
disclose  some  of  the  secret  springs  of  thought— firom  whatever  CMiae,  the 
effect  is  certain,  that  medical  men  are  masters  of  an  influence,  which  few, 
comparatively,  in  any  other  sphere  of  action,  can  command.*  If  the  prac- 
titioner be  one  of  acknowledged  ability,  and,  if  so,  has  asoMided  high,  or 
attained,  it  may  be,  the  summit  of  professional  fame,  we  would  say  his  powers 
of  moral  persuasion  should  be  almost  unlimited.  Under  this  conviction,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  them  in  the  course  of  implication,  and  to  eigoy  the 
rejoicing  over  their  results. 

We  have  often  listened,  with  the  most  unfeigned  delight,  to  Sir  Philip 
Crampton,  when  in  the  too  brief,  we  must  say,  perorations  of  his  briUiant 
and  instructive  lectures  on  zoology,  he  has  brought  the  well-ei^ilained 
wonders  of  the  natural  world  to  bear  on  the  being  and  perfections  of  tiieir 
author,  God.  We  have  sat  in  the  enlightened,  crowded,  and  hashed 
assembly — hushed  so  still  that  even  Sir  Philip's  own  voice,  ^'ever  soft, 
gentle,  and  low**  as  it  is,  seemed  loud ;  and  this  was  the  silence  of  reve- 
rence. The  lecturer  is  quick  to  catch  the  moment  when  the  senses  are 
wrapt  in  astonishment  at  the  development  of  wonders  in  creation,  hitherto 
nnthought  of  and  unknown.  Unfolding  his  subject  with  a  simplidiy  that 
interests  childhood,  at  the  same  time  investing  it  with  a  dignity  that  daims 
respect  from  age,  he  wins  the  attention  both  of  the  youthful  and  mature^ 
and  prepares  all  minds  for  the  reception  of  the  solemn  question — <«  If  God 
be  thus  mirrored  in  the  organic  life  and  structure  of  a  sentient  beings  msDf 
degrees  less  visible,  it  may  be,  than  a  mote,  how  fiur  and  full  a  tran- 
script ought  not  His  surpassing  excellence  to  find  in  us  ?**  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  reflections  with  which  we  have  invariably  retired  from  dM 
lecture-room,  where  Sir  Philip  had  suggested  them,  in  reference  to  our- 
selves. It  is  but  common  justice  if  we  entertain  this  truth  in  reference  to 
him«- 

**  Affectuum  potens,  at  lenis  dominator, 
Ingenio  sublimis — vividus,  venatilie. 
Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit.** 


*  The  metaphysician,  deep  read  as  he  may  he  in  the  phenomeDa  of  mind,  kaovs 
well  that  it  is  one  thing  to  analyse  an  emotion,  and  quite  another  to  produce  it. 
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OUR   FELLOW   LODGERS.^ 
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Thire  18  no  pretence,  perhaps,  more 
unfounded,  or  less  capable  of  being 
sustained,  than  that  which  man  as- 
sumes to  the  exclusive  possession  of 
his  own  bodj.  He  arrogantly  sup- 
poses, that  because  he  is  allowed  for 
a  season  to  exercise  over  it  some  con- 
trol, he  is  therefore  its  sole  possessor 
— that  it  is  made  entirely  for  his  use 
-—and  that  its  great  Architect  col- 
lected the  materials  from  the  various 
elements  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  erect 
an  edifice  in  which  he  was  alone  to 
dwell.  It  is  most  true  that  this  edifice 
is  ^fearfully  and  wonderfully  made," 
-—beautiful  in  its  structure,  cunning 
in  its  contrivance,  and  a  meet  resi- 
dence for  that  immortal  spirit  which 
its  builder  has  placed  within  it ;  but 
it  is  not  true  that  that  spirit  is* the 
only  living  occupant ;  many  others  are 
permitted  equally  to  share  the  right, 
and  to  some  of  them  is  assigned  pos- 
session of  its  very  best  apartments. 
This  will  be  most  apparent,  if  we 
take  a  brief  view  of  our  fellow 
lodgers. 

Entomologists  enumerate  above  1600 
species  of  minute  beings,  endued  with 
animal  life,  of  various  forms  and  or- 
ganization, which  they  denominate 
eniozoa.  Of  these,  18  are  found  con- 
nected with  the  human  body  ;  some  in 
parts  which  nature  seems* to  have 
fitted  for  their  reception,  and  of  which 
they  are  the  permanent  and  regular 
occupants ;  such  as  Ascai*ides,  small 
white  worms ;  Lumbrici,  large  round 
worms ;  and  Tenia,  flat  tape  worms. 
Others  are  only  occasional  residents — 
extems  which  settle  in  different  con- 
venient parts  adapted  for  their  tem- 
porary sojourn,  and  where  they  ^  are 
not  generally  found  :  those  are  called 
by  various  names,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  generation ;  and 
some  are  of  a  form  and  nature  so 
anomalous,  that  no  particular  name 
has  been  yet  assigned  them.    On  these 


last,  I  will  venture  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fluids  of 
the  human  body  abound  with  animal- 
cules, invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
distinctly  seen  when  submitted  to  a 
microscope  of  high  magnifying  powers. 
If  a  globule  of  some  of  those  fluids  be 
placed  under  a  lens,  immediately  on 
being  taken  from  the  body,  and  while 
^et  warm  and  preserving  its  animal  heat, 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  bath» 
in  which  many  animated  beings  are 
seen  to  swim  about.  In  those  that  I 
have  examined,  they  resembled  tad* 
poles,  impelling  themselves  by  their 
tails,  which  they  vibrated  with  great 
activity,  and  moved  forward  with  con* 
siderable  velocity.  I  have  firemiently 
tried  to  observe  some  trait  of  their 
habits  and  manners,  but  the  time  al- 
lowed for  the  examination  was  so 
brief,  that  I  was  always  disappointed. 
When  the  liquid  in  which  they  swam 
lost  its  animal  heat,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple it  imparted  was  withdrawn,  the 
animalcules  ceased  to  move  and  seemed 
to  perish,  and  immediately  became  in- 
visible in  the  fluid  in  which  thej 
floated.  Of  this  description  are  the 
minute  beings  detected  in  the  pustules 
of  psora,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases^ 
whose  generation  are  supposed  to  be 
not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of 
the  vitiated  fluid. 

But  besides  these,  the  existence 
of  larger  entozoa  in  the  living  human 
body  in  tliis  way,  has  been  em- 
phatically dwelt  on  by  writers  both 
sacred  and  profane.  The  earliest 
account  we  have,  perhaps,  is  that  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Job.  The 
distemper  under  which  the  patriarch 
laboured,  seemed  to  be  a  collection  of 
entozoa,  which  we  translate  worms, 
forming  a  lodgment  in  his  skin,  and 
iu  the  integ^uments  of  the  muscles. 
He  exclaims,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
anguish,  ^'  My  flesh   is  clothed  with 


*  Read  before  n  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  at  Sir  Patrick 
Dunn's  Hospital,  oo  the  evening  of  tlie  10th  day  of  April,  1840,  at  which  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  present. 
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worms,  and  my  skin  is  broken  and  be- 
come loathsome."* 

The  death  of  Herod  is  attributed  to 
the  same  cause,  and  the  sacred  historian 
mentions  it  as  of  that  kind  which  was 
most  humiliating  to  human  pride. 
The  people  shouted,  saying,  his  voice 
was  toe  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  a  man ; 
but  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him. 
«*  He  was  taten  of  worms,"  while  he 
WAS  yet  alive,  '<till  he  gave  up  the 
gbo8t."t 

Among  profane  writers,  many  per- 
sons  are  recorded  as  having   fallen 
victims  to  this  malady.     Acastus,  son 
of  Pelias,  Alkman  the  poet,  Pherecydes 
the  theologian,  Calisthenes  the  Olyn- 
thian,  Mucins  the  lawyer,  and  Eunus, 
a  leader  in  the  Servile  war,  are  said 
to  have  perished  by  some  such  disease. 
The  cause  or  symptoms  are  not  de- 
tailed, but  two  of  them,  Calisthenes 
and  Eunus,  died  in  prison,  and  it  is 
probable,  confinement,  privation,  and 
anxiety  predisposed  them  to  take  it. 
But  the  distemper  of  which  Sylla  the 
dictator  died,  is  more   minutely  de- 
scribed, and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  complaint.     Pliny  calls 
it  ptheiriasis,  and  says,  ^*  Nascuntur  in 
sanguine  ipso  hominis  animalia  exesura 
corpus*' — <' animals  are  generated  in 
the  very  blood  of  a  man   which  de- 
vour his  body  ;"J  and  Plutarch  thus 
details  the  symptoms.     It  was  a  con- 
siderable time  before  he  perceived  he 
had  an  ulcer  in  his  body ;  but  at  length 
the  putrescency  of  the  flesh  became 
apparent,  and  produced  such  a  mul- 
titude  of  piu(tt,  (vermin,   which   we 
translate  lice,)   that  though    persons 
were   employed  continually  both   day 
and    night    to    remove    and    destroy 
them,  they  increased  faster  than  they 
could  be  exterminated  ;  and  to  such  a 
degree  did  the  distemper  prevail,  that, 
as   Plutarch    affirms — r«(»«  nf  fiu^»t 
f^trttflmkxt  raurtif — **it  changed  the  whole 
flesh  into  lice;"  and  his  clothes,  baths, 
couches,   and    every  place  near   him 
were  polluted  with  a  perpetual  flux  of 
corruption  and  vermin.      It  was    in 
rain  that   he  went  many  times  a  day 
into  the  water,  to  scour  and   cleanse 
his  body,  the  disgusting  insects  multi- 
plied, so  fast,  as  to   baffle  every  at- 
tempt to  destroy  them  ;  till,  at  length. 


they  devoured  him,  and  be,  too,  Hke 
Herod,  was  "eaten  of  worms,"  while 

yet  alive.$ 

In  addition  to  these  facts  detailed 
by  ancient  writers,   I  have   collected 
others,  either  communicated  to  me  by 
friends,  or  which  have  come  under  my 
own  personal  observation.     The  first 
I  shaU  mention  is  a  very  extraordiMry 
case,  told  to  me  by  my  brother.  Dr. 
Edward  Walsh,  {physician  to  the  forces. 
While    serving  in   Canads^    he    wis 
called  to  see  Angus  McDonald,  aged 
55,  an  American  farmer,  active,  and 
robust,  and    in   good  circumstaneet. 
He  had  been  subject  for  some  yeers  to 
attacks  of  dymria^  which,   however, 
did  not  interrupt  his  ordinary  pursuits. 
At  length  he  was  affected  with  pain 
and  swelling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pelvis  ;  and  one  day  after  great  exer- 
tion in  pursuit  of  strayed  cattle,  he  was 
seized  with  acute  pain  in  perineo,  fol- 
lowed by  fits  of  fkmting.     On  recover, 
ing  from  the  attack,  the  parts  were 
examined.     They  were  found  mudi 
swelled,   inflamed,    and    a    sabetance 
was  felt  inside,  which  was  discovered 
to  be  a  large  calculus.     The  inflam- 
mation terminated  in  an  abscess,  firom 
which  on  being  opened,  the  calculus 
was  extracted.     Meantime  other  swel- 
lings supervened  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,   particularly  round   and  in 
the  glutei  muscles      The  obstruction 
in  the  neck  of  the  vessica,  and  the  rup- 
ture consequent  on  the  descent  of  the 
calculus,  had  created  such  a  derange- 
ment of  the  parts,  as  to  disturb  their 
ordinary  fvmctions,  causing  discharges 
of  nature  to  find  an  exit  through  the 
integuments,  and    forming    abscesses 
through  which  they  continually  oosed. 
The  weather  was  excessively  hot,  the 
thermometer  stood  at   96*,   and  the 
state  of  the  patient  was  exceedmgly 
disgusting  to  the  medical   attendant 
while   dressing   the  abscesses.      One 
day  on  removing  the  bandages,  a  num- 
ber •of  living  things  were  obs«rved  in 
the  discharge.    They  were  very  active 
in  their  motions,  of  an  extraordmary 
and   nondescript  form,  but   most  re- 
sembled flies  without  wings.     But  ths 
circumstance  of  their  formation  most 
striking  was,  that  they  were  not  coo- 
fined  to  the  seat  of  disease.    Tumours 


Chap.  vii«  4. 
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protrudedy  and  abscesses  formed  in 
different  parts,  particularly  under  the 
axilla,  so  that  the  body  was  covered 
with  them.  When  they  were  opened 
or  discharged  of  themselves,  the  puru- 
lent matter  contained  quantities  of  the 
same  insects,  in  a  very  active  and  lively 
state.  On  beinsr  touched  with  spirits 
of  turpentine,  tney  ceased  to  move, 
and  were  readily  destroyed  by  applica- 
tions of  it.  Others,  however,  rapidly 
succeeded,  and  the  discharges  every 
day  became  thinner,  more  copious,  and 
more  foetid.  The  patient  soon  sunk 
under  it,  and  was  relieved  by  death  on 
the  ninth  day,  after  a  severe  suffering, 
aggravated  by  the  horrid  and  preter- 
natural generation,  as  he  supposed,  of 
those  insects  in  his  body. 

My  brother,  in  his  communication, 
stated  to  me  no  theory  or  conjecture 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
and  nondescript  generation,  nor  can  I 
find  it  among  his  papers ;  and  as  it  has 
pleased  God  that  he  has  followed  his 
patient,  I  cannot  have  recourse  to  his 
opinion.  I  do  not  presume  to  hazard 
•ay  of  my  own,  but  leave  it  to  the  very 
oompetent  and  learned  persons  who 
oompose  this  assembly  to  investigate  it. 

The  next  I  shall  mention  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  my  much  esteemed 
fKend,  the  late  Dr.  Pope.  It  oc- 
curred in  this  hospital,  in  the  year 
1815,  and  though  there  are  some  per- 
hape,  present,  to  whom  it  is  already 
ftmiliar,  there  may  be  many  to  whom 
it  is  not  known.  I  will,  therefore, 
relate  it. 

Among  the  patients  then  in  hospital, 
was  a  mechanic  of  the  middle  stature, 
having  the  muscular  system  feebly  de- 
▼doped.  His  habit  of  body  was  what 
might  be  called  cachectic,  and  his  coun- 
tenance very  pale  and  languid.  He 
laboured  under  a  chronic  disease  of 
the  digestive  organs;  but  by  means 
of  the  judicious  treatment  employed, 
his  health  appeared  to  be  so  much 
improved,  that  he  was  ordered  to  the 
convalescent  ward.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  move,  suddenly  there  ap- 
peared creeping  over  his  whole  body 
and  the  bedclothes  in  which  he  lay, 
an  immense  quantity  of  insects,  re- 
sembling pediculi^  which  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  a  countless  multitude  was 
seen  creeping  and  strewed  over  the 
surrounding  floor.  On  moving  the 
hand  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  it 
felt  aa  if  corered   over  with  sinaU 


protuberances;  a  sensation  was  pro* 
duced  as  if  prickles  of  some  kind  were 
stuck  thickly  in  his  skin ;  and,  on 
inspection,  it  appeared  that  this  feeling 
was  caused  by  these  insects  emerging 
in  diflerent  stages,  and  in  the  act  of 
piercing  the  cuticle.  Some  were  in 
a  more  advanced  state  of  protrusion, 
extricating  themselves,  as  it  were,  from 
the  aperture  through  which  they  had 
just  emerged ;  while  others  were  en- 
tirely free  and  crawling  over  the  sur* 
face.  Dr.  Pope  detailed  to  me  the 
applications  maide  to  the  patient,  which 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  state  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  more  fortunate 
than  the  dictator  Sylla,  because  under 
more  judicious  treatment,  he  did  not 
sink  under  the  horrid  disease,  but  was» 
in  a  short  time,  dismissed  from  the 
hospital  perfectly  cured. 

When  I  was  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
many  years  ago,  a  case  was  mentioned 
to  me  by  a  medical  friend ;  and  though 
I  believe  it  has  since  been  published 
by  Dr.  Picknell,  in  the  transactions  of 
this  College,  it  is  too  curious  to  be 
omitted  in  this  detail. 

Mary  Riordan  was  a  native  of  Cork. 
When  she  was  about  flfteen  years  of 
age,  two  clergymen  of  her  persuasion 
died.  They  were  men  much  esteemed, 
and  of  great  reputed  sanctity ;  and  there 
existed  a  belief  among  the  peasantry, 
that  clay  taken  from  the  graves  of  such 
persons,  possessed  an  extraordinary  effi- 
cacy in  protecting  the  man  or  woman 
who  carried  a  portion  of  it  about  their 
persons  from  evil,  and  those  who  drank 
an  infusion  of  it  from  disease.  At  the 
suggestion  of  an  old  woman,  the  poor 
girl  went  to  the  churchyard  where  they 
were  interred,  and  brought  home  her 
apron  full  of  the  clay.  By  the  advice 
of  her  monitress,  she  placed  some  of 
it  in  a  tin  can,  and,  pouring  water 
upon  it,  she  stirred  it  up,  then,  suffer- 
ing the  grosser  parts  to  subside,  she 
drank  a  portion  of  the  remainder  every 
morning.  After  some  time  she  com- 
plained of  an  affection  of  sickness; 
she  felt  a  nausea  and  a  strong  tendency 
to  vomit,  and  at  length  began  to  di^ 
charge  the  contents  of  her  stomach. 
There  was  found  amongst  it  a  quantity 
of  insects,  of  the  beetle  kind,  called  by 
entomologists  b/ept  mortetaga^  in  diffe- 
rent states  of  existence — some  were 
larvs  or  eggs,  some  pupss,  some  more 
advanced  in  shane,  ana  somA  perfect 
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80  that,  immediately  on  being  discharged 
from  her  mouth,  they  flew  about  the 
room.  In  this  state  she  was  brought 
to  the  Cork  hospital.  She  was  then 
twenty-eight,  and  the  frightful  disease 
had  been  generating  in  her  body  for 
thirteen  years.  Yet  she  still  con 
tinned  to  use  the  disgusting  mediciney 
convinced  that  it  did  not  cause^  but 
would  cure  it.  It  b  reported  that  700 
larvss  of  beetles  were  discharged  from 
her  stomach  in  an  active  state,  some 
of  which  were  destroyed  by  herself, 
and  some  escaped  into  apertures  of 
the  floor,  besides  as  many  more  in  the 
grub  and  yet  inanimate  stage.  Nearly 
100  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Thompson, 
of  Cork,  which  averaged  in  size  from 
one  to  half  an  inch  in  length.  The 
genus  beetle  is  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and  some  of  them,  reserved  as  curiosi- 
ties, were  still  animate  after  they  had 
been  kept  a  year  in  boxes  and  bottles. 
The  patient  was  at  length  persuaded 
to  desist  from  her  medicine,  and  treated 
in  return  with  large  doses  of  turpen- 
tine, when  the  generation  of  the  insects 
ceased,  and  she  was  dismissed  con- 
valescent. The  trick  of  swallowing 
and  ejecting  from  the  mouth  various 
things,  is  one  often  resorted  to  by 
jugglers ;  but  in  this  case,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  watched  and 
treated,  there  could  be  no  deception  ; 
and  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect 
was  so  immediate  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The 
bteps  mortetaga  is  principally  found 
to  breed  in  churchyards,  and  in  great 
quantities.  Their  ova  impregnated 
the  clay  she  had  taken ;  they  were 
matured  and  excluded  by  the  heat 
of  the  stomach,  and  as  soon  as  they 
attained  life,  they  continually  irritated 
that  tender  organ,  by  crawling  over 
its  highly  sensitive  coats,  till,  by  a 
strong  effort  of  nature,  they  were 
expelled  from  the  place  where  they 
had  generated. 

On  my  first  visit  to  France,  some  vears 
ago,  I  went  with  friends  from  Paris 
to  see  St.  Cloud.  We  walked  there ; 
the  day  was  very  sultry,  and  when  we 
were  about  half  way  on  the  road,  we 
were  made  sick  by  a  very  intolerable 
smell,  that  issued  from  a  valley  which 
lay  beside  us.  We  found  it  proceeded 
from  a  place  called  a  knacker* a  yard, 
where  decayed  horses  are  sent  to  be 
killed^  flayed,  and  broken  up.  The 
mr  above  it  was  darkened  ^'\tVi  ^\«% 


in  incredible  swanns,  emitting  a  dnll 
humming  sound,  and  hovering  over 
the  putrid  fragments  of  horse  flesh 
that  lay  about ;  and  we  heard  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  just  before  oc- 
curred, which  made  us  hasten  our 
departure.  A  man  was  prooeediqg 
from  St.  Cloud  to  Paris  with  letters ; 
he  drank  too  much  wine  before  be  set 
out,  was  overcome  with  intoxicatian> 
and,  when  he  came  to  this  place,  lay 
down  to  sleep.  He  continaed  on  the 
ground  for  twenty-four  hours»  and  was 
at  length  roused  by  an  intoleraUs 
itching  sensation,  which  he  folt  aU 
over  his  body.  This  was  sucoeed«l 
in  a  short  time,  by  tamoursy  which 
finally  burst,  and  multitudes  of  worms 
or  maggots  fell  out  in  such  quantitiei^ 
that  twenty-three  large  plates-full  were 
gathered  up  in  the  hospital  of  St 
Louis,  in  Paris,  to  which  he  was  con- 
veyed. He  was  treated  with  mercnryy 
and  finally  recovered,  but  lost  his  eyes, 
which  were  eaten  or  melted  out  of 
their  sockets.  Dr.  Cloqnet,  who  after- 
wards reported  the  case,  states,  that 
the  worms  were  of  that  species  called 
asticatSf  and  supposes  that  the  flie% 
feeding  on  the  carcases  of  the  hcnraes, 
had  ahghted  on  the  body  of  the  sleq>- 
ing  man,  and,  puncturing  and  penetra- 
ting the  cuticle  in  various  places,  had 
deposited  their  ova  within,  and  in  this 
nidus  they  matured  into  maggots. 

If  I  have  not  already  exhausted  your 
patience  by  such  details  of  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  I  will  add  one  or  two 
more,  which  either  came  under  my 
own  observation,  or  in  which  I  was 
personally  the  sufferer. 

I  had  met  m  France  an  intel- 
ligent  Brazilian,  sent  over  by  the 
late  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  to  re- 
ceive a  European  medical  education. 
He  came  to  London  with  the  same 
object,  and  I  had  an  opportuni^^^  ^ 
showing  him  some  attention.  When 
I  afterwards  visited  Brazil,  he  foimd 
me  out  at  Rio,  and  returned  my  atten- 
tions with  interest.  Among  other 
advantages  of  information,  he  ad- 
mitted me  as  a  visitor  to  the  hospital 
of  the  Misericordia,  which  he  super- 
intended. In  this  immense  establish- 
ment were  760  beds,  always  t^  and 
containing  patients  labouring  under 
all  varieties  of  tropical  diseases ;  and 
when  any  case  of  peculiar  interest  oc- 
curred, he  apprised  me  of  it,  and  I 
Nm\j^\  n;VOcvV\ssl.    The  fecundity  of 
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insect  nature  in  Brazil  is  so  great, 
that  every  place  and  every  thing  ap- 
peared instinct  with  life.  Decayed 
trees  seemed  never  to  die ;  but  when 
their  proper  vegetation  was  extinct, 
they  were  covered  with  innumerable 
parasites,  and  perforated  by  millions 
of  insect  inhabitants.  Animals  afforded 
no  less  subsistenoe  to  the  tribes  of 
entozoa*  and  some  of  the  patients  in 
the  hospital  seemed  a  compound  of 
minute  benurs.  From  the  mass  I  saw, 
I  shall  mention  one  or  two  cases.  In 
tropical  climates,  the  large  blue  fly 
is  constantly  buzzing  about  the  sick, 
and  when  the  patient  sleeps  or  dozes 
with  his  mouth  open,  deposits  its  ova 
in  that  and  other  cavities.  When  I 
visited  the  hospital,  I  heard  from  my 
intelligent  medical  friend,  a  singular 
instance  of  this.  A  female,  just  re- 
covered from  a  fever,  comphuned  of 
a  violent  headache,  which  increased 
duly,  and  at  length  terminated  in  her 
death.  On  a  po9t  mortem  examination, 
it  was  found  that  maggots  had  gene- 
rated in  her  brun ;  and  the  opinion 
was,  that  the  blue  fly,  while  she  was 
iU,  had  depouted  its  larvse  in  her  nose, 
where  they  burrowed,  and  having  made 
their  way  through  the  os  cribnforme, 
bad  entered  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  so  caused  cephalalgia  and  death. 
I  myself,  shortly  after,  was  witness  to 
a  circumstance  of  this  kind.  A  negro 
slave  was  just  recovering  from  a  long 
Dlness,  and  had  been  discharged  from 
the  hospital  of  the  Misericordia,  when 
he  complained  of  violent  headache. 
He  took,  by  the  advice  of  a  Brazilian 
practitioner,  some  cephalic  snuff,  in 
which  pulvii  aeari  was  an  ingredient. 
It  produced  violent  sneezing,  and  one 
day,  during  a  fit  of  sternutation,  a 
Quantity  of  small  maggots  were  ejected 
m>m  his  nose,  and  through  the  roof 
of  his  mouth.  They  were  about  half 
an  inch  Ions,  white,  and  terminated 
hv  a  brown  nead,  exactly  resembling 
tnose  generated  in  putrid  flesh.  They 
continued  to  fall  for  some  days,  but 
in  diminished  quantity,  till  at  length 
they  seemed  exhausted.  The  headache 
ceased  altogether,  and  I  saw  the  man 
in  perfect  health.  As  he  afforded  no 
opportunity  for  a  pott  mortem  examina- 
tion, the  seat  of  the  insects  could  not  be 
ascertained ;  but  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed, though  he  was  unconscious  of 


it,  tbat  some  fly,  during  his  illness,  had 
deposited  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils,  from 
whence  the  larvas  had  made  their  way, 
by  some  unusual  communication,  into 
the  frontal  sinug,  where  the  maggots 
finally  made  a  settlement. 

These  morbid  cases  in  the  human 
subject  recal  to  us  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  the  ancients  of  worms  bred 
in  the  head  of  every  stae ;  it  is  thus 
recorded: — Vermes  cervi  omnes  con- 
tinent in  capite  vivos,  qui  nasci  sclent 
sub  lingua,  in  concavo  circiter  verte- 
bram,  qua  cervici  innectitur  caput, 
magnitudine  baud  minores  iis  quos 
maximos  cames  putres  edunt.— .*' All 
sta^  contun  in  the  head  living  worms, 
which  are  generated  under  the  tongue, 
in  a  cavity  about  the  vertebrse,  where 
the  head  is  united  to  the  neck,  in  nze 
not  less  than  the  larg^t  of  those  gene- 
rated in  putrid  flesh."*  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  comparative 
anatomy  to  say  whether  this  be  a 
fiction  or  reality. 

Another  insect  which  came  under  my 
notice  in  this  hospital,  was  one  whicn 
establishes  itself  in  the  muscular  parts 
of  the  body,  generally  in  the  1^.  It 
is  called  Dracunculus  or  the  Guinea 
loorifi,  because  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  by  neeroes  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  It  is  known  to  be 
occasioned  by  drinking,  or  bathing 
in  the  waters  of  stagnant  pools  or 
wells,  where  the  animalcules  or  embryo 
worms  were  deposited.  An  indolent 
tumour  is  formed  which,  in  time,  be- 
comes painful.  It  swells  into  a  point, 
which  at  leng^  breaks,  and  a  slender 
hard  substance  is  protruded  from  the 
aperture,  which  is  found  to  be  tbe  head 
of  a  worm.  When  this  appears,  it  is 
seized  by  some  operator,  who  twists  it 
round  a  quill  or  roll  of  cotton,  and 
carefully  strains  it,  till  by  some  vermi- 
cular motion  it  elongates,  and  yields 
to  the  force.  In  thb  way,  by  twisting 
the  quill  or  substance  on  which  it  is 
rolled,  a  portion  of  it  is  every  day 
drawn  out,  till  the  whole  animal  is 
gradually  extracted.  On  being  un- 
rolled, it  is  found  to  be  a  slender 
white  worm,  of  a  very  tenacious  tex- 
ture, nearly  resembling  the  smaU  string 
of  a  violin,  about'  two  feet  long,  sur- 
mounted by  a  black  point,  which  seems 
to  be  its  head.  Native  operators  ex- 
tract it  with  more  success  than  regular 
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the  fiogcr  on  the  smrfrce  of  the 
limbi,  the  direetioo  in  which  the  worm 
it  coiled;  then  malriny  en  ineisioo 
orer  the  midHlf,  and  forming  a  dupli- 
cation of  it  into  a  loop»  th^  draw  it 
forward,  and  both  ends  come  Ibrdi  at 
the  same  time.  The  disease  immedi- 
ately eeeees  when  the  caose  is  thus 
eztncted;  hot  should  it  brsak  in  the 
operation*  the  part  that  remains  behind 
causes  painfnl  ulcers,  and  ercn  mortifi- 
cation. 

A  third  insect  which  I  saw  in  Brazil, 
establishes  itself  in  the  lowest  extre- 
mi^,  and  is  alwajs  found  in  the^^Mrf. 
This  is  known  in  the  West  Indies 
under  the  name  of  tkigrtt  and  in 
Brasil  u  called  heetkt  a  corruption  of 
hickiL^  the  Portuguese  name  for  anr  in- 
sect. A  small  tumour  is  first  perceived 
in  the  foot*  generally  in  the  heel,  or 
under  the  toes,  accompanied  by  a 
slight  itching.  When  this  is  felt,  the 
tumour  is  opened  by  some  practitioner, 
and  a  small  sac  b  found  within,  which 
is  carefully  extracted,  and  the  cure  is 
effected.  Should  it,  however,  be  ne- 
glected, or  break  in  the  operation, 
a  considerable  inflammation  ensues, 
which  terminates  in  suppuration,  and 
generates  a  foul  phagedanic  ulcer, 
eating  into  the  adjoining  parts,  show- 
ing great  indisposition  to  heal,  and 
sometimes  bringing  on  incurable  lame- 
ness. The  disorder  is  universal  among 
the  negroes,  who  walk  through  dust 
and  sand  with  their  naked  feet.  Nor 
do  boots  and  shoes  afford  a  protection 
to  the  better  classes.  Scarcely  any  of 
my  acquaintance  escaped.  Aljout'this 
time  a  body  of  Irish,  to  the  number  of 
2800,  had  emigrated  to  Brazil,  under 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Cotter.  Some 
causes  of  dispute  occurred  with  the 
government,  and  much  dissatisfaction 
ensued.  The  intended  colony  was 
broken  up,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  sent  back  to  Ireland.  I  saw 
many  of  those  that  remained  behind 
Wing  by  the  wayside,  who  were  af- 
flicted with  ulcerated  feet  by  the 
fteesA,  as  they  informed  me,  and*  I  was 
told  that  many  brought  the  disease 
home  with  them,  and  suffered  imd^ 
incurable  lameness  till  their  death. 

Though  I  escaped  such  serious  con- 
sequences, I  myself  was  violently  at- 
tacked with  the  malady.  In  travelling 
up  the  country  with  an  Indian  guide, 
I  felt  one  monuDg  an  intolerable  itdi« 
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hand  frequctly  to 
nwinred  the  woro 
tioned  me  that  I  ahovld  acT  rvb  iL 
When  we  arriTcd  at  the 
he  undertook  to 
knowing  the  aagacity  of  tko 
other  respects,  I 
to  his  procesa.  He 
a  banana  tree,  and  laid  MecBB^&et 
oo  the  ground.  Thea  drwnff  eff  Bj 
boot  and  stocking;  he  procaodcd  to  ope- 
rate on  the  afGected  place.  Hodrwoot 
a  blunt  &ca  or  knife,  wlddi  he  carried 
always  for  the  purpoae,  and  cvofuUr 
laid  open  different  jparta  of  ny  hei^ 
extracted  small  pettiuiia  of  flash  aboot 
the  size  and  colour  of  a  pei 
laughed,  and  bade  me  look.  I 
round  my  head,  and  obeerred  "mj  had 
excavated  into  variooa  ceila,  mmL  ex> 
actlv  resembling  a  ieofyopiA,  I  was 
really  alarmed  at  the  cxteaaaivo  iiyary, 
and  thought  the  <^Mralar  had  lamad 
me  more  effectually  than  the  bcteh ; 
but  I  was  mistaken.  He  had 
a  leaf  of  toasted  tobaeea,  which  he 
rubbed  between  his  haiida  into  annft 
and  filling  up  the  cavitiea  with  it»  he 
tore  a  slip  of  banana  leaf  from  the  tret 
whidi  overshadowed  ua,  laid  it  on  a^ 
heel,  and  bound  over  all  a  shred  of 
cotton,  which  he  separated  finom 
shirt.  A  slight  inflammation 
and  when  it  subsided  in  about  a  week, 
he  removed  the  bandage,  and  my  heel 
was  perfectly  healed,  though  I  had 
used  violent  exercise  in  travelling,  and 
never  rested  for  a  day  during  the 
whole  time. 

As  this  affection  is  known  to  be 
produced  by  an  insect,  I  was  curtous 
to  examine  the  interior  of  the  sab- 
stances  he  extracted,  to  see  what  they 
contained.  To  the  naked  eye  they 
presented  no  appearance  but  that  et 
unorganized  lumps  of  sebacious  flesh ; 
but  on  placing  one  under  the  lens  of 
a  microscope  of  strong  magnifying 
power,  which  I  carried  with  me  fat 
such  purposes,  it  exhibited  a  vety 
beautiful  appearance.  It  was  a  com- 
plete f  ae,  forming  a  perfect  nidus  of  a 
circular  shape,  and  filled  with  a  num- 
ber of  exquisitely  polished  eggtt  re- 
sembling seed  pearls^  and  arranged  in 
the  neatest  order.  I  carefully  watched 
for  the  exclusion  of  some  insect,  but 
could  discover  no  trace  of  M^Smf^t^nn, 
though   I  kept  them  seyeral  days. 
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Hemoved  from  the  ffenial  warmth  in 
whkh  the  inttmct  of  the  parent  had 
placed  them,  1  suppose  they  had  all 
perished  prematurelj,  and  the  nidus 
finally  dried  up  or  dissolved  in  putri- 
dity. The  parent  insect  is  exceedingly 
minute,  and  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye.  It  is  considered  a  species 
oi  JUa^  and  called  by  some  entomolo- 
gists pii/^  mmiiMM.  When  the  eggs 
are  suffered  to  mature^  or  when  the 
nidus  is  broken  in  extracting  it,  the 
insects  are  lodg^  in  the  interments 
of  the  muscles^  and  the  irritation  they 
cause  produces  those  inflammations 
which  have  such  painful  and  distress- 
ing consequences. 

The  last  case  I  shall  venture  to  ob- 
trude upon  your  notice,  occurred  to 
me  in  Ireland,  while  I  superintended 
the  Finglas  Dispensary.  1  had  been 
reading  a  French  work,  now,  I  believe, 
very  scarce^  called  "Les  Aventures 
de  St.  Pierre  Viaud,"  in  which  it  was 
stated  that,  a  young  man,  one  of  his 
partyy  was  left  behind  in  the  woods, 
and  when  they  returned  to  search  for 
him,  he  was  found  exhausted  by 
famine,  but  yet  alive,  though  his  lower 
extremities  were  mortified  and  filled 
with  worms.  His  supporting  life  in 
this  state  was  considered  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  it  was  found  ne- 
oessarr  to  attest  its  veracity  by 
annexing  to  the  narrative  affidavits  of 
the  fiMSt.  While  my  mind  was  full 
of  thii  extraordinary  circumstance,  it 
was  notified  to  me,  one  evening  in 
July,  that  a  man  was  dying  by  the 
road-side,  and  I  went  to  see  him.  I 
observed  a  person  in  a  large  grey  coat 
lying  on  his  face  on  the  ground,  in  a 
hollow  beside  a  limekiln.  At  first  I 
supposed  he  was  asleep  or  intoxicated, 
but  after  some  time,  perceiving  he  did 
not  stir,  I  was  induced  to  examine  him 
more  closely,  when  I  found  him  ap- 
parently dead.  On  turning  him  on 
nis  back  to  ascertain  who  he  might  be, 
A  sight  the  most  awful  and  horrid  pre- 
sented itself.  The  person  was  not 
dead ;  but  on  opening  his  coat,  the 
whole  surface  of  his  body  seemed  a 
moving  mass  of  worms.  His  face  was 
much  injured,  apparently  from  some 
bruises,  inflicted  either  by  blows  or  a 
fall ;  and  from  every  aperture  of  bb 
head,    his    ears,    mouth,    and    nose> 


poured  innumerable  wormf,  as  if  tho 
mterior  of  the  skull  was  entirely  filled 
with  them.  His  eyes  were  dissolved, 
and  their  cavities  were  occupied  by  a 
white  moving  mass,  more  terrible  and 
disgusting  than  it  would  be  possible  to 
conceive,  without  ocular  inspection ; 
and  while  the  living  spectre  stood 
before  me,  rolling  about  those  sight* 
less  orbs,  in  mockery  of  eyes,  I  felt  aa 
if  I  could  say  to  him-— 

'*  Thy  bonM  are  marrowIeM,  thy  blood  It  ooldi 
Nor  is  there  speculation  in  those  eyes. 
Which  thou  doit  glare  withal."* 

After  some  time  the  miserable  being 
recovered  sufficient  strength  to  walk, 
and  was  so  far  restored  to  his  voice  and 
recollection,  that  he  answered  several 
questions.  He  told  me  who  he  was, 
and  where  he  lived;  that  he  was  re* 
turning  home  the  evening  before  on 
a  car,  and  having  drunk  too  much, 
he  fell  off  and  lay  stunned  with  the 
fall  till  he  was  discovered.  He  could 
not  account  for  the  wounds  in  his 
head,  nor  for  his  Iving  off  the  road ; 
but  it  is  probable  tnat  he  had  received 
the  contusions  on  his  face  from  the 
fall,  that  the  car  had  gone  over 
him,  and  he  had  insensibly  crawled  to 
the  place  where  he  lay.  The  humi- 
dity of  the  ground,  and  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  had  rapidly  brought  on  a 
solution  of  the  solids,  in  those  bruised 
parts,  already  predisposed  to  putres- 
cency,  and  in  the  contact  with  the 
moist  earth.  In  this  were  speedily 
deposited  the  ova  of  innumerable  in- 
sects, whose  generation  was  as  rapid 
as  the  predisposing  causes  were  fk- 
vourable;  and  thus,  while  the  vital 
powers  rallied  at  the  centre,  and  the 
blood,  circulating  round  the  heart,  pre- 
served the  principle  of  life  within,  the 
extremities  in  which  all  circulation 
had  ceased,  were  fast  dissolving  into 
their  primitive  elements. 

I  had  the  poor  man  brought  into  an 
out-house  and  laid  on  some  hay.  The 
loathsome  objects  were  removed  as  far 
as  could  be  done.  He  was  washed  with 
spirits,  vinegar,  and  turpentine,  and  cor- 
rals were  poured  down  his  throat,  which 
he  swallowed  with  some  difficultv ;  and 
he  so  far  recovered,  that  he  recollected 
and  took  an  interest  in  several  trifling 
things — called  for  his  coat,  and  felt 
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for  some  halQ)ence  which  he  knew 
were  in  the  pocket,  and  seemed  roused 
firom  that  state  of  stupor  in  which  he 
was  found.  But  these  appearances 
were  fallacious.  The  putrescency  ra- 
pidly increased — in  a  short  time  spasms 
m  histinroat  prevented  him  from  swal- 
lowing— he  gradually  hecame  again 
insensible — and  at  twelve  o'clock  the 
next  day  he  expired,  in  a  state  of  total 
putrisolution*  having  sustained  life  in 
that  dreadful  condition  for  eighteen 
hours  from  the  time  he  was  first  dis- 
covered, for  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  senses  and 
fitculties— though  the  whole  surfiiuM 
of  his  body  euiibited  a  mass  of  ani- 
mated corruption. 

I  am  conscious  that  to  some  these 
details  may  appear  more  revolting 
than  curious  or  instructive ;  vet 
for  me  they  possess  an  interest  be- 
yond mere  medical  or  physical  hcts. 
They  obtrude  upon  my  mind  with  a 
force  that  I  cannot  evade  or  turn 
aside  that  salutary  warning  of  the 
Scriptures — <<  I  have  said  to  cor- 
ruption, thou  art  my  father,  and  to 
the  worm,  thou  art  my  brother  and 
my  sister."*  This  destiny  of  man*8 
mere  mortal  part  is  the  most  humilia- 
ting to  human  pride;  and  no  doubt 
God  intended  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  loathsome  mass  into  which  our 
body  dissolves — the  fearful  beings  it 
engenders — the  hateful  objects  to  which 
it  finally  gives  life — are  all 

**  TuDiof  thoughts  to  hnmmn  pride,  "f 

We  are  taught  that  our  perishable 
flesh  is  but  a  temporary  combination 
of  those  materials  which  had  before 
and  which  will  hereafter  become  the 
vilest  bodies,  and  when  the  slender 
and  mysterious  thread  of  life  no  longer 
holds  its  particles  together,  the  mus- 
cular arm,  the  ruddy  cheek,  and  the 
sparkling  eye,  are  destined  to  be  the 
repast  on  which — 

'*Thc  btgh.fed  worn,  in  lasy  rolanet  rolled, 
Hiott  unacvcd  ;**t 

and  thus  man*s   pride  and  woman's 


beauty  become  component  parts  of 
those  crawling  things  we  now  loathe 
and  trample  on. 

Nor  is  this  process  delayed  till  we 
have  no  long^er  sense  to  know  and  to 
feel  it.  However  striking  the  remark 
of  an  eminent  preacher,  ^that  die 
body  is  a  house  of  clay  that  fidls  to 
pieces  at  the  entrance  of  the  smallest 
worm,**  it  is  not  true.  The  worm  is 
our  fellow  lodger.  We  have  all  read, 
and  shuddered  while  we  read,  the 
terrible  supposition  of  the  poet— 

•*  It  it  M  If  tho  dMd  ahoold  fM 
The  icf  worm  aroaod  hia  rtaal» 
And  thaddor  while  the  reptUee  creep 
To  riot  ou  their  rottlag  sleep,  • 
Without  the  power  to  eeare  awaj 
The  cold  coosamen  of  their  daj/'f 

Yet  this  fearful  image  of  a  poetic 
imagination  is  no  fiction.  What  he 
has  fancied  of  the  dead  is  every  day 
realised  in  the  living  subject.  The 
animated,  sentient,  human  body  b  the 
abode  of  a  thousand  beings  equallv 
endued  with  life,  and  having  as  moai 
right  to  occupy  it  as  ourselves.  They 
are  tenants— joint  tenants  with  us  in 
those  mud  walls  as  long  as  our  lease 
of  life  lasts,  and  when  that  expires* 
the  poor  tenement  is  then  let  out  to 
other  lodgers. 

Yet  we  have  the  consolation  to  know 
that  this  miserable  conformation  will 
not  endure.  Though,  after  this  life, 
we  shall  be  summoned  from  the  several 
places  of  our  mortal  rest,  and  the 
material  elements  shall  be  re-united 
to  the  immaterial  spirit,  that  every 
one  of  us  may  stand  in  his  proper 
person  before  the  awful  tribunal  of 
God  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  flesh,  yet,  difFerent,  in- 
deed, will  be  ''the  body  in  which 
we  shall  then  come.**  When  this 
mortal  shall  thus  put  on  immor- 
tality, "this  corruption,**  we  are  as- 
sured, "will  also  put  on  incormp- 
tion'*|| — "Our  vile  bodies  shall  then 
be  changed  into  the  likeness  of  God's 
glorious  body,  according  to  the  mighty 
working  whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue 
all  things  to  Himself.*' 
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He  stood  upon  his  paUce-wall, 
His  proud  eye  wandered  over  all 
The  wealth  of  Samos,  east  and  west. 
'*  See  I  this  is  mine— all  this  I  govern  V* 
He  said,  addressing  Egypt's  Sovereign, 
<<  Confess!  my  lot  indeed  is  blest  T 

''  Yes  1  thou  hast  won  the  Gods'  high  fiivor. 
For  nobler  men  than  thon»  and  braver, 
Thy  rivab  once,  are  now  thy  slaves ; 
But,  Fate  will  soon  revenge  the  wrong— 
I  dare  not  call  thee  blest,  so  long 
As  Heaven  is  just  or  Earth  has  graves  1" 

While  yet  he  spake,  behold  I  there  came 
A  messenger  in  Mile's  name-*- 
^  Health  to  the  great  Polycrates ! 
O,  King,  braid  laurels  in  thy  hair. 
And  let  new  Poeans  thrill  the  air. 
And  incense-ofierings  load  the  breeze  I 

**  Spear-pierced,  thy  rebel  foe  lies  dead- 
Behold  1  I  bear  the  traitor's  head. 
Sent  by  thy  General,  Polydore." 
Unrolhnff  a  dark  shroud  of  cloth, 
He  bared  before  the  graze  of  both 
A  ghastly  head,  still  oropping  gore  t 

The  Stranger  Ring  shrank  back  a  pace. 

Then  said,  **  Thou  art  of  mortal  race : 

On  earth  Success  but  heralds  111. 

Thou  hast  a  fleet  at  sea ;  Beware ! 

For  waves  and  winds  heed  no  man's  prayer. 

And  Tempest  wakes  at  Neptune's  will. 

But  hark  t  a  loud,  a  deafening  shout 
Of  welcome  from  the  throng  without! 
**  Joy !  joy  I     The  fleet  so  lonff  away. 
So  long  away,  so  long  awaited. 
At  last  is  come,  and,  richly  freighted, 
Casts  anchor  in  the  exulting  bay." 

The  Royal  Guest  hears  all,  astounded. 
^^  Thy  triumphs,  truly,  seem  unbounded. 
But  are  they?     No!     Thy  star  will  set ; 
The  javelins  of  the  Cretan  h<nrdes 
Strike  surer  home  than  Sam&n  swords, 
And  thou  must  fitU  before  thna  ^«i  V" 


tti#  Amy  Lit^frvm  HkM  Cl€mm  OAi  [JTom 

Even  while  he  wamB,  agun  rejoice 

The  crowd  with  one  tumultuous  voice— * 

"  Hurrah]     Dread  Sovereign^  lire  alwaj  1 

The  war  u  over  f    Lo  I  the  storms 

Have  wrecked  thj  foes  I     The  savage  swarms 

Of  Crete  and  Tmrace  are  Neptune*s  prej  I*' 

'*  It  is  enough  V*  excldmed  the  Guest : 
'*  Blind  Mortal  I  call  thyself  The  Blest- 
Feel  all  that  Pride  and  Conquest  can  I 
I  here  predict  thine  overthrow. 
For,  perfect  bliss^  imstarred  with  W06» 
Came  never  yet  from  Ood  to  llao. 

^^  I  too  have  been  most  fortunate : 
At  homey  abroad*  in  camp  and  state, 
The  bounteous  Gods  long  favored  me— i 
Yet  I  have  wept  I     My  only-cherished^ 
My  son  died  in  my  arms  I     He  perishad» 
And  paid  my  debt  to  Destiny. 

**  If  thoQ  then  wdt  propitiate  Fate, 
Piray  God  forthwith  to  adulterate 
Thy  Cup  of  Joy  I     In  all  my  past 
Experience  never  knew  I  one 
Who  too  long  filled  a  golden  throncy 
But  Ruin  crushed  the  wretch  at  last  1 

"  But  if  God  win  not  hear  thy  prayer> 
Then  woo  Misfortune  by  some  snare^ 
Even  as  tiie  fowler  sets  his  gin. 
Hast  here  some  jewel*  some  rare  treaaore, 
Thou  lovest,  prizest  bevond  measure  ? 
The  sea  rolls  yonder — hurl  it  in  1" 

Replied  the  Host*  now  seized  with  fear, 
*'^  My  realm  hath  nought  I  hold  so  dear 
As  this  resplendent  opal  ring : 
If  that  may  calm  the  Furies'  wrath* 
Behold !     I  cast  it  in  then*  path  ;'* 
And  forth  he  flung  the  glittering  thing. 

But  when  the  mom  again  was  oome, 

There  stood  without  tiie  palace-dome 

A  fisher  with  his  teemmg  flasket, 

Who  cried,  "  Great  Kmg,  thy  days  be  pleasant ! 

Thou  wilt  not  scorn  m^  humble  present* 

This  fish,  the  choicest  m  my  basket !" 

And  ere  the  mid-day  meal  the  cook* 
With  jo^  and  wonder  in  his  look* 
Rushed  m,  and  fell  before  his  Master—. 
*^  O*  fflorious  Victor  I  matchless  King ! 
Within  the  fish  I  found  thy  rin^  1 
Thou  wast  not  bom  to  know  Disaster!*' 

Hereon  uprose  the  Guest  in  dread : 

"  I  tarry  here  too  long,"  he  said ; 

**  O,  prosperous  wretch  I  my  friend  no  more ! 

The  Gods  have  willed  thy  swifr  perdition  1 

I  will  not  bide  the  Avenger's  mission !" 
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**  Where  I  am,  and  Whitherward  I  fleeted. 
When  my  spirit  was  from  Earth  removed  ?" 

Wherefore  ask  me  ?  Is  not  all  completed  ? 
I  have  lived,  lived  loogt  for  I  have  loved  1 

Tell  me  where  the  nightingale  reposes 

Which  with  soolfm  music  fugitive 
Charmed  thy  dolour  in  the  Days  of  Roses  I 

When  ihe  ceased  to  love  she  ceased  to  live. 

^*  Have  I  found  anew  the  dear  Ddtoartad?*' 

O,  helieve  me»  I  am  bknt  with  mm. 
There,  where  Peace  ooitet  the  FaithAilhearted, 

Where  do  sorrow  makes  the  bright  eye  dun. 

There  thou  too,  if  meek  in  mind  and  lowly, 
Mayest  behold  us  when  thy  Night  is  o*er. 

There  embrace  our  fkther/  healed  and  holy, 
Whom  the  bloody  steel  can  reach  no  more. 

There  he  sees  how  tnxthfnl  were  the  feelings 

Bom  of  gazinff  on  yon  starry  sphere  :f 
Blest  are  they  who  cherish  such  revealings  I 

Unto  them  the  Holy  One  is  near. 

Far  above  the  sapnhire  spaces  yonder 

Souls  achieve  what  Men  in  vain  essay— 
Therefore  venture  thou  to  dream  and  wander ; 

Mysteries  often  lurk  in  childish  play. 

in. 
Co  a  iMoittitedi  €9i9XMtk. 

COUNT  nOLBBBO. 

Untameable  Young  Onel 

How  loudly,  how  proudly, 
Thou  thunderest  forth' from  toe  flrecloven  mountain  t 

No  mortal  eye  ever  beheld 

Thy  cradle,  thou  Strong  One ! 

On  no  ear  ever  knelled 
The  first  cry  of  the  Babe,  the  Wild  Babe  of  the  Fountain  I 

How  beauteous  thou  art. 
With  those  lonff  silver  locks ! 
How  dreadful  uou  art 
In  each  volley  that  shocks  the  reverberant  rocks  I 

* 

•  WaUewiein. 
t  An  amiiion  to  Waltailak^a  tilMoi^ 
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Pines  tremble  before  ihee ; 
The  roots  of  their  oldest 
Thou  wrenchesty  like  Desth ! 
Rocks  vftinl J  implore  thee ; 
Thou  gpraspest  the  boldest* 
And  hurlest  them,  Uraghing>  like  pebbles,  beneath  I 

Long  ago,  for  thy  glory* 
The  sun  of  the  hoanr 
Mists  over  thee  macie 
An  imperial  pavilion ! 
Long  ago  he  arrived 
The  bright  bows  tl^t  o'erarch  thee  in  gold  and  vermiUion  1 

And  sweepest  thou  forth 

To  the  green  Summer  sea  ? 
Is  thy  liberty*  then*  of  no  worth  ? 
Bring  the  mutmous  crags*  the  torn  tannen,  no  glee, 
The  reverberant  cliffs  no  deliffht  unto  thee  ? 

What  I  roeedest  along 

To  the  sleek  Summer  sea, 
When  as  yet  thou  art  free  and  art  strong* 

Yea*  as  a  god  strong* 

And  as  a  god  free? 

The  waves,  as  they  bask  in  the  richness  of  Noon, 

Seem  fuU  of  luxuriant  repose, 
Nor  look  they  less  calm  in  the  beams  of  the  Moon* 

Less  bright  when  the  Summer  eve  glows. 

But*  what  profits  the  boon 
Of  luxuriant  repose* 
O I  what  are  the  smiles  of  tne  friendliest  moon* 
Or  the  lustre  that  glows 
In  the  West  at  the  close 
Of  a  long  Summer  day. 
If  the  heart*  if  the  soul  have  been  yielded  away 
And  are  sleeping  in  Slavery's  harness? 
Beware  I— there  are  mists  atween  thee 
And  the  Famess* 
And  masked  is  the  snare 
Of  the  specious  Betrayer  I 
Beware! 
There  is  Death  in  the  green  of  the  meadowy  Sea! 

O I  rush  not  along 
To  the  smooth  Summer  Sea* 
MHien  as  yet  thou  art  free  and  art  strong* 
Yea,  as  a  god  strong, 
And  as  a  god  free  I 

IV. 

I^oiijt  at  tie  i^tLvi. 

FRBDEaiC    BARON    S  C  H  L  E  O  E  L. 

Ye  marvel,  O*  Men  I  to  witness  our  shining : 
Ah  I  could  ye  but  read  our  mystical  story. 
Ah  I  did  ye  but  feel  the  Firmament's  glory. 

How  quicikiy  wou\4  ^«e^  yirax  taat^i  v^\\«^pb!Bs%1 
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Then  Love  would  flow  up  from  sources  eternal ; 

Your  hearts  would  no  more  be  able  to  harden  ; 

But  Earth  would  appear  a  summer-bright  garden 
With  skies  ever  blue  and  dells  ever  verniu  I 

O,  think  I — Ye  are  all  from  One  Divine  Fountain  ; 

Your  home  is  with  God,  among  the  Immortals ; 

And  see  !  they  are  nigh,  the  Luminous  Portals, 
So  soon  as  ye  climb  Life*8  Weariful  Mountain. 
Then  Courage  and  Hope,  ye  Noble  and  Humble ! 

O,  joyfully  bear  the  Cross  of  your  Leader  I 

Who  droopeth  not  now,  shall  stand  as  a  cedar 
When  we,  even  We,  are  destined  to  crumble  1 

€it  Xtebenge  nt  Su&e  B^trtlnt. 

BBBRT. 

**  Swertingr,  Doke  of  the  Saxons,  was  eonquered  in  435  by  Frotho  IV.  King  of  the 
Danes,  who  imposed  upon  the  Saxons  a  heavy  yearly  poll-tax.  The  Saxons  iu  vain 
attempted  to  recover  their  independence ;  nnd  Frotho  humbled  them  still  nore  by 
niHktn^  them  pay  a  tax  for  ev«ry  one  of  their  limbs  that  was  two  feet  long.  To  keep 
the  Saxons  better  in  subjection,  Frotho  bad  thou|rht  it  prudent  to  make  his  son  Ingel 
marry  the  daughter  of  Su'ertini;,  in  the  hope  of  binding  the  latter  to  bis  interests  by 
this  alliance.  But  Swerting  did  not  desert  his  own  nation — he  planned  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  conqueror  and  oppressor  of  bis  country,  and  accomplished  it  nearly  in  the 
manner  related  in  Ebert's  ballad.'* — M.  Ktauer-JOaUowghi,  German  Battads  and 
JRomances,  p,  303. 

O,  a  warrior's  feast  was  Swerting*s  in  his  Burg  beside  the  Rhine  ; 
There  from  gloomy  iron  bell-cups  they  drank  the  Saxon  wine* 
And  the  viands  were  served  in  iron  up>  in  coldest  iron  all. 
And  the  sullen  clash  of  iron  arms  resounded  through  the  hall. 

Uneasily  sat  Frotho  there,  the  Tyrant  of  the  Danes  ; 
With  louring  brow  he  quaffed  his  cup,  then  eyed  the  iron  chains 
That  hung  and  clanked  like  manacles  at  Swerting's  arms  and  breast^ 
And  the  iron  studs  and  linked  rings  that  bossed  his  ducal  vest. 

^^  What  may  this  bode,  this  chilling  gloom,  Sir  Duke  and  Brother  Knights? 
Why  meet  I  here  such  wintry  cheer,  such  sorry  sounds  and  sights  ? 
Out  on  your  shirts  of  iron!     Will  ye  bear  to  have  it  told 
That  I  found  ye  thus  when  Danish  knights  go  clad  in  silks  and  gold  ?" 

''  King !  Gold  befits  the  freeman,  the  Iron  marks  the  slave ; 
So  thought  and  spake  our  fathers,  and  their  sons  are  just  and  brave : 
Thyself  hast  bound  the  iron  round  thy  proud  but  conquered  foe ; 
If  thy  chains  had  been  but  golden  we  had  burst  them  long  ago. 

"  But  I  came  not  here  to  hold  a  parle,  or  tell  a  tristful  tale. 
But  to  bid  tlie  dastard  tremble  and  to  make  the  tyrant  quail.  • 
O,  strong.  Sir  King,  is  iron,  but  the  heart  is  stronger  still, 
Nor  Earth  nor  Hell  can  cast  in  thrall  a  People's  mighty  Will  I** 

While  his  words  yet  rang  like  cymbals,  there  strode  into  the  Hall 
Twelve  swarthy  Saxon  Kittersmen,  with  flaming  torches  tall ; 
They  stood  to  catch  a  signal-glance  from  Swertii^'s  eagle  eve. 
Then  again  they  mished  out,  waving  their  pitchy  bTixid&  otl  m^. 
Vol.  XV.  ^  xs 
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The  Danish  King  grows  paler,  yet  be  brims  bis  goblet  bigber  ; 
But  the  sultry  ball  is  dark  with  smoke  ;  be  bears  the  hiss  of  fire ! 
Yes !  the  Red  Avenger  marches  on  his  fierce  and  swift  career. 
And  from  man  to  man  goes  round  the  whisper,  '  Brother,  it  h  near !' 

Up  starts  the  King ;  be  turns  to  fly  ;  Duke  Swerting  holds  him  fest. 
"  Nay,  Golden  King,  the  dice  are  down,  and  thou  must  bide  the  cast. 
If  thy  chains  can  fetter  this  fell  foe,  the  glory  be  thine  own, 
Thine  be  the  Saxon  Land  for  aye,  and  thine  the  Saxon  throne  !** 

But  hotter,  hotter  burns  the  air  all  through  that  lurid  hall. 

And  louder  groan  the  blackened  beams ;  the  cracklirat  rafters  fall. 

And  ampler  waxes  momently  the  glare,  the  volumed  flash. 

Till  at  last  the  roof-tree  topples  down  with  stunning  thundercrash. 

Then  in  solemn  prayer  that  gallant  band  of  Self-devoted  kneel — 
**  Just  God !  assoil  our  souls,  thus  driven  to  Freedom's  last  appeal  !*' 
And  Frotho  writhes  and  rages,  fire  stifling  bis  quick  gasp. 
But,  strong  and  terrible  as  Death,  bis  foe  maintuns  bis  grasp. 

*^  Behold,  thou  haughty  tyrant,  behold  what  Men  can  dare  1 

So  triumph  such, — so  perish,  too,  enslavers  everywhere  V 

And  the  billowy  flames,  while  yet  he  speaks,  oome  roaring  down  the  hall. 

And  the  Fatherland  is  loosed  for  aye  from  Denmark's  iron  thrall ! 

▼I. 

POLLEN.       1813. 

Ring,  ring,  blithe  Freedom's  Song ! 
Roll  forth  as  water  strong 

Down  rocks  in  sheets  I 
Pale  stands  the  Gallic  swarm— 
Our  hearts  beat  high  and  warm- 
Youth  nerves  the  Teuton's  arm 

For  glorious  feats  I 

God !  Father  !  to  thy  praise 
The  spirit  of  old  days 

In  Deutschland's  Youth 
Spreads  as  a  burning  brand ! 
We  hail  the  fourfold  band, 
God,  Freedom,  Fatherland, 

Old  German  Truth  I 

Puretongued  and  pious  be. 
Manful  and  chaste  and  free. 

Great  Hermann's  race  1 
And,  while  God's  judgments  light 
On  T\Tanny's  brute  might. 
Build' We  the  People's  Right 

On  Freedom's  base ! 

For  now  in  German  breasts 
Fair  Freedom  manifests 

Her  power  at  length  ; 
Her  worth  is  tmderstood ; 
We  vow  to  her  our  blood ; 
We  feel  that  Brotherhood 

Alone  is  Strength ! 
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Ring,  then,  glad  Song  of  Zea1> 
Loud  as  the  thunderpeal 

That  rocks  the  sphere  I 
Our  hearts,  hopes,  oljects  One, 
Stand  we.  One  Starry  Zone, 
And  round  One  Sun,  the  Throne, 

Be  our  career  I 

VII. 
HERDEE. 

Sir  Olf  rode  fast  towards  Tharlston*s  walls. 
To  meet  his  bride  in  his  father*s  halls. 

He  saw  blue  lights  flit  over  the  graves  ; 
The  Elves  came  forth  from  their  forest-caves. 

They  danced  anear  on  the  glossy  strand. 

And  the  Erl- King's  Daughter  held  out  her  hand. 

"  O,  welcome,  Sir  Olf,  to  our  jubilee ! 
Step  into  the  circle  and  dance  with  me.** 

"  I  dare  not  dance,  I  dare  not  stay ; 
To-morrow  will  be  my  nuptial-day.*' 

"  Two  golden  spurs  will  I  give  imto  thee, 
And  I  pray  thee,  Sir  Olf,  to  tarry  with  me. ' 

"  I  dare  not  tarry,  I  dare  not  delay, 
To-morrow  is  fixed  for  my  nuptial-day." 

"  Will  give  thee  a  shirt  so  white  and  fine, 
Was  bleached  yestreen  in  the  new  moonshine.** 


"  1  dare  not  hearken  to  Elf  or  Fay, 
To-morrow  is  fixed  for  my  nuptial-day. 


»» 


"  A  measure  of  gold  will  I  give  unto  thee, 
And  I  pray  thee.  Sir  Olf,  to  dance  with  me." 

"  The  measure  of  gold  I  will  carry  away. 
But  I  dare  not  dance,  and  I  dare  not  stay." 

"  Then,  since  thou  wilt  go,  even  go  with  a  bliffht ; 
A  true-lover's  token  1  leave  thee.  Sir  Knight. ' 

She  lipfhtly  struck  with  her  wand  on  his  heart, 

And  be  swooned  and  swooned  from  the  deadly  smart. 

She  lifted  him  up  on  his  coal-black  steed  ; 
'*  Now  hie  thee  away  with  a  fatal  speed  T* 

Then  shone  the  moon,  and  howled  the  wolf, 
And  the  sheen  and  the  howl  awoke  Sir  Olf. 

He  rode  over  mead,  he  rode  over  moor. 
He  rode  till  he  rode  to  bis  own  house-door. 
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Within  sate,  white  as  the  marhle,  his  bride. 

But  his  greyhured  mother  stood  watching  outade. 

*^  My  son,  my  son,  thou  art  haggard  and  wan ; 
Thy  brow  b  the  brow  of  a  dying  man.** 

<<  And  haggard  and  wan  I  well  may  be. 

For  the  En- Ring's  Daughter  hath  wounded  me/' 

*^  I  pray  thee,  my  son,  dismount  and  bide ; 
There  is  mist  on  the  eyes  of  thy  pining  bride.*' 

^*  O,  mother,  I  should  but  drop  dead  from  my  steed  ; 
I  will  wander  abroad  for  the  strength  I  need." 


"  And  what  shall  I  tell  thy  bride,  m^  son, 

When  the  morning  dawns  and  the  tiring  is  done  ?*' 

"  O,  tell  my  bride  that  I  rode  to  the  wood. 
With  my  hound  in  leash  and  my  hawk  in  hood.** 

When  morning  dawned  with  crimson  and  grey* 
The  bride  came  forth  in  her  wedding  array. 

They  poured  out  mead,  they  poured  out  wine  ; 
**  Now  where  is  thy  son,  O,  goldmother  mine  ?'* 

^^  My  son,  golddaughter,  rode  into  the  wood, 
With  his  hounds  in  leash  and  his  hawk  in  hood.*' 

Then  the  bride  erew  sick  with  an  ominous  dread. 
"  O,  woe  is  my  heart.  Sir  Olf  is  dead." 

She  drooped  like  a  lily  that  feels  the  blast. 
She  drooped,  and  drooped,  till  she  died  at  last. 

They  rest  in  the  chamel  side  by  side. 
The  stricken  Sir  Olf  and  his  faithful  bride. 

But  the  Erl-King's  Daughter  dances  still. 
When  the  moonlight  sleeps  on  the  frosted  hill. 

viir. 

VAN   8TBEN. 

The  Tyrant  reigns ;  his  gorgeous  chariot 

Is  drawn  by  sycophants  and  slaves ; 
No  shadow  dims  his  dazzling  star  yet, 

And  round  his  brows  the  laurel  waves ; 
And  while,  in  pompous  clouds  ascending. 

Vain  incense  rises  from  his  fanes. 
The  friends  of  Man  and  Truth  arc  ending 

Their  lonely  lives  in  gloom  and  chains  I 

Yet,  falter  not,  ye  Good  and  Wise  I 

Still  nobly  scorn  the  lures  of  Plcastire  I 
Regard  not  LvCe  vrvth  human  eyes ! 
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Though  Hate  and  Ruin  track  your  jears 

The  Angels  know  your  mournful  story, 
And  righteous  Heaven,  in  brighter  spheres* 

Will  crown  your  worth  witn  fadeless  glory  I 

IX. 

Gbentp  Crottren  f^eai^  Ago. 

SELBER. 

O,  the  rain,  the  weary,  dreary  rainy 

How  it  plashes  on  the  window-sill  I 
Night,  I  guess  too,  must  be  on  the  wane, 

Strass  and  Gass*  around  are  grown  so  still. 
Here  I  sit,  with  coiTee  in  my  cup-^ 
Ah !  *twas  rarely  I  beheld  it  now 
In  the  taverns  where  I  loved  to  sup 
Twenty  golden  years  ago  I 

Twenty  years  ago,  alas !        but  stay — 

On  mv  life  His  half-past  twelve  o*  clock ! 
After  all,  the  hours  do  slip  away- 
Come,  here  goes  to  bum  another  block  I 
For  the  night,  or  mom,  is  wet  and  cold. 

And  my  fire  is  dwindling  rather  low  :— 
I  had  fire  enough,  when  young  and  bold, 
Twenty  golden  years  ago ! 

Dear !  I  don't  feel  well  at  all,  somehow  : 
Few  in  Weimar  dream  how  bad  I  am ; 
Floods  of  tears  grow  common  with  me  now, 

High-Dutch  floods,  that  Reason  cannot  dam. 
Doctors  think  I'll  neither  live  nor  thrive 
If  I  mope  at  home  so^I  don't  know— 
Am  1  living  note  f     I  was  alive 
Twenty  golden  years  ago. 

Wifeless,  friendless,  flaegonless,  alone. 

Not  quite  bookless,  though,  unless  I  chuse, 
Left  with  nought  to  do,  except  to  groan. 

Not  a  soul  to  woo,  except  the  Muse— 
O I  this,  this  is  hard  for  me  to  bear. 

Me,  who  whilome  lived  so  much  en  haut. 
Me,  who  broke  all  hearts  like  chinaware 
Twenty  golden  years  ago  I 

PVhaps  'tis  better  ; — Time's  defacing  waves 

Long  have  quenched  the  radiance  of  my  brow— 
They  who  curse  me  nightly  from  their  ^aves 

Scarce  could  love  me  were  they  livmg  now ; 
But  my  loneliness  hath  darker  ills — 

Such  dun  duns  as  Conscience,  Thought  and  Co.» 
Awful  GorgonsI  worse  than  tailors'  bills 
Twenty  golden  years  ago  I 

Did  I  paint  a  fifth  of  what  I  feel, 

O,  how  plaintive  vou  would  ween  I  was ! 
But  I  won't,  albeit  I  have  a  deal 

More  to  wail  about  than  Kemer  has ! 
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Kerner's  tears  are  wept  for  withered  flowers, 

Mine  for  withered  hopes ;  my  Scroll  of  Woe 
Dates,  alas  I  from  Youth's  deserted  bowers. 
Twenty  golden  years  ago ! 

Yet.  may  Deutschland's  bardlings  flourish  long ! 

Me,  I  tweak  no  beak  among  them ; — hawks 
Must  not  pounce  on  hawks ;  besides,  in  song 
I  could  once  beat  all  of  them  bv  chalks. 
Though  you  find  me,  as  I  near  my  goal, 

Sentimentalizing  like  Rousseau, 
O  1  I  had  a  grand  Byronian  soul 
Twenty  golden  years  ago ! 

Tick-tick,  tick-tick ! — Not  a  sound  save  Time's, 

And  the  windgust,  as  it  drives  the  ram — 
Tortured  torturer  of  reluctant  rhvmes. 

Go  to  bed,  and  rest  thine  aching  brain ! 
Sleep ! — no  more  the  dupe  of  hopes  or  schemes  ; 

Soon  thou  sleepest  where  the  thistles  blow — 
Curious  anticlimax  to  thy  dreams 
Twenty  golden  years  ago  1 

J.  C.   M. 
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Almost  immediately  upon  the  defeat 
of  Wood's  project,  without  waiting 
to  receive  the  applause  and  homage 
which  gathered  round  him  from  all 
sides,  Swift  retreated  to  Quilca,  a 
small  country  re?idiMice  holon^i^ing  to 
his  friend  SliLTidan,  and  slru;iled  in 
a  secluded  part  of  the  county  of  ( 'avan. 
Thither  he  retired,  accompanied  by 
Stella  and  Mrs.  Dingley ;  and  in  the 
pleasant  conipanion.ship  of  his  warm- 
hearted host,  whose  visits  were  as 
frequent  as  his  duties  in  Dublin  would 
allow,  and  in  the  unreserved  indul- 
gence of  a  thousand  whims  and  hu- 
mours, he  passed  there  some  happy 
months. 

In  the  tranquil  retirement  of  this 
place  his  literary  hours  were  employed 
in  the  revision  of  '*  Gulliver's  Travels." 
which  he  designed  for  immediate  publi- 
cation. It  has  been  frequently  asserted, 
though  with  no  truth,  that  Swift  was 


devoid  those  powers  necessary  for  even 
a  moderate  proficiency  in  matiiematical 
science  ;  but  though  he  himself  dis- 
provetl  the  accusation,  by  making  out 
a  knotty  problem  proposed  to  him  for 
solution  by  Sheridan,*  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  labour  of  calculations 
had  no  attractions  for  him  ;  and  it  is 
A  curious  fact,  known  bv  familv  tradi- 
tion,  that  the  proportions  so  justly 
observed  throughout  the  Brobding- 
nagian  and  Lilliputian  systems  were 
furnished  uniformly  by  Sheridan — a 
strange  instance  of  intellectual  indo- 
lence in  the  author. 

This  work  being  completed,  he  re- 
solved to  visit  London ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  Spring  of  17*26,  he  found 
himself,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  agitating 
scenes  which  followed  it,  in  the  capital 
of  England.  Twelve  years  had  elapsed 
since  then,  but  still  many  of  those  friends 


•  Thoujrh  Swift  disliked  matliftmatics,  it  was  not  From  want  of  capacity  for  that 
science.  He  one  day  affirmed  to  Sheridan,  that  it  was.  an  easy  study,  and  in  coose- 
Quence  of  a  dispute  with  his  friend  upon  that  subject,  Sheridan  gave  him  a  problem 
to  solve.  He  desired  Sheridan  to  leave  the  room,  and  in  about  half  an  hour,  tbc 
Dean  called  out  to  him  fi;^*fx«,  tvpfix/t.  Sheridan  assured  Mrs.  Whiteway,  that  Swift 
had  resolved  the  problem  in  the  clearest  manner,  though  be,  who  was  himself  a  good 
'  ematictaDy  had  chosen  on  purposoi  a  yery  difficult  one. 
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whose  society  he  had  most  delighted  in, 
were  there  to  receive  him.  Boling- 
broke,  Arbuthnot,  Pope,  Gay,  and 
many  others,  old  friends  and  dear 
companions,  for  whose  sake  he  even 
still  regarded  England  as  his  home. 
He  resided,  for  the  most  part,  at 
Twickenham,  in  the  house  of  his  old 
admirer  and  protege.  Pope,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  prepared  two 
volumes  of  Miscellanies,  being  selec- 
tions from  his  own  and  his  friends' 
unpublbhed  productions.  The  profits 
arising  from  these,  as  well  as  from 
the  sale  of  the  copyright  of  Gulliver, 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  £500,  he 
surrendered,  without  reserve,  to  Pope ; 
and  as  he  was  wholly  devoid  of  the 
sordidness  of  a  trading  writer,  so  was 
he  free  from  the  no  less  despicable 
vanity  of  the  professed  author,  asking 
for  no  pay,  either  in  the  coin  or  com- 
mendation of  the  world — in  politics 
writing  to  accomplish  an  end,  despising 
all  but  the  strength  and  fitness  of  the 
instrument  whereby  it  was  to  be  ef- 
fected— and  in  the  lighter  works  of 
poetry  or  fiction,  for  his  own  occupa- 
tion and  amusement — careless,  even  to 
the  apathy  of  perfect  contempt,  of 
that  applause,  which  was  the  life-breath 
and  only  nourishment  of  the  illustrious 
polisher  of  couplets  and  pointer  of 
epigrams  with  whom  he  tarried. 

It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  compiler 
of  this  memoir,  to  offer  an  elaborate 
critique  upon  Gulliver's  Travels — a 
satire,  upon  which  volumes  have  been 
written,  and  volumes  are  yet  to  be 
written ;  but,  although  admiration  is 
the  general  characteristic  of  every 
critical  essay  which  has  pronounced 
upon  its  merits,  one  exception  appears 
to  have  been  imiversally  made  to  the 
prejudice  of  that  part  in  which  the 
author,  wearied,  as  it  were,  with 
denouncing  and  deriding  the  ills  and 
follies  which  society,  ignorance,  faction, 
and  whatever  is  artificial  in  our  con- 
dition have  engendered,  proceeds,  with 
savage  severity  and  an  almost  preter- 
human scorn,  to  scoff  at  the  very  nature 
of  mankind.  There  is,  in  this  satire, 
all  the  bitterness  which  a  conscious 
participation  in  the  vileness  which  it 
detects  and  exaggerates  can  inspire, 
and,  withal,  as  respects  the  author,  a 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  gi'adual 
development  of  that  mental  disease, 
whose  first  symptoms  were  exhibited 
in  the  increased  irritability  and  misan* 


thropy  of  its  victim.  The  Yahoo  is 
the  impersonation  of  all  that  is  filthy, 
brutal,  and  demoniac,  among  the  ele- 
ments of  our  mixed  nature  ;  and,  how- 
ever shudderingly  we  may  recoil  from 
the  monstrous  creation,  and  however 
indignant  we  may  feel  at  the  insult  of 
the  implied  identity,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
true,  hide  it  as  we  may,  that  the  por- 
trait would  not  have  been  a  libel  had  it 
not  been  like.  Not,  indeed,  like  man 
—  bearing,  everywhere,  the  mingled 
traces  of  glory  and  ruin — whose  very 
sins  assume  a  dignity — whose  very 
levities  borrow  a  sadness  from  the 
presence  of  the  godlike  attributes  which 
for  ever  shed  within  and  around  him  a 
grandeur  and  a  beauty,  the  character 
of  heaven,  which  may  be  dimmed,  but 
never,  on  earth,  quite  obliterated — ^but 
the  visible  incarnation  of  that  second 
nature  whose  promptings  revolt  and 
scare  us,  and  whose  triumph  is  eternal 
hell.  Exaggerated  and  intense  as  was 
the  contempt  of  human  nature  which 
Swift  expresses  in  this  revolting  satire, 
it  did  not  spring  from  what  is  usually 
termed  misanthropv.  He  never,  in 
any  instance,  acted  upon  the  harsh 
doctrines  which  his  writings  would 
seem  to  inculcate ;  and  we  ought  to 
remember,  that  besides  the  increase 
of  that  disease,  whose  first  inroads 
were  made,  not  upon  the  intellect,  but 
upon  the  feelings  and  character  of 
Swift,  there  existed  many  circumstances 
to  enhance  and  to  palliate  the  cynicbm 
which,  to  a  ^eater  or  less  degree,  ex- 
hibited itself  throughout  his  life.  Bom 
with  all  the  (qualities  of  a  generous 
nature,  and  plunged  helplessly  into 
poverty  and  bitter  dependence — forced, 
even  from  his  very  childhood,  to  fortify 
himself  against  insult  and  neglect  by 
stern  reserve  and  indignant  contempt 
— the  expansion  of  every  tender  feelinff 
resisted  and  repulsed — young,  and 
without  companions — generous,  and 
without  sympathy — very  proud,  andf 
of  all  men,  most  beset  witn  mortifica- 
tions— and,  a^'-ain,  a  dependent  still, 
in  the  house  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
holding  a  most  equivocal  position— 
the  silent  but  most  sensitive  endurer 
of  petty  caprice  and  half-expressed  ar* 
rog.ance,  and  afterwards,  this  heavy 
discipline  overpast,  the  heart-devotei 
ardent  patriot  of  a  grievously  oppressed 
country — in  every  season  of  his  life 
placed  in  peculiar  and  direct  collision 
with  whatever  is  mean  and  loathaomA 
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in  humanity.  Hard,  indeed,  must  be 
that  judge  who  would  visit  a  misan- 
thropy so  induced  with  a  sentence  of 
imconditional  condemnation,  when  it 
is  remembered,  too,  that  it  resided  in 
one  who  never  beheld  an  object  of  pity 
without  relieving  it. 

During  this  visit  to  London,  Swift's 
professional  prospects  seemed  once  more 
to  brighten.  The  Princess  Caroline, 
whose  tastes  were  decidedly  literary, 
and  who  much  affected  the  society  of 
men  of  wit,  had  congregated  about  her 
a  little  court,  consisting  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  in  English  literature, 
then  in  being.  Swift,  of  whom  she 
had  heard  so  much,  and  to  behold 
whom  she  naturally  felt  a  lively  cu- 
riosity, was  speeddy  called  upon  to 
present  himself.  The  command  had, 
nowever,  to  be  nine  times  repeated 
before  it  was  obeyed.  When  he  did 
appear,  the  striking  peculiarities  of  his 
manner—the  remarkable  and  consistent 
practical  adoption  of  the  maxim,  that 
g^ius  and  honesty  are  the  only  ti'ue 
nobility,  and  that  all  rank  and  titles 
of  human  creation  are  but  the  figments 
of  society ;  a  moral  phenomenon  it  may 
be,  never  seen  before  or  since  within 
the  precincts  of  a  court,  naturally 
interested  her  attention,  while  the 
profundity  of  his  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, the  variety  of  his  reading,  the 
exhaustless  resources  of  anecdote,  the 
originality  of  his  observations,  the 
liveliness  and  pungency  of  his  wit,  and 
his  striking  unlikeness  to  any  thing 
which  she  had  seen  before,  soon  elicited 
and  fixed  her  unqualified  admiration. 
His  reception  was  so  prucious,  and  his 
attendance  so  repeatedly  commanded, 
for  he  never  would  present  himself 
unless  by  command,  that  all,  except 
himself,  were  induced  to  believe  that 
the  Princess  would  avail  herself  of  tbe 
earliest  opportunity  to  realize  the  long- 
disappointed  hopes  of  Swift.  The 
Dean,  however,  had  learned  the  jus- 
tice of  the  injunction,  "  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes  ;"  and,  however  san- 
guine may  have  been  the  anticipations 
of  his  friends,  he  did  not  sufTer  him- 
self, for  one  moment,  to  be  deceived. 
During  his  stay  in  the  capital,  he  made 
it  an  early  object  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  Walpolc,  which  was  readily 
accorded,  and  in  a  long,  and,  upon  his 
side,  an  ardent  colloquy,  the  Drapier 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  country — 
representing,  in  their  true  and  piteous 
hues,  the  miseries  of  his  countrymen, 


the  poverty,  jobbing,  abuses  and  degra- 
dation wliich  misgovemment  had  be- 
gotten, and  pointing  out,  with  bold 
and  keen-eyed  patriotism,  the  remedies 
by  which  she  might  be  saved.  Tbe 
minister  received  him  politely,  was 
deeply  interested  by  his  statement — 
and  did  nothing.  It  has  been  said, 
with  as  much  charity  as  consistenoe, 
that  the  real  object  proposed  by  Swift 
in  this  interview  was  the  selling  him- 
self to  the  Whig  prime  minister ;  and 
it  has  been  alleged  that  he  actually 
made  an  offer  of  his  services,  which 
was  rejected.  In  answer  to  this  ca- 
lumny, it  may  be  observed  that  Swift 
had  caused  more  resistance  to  the 
government,  and  thrown  more  im- 
pediments in  its  way,  than  any  other 
man  breathing — ^that  he  was  the  most 
sagacious  detector  of  ministerial  firauds, 
and  the  most  vigilant  scrutiniser  of 
minis' erial  measures  then  in  beings 
that  he  possessed  powers  of  ridicule 
and  sarcasm  which  rendered  him  in- 
dividually formidable,  and  a  control 
over  the  peo;>le  of  Ireland,  which  made 
him,  to  a  dishonest  government,  pub- 
licly tremendous.  He  was,  therefore, 
if  any  man  living  was  so,  worth  pur- 
chasing; and  there  can  hardly  be  a 
question,  that  had  there  been  tbe 
slightest  chance  of  success  in  any  nego- 
cialion  which  had  for  its  object  the 
corrupting]:  (^f  the  Drapier*s  integrity, 
to  that  chance  would  Walpole,  the 
great  paragon  of  all  state  bribers  who 
have  ever  since  arisen,  eagerly,  and, 
in  his  g-eneration  wisely,  have  applied 
himself.  Again:  had  Swift  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  assuming  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  ministerial  policy  without 
dis^aceful  and  instant  detection,  and 
a  frantic  ostentation  of  profligacy,  he 
must  have  gradually  withdrawn  him- 
self from  the  opposition,  and  from 
the  society  of  the  most  obnoxious  of 
his  Tory  friends,  and  carefully  have 
avoided  any  personal  offence  to  the 
ministers  ;  but,  so  far  from  thus  pre- 
pai*ing  the  way  for  a  change  so  start- 
ling, he  took,  on  the  contrary,  in  all 
those  particulars,  the  very  measures 
best  calculated  to  render  the  success 
of  his  .alleged  schemes  in  the  highest 
degree  shocking  to  public  opinion, 
and  wholly  unaccountable,  except  by 
supposing  u  direct  purchase  and  sale 
of  conscience  to  have  taken  place. 
Immediately  previous  to  his  visit  to 
London,  he  had  denounced,  in  language 
the  most  energetic,  and  thwarted,  by 
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moTementstlie  most  effective,  the  plaiis 
of  the  government,  and  openly  ])raved 
their  power  and  defied  their  hostility. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
he  had,  with  the  most  marked  and 
devoted  assiduity,  resumed  his  friend- 
ship with  Bolingbroke;  and  lastly, 
with  a  pongenev  of  satire,  which,  if 
the  imputed  tergiversation  be  any  thing 
but  a  falsehood,  nothing  but  downright 
fatuity  could  have  prompted,  he  cri- 
ticised the  prime  minister  himself  in 
the  very  work,  to  publish  which  was 
one  of  the  objects  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  in  visiting  London.  We 
are,  then,  to  suppose  that  a  man  of 
Swift's  acknowledged  sagacity,  while 
meditating  a  barter  of  principle  for 
promotion,  at  the  very  moment  at 
which  the  intended  change  was  to 
take  place,  was  fool  enough  to  walk 
voluntarily  into  a  position  so  remark- 
able, prominent,  and  decided,  as  to 
render  his  projected  dishonesty  con- 
spicuous to  all  the  worl  J.  We  must, 
also,  suppose  Swift  utterly  and  sud- 
denly bereft  of  all  care  for  that  gigantic 
power  which  his  noble  patriotism  and 
uncompromising  courage  bad  given 
him  in  his  own  country,  and  fresh 
f^om  such  victories  as  that  which 
asserted  the  violated  liberties  of  a 
nation — victories  which  his  prophetic 
spirit  must  have  told  him  fame  would 
remember  for  ever — willing,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  in  the  approaches 
of  an  honored  age,  to  forego  renown 
and  power,  to  become  a  renegade 
parson  in  England — for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Swift  sought  no  more 
than  to  exchange  his  deanery  for  an 
English  benefice.  Neither  is  it  con- 
sistent with  these  old  women's  tales 
that  Swift  should  have  altogether 
neglected  the  most  flattering  oppor- 
tunities of  paying  his  court  to  her 
who  exercised,  politically,  a  jealous 
and  complete  control  over  the  mind 
of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
England.  To  those  who  know  any 
thii^  of  the  character  of  Swift,  the 
foregoing  hasty  vindication  of  his  me- 
mory is  unnecessary,  for  they  know 
that  that  character,  though  chequered 
with  some  stains  and  shadows,  was 
truly  noble.  But  men  there  are,  and 
not  a  few,  who  cannot  understand 
such  a  nature  as  that  of  Swift  any 
more  than  a  prostitute  can  the  honour 
of  a  matron,  or  a  sordid  gambler  the 
nmplicity  of  a  Christian. 


During  his  qqioum  in  the  capital. 
Swift  experienced  a  return  of  his  deadly 
complaint,  with  its  usual  symptoms, 
deafntss  and  vertigo ;  and  during  its 
most  painful  violence,  his  wretched- 
ness was  enhanced  by  the  most  alarm- 
ing accounts  from  Ireland  respecting 
the  declining  health  of  Stella.  U  nable 
to  endure  the  combined  miseries  of 
the  frightful  malady  under  whose 
assaults  he  then  laboured,  and  of  the 
grievous  mental  anxiety  which  the 
melancholy  tidings  from  home  daily 
increased,  he  abruptly  left  the  house 
of  Pope,  with  whom  he  was  lodging 
at  the  time,  and  after  a  short  delay 
returned  with  his  earliest  celerity 
to  Ireland.  The  language  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Stella's  precarious  state 
of  health  is  infinitely  touching,  and 
breathes  throughout  the  energy  of 
the  warmest  and  tenderest  affection. 
Full  of  the  most  agonising  anticipa- 
tions, and  with  health  but  imperfectly 
restored,  he  set  out  for  Ireland.  His 
reception  upon  his  arrival  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  illustrative  alike  of  the 
public  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
the  Dean,  (for  such  was  his  general 
title,)  and  in  no  less  a  degree  of  the 
constitutional  warmth  and  enthusi- 
asm of  our  country.  We  borrow 
from  Sheridan  the  following  parti- 
culars : — 

"  Id  his  return  to  Dublin,  upon  notice 
that  tho  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  in 
tlie  bny,  s«veral  heads  of  the  different 
corporHlions,  and  principal  citizens  of 
Dublin,  went  uul  to  meet  him  in  a  great 
number  of  wheiries  engaged  for  that  pur* 
po:)e,  in  order  to  welcome  him  back.  He 
had  the  pleasure  to  find  his  friend  Dr. 
Siieridan,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
his  intimates,  at  the  side  of  his  bhip, 
ready  to  receive  him  into  their  boat,  with 
the  aj|rreeHl>)e  tidings  that  Mrs.  Johnston 
was  paitt  all  danger.  The  boats  adorned 
wiiii  »troamen»  aud  colours,  in  which  were 
many  emblematical  devices,  made  a  fine 
appearance;  and  thus  was  the  Drapier 
brought  tu  his  lauding-place  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  when  he  was  received  and  weU 
corned  on  shore  by  a  multitude  of  his 
grateful  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was 
conducted  to  his  houite  amid  repeated 
acclamations  of  '  Lony  live  the  Drapier  !* 
The  bclla  were  all  bet  a-ringiug,  and  buu- 
fires  kindled  in  every  street.  As  tliere 
never  was  an  instance  of  such  honours 
being  paid  to  any  mortal  in  that  country, 
of  whatever  rank  or  station,  Swift  must 
have  been  a  itoic,  indeed,  not  tu  have 
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been  highly  gratified  with  these  unex- 
pected, unsolicited,  marks  of  favour  from 
his  grateful  fellow-citizens.** 

Stella  was  soon  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  pronounced  out  of  immediate 
danger,  although  the  complaint  which 
had  threatened  her  life  was  by  no 
means  removed,  nor  even  in  any  consi- 
derable degree  mitigated.  The  urgent 
cause  of  his  return  to  Ireland  having 
been  thus  taken  away.  Swift  again  re- 

? aired  to   London    early   in    March, 
lis  reception  at  court  was  as  flattering 
as  ever,  and  the  death  of  George  the 
First,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of 
the   Prince  of  Wales   to  the  throne, 
rendered  the  speedy  promotion  of  the 
Dean,  in  the  eyes  of  experienced  men, 
a  matter,  if  not  of  certaiiity,  at  least 
of  the  highest  probability,      A  com- 
plete change  in  the  construction  of  the 
cabinet,  including,  in  its  effects,  the 
degradation  of  Walpole,  was  expected 
as  a  necessary  result  flowing?  from  the 
accession  of  George  the  Second ;  so 
that,  in  all  human  calculation,  the  only 
apparent  barrier  to   the  elevation  of 
Swift  was  removed;  while,  upon  the 
other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  Queen, 
supposed  to  be  so  favourable  to  his 
claims,  was  to  be  employed  alike  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  cabinet,  and 
probably    with   paramount  control  in 
the  direction  of  ministerial  patronage. 
Swift  had,   however,   been  too  often 
disappointed  to  look  with  confidence 
to  the  realization  of  hopes  of  personal 
advancement,  however  well  grounded. 
It,  therefore,  occasioned  him  not  much 
either  of  surprise  or  vexation  to  see 
Walpole  reinstated  in  all  his  ofliccs, 
and  to  find  the  completion  of  his  wishes 
as  far  removed  as  ever.     Swift  con- 
tinued to   reside    for    some    time    in 
London  ;  but  a  renewed  and  alarming 
assault  of  the  inveterate  malady  which 
persecuted  him,  more  violent  and  pro- 
tracted than  ever,  altogether  unfitted 
him  for  business   or  societv ;    at    the 
same   time,  once   more  from   Ireland 
arrived  the  most  melancholy  accounts 
of  the  rapid  decline  of  Stella.      As 
soon  as  the  state  of  his  health  would 
at  all  permit   it,  he  left  London,  by 
letter  bidding  a   soiTowful   and  linal 
farewell  to  his  friend  Pope.      When 
he   arrived   in    Dublin    all    hopes   of 
Stella's  recovery  were  at  an  end.     He 
found  her  in  the  last  stage   of  slow 
decline^  with  resigned  and  broken  spirit 


drawing  patiently  towards  the  mve. 
For  five  months  was  the  stroke  of 
death  suspended,  and  during  this  time, 
with  all  tenderness  and  devotion,  and 
agonies  of  grief,  did  Swift  watch  by 
the  couch  of  the  pale  sufferer^  whose 
young  days  of  health  and  spirit  had 
been  given  all  to  him — his  cheerful 
companion  and  faithful  friend  for 
thirty-five  years  of  the  changes  and 
chances  of  fretful  life.  Welcome  was 
to  her  the  change  that  carried  her  to 
that  quiet  rest,  where  head  and  heart 
feel  no  longer  the  aching  of  sorrow, 
but  are  as  still  and  cold  aa  the  clay 
that  laps  them,  where  thrilling  pasaon 
and  shooting  pain,  tumults  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  lonely  repininga,  grieve 
never  more. 

The  following  inscription,  upon  a 
white  marble  slab,  the  production  o 
no  very  skilful   eulogist,    marks  the 
place  of  her  sepulture ; — 

<JDdemeath  lie 

interred,  the  mortal  remaiiu 

of  Mrs.  Hbstbk  Johsbosi,  better 

known  to  the  >Torld  by  the  oMne  of  SniLtA, 

under  which  she  is  celvbrated  in  the  wridage  tf 

Dr.  Jonathan  Swirr,  Dean  of  this  CatbednL 

She  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  endoir* 

roents  and  accomplishments  in  l>ody,  mind  and be> 

haviour,  justly  admired  and  respected  by  ail  who 

knew  her,  on  account  of  her  many  eminent  rir- 

tucs,  as  \ireil  as  fur  her  great  natural  and 

acquired  perfections. 

She  dyed,  January  the  a7ch,  17^-fll 

in  the  4Cth  year  of  her  age ;  and 

by  her  will  bequeathed  one 

tliousaud  puuuds  towards  the 

support  of  a  Chaplain  to 

the  liospital  founded  in 

this  city  by  Doctor 

Stephena. 

Swift  himself  drew  a  sketch  of  the 
character  of  Stella  so  interesting  and 
beautiful,  that  we  cannot  forbear  trans- 
ferring a  few  passages  for  the  grati£cik* 
tion  of  the  reader : — 

**  Never  was  any  of  her  sex  bom  witk 
btitter  gifts  of  the  miud,  or  who  mort 
improved  them  by  reading  and  conver- 
&utioo.  Yet  her  memory  was  not  of  tke 
best,  and  was  impaired  in  the  latter  yean 
ot  her  life.  But  I  cannot  call  to  miad 
that  I  ever  once  heard  her  niiike  a  wrong 
judgmeut  uf  persons,  books,  or  affaira. 
lier  advice  was  always  the  be»t,  and  witk 
the  greatest  freedom  mixed  with  iho 
greatest  decency.  She  had  a  graceful 
ncss,  somewhat  more  than  human,  ia 
every  motion^  word  and  action.    HtJV 
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was  ao  bapp7  a  cooj unction  of  civility, 
freedom,  easineM,  and  sincerity.  There 
■eemed  to  be  a  combination  among  all 
that  knew  her  to  treat  her  with  a  dignity 
much  beyond  her  rank ;  yet  people  of  all 
•orU  were  never  more  easy  than  in  her 
company.  Mr.  Addison,  when  he  was 
in  Ireland,  being  introduced  to  her,  im- 
mediately found  her  out;  and  if  he  had 
not  soon  after  left  the  kingdom,  assured 
me  be  would  have  used  all  endeavours 
to  cultivate  her  friendship.  A  rude  or 
conceited  coxcomb  passed  his  time  very 
in,  upon  the  least  breach  of  respect ;  for 
in  such  a  case  she  had  no  mercy,  but 
was  sure  to  expose  him  to  the  contempt 
of  the  standers  by;  yet  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  was  ashamed  to  complain,  and  durst 
not  resent.  All  of  us  who  had  the  happi- 
ness of  her  friendship  agreed  unanimously, 
that  in  an  afternoon  or  evening  conversa- 
tion, she  never  failed,  before  we  parted, 
of  delivering  the  best  thing  that  was  said 
in  the  company.  Some  o^  us  have  written 
down  several  of  her  sayinjrs,  or  what  the 
French  call  bona  mots,  wherein  she  ex- 
celled almost  beyond  belief.  She  never 
mistook  the  understanding  of  others ;  nor 
never  said  a  severe  word,  but  where  a 
much  severer  was  deserved." 
*  **  Herservantsloved,  and  almost  adored 
her  at  the  same  time.  She  would,  upon 
occasions,  treat  tliem  with  freedom ;  yet 
her  demeanour  was  so  awful,  that  they 
durst  not  fail  in  the  least  point  of  respect. 
She  chid  them  seldom ;  but  it  was  with 
severity,  which  bad  an  effect  upon  them 
for  a  long  time.** 

••  With  all  the  softness  of  temper  that 
became  a  lady,  she  had  the  personal 
courage  of  an  nero.  She  and  her  friend 
having  removed  their  lodgings  to  a  new 
house,  which  stood  solitary,  a  parcel  of 
rogues,  armed,  attempted  the  house,  where 
there  was  only  one  boy ;  she  was  then 
about  four  and  twenty ;  and  having  been 
warned  to  apprehend  some  such  attempt, 
she  learned  the  management  of  a  pistol, 
and  the  other  women  and  servants  being 
half  dead  with  fear,  she  stole  softly  to  her 
dining-room  window,  put  on  a  black  hood, 
to  prevent  being  seen,  primed  the  pistol 
fresh,  quietly  lifted  up  the  sash,  and,  taking 
her  aiiii  with  the  utmost  presence  of  mind, 
discharged  the  pistol,  louden  with  bullets, 
into  the  body  of  one  villain,  who  stood 
the  fairest  mark.  The  fellow,  mortally 
wounded,  was  carried  off  by  the  rest,  and 
died  the  next  morning ;  but  his  com- 
panions could  not  be  found.  The  Duke 
of  Ormond  has  often  drunk  her  health 
to  me  on  that  account,  and  had  always  a 
high  esteem  for  her.  She  was,  indeed, 
under  tome  apprehensions  of  going  in  a 


boat,  after  some  danger  she  had  narrowly 
escaped  by  water,  but  she  was  reasoned 
thoroughly  out  of  it.  She  was  never 
known  to  cry  out,  or  discover  any  fear  in 
a  coach  or  on  horseback ;  or  any  uneasi- 
ness by  those  sudden  accidents  with  which 
most  of  her  sex,  either  by  weakness  or 
affectation,  appear  so  much  disordered.** 

**  She  never  had  the  least  absence  of 
mind  in  conversation,  nor  given  to  inter- 
ruption, or  appeared  eager  to  put  in  her 
word,  by  waiting  impatiently  until  another 
had  done.  She  spoke  in  a  most  agreeable 
voice  in  the  plainest  words,  never  hesita- 
ting, except  out  of  modesty  to  new  faces, 
where  she  was  somewhat  reserved ;  nor, 
among  her  nearest  friends,  ever  spoke 
much  at  a  time.  She  was  but  little 
versed  in  the  common  topics  of  female 
chat ;  scandal,  censure,  and  detraction, 
nevercame  out  of  her  mouth;  yet,  among 
a  few  friends,  in  private  conversation,  she 
made  little  ceremony  in  discovering  her 
contempt  of  a  coxcomb,  and  describing 
all  his  follies  to  the  life ;  but  the  follies 
of  her  own  sex,  she  was  rather  inclined  to 
extenuate,  or  to  pity.** 

<<  Her  frequent  fits  of  sickness,  in  most 
parts  of  her  life,  had  prevented  her  making 
that  progress  in  reading  which  she  would 
otherwise  have  done.  She  was  well 
versed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  story, 
and  was  not  unskilled  in  that  of  France 
and  England.  She  spoke  French  per- 
fectly, but  forgot  much  of  it  by  neglect 
and  sickness.  She  had  read  carefully  all 
the  best  books  of  travels,  which  serve  to 
open  and  enlarge  the  mind.  She  under- 
stood the  Plutonic  and  Epicurean  philo- 
sophy, and  judged  very  well  of  the  defects 
of  the  latter.  She  made  very  judicious 
abstracts  of  the  best  books  she  bad  read. 
She  understood  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment, and  could  point  out  all  the  errors 
of  Hobbes,  both  in  that  and  religion. 
She  had  a  good  insight  into  physic,  and 
knew  somewhat  of  anatomy ;  in  both 
which  she  was  instructed  in  her  younger 
days,  by  an  eminent  physician,  who  had 
her  long  under  his  care,  and  bore  the 
highest  esteem  for  her  person  and  under- 
standing. She  had  a  true  taste  of  wit 
and  good  sense,  both  in  poetry  and  prose, 
and  was  a  perfect  good  critic  of  style; 
neither  was  it  easy  to  find  a  more  proper 
or  impartial  judge,  whose  advice  an 
author  might  better  rely  on,  if  he  in- 
tended to  send  a  thing  into  the  world, 
provided  that  it  was  on  a  subject  that 
came  within  the  compass  of  her  know- 
ledge. Yet,  perhaps,  she  was  sometimes 
too  severe,  which  is  a  safe  and  pardonable 
error.     She  preserved  her  wit,  judgment 
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and  vivacity,  to  the  last ;  bat  oftan  used 
to  compluin  of  her  memory.** 

<*  She  was  a  prodeDt  economist;  yet 
with  a  stronger  bent  to  the  liberal  side, 
wherein  she  gratified  herself  by  avoiding 
all  expense  in  clothes  (which  she  ever 
despised)  beyond  what  was  merely  decent. 
And  althoagh  her  freqaent  returns  of 
sickness  were  very  chargeable,  except 
fees  to  physicians,  of  which  she  met  with 
several  so  generous  that  she  could  force 
nothing  on  them,  (and  indeed  she  must 
otherwise  have  been  undone,)  yet  she 
never  was  without  a  considerable  sum  of 
ready  money;  insomuch,  that  upon  her 
death,  when  her  nearest  friends  thought 
her  very  bare,  her  executors  found  in  her 
strong  box  about  £150  in  gold.  She 
lamented  the  narrowness  of  her  fortune 
in  nothing  so  much,  as  that  it  did  not 
enable  her  to  entertain  her  friends  so 
often,  and  in  so  hospitable  a  manner,  as 
she  desired.  Yet  they  were  always  wel- 
come; and  while  she  was  in  health  to 
direct,  were  treated  with  neatness  and 
elegance,  so  that  the  revenues  of  her 
and  her  companion  passed  for  much  more 
considerable  than  they  really  were.** 

<*  Her  charity  to  the  poor  was  a  duty 
not  to  be  diminished,  and  therefore  became 
a  tax  upon  those  tradesmen  who  furnish 
the  fopperies  of  other  ladies.  She  bought 
clothes  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  those 
as  plain  and  cheap  as  consisted  with  the 
situation  she  was  in ;  and  wore  no  lace 
for  many  years.  Either  her  judgment 
or  fortune  was  extraordinary  in  the  choice 
of  those  on  whom  she  bestowed  her  cha- 
rity ;  for  it  went  farther  in  doing  good 
than  double  the  sum  from  any  other  hand. 
And  I  have  heard  her  say,  *  she  always 
met  with  grutitude  from  the  poor,'  which 
must  be  owing  to  her  skill  in  distinguish- 
ing proper  objects,  as  well  as  her  gracious 
manner  in  relieving  them.** 

**  She  had  another  quality  that  much 
delighted  her,  although  it  might  be  thought 
a  kind  of  check  upon  her  bounty;  how- 
ever, it  was  a  pleasure  she  could  not  resist ; 
I  mean,  that  of  making  agreeable  presents, 
wherein  I  never  knew  her  equal,  although 
it  be  an  affair  of  as  delicate  a  nature  as 
most  in  the  course  of  life.  She  used  to 
define  a  present,  *  that  it  was  a  gift  to  a 
friend  of  something  he  wanted,  or  was 
fond  of,  and  which  could  not  be  easily 
gotten  for  money.*  I  am  confident,  during 
my  acquaintance  with  her,  she  has,  in 
these  and  other  kinds  of  liberality,  dis- 
posed of  to  the  value  of  several  hundred 
pounds.  As  to  presents  made  to  herself, 
she  received  them  with  great  unwilling- 
ness, but  especially  from  those  to  whom 
she  had  ever  given  any;  being,  on  all 


occasions,  the  most  dimnteretted  mortal 
I  ever  knew  or  heard  of." 

"  She  was  never  positive  in  arguing; 
and  she  usually  treated  those  who  wen 
so,  in  a  manner  which  well  enough  grati- 
fied that  unhappy  disposition ;  yet  in  soch 
a  sort  as  made  it  very  contemptible,  mod 
at  the  tame  time  did  aome  hurt  to  the 
owners.  Whether  this  proceeded  from 
her  easiness  in  general,  or  from  her  in- 
difference to  persons,  or  from  her  despair 
of  mending  them,  or  from  the  same  pra&> 
tice  which  she  much  liked  in  Mr.  Addi- 
son, I  cannot  determine ;  but  when  she 
saw  any  of  the  company  very  warm  in  a 
wrong  opinion,  she  was  more  inclined  to 
confirm  them  in  it  than  oppose  thea. 
The  excuse  she  commonly  gave  when 
her  friends  asked  the  reason  was,  *that 
it  prevented  noise  and  saved  time.'  Yet 
I  have  known  her  very  angry  with  soom^ 
whom  she  much  esteemed,  for  IkUiog  into 
that  infirmity.** 

<*  She  loved  Ireland  much  better  than 
the  generality  of  those  who  owe  both  their 
birth  and  riches  to  it ;  and  having  brought 
over  all  the  fortune  she  had,  in  money, 
left  the  reversion  of  best  part  of  it,  oae 
thousand  pounds,  to  Dr.  Stephens's  Hos- 
pital. She  detested  the  tyranny  and  in- 
justice of  England,  in  their  treatment  of 
this  country.  She  had,  indeed,  reason  to 
love  a  country,  where  she  had  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  all  who  knew  her,  and 
the  universal  good  report  of  all  who  ever 
heard  of  her,  without  one  exception,  if  I 
am  told  the  truth  by  those  who  keep 
general  conversation ;  which  character  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  in  falling  to  a 
persou  of  so  much  knowledge,  wit  and 
vivacity ;  qualities  that  are  used  to  create 
envy,  and  consequently, censure;  and  must 
be  rather  imputed  to  her  great  modesty, 
gentle  behaviour,  and  iooffensiveness,  than 
to  her  superior  virtues.*' 

**  Although  her  knowledge,  from  books 
and  company,  was  much  more  extensive 
than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  her  lex; 
yet  she  was  so  far  from  making  a  parade 
of  it,  that  her  female  visitants,  on  tbeff 
first  acquaintance,  who  expected  to  dis- 
cover it  by  what  they  call  hard  words 
and  deep  discourse,  would  be  sometimes 
disappointed,  and  say,  '  they  found  she 
was  like  other  women.*  But  wise  men, 
through  all  her  modesty,  whatever  they 
discoursed  on,  could  easily  observe  thst 
she  understood  them  very  well,  by  the 
judgment  shown  in  her  observations^  as 
jveli  Bs  in  her  questions.** 

This  bereavement  severed  the  tie 
which  held  Swift  to  life  ;  from  hence- 
forth the  symptoms  of  his  disease  r*- 
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picUj  guned  strength  and  development, 
and  death  became  the  goal  of  all  bis 
wishes.     Some  time  after  this  grievous 
and  irremediable  affliction,  an  accident, 
or,  rather,  a  strange  species  of  fraud, 
for  ever  extinguished  the  court  favour 
which  Swift  had,  to  a  certain  degree, 
enjoyed.     Mrs.  Barber,  a  respectable 
widow  residing  in  Dublin,  was  induced, 
by  the  necessities  of  her  condition,  to 
prepare  for  publication  a  volume  of 
poems,  composed  by  herself ;  and  with 
a  view  to  secure  some  profit  from  the 
work,  she  applied  herself  to   Swift, 
and  easily  obtained  from  him  recom- 
mendations   to    several    men  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  literary  world, 
fortified  with  which  she  repaired  to 
London,  and  proceeded  to  effect  the 
intended  publication.      At  this  time 
three  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
Queen,  bearing  the  signature  of  Swift, 
and  composed  m  imitation  of  his  style, 
but  clumsily  executed.     The  writer 
proceeded,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  bom- 
KMtftic  vehemence,  to  laud  the  produc- 
tions of  Mrs.  Barber,  and  to  urge, 
with  the  most  indecent  violence  and 
familiarity,  upon  the  Queen,  the  pro- 
priety of  encouraging  the  poet,  and  of 
ceasing  to  be  actuated  by  that  anti- 
Irish  feeling  which  her  conduct  evinced. 
The  manner  of  expression,  as  well  as 
the  whole  substance  of  the  letter,  was 
as  offensive  and  indecorous  as  could 
well  be  conceived.  The  Queen  was  na- 
turally highly  incensed,  and  Pope  wrote 
at  once  to  Swift  to  remonstrate  with 
him  upon  the  unreasonableness  of  his 
conduct.  To  this  communication  Swift 
replied  in  a  letter  containing  a  most  in- 
dignant  refutation  of  the  whole  charge. 
Upon  this    denial.  Dr.  Johnson   has 
sought  to  throw  discredit,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  "  Life  of  Swift," 
he  seems  to  have  laboured  to  let  no 
opportunity  of  wounding  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  poet  and  statesman  pass, 
unimproved.      It  has  been  wondered 
at,  and  not  unnaturally,  that  the  great 
dictator  of  literature  should  have  pur- 
sued, with  the  deadlv  rancour  of  in- 
sidious  posthumous  libel,  the  memory 
of  a  man,  who*,  in  habits,  peculiarities, 
and  prejudices,  as  also  in  political  pre- 
dilections, so  strikingly  resembled  him. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  this 
veiT  similarity  may  have  produced  the 
antipathy.      The  great  moralist  was 
vain  and  envious,  and  being,  perhaps, 
conscious  that  he  was,  in  many  res- 


pects, a  bad  imitation  of  Swift,  he 
may  have  desired,  without,  it  maybe, 
acknowledging,  even  to  himself,  the 
ignoble  feeling,  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  one  with  whom  comparison 
was  inevitable,  and  to  be  feared.  The 
motives  of  the  hostility  of  the  lexico- 
grapher are  not  worth  inquiry :  his 
character  for  flippancy  and  prejudice 
is  too  well  established  to  allow  his 
censure  to  be  formidable  or  his  mis- 
representations believed;  and  a  little 
time  will  dispel  the  mists  and  shadows 
which  he  has  sought  to  cast  upon  the 
memory  of  many  ffreat  men  as  com- 
pletely as  it  has  already  routed  that 
affected,  spurious  taste  which  lauded 
and  imitated  the  stilted  latinity  of  his 
style. 

But  to  return  to  the  forgeries— 

**  The  reader  may  be  disposed  to  ask, 
who  could  have  taken  it  upon  them  to 
forire  letters  addressed  to  the  Queen  by 
such  a  person?  The  only  letter  pre- 
served is  in  a  large  female  hand,  bearing 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  that  of  the 
Dean,  any  more  than  the  outrageous  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Barber  correspond  with 
his  taste  or  stylet  who,  even  in  praising 
his  dearest  friends,  usually  conveyed  his 
eulogy  under  a  mask  of  irony,  and  whoee 
taste  was  too  just  to  bestow  such  extra- 
vagant commendations  on  verses  which 
scarce  reach  mediocrity.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  they  were  forged  by  Mrs.  Barber, 
or  some  of  her  friends ;  which  is  the  more 
likely,  as  scandal  imputed  to  her  an  in- 
trigue with  an  Irish  literary  character  of 
some  distinction.  The  Pilkingtons,  hut- 
band  and  wife,  were  also  acquainted  with 
the  poetess,  and  either  of  them  were 
capable,  from  talents  and  disposition,  to 
have  committed  such  an  imposture.** 

But  besides  the  interested  motives 
which  Scott  supposes  to  have  actuated 
the  production  of  these  letters,  others 
may  be  imputed  with  equal  probability, 
and  it  is  clearly  possible  that  the  whole 
occurrence  may  have  orig^ated  in  the 
thoughtless  waggery  of  some  court  re- 
tainer, who  may  have  devised  this 
scheme  for  embroiling  the  parties  and 
drawing  out  the  Dean,  with  no  other 
object  than  that  of  amusing  himself. 

Improbable  as  was  the  charge,  and 
strongly  as  it  had  been  denied  by 
Swift,  the  Queen  thought  it  convenient 
that  it  should  be  true,  and  was  resolved 
to  believe  it,  and  whatever  uiterest  the 
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Dean  had  in  appearance  possessed  at 
court  was  for  ever  ruined. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  countenance 
of  royalty  was  to  Swift  a  grievance 
easily  to  he  home,  the  rather  that  he 
had  never  looked  with  confidence  to 
Queen  Caroline  for  that  support  and 
advancement  of  which  his  friends  be- 
lieved him  secure.  In  literature  he 
still  employed  his  pen,  although  in  no 
work  of  elaborate  finish  or  conside- 
rable lengrth,  chiefly  devoting  it  to  the 
production  of  light  satirical  verses, 
and  in  politics,  vindicating,  upon  every 
occasion,  and  by  every  means,  the 
rights  of  his  country  ;  and  though  by 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  body  ana 
of  intellect  naturally  disinclined  to  the 
labours  and  collisions  of  political  ad- 
vocacy, yet  overcoming  the  reluctance 
of  a  wearied  mind,  and  broken  con- 
stitution, with  an  unbending  resolution 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  nations  and 
of  mankind  by  asserting  the  liberties 
of  Ireland.  And  upon  this  great  and 
g^d  object  were  lavished  all  the 
varied  powers,  the  wit  and  persuasive- 
ness, argument  and  irony  of  that  rich 
and  wondrous  intellect,  until  all  its 
faculties  were  prostrate  in  irrecover- 
able ruin.  In  the  year  1728,  in 
conjunction  with  Sheridan,  he  started 
a  periodical  paper  called  "  The  Intel- 
ligencer," which  he  intended  should 
be  the  organ  of  the  national  principles 
which  he  sought  to  inculcate  ;  but  the 
project,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  capi- 
tal, was  soon  laid  aside.  His  collisions 
with  Carteret,  although  unmarked  by 
any  thing  of  that  stern  and  almost 
rancorous  antipathy  which  generally 
swayed  his  treatment  of  political  ad- 
versaries, were  frequent.  Carteret 
was  possessed  of  an  elasticity  of  mind 
which  enabled  him  to  sustain,  with 
ease,  the  impetuous  assaults  of  Swift, 
and  to  reply,  with  quick  and  often 
elegit  wit,  to  sallies  whose  ardent 
vehemence  would  have  silenced  a  less 
ready  and  experienced  antagonist. 
Many  stories  of  undoubted  authority 
are  told  in  illustration  of  the  eccentric 
terms  upon  which  the  Dean  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  respectively  stood. 

*<  He  never  could  prevail  upon  Lord 
Cartaret/'  says  Scott,  *'  to  nominate  him 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  linen  manu- 
factory, or  even  a  justice  of  peace.  His 
lordship  always  replied,  <  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Dean,  you  detpwe  thote  feathers,  and 


would  not  accept  of  them,*  The  Deta 
answered,  <  No,  my  lord,  I  do  not,  as  I 
might  be  serviceable  to  the  public  in  both 
capacities ;  but  as  I  would  not  be  governed 
by  your  excellency,  nor  job  at  the  board, 
or  suffer  abuses  to  past  there,  or  at  a 
quarter's  assizes,  I  know  that  jom  will 
not  indulge  me  for  the  good  of  this 
unhappy  nation  :  but  if  I  were  a  worth- 
less member  of  parliament,  or  a  bishop, 
would  vote  for  the  court,  and  betray  my 
country,  then  you  would  readily  grant  nay 
request.*  Lord  Carteret  replied,  with 
equal  freedom  and  politeness,  *  What  you 
say  is  literally  true,  and  therefore  tob 
must  excuse  me.*  The  Dean,  some  tune 
afterwards,  in  company  with  Dr.  Boltoo, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dr.  Synge,  Bishop 
of  Elphin,  and  other  trustees  of  the 
board,  asked  why  they  would  not  elect 
him  trustee.  The  Archbishop  answered, 
<  That  he  was  too  sharp  a  raxor,  and 
would  cut  them  alL*  To  which  the  Dean 
made  no  reply.** 

The  reader  must  recollect  the 
anecdote  which  we  related  of  his  first 
and  striking  interview  with  the  Vice- 
roy, and  in  no  after  instance,  when 
the  subject  of  conference  was  the 
government  of  Ireland,  did  the  ardour 
of  the  Drapier  abate,  or  the  ingenuity 
and  readiness  of  the  governor  forsake 
him.  It  is  said  that  about  the  time 
when  the  proclamation  was  abroad 
against  the  Draoier*s  fourth  letter, 
the  Dean  visited  the  castle,  and  having 
waited  for  some  time  without  seeing 
the  lord-lieutenant,  wrote  upon  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  chamber  of  audi- 
ence these  lines : — 

"  My  rery  good  lord,  'tis  a  irery  bard  tMk, 
For  a  man  to  wait  here  who  has  noUiiaf  to 


Under  which  Lord  Cartaret  wrote  the 
following  happy  reply : — 

**  My  rery  good  Dean,  there  are  few  who  coom 

hnre, 
But  have  somethiof  to  aek,  or  sonetlilnf  to 

fear." 

On  some  such  occasion,  when  Car* 
taret  had  parried,  with^  his  usual  dex- 
terity, some  complaint  or  request  of 
Swin,  he  exclaimed,  "  What,  m  God's, 
name,  do  you  do  here  ?  Get  baok  to 
your  own  country,  and  send  us  our 
boobies  again  !*' 

They  i^pear  uniformlv  to  hare  un- 
derstood each  other,     (^artaret  took 
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no  offence  at  the  patriotic  effusions 
of  the  Dean,  however  violent,  an(| 
Swifti  without  expecting  that  thorough 
change  of  measures  respecting  Ireland^ 
which  he  knew  it  was  not  in  Cartaret's 
power  to  effect,  was  contented  to 
exert  his  influence,  as  occasion  offered, 
to  prevail  on  the  lord-lieutenant  to 
promote  either  his  own  personal 
friends,  or  persons  whom  he  had  poli« 
ileal  reasons  for  recommending.  The 
Dean  had,  indeed,  no  longer  those 
high  ideas  of  Cartaret's  patriotism, 
which  seem  to  have  dictated  the  poem 
entitled,  «  The  hirth  of  manly  Virtue," 
but  down  to  the  period  of  his  leaving 
Ireland,  he  continued  to  retain  as 
much  respect  for  him,  as  was  consis- 
tent with  his  consenting  to  remain  the 
involuntary  instrument  of  a  ministry 
whom  he  hated,  and  their  nomin^ 
agent  in  measures  which  he  secretly 
disapproved ;  and  he  acknowledged,  at 
the  same  time,  with  gratitude,  the 
lord-lieutenant's  attention  to  his  re- 
commendations. 

"  I  believe  my  Lord  Cartaret,  since  he 
is  no  long^er  lieutenant,  may  not  wish  roe 
ill,  and  I  have  told  him  often  that  I  only 
bated  him  as  lieutenant.  I  confess  he  had  a 
genteeler  way  of  binding  the  chains  of 
this  kingdom,  than  roost  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  1  confess,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had,  six  times,  a  regard  to  my 
recommendation,  by  preferring  so  many 
of  my  friends  in  the  church ;  the  two 
last  acts  of  his  favour  were  to  add  to  the 
dignities  of  Dr.  DeJany  and  Mr.  Stop- 
ford." 

Swift  was,  however,  seldom  so 
lenient  in  his  treatment  of  a  political 
adversary,  even  where  it  was  sought 
to  propitiate  him  by  explanations  and 
apologies.  Having  been  assailed  once 
with  considerable  acrimony,  in  the 
house  of  peers,  by  Joshua,  Lord  Allen, 
who  had  formerly  professed  a  warm 
attachment  to  him,  the  Dean  was 
highly  incensed.  Lord  Allen,  how- 
ever, it  may  be,  unwilling  to  come 
under  the  merciless  scourge  of  the 
satirbt,  despatched  a  common 'friend, 
by  whose  intercession  he  hoped  to 
conciliate  the  offended  churchman. 
Finding  all  other  arguments  unavail- 
ing, the  mediator  observed,  at  the  same 
time  significantly  touching  his  fore- 
head, "  You  know,  sir,  our  friend  is 
a  litUe  disordered  here  at  times."  To 
which  Swift  replied,  with  perfect  gra- 


vity, "  I  know  that  he  is  a  madman — 
and  if  that  were  all,  no  man  living 
could  commiserate  his  condition  more 
than  myself.  But,  sir,  he  is  a  madman 
possessed  by  the  devil ;  I  renounce 
him." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Swift, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Sheridan,  visited 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Mathew,  whose 
establishment  exhibited  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  extraordinary  expansions 
of  Irish  hospitality  ever  witnessed. 
The  arrangements  of  this  systematic 
hospitality  were  so  unique  and  magni- 
ficent, that  its  originator  deserves  an 
honourable  place  in  an  Irish  magazine. 
The  following  spirited  sketch  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  pages  of  Sheridan : — 

"  There  lived  at  that  time  in  Ireland 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mathew, 
whose  history  is  well  worth  recording, 
although  in  a  great  part  it  may  appear 
digressive.  He  was  possessed  of  a  fine 
estate  in  the  finest  county  of  that  king- 
dom, Tipperary,  which  produced  a  clear 
rent  of  about  eight  thousand  a  year. 
As  he  delighted  in  a  country  life,  he 
resolved  to  build  a  large  commodious 
house  for  the  reception  of  guests,  sur- 
rounded by  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  hia 
choicest  land,  all  laid  out  upon  a  regular 
plan  of  improvement,  according  to  the 
new  adopted  mode  of  English  gardening, 
(which  had  supplanted  the  bad  Dutch 
taste  brought  in  by  King  William,)  and 
of  which  he  was  the  first  who  set  the 
example  in  Ireland;  nor  was  there  any 
improvement  of  that  sort  then  in  England 
which  was  comparable  to  his,  either  in 
point  of  beauty  or  extent.  As  this  de- 
sign was  formed  early  in  life,  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  point,  without  incurring 
any  debt  on  his  estate,  he  retired  to  the 
Continent  for  seven  years,  and  lived  upon 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  while  the  re- 
maining income  of  his  estate  was  em- 
ptoyed  in  carrying  on  the  great  works  he 
had  planned  there.  When  all  was  com- 
pleted, he  returned  to  his  native  country ; 
and  after  some  time  passed  in  the  metro- 
polis, to  revive  the  old,  and  cultivate  new 
acquaintance,  he  retired  to  his  seat  at 
Thomastown,  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days  there.  As  he  was  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  of  the  age,  and  possessed 
of  so  large  a  property,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty, during  his  residence  in  Dublin,  to 
get  access  to  all  whose  character  for 
talents  or  probity  made  him  desirous  to 
cultivate  their  acquaintance.  Out  of 
these,  he  selected  such  as  were  most 
conformable  to  his  taste,  inviting  them 
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to  past  tuch  leisure  tim#  at  tliey  might 
have  upon  their  hands*  at  Thomastown. 
As  there  was  somethinsr  uncommonly 
»tn?n1nr  in  his  mode  of  living,  such  as 
I  believe  was  never  carried  into  prttctice 
hy  any  mortal  betore,  in  an  equal  degree, 
I  fancy  the  reader  will  not  he  displeased 
with  an  account  of  the  pHrticiilars  of  it, 
though  it  may  appear  foreign  to  the 'sub- 
ject in  hand. 

*<  His  house  had  been  chiefly  contrived 
to  answer  the  noble  purpose  of  that  con- 
stant hospiulity  which  he  intended  to 
maintain  there.  It  contained  forty  com- 
modious apartments  for  guests,  with 
suitable  accommodation  to  their  servants. 
Each  apartment  was  completely  fur- 
nished with  every  convenience  that  could 
be  wanted,  even  to  the  minutest  article* 
When  a  guest  arrived,  he  showed  him 
his  apartment,  saying,  'This  is  your 
castle ;  hero  you  are  to  command  as 
absolutely  as*  in  your  own  house;  you 
may  breakfast,  dine  and  sup  here  when- 
ever you  please,  and  invite  such  of  the 
guests  to  accompany  you  as  may  be  most 
agreeable  to  you.'  He  then  showed  him 
the  common  parlour,  where  he  suid  u 
daily  ordinary  was  kept,*  at  which  he 
might  dine  when  it  was  more  agreeable 
to  him  to  mix  in  societv;  '  but  irom  this 
moment  vou  are  never  to  know  me  as 
master  of  the  house,  and  only  consider 
me  as  one  of  the  guests.*  In  order  to 
put  an  end  to  all  ceremony  at  meal  time, 
he  took  his  place  at  random  al  tlie  table ; 
and  thus  all  ideas  of  precedence  being  hiid 
aside,  the  guests  seated  themselves  pro- 
miscuously, without  any  regard  to  diffe- 
rence of  rank  or  quality.  There  was  a 
large  room  fitted  up  exactly  like  a  coflFee^ 
house,  where  a  bar-maid  and  waiters  at- 
tended to  furnish  refreshments  at  all  times 
of  the  day.  Here,  such  as  chose  it, 
breakfasted  at  their  own  hour.  It  was 
furnished  with  chess  boards,  backgammon 
tables,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c.,  in  all 
the  forms  of  a  city  coffee-house.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  his 
whole  domestic  arrangement,  was  that  of 
a  detached  room  in  one  uf  the  extremities 
of  the  house,  called  the  tavern.  As  he 
was  himself  a  very  temperate  man,  and 
many  of  his  guests  were  of  the  same  dis- 
position, the  quantity  of  wine  for  the  use 
of  the  common  room  was  but  moderate  ; 
but  as  drinking  was  much  in  fashion  in  those 
days,  in  order  to  gratify  such  of  his  guests 
ns  had  indulged  themselves  in  that  custom, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  above-mentioned 
contrivance  ;  and  it  w.is  the  custom  of  all 
who  loved  a  cheerful  glass,  to  adjourn  to 
the  tavern  soon  after  dinuer,  and  leave 
the  more  sober  folks  to  themeclves.    Here 


a  waiter  in  a  blue  apron  attended,  (ai 
WHS  the  fashion  then,)  and  all  things  in 
the  room  were  contriired  so  as  to  humour 
the  illusion.  Here,  every  one  called  for 
what  liquor  they  liked,  with  as  little 
restraint  as  if  they  were  really  in  a  public- 
house,  and  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
reckoning.  Here,  too,  the  midnight  orgies 
of  Bacchus  were  often  celebrated,  with 
the  same  noisy  mirth  as  is  customary  in 
his  city  temples,  without  in  the  least  dis- 
turbing the  repose  of  the  more  sober  part 
of  the  family.  Garnet  of  all  sorts  were 
allowed,  but  under  such  restrictions  as  to 
prevent  gambling ;  and  to  as  to  anawer 
their  true  end,  that  of  amusement,  with- 
out injury  to  the  purse  of  the  players. 
There  were  two  billiard-tables,  and  a 
large  bowling-green  ;  ample  provision  was 
made  for  all  such  as  delighted  in  country 
sports;  variety  of  guns,  with  proper 
ammunition;  fishing  tackle  of  all  sorts; 
a  pack  of  buck-hounds,  another  of  foz« 
hounds,  and  another  of  faarriera.  He 
constantly  kept  twenty  choice  hunters 
in  his  stables,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
were  not  properly  mounted  for  the  chase. 
It  may  be  thought  that  his  income  was 
not  sufficient  to  support  so  expensive  an 
etttahlishment ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  ciuht  thousand  a  year  at  that  time 
was  fully  equal  to  double  that  sum  as  at 
present ;  that  his  large  demesne,  in  some 
of  the  richest  soil  in  Ireland,  furnished 
the  house  with  every  necessary  except 
groceries  and  wine ;  it  may  be  supposed 
to  l»e  easily  practicable  if  under  the  regu- 
lation of  a  strict  economy ;  of  which  no 
man  was  a  greater  master.  I  am  told 
liis  plan  was  so  well  formed,  and  he  had 
such  checks  upon  all  his  domestics,  that 
it  was  impossible  there  could  he  any 
waste,  or  that  any  article  from  the  larder, 
or  a  single  bottle  of  wine  from  the  cellar, 
could  have  been  purloined,  without  im- 
mediate detection.  This  was  done  partly 
by  the  choice  of  faithful  stewards,  ai^ 
clerks  of  approved  integrity ;  but  chiefly 
by  his  own  superintendence  of  the  whole, 
as  not  a  day  passed  without  having  all 
the  accounts  of  the  preceding  one  laid 
before  him.  TKis  he  was  enabled  to  do 
by  his  early  rising ;  and  the  business 
being  finished  before  others  were  out  of 
their  beds,  he  always  appeared  the  most 
disengaged  man  in  the  house,  and  seemed 
to  have  as  little  concern  in  the  conduct  of 
it  as  any  of  the  guests.  And,  indeed,  to 
a  stranger  he  might  easily  pass  for  such, 
as  he  made  it  a  point  that  no  one  should 
consider  him  in  the  light  of  master  of 
the  house,  nor  pay  him  the  least  civilities 
on  that  score;  which  he  carried  so  far, 
tliat  he  sometimes  went  abroad  withoot 
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giTing  any  noticet  and  staid  away  several 
days,  while  thinfrs  went  on  as  usual  at 
home ;  and  on  his  return,  he  would  not 
allow  any  gratulations  to  l»e  made  him, 
nor  any  other  notice  to  be  taken  of  him, 
than  if  he  had  not  been  absent  durini^ 
that  time.     The  arrangements  of  every 
sort   were  so  prudently  made,  that   no 
multiplicity  of  guests  or  their  domestics 
ever  occasioned   any    disorder,   and    all 
things  were   conducted   with   the   same 
ease  and  regularity  as  in  a  private  family. 
There  was  one  point,  which  seemed  of 
great  difficulty,  that  of  establishing  certain 
signals,   by   which   each   servant    might 
know  when  he   was    summoned   to   his 
master's  apartmenL      For  this  purpose 
there  was  a  great  hall  appropriated   to 
their  use,  where  they  always  assembled 
when  they  were  not  upon  duty.     Along 
the  wall  bells  were  ran^red  in  order,  one 
to  each  apartment,  with  the  number  of 
the   chamber  marked  over   it;    so   that 
when  any  of  them  was  rung  they  had 
only  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  beil,  and 
see  what  servant  was  called.     He  was 
the  first  who  put  an  end  to  that  inhos- 
pitable custom  of  giving  vales  to  servants, 
by  making  a  suitable  addition   to  their 
wages ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  them, 
that  if  they  ever  took  any  afterwards, 
they  should  be  discharged  with  disgrace  ^ 
and   to  prevent    temptation   the   guests 
were  informed  that  Mr.   Mathew  would 
consider  it  as  the  highest  affront,  if  any 
offer  of  that  sort  were  mnde.     As  Swift 
had  heard  much  of  this  place  from  Dr. 
Sheridan,  who  had  been  often  a  welcome 
gaest  there,  both  on  account  of  his  com- 
panionable  qualities,  and  as  being  pre- 
ceptor to  the  nephew  of  Mr.   Mathew ; 
he  was  desirous  of  seeing  with  his  own 
eyes  whether  the  report  of  it  were  true, 
which  he  could  not  help  thinking  to  have 
been  much  exaggerated.      Upon  receiving 
an  intimation  of  this  from  Dr.  Sheridan, 
Idr.  Matliew  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the 
Dean,  requesting  the  honour  of  a  visit, 
in  company  with  the  Doctor,  on  his  next 
school  vacation.    They  set  out  accordingly 
on   horseback,  attended  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Mathew, 
and  from  whom  I  received  the  whole  of 
the  following  account     They  had  scarce 
reached  the  inn  where  they  were  to  pass 
the  first  night,  and  which,  like  most  of 
the  Irish  inns  at  that  time,  afforded  but 
miserable  entertainment,  when  a   coach 
and  six  horses  arrived,  sent  to   convey 
them  the  remainder  of  their  journey  to 
Thoroastown;    and    at    the  same   time 
bringing  store  of  viands,  wine,  and  other 
liquors  for  their  refreshment.     Swift  was 
highly  pleased  with  this  uncommon  mark 
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of  attention  paid  him,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  coach  proved  particularly 
agreeable,  as  he  had  been  a  good  deal 
fatigued  with  his  day*s  journey.  When 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  house,  the 
Dean,  astonished  at  its  magnitude,  cried 
out,  '  What,  in  the  name  of  God,  can  be 
the  use  of  such  a  vast  building  ?'  *  Why, 
Mr.  Dean,*  replied  their  fellow-traveller 
before  mentioned,  <  there  are  no  less  than 
forty  apartments  for  guests  in  that  house» 
and  all  of  them  probably  occupied  at  this 
time,  except  what  are  reserved  for  us.' 
Swift,  in  his  usual  manner,  called  out 
to  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  bade  him 
turn  about  and  drive  him  back  to  Dublin, 
for  he  could  not  think  of  mixing  with 
such  a  crowd.  *  Well/  said  he,  after- 
wards, suddenly,  '  there  is  no  remedy, 
I  must  submit;  but  1  have  lost  a  fort- 
night of  my  life.*  Mr.  Mathew  received 
him  at  the  door  with  uncommon  marks 
of  respect ;  and  then,  conducting  him  to 
his  apartment,  after  some  compliments, 
made  his  usual  speech  ;  acquainting  him 
with  the  customs  of  the  house,  and  retired, 
leaving  him  in  possession  of  his  castle. 
Soon  after  the  cook  appeared  with  his 
bill  of  fare,  to  receive  his  directions  about 
supper,  and  the  butler  at  the  same  time 
with  a  list  of  wines  and  other  liquors. 

*  And  is  all  this  really  so?*  said  Swift, 

*  and  may  I  command  here  as  in  my  own 
house?'  The  gentleman  before  men- 
tioned assured  him  he  might,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
owner  of  that  mansion,  than  that  all 
under  his  roof  should  live  conformably 
to  their  own  inclinations,  without  the 
least  restraint.     <  Well,  then,'  said  Swift, 

*  I  invite  you  and  Dr.  Sheridan  to  be  my 
guests  while  1  stay,  for  I  think  I  shall 
hardly  be  tempted  to  mix  with  the  mob 
below.'  Three  days  were  passed  in  ridinr 
over  the  demesne,  and  viewing  the  several 
improvements,  without  ever  seeing  Mr. 
Mathew,  or  any  of  his  guests;  nor  were 
the  company  below  much  concerned  at 
his  absence,  as  his  very  name  usually 
inspired  those  who  did  not  know  him 
with  awe,  and  they  were  afraid  his 
presence  would  put  an  end  to  that  ease 
and  cheerfulness  which  reigned  among 
them.  On  the  fourth  day.  Swift  entered 
the  room  where  the  company  were  as- 
sembled before  dinner,  and  addressed  Mr. 
Mathew  in  one  of  the  finest  coroplimentnl 
speeches  that  ever  was  made ;  in  which 
he  expatiated  on  all  the  beauties  of  his 
improvements  with  the  skill  of  an  artist, 
and  the  taste  of  a  connoisseur.  He 
showed  that  he  had  a  full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  of  the  plan,  and  of 
the  judicious  adaptation  of  the  parts  to 
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the  whole,  and  pointed  out  severA  articles 
which  had  escaped  general  observation. 
Such  an  address,  from  a  man  of  Swift's 
character,  could  not  fail  of  being  pleading 
to  the  owner,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
the  planner  of  these  improvements;  and 
so  fine  an  eulogium  from  one  who  was 
supposed   to   deal    more    in    satire    than 
panegyric,   was    likely    to    remove    the 
prejudice   entertained    against    his    cha- 
racter,  and   prepossess  the   rest   of  the 
company  in  his  favour.      He  concluded 
his  speech,  by  saying,  <  And  now,  ladies 
And  gentlemen,  I  am  come  to  live  among 
you,  and  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine  if 
we   do   not  pass   our    time    agreeably.' 
After  dinner,  being  in  high  spirits,  he 
eutertained    the   company   with    various 
pleasantries ;  Dr.  Sheridan  and  he  played 
into  one   another's   hands ;   they  joked, 
they  punned,  they  laughed,  and  a  general 
gaiety    was    diffused   among    the    whole 
company.     In  a  short  time  all  constraint 
on  his  account  disappeared.     He  entered 
readily  into  all  their   little  schemes   of 
promoting  mirth,  and   every   day,  with 
the  assistance  of  bis  coadjutor,  produced 
iomt  new  one,   which  afforded  a  good 
deal   of  sport   and   merrimenL      Never 
were   such  joyous  scenes  known    there 
before ;    for,   when   to    ease   and   cheer- 
fulness there  is  superadded,  at  times,  the 
higher  sest  of  gay  wit,  lively  fancy,  and 
droll  humour,  nothing  can  be  wantmg  to 
the  perfection  of  the  social  pleasures  of 
life.     When  the  time  came  which  obliged 
Dr.   Sheridan   to   return  to   his   school, 
the  company  were  so  delighted  with  the 
Dean,  that  they  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  remain  there  for  some  lime  longer; 
and  Mr.  Mathew  himself  for  once  broke 
through  his  rule  of  never  soliciting  the 
stay  of  any  guest,  (it  being  the  established 
custom  of  the  house  that  all  might  dep^irt 
whenever  they  thought  proper,  without 
any  ceremony  of  leave-taking,)  by  joining 
in  the  request.     Swift  found  himself  so 
happy   in    his  situation    there,    that   he 
readily  yielded  to  their  solicitutions,  and 
instead  of   the   fortniglit  which  he  had 
originally  intended,  passed  four  months 
there,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
that  of  all  those  who  visited  the  place 
during  that  time.     Having  gone   some- 
what out  of  my  way  to  give  an  account 
of  the  owner  of  this  happy  mansion,  I 
am   tempted  to   digress   a   little  farther 
by  relating  an  adventure  he  was  engaged 
io,  of  so  singular  a  kind,  as  deserves  well 
to  be  recorded.    It  was  towards  the  latter 
end  of  Queen   Anne's  reign,   when  Mr. 
Mathew   returned  to  Dublin,   after  his 
long  residence  abroad*      At    that  time 
party  ran  very  high,  but  ragad  no  where 


with  such  violence  as  in  tbai  city,  inso- 
much that  duels  were  fought  there  every 
day  on  that  score.     There  happened  to 
be,  at  that  time,  two  gentlemen  in  Lon- 
don   who   valued   themselves   highly  on 
their  skill  in  fencing ;  the  name  of  one  of 
them  wvs  Pack,  the  other  Creed:  the 
former  a  major,  the  latter  a  captain  in 
the  army.     Hearing  of  these  deadly  ei- 
ploiu  in  Dublin,  they  resolved,  like  two 
kniuht-errants,    to  go  over  in    quest  of 
adventure.     Upon  enquiry,  they  learned 
that  Mr.    Mathew,   lately   arrived  from 
France,  had  the  character  of  being  one 
of  the  first  swordsmen  in  Europe.     Pack, 
rejoiced  to  find  an  antaganist  worthy  of 
him,   resolved    the    first   opportunity  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him  ;  and  meeting 
him  as  he  was  carried  along  the  street 
in  his  chair,  jostled   the  fore-chairmaa. 
Of  this  Mathew  took  uo  notice,  as  sup- 
posing it  to  be  aoddentaL      But  Pack 
afterwards  boasted  of  it   in    the  pablic 
coffee-house,    saying   that   be   bad  par* 
posely   offered   this   insult  to  tltat  gen- 
tleman, who  had  not  the  spirit  to  reseat 
it.     There  happened  to  be  present  a  paiw 
ticular  friend  of  Mr.  Mathew'e,  of  the 
name   of  Macnamara,  a   man   of   tried 
courage,  and  reputed  the  best  fencer  ia 
Ireland.     He   immediately  took   up  the 
quarrel,    and    said,    he    was    sure    Mr. 
Mathew   did    not    suppose    the  affreat 
intended,  otherwise  he  would  have  cha^ 
tised  him  on  the  spot ;  but  if  the  Major 
would  let  him  know  where  he  was  to  be 
found,   he   should  be  waited   on   imme- 
diately on  his  friend's  letum,  who  was 
to  dine  that  day  a  little  way  out  of  town* 
The  Major  said  that  he  should  be  at  the 
tavern  over  the  way,  where  he  and  his 
companions  would  wait  their  commands. 
Immediately  on    his    arrival,    Mathew, 
being  made  acquainted   with  what  had 
passed,   went   from   the   coffee -house  to 
the  tavern,  accompanied  by  Macnamara. 
Being  shown  into  the  room  where  the  two 
gentlemen  were,  after  having  secured  the 
door,  without  any  expostulation,  Mathew 
and  Pack  drew  their  swords ;  but  Macna- 
mara stopped  them,  saying,  he  bad  some- 
thing to  propose  before  they  proceeded  to 
action.     He  said,  *  In  cases  of  th»  nature, 
he  never  could  bear  to  be  a  cool  spe&> 
tator ;    so,   sir,*    (addressing    himself  to 
Creed,)    'if   you   please,    I   shall   have 
the  honour  of  entertaining   you  in  the 
same   manner.*     Creed,  who  desired  bo 
better  sport,   made  no  other  reply  than 
that  of  instantly  drawing  bis  sword  ;  and 
to  work   the  four  champions    fell,    with 
the  same  composure  as  if  it  were  oaly 
a  fencing  match  with  foils.     The  con- 
flict was  of  tome  doratioo,  and  "*^in!iiiiir' 
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with  great  obstioRcy  by  the  two  officers, 
notwithstanding  the  great  effusion  of  blood 
from  the  many  wounds  which  they  had  re- 
ceived. At  length,  quite  exhausted,  they 
both  fell,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  the 
superior  skill  of  their  antagonists.  Upon 
this  occasion,  Mathew  gave  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  perfect  composure  of  his  mind 
during  the  action.  Creed  had  fallen  the 
first;  upon  which  Pack  exclaimed,  '  Ah  ! 
poor  Creed,  are  you  gone  ?*  *  Ye»,'  said 
Mathew,  very  composedly,  *  and  you  shall 
instantly  Pack  after  him  /  at  the  same 
time  making  a  home  thrust  quite  through 
bis  body,  which  threw  him  to  (he ground. 
This  was  the  more  extraordintiry,  as  he 
was  never  in  his  life,  either  before  or 
after,  known  to  have  aimed  at  a  pun. 
The  number  of  wounds  received  by  the 
Tanquished  parties  was  very  great ;  and 
what  seemed  almost  miraculous,  their 
opponents  were  untouched.  The  sur- 
geons, seeing  the  desperate  state  of  their 
patients,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  room  where  they 
fought,  but  had  beds  immediately  con- 
reyed  into  it,  on  which  they  lay  many 
bours  in  a  stHte  of  insensibility.  When 
they  came  to  themselves,  and  saw  where 
they  were,  Pack,  in  a  feeble  voice,  said 
to  his  cofT'pHnion,  *  Creed,  1  think  we 
Are  the  conquerors,  for  we  have  kept  the 
field  of  bfittle.*  For  a  long  time  their  lives 
were  despaired  of,  but,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  one,  they  both  recovered. 
When  they  were  able  to  see  company, 
Mathew  and  his  friend  attended  them 
daily,  and  a  close  intimacy  afterwards 
ensued,  as  tbey  found  them  men  of 
probity,  and  of  the  best  disposition,  ex- 
cept in  this  Quixotish  idea  of  duelling, 
whereof  they  were  now  perfectly  cured.** 

Among  Swift*s  exciting  or  amusing 
occopatioDS,  a  sedulous  anxiety  to 
improve  the  interests  of  his  cathedral 
were  never  forgotten ;  nor  was  he 
once  known,  even  when  disease  had 
much  impaired  his  faculties,  and  the 
love  of  money  was  supposed  to  have 
acquired  in  his  mind  an  undue  ascen- 
dancy, to  sacrifice,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  deanery  to  his  own  immediate 
advantage,  however  great. 

The  poverty  of  the  clergy,  to  which 
he  in  great  measure  attributed  the 
indecent  contempt  in  which  the  order 
was  held  in  Ireland,  he  referred  to  the 
•elfish  and  interested  mismanagement 
of  their  predecessors ;  and  while  he 
sought,  by  all  legitimate  means,  to 
elevate  his  church  to  that  position  of 


temporal  wealth  and  honour  which 
he  believed  it  ought  to  occupy  in 
order  to  be  effective  for  the  purposes 
of  its  establishment,  he  never  for  a 
moment  forgot,  that,  far  superior  to 
all  earthly  dignities,  and  far  more 
necessary  to  his  church  than  all  pro- 
visions of  land  and  gold,  are  the  noble 
endowments  of  piety  exhibited  in  the 
morals  and  benevolence  of  its  clergy. 
It  was  the  same  general  anxiety  for 
the  improvement  of  his  order  which 
induced  him,  industriously  and  criti- 
cally, to  observe  not  only  the  doc- 
trines, but  even  the  manner  and  pro- 
nunciation of  such  young  clergymen 
as  happened  to  preach  in  his  cathedral^ 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  with 
a  frank,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  cour- 
teous distinctness,  to  declare  to  his 
youthful  visitor  the  result  of  his  atten- 
tive hearing,  seasoned  always  with 
whatever  commendations  the  quality 
of  his  doctrine  or  elocution  would 
warrant.  His  intimacy  with  Sir  Arthur 
Acheson  induced  him,  about  this  time, 
to  consent  to  visit  him  at  his  residence^ 
where  he  passed  a  vear,  as  usual,  upon 
such  occasions,  taking  upon  him  the 
functions  of  head  steward,  overseeing 
the  labourers  and  directing  their  opera- 
tions, declaiming  upon  health  and  exer- 
cise, writing  what  he  called  "  family 
trifles,"  among  which  that  admirable 
piece  of  humour,  "  Hamilton's  Bawn," 
was  one,  and  indulging  freely  every 
caprice  which  presented  itself.  But 
the  social  qualities  of  Swift  were  much 
impaired.  The  horrible  malady,  whose 
final  victory  was  approaching,  had 
strangely  distorted  the  noble  character 
in  its  pristine  form  so  justly  moulded. 
Some  passions,  and  those  amone  the 
darker,  had  acquired  a  morbid  en- 
largement, and  other  finer  tendencies 
were  cankered  and  gone ;  and  the 
unbending  energy  of  judgment  which 
had  governed  and  tempered  all  the 
elements  of  passion  and  thought,  had 
lost  its  unquestioned  sovereignty,  and 
waged  a  precarious,  fluctuating  war 
against  the  rebellious  strugglers  that 
it  used  to  rule  so  grandly  and  so  well. 
He  had  now  become  liable  to  unac- 
countable and  appalling  biu*sts  of  fiury 
upon  the  slightest  contradiction.  To 
protracted  fits  of  bleak,  inaccessible 
moroseness  —  to  long  visitations  of 
midnight,  dark  despondency — and  to 
stern,  uncomplaining  agonies  of  dim 
forebodings;  he  began  to  feel  his  oim 
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unfitness  for  society  ;♦  and  having  de- 
clined a  proposition  to  which  he  had 
almost  conclusively  assentedt  to  fix  his 
residence  upon  a  small  farm,  which  Sir 
Arthur  desired  to  let  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Market- 
nilly  he  once  more  established  himself 
in  the  deanery  house.  At  about  this 
time  were  written  some  of  the  most 
Tigorous  and  fiery  of  his  satirical  poems. 
"The  Rhapsody  on  Poetry;"  «'The 
Vers«*s  on  his  own  Death  ;'*  "  The 
Legion  Club;**  the  last  of  which  was 
written  during  an  unmitigated  parox- 
ysm of  his  disease.  Almost  the  last, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  violent  of 
the  scenes  m  which  the  satire  of  the 
Dean  involved  him,  was  his  interview 
with  Sergeant  Bettesworth.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  which,  Scott  has  collect- 
ed with  concise  dbtinctness.  "  In  a 
satire  printed  in  1773,  ridiculing  the 
Dissenters  for  pretending  to  the  title 
of  "  Brother  Protestants,  and  Fellow 
Christians,"  the  Dean,  among  other 
illustrations  of  their  presumption,  in- 
troduced this  simile : — 

Thns  at  the  bar  the  booby  B  » 

Thooffh  half  a  crovm  o'erpays  hU  sweat's  worth* 
IVho  knows  in  law,  nor  text*  nor  margent. 
Calls  Singleton  his  brother  Sergeant. 

The  blank  in  the  termination  of  the 
first  couplet  indicated  Mr.  Bettesworth, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  Ser- 
geant-at-law,*!-  remarkable  for  his  florid 
elocution  in  the  house,  and  at  the  bar, 


who  had  been  very  active  in  promoting 
those  proceedings  which  Swift  regard- 
ed as  prejudicial  to  the  clergy.  Upon 
reading  the  lines,  he  was  wrought  up 
to  such  a  height  of  indignation,  that 
drawing  out  a  knife,  he  swore  he  would, 
with  that  very  instrument,  cut  out  the 
Dean*s  ears.  After  this  denunciation, 
he  went  in  the  height  of  his  fury  to  the 
deanery,  and  from  thence  to  Mr.  Wor- 
rairs,  where  Swift  was  on  a  visit.  The 
family  was  at  dinner,  and  the  stranger 
being  shewn  into  another  apartment, 
the  Dean  was  called  out  to  lum.  The 
Sergeant  advanced  to  him  with  great 
haughtiness,  and  said,  *'  Doctor  Jona- 
than Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  I 
am  Sergeant  Bet — tes — worth;"  this 
being  his  affected  mode  of  pronouncing 
his  name.  "  Of  what  regiment  ?"  an- 
swered Swift.  After  a  very  long  par- 
ley, Bettesworth  beean  to  raise  hii 
voice,  and  g^ve  such  indications  of 
violence,  that  Mr.  Worrall  and  the 
servants  rushing  in,  compelled  him  to 
withdraw.  The  tradition  in  the  Dean's 
own  family  bears  that  Bettesworth 
actually  drew  his  knife ;  but  the  Dean's 
own  narrative,  transmitted  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  does  not  countenance  that 
last  excess ;  only  affirming,  that  by 
Bettesworth*s  own  report,  he  bad  a 
sharp  knife  in  his  pocket,  and  a  foot- 
roan  attending  in  the  hall,  to  open  the 
door  to  one  or  two  ruffians,  who  waited 
his  summons,  in  the  street.  ^  The 
Dean  remained  composed  and  unmoved 


♦  \^Tiile  at  Markelhill.  he  frequently  rose  abruptly  from  the  dinner  table,  and  h«d 
his  food  brought  to  him  in  his  own  chamber,  where  he  used  to  confine  himself,  until 
the  paroxysm  of  gloom  or  ill-humour  had  passed  away. 

f  The  rhyme  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  casual  circumstance.  A  porter 
brought  a  burden  to  the  Dean's  house  while  he  was  busy  with  the  poem,  and  labouring 
to  find  a  rhyme  for  this  uncommon  name,  the  more  anxiously,  that  Bettesworth 
exulted  in  the  idea  of  its  being  impossible.  The  fellow*'s  demand  being  considered  as 
exorbitant,  be  wiped  his  forehead,  saying,  with  the  humour  of  a  low  Irishroun,  ••  Oh! 
your  reverence,  my  sweat's  worth  half  a  crown."  The  Dean  instantly  caught  at  the 
words.  "  Ay,  that  it  is — there's  half  a  crown  for  you."  This  anecdote  is  given  oo 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Swift. 

^Various  accounts  of  this  interview  have  been  given,  but  that  of  the  Dean  to  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  written  immediately  after  it  took  place,  ought  to  be  preferred.  The  follow- 
ing additional  circumstances  are  mentioned  by  Sheridan  : — "  Oh!  Mr.  Dean,** said  Bet- 
tesworth, in  answer  to  the  retort  mentioned'  in  the  text,  «*  We  know  your  powers  of 
raillery,  you  know  well  enough  that  1  am  one  of  his  Mnjesty's  Sergeants  at  law.* 
*<  What  then,  sir  ?"  «*  Why,  then,  sir,  I  am  come  to  de'mand  of  you  whether  you  are  the 
author  of  this  poem,  (producing  it,)  and  these  villainous  lines  on  me  ?*'  at  the  same  time 
reading  them  aloud  with  great  vehemence  o(  emphabis,  and  much  gesticulation.  *•  Sir," 
said  Swift,  '•  it  was  a  piece  of  advice  given  iu  n»y  early  days  by  Lord  Somcrs,  never 
to  own  or  disown  any  writing  Inid  to  my  charge  ;  because,  if  1  did  this  in  some  cases, 
whatever  I  did  not  disown  afterwards  would  infallibly  be  imputed  to  me  as  mine. 
ffow,  sir,  I  take  this  to  have  Weu  *.  MWf  >k\%«  maxim,  and  as  such,  have  followed  it 
ever  since ;  and  1  believe  it  \«\\\  Wi^X'j  V%\\\  vV^  \o^«  f>V  i5\  ^^^Mt  rhetoric,  as  great 
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during  this  extraordinary  scene.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  Sergeant*8  person,  as 
well  as  his  character,  that  he  didnotpro> 
ceed  in  his  meditated  vengeance  on  the 
person  of  an  old  man,  and  a  clergyman, 
since  the  attempt  must  have  been  made 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  So  soon  as  the 
news  transpired,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  Dublin,  called  Earl  of  Meath's 
Liberty,  assembled,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Swifty  requesting  his  permis- 
sion to  take  vengeance  on  Bettesworth, 
for  his  intended  violence  to  the  patriot 
of  Ireland.  Swift  returned  them  thanks 
for  their  zeal,  but  enjoined  them  to 
disperse  peaceably ;  and,  adding  a  do- 
nation of  two  or  three  guineas,  prohi- 
bited them  from  getting  dnmk  with 
the  money,  adding,  "  You  are  my  sub- 
jects, and  I  expect  you  will  obey  me." 
It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  despotism 
of  his  authority,  foimded  as  it  was, 
solely  upon  respeet  and  gratitude,  that 
his  defenders  complied  with  his  recom- 
mendation in  both  particulars,  and 
peaceably  and  soberly  separated  to  their 
dwellings.  For  some  time,  however, 
they  formed  a  guard  among  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  dean- 
ery, and  the  person  of  the  Drapier,  lest 
Bettesworth  should  have  adopted  any 
new  scheme  of  violence. 

Few  stronger  proofs  of  the  fervour 
of  popularity  and  gratitude,  of  which 
Swift  was  the  object,  could  have  been 
aiTorded,  than  that  conveyed  in  the 
above  anecdote.  That  Swift  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  over  the  opinions  and  pas- 
sions of  the  populace,  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  reasonably  doubted.  When 
he  opposed  the  scheme  of  Primate 
Boulter,  which  had  in  contemplation 
the  lowering  of  the  value  of  the  gold 
currency  of  Ireland,  a  considerable 
agitation  was  excited,  and  the  oifended 
dignitary  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  Lord  Mayor's 
public  entertainment,  to  tax  Swift  with 
having  inflamed  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  against  him.  "  What ;  I  in- 
flame them,"  said  Swift  ;  «*  had  I  lifted 


my  finger,  they  would  have  torn  you 
to  pieces."  In  spite  of  the  Drapier's 
opposition,  however,  the  measure  was 
adopted ;  and  as  it  was  found  to  answer 
the  objects  proposed,  it  was  soon  for- 
gotten. 

The  political  feelings,  or  rather  pas- 
sions of  Swift,  burned  on,  even  after 
the  extinction  of  almost  every  other 
motive  and  sensibility ;  and  in  1741, 
when  the  tidings  of  Lord  Orford's 
dismissal  reached  Dublin,  he  actually, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  joy 
and  triumph,  set  up  a  carriage  ;  a  lux- 
ury in  which  he  had  never  before  in- 
dulged. The  news  was,  however, 
groundless;  and  Bishop  Rundle,  one 
of  the  many  old  friends  of  Swift  who 
insulted  his  memory,  even  before  his 
body  had  ceased  to  live,  has  comme- 
morated the  occurrence,  in  a  letter 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

<'  As  soon  Rt  Dean  Swift  heard  that 
Lord  Orford  was  dismissed  from  powery 
he  awakened  wilh  one  flash  of  light  from 
his  dreaming  oF  what  he  once  was,  and 
cried,  *  1  made  a  vow  that  I  would  set  up 
a  coach  when  that  man  was  turned  out  of 
his  places:  and  having  the  good  fortune 
'  to  behold  that  day,  long  despaired  of,  I 
will  show  that  1  was  sincere ;'  and  sent 
for  a  coach-maker.  The  operator  comes 
— had  one  almost  ready — it  was  sent  home 
—horses  were  purchased — and  the  Dean 
entered  the  triumphselit  double  chariot, 
supported  by  two  old  women,  and  his 
dHily  flatterer,  to  entertain  him  with  the 
only  music  he  had  an  ear  to  hear  at  this 
age.  They  made  up  the  partie  quarr^ 
and  with  much  ado,  enabled  his  decrepil 
reverence  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  travel- 
ling twice  round  our  great  square,  by  the 
cordial  and  amusement  of  their  fulsome 
commendations,  which  he  calls  facetious 
pleasantry.  But  the  next  packet  brought 
word  (what  lying  varlets  these  news-wri- 
ters are  I)  that  Lord  Orford*8  party  re- 
vived, &c.  Swift  sunk  back  in  the  corner 
of  his  coach,  hi:»  under  jaw  fell ;  he  was  car. 
ried  up  to  his  chamber  and  great  chair,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  be  lifted  into  the 
treacherous  vehicle  any  more,  till  the 
news-writers  at  least,  shall  be  hanged,  for 


a  master  as  you  are  of  it,  to  make  me  swerve  from  that  rule.'*  Many  other  things 
passed,  as  related  in  tlie  above-mentioned  letter.  But  when  Bettesworth  was  going 
a%vny,  he  snid,  **  Well,  since  yuu  will  ^ive  me  no  satisfaction  in  ihis  affair,  let  me  tell 
yoH,  your  gown  is  your  protection  ;  under  tlie  »anrtif»n  of  which,  like  one  of  your  own 
Yahoos,  who  had  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  you  sit  secure,  and  squirt  your 
filth  round  on  all  mankind.**  Swift  had  candour  enouL'h  not  to  conceal  this  last  cir- 
cumstance,  nt  the  same  time  saying,  *'  that  the  fellow  showed  more  wit  than  he  l,hAM%\x^ 
Lim  possessed  of.'* 
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deceiving  him  to  imagine  thnt  Lord  Or- 

ford  was  bona  fide  out  of  power,  though 

visibly  out  of  place.     Now  he  despairs  of 

leeing  vengeance  taken  on  any,  who,  odd 

fellow  I  he  thinks  more  richly  deserve  it ; 

and  since  he  cannot  send  them  out  of  the 

world  with  dishonour,  he  intends  soon  to 

go  out   of  it   in   a   peU" — Letter  signed 

Thomas  Derrtf,  dated  March  20,  1741-2. 

<*  The  Bishop  is  incorrect  in  supposing 

that  Swift  laid  aside  the  equipage  which 

was  thus  set  up.     It  appears  from  WiU 

ton's  affidavit,  that  Swilt,  in  July  1742, 

bad  a  carriage  of  his  own.*' 

Year  after  year  now  brought  to 
Swift  the  mournful  announcement  that 
some  one  or  other  of  those  friends, 
who  had  shared  bis  happiest  and  proud- 
est hours,  were  gathered  to  the  g^ave. 
His  health  too,  long  undermined,  began 
rapidly  to  decline;  and  these  melan- 
choly circumstances  were  darkened  by 
the  conscious  dread,  that   the  proud 
mind  would  be  the  iirst  to  die.     This 
was  a  presentiment  which  bad   long 
haunted  him.    Doctor  Young,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
has  recorded  a  striking  anecdote  illus- 
trative    of    this    melancholy     habit. 
Having,  along  with  some  friends,  ac- 
companied the  Dean  upon  a  walk  of 
about  a  mile  out  of  town.  Swift  stop- 
ped short.     **  We  passed  on,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,*"  but 
perceiving  be  did  not  follow  us,  I  went 
back  and  found  him  fixed  as  a  statue, 
and  earnestly  gazing  upward  at  a  noble 
elm,  which,  in  its  uppermost  branches, 
was    much    withered    and     decayed. 
Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  like 
that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  the  top."    "  To 
the  same  internal  feeling  of  decay,"  says 
Scott,  may  be  traced  his  answer  to  a 
friend  who  mentioned  some  one  as  a  fine 
old  gentleman.  "What!"  said  the  Dean 
with  some  violence,  "  have  you  yet  to 
learn  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
fine  old  gentleman  ?     If  the  man  you 
speak  of  had  either  a  mind  or  body  worth 
a  farthing,  they  would  have  worn  him 
out  long  ago."     About  the  same  time, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
cheerless  despondency,  when  a  friend 
had  observed  upon  the  sudden  fall  of 
a  lofty  and  ponderous  pier-giass,  under 
which  he  and  Swift  had  been  standing 
but  a  moment  before.     "  What  a  pro- 
vidential   escape  have  we  bad.     Had 
I    stood    alone,"   replied    Swift,    •*  I 
should  not  have  rejoiced  at  my  escape." 
The  last  source  of  social  enjoyment, 


the  companionship  of  the  gay,  simple, 
honest   Sheridan,  was  now  removed 
from  him.    Pecuniary  embarrassments, 
and  a  certain  generous  imprudence  re- 
specting the  regulation  of  expenses, 
which  was,  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions,  the  peculiar,  and  almost  the  only 
inheritance  of  the  family,  obliged  him 
to  discontinue  his  school,  and  to  leave 
Dublin.     Previously,  however,  to  hu 
retiring  to  his  country  residence,  he 
made  a  short  sojourn  at  the  deanery ; 
a  visit  which  terminated,  owing  to  the 
morbid  moroseness  of  Swift,   in  the 
alienation  of  the  two  friends.     And  it 
is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the 
quarrel  preceded  by  but  a  few  months, 
the  death  of  the  faithful   Sheridan, 
whose  light-hearted  humour  had  so- 
laced many  a  gloomy  hoar  of  the  asce- 
tic statesman  ;  and  who  uniformly  and 
successfully  exerted  his  powers,  to  cheer 
the  declining  days  of  him,  to  whom  he 
had  accustomed  himself  to  look  with 
the  love  of  brotherhood,  and  with  the 
admiration   almost  of  worship.     Bot 
with  his  humour,  good  nature  and  sim^ 
plicity,  Sheridan  had  a  just  and  honest 
pride,   which  scorned   to    take    false 
alarm  at  the  bluntness  of  the  Drapier*8 
eccentric  manners,  but  which,  in  no  less 
a  degree,  scorned  to  submit  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  an  act  or  word,  which  carried 
in  reality  the  spirit  of  insult. 

Swift  and  Sheridan  then  parted  in 
displeasure  ;  and  long  after  the  inj  ured 
friend  had  been  numbered  among  the 
dead,  and  when  the  palsy  of  idiocy 
bad  touched  the  brain  of  Swid.  leaving 
but  few  remembrances  unobliterated, 
and  few  affections  undestroyed,  he  was 
wont  to  ask  Mrs.  Whiteway,  **  Do  you 
remember  Dr.  Sheridan  ?"  And  upon 
her  answering  him  in  the  affirmative, 
it  was  his  habit  to  continue  with  a  deep 
sigh,  *'  Ah,  my  friend,  I  lost  my  right 
band  when  I  lost  him." 

By  means  of  bis  strict  economy, 
Swilt  bad  amassed  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  which,  afler  some  doubt, 
be  at  length  resolved  to  bequeath  for 
the  foundation  of  that  charitable  Insti- 
tution which  bears  his  name ;  prompted 
it  may  be,  to  this  peculiar  application 
of  the  bequest,  by  a  melancholy  anti- 
cipated sympathy  with  those  miseries 
which  it  is  meant  to  relieve,  or  at  least 
to  shelter. 

From  the  year  1736,  until  the  year 
1740,  bis  constitutional  disease  afflicted 
him  with  daily  increasing    violenoe. 
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Long  and  full  of  energy  was  the  strug- 
gle between  the  mind  and  its  destroyer 
— but  faculty  after  faculty  was  sub- 
dued— the  grand  intellectual  fabric 
reeled  under  the  relentlessly  repeated 
shocks.  Spirit,  temper,  memory,  all 
the  exhilarating  gaiety  and  matchless 
wit,  the  unconquerable  ardour,  the 
fervent  reasoning,  the  deadly,  fiery 
sarcasm,  all  the  unequalled  powers 
which  had  made  him  beloved  by  the 
oppressed,  and  feared  by  the  great, 
were  now  for  ever  confounded  in  help- 
less, nndistinguishable  ruin,  and  Swift 
the  patriot — the  man  who  with  the  sole 
force  of  intellect,  and  single-handed, 
had  vindicated  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try, was  now  a  living  spectacle  of  won- 


der and  abasement — a  mere  effigy  of 
humanity — a  palsied  delirious  idiot. 

When  first  his  reason  gave  way,  he 
at  once  burst  into  the  ravings  of  out- 
rageous lunacy,  a  state  of  violence 
which  was  succeeded  by  one  of  passive 
and  utter  fatuity,  in  which  he  appeared 
scarcely  conscious  of  anything  that 
surrounded  him,  unobservant,  dumb« 
and  helpless,  a  monument  of  stricken 
humanity.  Until  the  19th  of  October, 
1745,  was  this  piteous  and  most  awftd 
scene  protracted,  and  then  without  one 
pang  or  struggle^  his  eventful  life  was 
closed.* 

The  moment  that  it  was  made  pub- 
licly known  that  Swift  was  dead,  the 
gratitude  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish 


*  The  most  minute  account  of  this  melnnchnly  period  is  given  by  Dr.  Delany.  **  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1741,  his  understandini;  was  so  much  impaired,  and  his  pat- 
ik>n8  so  greatly  increased,  that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  conversation.  Strangers 
were  not  permitted  to  approach  him,  and  his  friends  found  it  necessary  to  have  guar- 
dians appointed  of  his  person  and  estate.  Early  in  the  year  1742,  his  reason  was 
wholly  subverted,  and  his  rage  became  absolute  madness.  The  last  person  whom  he 
knew  was  Mrs.  Whiteway ;  and  thn  sight  of  her,  when  he  knew  her  no  lonf^er, 
threw  him  into  fits  of  rage  so  vio'eni  and  dreadful,  that  she  was  forced  to  leave  him; 
and  the  only  acts  of  kindness  that  remained  in  her  power,  was  to  call  once  or  twice  a 
week  at  the  deanery,  inquire  after  his  health,  and  see  that  proper  care  was  taken  of 
him.  Sometimes  she  would  steal  a  look  at  him  when  his  back  was  towards  her,  but 
did  not  dare  to  venture  into  his  sight.  He  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  while  the 
servants  who  brought  him  his  provisions  staid  in  the  room.  His  meat,  which  was 
served  up  ready  cut,  he  would  sometimes  suffer  to  stand  an  hour  upon  the  table  before 
he  would  touch  it ;  and  at  last  he  would  eal  it  walking ;  for,  during  this  miserable 
state  of  his  mind,  it  was  his  constant  custom  to  walk  ten  hours  a  day. 

*<  In  October,  174*2,  after  this  frenzy  had  continued  several  months,  his  left  eye 
swelled  to  the  size  of  an  e^tg.  and  the  lid  appeared  to  be  so  much  inflamed  and  discoloured, 
that  the  surgeon  expected  it  would  mortify  ;  several  Urge  boils  also  broke  out  on  hit 
arms  and  his  body.  The  extreme  pain  of  this  tumour  kept  him  waking  near  a  month, 
and  during  one  week  it  was  with  difficulty  that  five  persons  kept  him,  by  mere  force, 
from  tearing  out  his  eyes.  Just  before  the  tumour  perfectly  subsided,  and  the  pain 
left  him,  he  knew  Mrs.  Whiteway,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  to  her  with  his 
former  kindness:  that  day,  and  the  following,  be  knew  his  physician  and  surgeon,  and 
all  his  family,  and  appeared  so  far  to  have  recovered  his  understanding  and  temper, 
that  the  surgeon  was  not  without  hopes  that  he  might  once  more  enjoy  society,  and 
be  amused  with  the  company  of  his  old  friends.  This  hope,  however,  was  but  of  short 
duration;  for  a  few  days  afterwards  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  total  insensibility,  slept 
Btuch,  and  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  be  prevailed  on  to  walk  across  the  room. 
This  was  the  effect  of  another  bodily  disease,  his  brain  being  loaded  with  water. 
Mr.  Stevens,  an  ingenious  clergyman  of  his  chapter,  pronounced  this  to  be  the  case 
during  his  illness,  and  upon  opening  his  head  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  mistaken  ; 
but,  though  he  often  entreated  the  Dean's  friends  and  physicians  that  his  skull  might 
be  trepanned  and  the  water  discharged,  no  regard  was  paid  to  his  opinion  or  advice. 

•*  After  the  Dean  had  continued  silent  a  whole  year  in  this  helpless  state  of  idiocy,  hit 
housekeeper  went  into  his  room  on  the  30th  of  November  in  the  morning,  telling  him 
that  it  was  his  birth-day,  and  that  bouHres  and  illuminations  were  preparing  to  cele- 
brate it  as  usual ;  to  this  he  immediately  replied — *  it  is  all  folly,  they  bad  better  let 
it  alone.* 

•<  He  would  often  attempt  to  speak  bia  mind,  but  could  not  recollect  words  to 
express  his  meaning ;  upon  which  he  would  shrug  up  his  shoulders,  shake  his  head, 
and  sigh  heartily.  Among  all  kinds  o(  smells,  none  offended  him  so  much  as  the  snuff 
of  a  candle.  It  happened  that  a  young  girl,  the  dauithter  of  his  housekeeper's  relatioo^ 
Uew  out  a  candle  iu  his  chamber;  at  which  he  kail  his  browS|  looked  aogryi 
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people  gathered  thousands  around  the 
house,  where  lay  all  that  remained  of 
the  great  patriot  who  had  thought  so 
wisely,  and  striven  so  well  for  the 
rights  of  his  country.  The  long  term 
of  mental  darkness  which  had  pre- 
ceded his  dissolution,  the  years  of 
suffering  which  had  separated  him  from 
their  sight,  were  all  forgotten,  and 
tears  and  sohs  and  hlessings  spoke  the 
fervour  and  sincerity  of  the  love 
and  reverence  which  they  had  borne 
him. 

He  was  buried,  in  obedience  to  his 
own  directions,  privately,  in  the  great 
aisle  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  The 
spot  is  marked  by  a  plsdn  slab,  upon 
which  is  cut  the  following  epitaph,  writ- 
ten  by  himself:  — 

HIC  DBPMITUM  EST  CORPUS 

JONATHAN   SWIFT,  8.  T.   P. 

HUJUS  BCCLB8IC  CATHBDRALI8 

DKCANl : 

UBI   SJKVA  INDIONATIO 

ULTBRIU8  COS  LACKRARB  NBQUIT. 

ABI,  VIATOR, 

BT  IMfTARB,  AI  P0TERI8 

BTBBirUDIf  PBO  VI  SI  LI  LISBSTATI8  TIlfDiCATOBBM 

OSIIT  ANNO  (1745)  : 

MBNSIS   (oCTUSSIrt)  DIB  (19) 

iKTATIS  ANNO   (78). 

No  man  ever  yet  understood  him- 
self or  another  created  man.  A  ma- 
chine so  infinitely  complex,  so  inscru- 
tably subtle,  — the  great  miracle  of 
miracles, — not  moved  by  one  spring  or 
regulated  by  one  check,  but  stirred  by 


ten  thousand  thousand  forces,  impel- 
ling powers,  working  in  secret,  some 
opposed,  and  some  combined,  applied 
in  a  thousand  different  parts,  all  rest- 
less, all  straining  for  the  mastery,  all 
fountains  of  never-ending  motion. 
Philosophers  have  dreamed  away  whole 
existences  in  speculation.  Metaphy- 
sicians liave  argued,  ridiculed  and  de- 
claimed. The  cunning  engineers  of 
the  mind  have  builded  up  their  Babel 
towers.  But  there  is  confusion  of 
tongues  among  them,  and  jarrinff  of 
design,  and  mutual  frustration  of  la- 
bour, rendering  schemes  in  themselves 
unattainable,  and  efforts  intrinsically 
vain,  a  spectacle  of  pain,  humiliation, 
and  involuntary  ridicule.  We  judge 
of  man*s  character  through  the  out- 
ward senses.  We  look  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, and  we  see  there,  mayh^  a 
scowl  or  a  smile,  we  look  to  his  history 
and  we  see  there  the  record  of  certain 
acts,  and  of  certain  words.  These  are 
but  the  ripples  and  billows  of  that  in- 
finite and  fathomless  ocean — the  mind 
of  man.  But  whence  come  they,  or 
why?  Are  they  borne  on  by  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  immutable  tides — 
have  they  had  their  birth  in  earth- 
quake-shocks of  secret  volcanos — are 
they  the  glad  offspring  of  fresh  breezes, 
or  the  spent  tremblings  of  distant  tor- 
nados— or  are  they  rolled  up  by  the 
heavings  of  the  unseen  monsters  of  the 
mighty  deep — We  know  not,  we  see 
them,  and  that  is  all.     Can  we  sum 


<  You  are  a  little  dirty  slut  1*  He  spoke  no  more  of  it ;  but  seemed  displeased  with 
her  t\\e  whole  evening. 

"  Some  other  instances  of  short  intervals  of  sensibility  and  reason,  after  his  madoeti 
had  ended  in  stupor,  seems  to  prove  that  his  disorder,  whatever  it  was,  had  not  de- 
stroyed, but  only  suspended  the  powers  of  his  mind. 

*<  He  was  t^omelimes  \i«ited  by  Mr.  Dean  Swift,  a  relation,  and  about  Christmas, 
1743,  he  seemed  desirous  to  spenk  to  him.  Mr.  Swift  then  told  him  he  came  to  dine 
with  him  ;  and  Mrs.  Ridgeway,  the  housekeeper,  immediately  said,  *  WoD*t  you  give 
Mr.  Swift  a  glass  of  wine,  sir?*  To  this  he  made  no  answer,  but  showed  be  under- 
stood the  question,  by  shrupiting  up  his  shoulders,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do,  when  ht 
had  a  mind  a  friend  should  spend  the  evening  with  him,  and  which  was  as  much  as  to 
say,  *  you  will  ruin  me  in  wine.*  Sooti  after  he  a^ain  eadeavoured,  with  a  good  deal 
of  pain,  to  find  words  ;  but  at  last,  after  many  efforts,  not  being  able,  he  fetched  a  deep 
sigh,  and  was  afterwards  silent.  A  few  months  after  this,  upon  his  housekeeper's 
removing  a  knife,  as  he  was  going  to  catch  at  it,  he  shrugged  up  liis  shoulders,  and 
said,  *  I  am  what  1  am  ;*  and,  in  about  six  minutes,  repeated  the  same  words  two  or 
three  times. 

'*  In  the  year  1744,  he  now  and  then  called  his  servant  by  his  name,  and  ooee 
attempted  to  fpeak  to  him,  but  not  being  able  to  express  his  meaning,  he  showed  signs 
of  much  uneasiness,  and  at  last  said,  *  I  am  a  fool.*  Once  afterwards,  as  his  servant 
was  taking  away  his  watch,  he  said,  *  Bring  it  here  ;*  and  when  the  same  servant  was 
breaking  a  hard  large  coal,  he  said,  *  That  is  a  stone,  you  blockhead.* 

•*  From  this  time  he  was  perfectly  silent,  till  the  latter  end  of  October  1745;  and 
then  died  without  the  least  pang  or  convubloo,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age." 
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up  the  number  of  the  agents  endlessly 
at  work  in  the  mind  of  man,  or  calcu- 
late the  subtle  varieties  of  strength 
and  direction  which  reg^ate  their  im- 
pulses. Can  we  find  a  rule  to  measure 
their  fluctuations,  and  to  account  for 
their  awakenings,  or  their  slumber- 
ings  ?    Surely  we  cannot.    The  world 
of  matter  is  subdued  to  us — mountains 
are  cut  through — the  tides  of  the  sea 
over-spanned   by  bridges  —  we   walk 
dry  and  safe  under  the  waters  of  great 
rivers— nay>  certain  masses  of  mert 
matter  have  been  so  fashioned,  that 
at  the  will  of  the  artist,  they  must  add 
and  subtract,  and  calculate  with  infal- 
lible mathematical  precision,  but  there 
never  will  arise  that  moral  Bahhage 
who  can  understand  or  expound  the 
simplest  of  the  movements  of  that  mi- 
raculous piece  of  mechanism — the  hu- 
man mind.    It  is  a  work  too  near  akin 
to  God,  for  us  to  comprehend  it,  until 
at  least  other  faculties  are  given  to  it ; 
or  else,  until  the  capabilities  which  it 
has,  are  matured  hereafter ;  but  now 
God  has  hidden  that  knowledge  from 
our  sight,  and  set  it  beyond  us,  as  far 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  aa  the  hea- 
ven is  from  the  earth.     Therefore,  in 
attempting  to  trace  the  character  of 
that  g^eat  man,  whose  chief  acts  and 
vicissitudes  have  been  narrated  in  these 
pages,  the  writer  is  conscious  that  he 
IB  but  guessing,  that  he  is  but  choosing 
among  theories;   nevertheless,  among 
all  this  confusion  and  dimness,  there 
are  certain   discernible   fixed    points, 
called  principles,  certain  beacon  lights, 
which,  though  they  cannot  disclose  the 
dark  world  which  lies  beyond  them, 
yet  mark  out  with  a  steady  brightness 
where  a  few  of  the  mighty  headlands 
lie. 

Swift  was  a  patriot.  He  loved  his 
country  as  no  public  man  ever  loved  it 
since.  He  knew  that  it  might  be  grand 
and  happy — he  saw  it  tortured  and  de- 
graded. The  process  by  which  it  was 
governed  was  a  systematic  outrage  up- 
on the  constitution — a  repeated  assault 
upon  the  liberties,  and  an  insult  to  the 
sense  of  the  country.  He  looked  to 
the  people,  and  saw  that  example  and 
fear  had  taught  them  to  acquiesce. 
The  rich  bore  their  chains  of  gold,  and 
the  poor  their  chains  of  iron,  and  all 
carried  them  daintily,  lest  the  clanking 
of  the  links  should*  disturb  the  turn- 
key. The  weak  were  cajoled,  the  dis- 
honest bribed,  and  the  tunid  terrified. 


No  instrument  of  corruption  or  of  in- 
timidation was  unemployed,  and  none 
were  employed  in  vain.  The  diffi- 
culties or  his  course  were  aggravated 
by  many  circumstances :  he  was,  when 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  a  denounced 
and  suspected  man,  and  singularly  un- 
popular ;  and  moreover,  the  people  to 
whom  he  was  to  address  himself,  were 
then  even  more  discordantly  divided 
than  they  are  now ;  yet,  by  the  power  of 
incorruptible  integrity,  unconquerable 
zeal,  and  matchless  intellectual  endow- 
ments, he  aroused  and  united  them  all, 
made  the  nation  for  once  assume  the 
noble  attitude  of  independence,  and 
clothed  it  with  dignity  and  power. 
His  patriotism  was  not  assumed  to 
gratify  a  political  pique,  or  to  perplex 
a  Whig  premier.  So  early  as  the  year 
1708,  we  have  the  following  remark- 
able passage  :— 

<*  Here  has  been  the  Irish  speaker  lo- 
liciting  to  get  the  Test  clause  repealed  by 
an  act  here,  for  which  1  hope  he  will  be 
impeached  when  your  parliament  meet 
again.  1  have  reason  to  fear  it  will  be 
repealed  here  next  session  ;  which  will  be 
of  terrrible  consequence,  both  as  to  the 
thing  and  the  manner,  by  the  parliament 
here  interfering  in  things  purely  of  Ireland, 
that  hate  no  relation  to  any  interest  of 
theirs,     London,  April  15,  170d.** 

The  patriotLsm  of  Swift  was  a  pas- 
sion of  his  mind — he  sought  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  his  country,  in  all 
things  striving  for  its  true  advantage, 
with  an  inspiring  zeal  and  intrepidity 
which  no  meaner  motive  could  have 
sustained.  His  exertions  were  rege- 
lated by  the  occasions  which  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  presented,  and  not 
by  interest.  There  were  from  him 
no  periodical  bursts  of  patriotism  to 
secure  the  periodical  replenishment  of 
coffers,  but  a  steady  and  unvaried 
ardour  of  advocacy,  which  exposed 
every  fraud,  and  appealed  from  every 
wrong  which  exaggerated  no  danger, 
and  spared  no  delinquent. 

The  "  agitation,"  by  means  of  which 
he  wrought,  was  peculiar :  it  was  an 
appeal  to  all  Irishmen  ;  and  its  result 
was  not  the  victory  of  a  faction,  but 
the  triumph  of  a  nation.  It  spoke  to 
the  reason,  and  not  to  the  passions  of 
the  people  ;  and,  consequently,  it  was 
unstained  by  crime  and  blood.  It  has 
been  often  said,  that  Swift  hated  Ire- 
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land ;  a  char^  .supported  by  some 
falsely  imputed  libels  upon  that  country, 
and  more  plausibly,  by  his  acknow- 
ledged desire  to  reside  in  England; 
but  beyond  the  pleasures  of  London 
society,  and  the  attractions  possessed 
by  his  most  valued  friends,  there  was 
another  deeper  motive.  While  he  re- 
mained in  Ireland,  be  was  compelled, 
day  by  day,  with  imavailing  but  un- 
quenchable indignation,  to  witness  the 
usurpations  of  England,  the  triumph 
of  oppression,  and  the  hopeless,  helpless 
slavery  of  his  people.  He  saw  fraud 
and  corruption,  and  all  vile  political 
prostitution  richly  prosperous,  and 
^stematically  establishea ; — he  saw 
that  the  great  were  venal,  and  that  the 
poor  were  slaves ;  and  that  England 
oppressed  his  country  by  demoralizing 
both ; — he  saw  that  the  government  of 
this  country  was  in  principle  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  nations ;  and  practically, 
the  infliction  upon  his  countrymen  of 
poverty  and  wretched  dependance ; 
and  he  loathed  the  sight — he  hated  to 
witness  crimes  unpunished,  and  wrongs 
unredressed.  To  rub  shoulders  with 
slaves,  and  to  uncover  his  head  to  the 
betrayers  of  trust  and  trucklers  to 
power. 

The  country  of  his  birth  felt  to  its 
heart  the  patriotism  of  Swift ;  and  it 
is  enough  for  the  sincerity  of  that  pa- 
triotism that  the  Irish  people  unani- 
mously allowed  it.  And  though  the 
name  of  the  Drapier  has  long  ceased  to 
command  the  passions  and  applause  of 
the  populace,  the  effects  of  his  benevo- 
lence, the  influence  of  his  advocacy, 
and  the  power  of  his  example,  have 
not  passed  away.  The  friends  of  the 
principles  advocated  by  the  great  Irish 
patriot,  should  remember,  that  his 
lame  is  perseveringly  assailed  by  men 
who  neither  know  nor  can  appreciate 
the  struggles  which  he  maintained  for 
his  country,  and  who,  by  the  virulence 
of  factious  hatred,  which  has  survived 
for  a  century,  the  death  of  its  object, 
unwittingly  testify  in  favour  of  the 
power  of  that  genius  which  they  seek 
to  decry. 

Why  does  there  exist  no  social  con- 
federation in  honour  of  his  name? 
England  has  her  Pitt  clubs,  her  Fox 
clubs,  and  the  like.  Ireland  had  her 
Drapier's  Club,  but  that  has  lone 
passed  away :  the  popular  memory  and 
gratitude  of  Ireland  lives  not  long. 
The  events  in  her  history  throng  too 


rapidly,  and  stand  in  relief  too  dark 
and  startling,  to  suffer  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  to  rest  upon  the  dim,  but 
glorious  past.  In  the  moment  of 
rapture  and  worship,  we  build  a  shrine 
to  the  genius  and  to  the  patriotism 
which  have  enlightened  and  saved  onr 
country,  but  there  are  none  to  keep 
the  sacred  fires  alive,  and  the  altars 
erow  cold  almost  before  the  clay  of  the 
dead  whom  they  are  meant  to  com- 
memorate. 

Among  the  few  beautiful  feelings 
which  nature  has  g^ven  to  the  heart  of 
man,  is  that  which  bids  us  sympathise 
with  mortality  and  spare  the  dead; 
which  makes  good  men  speak  of  the 
departed  with  reverence  ;  and  woe  to 
him  who  plucks  from  a  garden  of 
weeds  one  of  its  few  flowers :  woe  to 
him  who  would  kill  that  beautiful 
mysterious  feeling  which  God  has  laid 
in  the  bosom  of  mankind.  While  our 
brother  mortal  is  among  us,  be  is  of 
us  ;  his  lot  is  ours ;  the  same  lore  he 
gives  and  takes;  the  same  instincts, 
wishes,  wants,  are  his;  the  same 
hatred  pursues,  the  same  slander  does 
him ;  the  same  hot  foemen  beset  his 
dwelling:  but,  in  the  midst  of  this 
loving  and  hating,  jostling  and  avoid- 
ing, and  all  the  rage  and  roar  of  act 
and  passion,  hope  and  hurry,  comes 
death;  and  the  stirring  spirit,  the 
noisy  struggler  through  the  world's 
throng,  is  called  away.  But  whither  ? 
We  know  not.  The  Almighty  has 
spread  a  cloud  between  us  and  him  ; 
and  he  shall  be  no  more  seen.  All  his 
vast  hopes,  his  world  of  unfinished  pro- 
jects ;  pride,  love,  and  scorn,  are  laid 
in  the  dark,  cold,  narrow  grave,  where 
the  pointed  witticism,  and  the  loud 
sallies  of  jocund  humour,  with  all  their 
echoes  of  lusty  laughter ;  and  the  clear 
voice  of  deep  philosophy,  and  the 
thunders  of  god-like  eloquence,  are  all 
for  ever  and  ever  still ;  where  the 
sting  of  satire,  the  strugglings  of 
passion,  the  wrestlings  of  conflict,  the 
gratulations  of  friends,  the  aspirings  of 
great  ambition,  the  yearnings  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  heart,  are  all  at  an  end ; 
where  the  swords  of  warriors  moulder 
beside  the  strong  arms  of  those  who 
conquered  with  them,  and  the  mighty 
weapons  of  human  intellect  are  lifted 
up  no  more. 

Swift  was  benevolent — while  it  was 
his  humour  to  have  all  men  think  him 
hard  of  heart,  stem  and  stoical,  onder 
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this  mde,  hard  and  cold  exterior  were 
gushing  sweet  fountains  of  ever-living 
piety.  Where  poverty  had  laid  honest 
worth  low  in  the  ahject  dust,  he  raised 
it  up  ;  where  patient  merit  pined  in  the 
dark  comers  of  obscurity,  his  industry 
discovered,  his  sagacity  appreciated, 
and  his  power  rewarded  it ;  where 
sorrow  had  stricken  the  good,  he  stood 
beside  the  sufferer  with  reverent 
sympathy ;  and  where  sin  and  folly 
had  clothed  a  man  in  rags,  he  rebuked, 
indeed,  but  he  relieved.  In  charity  to 
his  brother  men,  as  in  all  other  virtues 
and  duties,  he  hated  hypocrisy  with  a 
loathing  and  a  lodged  hatred,  and 
much  of  his  habitual  benevolence 
remained  undiscovered  until  the  possi« 
bilitv  of  concealment  was  terminated 
by  the  decline  of  his  faculties,  and  the 
necessary  transference  of  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs  from  his  own  into 
other  hands.  Then  came  to  light 
many,  many  laboriously  and  long 
hidden  charities,  the  unseen  and  un- 
known offices  of  true  generosity ;  the 
noble  deeds  of  pity  and  brotherhood, 
prompted  by  a  heart  which  the  world 
pronounced  hard,  stoical  and  corroded 
by  the  sordidness  of  age.  Some  too 
were  not  known  until  the  heart  and 
hand  of  the  benefactor  were  cold  in 
the  grave;  and  others  will  sleep  in 
oblivion  until  the  great  day  when  the 
books  shall  be  opened  and  the  judgment 
set.  To  enumerate  the  private 
charities  of  Swift,  is  here  unnecessary ; 
but  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  record 
a  very  few  of  those  acts  of  benevolence 
with  which  the  names  of  illustrious 
men  are  connected.  In  his  journal  he 
says— 

«  Do  you  know,  I  bave  taken  more 
paint  to  recommeDd  the  Whig  wita  to  the 
fovour  and  mercy  of  the  ministers,  than 
any  other  people  :  Steele  I  have  kept  in 
his  place ;  Congreve  I  have  got  to  be  used 
kindly,  and  secured ;  Rowe  I  have  recom- 


mended, and  got  a  promise  of  a  place ; 
Philips  I  should  certainly  have  provided 
for,  if  he  had  not  run  party  mad,  and  made 
me  withdraw  my  recommendations ;  I  set 
Addison  to  right  at  first,  that  he  might 
have  been  employed,  and  have  partly 
secured  him  the  place  he  has.** 

To  the  generous  and  judicious  exer- 
tions of  Swift,  is  due  the  merited  pro- 
motion of  the  illustrious  Berkley.  His 
effective  support  of  Pope  has  been 
acknowledged  in  the  preface  to  his 
Iliad ;  Gay,  too,  owed  to  him  his  intro- 
duction to  Lord  Bolingbroke.  His 
own  touching  account  of  his  last  visit 
to  Harrison,  is  worthy  of  notice: — 

'*  I  took  Parnell  this  morning,  and  we 
walked  to  see  poor  Harrison.  I  had  the 
hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket:  /  told 
Parnell  I  was  afraid  to  knock  at  the  door, 
my  heart  misgave  me.  I  did  knock,  and 
his  man,  in  tears,  told  roe  his  master  was 
dead  an  hour  before.  Think  what  grief 
this  is  to  roe.  I  could  not  dine  with  Lord 
Treasurer,  nor  any  where  else,  but  got  a 
bit  of  meat  towards  the  evening.  No 
loss  ever  grieved  me  so  much :  poor 
creature !  Pray,  God  Almighty  'blest 
you.  Adieu. — I  send  this  away  to-nigbtt 
and  am  sorry  it  must  go  while  I  am  in  to 
much  grief.*' 

Swift  was  a  true  friend :  witness  his 
love  to  Oxford,  long  after  that  love  had 
became  a  bar  to  his  hopes,  alike  in  the 
field  of  interest  and  of  ambition.  He 
had  that  rare  gift — a  heart  that  knew 
how  to  harboiu*  the  loyalty  which  binds 
friend  to  friend.  Nor  was  he  without 
the  tender  and  beautiful  weaknesses  of 
humanity :  on  parting  with  Sheridan^ 
having  struggled  much  and  in  vain 
with  his  feelmgs,  he  at  length  rushed 
from  the  room  where  so  many  happy 
hours  had  been  passed,  and  wept  long 
and  bitterly.  And  again,  when  he 
read  the  funeral  service  over  the  re- 
mains of  his  faithful   servant,*   that 


*  This  was  Alexander  Magee.  Swift  had  him  buried  in  the  south  ai»le  of  hit 
cathedral,  where  he  erected  a  monument  to  him  in  a  small  piece  of  statuary  marble, 
with  this  inscription : — 

Here  lieth  the  body  of 

ALEXANDEa  Magee,  servant  to  Doctor 

Switt,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 

His  grateful  master  caused  this  monument  to  be 

erected  in  memory  of  his  Discretion,  Fidelity, 

and  Diligence  in  that  humble  station. 

Ob.  Mar.  24.  1721,  dBtat.  29. 

In  the  original  draft,  in  the  dean's  own  hand-writing,  it  stood  thut : 

His  gratefuiyHefu/  and  roaster. 
A  gentleman  of  the  doan't  acquaintance  (probably  the  cold*blooded  and  aarrow- 
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Toice,  so  used  to  command,  was 
observed  to  falter,  and  his  tears  flowed 
fast  and  unrestrained.  Thus,  often 
did  the  cynicism  of  Swift  yield  to  the 
tenderest  throes  of  nature ;  and  well 
were  it  for  the  sentimental  dealers  in 
ostentatious  charity,  who  declaim 
affainst  the  'moroseness  of  the  Drapier, 
if  their  hearts  had  ever  felt  the  yeam- 
ines  of  pity,  and  the  pangs  of  sympa- 
thising grief  and  love  as  strongly  and 
as  purely. 

Nothmg  can  be  less  consistent  with 
the  truth,  than  the  generally  accepted 
character  of  Swift.     He  is  Uiought  to 
have  entered  upon  his  mission  in  Ire- 
land with  the  stern  coldness  of  perfect 
justice,  and  of  perfect  power ;  whereas, 
in  reality,  even  in  political  contests, 
whose  subjects  and  whose  issue  involved 
comparatively  nothing  of  excitement, 
his  temper  and  conduct  were  marked 
by  the    most   impetuous    ardoiu:    of 
enthusiasm;   and  however  misunder- 
stood at  present  may  be  the  feelings  of 
his  heart,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
recoenised  and  appreciated  at  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  a  matter  which  has 
been  attested  by  a  less  fallible  criterion 
thtm  the  flattery  of  parasites,  or  the 
applauses  of  the  multitude,  by  the  fact, 
tnat    wherever  poverty,   sickness    or 
trouble  had  befallen    any  man,    the 
benevolence  and  energetic  charity  of 
Swift  were  the  refuge  to  which  the 
sufl^erer    recurred.      Of   all    historic 
characters  that  ever  lived,  Swift  most 
stood  in  need  of  a  Boswell:  we  know 
but  the  prominences  of  his  character ; 
the  naked  bones,  without  the  muscle  or 
flesh.      It  is  natural,  that  biography 
should  have  recorded,   and  tradition 
preserved,  whatever  was  most  eccentric 
and  original  in  an  eccentric  and  original 
character,  leaving  to  chance  or  fancy 
the  task  of  supplying,  to  the  lines  of  a 
rude,  hard  sketch,  the  necessary  con- 
tinuity and  consistence,  and  of  blending 
together,    in    natural    harmony,    the 
extremes  of  light  and  shade  with  which 
the   portrait  is   touched;    unhappily, 
none  but  a  contemporary  could  supply 
this   iiiezzo-tinty  and  but  one  of    his 
biographers,  and  that  one  but  slenderly 
acquainted  even  with  the  habits  of  the 
dean,  has  attempted  the  task.     Mrs. 


Pilkington*8    memoir,  an  extract  of 
which  is  appended  to  Sheridan's  Life 
of  Swift,  conveys  far  the  most  vivid, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  distinct  repre- 
sentation of  the  manner  of  the  dean, 
which  is  to  be  found,  and  actually 
succeeds  in,  bringing  the  reader  into 
the  presence  of  Swift.     It  is  easy,  in 
such  a  position,  to  understand  how 
different  in  spirit  and  effect  were  the 
gay  and  humorous  cynicism,  and  the 
polished  roughness  of  Swift,  from  the 
coarse,    browlieating    dogpoiiatism    of 
Johnson,  and  how  skilfully  and  pleasant- 
ly what  seemed  rude  and  abrupt  in 
speech  was  seasoned  by  the  obvious 
hvnhommie  and  latent  waggery  of  the 
speaker.     The  sketch  or  which  we 
speak,  conveys,  it  may  be    in    faint 
colours,  but,  clearly  and  irresistibly, 
the  impression  of  something  inflnitely 
pleasant  and  easy  in  the  address  of  its 
subject;    a  consciousness  that  there 
must  have  existed  in    the    air,    the 
gesture,  the  tone  of  voice,  the  tout 
ensemble  of  the  dean,  a  spirit  which 
qualifled  even  his  harshest  observa- 
tions;   which  made  his  eccentricities 
agreeable,  his  very  moroseness  ffood- 
natured,    and    his    rudeness    amiost 
courteous.     In  early  life  his  manners, 
though  marked    with  strong  peculi- 
arities, were  singularly  pleasing;  and 
it  was  not  until  his  mind  was  almost  a 
wreck,  that  his  temper  became  intracta* 
ble  and  incapable  of  submitting  to  con- 
tradiction ;  on  the  contrary,  he  could 
thoroughly  enjoy  a  repartee,  or  even  a 
p)ractical  joke,  of  which  he  himself  was 
the  object ;  and  as  he  never  found  his 
claims  to  attention  in  society  treated 
with  the  smallest  disregard,  so  he  was 
peculiarly  cautious  lest  unlimited  in- 
dulgence should  lead  him  imduly  to 
extend  his  prerogrative ;    and   among 
other  rules  which  he  laid  down  to  him- 
self to  be  observed  in  conversation  was 
one  to  which  he  adhered  ^  ith  peculiar 
consistence,  never  to  speak  longer  at  a 
time  than  three  minutes ;  an  allowance 
which    however  moderate,   he   never 
exceeded.     His  talents  in  conversation 
were  of  the  flrst  order :  his  language 
was  correct  and  concise,  but  perfectly 
free  from  the  appearance  of  study,  or 
of  pedantry  ;  his  ready  wit  and  playful 


miudcd  Dr.  Dflany),  prevailed  upon  him  to  leave  out  the  wordyVieitrf,  and  only  write 
his  irrateful  master ;  and  this  in  cotitrRdirtion  to  a  known  maxim  of  his  own — **  That 
nn  a/fectionate  and  ta'vthfvil  servant,  should  always  be  considered  in  the  character  of  an 
humble  friend.** 
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fancy  were  sustuned  by  an  even  flow 
of  lively  spirits,  which  never  deserted 
him  except  with  his  health;  and  his 
observations  upon  men  and  manners, 
of  which  he  had  seen  more  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  even  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  elevated  of  mortals,  were 
seasoned  with  a  peculiar  caustic  humour 
and  marked  by  an  originality  and  a 
justness  of  penetration,  which  made 
them  not  only  amusing  as  witty,  but 
valuable  as  wise  sayings.  His  whole 
conversation  too,  was  diversified  with 
anecdotes,  interesting,  humorous,  or 
characteristic  of  the  many  illustrious 
persons  with  whom  his  eventful  life  had 
associated  him.  Endowed  with  gifts 
like  these,  so  irresistibly  fascinating, 
and  with  so  undoubted  and  large  a 
share  of  sterling  goodness  and  faithful- 
ness of  heart,  it  is  hardly  wonderful 
that  those  who  were  admitted  into  his 
nearer  intimacy,  loved  and  admired 
him  to  an  excess  little  short  of 
worship. 

When  shall  there  arise  such  another 
writer  of  pamphlets  as  Swift  ?  When 
shall  there  arise  another,  who,  like 
him,  will  rule  his  fellow-mortals  by 
their  influence  with  a  dominion  over 
body,  mind,  soul  and  passion,  such  as 
no  sceptre  of  earthly  metal  ever  car- 
ried ?  When  shall  there  arise  another 
who  shall,  like  him,  do  more  than  make, 
as  kings  of  empires  do,  governments 
to  suit  the  people — one  who  shall  com- 
mand a  nation  to  be  like  its  govern- 
ment ?  When  shall  there  arise  a  man 
who  will  again  make  the  passions  of  a 
whole  country  the  slaves  of  his  talis- 
man ?  These  are  questions  which  have 
risen  dimly  or  vividly  upon  the  mind 
of  every  ambitious  adventurer  who, 
since  the  days  of  Swift,  has  wielded 
a  pen  in  the  taskwork  of  politics ; 
and  these  are  questions  which  admit 
of  but  one  solution — Never.  Men  may 
be  found  hereafter,  or  now,  if  you  will, 
to  write  as  well  as  Swift ;  but  the 
season  for  pamphlets  is  gone  by. 
Write  as  you  may,  you  will  be  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  equalled,  it  may  be 
excelled,  by  the  penmasters  of  the  oaily 
journals  ;  and,  besides,  and  more  im- 
portant in  its  results,  the  great  facility 
of  access  to  ^oWiicdX  information^  which 
is  all  that  men  generally  desire,  afforded 
by  the  accurate  reports  of  parliamen- 
tary proceedings  and  debates,  a  facility 
wholly  unknown  in  the  days  of  Swift, 
has  brought  down  the  once  epidemic 


pamphlet  fever.  The  people  now  look 
to  the  debates  in  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment for  a  thorough  sifting  of  every 
Eublic  question  of  importance ;  and 
aving  read  the  discussion  through, 
they  are  content  to  believe  that  they 
have  exhausted  the  subject  as  much  as 
it  has  probably  exhausted  them.  And 
again,  the  nation  is  in  some  points  more 
Tory  than  ever  it  was,  for  it  is  certa'n 
that  nations  frequently  became  that  to 
which  ours  is  tending,  by  overrating 
and  envying  that  aristocracy  which 
they  pretend  to  despise,  and  that  the 
folly  of  setting  an  excessive  value 
upon  the  advantages  of  what  are 
called  the  higher  orders,  is  frequently 
a  symptom  of  the  approach  of  the 
predominance  of  republicanism.  And 
so  it  is  that  a  nameless,  or,  at  least, 
an  untitled  author  of  a  pamphlet,  is 
but  poorly  rated,  or  read  at  best  with 
supercilious,  patronising  toleration,  by 
the  man  who  can,  day  by  day,  hold 
sweet  converse  with  my  Lord  Mel- 
bourne or  Sir  James  Graham,  in 
the  columns  of  his  county  paper ; 
and  while  he  can  get  a  regular 
doctor  with  bag,  wig,  and  g^ld- 
headed  cane,  to  prescribe  for  his 
maladies  at  five-pence  the  visit,  it 
is  in  vain  for  the  apothecary  to  look 
for  a  shilling.  The  influence  of 
pamphlets  is  gone.  The  wit  of  Font- 
blanque — the  humour  of  Sidney  Smith, 
do  no  more  than  tickle  their  party 
without  swaying  them  this  way  or 
that ;  and  were  Giflard  himself  to 
write  a  pamphlet,  even  his  would 
fail  to  do  more  than  dazzle,  delight, 
be  worshipped  and  disobeyed.  It  is 
true,  the  nation  is  to  be  led ;  there 
is  now,  as  of  old,  a  ring  in  its  nose  ; 
but  the  strings  which  are  attached 
thereto  are  in  the  hands  of  certain 
newspaper  editors,  who,  along  with 
my  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  my  Lord  Roden,  my  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  some  others,  pull  long 
and  strong  each  in  his  own  direction. 
The  pamphleteers  of  the  present  day 
are  powerless ;  their  works  are  bought 
and  sold  rather  as  literary  commodities 
than  as  political  engines — they  labour 
in  vain — the  nation  has  put  its  nose- 
string  into  other  hands 

The  style  of  Swift  has  been  some- 
times condemned  and  sometimes  lauded, 
alternately  the  object  uf  the  most  scom- 
ftil  censure  and  of  the  most  extravagant 
praise.     The  tc^lH  \k,  >3o»X  ^\saw«t 
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takes  the  trouble  of  uuiljtmg,  with 
▼crbel  criticisiD,  the  writings  of  the 
Drapier,  will  find  ample  matter  for 
condemnation  and  iqpproyaL  Gram- 
madcallT  examined,  nothing  can  be 
more  sloToiljr — full  of  inaccuraciesy 
and  aboonding  in  sjntaxical  blunders, 
which,  to  an  educated  ear,  as  the 
modem  phrase  goes,  are  nothiqg  short 
of  painral ;  and  it  is  bj  no  means 
onamnsing  to  follow  the  grammatical 
progress  of  Sheridan  through  the 
works  of  his  illustrious  godfather, 
and  to  obserre  the  patient  industry, 
the  mingled  reverence  for  departed 
greatncM  and  for  living  English,  which 
animates  his  laborious  re-arrangement 
of  the  sentences  of  his  author ;  and  few, 
who  know  not  traditionallj  the  vene- 
ration which  Sheridan  entertained  for 
the  memory  of  Swift,  can  duly  estimate 
the  value  of  the  sacrifice  which  the 
honest  biographer  has  made  to  the 
genius  of  grammar,  in  every  little 
note  which  asserts  the  authority  of 
syntax  at  the  expense  of  his  early 
patron.  Thus  far  the  style  of  Swift 
IS  laultT ;  but  these  errors  were  less 
visible  and  more  venial  in  his  days 
than  they  now  are ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  they  were  largely  shared 
by  the  papers  of  the  Spectator^  so 
lonff  though  so  unjustly  regarded  as 
modeb  of  English  writing,  we  should 
be  less  prompt  to  condemn  without 
oualifring  the  sentence.  But  sgain, 
if  the  compositions  of  Swift  are  re< 
yarded  with  reference  to  the  language 
m  which  they  are  written,  indepen- 
dently of  its  order  and  arrangement, 
all  must  allow  that  no  where  is  to 
be  found  a  more  perfect,  pure,  and 
nervous  sample  of  genuine  English; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  also, 
that  in  a  writer  of  vast  and  enduring 
popularity,  this  consistent  use  of  the 
noblest  and  purest  vein  of  his  native 
Uoguage  is  a  virtue  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  literature  of  his 
country  than  the  smoothest  arrai^e- 
ment  or  the  most  svntaxical  regularity 
and  that  by  this  unstudied,  perhaps 
unconseiotts,  but  most  admirable  use 
and  ni^iection  of  words,  Swif^  eflFected 
more  for  the  language  of  his  country 
than  could  have  been  achieved  by  the 
establishment  of  a  thousand  such  aca- 
demies as  that  which  he  projected. 
The  intellectual  part  of  Swift's  style 
»  even  more   remarkable  than   the 


of  the  term,  is  its  great 
— unomamented  simplicity,  and  down- 
right distinctness.  It  has  been  tmh 
remarked,  that  the  reader  of  Swift 
needs  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
literary  or  historic  lore.  His  writiims 
are  complete,  and,  as  it  were,  self- 
contained.  He  does  not  assume  that 
his  reader  has  ever  read  before — he 
nowhere  presents  him  with  vague 
allusions  to  foregone  authors,  or  rests 
upon  his  presumed  acquaintance  with 
other  sources  of  information.  He 
addresses  himself  to  uneducated  and 
sound  common  sense.  He  places  his 
subject  distinctly  before  his  reader, 
proceeds  to  expound  it  with  a  clear- 
ness which  seems  to  sprii^  from  con- 
viction, and  necessarily  carries  per- 
suauon  with  it.  His  arg^ument  never 
evinces  the  strength  of  effort ;  it  his 
not  the  appearance  of  task-work,  but 
seems  throughout  the  easy  and  inevi- 
table process  of  honest  and  energetic 
reason.  Each  stage  in  the  indnctivt 
progress  is  so  gradual,  and,  as  it  were, 
so  natural,  that  the  reader  is  uncon- 
scious while  he  follows  it  step  by  step, 
until  he  arrives  at  hb  joumey*s  end, 
that  he  has  been  led  leagues  beyond 
his  calculation,  and  in  a  course  perhaps 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  which 
he  would  have  followed  had  he  not 
taken  Swift  for  his  companion. 

Swift  has  been  more  frequently 
charged  with  avarice  than  with  any 
other  vice:  his  strict  economy  gave 
a  plausibility  to  the  accusation,  which 
has  enabled  the  enemies  of  his  fame  to 
repeat  it  upon  all  occasions.  To  his 
maxim,  ''that  a  man  should  carry 
money  in  his  head  but  not  in  his 
heart,"  he  appears  to  have  strictly 
adhered.  The  instances  in  which  hu 
sincerity  on  this  score  was  tested  are 
worthy  of  record.  **  Of  all  the  trials 
of  an  avaricious  disposition,  (says 
Sheridan,)  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
make  it  show  itself  in  the  most 
glaring  colours,  as  some  considerable 
unexpected  loss.'*  To  this  test  was 
Swift  severely  put  in  two  remarkable 
occurrences  in  different  periods  of 
his  Ufe.  The  first  was  in  1712, 
before  he  was  made  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's.  He  had  deposited  near 
four  hundred  pounds  in  the  hands 
of  his  friend  Stratford,  which  was 
all  the  money  he  then  possessed  in 
the  world.  An  account  was  brought 
\fiinL^QbaX^\xit£(icdwa8bndw.     What 
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effect  this  had  on  him,  he  thus  de- 
scribes in  his  journal  to  Stella : — 

«  I  came  home  reflecting  a  little; 
nothiner  concerned  me  but  M.  D.  I 
called  all  my  philosopliy  and  religioa 
up  ;  and,  I  thank  God,  it  did  not  keep 
roe  awake  beyond  my  usual  time,  beyond 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.** 

Of  the  other,  he  gives  the  following 
account  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Worraly 
dated  Quilca,  June  11,  1725: — 

"  Your  letter  has  informed  me  of  what 
I  did  not  expect,  that  1  am  just  even 
with  the  world ;  for,  if  my  debts  were 
paid,  I  think  I  should  not  have  fifty  pounds 
beside  my  goods.  I  have  not  railed,  oor 
fretted,  nor  lost  my  sleep,  nor  stomach,  I 
thank  God.  My  greatest  trouble  is,  that 
tome  friends,  whom  I  intended  to  make 
6a»y  durint;  their  lives,  und  the  public, 
to  which  I  bequeathed  the  reversion,  will 
be  disappointed.  *'  * 

And,  in  another  to  Dr.  Sheridan  of 
the  same  date,  he  says  :— 

<*  You  are  to  know  that  by  Mr.  Pratt's 
ruin  I  lose  only  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  which  he  owes  me.  So  that  I 
am  now,  as  near  as  I  can  compute,  not 
worth  one  farthing  but  my  goods.  I  am. 
therefore,  just  to  begin  the  world.  1 
should  value  it  less,  if  some  friends  and 
the  public  were  not  to  suffer ;  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  myself  so  little  concerned 
on  account  of  the  two  latter.  For,  as  to 
myself,   1  have  learned  to  consider  what 

is  left,   and    not   what   is   losL But 

enough  of  this.  ** 

It  were  good  for  society  if  all  men 
had,  like  Swift,  the  moral  courage  to 
encounter  fearlessly  the  false  imputa- 
tion of  avarice,  rather  than  rob  then* 
creditors  or  lie  in  gaol,  unable  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  others,  almost 
to  endure  their  own.  He  thoroughly 
knew  that  a  man  must  live  within  his 
income,  or  be  a  scoimdrel ;  and,  know- 
ing this,  he  had  the  honesty  and  man- 
hood to  deny  himself  the  indolent, 
pleasurable  negligence  of  account- 
books,  which  some  persons  call  gene- 
rosity, and  to  eschew  the  indiscrimi- 
nate, slovenly  profusion,  so  often  mis- 
taken for  charity,  that  he  might  have 
the  power  to  be  both  truly  generous 
and  truly  just. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Swift 
has  been  graphically  sketched  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott:— 


"  Swift  was  in  person  tall,  strong,  and 
well  made,  of  a  dark  complexion,  but 
with  blue  eyes,  black  and  bushy  eyebrows, 
nose  somewhat  aquiline,  and  features 
which  remarkably  expressed  the  stem, 
haughty,  and  dauntless  turn  of  his  mind* 
He  was  never  known  to  laugh,  and  his 
smiles  are  happily  characterised  by  the 
well-known  lines  of  Shakspeare.  Indeed 
the  whole  description  of  Cassias  might 
be  applied  to  Swiit-^ 


-*  He  reads  mnch. 


He  is  a  grent  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  meii.~ 
Seldom  he  siDiles,  and  smiles  in  turh  a  sort. 
As  if  he  morlc'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  hit  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing.* 

**  The  features  of  the  Dean  have  been 
preserved  in  several  paintings,  busts,  and 
medals.  In  youth,  he  was  reckoned  hand- 
some ;  Pope  observed,  that  though  his 
face  bad  an  expression  of  dullness,  his 
eyes  were  very  particular.  They  were 
as  azure,  he  said,  as  the  heavens,  and  had 
an  unusual  expression  of  acuteness.  In 
old  age,  the  Dean*s  countenance  conveyed 
an  expression  which,  though  severe,  was 
noble  and  impressive." 

There  exist  but  few  public  monn- 
ments  to  honour  the  memory  of  Swift. 
There  is  a  full-length  portrait  in  the 
deanery-house,  and  another  in  the  exa- 
mination  hall  of  the  Dublin  College— 
from  the  latter  was  copied  the  etch- 
ing prefixed  to  this  memoir.  A 
marble  bust  of  Swift  is  placed  among 
many  others  of  great  men  and  dead 
provosts,  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  It  was  bought  bj 
money  subscribed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  class  who  were  candidate  bachelors 
in  the  year  of  his  decease.  The  board 
did  not  purchase  it,  either  because 
being  only  a  Deem  he  did  not  pos- 
sess that  kind  of  claim  to  distinction 
which  they  could  best  understand  ;  or 
else  because  the  College  being  then 
(though  history  contradicts  the  suppo- 
sition) a  poor  corporation,  they  could 
not  well  afford  the  sum  of  money 
which  it  cost ;  or  else  because  he  had 
left  his  money  to  found  an  institution 
for  the  reception  of  fools  at  the  op^ 
posit e  end  of  the  city  ;  or  else  because 
the  following  announcement,  contained 
in  the  London  and  Dublin  Magazine 
for  March,  1735,  p.  250,  was  true :— . 

«  Last  Thursday  and  yesterday,  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  thA 
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Lord  BUhop  of  Clogher,  met  at  onr 
University  as  visitors,  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Fellows,  and  the 
ahuses  of  the  College.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Swift,  D.S.P.D.,  WHS  present,  and  spoke 
against  some  corruptions  and  abases.'* 

If  he  did,  as  this  contemporary  para- 
gp*aph  would  imply,  actually  expose 
the  holy  peccadilloes  and  the  sacro- 
sanct corruptions  of  the  College,  his 
memory  deserved  whatever  punish- 
ment it  had  to  inflict.  But  although 
the  hoard  did  not  venture  to  excite 
public  indignation  by  an  insolent  re- 
fusal to  admit  the  effigy  of  the  patriot 
of  Ireland,  a  monument  which  had 
cost  them  not  one  penny,  into  a  con- 
spicuous, and  what  they  thought  an 
honourable  place,  they  marked  their 
acceptance  of  the  gifl  by  a  strange, 
but  by  no  means  an  inappropriate  con- 
descension ;  and  those  who  could  only 
be  induced  **per  specialem  gratianC*  to 
receive  into  their  library  the  bust  of 
Swift  the  patriot  and  statesman,  with 
a  singular  sense  of  fitness  procured 
and  exhibited  in  their  public  museum 
a  cast  of  the  head  of  Swift  the  idiot. 
In  speaking  of  the  college  as  consti- 
tuted in  the  days  of  Swift,  it  is  hard 
to  forbear  the  expression  of  that  dis- 
gust which  naturally  arises  upon  the 
contemplation  of  stupid  and  pedantic 
prejudice,  insolent  academic  martinet- 
ism,  and  griping  avarice.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  censure  so 
justly  bestowed  upon  the  then  mate- 
rials of  our  university,  cannot  apply  to 
it  in  its  present  improved  condition. 
The  junior  fellows  are  now  generally 
distinguished  by  remarkably  polished 
manners,  genuine  modesty,  great  con- 
descension to  their  pupils,  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  French  mathema- 
tics, and  often  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  in  whose  works  they 
examine  the  students.  They  are  ex- 
actly fitted  to  be  what  they  are,  and 
it  were  unfortunate  for  themselves 
and  the  world  that  they  were  any  thing 
else.  The  senior  fellows  are  no  less 
admirable,  and  have  become  almost 
proverbial  for  spirit  and  liberality. 
Having  thus  fully  acquitted  ourselves 
of  all  desire  to  level  one  unmerited 
reflection  against  the  College  corpora- 
tion, and  with  the  full  confidence  that 
sooner  or  later  even  the  most  pre- 
judiced will  be  induced  to  do  justice 
to  their  deserts,  we  leave  this  interest- 
ing subject  to  return  to  S^ift. 


We  are  every  day  condemned  to 
hear  the  repetition  of  the  barren  cant, 
which  asserts  the  superiority  of  genius 
and  worth  over  all  the  pompous  and 
hollow  titles  of  factitious  rank.  But 
with  the  exception  of  the  untutored 
inspired  peasant,  Robert  Bums,  there 
exists  no  evidence  that  any  man  but 
Swift  had  ever  the  great  moral 
courage  and  true  originidityto  carry 
the  theory  into  practice.  He  never 
sought  the  tables,  or  affected  the  com- 
pany of  men  to  whom  the  caprice  of 
fortune  the  accident  of  birth,  or  the 
favour  of  a  court  had  assigned  a 
sphere  superior  to  his  own.  If  they 
were  bad  men  or  fools,  he  acted  upon 
the  conviction  that  their  rank  and 
dignities  served  only  to  make  their 
wickednesses  and  folly  conspicuous.  If 
they  were  men,  not  only  noble  in 
heraldry,  but  enriched  with  that  no- 
bility which  comes  fh>m  the  King  of 
kings,  they  were  of  his  brotherhood; 
and  as  an  earnest  of  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  equality,  in  which  their 
future  intercourse  with  him  was  to  be 
conducted,  he  claimed  that  the  first 
advances  towards  acquaintance  should 
come  from  them.  As  his  genius  was 
acknowledged,  his  terms  were  invari- 
ably complied  with  ;  and  the  awkward 
adulation  of  the  pompous  Orrery 
sufliciently  proves  that  even  among 
the  proudest  of  the  aristocracy,  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Dean 
was  regarded  as  an  honour. 

Two  circumstances  combined  to 
expose  Swift,  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
to  the  attacks  of  false  witnesses — his 
own  complete  and  contemptuous  care- 
lessness as  to  the  whisperings  of  gossip 
—his  defiance  of  libel,  and  the  hign 
and  resolute  belief  that,  in  spite  of  all 
detraction,  and  of  all  the  petty*  labours 
of  industrious  calumny,  true  nobleness 
will  assert  itself.  And  again,  the  fiict 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  a  long 
life,  his  conduct  and  motions  were 
subjected  to  the  malignant  scrutiny  of 
faction.  Of  all  the  accusations  levelled 
against  him,  perhaps  the  most  fire- 
quently  urged  was  that  which  charged 
him  with  laxncss  in  matters  of  religion. 
Yet  none  was  farther  from  the  truth. 
With  the  utmost  regularity,  he  every 
morning  read  family  prayers  to  his  as- 
sembled household  ;  and  several  hours 
of  every  day  were  passed  in  secret 
devotion.  He  employed  a  small  closet 
«^^c\xi\i>^\:d&b^room  as  an  oratory. 
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and  when  his  memory  had  failed  so 
much  that  he  could  scarcely  trust  it 
even  for  the  suggestion  of  habitual 
observances,  he  was  still  seen  day  by 
day  to  retire  to  the  same  chamber,  to 
offer  up  the  adoration  of  a  resigned 
and  fidthful  spirit.  And  frequently 
he  would  call  Mrs.  Whiteway  to  him, 
and  ask  her  with  much  uneasiness, 
whether  he  had  been  in  his  closet  that 
day,  and  on  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  used  to  seem  much 
relieved. 

Swift  had,  to  a  remarkable  degree^ 
a  temper  which  identified  itself  with 
the  community  among  whom  his  lot 
was  cast.  Their  interests,  he  cared 
not  how  minute^  were  his;  and  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  were  culti- 
vated by  his  care,  and  advanced  by 
his  abilities ;  and  as  he  scarcely  ever 
resided  for  a  year  at  any  place,  with- 
out leaving  there  the  perpetual  marks 
of  his  active  and  benevolent  mind,  so 
there  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  this 
country  one  channel  into  which  modem 
charity  has  been  taught  to  flow,  whose 
place  and  direction  was  not  designed 
at  least  by  Swift.  This  vivid  ardour 
in  the  assumption  of  the  cause  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  placed — the  fer- 
vent activity  of  his  sagacious  mind^ 
and  the  inborn  hatred  of  oppression, 
combined  with  those  vaffue  unfathom- 
able feelings  which  make  men  even 
imconsciously  love  their  country,  were 
the  elements  of  which  his  patriotism 
was  made. 

There  was  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
Swift  as  to  the  place  of  his  burial, 
whether  his  dust  should  lie  in  Ireland 
or  in  England.  For  a  time  he  had 
resolved  on  being  biuried  in  the  chiurch 
of  Holyhead — it  may  be,  prompted  to 
the  selection  by  the  hope  that  those 
who  crossed  the  channel  to  and  fro 
upon  the  missions  of  government, 
might  be  reminded  by  the  tomb  of  the 
Drapier,  of  the  claims  of  freedom,  and 
of  the  rights  of  Ireland.  This  stru^le 
was  not,  however,  of  long  duration. 
He  bequeathed  his  ashes  to  his  coun- 
try. 

Swift  knew  that  oppression  was  not 


always  to  rule  his  country,  and  in  sure 
and  prophetic  trust  that  the  spirit 
which  he  had  evoked  would  never  die, 
he  laid  his  ashes  even  in  the  house 
of  bondage;  remembering  well,  that 
though  tyranny  and  slaves  were  for  a 
season  to  possess  the  land,  that  apart 
from  the  ignoble  throng  would  be 
found  at  all  times  a  worthy  few  to 
cherish  his  memory  and  to  honour  his 
principles ;  and  that,  after  the  degra- 
dation of  his  country  was  overpast, 
when  the  day  of  bondage  was  closed 
for  ever,  and  the  forty  years*  long 
temptation  in  the  wilaemess  at  an 
end,  that  then  the  children  of  the 
promise — the  warriors  who  had  fought 
the  good  fight — would  honour,  as  a 
dear  national  possession,  the  tomb  of 
that  heroic  mortal  whose  example 
had  sustained  them,  and  whose  be- 
hests they  had  accomplished.  And 
there,  in  the  dsle  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  lies  that  dust  which  has 
created  so  much  of  the  history  of 
Ireland,  and  will  create  more — that 
dust  from  which  emanated,  a  century 
ago,  the  gigantic  words  —  Indepen- 
dence— Freedom — Nationality  I 

No  Irishman,  who  ever  spent  one 
thought  upon  the  hopes  and  history 
of  his  country,  can  tread  the  pave- 
ment of  that  rude  old  Cathedral,  and 
behold  the  simple  marble  which  marks 
the  long  resting-place  of  the  great 
patriot,  without  a  feeling  of  awful 
grandeur — a  feeling  (momentary,  it 
may  be)  of  sublime  enthusiasm — the 
consciousness  that  to  his  heart  Swift 
is  appealing  from  the  grave.  Thus 
it  is,  that  when  one  who  has  done 
much  and  greatly  for  his  country 
lies  down  in  the  solitude  of  the  tomb, 
his  mission  is  not  ended  with  his  life 
—for  the  principles  which  he  ha/i 
asserted  strengthen  and  expand  by 
time — the  thoughts  which  he  has  spo- 
ken stimulate  to  noble  actions  after 
he  is  gone — and  his  example  is  a 
guide  and  his  very  name  an  inspira> 
tion  long  after  the  head  that  wisely 
thought  and  the  heart  that  generously 
felt  are  lost  in  the  dust  of  uxe  grave ! 
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BIRCH*  S   FAUST.* 


Anothbr  translation  of  the  wonder- 
working Faust  ?  The  more  the  mer- 
rier ;  we  welcome  them  all,  and  seek 
to  learn  something  from  each.  What- 
ever be  the  success  of  the  different 
writers  who  have  sought  to  introduce 
the  German  conjuror  into  English 
society,  there  must  be  some  strange 
fascination  in  the  song  which  has  un- 
settled so  many  sound  heads,  and  set 
so  many  crazy  limbs  capering  with  de- 
light It  would  seem  that  nobody 
reads  the  poem  without  being  seized 
with  a  fit  of  versifvinff.  Was  the  en- 
chanted fiddle  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Scott's  man, 


f> 


*'  Who  Mkit  bread,  and  gat  nane. 


or  the  fairy  bae-pipe  of  Rob  the  Ranter, 
in  Tennant*s  poem,  which  set  all  the 
hearers  dancinir,  but  a  type  or  prophecy 
of  what  the  German  magician  was  to 
effect?— 

«*  Lords  and  U4ie»  jigged  it  as  tbey  oonld.*' 

*  Then  did  the  infectious  hopping  mnnia  seise 
The  circles  of  the  crowd  that  stood  more  near. 

Tilt  round  and  round,  far  sprendinfr  by  degrees. 
It  maddened  all  the  loan  to  kick  and  rear ; 

If  en,  women,  children  lilt  and  romp  and  squeet^ 
Such  fascination  takes  the  general  ear. 

Even  babes,  that  at  their  mothers'  bosoms  hung, 

Their  little  willing  limbs  fantastically  flung. 

And  hoar.haired  men  and  wives,  whose  marrow 
age 
Hath  from  their  hollow  bones  sucked  out  and 
drunk, 
Canary  in  unconscionable  rage, 
Nor  feel  their  sinews  withered  now  and 
shrunk ; 
Pell.meil  in  random  couples  they  engage, 

And  boisterously  wag  feet,  arms,  and  trunk. 
As  if  they  strore,  in  capering  so  brisk. 
To  heare  their  aged  knees  up  to  the  solar  disk. 

And  eripples  from  beneath  their  shoulders  fling 
Their  despicable  crutches  far  away. 

Then  yoked  with  those  of  stouter  limbs,  upspring 
In  hobbling  merriment  uncuuthly  gay. 

And  some  on  one  leg  stand  by,  gamboling ; 
For  why  ?  the  other  short  and  frail  had  they. 

Some  whose  both  knees  distorted  were  and  weak. 

Dance  on  their  poor  knee-pans  in  mad  prepos. 
t^rous  freak. 


So  on  they  trip,  king,  Maggie,  knight,  and  Mri, 
Qreen.coated  courtier,  8atin.snooded  dame. 

Old  men  and  maidens,  man,  wife,  lM>y  and  girl, 
Tbe  stiff,  the  supple,  bandy.lpgged  and  lame. 

Ail  sucked  and  rapt  Into  the  dance's  whirl. 
Inevitably  witched  within  the  same. 

While  Rob^  fo/f  Men,  nrwmikf  laokimg  o», 

Rtjoioe$  in  hit  pipn,**% 

The  actiTity  of  the  strange  dancers, 
and  the  quiet  of  the  musician  not  in- 
aptly represent  Goetbe*8  restless  trans- 
lators, and  tbe  great  poet  to  whose 
music  they  are  moving — not  always  in 
time.  To  us,  who  have  read  the  poem 
in  the  original,  and  who  may  therefore 
be  said  to  hear  the  magic  notes,  the 
movements  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
the  clowns  and  serving  men,  thus  jig- 
ging it  so  merrily,  seem  far  IVom  capri- 
cious or  unmeaning  ;  but  fancy  for  a 
moment  the  music  unheard,  and  then 
look  at  the  dancing — fancy  tbe  poor 
devils  who  read  these  queer  books,  and 
think  they  are  reading  Goethe.  We 
are  not  able  to  give  Mr.  Birch  high 
praise  ;  yet  his  translation  is  in  general 
faithful  to  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
and  the  volume  may  be  of  some  slight 
use  to  the  German  student.  His  language 
is  always  bold,  often  very  expressive, 
and  now  and  then  singularly  felicitous  ; 
but  cither  his  ear  for  verse  has  been 
but  little  exercised,  or  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  English  words  differs  very  much 
from  that  of  other  men.  We  select  as 
a  very  favourable  specimen  a  few  lines 
from  a  prwlogue  to  the  poem,  in  which 
a  conversation  occurs  between  a  stage- 
manager  and  the  dramatic  poet,  from 
whom  he  would  exact  some  task-work— 
a  proposal  which  excites  the  poet's  in- 
dignation :_ 

JtoMgvf^— What  ails  yon  f  ia  it  raptors  or  the 

cholic  F 
Poet— Go  to,  and  seek  sobm  mora  ohoetsioal 

wight. 
What^  shall  the  bard  forego  his  highest  right—] 
The  right  of  man,  by  nature  kindly  leant  f 
Shall  he,  for  whim  of  thine,  from  glory^  paA 

depart  f 
By  whHt  enchantment  doth  he  move  eadi  heart  f 
What  magic  yanquiah  every  element  F 
Is  it  harmony  that  from  his  l>osom  flowa. 


•  Faust  translated  into  English  Verse.     By  Jonathan  Birch.     London  :  Blade  and 
Armstrong.     1840. 
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And  on  hi«  heart  the  world  afraln    estowa. 
When  Nature— the  ever-Ienfrthening  harl  of  life 
(Where  all  the  fr^rms  of  beinir,  as  in  strife. 
Are  mixed,  and  unharmonioua  thro*  each  other 

mingle)— 
Carelessly  turning  forces  on  the  spindle— 
Who  takes  the  flowing  fibre  off  in  equal  skeinsa 
And  ranges  them  idoneously  F 
Who  eousecrates  the  several  parts,  till  all  attaint 
A  form,  that  strikes  the  ear  harmoniowly  F 
Who  makes  the  raging  winds  pourtray  the 

passions — 
The  evening  red  in  a  solemn  sense  to  glow  f 
Who  plaits  the  simple  verdant  leaf  that  nodi 
In  rhaplets  o*er  the  brow  of  merit  F 
Who  props  Olympus  F  reconciles  the  goda  F 
]fan*s  powers,  revealed  in  the  poet. 

Mr.  Birch,  in  an  advertisement  pre- 
fixed to  the  worlc,  states  his  qualifica- 
tions for  his  task  : — **  1  was,**  he  says, 
**  partially  acquainted  with  Goethe's 
Faust  so  far  back  as  1804,  and  became 
more  so  during  many  years*  sojourn  in 
Prussia,  where,  residing  among  Ger- 
mans, and  mixing  in  ail  grades  of  so- 
ciety, I  had  ample  opportunity  of  stu- 
dying and  practising  the  German  lan- 
guage, as  written  and  spoken  by  the 
peer,  the  highly  learned,  the  merchant, 
the  mechanic,  and  the  peasant,  so  as 
to  become  well  versed  in  the  genius  of 
the  language  ;  since  then  my  practice 
has  been  confined  to  occasionally  read- 
ing a  German  author.  About  three 
years  ago  Faust  again  fell  in  my  way  ; 
I  gave  it  much  attention,  and  was 
rewarded  with  astoundintr  delight  ;  for 
I  discovered  in  it  beauties  which  I  had 
beretorore  overleaped,  reading  it  as  I 
then  did  for  its  story  and  dramatic 
eflfect  I  perused  it  again  and  again, 
and  each  time  with  increased  pleasure 
and  wonder.  I  attempted  some  de- 
tached parts  in  poetry,  and  found  that 
I  succeeded.  Then  did  the  first  thought 
arise  in  my  mind  of  making  a  complete 
translation.  Not  having  seen  any  of 
the  renderings  into  English,  I  possessed 
myself  of  two,  and,  after  having  com- 
pared the  parts  I  had  done  and  them, 
and  both  with  the  German,  I  presumed 
there  was  room  for  another  versified 
translation."  He  does  not  mention 
which  of  the  English  translations  he 
examined  before  proceeding  with  his 
own,  nor  is  it  of  much  moment  to  know. 
We  have  looked  at  most  of  the  trans- 
lations, and,  though  we  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Birch,  in  thinking  his  superior 
to  any  which  we  have  seen,  we  yet 
think  his  volume  in  many  respects  valu- 
able. In  his  interpretation  of  some 
passages  he  is,  bowcTer,  decidedly 
wrong. 


"  O  Tod— ich  kenn  'a-das  Ist  main  Famulos,** 

is  the  language  of  Faustus,  when  his 
speculations  are  interrupted  by  Wagner. 

«*  'S  death— *ti8  thte  pupiUlad  of  mine,'* 

is  the  meaning  which  every  body,  na- 
tive of  Germany  or  stranger,  has  hi- 
therto given  to  the  words.  Mr.  Birch, 
however,  has  succeeded  in  persuading^ 
himself  that  Faustus,  when  tie  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door,  thinks  that  it  is  ^Tod* 
or  **2>caM'*who  knocks,  and  that  Death 
is  called  a  famtUut,  or  famiUar  spirit. 
Mr.  Birch  has  come  to  this  conclusion, 
although  he  knows  the  opinion  of  every 
German  to  be  against  him,  and  although 
the  term  famtUui  is  used  in  aAer-scenet 
of  the  very  poem  itself  in  the  meanings 
which  is  snfRciently  expressed  by  the 
word  **  pupil  lad,*'  implying  the  rela* 
tion  of  college  dependant  or  servant, 
which  our  word,  servitor,  expressed 
pretty  much  in  the  same  way. 

We  think  Mr.  Birch  has  now  and 
then  acted  rashly,  in  seeking  to  saj 
more  than  his  author  has  done.  **  i 
love,**  says  Goethe,  in  the  person  of 
the  stage-manager, 

**  I  love  to  §••  tha  maltltiide  roaUnf  to  oar 
booth.'* 

What  says  the  interpreter  ? 

"  Oh,  I  do  love  to  see  the  mob 
Run  crowding  to  the  booth  In  shoals  I 

Btfn,  iutohen,  ttuthmtMt  tmp  a$td  tnok, 
Pnsh  through  the  barrier*  Ulu  jfaung  Jbati,** 

The  words  we  have  marked  in  italics 
are  an  unauthorised  addition.  "  I  have 
taken,**  says  Mr.  Birch,  **in  this  in- 
stance a  trifling  liberty  with  Goethe,  in 
order  that  my  translation  might  flow  ; 
it  amounts,  however,  only  to  particu- 
larising the  mob,  and  comparing  the 
crowd  at  the  booth-barrier  to  the  rush 
made  by  a  number  of  foals  to  enter  a 
known  pasturage,  when  the  field  gate 
is  opened.  Snip  and  snob  are  cant 
names  for  tailor  and  shoemaker." 
Surely,  tlie  addition  is  far  from  an  im- 
provement 

The  Tolume  is  very  beautifully 
printed,  and  illustrated  with  steel  en- 
gravings, after  Rctzch's  outlines.  Mr. 
Birch  has  advertised  a  translation  of 
the  second  part,  which  we  shall  be 
curious  to  see.  To  the  students  of  the 
original — an  increasing  body— Mr. 
Birch's  work  may  be.  as  we  hare  said, 
of  some  use. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.— THE  JOURNBT. 


Thb  election  concluded — the  turmoil 
and  excitement  of  the  contest  over — 
,all  was  fast  resuming  its  accustomed 
routine  around  us,  when  one  morning 
my  uncle  informed  me  that  I  was  at 
length  to  leave  my  native  county,  and 
enter  upon  the  great  world,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Al- 
though long  since  in  expectation  of  this 
eventful  change,  it  was  with  no  slight 
feeling  of  emotion  I  contemplated  the 
step,  which,  removing  me  at  once  from 
all  my  early  friends  and  associations, 
was  to  surround  me  with  new  compa- 
nions and  new  influences,  and  place 
before  me  very  different  objects  of  am- 
bition from  those  I  had  hitherto  been 
regarding. 

dIv  destiny  had  loug  ago  been  de- 
cided ;  the  army  had  had  its  share  of 
the  family,  who  brought  little  more 
back  with  them  from  the  wars  than  a 
short  allowance  of  members  and  shat- 
tered constitutions  ;  the  navy  had 
proved,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  fate  of  the  0*Malleys  did  not 
incline  to  hanging  ;  so  that,  in  Irish 
estimation,  but  one  alternative  remained, 
and  that  was  the  bar.  Besides,  as  my 
uncle  remarked,  with  great  truth  and 
foresight,  *'  Charley  will  be  tolerably 
independent  of  the  public  at  all  events, 
for,  even  if  they  never  send  him  a  brief, 
there's  law  enough  in  the  family  to  last 
hit  time" — a  rather  novel  reason^  by  the 
bye,  for  making  a  man  a  lawyer*  and 
which  induced  Sir  Harry,  with  his  usual 
clearness,  to  observe  to  me — *'  Upon 
my  conscience,  boy,  you  are  in  luck  ; 
if  there  had  been  a  Bible  in  the  house, 
I  firmly  believe  he*d  have  made  you  a 
parson." 

Considine  alone,  of  all  my  uncle's 
advisers,  did  not  concur  in  this  deter- 
mination respecting  me.  He  set  forth, 
with  an  eloquence  that  certainly  con- 
yerted  me,  that  my  head  was  better 
calculated  for  bearing  hard  knocks  than 
unravelling  knotty  points  ;  that  a  shako 
would  become  it  infinite!  v  better  than 
a  wig  ;  and  declared  roundfly  that  a  boy 
who  began  so  well,  and  had  such  very 
pretty  notions  about  shooting,  was  posi- 
tively thrown  away  in  the  Four  Courts. 
My  oncle,  however,  was  firm,  and,  as 
old  Sir  Harry  auppoiled  Yum,  tV\^  dvj 


was  decided  against  us,  Considine  mur- 
muring, as  he  left  the  room,  something 
that  did  not  seem  quite  a  brilliant  anti- 
cipation of  the  success  awaiting  me  in 
my  legal  career.  As  for  myself,  though 
only  a  silent  spectator  of  the  debate,  all 
my  wishes  were  with  the  count.  From 
my  earliest  boyhood  a  military  life  had 
been  my  strongest  desire  ;  the  roll  of 
the  drum,  and  the  shrill  fife  that  played 
through  the  little  village,  with  its  ra^ed 
troop  of  recruits  following,  had  charms 
for  me  I  cannot  describe  ;  and,  had  a 
choice  been  allowed  me.  I  would 
infinitely  rather  have  been  a  sergeant 
in  the  dragoons  than  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's learned  in  the  law.  If,  then, 
sucn  had  been  the  cherished  feeling  of 
many  a  year,  how  much  more  strongly 
were  my  aspirations  heightened  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days.  The  tone 
of  superiority  I  had  witnessed  in  Ham- 
mersley,  whose  conduct  to  me  at  part- 
ing had  placed  him  hiffh  in  my  esteem— 
the  quiet  contempt  of  civilians,  implied 
in  a  thousand  sly  ways — ^the  exalted 
estimate  of  his  own  profession,  at  once 
wounded  my  pride  and  stimulated  my 
ambition  ;  and,  lastly,  more  than  all, 
the  avowed  preference  that  Lucy  Dash- 
wood  evinced  for  a  military  life,  were 
stronger  allies  than  my  own  conviction 
needed  to  make  me  Ion?  for  the  army. 
So  completely  did  the  thought  possess 
me,  that  I  felt,  if  I  were  not  a  soldier, 
I  eared  not  what  became  of  me.  Life 
had  no  other  object  of  ambition  for  roe 
than  military  renown — no  other  success 
for  which  I  cared  to  struggle,  or  would 
value  when  obtained.  Aut  Ctesar  out 
nuUut,  thought  I ;  and,  when  my  uncle 
determined  I  should  be  a  lawyer,  I 
neither  murmured  nor  objected,  but 
hugged  myself  in  the  prophecy  of  Con- 
sidine, that  hinted  pretty  broadly,  **ihe 
devil  a  stupider  fellow  ever  opened  a 
brief ;  but  he'd  have  made  a  slashing 
light  dragoon.'* 

The  preliminaries  were  not  long  in 
arranging.  It  was  settled  that  I  should 
be  immediately  despatched  to  Dublin, 
to  the  care  of  Dr.  Mooney,  then  a  junior 
fellow  in  the  University,  who  would 
take  roe  into  his  especiarcharge  ;  while 
Sir  Harry  was  to  furnish  me  with  a 
\eX\.«  v^ViV*  ^HCdeud  Dr.  Barret,  whose 
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advice  and  assistance  he  estimated  at  a 
very  high  price.  Provided  with  such 
documents,  I  was  informed  that  the 
gates  of  knowledge  were  more  than 
half  a-jar  for  me,  without  an  effort  upon 
my  part.  One  only  portion  of  all  the 
arrangements  I  heard  with  any  thing 
like  pleasure  :  it  was  decided  that  my 
man  Mickey  was  to  accompany  me  to 
Dublin,  and  remain  with  me  during 
my  stay. 

It  was  upon  a  clear,  sharp  morning 
in  January,  of  the  vear  18—,  that  I 
took  mv  place  upon  the  box-seat  of  the 
old  Gaiway  mail,  and  set  out  on  my 
journey.  My  heart  was  depressed,  and 
mv  spirits  were  miserably  low.  I  had 
all  that  feeling  of  sadness  which  leave- 
taking  inspires,  and  no  sustaining  pros- 
pect to  cheer  me  in  the  distance.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  seen  a 
tear  glisten  in  my  poor  uncle^s  eye,  and 
heard  his  voice  falter  as  he  said  *'  fare- 
well !**  Notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  age,  we  had  been  perfectly  compa- 
nions together  ;  and,  as  I  thought  now 
over  all  the  thousand  kindnesses  and 
affectionate  instances  of  his  love  1  had 
received,  my  heart  gave  way,  and  the 
tears  coursed  slowly  down  my  cheeks. 
I  turned  to  give  one  last  look  at  the 
tall  chimneys  and  the  old  woods — my 
earliest  friends — but  a  turn  of  the  road 
had  shut  out  the  prospect,  and  thus  I 
took  my  leave  of  Ualway. 

My  friend  Mickey,  who  sat  behind 
with  the  guard,  participated  but  little 
in  my  feelings  of  regret.  The  potatoes 
in  the  metropolis  could  scarcely  be  as 
wet  as  the  lumpers  in  Scariff  ;  he  had 
heard  that  whiskey  was  not  dearer,and 
looked  forward  to  the  other  delights  of 
the  capital  with  a  longing  heart.  Mean- 
while, resolved  that  no  portion  of  his 
time  should  be  lost,  he  was  lighten- 
ing the  road  by  anecdote  and  song,  and 
had  an  audience  of  four  people,  a  very 
crusty-looking  old  guard  included,  in 
roars  of  laughter.  Mike  had  contrived, 
with  his  usual  savoir/airet  to  make  him- 
self very  agreeable  to  an  extremely 
pretty-looking  country  girl,  around 
\»  hose  waist  he  had  uiost  lovin^jly  passed 
his  arm,  under  pretence  of  keeping  her 
from  falling,  and  to  whom,  in  the  midst 
of  all  \ih  attentions  to  the  party  at  large, 
he  devoted  himself  considerably,  press- 
ini;  his  suit  with  all  the  aid  of  his  native 
minstrelsy. 

**  Hould  me  tight.    Miss    Matilda, 
dear.** 


**  My  name's  Mary  Brady,   av  ye 
plase." 
**  Ay,  and  I  do  plas< 


*  Oh,  Mary  Brady,  you  are  my  darlin'. 

You  are  my  looking-glass,  from  night  till 

morniog ; 
I'd  rayther  have  ye  without  one  Csrthen, 
Nor  Shosy  Gallagher  and  her  house  and  garden.* 

*'  May  I  never  av  I  wouldn't  then, 
and  ye  needn  t  be  laughing." 

**  Is  his  honor  at  home  ?" 

This  speech  was  addressed  to  a 
gaping  country  fellow,  that  leaned  on 
his  spade  to  see  the  coach  pass. 

'*  Is  his  honor  at  home  ?  I've  some- 
thing for  him  from  Mr.  Davern." 

Mickey  well  knew  that  few  western 
gentlemen  were  without  constant  inter- 
course with  the  Athlone  attorney.  The 
poor  countryman  accordingly  hastened 
through  the  fence,  and  pursued  the 
coach  with  all  speed  for  above  a  mile, 
Mike  pretending  all  the  time  to  be  in 
the  greatest  anxiety  for  his  overtaking 
them  ;  until  at  last,  as  he  stopped  in 
despair,  a  hearty  roar  of  laughter  told 
him  that,  in  Mickey's  parlance,  he  was 
«  sould." 

**  Taste  it,  my  dear  ;  devil  a  harm 
it  '11  do  ye  ;  it  never  paid  the  king 
sixpence." 

Here  he  filled  a  little  horn  yessel 
from  a  black  bottle  he  carried,  accom- 
panying the  action  with  a  song,  the  air 
to  which,  if  any  of  my  readers  feel  dis- 
posed to  sing  it,  I  may  observe,  bore 
a  resemblance  to  the  well-known,  "  a 
fig  for  St.  Denis  of  France." 


(t 


porriBir,  good  luck  to  tb  diab. 


*'  At  I  was  a  monarch  in  state, 

Lilce  RoronloB  or  Jnlios  Caysar, 
With  the  best  of  fine  victaals  to  eat. 

And  drink  like  great  Nebttchadnetsar, 
A  rasher  of  bacon  I'd  have. 

And  potatoes  the  finestwas  seen,  sir  % 
And  for  drink,  it's  no  claret  I'd  erare. 

But  a  keg  of  onld  Mullen's  potteen,  sir. 
With  the  smell  of  the  smoke  on  it  itUL 

**  They  talk  of  the  Romans  of  ould, 

Whom  they  lay  in  thdr  own  times  was 
frisky  ; 
But,  trust  me,  to  keep  out  the  cowld, 

Tlie  Romans  at  home  here  like  whiskey. 
Sure  it  warms  both  the  head  and  the  heart, 

It's  the  soul  of  sll  readin'  and  writin*; 
It  tvat'liea  both  science  and  art* 

And  disposi>s  for  love  or  for  Sghtin*. 
Oh,  potteen,  good  luck  to  ye  dear." 

This  very  classic  production,    and 
the  black  bottle  which  accom^^axuftdVu 
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completely  established  the  sing^er's  pre- 
emineDce  in  the  company  ;  and  I  heard 
sundry  sounds  resembling  drinking, 
with  frequent  good  wishes  to  the  pro- 
vider of  the  feast.  "  Long  life  to  ye, 
Mr.  Free,*  •*  Your  health*  and  inclina- 
tions, Mr.  Free,"  &c.  ;  to  which  Mr. 
Free  responded,  by  drinking  those  of 
the  company,  **av  they  were  vartuous." 
The  amicable  relations  thus  happily 
established  promised  a  very  lasting 
reign,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  en- 
joyed such,  had  not  a  slight  incident 
occurrtfd,  which  for  a  brief  season  inter- 
rupted them.  At  the  village  where  we 
stopped  to  breakfast,  three  very  vene- 
rable figures  presented  themselves  for 
places  in  the  inside  of  the  coach  ;  they 
were  habited  in  black  coats,  breeches, 
and  guiters,  wore  hats  of  a  very  eccle- 
•iastical  breadth  in  their  brim,  and  had 
altogether  the  peculiar  air  and  bearing 
which  distinguishes  their  calling,  being 
no  less  than  three  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  on  their  way  to  Dublin,  to 
attend  a  convocation.  While  Mickey 
and  his  friends,  with  the  ready  tact 
which  every  low  Irishman  possesses, 
immediately  perceived  who  and  what 
these  worshipful  individuals  were,  ano- 
ther traveller,  who  had  just  assumed 
his  place  on  the  outside,  participated 
but  little  in  the  feelings  of  reverence 
so  manifestly  displayed,  but  gave  a 
sneer  of  a  very  ominous  kind  as  the 
skirt  of  the  last  black  coat  disappeared 
within  the  coach.  This  latter  indivi- 
dual was  a  short,  thick-set,  bandy- 
legged man,  of  about  Bftv,  with  an 
enormous  nose,  which,  whatever  its 
habitual  colouring,  on  the  morning  in 
question  was  of  a  brilliant  purple.  He 
wore  a  blue  coat,  with  bright  buttons, 
upon  which  some  letters  were  inscribed, 
and  around  his  neck  was  fastened  a 
ribbon  of  the  same  colour,  to  which  a 
medal  was  attached.  This  he  displayed 
with  something  of  ostentation,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurred,  and 
seemed  altogether  a  person  who  pos- 
sessed a  most  satisfactory  impression  of 
his  own  importance.  In  fact,  had  not 
this  feeling  been  participated  in  by 
others,  Mr.  Billy  Crow  would  never 
have  been  deputed  by  No.  13,476  to 
carry  their  warrant  down  to  the  west 
country,  and  establish  the  nucleus  of 
an  Orange  Lodge  in  the  town  of  Fox- 
leigh  ;  such  being,  in  brief,  the  reason 
why  he,  a  very  well-known  manufdC- 
turer  of  "leather   continuations"    in 

Dublin,  had  tentured  upon  l\i«  pQin\o\]A 


journey  from  which  he  was  now  return- 
ing. Billy  was  going  on  his  way  to 
town  rejoicing,  for  he  had  had  a  most 
brilliant  success  ;  the  brethren  had 
feasted  and  feted  him  ;  be  had  made 
several  splendid  orations,  with  the  usual 
number  of  prophecies  about  the  speedy 
downfall  or  Romanism  ;  the  ineTitable 
return  of  Protestant  ascendancy  ;  the 
pleasing  prospect  that,  with  increased 
effort  ami  improved  organization,  they 
should  soon  be  able  to  have  every  thing 
their  own  way,  and  clear  the  green 
isle  of  the  horrible  vermin  St.  Patrick 
forgot  when  banishing  the  others  ;  and 
that,  if  Daniel  0*CouDell  (whom  might 
the  Lord  confound),  could  only  be 
hanged,  and  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  made 
primate  of  all  Ireland,  there  were  still 
some  hopes  of  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Crow  had  no  sooner  assumed 
his  place  upon  the  coach  than  he  saw 
that  he  was  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Happily  for  all  parties,  indeed,  in  Ire- 
land, political  differences  have  so  com- 
pletely stamped  the  externals  of  each 
party,  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  small 
penetration,  who  cannot,  in  the  first 
nve  minutes  he  is  thrown  among 
strangers,  calculate  with  considerable 
certainty,  whether  it  will  be  more  con- 
ducive to  his  happiness  to  sing,  "  Crop- 
pies lie  down,**  or  **  the  battle  of  Koss." 
As  for  Billy  Crow,  long  life  to  him, 
you  might  as  well  attempt  to  pass  a 
turkey  upon  M.  Audobon  for  a  giraffe, 
as  endeavour  to  impose  a  panist  upon 
him  for  a  true  follower  of  King  Wil- 
liam. He  could  have  giveu  you  more 
generic  distinctions  to  guide  you  in  the 
decision  than  ever  did  Cuvier  to  desig- 
nate an  antedilUiVian  mammoth  ;  so 
that  no  sooner  had  he  seated  himself 
upon  the  coach,  than  he  buttoned  up 
his  great  coat,  stuck  his  hands  firmly 
in  his  side  pockets,  pursed  ap  his  lips, 
and  looked  altogether  like  a  man  that, 
feeling  himself  out  of  his  element,  re- 
solves to  "bide  his  time*  in  patience, 
until  chance  may  throw  him  among 
more  congenial  associates.  Mickey 
Free,  who  was  himself  no  mean  profi- 
cient in  reading  a  character,  at  one 
glance  saw  his  man,  and  began  ham- 
mering his  brains  to  see  if  he  could  not 
overreach  him.  The  small  portman- 
teau which  contained  Billy's  wardrobe 
bore  the  conspicuous  announcement  of 
his  name  ;  and,  as  Mickey  could  read, 
this  was  one  important  step  already 
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He  accordingly  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  seating  himself  beside  hkn, 
and  opened  the  conversation  by  some 
very  polite  observation  upon  the  other's 
wearing  apparel,  which  is  always,  in 
the  west,  considered  a  piece  ot  very 
courteous  attention.  By  degrees  the 
dialogue  prospered,  and  Mickey  began 
to  makesome  very  important  revelations 
about  himself  and  his  master,  intima- 
ting that  the  **  state  of  the  country" 
was  such  that  a  man  of  his  way  of 
thinking  had  no  peace  or  quiet  in  it. 

•*  Tiiat's  him  there,  foment  ye,"  said 
Mickey,  **  and  a  better  Protestant  ne- 
ver hated  mass.     Ye  understand.'* 

*«  What  r  said  Billy,  unbuttoning 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  to  get  a  fairer 
view  at  his  companion  ;  **  why,  I 
thought  you  were ' 

Here  he  made  some  resemblance  of 
the  usual  manner  of  blessing  oneself. 

**  Me  I  devil  a  more  nor  yourself,  Mr. 
Crow." 

•*  Why,  do  you  know  me  too  ?" 

**  Troth,  more  knows  you  than  you 
think." 

Billy  looked  very  much  puzzled  at 
all  this  ;  at  last  he  said — 

''And  ye  tell  me  that  your  master 
thereV  the  right  sort  ?" 

«*Thrue  blue,"  said  Mike,  with  a 
wink,  **  and  so  is  his  uucles." 

**And  where  are  they  when  they  are 
at  home  T 

**  In  Galway,  no  less  §  but  tbey*re 
here  now." 

-Where?*' 

"  Here." 

At  these  words  he  gave  a  knock  of 
his  heel  to  the  coach,  as  if  to  intimate 
bis  **  whereabouts." 

"You  don't  me^in  in  the  coach— do 
ye?" 

**  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  and  troth  you 
can't  know  much  of  the  west,  av  ye 
don*t  know  the  three  Mr.  Trenches  of 
TallybashI  them*s  they." 

••  You  don't  sav  so  r 

**  Faix,  but  I  do." 

••  May  1  never  drink  the  I2th  July, 
if  I  didn't  think  they  were  priests." 

"Priests!"  said  Mickey,  in  a  roar  of 
laughter,  "priests!" 

"Just  priests." 

**  Begorra,  though,  re  had  better 
keep  that  to  yourself ;  for  they're  not 
the  men  to  have  that  same  said  to 
them." 

•^Of  course,  I  wouldn't  offend  them,* 
taid  Mr.  Crow;  "faith,  it's  not  me 
would  GMt  refi^ooa  upon  tuch  real 


out-and-outers  as  they  are.  And  where 
are  they  going  now  ?" 

"To  Dublin  straight;  there's  to  be  a 
grand  lodge  next  week ;  but  shure  Mr. 
Crow  knows  better  than  me." 

Billy  after  this  became  silent  A 
moody  reverie  seemed  to  steal  over 
him,  and  he  was  evidently  displeased 
with  himself  for  his  want  of  tact  in  not 
discovering  the  three  Mr.  Trenches  of 
Tallybash,  though  he  only  caught  sight 
of  their  backs. 

Mickey  Free  interrupted  not  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  he  saw  con- 
viction was  slowly  working  its  way, 
but,  by  gently  humming  in  an  under 
tone,  the  loyal  melody  of  "  croppies 
lie  down,"  fanned  the  fiame  he  had  so 
dexterously  kindled.  At  length  thev 
reached  the  small  town  of  Kinnegaa. 
While  the  coach  changed  horses,  Mr. 
Crow  lost  not  a  moment  in  descending 
from  the  top,  and,  rushing  into  the 
little  inn,  disappeared  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. When  he  again  issued  forth, 
he  carried  a  smuking  tumbler  of  whis- 
key punch,  which  he  continued  to  stir 
with  a  spoon.  As  he  approached  the 
coach  door  he  tapped  gently  with  his 
knuckles,  upon  which  the  reverend 
prelate  of  Maronia,  or  Mesopotamia,  I 
forget  which,  inquired  what  he  wanted. 

**  I  ask  your  pardon,  gentlemen,** 
said  Billy,  "but  1  thought  I'd  make 
bold  to  ask  you  to  take  something  warm, 
this  cold  day." 

"  Many  thanks,  my  good  friend ;  but 
we  never  do  ;"  said  a  bland  voice  from 
within. 

**  I  understand,"  said  Billy,  with  a 
sly  wink  ;  **but  there  are  circumstances 
now  and  then — and  one  might  lor  the 
honor  of  the  cause,  you  know.  Just 
put  it  to  your  lips,  won't  you  T* 

''Excuse  me,"  said  a  very  rosy-cheeked 
little  prelate ;  "  but  nothing  stronger 
than  water.** 

"  Botheration,"  thought  Billy,  as  he 
regarded  the  speaker's  nose.  "  But  I 
thought,"  said  he  aloud,  "that  you 
would  not  refuse  this." 

Here  he  made  a  peculiar  manifes- 
tation in  the  air,  which,  whatever  res- 
pect and  reverence  it  might  carry  to 
the  honest  brethren  of  18,476,  seemed 
only  to  increase  the  wonder,  and  asto- 
nishment of  the  bishops. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?*  said  ooe* 

"  Is  he  mad  ?"  said  another. 

"Tear  and  ages,"  said  Mr.  Crow, 
geitiiig  quite  impalieot  at  the  alowiicit 
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of  his  friends*  perception,  "  tear  and 
ages,  I'm  one  or  yourselves." 

**  One  of  us,"  said  the  three  in  chorus, 
••  one  of  us  ?** 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,"  here  he  took  a  long 

Eull  at  the  punch  ;  *'  to  be  sure  I  am  ; 
ere*s  *  no  surrender,'  yoor  souls  I 
whoop!" — a  loud  yell  accompanying 
the  toast  as  he  drank  it. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  insult  us  ?"  said 
Father  P .  "  Guard,  Uke  this  fel- 
low." 

"Are  we  to  be  outraged  in  this  man- 
ner ?**  chorused  the  priests. 

"^July  the  First,  in  Oidbridge  town,* 
sung  Billy,  **  and  here  it  is,  *  the  glo- 
rious, pious,  and  immortal  memory,  of 
the  great,  and  good — 

"  Guard !  where  is  the  guard  ?" 

" '  And  good  Ring  William,  that 
saved  us  from  popery* — ^ 

"  Coachman!  guard !"  screamed  Fa- 
ther—^ 

•«  •  Brass  money' — " 

"  Policeman !  policeman  I"  shouted 
the  priests. 

"  *  Brass  money,  and  wooden  shoes ;' 
devil  may  care  who  hears  roe,*'  said 
Billy,  who,  supposing  that  the  three 
Mr.  Trenches  were  skulking  the  avowal 
of  their  principles,  resolved  to  assert 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  great  cause, 
single-handed  and  alone. 

**  <  Here*s  the  Pope  in  the  pillory,  and 
the  devil  pelting  htm  with  priests.' " 

At  these  words  a  kick  from  behind 
apprised  the  loyal  champion  that  a  very 
ragged  auditory,  who,  for  some  time 


past,  had  not  well  understood  the  gist 
of 'his  eloquence,  had  at  length  com* 
preheuded  enough  to  be  angry.  Ce 
uett  que  le  premier  pas  qui  oMe^  cer- 
tainly, in  an  Irish  row.  "  The  merest 
urchin  may  light  the  train  ;  one  hand- 
ful of  mud  ofVen  ignites  a  shindy  that 
ends  in  a  most  bloody  battle ;"  and  here, 
no  sooner  did  the  xiu  a  tergo  impel  Billy 
forward,  than  a  severe  rap  of  a  closed  fist 
in  the  eve,  drove  him  back,  and  in  one 
instant  be  became  the  centre  to  a  peri- 

Ehery  of  kicks,  cufis,    puUings,   and 
aulings,    that    left  the  poor  depntjr 
grand  not  only  orange,  but  blue. 

He  fought  manfully,  but  numbers 
carried  the  day ;  and,  when  the  coach 
drove  off,  which  it  did  at  last  without 
him,  the  last  thing  visible  to  the  out- 
sides  was  the  figure  of  Mr.  Crow,  whose 
hat,  minus  the  crown,  had  been  driven 
over  his  head,  down  upon  his  neck, 
where  it  remained  like  a  dress  cravat, 
buffeting  a  mob  of  ragged  vagabonds, 
who  had  so  completely  metamorphosed 
the  unfortunate  man,  with  mud  and 
bruises,  that  a  committee  of  the  g^rand 
lodge  might  actually  have  been  nnable 
to  identify  him. 

As  for  Mickey  and  his  friends  behind, 
their  mirth  knew  no  bounds  ;  and,  ex- 
cept the  respectable  insides,  there  was 
not  an  individual  about  the  coach  who 
ceased  to  think  of,  and  laugh  at  the 
incident,  till  we  arrived  in  Dublin,  and 
drew  up  at  the  Hibernian,  in  Dawson- 
street. 


CHAPTER  XIV. — DUBLIN. 


No  sooner  had  I  arrived  in  Dublin, 
than  my  first  care  was  to  present  my- 
self to  Dr.  Mooney,  by  whom  I  was 
received  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 
In  fact,  in  my  utter  ignorance  of  such 

{>er8ons,  I  had  imagined  a  CoUege-Fel- 
ow  to  be  a  character  necessarily  severe 
and  unbending ;  and,  as  the  only  two 
very  great  people  1  had  ever  seen  in 
my  life,  were  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
and  the  Chief  Baron,  when  on  circuit, 
I  pictured  to  myself  that  an  University 
Fellow  was,  in  all  probability,  a  cross 
between  the  two,  and  feared  him  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Doctor  read  over  my  uncle*s 
letter  attentively,  invited  me  to  partake 
of  his  breakfast,  and  then  entered  upon 
something  like  an  account  of  the  life 
before  me,  for  which  Sir  Haxiy  Bo^\q 


had,  however,  in  some  degree  prepared 
roe. 

*'  Your  uncle,  I  find,  wishes  you  to 
live  in  college  ;  perhaps,  it  is  better, 
too ;  so  that  1  must  look  out  for  cham- 
bers for  vou.  Let  me  see :  it  will  be 
rather  difficult,  just  now,  to  find  them." 
Here  he  fell  for  some  moments  into  a 
musing  fit,  and  merely  muttered  a  few 
broken  sentences,  as,  "  To  be  sure,  if 
other  chambers  fould  be  had — but 
then — and,  after  all,  perhaps,  as  he  is 
young — besides,  Frank  will  certainly 
be  expelled  before  long,  and  then  he 
will  have  them  all  to  himself.  I  saj, 
0*Malley,  I  believe  I  must  quarter 
you  for  the  present  with  a  rather  wild 
companion ;  but,  as  your  uncle  says 
you*re  a  prudent  fellow" — here  he 
%m\V^d  ^^T^  much«  as  if  my  uncle  had 
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not  said  any  such  things— "why,  yon 
must  only  lake  the  better  care  of  your- 
self, until  we  can  make  some  better 
arrangement.  My  pupil,  Frank  Web- 
ber, is  at  this  moment  in  want  of  a 
'chum,'  as  the  phrase  is ;  his  last  three 
having  only  been  domesticated  with 
him  for  as  many  weeks,  so  that,  until 
we  find  you  a  more  quiet  resting-place, 
you  may  take  up  your  abode  with  him.*' 

During  breakfast,  the  doctor  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  me  that  my  destined 
companion  was  a  young  man  of  excel- 
lent family  and  good  fortune,  who,  with 
Tery  considerable  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, preferred  a  life  of  rackety  and 
careless  dissipation,  to  prospects  of 
great  success  in  public  life,  which  his 
connexion  and  family  might  have  se- 
cured for  him  ;  that  he  had  been  origi- 
nally Entered  at  Oxford,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  leave ;  then  tried  Cambridge, 
from  which  he  escaped  expulsion  by 
being  rusticated,  that  is,  having  incur- 
red a  sentence  of  temporary  banish- 
ment, and  lastly,  was  endeavouring, 
with  what  he  himself  believed  to  be  a 
total  reformation,  to  stumble  on  to  a 
degree  in  the  "silent  sister." 

**This  is  his  third  year,"  said  the 
Doctor,  **and  he  is  only  a  freshman, 
having  lost  every  examination,  with 
abilities  enough  to  sweep  the  Univer- 
sity of  its  prices.  But,  come  over,  and  s 
ril  present  you  to  him." 

I  followed  him  down  stairs,  across 
the  court,  to  an  angle  of  the  old  square, 
where,  up  the  first  floor,  lef^  to  use 
the  college  direction,  stood  the  name 
of  Mr.  Webber,  a  large  No.  2  being 
conspicuously  painted  in  the  middle  of 
the  door,  and  not  over  it,  as  is  usually 
the  custom.  As  we  reached  the  spot, 
the  observations  of  my  companion  were 
lost  to  me,  in  the  tremendous  noise  and 
uproar  that  resounded  from  within.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  number  of  people  were 
fighting,  pretty  much  as  a  banditti  in  a 
melo-drama  do,  with  considerably  more 
of  confusion  than  is  requisite  ;  a  fiddle 
and  a  French  horn  also  lent  their  assis- 
tance to  shouts  and  cries,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  were  not  exactly  the  aids  to 
study  I  expected  in  such  a  place. 

Three  times  was  the  bell  pulled, 
with  a  vigour  that  threatened  its  down- 
fall, when,  at  last,  as  the  jingle  of  it  rose 
above  all  other  noises,  suddenly  all  be- 
came hushed  and  still ;  a  momentary 
pause  succeeded,  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  ?cry  respectable-looking 
tcrvaut,  who,  recogniaiog  the  Doctor, 


at  once  introduced  us  into  the  apart- 
ment where  Mr.  Webber  was  sitting. 

In  a  large  and  very  handsomely 
furnished  room,  where  Brussels  car- 
peting and  softly  cushioned  sofas,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  meagre  and 
comfortless  chambers  of  the  Doctor, 
sat  a  young  man  at  a  small  breakfast- 
table,  beside  the  fire.  He  was  attired 
in  a  silk  dres^sing  gown  and  black  velvet 
slippers,  and  supported  his  forehead 
upon  a  hand  of  most  lady-like  white- 
ness, whose  fingers  were  absolutely 
covered  with  rings  of  great  beauty  and 
price.  His  long  silky  brown  hair  fell 
in  rich  profusion  upon  the  back  of  his 
neck,  and  over  his  arm,  and  the  whole 
air  and  attitude  was  one  which  a  painter 
might  have  copied.  So  intent  was  he 
upon  the  volume  before  him,  that  he 
never  raised  his  head  at  our  approach, 
but  continued  to  read  aloud,  totally  un- 
aware of  our  presence. 

"  Dr.  Mooney,  sir,"  said  the  servant. 

**  Ton  dapanet/  bominot,  prosephe, 
crione  Agamemnon,**  repeated  the  stu- 
dent, in  an  ecstasy,  and  not  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment. 

"  Dr.  Mooney,  sir,*  repeated  the  ser- 
vant in  a  louder  tone,  while  the  Doc- 
tor looked  around  on  every  side  for  an 
explanation  of  the  late  uproar,  with  a 
face  of  the  most  puzzled  astonishment. 

**  Be  dakioum  para  thina  dolekotkion 
enkos^  said  Mr.  Webber,  finishing  a 
cup  of  coffee  at  a  draught. 

**  Well,  Webber,  hard  at  work,  I  see," 
said  the  Doctor. 

<*Ah,  Doctor,  I  beg  pardon.  Have 
you  been  long  herein  said  the  most 
soft  and  insinuating  voice,  while  the 
speaker  passed  his  taper  fingers  across 
his  brow,  as  if  to  dissipate  the  traces  of 
deep  thought  and  study. 

While  the  doctor  presented  to  me  mj 
future  companion,  I  could  perceive  in 
the  restless  and  searching  look  he 
threw  around,  that  the  fracas  he  had  so 
lately  heard  was  still  an  unexplained 
vexata  quettio  in  his  mind. 

**  May  I  offer  you  a  cap  of  coffee, 
Mr.  0*Maltey  ?"  said  the  youth  with 
an  air  of  almost  timid  bashfulness.  "The 
Doctor,  I  know  breakfasts  at  a  very 
early  hour." 

••  I  say,  Webber,"  said  the  Doctor 
who  Could  no  longer  restrain  his  curi- 
osity. **  What  an  awful  row  I  heard 
here  as  I  came  up  to  the  door.  I  thought 
Bedlam  was  broke  loose.  What  could 
it  have  beea  Y* 
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**Ah,  you  heard  it,  too»  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Webber,  smiling  most  benignly. 

*'  Hear  it;  to  be  sure  I  did.  O^Malley 
and  I  could  not  hear  ourselves  talking 
with  the  uproar.** 

**  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  very  provoking  ; 
but,  then,  what's  to  be  done  ?  One  can't 
complain,  under  the  circumstances. 

**  Why,  what  do  you  mean  V"  said 
Monney,  anxiously. 

**  Nothing,  sir  ;  nothing.  Td  much 
rather  you'd  not  ask  me  ;  for,  after  all, 
I'll  change  my  chambers." 

*'  But  why  ?  Explain  this  at  once. 
I  insist  upon  it." 

**  Can  I  depend  upon  the  discretion  of 
your  young  friend  ?"  said  Mr.  Webber, 
gravely. 

*•  Perfectly,"  said  the  Doctor,  now 
wound  up  to  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
learn  the  secret. 

"  And  you'll  promise  not  to  mention 
the  thing,  except  among  your  friends." 

•*  1  do,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Well  then,"  said  lie,  in  a  low  and 
confident  whisper,  **  it's  the  Dean.** 

**  The  Dean !"  said  Mooney  with  a 
sUrt  ••  The  Dean  I  Why,  how  can 
it  be  the  Dean  T 

"  Too  true,"  said  Mr.  Webber,  ma- 
king a  sign  of  drinking  ;  '*  too  true, 
Doctor.  And  then,  the  moment  he  is 
so,  he  begins  smashing  the  furniture. 
Never  was  any  thing  heard  like  it.  As 
for  me,  as  I  am  now  becoming  a  reading 
man,  I  must  go  elsewhere." 

Now,  it  so  chanced  that  the  worthy 
Dean,  albeit,  a  man  of  most  abste- 
mious habits,  possessed  a  nose  which 
in  Cfilour  and  development,  was  a  most 
unfortunate  witness  to  call  to  character, 
and  as  Mooney  heard  Webber  narrate 
circumstantially  the  frightful  excesses  of 
the  great  functionary,  I  saw  that  some* 
thing  like  conviction  was  stealing  over 
him. 

"  You'll,  of  course,  never  speak  of 
this,  except  to  your  most  intimate 
friends,"  said  Webber. 

"  Of  course,  not,"  said  the  Doctor, 
as  he  shook  his  hand  warmly,  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  room.  **  O'Malley, 
1  leave  you  here,"  said  he ;  **  Webber 
and  you  can  talk  over  your  arrange- 
ments." 

Webber  followed  the  Doctor  to  the 
door,  whispered  something  in  his  ear, 
to  which  the  other  replied,  "Very  well, 
I  will  write  ;  but  if  your  father  sends 

the  money,  I  must  insist "  the  lest 

was  lost  in  protestations  and  professions 

of  the  most  fervent  kiud,  «j&i4  hiUOdl 


the  door  was  shot,  and  Mr.  Webber 
returned  to  the  room. 

Short  as  was  the  interspace  from  the 
door  without  to  the  room  within,  it  waa 
still  ample  enough  to  effect  a  very 
thorough  and  remarkable  change  in  the 
whole  external  appearance  of  Mr.  Frank 
Webber ;  for,  scarcely  had  the  oaken 
pannel  shut  out  the  Doctor,  when  he 
appeared  no  longer  the  shy,  timid,  and 
silvery-toned  gentleman  of  five  minutes 
before ;  but  dashing  boldly  forward,  be 
seized  a  key-bugle  that  lay  hid  beneath 
a  sofa-cushion,  and  blew  a  tremendous 
blast. 

**  Come  forth,  ye  demons  of  the  lower 
world,"  said  he,  drawing  a  cloth  from  a 
large  table,  and  discovering  the  figures 
of  three  young  men,  coiled  up  beneath. 
"  Come  forth,  and  fear  not,  most  timor- 
ous freshmen,  that  ye  are,"  said  be^ 
unlocking  a  pantry,  and  liberating  two 
others.  **  Gentlemen,  let  me  introdace 
to  your  acquainunce,  Mr.  O'Malley. 
My  chum,  gentlemen.  Mr.  O'Malley, 
this  is  Harry  Nesbit,  who  has  been  in 
college  since  the  days  of  old  Perpendi- 
cular, and  numbers  more  cautions  than 
any  man  who  ever  had  his  name  on  the 
.books.  Here  is  my  particular  friend, 
Cecil  Cavendish,  the  only  man  who 
could  ever  devil  kidneys.  Captain 
Power,  Mr.  O'Malley  ;  a  dashing  dra- 
goon, as  you  see ;  aid-de-camp  to  his 
excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
love-maker  general  to  Merrion-aquare, 
West. 

"  These,*'  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
late  denizens  of  the  pantry,  **  are  Jibs, 
whose  names  are  neither  known  to  the 
proctor  nor  the  police  office ;  but,  with 
due  regard  to  their  education  and 
morals,  we  don't  despair." 

**  By  no  means,"  said  Power  ;  **  but 
come,  let  us  resume  our  game."  At 
these  words  he  took  a  folio  atlas  of  maps 
from  a  small  table,  and  displayed  be- 
neath, a  pack  of  cards,  dealt  as  if  for 
whist.  The  two  gentlemen  to  whom  I 
was  introduced  by  name,  returned  to 
their  places ;  the  unknown  two  put  on 
their  boxing  gloves,  and  all  resumed  the 
hilarity  which  Dr.  Mooney's  advent 
had  so  suddenly  interrupted. 

<*  Where's  lioore  ?"  said  Webber,  as 
he  once  more  seated  himself  at  bis 
breakfast. 

*'  Making  a  spatch-cock,  sir,*  said  the 
servant.  At  the  same  instant  a  little 
daf>per,  jovial  looking  personage  ap- 
peared with  the  dish  in  question.  **  Mr. 
CMalleY^  Mr.  Moore^  tbegemleatti 
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who  by  repeated  remonstrances  to  the 
board,  has  succeeded  in  gretting  eatable 
food  for  the  inhabitunts  of  this  peni- 
tentiary, and  has  the  honoured  reputa- 
tion of  reforming  the  commons  of 
college.** 

•*  Any  thing  to  Godfrey  0*Malley, 
may  I  ask,  sir  ?"  said  Moore. 
**  His  nephew,**  I  replied. 
"  Which  of  you  winged  the  gentle- 
man the  other  day  for  not  passing  the 
decanter,  or  something  of  that  i»ort  ?*' 

"If  you  mean  the  affair  with  Mr. 
Bodkin,  it  was  I.** 

**  Glorious  that,  begad  I  thought  you 
were  one  of  us.  I  say,  Power,  it  was 
he  pinked  Bodkin." 

**  Ah,  indeed,**  said  Power,  not  turn- 
ing his  head  from  his  game,  **  a  pretty 
shot  1  heard — two  by  honours — and  hit 
him  fairly — the  odd  trick.  Hammersly 
mentioned  the  thing  to  me.** 

**  Oh,  is  he  in  town  ?"  said  I. 

**  No,  he  sailed  for  Porumouth  yester^ 
day  ;  he  is  to  join  the  11th — game — 
I  say,  Webber,  you*ve  lost  the  rubber.* 
**  Double  or  quit,  and  a  dinner  at  Dun^ 
leary,**  said  Webber  ;  **  we  must  show 
0*Malley  —  confound  the  Mister  — 
tomething  of  the  place." 

"  Agreed." 

The  whist  was  resumed ;  the  boxers, 
now  refreshed  by  a  leg  of  the  spatch- 
cock, returned  to  their  gloves.  Mr. 
Mt»ore  took  up  his  violin,  Mr.  Webber 
his  French  horn,  aud  I  was  left  the  only 
unemployed  man  in  the  company. 

**  I  say.  Power,  you'd  better  bring 
the  drag  over  here  for  us ;  we  can  all 
go  down  together." 

**  I  must  inform  you,"  said  Cavendish, 
"that,  thanks  to  your  philanthropic 
efforts  of  last  night,  the  passage  from 
Grafton-street  to  Stephen*s-Green  is 
impracticable."  A  tremendous  roar  of 
laughter  followed  this  announcement ; 
and,  though  at  the  time  the  cause  was 
unknown  to  me,  I  may  as  well  mention 
it  here,  as  I  subsequently  learned  it 
from  my  companions. 

Among  the  many  peculiar  tastef 
which  distinguished  Mr.  Francis  Web- 
ber, was  an  extraordinary  fancy  for 
street-begging ;  he  had,  over  and  over, 
won  large  sums  upon  his  success  in  that 
difficult  walk  ;  and  so  perfect  were  his 
disguises,  both  of  dress,  voice,  and 
manner,  that  be  actually  at  one  time, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  charity  from  his 
very  opponent  in  the  wager.  He  wrote 
ballads  with  the  greatest  facility,  and 
MiDg  them  witli  infinite  pathos  and 


humour ;  and  the  old  woman  at  the 
comer  of  College-green  was  certain  of 
an  audience  when  the  severity  of  the 
night  would  leave  all  other  minstrelsy 
deserted.  As  these  feats  oil  jongterie 
usually  terminated  in  a  row,  it  was  a 
most  amusing  part  of  the  transaction  to 
see  the  singer's  part  taken  by  the  mob 
against  the  college  men,  who,  growing 
impatient  to  carry  him  off*  to  supper 
somewhere, would  invariably  be  obliged 
to  have  a  fight  for  the  booty. 

Now  it  chanced  that  a  few  evenings 
before,  Mr.  Webber  was  returning  with 
a  pocket  well  lined  with  copper,  n'om  a 
musical  reunion  he  had  held  at  the 
corner  of  York-street,  when  the  idea 
struck  him  to  stop  at  the  end  of  Grafion- 
street,  where  a  huge  stone  gratim?  at 
that  time  exhibited,  perhaps  it  exhibits 
still,  the  descent  to  one  of  the  great 
main  sewers  of  the  city. 

The  light  was  shiniug  brightly  from 
a  pastry-cook's  shop,  and  showed  the 
large  bars  of  stone,  between  which  the 
muddy  water  was  rushing  rapidl  v  down, 
and  plashing  in  the  torrent  that  ran 
boisterously  several  feet  beneath. 

To  stop  in  the  street  of  any  crowded 
city  is,  under  any  circumstances,  an  in- 
vitation to  others  to  do  likewise,  which 
is  rarely  unaccepted  ;  but,  when  in 
addition  to  this,  you  stand  fixedly  in 
one  spot,  and  regard  with  stern  intensity 
any  object  near  you,  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  you  have  several  com* 
pan  ions  in  your  curiosity  before  a 
minute  expires. 

Now,  Webber,  who  had  at  firet  stood 
still,  without  any  peculiar  thought  in 
view,  no  sooner  perceived  that  he  was 
joined  by  others,  than  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing something  out  of  it  immediately 
occurred  to  him. 

**  What  is  it,  agra  ?**  inquired  an  old 
wonuin,  very  much  in  his  own  style  of 
dress,  pulling  at  the  hood  of  his  cloak. 

**  And  can't  you  see  for  yourself, 
darlin*  T*  replied  he  sharply,  as  he  knelt 
down,  and  looked  most  iutensely  at  the 
sewer. 

'*  Are  ye  long  there,  avick?"  inquired 
he  of  an  imaginary  individual  below, 
and  then  waiting  as  if  for  a  reply,  said, 
**  Two  hours !"  **  Blessed  virgin  I  he*k 
two  hours  in  the  drain  I" 

By  this  time  the  crowd  had  reached 
entirely  across  the  street,  and  the  crush* 
ing  and  squeezing  to  get  near  the  im- 
portant spot,  was  awful. 

"  Where  did  he  come  from  ?  who  is 
he?  bow  didhtt  teitto%r  ^ve^^d^ 
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questions  on  every  side,  and  various 
surmises  were  afloat,  till  Webber,  rising 
from  his  knees,  said,  in  a  mysterious 
whisper  to  those  nearest  him,  "  He's 
made  his  escape  to-night  out  o*  New- 
gate by  the  big  drain,  and  lost  his  way ; 
he  was  looking  for  the  Liffey,  and  took 
the  wrong  turn." 

To  an  Irish  mob,  what  appeal  could 
equal  this  ?  a  culprit,  at  any  time,  has 
his  claim  upon  their  sympathy  ;  but  let 
him  be  caught  in  the  very  act  of  cheat- 
ing the  authorities  and  evading  the  law, 
and  his  popularity  knows  no  bounds. 
Webber  knew  this  well,  and,  as  the 
mob  thickened  around  him,  sustained 
an  imaginary  conversation  that  Savage 
Landor  might  have  envied,  imparting 
now  and  then  such  hints  concerning 
the  runaway  as  raised  their  interest 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  fihy  different 
Tersions  were  related  on  all  sides — of 
the  crime  he  was  guilty — the  sentence 
passed  on  him— and  the  day  he  was  to 
suffer. 

"Do  ye  see  the  light,  dear,"  said 
Webber,  as  some  ingeniously  bene- 
volent individual  had  lowered  down  a 
candle  with  a  string ;  **  do  ye  see  the 
light ;  oh  I  he*s  fainted,  the  creature." 
A  cry  of  horror  from  the  crowd  burst 
forth  at  these  words,  followed  by  an 
universal  shout  of  '*  break  open  the 
street" 

Pick-axes,  shovels,  spades,  and  crow- 
bars, seemed  absolutely  the  walking 
accompaniments  of  the  crowd,  so 
suddenly  did  they  appear  upon  the 
field  of  action,  and  the  work  of  exhu- 


mation was  begun  with  a  vigour  that 
speedily  covered  nearly  half  of  the 
street  with  mud  and  paving  stones; 
parties  relieved  each  other  at  the  task, 
and,  ere  half  an  hour,  a  hole,  capable  of 
containing  a  mail  coach  was  yawning 
In  one  of  the  most  frequented  thorough- 
fares of  Dublin.  Meanwhile,  as  no 
appearance  of  the  culprit  could  be  had, 
dreadful  conjectures  as  to  his  fate  began 
to  gain  ground.  By  this  time  the 
authorities  had  received  intimation  of 
what  was  going  forward,  and  attempted 
to  disperse  the  crowd ;  but  Webber, 
who  still  continued  to  conduct  the  pn>> 
secution,  called  on  them  to  resist  the 
police,  and  save  the  poor  creature :  and 
now  began  a  most  terrific  fray,  the 
stones  forming  a  ready  weapon,  were 
hurled  at  the  unprepared  constables, 
who,  on  their  side,  fought  manfully,  bot 
against  superior  numbers  ;  so  that,  at 
last,  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  a  military 
force  the  mob  could  be  dispersed,  and 
a  riot,  which  had  assumed  a  very  serioos 
character,  got  under.  Meanwhile, 
Webber  had  reached  his  chambers  and 
changed  his  costume,  and  was  relating 
over  a  supper-table  the  narrative  of  his 
philanthropy  to  a  very  admiring  circle 
of  his  friends. 

Such  was  my  chum,  Frank  Webber, 
and,  as  this  was  the  first  anecdote  I 
had  heard  of  him,  I  relate  it  here,  that 
my  readers  may  be  in  possession  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  my  opinion  of  that 
celebrated  character  was  founded,  while 
yet  our  acquaintance  was  in  its  infancy. 


CHAPTER   XV.— CAPTAIN   POWER. 


Within  a  few  weeks  after  my  arrival 
in  town,  I  had  become  a  matriculated 
student  of  the  university,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  chambers  within  its  walls,  in 
conjunction  with  the  sage  and  prudent 
gentleman  I  have  introduced  to  my 
readers  in  the  last  chapter.  Had  my 
intentions  on  entering  college  been  of 
the  most  studious  and  regular  kind,  the 
companion  into  whose  society  I  was 
then  immediately  thrown,  would  have 
quickly  dissipated  them.  He  voted 
morning  chapels  a  bore,  Greek  lectures 
a  humbug,  examinations  a  farce,  and 
pronounced  the  statute  book,  with  its 
attendant  train  of  fines  and  punishment, 
an  **  unclean  thing."  With  all  my 
country  habits  and  pied\\«(^t\oii«  ^i^wi 


upon  me,  that  I  was  an  easily  won  disciple 
to  his  code  need  not  be  wondered  at ; 
and  indeed,  ere  many  days  had  passed 
over,  my  thorough  indifference  to  all 
college  rules  and  regulations  had  given 
me  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  Web- 
ber and  his  friends.  As  for  myself,  I 
was  most  airreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  what  1  had  looked  forward  to  as  a 
very  melancholy  banishment,  was  likely 
to  prove  a  most  agreeable  sojourn. 
Under  Webber*s  directions,  there  was 
no  hour  of  the  day  that  hung  heavily 
upon  our  hands  :  we  rose  about  eleven, 
and  breakfasted  ;  af^cr  which  succeeded 
fencing,  sparring,  billiards,  or  tennis  ia 
the  park  ;  about  three  got  on  horse- 
WOl,  ajDid  either  cantered  in  the  PbflB- 
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niz  or  about  the  squares  till  visiting 
time  ;  afler  which  made  our  calls,  and 
then  dressed  for  dinner,  which  we  never 
thought  of  taking  at  commons,  but  had 
it  from  Morrison's — we  both  being  re- 
ported sick  in  the  Dean's  list,  and 
thereby  exempt  from  the  meagre  fare 
of  the  Fellows*  table.  In  the  evening  our 
occupations  became  still  more  pressing ; 
there  were  balls,  suppers,  whist  parties, 
TOWS  at  the  theatre,shiudie3in  the  street, 
devilled  drumsticks  at  Hayes's,  select 
oyster  parties  at  the  Carlingford ;  in 
fact,  every  known  method  of  remaining 
up  all  night,  and  appearing  both  pale 
and  penitent  the  following  morning. 

Webber  had  a  large  acquaintance  in 
Dublin,  and  soon  made  me  known  to 
them  all ;  among  others,  the  officers  of 
the  — th  Light  Dragoons,  in  which 
regiment  Power  was  a  Captain,  were 
his  particular  friends,  and  we  had  fre- 
quent invitations  to  dine  at  their  mess. 
There  it  was  first  that  military  life  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  in  its  most  attractive 
possible  form,  and  heightened  the  pas- 
sion I  had  already  so  strongly  con- 
ceived for  the  army.  Power,  above 
all  others,  took  my  fancy :  he  was  a 
gay,  dashing-looking,  handsome  fellow, 
of  about  eight-and-twenty,  who  had 
alreadv  seen  some  service,  having  join- 
ed while  his  regiment  was  in  Portugal ; 
was  in  heart  and  soul  a  soldier ;  and 
had  that  species  of  pride  and  enthusiasm 
in  all  that  regarded  a  military  career 
that  form  no  small  part  of  the  charm  in 
the  character  of  a  young  officer. 

I  sat  near  him  the  second  day  we 
dined  at  the  mess,  and  was  much  pleased 
at  many  slight  attentions  in  his  manner 
towards  me.  '*  I  called  on  you  to-day,' 
Mr.  O' Mai  ley,"  said  he,  "in  company 
with  a  friend,  who  is  most  anxious  to 
see  you." 

*<  Indeed,"  said  I,  **  I  did  not  hear  of 
it." 

**  We  left  no  cards  either  of  us,  as 
we  were  determined  to  make  you  out 
on  another  day  ;  my  companion  has 
most  urgent  reasons  for  seeing  you  ; — 
I  see  you  are  puzzled,"  said  he  ;  **  and, 
although  I  promised  to  keep  his  secret, 
I  must  blab  :  it  was  Sir  George  Dash- 
wood  was  with  me  ;  he  told  us  of  your 
romantic  adventure  in  the  west,  and, 
faith,  there  is  no  doubt  you  saved  the 
lady's  life." 

**  Was  she  worth  the  trouble  of  it  ?" 
said  the  old  Major,  whose  conjugal  ex- 
periences imparted  a  very  crusty  tone 
to  the  question. 


"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  I  need  only  tell 
her  name  to  convince  you  of  it." 

**  Here's  a  bumper  to  her,"  said 
Power,  filling  his  glass;  <*and  every 
true  man  will  follow  my  example." 

When  the  hip,  hipping,  which  fol- 
lowed the  toast  was  over,  I  found  my- 
self enjoying  no  small  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  party  as  the  deliverer  of 
Lucy  Ddshwood. 

*  Sir  George  is  cudgelling  his  brain 
to  ahow  his  gratitude  to  you,"  said 
Power. 

**  What  a  pity,  for  the  sake  of  his 
peace  of  mind,  that  you're  not  in  the 
army,"  said  another ;  ^  it's  so  easy  to 
show  a  man  a  delicate  regard  by  a  quick 
promotion." 

**  A  devil  of  a  pity  for  his  own  sake 
too,"  said  Power,  again :  they're  going 
to  make  a  lawyer  of  as  strapping  a  fel- 
low as  ever  carried  a  saber-tasch." 

**  A  lawyer !"  cried  out  half  a  dozen 
together,  pretty  much  with  the  same 
tone  and  emphasis,  as  though  he  had 
said  a  two-penny  postman,  **  the  devil 
they  are." 

**  Cut  the  service  at  once  :  youll  get 
no  promotion  in  it,"  said  the  Colonel* 
"a  fellow  with  a  black  eye  like  you, 
would  look  much  better  at  the  head  of 
a  squadron  than  of  a  string  of  witnesses. 
Trust  me,  you'd  shine  more  in  conduct- 
ing a  piquet,  than  a  prosecution." 

-  But  if  I  can't  ?"  said  L 

**  Then  take  my  plan,"  said  Power, 
**  and  make  it  cut  you—^^* 

**  Yours,"  said  two  or  three  in  a 
breath  ;  "  yours  ?" 

**  Ay,  mine  ;  did  you  never  know  that 
I  was  bred  to  the  bar.  Come,  come, 
if  it  was  only  for  O'Malley'a  use  and 
benefit — as  we  say  in  the  parchments 
— I  must  tell  you  the  story." 

The  claret  was  pushed  briskly  round, 
chairs  drawn  up  to  fill  any  vacant 
spaces,  and  Power  began  his  story. 

'*  As  I  am  not  over  long-winded, 
don't  be  scared  at  my  beginning  my 
historv  somewhat  far  back.  I  began 
life,  that  most  unlucky  of  all  earthly 
contrivances  for  supplying  casualties  in 
case  any  thing  may  befall  the  heir  of 
the  house — a  species  of  domestic  jury- 
mast,  only  lugged  out  in  a  gale  of  wind 
— a  younger  son.  My  brother  Tom,  a 
thick-skulled,  pudding-headed  dog,  that 
had  no  taste  for  any  thing,  save  his 
dinner,  took  it  into  his  wise  head  one 
morning,  that  he  would  go  into  the 
army,  and,  although  I  had  been  origi- 
nally destined  for  a  soldier^  id^a  vmms. 
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was  hU  choice  made,  than  all  regrard 
for  mj  taste  and  indinationt  was  for^ 
gotten  ;  and,  as  the  famil  v  interest  was 
only  enough  for  one,  it  was  decided 
that  I  should  be  put  in  what  is  called 
a  '  learned  profession,'  and  let  push  mj 
fortune.  •  Take  your  choice,  Dick,' 
said  my  father,  with  a  most  beni^ 
smile  ;  *  take  your  choice,  boy  :  will 
you  be  a  lawyer,  a  parson,  or  a  doc* 
tor?* 

<•  Had  he  said,  *  Will  you  be  put  in 
the  stocks,  the  pillorv,  or  publicly  whip- 
ped/ I  could  not  have  looked  more 
blank  than  at  the  question. 

"  As  a  decent  Protestant,  he  should 
have  grudged  me  to  the  church,  as  a 
philanthropist,  he  might  have  scrupled 
at  making  me  a  physician  ;  but,  as  he 
had  lost  deeply  by  law-suits,  there 
looked  somerhlng  very  like  a  lurking 
malice  in  sending  me  to  the  bar.  Now 
io  far  I  concurred  with  him,  for  having 
no  gift  for  enduring  either  sermons  or 
senna,  I  thought  I'd  make  a  bad  ad* 
ministrator  of  either,  and  as  I  was  ever 
regarded  in  the  family  as  rather  of  a 
shrewd  and  quick  turn,  with  a  very  na- 
tural taste  for  roguery,  I  began  to  think 
he  was  right,  and  that  nature  intended 
me  for  the  circuit. 

**  From  the  hour  my  vocation  was 
pronounced,  it  had  been  happy  for  the 
ramily  that  they  could  have  got  rid  of 
me.  A  certain  ambition  to  rise  in  mv 
profession  laid  hold  on  me,  and  I  medi- 
tated all  day  and  night  how  I  was  to 
get  on.  Every  trick,  every  subtle  in- 
vention to  cheat  the  enemv  that  I  could 
read  of,  I  treasured  up  carefully,  being 
fully  impressed  with  the  notion,  that 
roguery  meant  law,  and  equity  was  only 
anoi  her  name  for  odd  and  even. 

**  My  days  were  spent  haranguing 
special  juries  of  housemaids  and  laun- 
dresses, cross-examining  the  cook,charg- 
ing  the  under  butler,  and  passing  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  the  pantry  boy, 
who,  I  may  add,  was  invariably  hanged 
when  the  court  rose. 

**  If  the  mutton  were  overdone,  or 
the  turkey  burned,  I  drew  up  an  indict- 
ment against  old  Margaret,  and  against 
the  kitchen  maid  as  an  accomplice ; 
and  the  family  hungered  while  I  ha- 
rangued ;  and,  in  fact,  into  such  dis- 
repute did  I  bring  the  legal  profession, 
by  the  score  of  annoyance  of  which  I 
made  it  the  vehicle,  that  my  father  got 
a  kind  of  holy  horror  of  law  courts, 
judges,  and  crown  solicitors,  and  ab- 
Btoted  himtclf  from  tViA  auVui  \!K« 


same  year,  for  whioh,  being  a  high  she- 
riff, he  paid  a  penalty  of  £500. 

•*  The  next  day  I  was  sent  off  in  dia- 
grace  to  Dublin  to  begin  ray  career  ia 
college,  and  eat  the  usual  quartos  and 
folios  of  beef  and  mutton  which  qualiff 
a  man  for  the  woolsack. 

••  Years  rolled  over,  in  which,  after 
an  Ineffectual  effort  to  get  through  col- 
lege, the  only  examination  I  ever  got, 
being  a  jubilee  for  the  king's  birth-day, 
I  was  at  length  called  to  the  Irish  bar, 
and  saluted  by  my  friends  as  Counsellor 
Power.  The  whole  thing  was  so  like 
a  joke  to  me,  that  It  kept  me  in  laugh- 
ter for  three  terms,  and  in  fact  it  vras 
the  best  thing  could  happen  me,  for  I 
had  nothing  else  to  do.  The  hall  of 
the  Four  Courts  was  a  very  pleasant 
lounge,  plenty  of  agreeable  fellows  that 
never  earned  sixpence,  or  were  likely 
to  do  so.  Then  the  circuits  were  so 
many  country  excursions,  that  supplied 
fun  of  one  kind  or  other,  but  no  profit. 
As  for  me  I  was  what  is  called  a  good 
junior :  I  knew  how  to  look  Aher  th^ 
waiters,  to  inspect  the  decanting  of  the 
wine,  and  the  airing  of  the  claret,  and 
was  always  attentive  to  the  father  of 
the  circuit,  the  crossest  old  villain  that 
ever  was  a  king's  counsel.  These 
eminent  qualities,  and  my  being  able  to 
sing  a  song  in  honour  of  our  own  bar, 
were  recommendations  enough  to  make 
a  favourite,  and  I  was  one. 

*'  Now  the  reputation  I  obtained  was 

?leasant  enough  at  first,  but  somehow 
wondered  that  I  never  got  a  hnet 
Begad,  if  it  rained  civil  bills  or  decla- 
rations, devil  a  one  would  fall  upon  my 
head,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  only  object 
I  had  in  life  was  to  accompany  the  cir- 
cuit, a  kindof  deputy  assistant  commis- 
sary general  never  expected  to  come  into 
action.  To  be  sure,  I  was  not  alone 
in  misfortune :  there  were  several  pro- 
mi<iing  youths  who  cot  great  figures  in 
Trinity,  in  the  same  predicament,  the 
only  difference  being,  that  they  attri- 
buted to  jealousy,  what  I  suspected 
was  fonretfulness,  for  I  don't  tiiink  a 
single  attorney  in  Dublin  knew  one  of 
us. 

**  Two  years  passed  over,  and  then 
I  walked  the  hall  with  a  bag  filled  with 
newspapers,  to  look  like  briefs,  and 
was  regularly  called  by  two  or  three 
criers  from  one  court  to  another.  It 
never  took :  even  when  I  used  to  aednce 
a  country  friend  to  visit  the  courts,  and 
get  him  into  an  animated  eonversatioa, 
vGi^^otnftT  between  two  piUan»  devU 
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a  one  would  believe  him  to  be  a  client, 
and  I  was  fairly  nonplused. 

**  *  How  18  a  man  ever  to  distinguish 
himself  in  such  a  walk  as  this  ?'  was 
my  eternal  Question  to  myself  every 
morninsr  as  I  put  on  my  wig.  *  My 
face  is  as  well  known  here  as  Lord 
Manners' :  every  one  sa}s,  *  How  are 
you  Dick,'  *  How  goes  it  Power  ;'  but 
except  Holmes,  that  said  one  morning 
as  he  passed  me,  *  Eh,  always  busy,* 
DO  one  alludes  to  the  possibility  of  my 
having  any  thing  to  do. 

*'  If  I  could  only  get  a  footing,  thought , 
I,  Lord  how  I'd  astonish  them,  as  the  * 
song  says,— 

'  Perhaps  a  recruit 
Might  chance  to  shoot. 
Great  General  Buonaparte.* 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  1*11  make  these 
halls  ring  for  it  some  day  or  other,  if 
the  occasion  ever  present  itself.  But, 
ftiith,  it  seemed  as  if  some  cunning  soli- 
citor overheard  me,  and  told  his  asso- 
ciates, for  they  avoided  me  like  leprosy. 
The  home  circuit  I  had  adopted  tor 
some  time  past,  tor  the  very  palpable 
reason  that,  being  near  town,  it  was 
least  expensive,  and  it  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  any  other  for  me,  in  getting 
me  nothing  to  do.  Well,  one  morning 
we  were  in  Pbilipstown  ;  I  was  lying 
awake  in  bed,  thinking  how  long  it 
would  be  before  I'd  sum  up  resolution  to 
cut  the  bar,  where  certainly  my  pros- 
pects were  not  the  most  cheering,  when 
some  one  tapped  gently  at  my  door. 

**'  Come  in,'  said  I. 

**  The  waiter  opened  gentt  v,  and  held 
out  his  hand  with  a  large  roll  of  paper 
tied  round  with  a  piece  of  red  tape. 

'*  *  Counsellor/  says  he, '  hansel.' 

'* '  What  do  you  mean,*  said  I,  jump- 
ing out  of  the  bed,  'what  is  it,  you 
villain  ?" 

"  «  A  brief.* 

'*  *  A  brief ;  so  I  see,  but  it's  for 
Counsellor  Kinshella,  below  stairs.* 
That  was  the  first  name  written  on  it. 

**  *  Bethershin,'  said  he,  *  Mr.  M'Grath 
bid  me  give  it  to  you  carefully,' 

**  By  this  time  I  had  opened  the 
envelope,  and  read  my  own  name  at 
full  length,  as  junior  counsel  in  the  im- 
portant case  ot  Monaghan  v,  M*Shean, 
to  be  tried  in  the  record  court,  at  BaU 
linasloe.  «  That  will  do,*  said  I,  fling- 
ing it  on  the  bed  with  a  careless  air,  as 
if  it  were  an  every  day  matter  with 
me. 

*■  *  But  Countellor,  darliOy  give  at  t 


thrifle  to  dhrink  your  health,  with  your 
first  cause,  and  the  Lord  send  you 
plenty  of  them.* 

** '  My  first,*  said  I,  with  a  smile  of 
most  ineffable  compassion  at  his  simpli- 
city ;  *  Fm  worn  out  with  them  ;  do 
you  know,  Peter,  1  was  thinking  seri- 
ously of  leaving  the  bar  when  you  eame 
into  the  room.  Upon  my  conscience^ 
it's  in  earnest  I  am.* 

"  Peter  believed  me,  I  think,  for  I 
saw  him  give  a  very  peculiar  look  as 
he  pocketed  his  half-crown  and  lefl  the 
room. 

"  The  door  was  scarcely  closed  when 
I  gave  way  to  the  free  transport  of  my 
ecstasy  ;  there  it  lay  at  last,  the  long- 
looked-for,  long-wished-for  object  of  all 
my  happiness,  and,  though  I  well  knew 
that  a  junior  counsel  has  about  as  much 
to  do  in  the  conducting  of  a  case  as  a 
rusty  handspike  has  iu  a  naval  engage* 
ment,  yet  I  suffered  not  such  thoughts 
to  mar  the  current  of  my  happiness. 
There  was  my  name  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  mighty  leaders  on  the  circuit, 
and,  though  they  each  pocketed  a  hun« 
dred,  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  re- 
ceived their  briefs  with  one  half'  the 
satisfaction.  My  joy  at  length  a  little 
subduded,  I  opened  the  roll  of  paper, 
and  began  carefully  to  peruse  about 
fifly  pages  of  narrative  regarding  a 
water-course  that  once  had  tum^  a 
mill  ;  but,  for  some  reasons,  doubtless, 
known  to  itself  or  its  friends,  woidd  do 
so  no  longer,  and  thus  set  two  respect* 
able  neighbours  at  logsrerheads,  and 
involved  them  in  a  record  that  had  been 
now  heard  three  several  times. 

**  Quite  forgetting  the  subordinate 
part  I  was  destined  to  fill,  I  opened 
the  case  in  a  most  flowery  oration,  in 
which  I  descanted  upon  the  benefits 
accruing  to  mankind  from  water  com- 
munication since  the  days  of  Noah  ; 
remarked  upon  the  antiquity  of  mills, 
and  especially  of  millers,  and  consumed 
half  an  hour  in  a  preamble  of  generali- 
ties that  I  hoped  would  make  a  very 
considerable  imprcs<>ion  upon  the  court. 
Just  at  the  critical  moment  when  I  was 
about  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
the  case,  three  or  four  of  the  great  un- 
brtefed  came  rattling  into  my  room,  and 
broke  in  upon  the  oration. 

"  '  I  say.  Power,  said  one,  '  come 
and  have  an  hour's  skating  on  the 
canal  ;  the  courts  are  filled,  and  we 
shan't  be  missed.* 

** '  Skate,  my  dear  friend,'  said  I,  in 
ft  meet  doloroos  lone, '  out  oC  thA 
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tion  ;  see  I  am  chained  to  a  devilish 
knotty  case  with  Kinshella  and  Mills.' 

**  <  Confound  your  humbugging/  said 
another  ;  '  that  may  do  very  well  in 
Dublin  for  the  attorneys,  but  not  with 
us.* 

"  *  I  don't  well  understand  you,'  I 
replied  ;  '  there  is  the  brief  ;  Henesy 
expects  me  to  report  upon  it  this 
evening,  and  I  am  so  hurried. 

**  Here  a  very  chorus  of  laughing 
broke  forth,  in  which,  after  several  vain 
efforts  to  resist,  I  was  forced  to  join, 
and  kept  it  up  with  the  others." 

**  When  our  mirth  was  over,  my 
friends  scrutinized  the  red-tape-tied 
packet,  and  pronounced  it  a  real  brief, 
with  a  degree  of  surprise  that  certainly 
augured  little  for  their  familiarity  with 
such  objects  of  natural  history. 

"  When  they  hud  left  the  room,  I 
leisurely  examined  the  all-important 
document,  spreading  it  out  before  me 
upon  the  table,  and  surveying  it  as  a 
newly  anointed  sovereign  might  be  sup- 
posed to  contemplate  a  map  of  his  do- 
minions. 

***  At  liist,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  at  last, 
and  here  is  the  footstep  to  the  wool- 
sack.' For  more  than  an  hour  I  sat 
motionless,  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  out- 
spread paper,  lost  in  a  very  maze  of 
reverie.  The  ambition  which  disap- 
pointments had  crushed  and  delay  had 
chilled,  came  all  suddenly  back,  and  all 
my  day-dreams  of  legal  success,  my 
cherished  aspirations  of  silk  gowns,  and 
patents  of  precedence,  rushed  once 
more  upon  me,  and  I  resolved  to  do  or 
die.  Alas !  a  very  little  reflection 
showed  me  that  the  latter  was  perfectly 
practicable  ;  but,  as  a  junior  counsel, 
five  minutes  of  very  common-place  reci- 
tation was  all  my  province,  and  that 
with  the  main  business  of  the  day  I  had 
about  as  much  to  do  as  the  call-boy  of 
a  play-house  has  with  the  success  of  a 
tragedy. 

** '  My  lord,  this  is  an  action  brought 
by  Timothy  Higgins,'  &c.,  and  down 
I  go,  no  more  to  be  remembered  and 
thought  of  than  if  I  had  never  existed. 
How  different  it  would  be  were  I  the 
leader  !  Zounds  I  how  I  would  worry 
the  witnesses,  browbeat  the  evidence, 
cajole  the  jury,  and  soften  the  judges  ! 
If  the  Lord  were  just,  in  his  mercy,  to 
remove  old  Mills  and  Kinshella,  be- 
fore Tuesday,  who  knows  but  my  for- 
tune might  be  made  ?  This  supposi- 
tion once  started,  set  me  speculating 
upon  all  the  possible  c\iaaceft\.Via.tm\^Vx. 


cut  off  two  king's  counsel  in  three  days, 
and  left  me  fairly  convinced  that  my 
own  elevation  was  certain  were  they 
only  removed  from  my  path. 

'*  For  two  whole  days  the  thought 
never  left  my  mind  ;  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day  I  sat  moodily 
over  my  pint  of  port,  in  the  Clonbrock 
Arms,  with  my  friend,  Timothy  Casey, 
captain  in  the  North  Cork  militia,  for 
my  companion. 

**  •  Fred,'  said  Tim,  « take  off  your 
wine,  man.  When  does  this  con- 
founded trial  come  on  ?' 

•*  *  To-morrow/  said  I,  with  a  deep 
groan. 

•*  *  Well,  well,  and  if  it  does,  what 
matter,'  he  said ;  *  you'll  do  well  enough, 
never  be  afraid.* 

"'Alas!'  said  I,  *you  don't  under- 
stand the  cause  of  my  depression.'  I 
here  eutered  upon  an  account  of  my 
sorrows,  which  lasted  for  above  an  hour, 
and  only  concluded  just  as  a  tremen- 
dous noise  in  the  street  without  an- 
nounced an  arrival.  For  several  mi- 
nutes, such  was  the  excitement  in  the 
house — such  running  hither  and  thi- 
ther— such  confusion  and  such  hubbub, 
that  we  could  not  make  out  who  had 
arrived. 

"  At  last  a  door  opened  quite  near 
us,  and  we  saw  the  waiter  assisting  a 
very  portly  looking  gentleman  off  with 
his  great  coat,  assuring  him  the  while 
that  if  he  would  only  walk  into  the 
coffee  -  room  for  ten  minutes,  the 
fire  in  his  apartment  should  be  got 
ready.  The  stranger  accordingly  en- 
tered, and  seated  himself  at  the  fire- 
place, having  never  noticed  that  Casey 
and  myself — the  only  persons  there — 
were  in  the  room. 

"  I  say,  Phil,  who  is  he  ?"  inquired 
Casey  of  the  waiter. 

**  *  Counsellor  Mills,  captain/  said  the 
waiter,  and  left  the  room. 

••  *  That's  your  friend/  said  Casey. 

"  *  I  see/  said  I  :  '  and  I  wish,  with 
all  my  heart,  he  was  at  home  with  his 
pretty  wife,  in  Leeson-street/ 

**  'Is  she  good-looking  ?*  inquired 
Tim. 

'*  *  Devil  a  better/  said  I,  '  and  he's 
as  jealous  as  Old  Nick/ 

'*  Hem/  said  Tim,  *  mind  your  cue, 
and  ril  give  him  a  start/  Here  be 
suddenly  changed  his  whispering  tone 
for  a  louder  key,  and  resumed — *  I 
say,  Power,  it  will  make  some  work 
for  you  lawyers.  But  who  can  she  be  ? 
>Xi^i  vVi^  Q^^tion/    Here  he  look  a 
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much-crumpled  letter  from  his  pocket, 
and  pretenaed  to  read — *  A  great  seu- 
sation  was  created  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Merrion-square  yesterday,  by 
the  sudden  disappearance  from  her 
house  of   the    handsome   Mrs.  / 

Confound  it»  what*8  the  name — what  a 
hand  he  writes  ?  Hill  or  Miles,  or 
something  like  that — *  the  lady  of  an 
eminent  barrister,  now  on  circuit.  The 
gay  Lothario  is.  they  say,  the  Hon. 
George——.'  I  was  so  thunderstruck 
at  the  rashness  of  the  stroke,  I  could 
say  nothing  ;  while  the  old  gentleman 
started  as  if  he  had  sat  down  on  a  pin. 
Casey,  meanwhile,  went  on — '  Hell  and 
fury,'  said  the  king's  counsel,  rushing 
over,  *  what  is  it  you're  saving  ?'  *  You 
appear  warm,  old  gentleman,'  said 
Casey,  putting  up  the  letter,  and  rising 
from  the  table. 

**  *  Show  me  that  letter — show  me 
that  infernal  letter,  sir,  this  instant  V 

*'  *  Siiow  you  my  letter,'  said  Casey  ; 
'  cool  that,  any  how  ;  you  arc  certainly 
a  good  one.' 

** '  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ?  answer 
me  that,*  said  the  lawyer,  bursting  with 
passion. 

"  *  Not  at  present,*  said  Tim  quietly ; 
'  but  I  hope  to  do  so  in  the  morning, 
in  explanation  of  your  language  and 
conduct.'  A  tremendous  ringing  of  the 
bell  here  summoned  the  waiter  to  the 
room. 

«  «  Who  is  that  — ^  V  inquired  the 
lawyer.  The  epithet  he  judged  it  safe 
to  leave  unsaid,  as  he  pointed  to 
Casey. 

**  *  Captain  Casey,  sir ;  the  com- 
manding officer  here.* 

"  •  Just  so,'  said  Casey,  •  and  very 
much  at  your  service,  any  hour  after 
five  in  the  morning.' 

"  *  Then  you  refuse,  sir,  to  explain 
the  paragraph  I  have  just  heard  you 
read.* 

"  *  Well  done,  old  gentleman ;  so  you 
have  been  listeninfif  to  a  private  con- 
versation I  held  with  my  friend  here. 
In  that  case  we  had  better  retire  to  our 
room  ;'  so  saying  he  ordered  the  waiter 
to  send  a  fresh  bottle  and  glasses  to 
No.  14,  and,  taking  my  arm,  very  po- 
litely wished  Mr.  Mills  a  good  night, 
and  lefl  the  coffee-room. 

'*  Before  we  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs  the  bouse  was  once  more  in 
commotion.  The  new  arrival  had  or- 
dered out  fresh  horses,  and  was  hurry- 
ing every  one.  in  his  impatience  to  get 
away.  In  ten  minutes  the  chaise  rolled 
Vol.  XV. 


off  from  the  door  ;  and  Casey,  putting 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  wishecl 
him  a  pleasant  journey  ;  while  turning 
to  me  he  said — 

**  *  There's  one  of  them  out  of  the  way 
for  you,  if  we  are  even  obliged  to  fight 
the  other.' 

"  The  port  was  soon  despatched,  and 
with  it  went  all  the  scruples  of  con- 
science I  had  at  first  felt  for  the  cruel 
ruse  we  had  just  practised.  Scarcely 
was  the  other  bottle  called  for  when  we 
heard  the  landlord  shouting  out,  in  a 
stentorian  voice — 

"  *  Two  horses  for  Goron-bridge,  to 
meet  Counsellor  Kinshella.' 

<**  That's  the  other  fellow,*  said 
Casey. 

"  •  It  is,'  said  I. 

*'  *  Then  we  must  be  stirring,'  said 
he.  '  Waiter,  a  chaise  and  pair  in  five 
minutes — d'ye  hear  ?  Power,  my  boy, 
I  don't  want  you  ;  stay  here,  and  study 
your  brief.  It's  little  trouble  Coun- 
sellor Kinshella  will  give  you  in  the 
morning.* 

**  All  he  would  tell  me  of  his  plana 
was,  that  he  didn't  mean  any  serious 
bodily  harm  to  the  counsellor,  but  that 
certainly  he  was  not  likely  to  be  heard 
of  for  twenty-four  hours. 

*'  *  Meanwhile,  Power,  go  in  and  win, 
my  boy/  said  he  ;  *  such  another  walk 
over  may  never  occur.* 

"  I  must  not  make  my  story  loneer. 
The  next  morning  the  great  record  of 
Monaghan  v.  M'Shane  was  called  on, 
and,  as  the  senior  counsel  were  not 
present,  the  attorney  wished  a  post- 
ponement. I,  however,  was  firm  ;  told 
the  court  I  was  quite  prepared,  and, 
with  such  an  air  of  assurance,  that  I 
actually  puzzled  the  attorney.  The 
case  was  accordingly  opened  by  me,  in 
a  very  brilliant  speech,  and  the  wit- 
nesses called  ;  but,  such  vras  my  un* 
lucky  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter, 
that  I  actually  broke  down  the  testi- 
mony of  our  own,  and  fought  like  a 
Trojan  for  the  credit  and  character  of 
the  perjurers  against  us  !  The  judge 
rubbed  his  eyes — the  jury  looked 
amazed — and  the  whole  bar  laughed 
outright  However,  on  I  went,  blun- 
dering, floundering,  and  foundering  at 
every  step,  and,  at  half-past  four,  amid 
the  greatest  and  most  uproarious  mirth 
of  the  whole  court,  heard  the  jury 
deliver  a  verdict  against  us,  just  as  old 
Kinshella  rushed  into  the  court,  covered 
with  mud  and  spattered  with  cU5(. 
He  h%d  beeii  %t.TX  \w  XwwkVj  \ss^«^  v* 
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make  a  will  for  Mr.  Daly,  of  DalyV 
mount,  who  was  Biipposed  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death,  but  who,  on  his  arrival, 
threatened  to  shoot  him  for  causing  an 
alarm  to  his  family  by  such  an  impu- 
tation. 

**  The  rest  is  soon  told.  They  moved 
for  a  new  trial,  and  I  moved  out  of  the 
profession.  I  cut  the  bar,  for  it  cut 
me  i  I  joined  the  gallant  14th,  as  a 
▼olunteer,  and  here  I  am  without  a 
single  regret,  I  mutt  confess,  that  I 
didn't  succeed  in  tho  great  record  of 
Munaghan  v.  M'Shane.*' 

Once  more  the  claret  went  briskly 
round,  and,  while  we  canvassed  Powers 
•tory,  many  an  anecdote  of  military 
life  was  told,  which  every  instant  ex- 
tended the  charm  uf  that  career  I  longed 
for. 

•*  Another  cooper,  Majo^^said  Power. 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  rosy 
little  officer,  as  he  touched  the  bell 
behind  him  ;  **  and  now  let's  have  a 
•ong.' 

••  Yes,  Power."  said  three  or  four  to- 
gether, **  let  OS  have  *  the  Irish  Dra- 
goon,' if  it's  only  to  convert  your  friend, 
O'Malley,  there." 

**  H(*re  goes,  then,"  said  Dick,  taking 
off  a  bumper  as  he  began  the  following 
chant  to  the  air  of  **  Love  is  the  soul 
of  a  gay  Irishman  :** — 

**TH|  llltB  BMAaOOIf.'* 

'*  oil,  love  it  th«  soul  of  an  Irish  Drtcoon, 
la  battl«,  in  blfoaar,  or  in  saloon— 
Tk^ai  the  tip  of  hia  spur  to  kit  brifht  saher. 
tMcho. 


With  hit  Mldi^rly  ffult  wi  hit  hMH««  to  hlffh. 
Hit  |r»r  laugbinff  look,  aoA  hit  lifht  t|wa|[ii| 

Ho  froMPnt  at  his  rival,  he  offlee  his  w#nrh. 
He  sprinfri  in  his  saddle,  and  ehau^  the  Frenrh, 
With  his  Jingling  spur  and  his  bright  sabor. 
tasche. 

**  His  spirits  are  high,  and  ho  little  knowa  rari^ 

Whetlior  sipping  his  claret  or  rharging  a  sqnar% 

With  his  Jingling  spur  and  his  bright  saber* 

tasrhe 
As  ready  tn  sing  or  to  sklnoish  he's  fbiind. 
To  take  off  his  tviae,  or  to  take  op  hii*  ground  t 
When  the  bogle  may  call  him,  how  tittle  he  feart 
To  charge  forth  in  column,  and  l>«al  the  Mooa, 

teers. 

With  his  jingling  spur  and  hit  bright  tabtiw 
tasclie. 

o  When  the  btttlt  It  over,  he  gatty  rtdet  back. 
To  rheer  every  sonl  in  the  night  tiivoaae. 
With  his  Jingling  spur  and  hit  bright  ttbttw 

tasrhe 
Oh,  there  yon  may  tee  him  in  fall  glory  trown'd 
At  he  sits  mid  his  friends  on  the  hardlj.woa 

ground, 
And  hi>Mr  with  what  feeling  the  toast  he  will 

give. 
As  he  drinks  to  the  land  where  til  Irlsbmen  IWt. 
With  hit  Jingling  tpor  and  hU  bright  taber. 

tasclie.*' 

It  was  late  when  we  broke  up  ;  but 
among  all  the  recollections  of  that 
pleasant  evening,  none  clung  to  me  so 
torcibly,  none  suuk  so  deeply  in  my 
heart,  as  the  gay  and  carelest  tone  of 
Power's  manly  voice  ;  and  as  I  fell 
asleep  towards  morning,  the  words  of 
the  Irish  Dragoon  were  6oating  through 
my  mind,  and  followed  me  in  my 
dreams. 


CHAPTER   XVI.-— THB  yiCK-PROVOST. 


I  HAD  now  been  for  some  weeks  a  re 
aident  within  the  walls  of  the  University, 
and  had  yet  never  presented  my  letter 
of  introduction  to  Dr.  Barret.  Some- 
how, my  thoughts  and  occupations  had 
left  me  little  leisure  to  reflect  upon  my 
college  course,  and  I  had  not  felt  the  ne- 
cessity suggested  by  my  fiiemi  Sir 
Harry  of  having  a  supporter  in  the  very 
learned  and  gifted  individual  to  whom 
I  was  accredited.  How  lon^  I  might 
have  continued  in  this  state  of  indif- 
ference, it  is  hard  to  say,  when  chance 
broughtabout  my  acquaintance  with  the 
Doctor. 

Were  I  not  inditing  a  true  history  in 
this  narrative  of  my  life,  to  the  events 
«nd  chtiractei^  o(  vcbkVi  «q  m^iv^  ate 
ii  viag  witne«av«  I  a\ioa\d  oaitoXioX^  ^t%x 


to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  description 
of  this  very  remarkable  man,  so  liable 
would  any  sketch,  however  faint  and 
imperfect,  be,  to  the  accusation  of  cari- 
cature, when  all  was  so  singular  and  so 
eccentric. 

Dr.  Barret  was,  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
about  sixty  yearsof  age, scarcely  Ave  feet 
in  heijfht,  and  even  that  diminutive  sta- 
ture lessened  by  a  stoop.  His  face  was 
thin,  pointed,  and  russet  coloured  ;  his 
nose  so  aqu'line  as  nearly  to  meet  his 
projectinj;  chin,  and  his  small  grey 
eycB,  red  and  bleary,  peered  beneath  Ins 
well  worn  cap,  with  a  glance  of  mingled 
fear  and  su^picioo.  His  dress  was  a 
suit  of  the  rustiest  black,  threadbare, 
and  patched  in  several  places,  while  a 
Vi^t  ^\\vt%^  WwQ  leather  slippers,  far 
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too  1)isr  for  his  feet,  impartinfr  a  sliHing^ 
motion  to  hU  walk,  that  adiJed  an  air  of 
indescribable  meanness  to  his  apf)ear- 
ance  ;  a  gown  that  had  been  worn  for 
twenty  years,  browned  and  coated  with 
the  learned  dust  of  the  Fog^/ covered 
his  rusty  habiliments,  and  completed  the 
equipments  of  a  Hifure  that  it  was  some- 
what difficult  for  the  youii^  student  to 
recognise  as  the  Vice-Pn»vost  of  the 
University.  Such  was  htt  in  externals. 
Within,  a  greater  or  more  profound 
scholar  never  graced  the  walls  <»f  the 
eolle^e  ;  a  distin;^uished  Grecian,  learn* 
ed  in  all  the  refinements  of  a  hundred 
dialects  ;  a  deep  Orientialist,  cunning 
in  all  the  varieties  of  Eastern  languages^ 
and  able  to  reason  with  a  Mufinshee,  or 
chat  with  a  Persian  ambassador.  With 
a  mind  that  never  ceased  acquiring,  he 
possessed  a  memory  ridiculous  for  its  re- 
tentiveness  even  of  triBes ;  no  character 
in  history,  no  event  in  chronology,  was 
unknown  to  him,  and  he  was  rfferred 
to  by  his  contemporaries  for  information 
in  doubtful  and  disputed  cases,  as  uipd 
consult  a  lexicon  or  a  dictionary.  With 
an  intellect  thus  stored  with  deep  and 
far-sought  knowledge,  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  he  was  a  child.  Without  the 
walls  of  the  college,  for  above  forty 
years,  he  had  not  ventured  half  as  miny 
times,  and  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  busy  active  world  that  fussed  and 
fumed  so  near  him;  his  farthest  excur- 
sion was  to  the  Bank  of  lieland,  to 
which  he  made  occasional  visits  to  fund 
the  ample  income  of  his  otKce,  and  add 
to  the  wealth  which  already  had  acqui* 
red  for  htm  the  well  merited  repute  of 
beiii}?  the  richest  man  in  college. 

His  little  intercourse  with  the  world 
bad  left  him,  in  all  his  habits  and  man- 
ners, in  every  respect  exactly  as  when 
he  entered  college,  fifty  years  befc»re  ; 
and,  as  he  had  Hterally  risen  from  the 
ranks  in  the  University,  all  the  fiecu- 
liarities  of  voice,  accent,  and  pronun- 
ciation which  distinguished  him  as  a 
youth,  adhered  to  him  in  old  atre.  This 
was  singular  enousfh,  and  formed  a 
very  ludicrous  contrast  with  the  learned 
and  deep  read  tone  of  his  conversa- 
tion. But  another  peculiarity  still  more 
striking  belonged  to  him.  When  he  be- 
came a  fellow,  he  was  obliged  by  the 
rules  of  the  college,  to  take  holy  orders, 
as  a  iine  qua  nan  to  his  holding  his  fel- 
lowship ;  this  he  did,  as  he  would  have 
assumed  a  red  hood  or  blue  one,  at 
bachelor  of  laws,  or  doctor  of  roedi* 
eine,  and  thoogbl  no  more  of  it ;  but. 


frequently,  in  his  moments  of  passionate 
exciiement,the  venerable  character  with 
which  he  was  invested,  was  quite  for- 
gotten, and  he  would  utter  some  suddea 
and  terrific  oath,  more  productive  of 
mirth  to  his  auditors  than  was  seemly* 
and  for  which,  once  spoken,  the  poor 
Doctor  filt  the  greatest  shame  and  coa« 
trition.  These  oaths  were  no  less  sin- 
gular than  forcible,  and  many  a  trick 
was  practised,  and  many  a  plan  devised, 
that  the  learned  Vice- Provost  might 
be  entrapped  into  his  favorite  exclama« 
tion  of  **  May  the  devil  admire  me," 
which  no  place,  no  presence  could 
restrain. 

My  servant,  Mickey,  who  had  not 
been  long  in  making  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  oritrinals  about  him,  was 
the  cause  of  my  firi^t  meeting  the  Doo-  , 
tor,  befiire  whom  I  received  a  summons 
to  appear,  on  the  very  serious  charge 
of  treating  with  disrespect  the  heads  of 
the  college. 

The  circumstances  were  simply  these 
—  Mike  had,  among  the  other  gossip 
of  the  place,  heard  frequent  tales  of  the 
immense  wealth  and  great  parsimony 
of  the  Doctor;  of  his  anxiety  to  amass 
money  on  all  occasions,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  even  the  smallest  trifle  was 
added  to  his  gains.  He  accordingly 
resolved  to  amuse  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  this  trait,  and  proceeded  thus ; 
— boring  a  hole  in  a  half|>enny,  he  at* 
taclved  a  long  string  to  it,  and,  having 
dropped  it  on  the-  Doctor's  step,  sla« 
tioned  himself  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  court,  concealed  from  view  by  the 
angle  of  the  common's  wall.  He  waited 
patiently  for  the  chapel  bell,  at  the  first 
toll  of  which,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Doctor  issued  forth.  Scarcely  was  hit 
foot  upon  the  step,  when  he  saw  the 
piece  of  money,  and  as  quickly  stooped 
to  seize  it ;  but  just  as  his  finger  had 
nearly  touched  it,  it  evaded  his  grasps 
and  slowly  retreated.  He  tried  again, 
but  with  the  like  success.  At  last, 
thinking  he  miscalculated  the  distance, 
he  knelt  leisurely  down,  and  put  forth 
his  band ;  but  lo !  it  again  escaped  him ; 
on  which,  slowly  rising  from  his  pos- 
ture, he  shambled  on  towards  the  chft- 
pel,  where,  meeting  the  senior  lecturer 
at  the  door,  he  cried  out,  **  H —  to  my 
soul,  Wall,  but  I  saw  the  halfpenuy 
walk  away."    ' 

For  the  sake  of  the  gn^te  character 
whom  he  addressed,  I  need  not  recount 
how  such  a  speech  was  received  ;  suf- 

fiet  it  to  t^^  A^^  WSlA^^^AM^^AKCw 
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bj  a  college  porter,  who  reported  him 
as  my  servant. 

I  was  in  the  very  act  of  relating  the 
anecdote  to  a  large  party  at  breakfast  in 
my  rooms,  when  a  summons  arrived,  re- 
quiring my  immediate  attendance  at  the 
Board,  then  sitting  in  solemn  conclave 
at  the  Examination* hall. 

I  accordingly  assumed  my  academic 
costume  as  speedily  as  possible,  and, 
escorted  b^  that  most  august  function- 
ary, Mr.  M'Alister,  presented  myself 
before  the  seniors. 

The  members  of  the  Board,  with  the 
Provost  at  their  head,  were  seated  at  a 
long  oak  table,  covered  with  books, 
papers,  &c.,  and  from  the  silence  they 
maintained,  as  I  walked  up  the  hall,  I 
augured  that  a  very  solemn  scene  was 
before  me. 

*r  "Mr.  O'Malley,"  said  the  Dean, 
reading  my  name  from  a  paper  be  held 
in  his  hand,  "you  have  been  summoned 
here  at  the  desire  of  the  ^Vice-Provost, 
whose  questions  you  will  reply  to.*' 

I  bowed  ;  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes 
followed,  when,  at  length,  the  learned 
Doctor,  hitching  up  his  nether  garments 
with  both  hands,  put  his  old  and  bleary 
eyes  close  to  my  face,  while  he  croaked 
out  with  an  accent  that  no  hackney 
coachman  could  have  exceeded  in  its 
Tulganty, 

'*  £h,  0*Malley  ;  you're  quartw,  I 
believe ;  an't  you  ?* 

*'  I  believe  not  I  think  I  am  the 
only  person  of  that  name  now  on  the 
books." 

"  That's  thrue ;  but  there  was  three 
O'Malleys  before  you.  Godfrey 
O'Malley,  that  constered  calve  Neroni 
to  Nero  the  Calvinist — ha!  ha!  ha! 
ha ! — was  cautioned  in  1788.** 
My  uncle,  I  believe,  sir." 
More  than  likely,  from  what  I  hear 
of  you — ex  uno,  &c.  I  sec  your  name 
every  day  on  the  punishment  roll. 
Late  hours,  never  at  chapel,  seldom  at 
morning  lecture.  Here  ye  are,  six- 
teen shillings,  wearing  a  red  coat" 

**  Never  knew  any  harm  in  that. 
Doctor." 

•*  Ay,  but  d  ye  see  me  now  ;  *  grave 
raiment,'  says  the  statute.  And  then, 
ye  keep  numerous  beasts  of  prey,  dan- 
gerous in  their  habits,  and  unseemly  to 
behold." 

*'  A  bull  terrier,  sir,  and  two  game- 
cocks, are,  I  assure  you,  the  only 
animals  in  my  household.** 

"  Well,  ril  fine  you  fox  \i." 

"  JUboUeve,  Doclot,**  swA  v\\e  \><iWi» 


<( 
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interrupting,  in  an  ander  tone,  *'that 
you  cannot  impose  a  penalty  in  this 
matter." 

•*  Ay,  but  I  can.  <  Singing  birds,' 
says  the  statute,  are  forbidden  within 
the  walls." 

**  And  then,  ye  dazzled  my  eyes  at 
commons,  with  a  bit  of  looking-glass, 
on  Friday.  I  saw  you.  May  the  devil 
—  ahem — as  I  was  saying.  That's 
casting  refledioru  on  the  heads  of  the 
college;  and  your  servant  it  wvaMichaelit 
Liber,  Mickey  Free — may  the  flames  of 
— ahem — an  insolent  varlet,  called  me 
a  sweep." 

"  You,  Doctor,  impossible  I"  sud  I, 
with  pretended  horror. 

•*  Ay,  but  d'ye  see  me  now ;  it's  thrue ; 
for  I  looked  about  me  at  the  time,  and 
there  wasn't  another  sweep  in  the  place 
but  myself.  Hell  to — I  mean — God 
forgive  me  for  swearing  ;  but  1*11  fine 
you  a  pound  for  this." 

As  1  saW  the  Doctor  was  getting  on 
at  such  a  pace,  I  resolved,  notwith- 
standing the  august  presence  of  the 
board,  to  try  the  efficacy  of  Sir  Harry's 
letter  of  introduction,  which  I  bad 
taken  in  my  pocket,  in  the  event  of  iu 
being  wanted. 

•<  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  if  the  time 
be  an  unsuitable  one ;  but  may  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  letter 
to  you." 

'*  Ha  I  I  know  the  hand  ;  Boyle's. 
Boyle  secufidus.  Hem,  ha,  ay.  *  My 
young  friend  ;  and  assist  him  by  your 
advice.'  To  be  sure!  Oh!  of  course. 
£h;  tell  me  young  man,  did  Boyle 
say  nothing  to  you  about  the  copy  of 
Erasmus,  bound  in  vellum,  that  I  sold 
him  in  Trinity  term,  1782.* 

**  1  rather  think  not,  sir,"  said  I, 
doubtfully. 

**  Well,  then,  he  might  He  owes 
me  two-and-four  pence  of  the  balance." 

'*  Oh  I  I  beg  pardon,  sir  ;  I  now  re- 
member he  desired  me  to  repay  you 
that  sum  ;  but  he  had  just  seaJed  the 
letter  when  he  recollected  it." 

"  Better  late  than  never,'*  said  the 
Doctor,  smiling  graciously.  **  Where's 
the  money  ?  Ay  i  half-a-crown.  I 
haven't  twopence ;  never  mind.  Go 
away,  young  man  ;  the  case  is  dis- 
missed. Vehenienter  miror  gnare  hue 
venisU.  You're  more  fit  for  uny  thing 
than  a  college  life.  Keep  good  hours ; 
mind  the  terms,  and  dismiss  Michaelis 
Liber,  Ha,  lia,  ha !  May  the  devil — 
hem,  that  is,  do — "  so  saying,  the  lit- 
>\^\^<(^o.^\%WQid  pushed  me  from  the 
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hal],  his  mind  evidently  relieved  of  all 
the  griefs  from  which  he  had  been  suf- 
fering, by  the  recovery  of  his  long  lost 
two-and-fourpence. 

Such  was  my  first  and  last  interview 


with  the  Vice-Provost,  and  it  made  an 
impression  upon  me  that  all  the  inter- 
vening years  have  neither  dimmed  nor 
erased. " 


CHAPTER   XTII. — TRINITY    COLLEGE — A   LECTURE. 


I  HAD  not  been  many  weeks  a  resident 
of  Old  Trinity,  ere  the  flattering  repu- 
tation my  chum,  Mr.  Francis  Web- 
ber, had  acquired,  extended  also  to 
myself;  and  by  universal  consent,  we 
were  acknowledged  the  most  riotous, 
ill-conducted,  and  disorderly  men  on 
the  books  of  the  University.  Were 
the  lamps  of  the  squares  extinguished, 
and  the  College  left  in  total  darkness, 
we  were  summoned  before  the  Dean  ; 
was  the  Vice- Provost  serenaded  with  a 
chorus  of  trombones  and  French  horns, 
to  our  taste  in  music  was  the  attention 
ascribed  ;  did  a  sudden  alarm  of  fire  dis- 
turb the  congregation  at  morning  chapel, 
Messrs.  Webber  and  0*Malley  were 
brought  before  the  board  ;  and  I  must 
do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  the 
most  trifling  circumstantial  evidence 
was  ever  sufficient  to  bring  a  convic- 
tion. Reading  men  avoided  the  build- 
ing where  we  resided  as  they  would 
have  done  the  plague.  Our  doors,  like' 
those  of  a  certain  classic  precinct  com- 
memorated by  a  Latin  writer,  lay  open 
night  and  day  ;  while  moustached 
dragoons,  knowingly  dressed  four-in 
hand  men,  fox-hunters  in  pink,  issuing 
forth  to  the  Dubber,or  returning  splash- 
ed from  a  run  with  the  Kildare  hounds, 
were  everlastingly  seen  passing  and 
repassing.  Within,  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion resembled  rather  the  mess-room 
of  a  regiment  towards  eleven  at  night, 
than  the  chambers  of  a  College  stu- 
dent ;  while  with  the  double  object 
of  affecting  to  be  in  ill-health,  and  to 
avoid  the  reflections  that  day-light  oc- 
casionally inspires,  the  shutters  were 
never  opened,  but  lamps  and  candles 
kept  always  burning.  Such  was  No,  2, 
Old  Square,  in  the  goodly  days  I  write 
of.  All  the  terrors  of  fines  and  punish- 
ments fell  scatheless  on  the  head  of  my 
worthy  chum;  in  fact,  like  a  well- 
known  political  character,  whose  plea- 
sure and  amusement  it  has  been  for 
some  years  past  to  walk  through  acts 
of  parliament,  and  deride  the  powers 
of  the  law,  so  did  Mr.  Webber  tread 
his  way,  serpcnting  through  the  statute 


book,  ever  grazing,  but  rarely  trespass- 
ing  upon  some  forbidden  ground, 
which  might  involve  the  great  punish- 
ment of  expulsion.  So  expert,  too, 
had  he  become  in  his  special  pleadings, 
so  dexterous  in  the  law  of  the  Univer- 
sity, that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  bring 
crime  home  ,to  him  ;  and  even  when 
this  was  done,  his  pleas  in  mitigation 
rarely  failed  of  success. 

There  was  a  sweetness  of  demeanour, 
a  mild,  subdued  tone  about  him,  that 
constantly  puzzled  the  worthy  heads  of 
the  College,  how  the  accusations  ever 
brought  against  him  could  be  founded 
on  truth  ;  that  the  pale,  delicate-look- 
ing student,  whose  harsh,  hacking 
cough  terrified  the  hearers,  could  be 
the  boisterous  performer  on  a  key 
bugle,  or  the  terrific  assailant  of  watch- 
men, was  something  too  absurd  for 
belief;  and  when  Mr.  Webber,  with 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  in  his 
most  dulcet  accents,  assured  them  that 
the  hours  he  was  not  engaged  in  read- 
ing for  the  medal,  were  passed  in  the 
soothing  society  of  a  few  select  and 
intimate  friends  of  literary  tastes  and 
refined  minds,  who,  knowing  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  health — here  he  would 
cough — were  kind  enough  to  sit  with 
him  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  evening ; 
the  delusion  was  perfect,  and  the  story 
of  the  Dean's  riotous  habits  having  got 
abroad,  the  charge  was  usually  sup- 
pressed. 

Like  most  idle  men,  Webber  never 
had  a  moment  to  spare.  There  was 
nothing  he  did  not  do,  except  read. 
Training  a  hack  for  a  race  in  the  Phca- 
nix — arranging  a  rowing  match — get- 
ting up  a  mock  duel  between  two  white 
feather  acquaintances — were  his  almost 
daily  avocations  ;  besides  that,  he  was 
at  the  -head  of  many  organized  soci- 
eties, instituted  for  various  benevolent 
purposes.  One  was  called  **  The  As- 
sociation for  discountenancing  Watch- 
men." another, "The  Board  of  Works," 
wliuse  object  was  principally  the 
embrllishment  of  the  University,  in 
which,  to  do  tVx^m  Y^i^\lvi^^>iws\\\?J^^>»'K 
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were  unceasing^,  and  what  with    the 
aaiiatance  of  «ome  black  paint,  a  ladder, 
and  a  few  pounds  of  gunpowder,  they 
certainly  contrived  to  eHect  many  im- 
portant changes.     Upon   an  examina- 
tion  morning,  some  hundred  luckless 
'*jibs**  might   be  seen    perambulating 
the  courts,  in  the  vain  eflTurt  to  discover 
their  tutors'chamber^the  names  having 
undergone  an  alteration   that  left  all 
traces  of  their  original  proprietors  unat- 
tainable. Doctor  Praiiciit  Mooncy  hav- 
ing become  Doctor  Full  Moon — Uoctor 
Hare   being,   by   the   change   of  two 
letters.  Doctor  Ape — Romney  Robin- 
ion,  Romulus  and  Remus  &c.    While, 
upon  occasions  like  the^^e.  there  could 
be  but  little  doubt  of  Master  Frank*s 
•  Intentions,  upon  many  others,  so  subtle 
were  his  inventions,  so  well-contrived 
his  plots,  it  became  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  say  whether  the 
mishap  which  befel  some  luckless  ac- 
quaintance were  the  result  of  dc>iun  or 
mere  accident ;  and  not  unfrequently 
well-disposed   individuals  were   found 
condoling  with  ••  poor  Frank,"  upon  his 
ignorance    of   some   College    rule   or 
etiquette,  his  breach  of  which  had  been 
lon^  and  deliberately  planned.    Of  this 
latter  description  was  a  circumstance 
which  occurred   about  this  lime,  and 
which   some   who  may  throw  an  eye 
over  these  pages  will  perhaps  remem- 
ber. 

The  Dean  having  heard  (and  indeed 
the  preparations  were  not  intended  to 
secure  secrecy)  that  Webber  had  des- 
tined to  entertain  a  party  of  his  friends 
at  dinner  on  a  certain  day,  seiit  a  most 
peremptory  order  for  hin  appearance  at 
Commons,  his  name  being  erased  from 
the  sick  list,  and  a  prettv  strong  hint 
conveyed  to  him,  that  any  evasion 
upon  his  part  would  be  certainlv  fol- 
lowed by  an  inquiry  into  the  real  rea- 
sons for  hiri  absence.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  That  was  the  very  day  he  had 
destined  for  his  dinner.  To  be  sure 
the  majority  of  his  guests  were  Colletre 
men,  who  would  understand  the  diffi- 
culty at  once  ;  but  still  there  were 
others,  officers  of  the  14th,  with  whom 
he  was  constantly  dining,  and  whom  he 
could  not  so  easily  put  off.  The  aH^air 
was  difficult,  but  still  Webber  was  the 
inan  for  a  difficulty  ;  in  fact,  he  rather 
liked  one.  A  very  brief  consideration, 
accordingly,  sufficed,  and  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  to  his  friends  at  the  Royal 
Barracks,  thus — 

-  Dear  Power— I  bave  a\>^VXw  v\axv 


for  Tuesday  than  that  I  had  proposed. 
Lunch  here  at  three — (we'll  call  it 
dinner)— in  the  ball  with  the  great 
guns  :  I  can*t  say  much  for  the  grub, 
but  the  company — glorious  I  After 
that  weMl  start  for  Lucan  in  the  drag — 
take  our  coffee,  strawberries,  &c.  and 
return  to  No.  2,  for  supper,  at  ten. 
Advertise  your  fellows  of  this  change, 
and  believe  me 

**  Most  unchangeably  yours, 

*'  Frank  Webber. 

-Saturday." 

Accordingly,  as  three  o'clock  struck, 
SIX  dashing-looking  light  dragoons 
were  seen  slowly  sauntering  up  the 
middl"  of  the  diuinir-hall,  escorted  by 
Webber,  who,  in  full  academic  cos- 
tume, was  leisurel?  ciceroniog  his 
friends,  and  expatiating  upon  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  very  remarkable  por^ 
traits  which  grace  the  walls. 

The  porters  looked  on  with  some 
surprise  at  the  singular  hour  selected 
for  sight-seeing,  but  what  was  their 
astoni»hment  to  find  tliat  when  the 
party  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
lusitead  of  turning  back  again,  they 
very  composedly  unbuckled  their  belts, 
and  having  disposed  of  their  sabres  in 
a  corner,  took  their  places  at  the  Fel- 
lows* table,  and  sat  down  amid  the 
collective  wisdom  of  Greek  Lecturers 
and  Regius"^  Professors,  as  though  they 
had  been  mere  mortals  like  them- 
selves. 

Scarcely  was  the  long  Latin  grace 
concluded  when  Webber,  leaning  for- 
ward, enjoined  his  friends,  in  a  very 
audible  whisper,  that  if  they  intended 
to  dine,  no  time  was  to  be  l(»st. 

*•  We  have  but  little  ceremony  here, 
gentlemen,  and  all  we  ask  is  a  fair 
start,"  said  he,  as  he  drew  over  the 
soiip,  and  proceeded  to  help  himself. 

The  advice  was  not  thrown  away, 
for  each  man,  with  an  alacrity  a 
campaign  usually  teaches,  made  him- 
self master  of  some  ut.ighbouringdish  ; 
a  very  quick  interchange  of  good  things 
speedily  following  the  appropriation. 
It  wiis  in  vain  that  the  Senior  Lec- 
turer looked  aL'hast — that  the  Profescor 
of  Astronony  frowned  ;  the  w  hole  table, 
indeed,  were  thunderstruck — even  to 
the  poor  Vice- Provost  himself,  who, 
albeit  given  to  the  comforts  of  the 
table,  could  not  lift  a  mor<el  to  bis 
mouth,  but  muttered  between  histeeth— 
**  May  the  devil  admire,  me,  but  they're 
^x^Q^tA?    *\>Ql<^  ^\iX  %^<;^kLQf  surprise 
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over,  the  portert  proceeded  to  inrorm 
them  thttt  except  Fellows  of  the  UnU 
versity  or  Fellow-coiiimonert,  none 
were  admitted  to  the  table.  Webber, 
however,  assured  them,  that  it  was  a 
mi^itake,  there  being  nothiii{^  in  the 
statute  to  exclude  the  14th  Light 
Drairoons,  as  he  was  prepared  to  prove. 
Meanwhile  dinner  proct^eded  ;  Pnwer 
and  his  party  performing  with  great 
sell'-satistaction  upon  the  sirloins  and 
saddles  about  them,  regretting  only 
from  time  to  time  ihat  there  was  a  moat 
unaccountable  absence  of  wine,  and 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  napkins 
wht'never  they  should  dine  there  again. 
Whatever  chagrin  these  unexpected 
guests  caused  among  their  entertainers 
of  the  upper  table,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  hall  the  laughter  was  loud  and 
unceasing,  and  lontf  before  the  hour 
concluded,  the  Fellows  took  their  de- 
parture, leaving  to  Master  Frank 
Webber  the  task  of  doin<r  the  honours 
alone  and  unassisted.  When  summoned 
before  the  board  for  the  offence  on  the 
following  morning,  Webber  excused 
himself  by  throwin:^  the  blame  upon  his 
friends,  with  whom  he  said,  nothing 
short  of  a  personal  quarrel — a  thing  for 
a  reading  man  not  to  be  thought  of— 
could  have  prevented  intruding  in  the 
manner  related.  Nothing  le^s  than  kit 
tact  could  have  saved  him  on  this 
occasion,  and  at  last  he  carried  the  day; 
while,  by  an  act  of  the  board,  the  14ih 
Light  Dragoons  were  pronounced  the 
most  insolent  corps  in  the  service. 

An  adventure  of  his,  however,  got 
wind  about  this  time,  and  served  to 
enligtiten  many  persons  as  to  his  real 
character,  who  had  hitherto  been  most 
lenient  in  their  expressions  about  him. 
Our  worthy  tutor,  with  a  xeal  for  our 
welfare  far  more  praiseworthy  than 
successful,  was  in  the  habit  of  summon- 
ing to  his  chambers,  on  certain  mornings 
of  the  week,  his  various  pupils,  whom 
he  lectured  in  the  books  for  the  ap- 
proaching examinations.  Now,  as  these 
sceances  were  held  at  six  o*clock  in 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  in  a  cold, 
fircless  chamber — the  lecturer  lying 
snug  amid  his  blankets,  while  we  stood 
shivering;  around  the  wall^i — the  ardour 
of  learning  must  indeed  have  proved 
strong  that  prompted  a  regular  attend- 
ance. As  to  Frank,  he  would  have  as 
soon  thought  of  attending  chapel  as  of 
preseiitin;;  himself  on  auch  an  occasion. 
Not  so  with  me.  I  had  not  yet  grown 
hacknied  enough  to  fly  ia  the  face  of 


authority,  and  I  frequently  left  the 
whist  table,  or  broke  off  in  a  son?,  to 
hurry  over  to  the  Doctor's  chanibers«and 
spout  Homer  and  Hesiod.  I  suffered 
on  in  patience,  till  at  last  the  bore 
became  so  insupportable  that  1  told  my 
sorrows  to  my  friend,  who  listened  to 
me  out,  and  promised  me  succour. 

It  so  chanced  that  upon  some  even> 
ing  in  each  week  Dr.  Mooner  wet 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  some  friends 
who  resided  a  short  distance  from  town, 
and  spending  the  night  at  their  house* 
He,  of  course,  did  not  lecture  the 
following  morning — a  paper  placardt 
announcing  no  lecture,  being  affixed  to 
the  door  on  such  occasions.  Frank 
waited  patiently  till  he  perceived  the 
Doctor  affixing  this  announcement  upott 
his  door  one  evening  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  he  left  colle^fe,  than  he  withdrew 
the  paper  and  departed. 

On  the  next  morning  he  rose  earlyi 
and,  concealing  himself  on  the  staircase^ 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  venerabit 
damsel  who  acted  as  servant  to  the 
Doctor.  No  sooner  had  she  opened 
the  door  and  groped  her  way  into  the 
sitting-room,  than  Frank  crept  forward^ 
and,  stealing  gently  into  the  l>ed-rooiiit 
sprung  into  the  bed,  and  wrapped  him* 
self  up  in  the  blankets.  The  great  bell 
boomed  forth  at  six  o'clock,  and  soon 
after  the  sounds  of  feet  were  beard  upon 
the  stairs — one  by  one  they  came 
alons; — and  gradually  the  room  wis 
filled  with  cold  and  shivering  wretches, 
more  than  half  asleep,  and  trying  to 
arouse  themselves  into  an  approach  to 
attention. 

**  Who's  there?* said  Frank, mi miek- 
ing  the  Doctor's  voice,  as  he  yawned 
three  or  four  times  in  succession,  and 
turned  in  the  bed. 

•*  Collisson,  O'Malle^,  Nesbitt,**  Ac, 
said  a  number  of  voices,  anxious  to 
have  all  the  merit  such  a  penance  could 
confer. 

-  Where's  Webber?" 

**  Absent,  sir,"  chorussed  the  whole 
party. 

**  Sorry  for  it,"  said  the  mock  Doctor, 
**  Webber  is  a  man  of  first-rate  capacity, 
and  were  he  only  to  apply,  I  am  not 
certain  to  what  eminence  his  abilitiefl 
might  not  raise  him.  Come,  Collijison-. 
any  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to — are  equal  to — what  are  they  equal 
to  ?"  here  he  yawned  as  though  be 
would  dis^locate  his  jaw. 

"  Any  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles^*'  iaidCoUiaiWiQk 
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in  the  usual  sing-song  tone  of  a  fresh- 
man. 

As  he  proceeded  to  prove  the  pro- 
position, his  monotonous  tone  seemed 
to  have  lulled  the  Doctor  into  a  doze, 
for  in  a  few  minutes  a  deep,  long-drawn 
snore  announced  from  the  closed 
curtains^  that  he  listened  no  longer. 
After  a  little  time,  however,  a  short 
snort  from  the  sleeper  awoke  him 
suddenly,  and  he  called  out, 

**  Go  on  ;  Tm  waiting.— -Do  you 
think  I  can  arouse  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning  for  nothing  but  to  listen  to 
your  bungling  ?  Can  no  one  give  me 
a  free  translation  of  the  passage  IT 
.  This  digression  from  mathematics  to 
classics  did  not  surprise  the  hearers, 
though  it  somewhat  confused  them,  no 
one  being  precisely  aware  what  the  line 
in  question  might  be. 

"Try  it,  Nesbit— you,  O'Malley— 
silent  all— really  this  is  too  bad  ;*'  an 
indistinct  muttering  here  from  the 
crowd  was  followed  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  Doctor  that  **the  speaker 
was  an  ass,  and  his  head  a  turnip  I — 
Not  one  of  you  capable  of  translating 
a  chorus  from  Euripides ;  '  Ou,  ou, 
papal,  papal,  &c*  which,  after  all,  means 
no  more  than,  *  Oh,  whilleleu,  murder, 
why  did  you  die.'  &c.  What  are  you 
laughing  at,  gentlemen  ?  May  I  ask, 
does  it  become  a  set  of  ignorant,  ill- 
informed  savages — yes,  savages  ;  I 
repeat  the  word — to  behave  in  this 
manner— Webber  is  the  only  man  I 
have  with  common  intellect — the  only 
man  among  you  capable  of  distinguishing 
himself.  But  as  for  you — I'll  bring  you 
before  the  board— I'll  write  to  your 
friends— I'll  stop  your  college  indul- 
gences— ril  connne  you  to  the  walls — 
ril  be  damned,  eh.—" 

This  lapse  confused  him  ;  he  stam- 
mered, stuttered,  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover himself,  but  by  this  time  we  had 
approached  the  bed,  just  at  the  moment 
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when  Master  Frank,  well  knowing  what 
he  might  expect,  if  detected,  had  bolted 
from  the  blankets  and  rushed  from  the 
room.  In  an  instant  we  were  in  pur- 
suit; but  he  regained  his  chambers, 
and  double-locked  the  door  before  we 
could  overtake  him,  leaving  us  to 
ponder  over  the  insolent  Urade  we  had 
80  patiently  submitted  to. 

That  morning,  the  affair  got  wind  all 
over  college.  As  for  us,  we  were 
scarcely  so  much  laughed  at  as  the 
Doctor ;  the  world  wisely  remembering, 
if  such  were  the  nature  of  our  morning's 
orisons,  we  might  nearly  as  profitably 
have  remained  snug  in  our  quarters. 

Such  was  our  life  in  Old  Trinity, 
and  strange  enough  it  is  that  one 
should  feel  tempted  to  the  confession  ; 
but  I  really  must  acknowledge  these 
were,  afler  all,  happy  times,  and  I  look 
back  upon  them  with  mingled  pleasure 
and  sadness.  The  noble  lord  wh*  so 
pathetically  lamented  that  the  devil 
was  not  as  strong  in  him,  as  he  used 
to  be  forty  years  before,  has  an  echo 
in  my  regrets,  that  the  student  is  not 
so  young  in  me  as  when  those  scenes 
were  enacting  of  which  I  write. 

Alas  and  alack !  those  fingers  that 
were  wont  to  double  up  a  watchman, 
are  now  doubled  up  in  fi^out ;  the 
ancles  that  once  astonished  the  &ir, 
now  only  interest  the  fiaiculty  ;  the  very 
jests  that  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  are 
become  as  threadbare  as  my  dress  ** con- 
tinuations ;"  and  I,  Charles  0*Malley, 
having  passed  through  every  gradation 
of  coming  years,  from  long  country 
dances  to  short  whist ;  from  nine  times 
nine  and  one  cheer  more,  to  weak  negus 
and  a  fit  of  coughing  for  chorus  ;  find 
myself  at  the  wrong  side  of  .  But 
stop,  this  is  becoming  personal ;  so  I 
shall  conclude  my  chapter,  and  with  a 
bow  as  graceful  as  rheumatism  permits, 
say  to  one  and  all  of  my  kind  readers, 
for  a  brief  season— adieu. 
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ROMISH    MISQUOTATION   EXPOSED.* 


We  are  no  friends  to  parole  con- 
troversy. Our  opinion  has  ever  been 
that  it  seldom  does  any  good.  We 
do  not  mean  to  include  in  this  obser- 
vation that  grave  conversational  enter- 
tainment of  religious  subjects  which 
is  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  and  where  mind 
fairly  meets  mind,  with  nothing  but 
truth  for  its  object.  Such  we  have 
often  known  productive  of  the  best 
effects.  But  those  gladiatorial  exhi- 
bitions of  theologicfd  skill,  m  which 
the  feeling  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  the  combatants  is,  how  they  may 
most  effectually  foil  or  expose  each 
other,  seldom  terminate  with  any  other 
result  than  that  bitterness  is  added 
to  the  differences  which  previously 
existed.  Each  remains,  or  professes 
to  remain,  of  the  same  opinion  which 
he  held  before,  while  the  odium  theo- 
logicum  assumes  a  character  of  aggra- 
vated uncharitableness,  from  some 
supposed  want  of  honesty  or  candour 
in  his  opponent.  Nor  are  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  exhibition  altogether 
exempted  from  influences  thus  morally 
injurious.  They  feel  for  their  respec- 
tive champions  all  the  zeal  of  warm 
partizans ;  and  although  truth  may 
sometimes  be  made  to  flash,  witn 
irresistible  evidence,  upon  minds  that 
had  previously  been  darkly  in  error, 
and  information  may  be  communicated 
by  which  prejudices  may  be  removed, 
it  is  our  fixed  persuasion,  respecting 
all  such  wordy  warfare,  that  the  pas- 
sions which  are  excited  and  the  hos- 
tility which  is  engendered  by  it,  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
all  such  advantages. 

These  observations  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  perusal  of  a  work,  the 
remote  result  of  a  controversy  which 
is  still  remembered  in  this  city ;  that 
which  took  place,  some  years  ago, 
between  the  Rev.  Richard  Pope,  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Maguire.  We 
believe  we  are  within  bounds  in  sayhig, 
that  the  partizans  of  each  of  these 
gentlemen  laid  claim,  on  that  occasion, 


to  the  victory ;  and  that  both  were 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  result, 
on  either  side,  was  not  so  decisive 
or  so  satisfactory,  as  to  furnish  certain 
groimds  for  any  signal  triumph. 

Never,  indeed,  were  theological 
combatants  more  unequally  matcned, 
whether  we  have  respect  either  to 
their  moral  or  their  intellectual  quali- 
fications. Mr.  Pope,  a  refined  and 
elegant  scholar,  a'  well-read  divine, 
one  who  might,  indeed,  be  said  to 
have  been  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  a  deeply  convinced  and  thoroughly 
practical  Christian,  was  opposed  to 
one  of  the  "  roughest  customers"  that 
could  be  found  amongst  the  popish 
priesthood  of  Ireland:  a  fellow  of 
infinite  humour,  an  amazing  reach  of 
memory,  a  home-spim,  vigorous  logic, 
exuberant  animal  spirits,  exhaustless 
intellectual  energy,  and  who  had  fur- 
nished himself,  and  been  crammed  by 
others,  with  all  the  current  contro- 
versial divinity,  which  Romish  divines 
have  made  available  for  their  purposes, 
from  the  time  when  their  dogmas  were 
first  disputed,  to  the  present  day. 
Such  was  the  man  by  whom  the 
deeply  serious  Christian,  and  the  ac- 
complished scholar,  who  appeared  on 
the  Protestant  side,  was  confronted. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  men 
presented  a  striking  contrast,  and 
the  beholder  was  reminded,  involun- 
tarily, of  Aldiborontiphoscophormio, 
and  Rigdum  Funidos:  the  one  all 
earnestness,  all  solenmity,  his  frame 
attenuated  by  recent  illness,  and  his 
countenance  '<  sicklied  o*er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought ;"  the  other  an  im- 
proved personification  of  Friar  Tuck ; 
jocund,  blithe,  rubicund  and  hearty; 
with  whose  outward  man  the  discipUne 
of  his  order  seemed  marvellously  to 
agree ;  and  whose  vigorous  frame  and 
rosy  cheek  bespoke  quite  as  much 
familiarity  with  mountain  breezes,  as 
did  his  fluent  tongue  with  those  writings 
which  constitute  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  Romish  theologians. 

But  our  readers  may  readily  believe 
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that  it  is  not  with  any  view  to  enter 
upon  the  field  of  controversy  upon 
which  these  well-known  divines  ex- 
hibited their  great  and  varied  powers, 
that  we  at  present  lay  claim  to  their 
attention.  The  result  of  the  diB- 
cussion  has  been  made  fully  known 
and  widely  circulated  in  a  publication 
having  the  authority  of  the  disputants 
themselves.  To  that  we  must  refer 
all  those  who  feel  any  curiosity  res- 
pecting the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted.  Our  immediate  object  is 
the  work  before  us,  which,  we  con- 
peive^  may  be  of  great  use,  in  ezhi- 
biting,  to  all  those  confiding  Roman 
Catholics  into  whose  hands  it  may 
come,  some  choice  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  testimony  has  been 
perverted  to  suit  their  purposes  by 
some  of  those  in  whom  they  place 
the  greatest  confidence,  and  by  whose 
representations  they  are  chiefly  in- 
fluenced in  persevering  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Its  history  is  simple.  After  the 
discussion  before  referred  to,  Mr.  Pope 
was  led  to  compare  some  of  the  quota- 
tions adduced  by  his  antagonist  from 
the  Fathers,  with  the  originals  from 
which  they  professed  to  he  derived, 
and  he  was  astonished  to  find  that 
they  were,  in  almost  every  instance, 
falsified  or  perverted :  that  their  real 
import,  when  truly  understood,  bore 
directly  against  the  very  proposition 
in  support  of  which  they  were  ad- 
duced ; — and  he  has  rightly  judged 
that  an  exposure  of  such  fraud  was 
imperiously  called  for,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  made  without  advantage. 

« *  The  Faith  of  Catholics,  confirmed 
by  Scripture,  and  attested  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  five  first  centuries  of 
the  Church,'  occupies,*'  Mr.  Pope  oh- 
serves,  "no  ordinary  place  in  the 
estimation  of  Roman  ecclesiastics.-^ 
First  published  in  1813,  it  was  re- 
edited  in  the  year  1830,  with  con- 
siderable additions.  According  to 
the  address  'to  the  reader,'  in  the 
second  edition,  '  The  Faith  of  Ca- 
tholics* was  made  use  of  in  their 
publications,  by  the  late  Dr.  Poynder, 
by  the  present  Bishop  of  Strasburgh, 
Dr.  Trevern,  and  by  many  other 
advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  book,  in  fact,  against  which  the 
present  strictures  are  d\Tected^  1%  the 
manual,  which  haa>  q£  late  ^OMCft*  vv^ 


plied  the  papal  controversialists  with 
quotations  from  the  Fathers." 

The  following  are  the  rules  of 
"honourable  citation,"  which  Mr. 
Pope  alleges  have  been  violated  in 
the  work  of  authority  to  which  ha 
refers : — Firstly,  that  a  oorrttct  trans^ 
latioD,  or,  at  least*  the  true  impart 
of  the  original,  should  be  always 
given ;  and,  secondly,  that  do  im- 
pressions should  be  attempted  to  be 
conveyed  by  an  extract,  which  must 
be  greatly  qualified,  if  not  entirely 
removed,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
text. In  our  judgment,  hie  proof  of 
the  verv  serious  charges  which  lie 
brings  is  complete ;  and  we  entreat 
the  attention  of  candid  Romaa  Ca- 
tholics to  the  instances  by  which  he 
substantiates  his  allegations.  The 
following  quotation  from  Origen  is 
thus  given  in  ''The  Faith  of  Catho- 
lics." Most  earnestly  do  we  invite 
to  it  the  attention  of  oar  Romao 
Catholic  readers.  It  is  cited  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  ''the 
Church  18  the  Expoimder  of  the  Scrip- 
tures :"— > 

'*  Let  him  look  to  it.  who,  arro^otly 
pu  fifed  up,  con  tern  nt  the  apostolic  wordiu 
To  me  it  is  frood  to  adhere  to  aprntolie 
men,  as  to  Goii,  and  his  Christ,  and  to 
draw  intelligence  from  the  Scriptures, 
according  to  the  sense,  that  \\m  Ufea 
delivered  by  them.  If  we  follow  ths 
mere  letter  of  the  Scripture*,  and  take 
the  interpretation  of  the  law,  as  ths 
Jews  ctinimonly  explain  it,  I  Khali  blush 
to  confess,  that  the  Lord  should  have 
given  such  laws.  But  if  the  law  of  God 
be  understood  as  the  church  teaches,  then 
truly  does  it  transcend  all  human  laws, 
and  is  worthy  of  him  who  gave  it.'*'-^ 
Horn,  viii.  in  LeoU.  T.  ii.  p.  224,  286. 
(£dit.  Bened.  Paris.    17:2^.) 

Now  hear  Mr.  Pope  : — 

«  The  foregoing  passasre  (as  the  refe. 
rence    testifies)  consists  of  two  extracts 

from  the  second  volume  of  Origen that, 

concluding  with  the  words  *  deli%'ered  by 
them,'  Uiken  from  p.  224->the  remainder 
from  p.  2*26.  I  »hall  Hrst  address  myself 
to  the  following  part  of  the  quotation  :— 

<* '  To  me  it  is  good  to  adher«  to 
apostolic  men,  as  to  God,  and  his  Christ, 
and  to  draw  intelligence  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, accordinir  to  the  sense  that  has 
been  delivered  by  them.* 

«»  According  to  this  extract,  traditive 

\aUr9retati0us  of  Scripture^  delivered  by 

^«.^^\A\kft  Tawa;  w^  vttiSMi  to  m  iefel 
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with  the  Mcred  yolame  ;  it  beinar  impos- 
sible to  adopt  stroDirer  iRiiiruRire  with 
re^iird  to  tliA  inspired  messengers  of 
heaven,  than  that — 

"  *  It  is  ^ood  to  adhere  to  Mem,  as  to 
God  and  his  Christ.* 

<•  The  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  fourth 
session,  decreed,  that  the  Bible  and  tradi- 
tion ought  to  be  received  *  with  the  like 
feelings  of  piety  and  reverence.*  As  the 
quotation  stands,  therefore,  I  freely  admit, 
that  It  supports  a  leading  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  On  consultinir,  how- 
ever, the  edition  of  Origen's  works,  em- 
ployed by  Messrs.  Berington  and  Kirk, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  reader  of  *  The 
Faith  of  Catholics'  has  been  imposed  on 
by  a  most  shameless  perversion.  The 
words,  *apMtolic  men*  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  *  Ais  apoatht!!!*  Upon  such 
a  roisrepr«*9entatii»n  I  shall  offer  no  com- 
ment. When  Origen  himself  is  allowed 
to  speak,  he  merely  slates.— 

<*  *  To  me  it  is  good  to  adhere  as  to 
God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  also 
to  his  apostles,  and  to  draw  inteiligeure 
from  the  Scriptures,  according  to  the 
tense  that  has  been  delivered  by  them* — 
that  is,  by  the  apostles,  not  by  *  apostolic 
men,*  as  Messrs.  Berington  and  Kiik 
Would  have  their  readers  suppose.  The 
necessary  correction,  however,  having 
been  made,  the  passage  may  still  seem 
to  countenance  the  doctrine  of  tradition. 
For,  after  the  sentence  has  been  amended, 
the  question  continues  to  present  it»elf, 
where  is  the  sense  of  Scripture,  dehvered 
by  the  apostles,  to  be  found  ?  Should 
the  language  of  Origen  be  considered 
to  imply,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  con- 
taiued  in  the  traditions  of  the  church,  so 
to  speak,  it  will  be  cleHrlv  shown,  that 
such  a  supposition  is  whuliy  groundless. 
TAc  context  proveM  to  demonstration — 
ftrett  that  Origen  re/ere  to  the  apoetles 
thenuelves,  and  not  to  *  apostolic  men  ;* 
und,  secondly,  to  the   exposition    op 

rASSAGKS  IN  THE  OlD  TE8TAM£NT,  DI- 
LI VKUEO  BIT  THE  APOSTLES  IN   THE   NeW. 

**  The  context  runs  thu« :— - 

*<  •  But  now  let  us  also  see  some  of 
those  things  which  are  written  concerning 
clean  and  unclean,  whether  concerning 
meats  or  animals ;  and,  as  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  cup,  so  also  concerning  meats 
which  are  spoken  of  by  way  of  shadow, 
let  us  attcend  to  those  which  spiritually 
are  true  meats.  But,  to  investigate  these 
tuhjfcts,  we  stand  in  need  of  the  testis 
monies  of  Divine  Scriptuhe,  lest  any 
one  should  think,  (for  men  love  to  whet 
their  tongues  as  a  sword,)  lest  any  one, 
I  say,  should  think,  that  I  do  violence 
to  the  Divine  Scriplaree,  and  ia  •  forced 


manner  apply  to  men,  those  things  which 
are  written  in  the  law  concerning  animals, 
quadrupeds,  or  even  birds,  or  clean  or 
.  unclean  fibhes,  and  feign  that  these  thinfl^s 
were  spoken  of  men.  For,  perhaps,  some 
of  the  hearers  may  say,  why  doest  thoa 
violence  to  Scripture?  animals  are  spoken 
of,  let  animals  be  understood.  Lest,  there- 
fore, anv  one  should  believe,  that  these 
thiuL's  are  perverted  by  a  human  under- 
standing, the  APOSTOLIC  authority  on  these 
suljects  is  to  be  called  forth.  Hear  first  of 
all,  therefore,  after  what  manner  Paul 
speaks  of  these  things  : — ** For  all"  he 
says,  **  passed  through  the  sea,  and  were 
all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and 
in  the  sea,  and  did  aU  eat  the  Bam$ 
spiritual  meat^  and  did  all  drink  tht 
same  spiritual  drink,  for  they  drank  of 
that  spiritual  rock  that  followed  themt 
but  the  rock  was  Christ,"  (I  Cor.  x.  fi, 
et  seq.)  Paul  says  these  things,  an 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  according  to 
the  law*  a  Pharisee,  and  instructed  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel;  who,  truly,  never 
would  dare  to  name  spiritual  meat  and 
spiritual  drink,  unless  he  had  learned 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  truest  doctrine 
delivered  to  himself,  that  such  was  the 
meaning  of  the  Lawgiver.  From  whence 
he  adds  this  also,  as  if  confident  and 
certain  respecting  the  import  of  clean 
and  unclean,  that  they  are  to  be  ob- 
served, not  according  to  the  letter,  but 
spiritually;  and  says: — ** Let  no  man, 
therefore,  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  to  an  holy  day,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  sabbath  days,  which  are 
a  shadow  of  things  to  come,"  (Col.  ii. 
16.)  Thou  seest,  therefore,  in  what 
manner  Paul,  who  had  learned  those 
things  better  than  they  who  now  boast 
that  they  are  teachers,  says,  that  aU 
those  things  which  Moses  speaks  con- 
cerning meats  or  drinks,  are  a  shadow 
of  things  to  come.  And,  therefore,  as 
we  have  said,  we  ought  to  ascend  irom 
this  shadow  to  truth.  The  discourse  is 
to  Chrintians  and  from  Christians,  to 
whom  the  authority  of  APOSTOLIC  words 
ought  to  be  dear,* 

"  In  immediate  connexion  with  the 
preceding  extract,  stands  the  first  pert 
of  the  quotation-— 

**  *  But,  if  any  one,  puffed  up  with 
'  arrogance,  undervalues  or  scorns  apostolic 
word«,  he  shall  look  to  it.  But  to  me 
it  is  good  to  adhere,  as  to  God  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  also  to  his  aFOSTLKI, 
and  to  draw  intelligence  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, according  to  the  sense  that  has 
been  delivered  by  them.* " 

Thus  \3uA  ^^lo^s^A^bs^  ^^^%c  Si 
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made,  by  Messrs.  Berington  and 
Kirky  to  bear  as  testimony  in  favour 
of  exalting  the  authority  of  the  Church 
over  that  of  the  Scriptures,  from  lan- 
guage which  he  evidently  uses  in  order 
to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  Scriptmres 
above  every  other  authority  which 
might  crest  itself  against  them. 
Again,  Mr.  Pope  observes— 


«  Having  animadverted  on  the  lubsti- 
totion  of  <  apostolic  men*  for  <  hit  apos- 
tles,* I  proceed  to  consider  the  remaining 
branch  of  the  quotation : 

«  <  If  we  follow  the  mere  letter  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  take  the  interpretation  of 
the  law,  as  the  Jews  explain  it,  I  shall 
blush  to  confess,  that  the  Lord  should 
have  given  such  laws. — But  if  the  law  of  • 
God  be  understood  as  the  church  teaches, 
then  truly  does  it  transcend  all  human 
laws,  and  is  worthy  of  him  who  gave  it.*** 
Horn.  vii.  in  LevU,  tom.  ii.  p.  226.  <  The 
Faith  of  Catholics,'  p.  16. 

**  As  the  matter  which  intervenes  be- 
tween this  part  of  the  quotation,  and  that 
already  reviewed,  desert es  especial  notice, 
I  shall  give  it  in  full. — In  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  long  extract  which  has 
been  cited,  Origen  observes : 

«<  <  But,  perchance,  some  one  may  say, 
concerning  quadrupeds,  indeed,  and  creep- 
ing things,  and  birds,  thou  hast  furnished 
a  reason,  why  men  ought  to  be  understood ; 
give  also  an  explanation  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  the  waters.  Since  truly 
the  law  designates,  even  of  these,  some 
as  clean  and  others  as  unclean,  1  demand 
not,  that  credit  should  be  reposed  in  my 
words,  unless  I  shall  bring  forward  appro- 
priate  witnesses.  I  shall  produce  the 
Lord  himself,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  a  witness  and  author  of  these 
things,  shewing  in  what  manner  men 
may  be  said  to  be  fishes.  «*  The  kingdom 
of  heaven,**  says  he,  **  ia  like  unto  a  net 
cast  into  the  sea,  which  gathers  of  every 
kind  of  fishes ;  and,  when  it  has  been  filled, 
sitting  on  the  shore,  they  place  the  good  in 
vessels,  but  the  bad  are  cast  away***  Matt, 
xiii.  47.  He  plainly  taught,  that  those 
fishes  which  are  said  to  be  taken  in  nets, 
are  either  good  or  bad  men.  Those,  there- 
fore, are  they,  who,  according  to  Moses, 
are  called  either  clean  or  unclean  fishes. 
These  matters,  then,  having  been  estab- 
lished by  apostolic  and  evangelic  authority, 
let  us  see,  in  what  manner  each  man  can 
be  shewn  to  be  either  clean  or  unclean. 

"  *  Every  man  has  some  food  in  him- 
self, which  he  supplies  to  the  individual 
who  comes  nearest  to  U\m.    Yot,  \v\i«\i 
we  approach  each  otW,  \i  vi  \m^QS%\\A«) 


but  that,  either  from  an  answer,  or  a 
question,  or  from  some  gesture,  we  mu- 
tually receive  or  impart  some  reltslu 
(gustum.)  And,  if  the  man  from  whom 
we  derive  a  relish,  be  clean,  and  of  a  good 
mind,  we  receive  clean  food.  Bat,  if  the 
individual,  with  whom  we  are  brought 
into  contact,  be  unclean,  we  receive  finom 
him,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  already 
said,  unclean  food.  And  on  this  account, 
I  am  of  opinion,  the  ApostU  Paul  sap 
of  such  persons,  as  of  unclean  animals : 
**Wuh  such  an  one  no  not  to  €aL**  1  Cor. 
11.     But,  that  my  meaning  may  be 


V. 

more  intelligible,  let  us  take  an  example 
from  greater  things,  that  we  may  thence 
mdually  descend,  until  we  come  to  in- 
ferior thines.  Our  Loan  and  Saviotb 
says,  **  &cept  ye  shall  eat  wty  flesh,  and 
drink  my  blood,  you  shall  not  have  life  m 
yourselves*  My  flesh  is  truly  wteat,  and 
my  blood  is  truly  drink."  (John  vi.  54- 
56. )  Because,  Jesus,  therefore,  is  alto- 
gether and  wholly  clean,  his  entire  flesh 
is  meat,  and  his  entire  blood  is  drink; 
because  his  every  work  is  holy,  and  his 
every  speech  is  true.  On  that  account, 
therefore,  both  his  flesh  is  true  meat,  and 
his  blood  is  true  drink.     For,  by  TBI 

FLESH   AND  BLOOD  OF  RIB  OWN  WORD,  SS 

with  clean  food  and  drink,  he  gives  drink 
to,  and  recruits  all  the  race  of  men.     In 
the  second  place,  after  his  His  flesh,  Peter 
and  Paul  and  all  the  Apostles  are  clean 
food.     In  the  third  place,  their  disciples; 
and  thus  each,  according^ to  the  extent  of 
his  deserts  and  the  purity  of  his  percep- 
tions, is  made  clean  food  to  his  neigh- 
bour.    He  who  cannot  endure   to  hear 
these  things,  may  perhaps  turn  aside,  and 
avert  his  ears,  after  the  example  of  those 
who  said,  "  How  will  he  give  us  his  flesh 
to  eat  ?  who  can  hear  him  ?  and  they  ds^ 
parted  from  him,**    (John  vi  53.  61,  67.) 
But  you,  if  you  are  the  sons  of  the  church, 
if  you  are  embued  with  evangelical  myste- 
ries, if  the  Word,  made  flesh,  dwells  in 
you,  acknowledge,   because  they  are   of 
the  Lord,  the  things  which  we  say,  lest 
perhaps  he  who  knows  them  not,  should 
not  be  known  of  Him.      Acknowledge, 
because  they  are  figures,  the  things  which 
are  written  in  the  inspired  volume ;  and, 
therefore,  as  spiritual  and  not  as  carnal 
persons,  examine  and  understand  what  is 
said.     For,  if  as  carnal  persons,  you  un- 
derstand them,  they  injure,  and  do  not 
nourish  you.     For  there  is  in  the  gospels 
also  a  letter  which  kills :  a  killing  letter 
is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament  alone. 
There  is  also  in  the  New  Testament  a 
letter  which  kills  him,  who  does  not  un- 
derstand spiritually  the  things  which  ars 
%^^K^LV(v.    \Qit  \^^  ^«fi<stding  to  the  letter. 
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said,  <*  Except  ye  tat  my  fleth,  and  drink 
my  blood,"  (John  vi.  54)  this  letter  kills.'  ** 

This,  surely,  is  most  important  ;— 
and  convicts  the  reverend  gentlemen 
by  whom  "  The  Faith  of  Catholics" 
has  been  compiled,  of  most  shameful 
perversion  of  the  meaning  of  this 
Father. 

But  these  citations  are  important, 
not  merely  as  convicting  modern  Ro- 
manists of  most  shameful  perversion 
of  the  meaning  of  ancient  authors^ 
but  also  as  ascertaining,  respecting 
a  principal  article  of  faith,  the  opinion 
maintained  by  the  ancient  church. 
The  candid  reader  must  see  at  a 
glance  how  completely  the  testimony 
of  Origen,  overthrows  the  monstrous 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Not 
only  does  he  maintain  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  texts  adduced  in 
support  of  it,  in  any  sense  by  which 
it  would  seem  to  be  favoured,  is  a 
false  and  dangerous  interpretation^ 
but  he  praises  the  church  of  his  day, 
because  by  it  such  an  interpretation 
was  condemned !  Upon  this  we  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  words  of  Mr. 
Pope,  which  we  earnestly  commend 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  desirous 
of  judging  aright  respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Church  of  Kome,  and 
the  claims  of  its  advocates  to  the 
respect  and  the  confidence  of  their 
readers. 

«  Once  more :  in  the  context  Origen  is 
foand,  not  only  pleading  for  the  spiritual 
interpretation    of   the     Scriptures,    but 


urging  it  upon  the  acceptance  of  his 
hearers,  expressly  on  the  ground  of  their 
<  being  sons  of  the  Church.*  *  But  yon,' 
writes  Origen,  <lf  you  are  sons  of  the 
Church,  if  you  are  imbued  with  evange- 
lical mysteries,  if  the  Word,  made  flesh, 
dwells  in  you,  acknowledge,  because  (hej 
are  of  the  Lord,  the  things  which  we  say, 
lest  he  who  knows  them  not,  should  not 
be  known  of  Him.  Acknowledge,  be- 
cause they  are  figures,*  &c — From  this 
passage  the  direct  inference  is,  that,  in 
Origen's  time,  the  Church  expounded  the 
sacred  page  spiritually.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  that  tenet  be  examined,  which 
constitutes,  in  fact,  the  life-blood  of  the 
Papal  tystem — the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation. By  it,  the  voice  of  Deity 
speaking  through  the  senses,  the  remon- 
strances of  reason,  and  the  analogy  of 
scripture  language,  are  alike  disregarded. 
Upon  what  basis,  then,  is  a  dogma  of  so 
monstrous  a  character  principally  founded  ? 
On  the  litercU  sense  of  the  words,  <  this 
is  my  body.'  A  strange  want  of  apposite- 
ness,  therefore,  is  evinced  in  a  quotation, 
which,  though  eulogising  a  church,  because 
it  interpreted  Kripture  Mpiritualfy,  i>  yet 
adduced  in  support  of  a  communion ,  the 
chief  article  of  whose  creed  mainly  rests 
on  certain  expressions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, literally  understood. 

«  In  conclusion ;  it  is  evident,  that,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  rules  of  honour- 
able citation  have  been  broken..i.In  the 
second  section  of  the  passage,  a  most 
unjustifiable  departure  from  the  obvious 
meaning  of  Origen  has  been  exposed; 
while  it  has  been  shown  from  the  context, 
that  an  unfair  applicatioa  has  been  made 
of  the  entire  extract." 


THE   pope's   bull* — AN   EPIGRAM. 

*Tis  a  Paddy.like  thing  when  a  driver  of  slaves 

Takes  the  Wilberforce  side,  and  at  slavery  raves : 

This  Irishman's  bull  has  his  Holiness  made,-— 

'Twas  indeed  "  the  Pope's  buW*  that  denounced  the  slave-trade ! 

H.  L.  W. 


*  Our  readers  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  late  Anti- Slavery  manifesto  issued  by 
the  court  of  Rome. 
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BY  FBRINOBB  FURARBB. 

PART   I. 

Thb  following^  notes  were  collected  for  two  purposes— first,  as  a  diary  of  dates 
and  distances,  for  the  use  of  a  brother  officer  who  contemplated  a  somewhat 
similar  route ;  and  secondly  for  my  own  private  amusement  on  my  way  from 
Hiudostan  to  England,  in  the  year  1837— a  rfcrptacle  for  wandering  lucubra- 
tions which  were  scribbled  upon  scraps  of  paper  as  I  rode  along  and  stuffed 
into  my  holsters,  or  sometimes  for  want  of  paper — when  opportunity  offered 
—on  the  sleeve  of  my  shirt  or  jacket,  if  I  happened  to  have  one  on  ;  and  thence, 
if  legible,  transcribed  into  my  journal,  with  the  intent  of  afterwards  filling'  up 
firom  recollection  various  blanks  and  deficiencies,  which  like  many  other  and 
better  intentions,  I  found  myself  when  leisure  did  offer  generally  unable  to  per* 
form — so  have  adopted  the  eaMcr  mode  of  leaving  the  patchwork  nearly  in  its 
native  nakedness,  merely  sticking  the  pieces  together  as  they  best  might  ht,  of^en 
but  indifferently.  All  1  can  say  in  their  favour  is  that  the  narrative  is  nothing 
indebted  to  my  imagination  for  incident — of  which  in  truth  there  is  but  little. 
All  observations  remain  just  as  made  on  the  spot  or  suggested  fmm  conversations 
with  natives  or  other  travellers — both  but  cumory  sources — assisted  by  the  hasty 
perusal  of  a  very  few  books  I  met  with  at  different  stages  of  the  journey,  having 
none  of  my  own. 

The  sole  object  of  my  journey  having  been  its  speedy  termination,  I  pre- 
tend no(  to  descritie  countries  which  to  me  were  but  a  highway  to  Europe, 
any  more  than  a  railway  traveller  between  London  and  Liverpool  could  thereupon 
think  to  write  an  account  of  England.  He  might  however  gather  up  some  u^l'ul 
wrinklei  for  future  travellers,  touching  such  small  matters  as  accommodations  at 
inns — or  for  the  stowage  of  hats,  legs,  or  other  incumbrances  of  f>assengers  in 
the  carnages — the  best  modes  of  capturing  flying  |>ortmanieaus  (his  own  or  any  one 
elses)  in  the  hubbashoo  of  ciianij:ing  trains,  and  such  like.  He  might  also  relate 
what  sights  he  saw — or  thought  he  saw — on  either  side  of  the  road,  by  means 
of  a  rapid  vibration  of  his  diszy  optics  to  the  right  and  left  as  he  was  whirled 
along.  Such  shreds  of  intelligence  as  these  I  propose  to  give — content  if  they 
prove  useful  to  any  future  poster  against  time  on  the  same  track,  or  even  amusing 
to  the  general  reader — to  the  latter,  the  only  apology  I  will  make  for  serving 
him  up  so  ill-seasoned  a  hash  of  disjuncta  membra  is  simply,  that  1  have  neither 
patience  nor  inclination  to  concoct  it  better — even  if  the  ingredients  were  worth 
the  trouble — and  that  it  was  not  cooked  for  hit  table — but  just  for  the  two  par- 
poses  above  mentioned,  which  having  been  accomplished,  I  now  pitch  it  to  the 

d ,  (the  printers  (/^oi7  gentle  reader,)  nho  might  perhaps  have  got  it  sooner, 

had  not  its  vagrant  destinies  carried  it  back  again  into  the  torrid  zone,  and  only 
lately  restored  it  to  rest  and  retirement  in  the  temperate  regions  of  this  our 
most  temperate  county  of — Cork.  To  conclude,  the  motive  of  my  trip  was 
merely  to  carry  out  conscientiously  my  **  first  human  principle  T  which  is^that 
every  Christian  man,  who  has  the  luck  to  continue  moderately  sane  after 
having  revelled  in  the  far-sought  and  uuappreciable  luxuries  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  durinu-  ten  of  those  long  bright  and  cloudless  summers  for  which  our 
gilded  plains  of  Hindostan  are  so  justly  celebrated,  mu^t,  as  the  neces-sary  result 
ofhissaniiy,  take  our  patriot  bard's  advice,  and  ** order  his  wings  and  fly  off 
to  the  west'*  without  delay,  lest  exeeiisive  bliss,  too  long  protracted,  should  cloy 
upon  his  taste  and  produce  a  surfeit — this  is  always  supposing  said  wings  to 
remain  sufficiently  unplucked  and  unsinged,  to  carry  what  remains  of  his  per- 
sonal identity  safe  out  of  those  suuny  climes,  iuto  the  more  genial  obscurity 
of  his  native  fogs. 

Thr  very  day  on  which  my  services  Ukhburabad.     An   agreeable  and   in- 
entitled  me  to  a  change  of  air  I  turned  telligent  scion  of  a  royal  house  accom- 
my  heels  on  the  splendour  of  an  Eastern  panied  us  thus  far — his  highness  Uqbal 
courU  and   marched  wwVv   \Xv«   — \.Vi  >\d  Dowleh,  who  has  since  been  pretty 
regiment  toward  tbe  RAdeuX  dvy  ol  "w^^Xv^iica^^VA.^^  «v^vx^  ai  "the 
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Prince  of  Oiidp/*  Of  this  portion  of 
my  travels  I  shall  say  noui^ht — it  havins^ 
been  pprfunned  in  due  order  as  laid 
down  in  that  most  true,  and  ancienr,  and 
unalterable  of  fruide  books  y*clept 
**  Patton*s  Routes  ;"  but  having^  reached 
the  city  of  the  great  Akbar,  I  cannot 
withhold  adding  my  little  mite  of  ad- 
miration to  its  one  wonder;  however, 
a^  all  previous  travellers  have  tried  to 
describe  it  and  failed,  I  shull  not  make 
the  attempt.  Not  even  the  painter*! 
art,  much  less  my  words,  can  (rive  an 
idea  of  its  beauties,  becau«e  they  are 
matrica1,and  evidently  o win;;  to  enchant- 
ment— at  leaftt  so  after  mature  reflection 
it  appears  to  me — therefore  I  will  only 
add  my  tCittiuiouy,  that  **  Taj  Muhul** 
is  the  most  ma&rniHccnt  tomb  our  sun 
shines  upon  in  his  daily  course ;  perhaps 
none  other  such  ever  did  exist  in  record 
of  the  frail  mortality  of  man.  Yet  its 
faults  are  neither  slit^ht  nor  few  ;  it 
wants  the  chaste  and  harmonious 
majesty  of  Grecian  temples  —  nor 
does  it  aspire  to  the  daring  sublimity 
of  the  Gothic  ;  but  grace  and  airy 
elcflfance  have  marked  it  for  their 
shrine,  and  will  fascinate  the  sternest 
criiic's  tonsfue  to  silence,  should  the 
measured  rules  of  art  forbid  his  formal 
praise.  The  first  glance  at  the  gorge- 
ous (rlittering  pile  of  domes  and  mina- 
rets bewilflers  the  eye,  which  requires 
some  little  leisure  to  arrani?e  the 
whole  into  a  connected  picture  ;  but 
this  more  and  more  improves  the  lung- 
er it  is  dwelt  on,  and  then  each  part 
still  more  delights,  by  the  rarely  beau- 
tiful and  pure  white  marble  of  which 
the  exterior  14  formed,  and  the  exqui- 
site taste  and  execution  of  the  mosaic 
ornaments  inside  which  astonish  and 
rivet  the  attention  of  the  most  in- 
different visiter.  There  is,  in  short, 
an  enchant meiit  about  the  place,  which 
defies  criticism.  The  spacious  gar- 
dens with  their  crroves  of  citron, 
orange,  nianifo,  and  many  other  fruit 
and  forc«t  trees,  and  shady  marble 
walks,  form  a  favourite  resort  for  pic- 
nickers from  the  neigh bourin if  canton- 
ment in  the  cool  season  ;  and  during 
the  hot  winds,  knots  of  cotfee-drinkers 
m:iy  be  found  ainontr  them,  idling  away 
their  vacant  mornings  between  the 
small  scandal  of  the  station,  and  the 
bubbling  fragrance  of  their  hookahs. 
At  flight  a  quadrille  or  graceful  waltz 
may  wind  along  the  marble  terraces — a 
regimental  band  the  while,  eheering  up ; 
tht  perfumed  foliage  of  OTerhaaging 


boaghs  does  fitting  homage  to  the 
voluptuous  shades  of  Noor-Muhul— 
'*  the  harem*s  light," — to  ensure  whose 
repose  prayers  are  regularly  offered,  and 
lamp!)  kept  continually  burning,  ac- 
cording to  the  pious  bequest  of  Shah 
Jehan,  ••king  of  the  world,**  but  her 
devoted  slave.  Unless  however  in  the 
immediate  tancium  tanctontm,  no  great 
sanctity  is  attached  to  the  place  by  the 
natives.  The  building  and  gardens  are 
kept  in  repair  by  our  government, 
so  far  as  consists  with  the  present  rage 
for  economy ;  but  Lord  W.  being 
rather  of  the  ultra-iitilitariiin  school  in 
matters  of  taste,  it  is  beginning  to  ex- 
hibit weeds  and  chinks,  in  which  that 
sure  destroyer  the  peepul  tree  has 
sown  seeds  which  if  not  attended  to, 
will  soon  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
beautiful  ruin  ;  but  the  ruin  will  not  be 
worthy  of  the  Taiije,  whose  chief  ex- 
cellence is  in  the  exquisite  finish  and 
well  selected  richness  of  its  material. 
The  brilliantly  white  marble,  mosaic 
pavements,  and  inimitably  ornamented 
walls — the  flowerbeds  and  avenues- 
are  all  in  true  oriental  stateliness ; 
solemn  formal  ranks  of  cypress  stand 
on  each  side,  relieved  by  lofty  trees 
overshadowing  the  whole,  and  bowing 
their  thirsty  heads  towards  the  spark- 
ling rows  of  fountains,  about  eighty  of 
which  throw  their  fantastic  showers 
into  the  marble  reservoir  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  leuifth  of  the  garden — 
their  dewy  spray  tempering  the  feverish 
dronght  of  the  air,  more  refreshes,  per- 
haps, by  the  idea  of  coolness  than  by 
its  reality,  of  which  in  truth  little  is 
to  be  had  at  Agra  during  the  hot  winds. 
Bv  moonlight  this  is  the  very  beau 
ideal  of  a  fairy  palace.  It  resembles 
nothing  ''of  the  earth,  earthy** — so 
still  and  solemn,  it  seems  a  very  sacri- 
lege to  break  the  silence  by  a  whisper. 
High  walls,  with  a  belt  of  lofty  trees, 
protect  the  repose  of  the  tomb  from 
all  external  sounds.  The  gardens  open 
only  towards  the  Jnmna,  which  runs 
broad  and  swiftly,  at  a  distance  of  40 
or  60  feet  below  a  marble  terrace, 
which  is  scarped  with  solid  masonry 
from  the  garden  into  the  bed  of  the 
river. 

in  the  fort  of  Agra  also  much  is  to 
be  seen — its  Moolee  Musjid  (pearl 
mosque)  is  preferred  by  many  to  the 
Tauje.  In  chasteness  of  design  and 
taste  it  is  certainly  superior,  and  any- 
where else  would  be  altogether  un- 
rlTalled— all    buiU    «<    V^    ^\»\it^ 
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marble  without  any  adventitious  orna- 
ment— ^the  palace  in  the  fort  was  also 
built  by  Shah  Jehan  while  kept 
prisoner  there  by  his  son  Aurungzebe, 
and  is  the  finest  royal  residence  f  have 
seen  in  India.  The  mosaic  of  precious 
stones  on  the  pillars  is  superior  in  my 
opinion  to  any  in  the  Tauje.  Both  are 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  European 
artists — Italians.  The  Sheesh  Miihul, 
is  rather  a  paltry  chamber — brilliant 
with  fountains  and  lights,  and  ena- 
melled walls  covered  with  little  bits  of 
coloured  mirrors.  A  most  delicious  hot 
weather  couch  particularly  took  my 
fancy — a  shallow  marble  bath  apparent- 
ly intended  to  recline  in,  while  a  foun» 
tain  played  over  it — beautifully  carved, 
in  form  of  a  shell.  Another  similar  to 
it  is  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by 
the  Marchioness  H  ■»  and  this  one 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate. 

The  mosaic  here  as  in  the  Tauje,  is 
shamefully  defaced  by  attempts  to 
extract  the  stones — exquisitely  beau- 
tiful figures  being  in  many  places  com- 
pletely destroyed  for  the  sake  of  a  pal- 
try bit  of  agate  or  bloodstone,  here 
inestimable,  but  of  little  value  any 
where  else  I  There  were  formerly 
many  valuable  precious  stones,  emerald, 
garnet,  &c.  but  these,  of  course,  all 
disappeared  before  our  time. 

In  the  courts  of  the  palace  is  a  very 
thick  and  fine  slab  of  black  marble, 
the  edges  adorned  with  Persian  poetry 
in  high  relief,  telling  how  the  sun  and 
moon  hid  their  faces  when  the  great 
Jehanffcer  ascended  it,  &c.  This  was 
split  through  the  middle,  the  instant 
the  Jaut  (Sooruj  Mull,  the  Bhurtpore 
Rigah,  who  took  the  fort)  placed  his 
foot  on  it.  So  they  say,  and  a  similar 
accident  is  related  of  the  imperial 
crown  at  Delhi.  When  Gholam 
Kader  dragged  the  king  off  the  throne, 
and  placed  his  foot  upon  the  royal 
neck  (before  putting  his  eyes  out,)  every 
jewel  in  the  crown  suddenly  and  spon- 
taneously shivered  to  pieces ! 

Lord  W.  B.  peeled  the  silver  off  one 
of  the  ceilings  in  the  palace,  and  sold  it 
for  10,000  rupees,  which  went  into  the 
company's  coffers.  He  also  disposed 
by  auction  of  quantities  of  bloodstone, 
cornelian,  agate,  and  other  rubbish  from 
ruined  parts  of  the  palace,  which  are 
now  hawked  about  in  the  shape  of 
knife  handles  and  other  gimcrackeries. 
Nothing  was  pulled  down  however,  or 
injured  by  this  ;  but  for  the  proprietors 
of  relics  picked  out  ol  iVie  ^^\«,  ^ti^ 


the  owners  of  vile  English  names  scrib- 
bled over  them — heaven  have  mercy  on 
them ! — I  hope  they  may  never  be  left 
to  mine. 

Sent  off  my  baggage  on  camels  half 
loaded,  and  despatched  others  for  my 
servants  and  sell^  a  week  in  advance. 
Had  a  dawk  (relay)  of  six  horses  laid 
to  Gwalior,  75  miles ;  and  on  the  17th 
February,  a    dismal    rainy    morning, 
blowing  fresh,  and  bugles  blowing  no 
parade,  I  turned  my  back  on  canton- 
ments, scarcely  daring  to  believe  that 
I  was  no  longer  a  slave,  but  really  a  free 
Briton,  and  on  mv  way  to  England. 
Half-way  is  Dhouipore,  a  good  town 
— the  last  in  the  Company's  territory  ; 
a  fort  and  Rajah,  good  snipe-jheel, 
(swamp,^  and  a  bun^low,  where  an 
officer  (Lieutenant    T )    is    sta- 
tioned Thug  hunting ;  he  has  sent  25 
lads  to  Jubbulpore  for  trial  within  the 
last  fortnight.     From  this  the  road  is 
down  steep  and  narrow  ravines  to  the 
Chumbul,  the  boundary  of  our  terri- 
tory.     In  these  I   had  the  luck  to 
meet  a  party  of  Mahrattas,  every  man 
with  seven  wives  in  bullock  coaches 
which  just  fitted  into  the  ravine,  so  it 
was  all  but  impossible  to  pass  ;    my 
legs  accordingly — although  fined  down 
to   the  company's  regulation  by  ten 
Bengal  summers— -were  almost  ground 
to  powder  by  their  wheels.     Crossed 
the  Chumbul,  a  noble  stream,  along 
with  my  horse,  in  aboat  like  a  large  tray; 
good  partridge  ground  on  the  western 
bank ;  stony  soil  all  the  way  to  Gwa- 
lier  with  little  cultivation,  and  a  few 
villages  consisting  at  most  of  thirty  or 
forty  wretched  mud  hovels  thatched 
with  unshapen  cake-looking  tiles  strew- 
ed  at  ranaom  over  their  tops.     Our 
side  of  the  Chumbul  has  good  culti- 
vation and  good  villages  with  ser^s ; 
but  there  is  great  difference  in  the  soil 
of  the  two  sides ;  a  stone  is  scarcely 
to  be  seen  on  ours,  all  the  way  to  Ag^, 
where  the  deep  alluvial  land  is  almost 
composed  of   brick,  and  the   houses 
roads  and  fences  entirely  so  ;  for  many 
miles  round  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  at  Gwalier  every  thing  is  built  of 
stone.     Hot,  unhealthy  place.     Three 
miles  from  the  fort,  is  the  British  resi- 
dency— an  ugly  good  house,  with  good 
garden,  and  three  or  four  other  houses 
about  it,  which  belong  to  the  assistant- 
resident,  the  surgeon,  and  officer  com- 
manding the  escort — all  these  gentle- 
men are  at  present  absent  on  a  tour 
N^it^^^  ^^>sa2iah*t   country,    helping 
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him  to  settle  his  affairs.     One  affair 

the  resident  Colonel  S ,  has  just 

settled  much  to  the  Maharajah's  satis- 
faction, having-  got  restored  to  his  mis- 
rule a  district  near  Boorhunpore  which 
had  been  handed  over  to  us  some 
twenty  years  ago,  to  be  kept  till  a  debt 
was  paid  out  of  its  revenues  ;  this  was 
accomplished  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  the  Rajah  claimed  restoration  of 
his  territory,  to  which  claim  the  coun- 
cil in  Calcutta  have  acceded,  to  the 
certain  ruin  of  the  Jand holders  who 
had  built  houses  and  planted  vine- 
yards considering  themselves  secure 
under  leases  granted  by  our  govern- 
ment, which,  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  land,  had  made  a  clause  in  their 
treaty  with  Scindiah  Mlhich  appears  to 
have  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
present  generation  of  diplomatists,  in 
both  Gwalier  and  Calcutta ;  but  the 
collector  of  Dhoolia,  who  has  the 
management  of  the  district,  discovered 
that  we  had  reserved  to  ourselves  the 
option  of  either  restoring  the  Itfnd  to 
Scindiah,  or  if  we  chose,  retaining  it 
and  paying  to  him  the  whole  revenues. 
This  latter  the  Bombay  government 
have  directed  to  be  done  on  Mr. 
B^— 's  remonstrance,  and  have  re- 
tained possession  pending  an  appeal 
against  the  supreme  government's  de- 
cision, which  it  is  probable  they  will 
amend. 

18th. — Disappointed  in  horses  here, 
had  to  lay  a  palkee  dawk,  and  wait  till 
morning.  Left  **  cantonment"  at  nine, 
accompanied  by  a  cold  hen,  and  a 
bottle  of  ••  AUsop,**  having  before  sun- 
rise had  the  minister's  permission  to 
visit  the  fort,  which  to  my  eye,  appears 
almost  impregnable,  but  nevertheless 
was  taken  by  our  troops  on  their  first 
assault.  It  contains  curious  Buddhist 
images,  and  very  ancient  temples,  with 
unintelligible  inscriptions,  but  above 
all,  that  most  enchanting  of  trees,  which 
grows  by  the  tomb  of  **  Tau  Sein,"  with 
whose  leaves,  alas,  I  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  sweetening  my  voice,  or  I  should 
have  given  my  readers  a  stave  ere  this; 
below  is  Scindiah*8  camp  between  the 
fort  and  rocky  hills  which  must,  by  a 
double  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays, 
make  rather  warm  quarters  even  for 
them.  The  force  cantoned  there  is  said 
to  be  at  present  80,000.  Near  Gwalier 
are  great  flocks  of  camels  grazing  on 
the  bushes— all  bearers  sent  from 
Gwalier  therefore  dawk  slow*  and  dou- 
ble price  (one  rupee  a  mile ;)  did  not 
Vol.  XV. 


reach  Norwa  till  eleven  at  night ;  40 
miles  ;  large  tower,  with  hill-fort  several 
miles  in  circumference  ;  400  or  500 
feet  high ;  fine  lake ;  very  beautiful 
place,  but  could  not  see  it  well  by 
moonlight.  Found  a  suwar  (horse- 
man) and  horse  waiting  for  me  from 
Siprec,  so  mounted  and  rode  S5  miles 
of  the  worst  road  I  ever  went  over  ; 
had  to  walk  our  horses  almost  the 
whole  way ;  changed  steeds  at  Goon- 
dree,  a  hamlet  with  a  dozen  hovels, 
(passed  no  other) ;  thence  by  a  steep 
and  stony  pass  to  the  Sind,  whose  bod 
being  made  of  round  rocks  and  loose 
boulder  stones,  with  three  feet  deep  of 
r^pid  water  over  them ;  my  horse 
tumbled  and  soaked  me  disagreeably, 
being  thinly  clad,  and  a  sharp,  cold 
wind  blowing,  (suwar  warmly  dressed 
in  cloth) ;  we  met  a  few  droves  of  Brin- 
jaree  bullocks,  carrying  grain  on  the 
other  side  of  Nurwa ;  since  that  no 
man  nor  animal  except  deer  and  the 
ghosts  of  tigers,  which  frightened  our 
horses  frequently  in  the  night:  my 
trooper  pointed  bis  matchlock  at  things 
he  called  "janawurs,"  (invisible  to  me,) 
and  kept  blowing  his  match  continu- 
ally ;  fine  tiger  jungle  all  the  way  i 
Sipr^e  at  5  a.  m. 

19th Not  expected,  so  no  bed,  and 

had  to  sleep  in  my  wet  clothes  on  a 
couch  in  L— 's  tent ;  here  all  hands 
are  living  under  canvass,  and  building 
houses — the  cantonment  for  Scindiah's 
reformed  contingent  (which  is  newly 
organized  like  the  Nizam's)  having  been 
removed  hither  from  its  old  unhealthy 
station,  Goonah.  Sipree  is  well  se- 
lected, on  high  land,  (500  feet  higher 
than  Gwalier,)  rocky,  gravelly,  red, 
iron  soil  with  ravines,  and  some  black 
cotton  soil  below  which  does  well  for 
gardens  ;  scrubby  jungle  all  round — the 
iron  gravel  not  being  very  fertile  but 
good  enough  for  byrebushes  and  babooL 
and  so  compact  that  old  and  deep 
shafU  of  iron  mines  #hich  were  worked 
in  the  parade  ground,  nobody's  grand- 
father ever  heard  when,  are  as  square 
and  smooth  as  new  brick  chimneys  ; 
fine  shooting  country,  and  altogether 
no  bad  station  considering  treble 
allowances,  and  little  work  ;  the  pay 
is  the  same  as  the  Nizam's,  except  that 
here  the  troops  are  paid  (by  mistake)  in 
Company's  rupees  which  are  IB  per 
-cent  better  than  Nizam's  ;  one  cavalry 
and  one  infiintry  regiment,  with  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  two  nine- 
pounders— Major  Orlando  Stuhhacn^-- 
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mandingf  and  fire  or  tiz  European 
officers. 

Sipree  is  a  good  town,  and  likely  to 
be  much  increased  by  the  protection 
of  the  troops,  which  will  secure  its 
bazaars  from  too  frequent  visits  of  the 
neighbourly  Puidarree  commissioners 
of  woods  and  forests. 

aoth. — My  baggage  camels  arrived 
from  Gwalier,  where  they  had  halted 
by  mistake,  sent  them  forward  to  Goo- 
nah  abd  joined  a  tiger  party  to  spend 
the  day  iu  the  jungle  with  four  captains, 
three  Russuldars,  ten  elephanU,  and 
about  sixty  wild  men,  armed  with  drums, 
bugles,  matchlocks,  cymbals,  and  every 
unmusical  instrument  that  ever  was 
invented  for  making  noises — but  saw  no 
other  wild  animals,  except  a  leopard, 
sneaking  up  the  side  of  a  ravine — and  a 
man,  whose  father  was  scalped  by  a  bear 
two  days  ago,  and  the  indubitably  fresh 
prints  of  a  large  tiger*s  feet,  the  owner 
of  which  had  absconded,  till  on  the 
way  home,  as  (despairing  of  nobler 
quarry,)  we  were  consoling  ourselves 
by  bagging  small  game,  (double  spurred 
and  grey  partridge,)  one  of  the  Shi- 
karee (hunting)  elephants  began  to  look 
knowing,  and  shortly  there  was  a  gene- 
ral demonstration  of  uneasiness  among 
the  rest — all  hands  seized  their  bone- 
breakers  and  prepared  for  action,  when 
a  rustling  and  sudden  cru^h  among  the 
bushes  put  two  or  three  of  the  beating 
elephants  to  flight,  belter  skelter.  Some 
more  of  the  younger  ones  appeared  half 
disposed  to  follow  the  example,  but  were 
kept  on  their  ground  through  sheer 
ahame  and  hacking  of  the  mahout's 
crooks,  till  the  danger  was  over — their 
heads  and  faces  streamed  with  blood, 
and  the  enemy  lay  not  twenty  yards  in 
front — a  full  grown  tigress — she  had 
scarcely  shown  herself  when  three  too 
well-directed  messengers  of  fate  (out  of 
a  general  volley)  spoiled  all  chance  of 
sport,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  triumph  except  to  trample 
the  prostrate  enemy  under  foot,  which 
ceremony  was  zealously  performed  by 
old  Hyder  Ali  who  played  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  with  the  carcase,  kick- 
ing it  backwards  and  forwards  between 
his  fore  and  hind  feet  till  quite  satisfied 
it  was  bona  Jide  dead  as  mutton,  and 
tio  mistake — a  conclusion  Hyder  seem- 
ed in  bin  wrath  rather  slow  in  coming  to. 
At  last  he  was  induced  to  spare  further 
indignities  to  the  corpse,  and  having 
smelt  it  all  over  retired  with  the  air  of 
a  conqueriDg  hero.  The  ti^W  ina  \ji«i 


on  a  beater's  baclt,  and  we  proceeded 
in  better  humour  to  pick  up  whatever 
small  birds  came  in  our  way,  giving  up 
all  further  idea  of  tigers;  but  we  had 
scarcely  gone  a  mile,  when  an  elephant 
on  our  flank  began  to  blow  his  trum- 
pet and  beat  the  ground  violently 
with  his  trunk  ;  and  in  another  mo- 
ment the  stirring  cry  of  **  sher,  sher," 
('  tiger,  tiger,*)  was  responded  to  by  a 
faint  but  uncivil  sounding  growl  among 
the  bushes  of  a  tangled  and  impenetra- 
ble thicket.  All  men  and  elephants 
had  their  eyes  fixed  on  this  spot-* 
stragglers  pushed  up  to  the  fray  in 
glorious  anticipation— drawing  charges 
or  the  less  patient  ramming  double 
balls  over  their  small  shot,  all  bent  upon 
death  without  fair  play  or  law — a  brace 
of  tigers  on  our  way  home  no  bad  sport 
— butjinstead  of  the  lord  of  the  juutfles, 
a  large  black  bear  sneaking  out  sulkily, 
and  apparently  doubtful  whether  to  go 
away  or  return  to  his  arbour  stood  tor 
a  moment  bolt  upright  on  hind  legs, 
staring  at  us  and  wondering  what  we 
could  mean  by  making  such  a  pother 
about  his  castle  gates.  The  only  satis- 
faction he  received  from  his  intrusive 
visitors  was  a  charge  of  small  shot 
about  his  ears  on  which  he  at  once 
made  up  his  mind,  and  justly  indignant 
at  so  atrocious  an  insult,  to  our  no 
small  surprise  charged  full  tilt  among  us 
and  in  a  moment  had  grappled  with  the 
nearest  elephant,  clinging  in  close  em- 
brace round  one  of  his  let'S,  one  or  two 
ineffectual  bullets  having  barely  grazed 
him  in  the  onset  Here  was  a  novel 
conjuncture — the  elephants  were  in  dis- 
may and  horror  ;  one  ran  right  «iff  and 
never  stopped  till  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, leaving  a  votive  rag  from  his 
'jhool*  on  every  bush  he  passed,  and 
nearly  breaking  his  ridrr's  head  among 
branches  of  trees.  The  rest  stamped 
and  trumpeted;  some  seeming  disposed 
to  follow  the  fugitive,  and  only  kept 
from  disgracing  themselves  by  fear  of 
the  mahout's  *  ungoos.*  Others  more 
valiant,  hurried  to  rescue  thfir  brother 
from  the  unbecoming  familiarity  of 
bruen's  hug,  and  were  with  equal  diffi- 
culty kept  to  their  places.  A  royal 
tiijrer  never  caused  greater  sensation  ; 
the  rider  of  the  hugged  elephant  had 
enough  to  do  keeping  himself  and  guns 
from  being  thrown  out  of  the  howdah 
by  the  furious  shaking  and  kicking  of 
his  enraged  animal,  who  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  disengaging  himself,  and 
f^xcU.'S  ^t^^r«d  that  two  could  play  at 
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the  g^ame  of  snneezing^.  Bruen  now 
relaxed  his  hold,  and  in  bis  turn 
Tainly  strug'grled  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  irksome  nosition  under  the 
elephant's  knee,  wno  lent  him  the. full 
weight  of  his  body  till  he  had  flattened 
him  like  a  pancake  and  then  having 
added  a  few  thrusts  of  his  ivorys,  rose 
up  and  carefully  trampled  his  victim 
under  foot  till  be  had  kneaded  him  up 
into  an  uniform  jelly  ish  consistence.  He 
was  then  content,  and  one  or  two  others 
were  allowed  to  show  their  bravery,  by 
going  up  and  kicking  the  still  dreaded 
carcase.  We  finished  the  day's  work 
by  carrying  home  our  victim  whose 
•kin  had  very  slightly  suffered  by  the 
tusks  of  the  elephant,  although  I  be- 
lieve not  a  whole  bone  remained  in  its 
body. 

21st — According  to  custom,  I  now 
levied  a  contribution  upon  all  my 
friends*  stablea — had  G— -'s  horse  to 

Syanee,  L *s  to  Kolanee,  M         *s 

to  Buddewass,  Daood  Khan8(the  Rus- 
suldar  Major)  to  My  ana,  and  my  own 
riding  camel  to  Qoonah,  altogether 
sixty  four  mile>»  through  as  wild  a 
jungle  as  might  be  found  from  this 
to  Timbuctoo,  saving  a  few  very 
misorable  hamlets  ten  miles  asunder, 
with  an  average  of  about  five  hovels  in 
each,  and  as  far  as  I  could  discover, 
no  inhaliitants  in  any  of  them.  The 
produce  of  the  country  was  a  few  big- 
ahs  of  corn  about  each  of  these  ;  and  at 
one  some  beautiful  red  and  purple 
poppy  fields,  far  more  agreeable  to  the 
eye  than  the  white  poppies  of  Behar, 
with  which  1  have  been  almost  blinded 
riding  from  Qyah  to  Patna  on  a  sunny 
day  ;  their  glare  dazzles  the  eyes  like 
fields  of  snow,  with  the  additional  nui- 
sance of  their  opiate  atmosphere, 
but  these  by  their  beauty  make  full 
am»^nds  to  the  eye  for  whatever  offence 
the  nose  sustains.  Reached  Goouah 
at  sunsrt — what  a  dismal  sn(*ctacle  is 
a  deserted  station ;  the  solitude  of  a 
jungle  is  nothing — it  is  natural  ;  but 
here,  and  wherever  the  silence  of  death 
tninds  closelr  on  the  heels  of  life — 
whether  in  the  battle  field  after  the 
fny  is  ovor,  and  the  mortal  remains 
of  what  yesterdav  was  life  lie  strewed 
around — or  even  in  the  deserted  ball 
room,  when  flickering  wax  lights  quail 
before  the  face  of  dav,  the  same  me* 
mento  mori  still  grates  upon  the  mind  ; 
the  same  melancholy  train  of  pale 
and  silent  ghosts  will  occupy  the  va- 
cant spaoe.     Nowhere  it  detoUtion 


felt  more  than  in  a  lately  abandoned 
station ;  here  are  all  the  requisites 
for  comfort  and  enjoyment ;  excellent 
houses,  and  still  in  no  bad  order  except 
that  the  doors  and  windows  are  gone 
— gardens  and  walks  just  beginning 
to  return  to  the  native  wilderness  but 
still  neatly  fenced  and  gravelled;  fine 
trellice  work  for  graperies,  stripped  of 
their  vines,  and  every  thing  rooted  oat 
that  could  be  carried  off.  Not  even  an 
orange  could  I  find  to  quench  my 
thirst  in  the  best  of  the  gardens, 
though  a  few  months  ago  Goonah  had 
been  famed  for  the  excellence  and 
abundance  of  its  fruit.  The  soil  is 
rich,  black  cotton  land,  low,  flat,  ugly 
and  unhealthy — just  such  as  our  ances- 
tors loved  to  fix  their  military  posts 
in ;  (the  Dutch  and  French  in  India 
had  a  different  taste  ;)  got  my  billet  in 
a  deserted  Russuldar's  house  with  no 
doors  or  windows,  and  some  of  the 
troopers  brought  me  fruit  and  sweet- 
meats for  my  supper. 

28nd. — 1  ook  an  escort  from  the  par- 
ty in  charge  of  the  lines;  I  had  brought 
an  order  from  the  Russuldar  or  Major, 
for  eight  suwars  through  Scindiah's 
country ;  but  thought  four  could  protect 
all  the  wealth  I  carried.  Mounted  my 
camel  at  daybreak  for  a  slow  march,  as 
I  must  now  plod  along  with  mw  kit 
until  I  can  get  another  lift  in  the  horse 
line  ;  very  hot ;  took  shelter  under  a 
tree  for  two  or  three  hours  at  noon,  and 
at  sunset  arrived  at  ,  a  large  village 

thirty-two  miles  ;  where,  a  regiment  of 
Scindiah's  being  encamped  marching 
on  relief  from  Ougein  to  Gwalier,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  food  for 
either  myself  or  camels,  all  the  provi- 
sions having  been  seized  on  by  them, 
except  what  the  bunyaus  had  managed 
to  conceal.  On  being  satisfied  I  be- 
longed not  to  these  locusts,  they  steal- 
thily opened  me  their  hidden  stores ; 
slept  in  the  verandah  of  a  bunvau's 
shop  with  my  cavalry  picketed  in  front, 
and  a  barrier  of  camels  on  the  flank. 

2drd — Gut  out  of  my  bad  neighbour- 
hood at  dawn  of  day  and  pushed  on  with 
two  suwars,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow 
with  my  baggage  camels  and  servants ; 
thirty-five  milos  to  Beawr.  At  about  25 
stonped  at  a  fine  stream,  the  first  I  saw, 
and  took  a  sleep,  such  as  1  could  with 
only  the  scanty  shade  of  a  stunted  date 
tree  to  defend  nie  from  sun,  wind,  and 
dust.  Here  I  remained  from  noon 
till  sunset  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting 
tnreak&st  on  the  arrival  q£  tQ?|  \i«aLV\% 
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with  whom  I  had  indiscreetly  left  all 
my  resources,  both  provisions  and 
money  ;  not  even  a  stray  traveller  pass- 
ed from  whom  I  could  get  intell licence 
of  them  ;  at  last,  to  secure  something,  I 
shot  a  fat  peafowl  out  of  a  flock  that 
came  to  drmk  at  the  river,  but  could 
not  wait  to  cook  it,  so  slung  it  to  my 
saddle,  as  the  evening  shades  were 
thickening  and  a  good  storm  appeared 
brewing,  and  I  was  all  alone,  having 
ient  both  my  suwars  before  me  to 
Beawr  to  secure  quarters  for  the  night. 
Had  not  gone  a  mile  when  dark 
night  and  the  storm  came  on  together 
—pitch  dark.  The  road — if  road  there 
was — was  invisible  even  by  daylight ; 
but  a  boy  herding  buffaloes  near  the 
river  had  shewn  me  the  bearing  of  a 
Tillage,  which  its  barking  dogs  enabled 
me  to  reach,  and  thence  a  guide  brought 
me  to  Beawr  bv  ten  o'clock,  where  my 
advance  guard  had  been  able  to  procure 
me  no  better  accommodation  than  a 
long  shed,  in  which  horses  and  Mah- 
ratta  burkuudazes  (matchlock  men) 
were  sleeping  promiscously.  In  this 
**  miscellaneous  repository**  among 
strange  bed-fellows,  I  made  my  bed 
with  my  cloak  and  saddle,  having  first 
swallowed  as  much  as  I  could — but  not 
enough  to  satisfy  my  hunger— of  a 
villainous  compost,  called  here  *'  sweet- 
meat**— treacle,  meal,  and  ghee — what 
else  I  know  not,  but  I  had  to  lick  my 
lips  and  call  it  •**  khoob  mithace ;" 
(good  sweetmeat ;)  for  it  was  purchased 
by  one  of  my  troopers  as  the  most 
delicate  fare  the  bazaar  could  boast. 
My  game  was  a  trouble  to  me  now,  as 
hereabouts  a  peafowKs  life  is  as  sacred 
as  that  of  a  roan  or  cow,  and  I  was 
afraid  some  inquisitive  Rajpoot  might 
be  peeping  into  my  bag  while  I  was 
sleeping ;  so  threw  it  on  the  roof  of  the 
shed,  (Jt'tcrmined  to  secure  it  at  day- 
break, or  if  I  should  not  be  the  first 
to  find  it  in  the  morning,  to  disclaim 
it  altogether. 

24th Waited  till  the  sun  forced  its 

beams  through  u  thick  and  hazy  sky, 
and  then,  in  despair  of  my  stragglers, 
rode  on  with  one  servant  who  bad 
followed  me  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and 
had  been  only  prevented  by  the  storm 
from  joining  me  last  night — left  one 
suwar  to  remain  at  Beawr,  and  follow 
with  what  news  he  could  get  of  my 
kit.  All  I  can  hear  is,  that  a  large 
body  of  Goojars  has  been  plundering 
hereabouts  for  the  last  week,  and  two 
days  ago  levied  theu  choul  oti1^^^Wt« 


a  large  town  four  miles  off  my  yester- 
day's road,  and  on  the  same  day  burned 
several  villages.  Not  very  consoling 
intelligence.  Neither  my  clothes  nor 
camels  would  be  of  much  service  to 
these  marauders,  but  the  su war's  horses 
who  accompanied  them  might  be 
tempting.  However,  coute  qui  coule, 
I  must  get  on.  So  lefl  my  last  suwar  to 
bake  a  cake  and  bring  it  after  me  to  the 
nearest  river  possessing  the  rare  con- 
junction of  water  and  shade ;  after  a 
hot  and  hungry  ride  of  fourteen  miles 
found  precisely  what  I  wanted  ;  tamed 
my  camel  loose  among  peepul  trees  on 
the  bank,  while  I  and  my  companion 
gathered  sticks  and  with  the  help  of 
my  gun  and  waistcoat  pocket  (by  way 
of  tinder)  blew  up  a  good  fire — plucked 
the  peafowl— cut  its  breast  into  steaks 
which  when  roasted  black  and  the 
ashes  washed  off  in  the  river,  made  a 
breakfast  fit  for  the  king  of  the  Can- 
nibal Islands,  leaving  abundance  for 
dinner  besides.  My  pursuivant-at- 
arms  brought  in  time  for  dessert  two 
gigantic  elephant  cakes,  bat  no  tidings 
of  my  people,  who  cannot  now  over- 
take me  till  I  halt  for  them  somewhere. 

While  lying  on  the  bank  tearing  my 
breakfast  with  tooth  and  nail,  an  otter 
popped  his  head  up  in  the  pool  beside 
me,  and  I  instinctively  snatched  my 
gun  and  pointed  at  him,  but  he  swam 
towards  me  looking^so  good-humoured 
and  confidingly  in  my  face  with  his 
large  eves,  that  my  finger  ufould  not 
draw  the  trigger,  though  I  tried  to 
reason  the  point  with  it  that  he  too 
was  himself  a  murderer — but  it  would 
not  do — he  seemed  to  say  <*  there  are 
only  two  of  us  and  we  may  as  well  be 
friends."  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  my- 
self, and  la3ring  down  my  gun  offered 
him  share  of  my  breakfast — he  gamboled 
about  close  beside  me  till  it  was  finish- 
ed, when  I  went  away  peaceably  and 
better  satisfied  than  if  1  bad  got  his 
fine  skfn  spread  over  my  saddle-bags. 

Seharunpore,  my  next  stage,  is  thirty- 
six  miles  from  Beawr — sent  my  only 
remaining  suwar  on,  and  followed  vSiet 
noon,  with  my  groom  behind  mc.  Pucha- 
war,  at  sunset — here  got  a  guide,  who 
was  relieved  at  each  village  afterwards 
without  a  moment's  delay,  or  the  expec- 
tation of  payment,  which,  when  ofiered, 
was  taken  with  astonisHment  and  pro- 
fuse thanks.  These  guides  are  the 
best  I  have  seen  in  India,  and  always 
at  their  post ;  each  village  has  a  certain 
Ti>\tEk\s^x>  Nirbo  hold  their  land  rent  free 
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for  their  services  to  travellers.  That 
is  usual  everywhere,  but  it  is  not  usual 
to  find  them  so  attentive. 

At  eight  p.m.  foimd  my  trooper  had 
halted  in  u  small  viliafre,  where  he  had 
collected  tempting  bribes  to  induce  me 
to  shorten  my  night's  march — for  my- 
self sweetmeats  and  milk — grain  and 
grass  for  the  cattle,-  all  arranged  on  a 
clean  terrace,  round  a  banyan  tree,  the 
abode  of  a  Hindoo  god  and  a  fakeer. 
His  horse  was  tired,  and  all  of  us  being 
somewhat  in  the  same  condition,  I  con- 
sented— though  not  fond  of  curtailing 
my  marches — and  spread  my  cloak, 
sub  dio,  on  the  cleanest  bed  I  have 
had  since  leaving  Sipree.  Here  we 
all  fared  sumptuously,  particularly  my 
camel,  who  got  the  better  half  of  his 
master's  supper,  and  seemed  to  relish 
it  much  more.  Slept  soundly  for  five 
hours,  the  night  being  cool  and  clear, 
and  on  the  25th,  at  daybreak,  reached 
the  gates  of  Seharunpore,  which  were 
shut,  but  got  througn  the  wicket,  and 
woke  up  the  durwan,  who  went  for  the 
keys  to  the  killcdar's  house,  and  aOer 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  got  in.  The 
city  is  the  residence  of  the  Dewass 
Hajah,  on  the  banks  of  the  — — ,  a 
fine  stream,  clear,  broad,  gravelly  bed, 
with  at  present  about  a  foot  of  water 
where  we  forded. 

Posted  my  last  trooper  in  Seharun- 
pore as  a  relay  to  bring  intelligence, 
and  pushed  on  with  my  servant  behind 
me  for  Shajehanpore,  where  I  may 
halt  two  or  three  days  without  losing 
time,  while  a  dawk  is  laying  for  Indore. 
At  noon  entered  the  city  of  Shajehan- 
pore, aRer  ten  hours'  ride,  having  had  to 
walk  my  jaded  camel  most  of  the  way,as 
the  day  was  excessively  hot.  Seeing  some 
suwars  strolling  through  the  bazaar, 
whose  demiferingee  costume  bespoke 
*  Holkars  contingent* — strange  visions  of 
fish  and  rice,  w  ith  tables,  chairs,  coffee- 
pots, and  other  tantalizing  breakfast 
reminiscences,  began  to  flit  before  my 
eyes,  as  they  wandered  about  in  search 
of  an  European-looking  bungalow— a 
hopeless  search,  as  soon  appeared  by 
the  reply  of  a  trooper  I  asked  to  show 
me  his  commanding  officer's  quurters. 
**  Teen  koss,"  was  the  varlet's  laconic 
answer — that  is  to  say,  "It  is  nine 
miles  oft— or,  '  by'r  lady,'  ten !"  This 
dispelled  my  festive  visions  ;  but,  de- 
termined to  get  on  even  the  teen  koss 
rather  than  halt  here — though  quite 
against  my  attendant's  recommendation 
— took  a  short  cut  over  a  stony  bill, 


which  saved  two  or  three  miles,  but 
gained   nothing   in   time.      The   heat 
was  broiling  ;  the  rough  stones  lamed 
my  camel,  so  that  I  had  to  dismount 
my  aide-de-camp  and  let  him  follow  as 
he  could  ;  and  the  bushes  robbed  me  of 
a  great  portion  of  my  shirt  sleeves  ; 
but,  as  a  set-oft' for  these  inconveniences, 
I  nearly  came  in  for  a  choice  morceau 
of  shikar.     On  reaching  the  top  of  the 
bill  spied  a  crowd  of  villagers,  about  a 
mile   distant,   whose   movements    and 
multitudinous    weapons   shewed    they 
were  intent  on   deeds   of  arms.     Oa 
observing  me  they  appeared  to  parley 
as  if  waiting    my   arrival,    and   so    I 
shoved  along  my  limping  dromedary 
to   see    the    row ;    but    afler    a    few 
minutes'  pause  two  men  went  forward, 
approaching  cautiously  towards  some 
object  which  I  could  not  distinguish, 
but,  from  their  attitude  supposed   to 
be  a  dangerous  customer.     Advancing 
about  fifty  paces,  they  suddenly  stopped, 
and  appeared  to  hesitate — in  another 
instant  d   tiger  sprung  from  behind  a 
bush  upon  the  foremost,  who  appeared 
to  fall — it  was  a  fearful  sight.     What 
happened  I  could  not  observe ;  but  there 
was  evidently  a  scuftie,  which  gave  me 
hopes  that  one  at  least  of  the  men  had 
escaped.      These    were     immediately 
confirmed  by  a  stout,  and  all  the  crowd 
rushing  to  the  spot.     When  I  reached 
the  scene  of  action,  all  was  over — the 
tiger  lay  dead  with  a  spear  through  his 
chest,  and  out  between  the  ribs — on  the 
point  of  this  he  had  been  received  by 
one  of  the  men  at  the  spring  I  saw  him 
make,  and  the  other  instantly  ran  up  and 
dispatched  him  with  his  sword,  ripping 
up  his  belly.   Both  of  them  had  escaped 
unhurt.     It  was  the  most  dashing  affair 
in   the   tiger  way    I  ever  saw.      Our 
howdah  tiger  shooting  is  slow  sport. 
The  neighbouring  village  had  turned 
out  in  force,  with  all  the  implements 
of  war  and  husbandry  they  could  mus- 
ter, to  attack  the  animal,  which  had 
been  discovered  by  a  herd-boy  feeding 
on  the  carcase  of  an  ass  he  had  slaia 
the  day  before ;   but  having  only  two 
matchlocks  among  them  all,  they  were 
undecided  how  to  make  their  assault, 
and  on   my   appearance   proposed   to 
wait  and  see  if  I  could  bring  any  help; 
but  these  two  adventurous  youths  would 
not  be  restrained  ;   and,  as  it  turned 
out,  1  was  almost  glad  of  it,  a  double- 
barrelled  detonator  might  have  spoiled 
their  far  more  sporting  exploit.     The 
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people  then  pointed  out  to  me  two 
white  specks,  which  were  Captain 
M'M— — *s  tents,  near  the  village  of 
Rosewass,  and  there  I  arrived  at  three. 
Two  hours  afterwards  the  skin  of  the 
tiger  was  brought  to  him,  and  the 
whole  village  came  to  present  their 
champions  to  the  '  Captan  Sahib,*  and 
I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  their 
story.  M»M—  was  exactly  the  per- 
son I  wanted  ;  and  a  halt  of  three 
days  under  his  canvass  was  a  most 
agreeable  pastime.  He  despatched 
scouts  in  search  of  my  stray  people,  who 
brought  them  in  safe  and  unrobbed 
on  the  third  day.  They  had  lost  their 
road  in  the  jungle,  and,  instead  of 
Beawr  gone  to  Rajghur  the  very  day 
after  it  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Goojars.  I  had  nearly  made  the  same 
mistake  myself,  but  some  people  set  me 
right,  luckily — as  meeting  any  one  is 
an  event  which  does  nut  occur  more 
than  once  or  twice  in  a  dav*s  march. 
Sometimes  the  only  individual  we  have 
met  from  morning  till  night  was  Scin- 
diahs  pawn  dawk.  The  Maharajah, 
it  seems,  is  an  epicure  in  that  luxury, 
and  has  relays  of  bangliy  bearers  laid 
every  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  Gwalicr 
to  Boorhanpoor,  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  to  bring  him  fresh  sup- 
plies every  day,  the  Boorhanpoor  pawn 
being  reputed  the  best  in  India  and 
alone  worthy  of  his  exalted  jaws.  Being 
a  minor  he  leaves  the  rest  of  the  cares  of 
government  to  his  minister — a  low-bred 
man,  who  never  dreamt  of  such  luck, 
until  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  C — 


s 


«*  non-interference," the  hopeful  boy,who 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Baiza  baee  as 
her  son  and  heir,  managed  to  jostle  his 
mamma  off  the  guddee.  The  country 
has  been  going  to  the  bad  ever  since. 
She  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
ability,  (as  all  women  rulers  in  India 
have  been,)  and  though  rather  off-hand 
for  our  modern  European  ideas,  (and 
off-head  when  it  suited  her,)  is  spoken 
of  with  respect  by  all  classes  of  the 
people  for  the  justice  and  energy  uf 
her  government — qualities  not  apparent 
in  the  present  administration. 

Rosewass  is  a  small  village,  selected 
as  the  station  for  a  regiment  of  con- 
tingent horse  raising  by  Captain 
M*M— — ,  for  HoIkar*s  service  :  he  is 
to  be  the  only  European  at  the  place, 
and  to  act  both  as  civil  and  military 
authority.  The  lines  are  formed  on  a 
rising  ground  on  the  bauk  of  a  river 
which  coatai&ft  the  be&X  ^%ii^i  Hi\>^m 


many  miles — so  the  natives  judge,  who 
being  more  addicted  to  that  beverage 
than  we  are,  ought  to  know  best.  Hens 
I  changed  my  mode  of  journeying ; 
having  got  through  the  desert  regions 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  on  quicker  by 
leaving  my  kit  and  trusting  to  the 
resources  of  the  country — so  sent  my 
riding  camel  back  to  Agra  and  my 
escort  to  Goonah — the  u>rmer  being 
relieved  by  relays  of  a  palkee  and  five 
horses  from  mine  host — the  latter  by 
two  troopers  of  Holkar's  horse,  ail  that 
could  be  spared,  as  the  greater  part  of 
his  corps  are  out  in  pursuit  of  Goojars, 
a  pastime  they  have  iu  abundance,  as 
this  being  on  the  borders  of  Scindiah*s, 
Holkar's,  the  Dewass,  Bhopalpore,  and 
some  other  petty  rajah  territories  which 
are  most  ingeniously  dove-tailed  into 
each  other,  is  good  hunting  ground 
for  freebooters,  who  can  dcxlge  their 
pursuers  back  and  forward  from  one 
demesne  into  another.    However,  lately 

M*M 's  people  have  got  (or  taken) 

the  liberty  of  hunting  over  the  whole; 
and  his  corps  being  chiefly  composed 
of  renegade  mosstroopers,  some  of  them 
mighty  hunters  in  their  day,  are  un- 
usually successful  in  kidnapping  their 
old  companions. 

Got  fresh  baggage-camels,  and  sent 
my  own  to  Mhow  empty  to  be  fresh 
for  a  new  start  in  case  others  not 
procurable  there.  And  here  I  must 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an 
esteemed  friend  I  may  nevsr  meet 
again.  A  camels  pace  is  generally  said 
to  be  distressing  to  the  rider,  but  1  have 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  uiiog  them 
and  not  found  it  so.  The  long  smooth 
trot  of  a  high-caste  riding  camel  is  by 
no  means  disagreeable.  Mine  was  of 
the  pure  blood  of  the  desert — unusually 
tall,  and  used  to  carry  me  with  case 
six  miles  in  half  an  hour,  though  for 
a  distance  six  in  the  hour  was  his  best 
pace.  How  he  was  ofi*  for  the  organ 
of  locality  I  know  not,  but  his  topo- 
graphical sagacity  was  very  much  be- 
yond that  of  a  horse  or  most  other 
domestic  animals.  I  have  often  been 
deceived  by  trusting  to  my  horse  for 
the  road,  but  my  camel  never  failed 
me.  When  puzzled  on  returning  home 
in  the  night  from  shooting,  1  have, 
whenever  riding  him,  trusted  implicitly 
to  his  judgment,  and  he  never  seemed 
to  have  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  but 
would  take  me,  perhaps,  six  or  eight 
miles  straight  across  a  country  which 
\v^  Xk^^^  ^^>^  Wx^  beett  in  before 
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in  his  life.  Whether  steering  his  course 
by  the  stars,  or  by  some  instinct  given 
by  nature  to  guide  him  through  the 
trackless  desert,  I  know  not.  I  first 
discovered  his  talent  by  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  kept  continually  turning 
his  head  towards  the  right  when  I  was 
forcing  him  to  go  in  a  wrong  direction, 
when  once  returning  in  the  dark  after 
a  very  circuitous  day's  shooting  over 
a  country  I  fancied  t  knew  something 
about,  but  which  he  could  not  possibly. 
The  lively  eye  and  moveable  features 
of  the  camel  give  its  physiognomy  an 
expression  of  great  intelligence  ;  but  it 
was  long  before  I  could  reconcile  myself 
to  the  great  hanging  lips  and  croco- 
dile jaws :  however,  custom  and  long 
acquaintance  has  done  even  this,  and 
observing  how  admirably  these  are  con- 
structed for  culling  the  thorny  branches 
of  the  acacia,  and  gathering  up  what- 
ever scanty  forage  their  bare  pastures 
afford.  Nothing  can  be  ugly  which  is 
perfect  in  its  mechanism,  and  in  precise 
harmony  with  its  circumstances  ;  and 
this,  the  strange  and  at  first  sight 
awkward'looking  form  and  features 
of  the  camel  are,  to  a  wonderful  de- 
gree. He  gathers  food  from  plants 
which  scarcely  any  other  animal  dare 
touch,  using  his  long  fleshy  prehensile 
lips  almost  like  fingers  :  they  are  in- 
deed closely  anaolgous  in  their  ana- 
tomy to  the  elephant's  proboscis.  The 
upper  half  of  the  camePs  head  is  ad- 
mired by  every  body,  and  the  match- 
less brilliancy  of  their  eyes — the  grace 
and  majesty  of  their  pace  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  the  East,  and  is 
about  the  highest  comparison  a  poet 
can  apply  to  a  woman's  gait ;  but, 
in  my  mind,  every  part  of  the  animal 
is  beautiful.  I  had  procured  mine 
with  two  others,  young  and  unbroken, 
from  the  heart  of  the  Jessel  mere  desert 
—trained  him  entirely  myself — scarcely 
any  one  else  had  ever  mounted  him ; 
and  frequently  we  were  sole  companions 
for  entire  days,  as  I  used  to  shoot 
hares,  partridge,  &c.  oflf  his  back,  among 
long  grass  and  bushes  where  the  former 
would  have  been  invisible  on  foot ;  so 
a  close  intimacy  had  sprung  up  between 
us.  Once  only  did  we  quarrel,  and  then 
I  hereby  publicly  acknowledge  that  I 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  he  was  victor, 
justly  not  less  than  decisively — indeed, 
though  I  have  associated  a  good  deal 
with  wild  beasts,  of  various  sorts,  I 
never  was  so  nearly  eaten  up  by  one  in 
my  life.    I  had  been  uigiog  him  rather 


beyond  his  speed  when  once  returning 
home  by  moonlight :  suddenly  he  stopped 
short,  raised  his  long  neck  almost  upright 
over  my  head  and  then  projected  it 
straight  forwards  several  times.  What 
this  manoeuvre  meant  [  could  not  di- 
vine, but,  being  in  a  hurry  to  ^et  on, 
applied  the  spur  sharply  ;  however, 
he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
and  refused  to  stir,  but  paused  to 
consider  a  few  moments,  and  then 
suddenly  brought  his  head  round  and 
slared  me  right  in  the  face,  growling 
and  gobbling  like  a  gigantic  turkey- 
cock  and  moving  about  his  jaws  and 
lips  in  a  menacing  attitude.  Here  was 
outright  mutiny  and  no  mistake,  so 
I  hammered  him  about  the  eyes  and 
nose  till  my  stick  broke,  and  then^ 
appearing  to  know  his  advantage,  he 
commenced  his  attack  in  real  earnest, 
snapping  his  huge  jaws  and  thrusting 
them  at  me,  twisting  round  his  neck,  and 
endeavouring  to  bite  me  alternately 
right  and  lefV,  which  I  could  scarcely 
avoid  by  constantly  dodging  from  side 
to  side,  and  thumping  his  nose  and 
eyes  with  my  fists — well  aware  that  if 
he  once  got  a  hold  he  would  keep  it 
like  a  bull-dog  and  dispose  of  me  just 
as  he  chose.  1  soon  saw  that  I  should 
be  the  first  to  tire  of  this  work ;  so, 
getting  hold  of  his  bridle  close  to  the 
nose,  held  him  tight  till  I  thought  hit 
rage  might  have  cooled,  or  that  at  all 
events  he  must  have  a  creek  in  his 
neck  and  be  glad  to  stretch  it  out ; 
then  cautiously  letting  him  go,  he  raised 
his  head  and  looked  proudly  around, 
as  if  conscious  of  his  triumph,  but 
making  no  further  attack  on  me.  I 
cared  not  to  provoke  him  again,  and 
waited  patiently  till  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  proceed,  which  on  asking  him  eivilly 
he  at  once  did,  but  at  bis  own  pace. 
This  was  mv  last  quarrel  with  my 
friend — as  afterwards  I  always  rode 
him  with  a  muzzle. 

2dth — Ten     miles,    versus     Indore 
palkee  (starting  at  midnight);  thence 

rode   M'M 's  horses  fifty  one  to 

Major  K ^'s  camp,  where  the  Major 

had  migrated  from  his  residency  for  the 
purpose  of  slaying  one  black  buck  to 
complete  his  annual  allowance  of  thirty. 
This  feat  he  had  just  accomplished,  and 
I  found  him  ou  a  large  plain  crouching 
like  a  cheeta  after  another  herd;  but 
they  turned  out  to  be  all  females,  so 
he  came  home,  and  gave  me  breakfast, 
and  a  fresh  horse  to  take  me  to  Indore 
— feyen  miles*     Ab<yi^  ««93»afe  >&^ 
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morning  having  lost  the  way,  I  rode 
up  to  some  people  gathering:  opium 
in  a  poppy  field  to  enquire,  but 
they  were  so  stupified,  either  with 
smelling  or  eating  opium,  that  they 
could  ffive  no  information  on  that  or 
any  other  subject  The  suwar  then 
tried  his  hand,  but  being  equally  un- 
successful had  at  last  to  ride  off  to  a 
neighbouring  village  to  enquire.  From 
Indore  got  a  fat  horse  from  a  subadar, 
which  deposited  me  at  my  friend  S.'s 
quarters  in  Mhow,  at  one  p.m,-^welve 
miles  through  a  rich  and  beautiful 
country — the  aspect  of  which  has 
rapidly  improved  since  leaving  Rose- 
wass;  and  here  the  sight  of  neat  gar- 
dens with  lines  of  European  bungalow^ 
—albeit  not  boasting  much  architectiiral 
beauty — was  quite  reviving  ailer  four 
hundred  miles  of  almost  unmitigated 
jungle.  A  pretty  cantonment,  more  like 
Saugur  than  any  other  we  have — built 
like  it  on  a  ridge  of  stony  hills,  below 
which  is  a  great  plain  of  black  cracked 
soil,  not  so  bleak  as  Saugur  and  said  to 
be  a  better  (i.  e,  cooler)  climate ;  but 
the  difference  must  be  trifling,  merely 
from  a  greater  elevation  of  about  a 
hundred  feet — I  think  2150  above 
the  sea.  This  is  half  way  from 
Agra  to  Bombay,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing half  I  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
assistance  of  hospitable  Ducks,  from 
whom  various  intimations  of  saddled 
steeds  have  greeted  my  arrival.  Mhow 
all  in  a  whirl  with  races,  plays  and 
balls,  in  the  confusion  of  which,  seven 
spinsters — the  whole  stock  of  the  can- 
tonment, have  been  lost — all  merged 
into  matrons  within  three  months !  A 
gallant  captain  popped  the  question  to 
the  last  of  the  maidens  yesterday — too 
late  in  the  day,  although  Phoebus  had 
not  yet  stooped  from  his  place  of  power 
in  the  meridian  sky — but,  alas!  the  lady 
said  she  was  very  sorry  for  him,  but  really 
and  truly  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  grant 
his  request,  for  that  very  morning  she 
had  bestowed  all  he  asked  for  upon  a 
brother  captain  in' bis  own  regiment. 
In  the  evening  the  favoured  swain 
actually  carted  his  betrothed  in  his 
rivals  buggy.  This  was  too  bad.  The 
ceremony  of  carting  clinches  our 
matrimonial  barsirains  in  the  cast ;  after 
that  nobody  dares  say  black  is  the 
white  of  the  lady's  eye. 

Found  fresh  baggage  camels  ready 

to  proceed  on  th»iriamc  terms  as  those 

I  nad  brought'  fmm  Agra,  viz.,  half 

loads,  and  tbiity  raWes  a-day^Vo  l^ovw- 


bay ;  so  dispatched  them  immediately 

on  my  arrival  and  followed  in  S *% 

bngsry  with  a  relay  of  four  saddle 
hones,  for  Mundlaisir  (thirty  miles) 
at  -one  a.m.  on  the  2nd  March ; 
intending  to  descend  the  Ghat  at 
daybreak  and  house  myself  in  Mund- 
laisir, which  is  reputed  the  hottest 
station  on  our  side  of  India,  before 
the  sun  became  intolerable.  But  here 
I  was  mistaken  in  toto — for  my  groom 
ill  waitiiig  insisted  on  bringing  me  on 
^  wTOOg  niM»;>fiMJ>iles  from  Mhow. 
.  J^oir  I,  Fermjgpie  riraree,  being  of  an 
amiable  and  dodle  temper  have  a  habit 
of  giving  up  my  own  opinion  (of  which, 
by  the  way,  I  invariably  have  to  repent 
afterwards — barring  this  sole  case  of 
selecting  between  two  roads — ^in  pick- 
ing out  the  right  one  I  have  generally 
found  niggers  most  band  v.)  So,  acting 
on  general  principles,  I  drove  along  the 
gradually  lading  traces. of  the  road  till 
they  totally  disappeared  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain ;  and  then,  rather  than  retro- 
gress sent  back  my  vehicle,  determined 
to  make  my  way  alone  by  a  short  cut 
over  the  mountain  ;  forgetful  of  a  pair  of 
top-boots,  which  though  good  for  riding 
were  just  the  least  taste  in  life  too 
tight  ibr  travelling  ou  foot.  Of  course 
another  half  hour  (bund  me  dead  lame, 
foundered  and  stumbling  and  scramb- 
liug  along  the  side  of  a  steep  mountain, 
with  no  trace  of  a  path  or  of  any  human 
being  to  show  me  one — and  then  lest 
my  misery  should  be  imperfect,  the 
sun,  my  enemy,  began  to  grin  horribly 
at  me  over  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
my  left.  A  *pugdundee'  (footpath) 
led  me  to  a  bufl'alo  shed  inhabited 
by  woDien,  grinding  bajree,  who 
politely  assured  me  I  was  going 
exactly  in  the  right  direction.  This 
was  satisfactory,  so  I  limped  along  a 
mile  or  so  till  another  buffalo  hut 
appeared,  where  men  were  winnowing ; 
these  staring  at  me,  said  *'  sahib  kidhur 
jata,'*  meaning  thereby  **  what  the  devil 
brought  you  here  ?**  This  was  a  poser  : 
I  told  them  with  the  greatest  simplicity, 
1  was  taking  a  short  cut  for  the  Jaum 
Ghat ;  and  they  replied  that  I  ^-as 
doing  no  such  thing,  for  the  straight 
road  to  the  Jaum  Ghat  lay  five  miles  to 
the  east,  beyond  the  mountain.  A 
gossoon  was  easily  induced  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  top  of  this,  and  showed 
ine  a  vilkge  three  miles  off,  where 
commissariat  bullocks  from  Mhow  were 
kept  glazing  and  close  to  which  the 
T^'dA.  Y^*^'^^     Thither  accordingly  I 
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hobbled  with  what  legs  I  had,  and  was 
then  conducted  by  a  very  civil  "bullock- 
maun**  (as  they  are  called  in  Anglo- 
Bengallee)  to  an  eminence,  whence  he 
showed  my  road  with  such  explicit 
directions  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  in 
no  wise  to  the  left,  that  I  could  not 
possibly  go  astray  any  more.  I  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  hire  the  loan  of 
a  tattoo  in  the  village  but  was  obliged 
again  to  put  my  best  leg  foremost,  bad  as 
it  was.  After  a  mile  this  broad  road, 
like  the  rest,  began  to  vanish,  gradually 
exhausted  by  little  foot-paths  into  the 
jungle;  there  was  nothing  for  it  now 
but  to  follow  my  *'  South  West  coorse," 
like  my  countryman  Barney  O'Reardon 
—so  I  walked  through  various  streams, 
which  cooled  my  apoplectic  feet  while  in 
the  water,  but  made  them  far  more  pain- 
ful afterwards.  Spying  some  cattle  graz- 
ing and  inferring  that  there  might  be  a 
biped  in  charge,  I  made  my  way  to- 
wards them  in  quest  of  a  benevolent 
cowherd,  but  no  human  animal  ap- 
peared, or  answered,  though  1  bellowed 
like  a  bull  (perhaps  that  was  the  reason.^ 
The  guardian  of  the  kine  I  guessed,  haa 
hidden  himself  through  fear  of  a  white 
feringee  ;  thinking  to  entice  him  forth 
by  driving  away  his  cattle,  I  seized 
upon  the  bullock  who  bore  the  bell,  and 
twbted  him  along  by  the  tail  till  quite 
out  of  sight  of  the  rest,  but  still  nobody 
came  to  the  rescue;  he  seemed  himself 
to  be  the  sole  protector  of  the  flock,  so 
to  his  care  I  again  consigned  them,  and 
after  a  little  while  a  broad  pukka  road 
appeared  crossing  mv  way  at  right 
angles.  Here  was  anotner  dimculty ;  my 
course  should  be  south,  and  this  road 
went  east  and  west — odds  in  favour  of 
west — soon  backed  by  the  fresh  traces 
of  camels'  feet,  and  all  doubt  was  at 
an  end  when  a  tower  and  fort  and  the 
village  of  Jaum  appeared  ;  but  my 
feet  seemed  utterly  unfit  to  carry  me 
down  the  Ghat.  To  complete  my 
discomfiture,  beside  the  great  gateway 
which  guards  the  top  of  the  pass  stood 
my  two  camels  without  their  loads  I 
They  ought  ere  this  to  have  been  eating 
gram  in  Mundlaisir.  I  found  that  they 
had  halted  at  the  village  as  the  Ghat 
is  impracticable  fur  such  long-legged 
animals   by  night— difficult  and  dan- 

f^erous  even  by  day ;  and  when  re- 
oaded  in  the  morning,  being  (as 
the  surwan  confessed)  youns^  untrained 
animals,  took  fright  at  the  rattling 
of  tlie  trunk  padlocks,  and  ran  away, 
strewing  boxes  and  cooking  pots  about 


the  jim«rle,  which  the  people  were  now 
busy  collectinar.  One  nad  been  stopped 
jusiC  at  the  gateway — a  few  steps  further 
and  his  neck  must  necessarily  have 
been  broken.  The  surwan  swore,  by 
way  of  appeasing  my  wrath,  that  he 
had  himself  lost  a  bag  containing  fifty 
rupees,  and  wanted  leave  to  go  in 
search  of  it.  This  being  of  course 
a  lie,  I  made  him  accompany  me  and 
taking  a  spear  shaft  to  support  my  steps, 
valiantly  faced  the  Ghat,  but  after  half 
armile  had  to  give  it  up  and  not  able 
any  longer  to  stand  lay  down  under 
shelter  of  a  tufl  of  grass  with  my  feet 
supported  on  a  high  stone.  The  pain 
was  a  little  relieved  by  this  ;  I  had  no 
knife,  and  had  made  many  ineffectual 
attempts  to  saw  through  the  boots  with 
sharp  stones  the  wetting  and  drying 
in  the  sun  over  my  swollen  feet  having 
made  it  quite  impossible  to  pull  them 
off.  Got  on  one  of  my  baggage  camels 
when  they  came  dowu,  and  my  third 
horse  (I  had  missed  the  two  first  by 
my  pedestrian  excursion)  was  soon 
after  sent  up  from  the  foot  of  the 
Ghat  by  a  traveller  who  took  pity 
on  my  distress;  but  after  four  or 
five  miles'  riding,  the  pain  in  my  feet 
became!  so  intense  it  very  nearly  made 
me  faint,  which  I  only  avoided  bj 
hastily  dismounting.  Luckily  the 
suvvar  who  accompanied  mc  bad  a 
knife  with  which  I  slit  the  obnoxious 
buskin  from  top  to  toe.  I  have  seldom 
in  my  life  felt  such  comfort  as  after 
this  operation;  but  it  required  great 
care  to  avoid  cutting  my  feet,  as  thej 
had,  although  excessively  painful,  com- 
pletely lost  their  common  feeling,  whicn 
did  not  return  for  a  considerable  time ; 
in  truth,  they  were  in  an  incipient  stage 
of  mortification,  and  looked  exactly  like 

Sieces  of  boiled  pork.  A  fourth  horse 
elon^ing  also  to  a  suwar  of  the 
Bhopaur  contingent,  took  me  into 
Mundlaisir,  at  two  p.m.  Rested  from 
this  day V  labour  iu  the '  house  of  the 
surgeon,  who  was  acting  political 
agent,  and  procured  me  the  loan  of 
two  riding  camels  from  Russuldars  to 
take  me  to  Talnair.  The  descent  from 
Mhow  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
feet  and  the  difference  of  climate  is 
from  cool  and  healthy,  to  a  hot  muggy 
malaria  that  kills  almost  every  European 
who  does  not  go  away  sick.  It  is  the 
frontier  station  of  Bengal,  and  here, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  service, 
my  furlough  commences,  though  I  may 
not  get  out  of  ludimbAA  xDA>^«&2fiL  ^^\ 
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a  regulation  rather  hard  on  western 
Beogttllees  who  don't  like  travelling 
two  thounaod  miles  out  of  their  way  bj 
Calcutta.*  Got  soft  slippers  for  my 
foundered  feet,  and  sent  both  riding  and 
baggage  camels  across  the  Nerbudda 
to  be  ready  at  two  in  the  morning. 
Had  to  part  here  with  the  last  remain- 
ing of  my  servants  who  was  unable, 
though  willing  enough,  to  proceed 
further-<-even  as  far  as  the  holy  Kibla 
of  Islam,  as  his  high  ambition  was  to 
return  with  the  degree  of  Ha^jee — but 
here  hb  pilgrimage  terminated  to  our 
mutual  regret,  with  promises  on  both 
sides  to  renew  our  acquaintance  on  my 
return  from  Europe,  if  we  could  find 
each  other.  The  only  fault  I  had  with 
him  was,  that  he  was  unable  to  ride 
camels,  and  it  was  frequently  imposdible 
to  mount  him  on  tattoos  in  these 
deserts,  so  he  had  to  walk  nearly 
half  the  way  from  Agra,  and  on  arrival 
here  his  feet  were  not  in  much  better 
marching  order  than  his  masters  after 
the  Jaum  Ghat 

8d  March. — Crossed  the  Nerbuddah 
in  a  boat  at  two  this  morning ;  could 
have  slept  a  few  hours  longer,  but  my 
camels  were  ready  saddled  on  the  other 
side — such  saddles  and  such  camels  as 
no  Christian  man  ever  rode  upon  be* 
fore ;  however  there  was  no  alternative, 
BO  folded  my  cloak  for  a  cushion  and 
set  forward,  a  shutr-suwar  (camel  rider) 
accompanying  me  on  another.  To 
console  me  on  the  road,  my  host  had 
got  a  bale  of  sandwiches  and  a  magnum 
of  tea  strapped  behind  me,  and  given 
me  a  billet  for  the  night's  lodgings  upon 
the  kameswar  of  Sindwa  which  is  sixty 
miles  oft'.  The  camels  soon  proved 
themselves  unfit  for  harder  work  than 
their  usual  employment  of  parading  the 
streets  of  Mundlaisir,  bedecked  with 
fringes  and  tassels  and  jingling  bells. 
To  keep  these  animals  in  training, 
very  hard  and  regular  exercise  is 
required.  These  were  completely 
fatigued  with  a  trot  of  twenty  miles, 
which  they  did  at  a  fair  enough 
rate  ;  for  the  rest,  no  persuasions  could 
extort  more  than  a  few  paces  at  a 
time  of  a  dislocating  composite  gait, 
between  a  walk  and  a  trot.  We  lialtf^d 
nowhere  except  at  one  stream  for  ten 
minutes  to  drink  muddy  water,  and 
arrived  at  Sindwa  at  nine  p.m.,  after 
nineteen  hours  of  the  most  fatiguing  ride 
I  ever  have  had  either  before  or  since. 


Passed  only  tw<|  running  streams,  but 
dry  beds  of  five  or  six  more ;  a  wilder 
wilderness  than  even  Scindia*s  country ; 
saw  no  human  beings  except  ourselves 
and  three  small  parties  of  Mahrattas  all 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  spears,  swords, 
matchlocks,  shields,  pistols,  and  bows 
and  arrows. 

All  Sindwa  was  asleep,  bat  I  sue* 
ceeded  with  some  trouble  m  getting  the 
kamisdar  awakened,  to  receive  my  letter 
of  credit,  and  shortly  after  a  deputation 
of  his  myrmidons  waited  oa  me  with 
provisions  for  myself  and  camels«~ 
sweetmeats  and  mussala.  Crammed 
their  yawning  gullets  well  with  sugar 
ghee  and  spices,  as  the  only  hope  of 
giving  them  legs  for  to-morrow,  and 
then  placed  my  own  charpoy  (bedstead) 
beside  them  in  the  street,  and  slept— 
too  soundly,  for  I  was  awoke  by  day- 
light dawning  over  the  castle  walls  ;  five 
minutes  more  saw  us  both  on  our 
saddles  and  outside  the  gates,  as  our 
only  preparation  was  to  rub  our  eyes, 
give  one  yawn,  and  then  mount  our 
fofly  steeds.  Sindwa  is  a  pretty  place, 
but  we  waited  not  for  daylight  to  admire 
its  beauty  having  the  tear  of  sunshine 
before  our  eyes.  Jogged  and  flogged 
along  our  rough  and  cruelly  jaded 
camels  till  half-past  four  when  with 
much  labour  and  belabouring  of  our 
poor  beasts  we  arrived  at  Talnair,  forty- 
four  miles  ;  hills,  ghats,  and  jungle  all 
the  way  ;  passed  no  running  stream, 
some  beds  of  rivers  had  stagnant  pools 
which  even  the  camels  refused  to  drink ; 
and  the  few  villages  marked  in  maps  of 
the  Bheel  hills  are  all  deserted  and  in 
ruins. 

On  entering  the  bazaar  met  a  horse 
with  an  English  saddle  coming  in  from 
the  opposite  6ide,  which  sightly  guess- 
ing to  be  for  my  use  I  instantly  and 
joyfully  mounted  and  forded  the  Tapty, 
a  tine  liver  but  not  nearly  equal  to  the 
Nerbudda. 

Three  more  nags  took  me  to 
Dhoolia,  viz.,  two  gallopers  and  a 
walker,  which  last  carried  me  ten  miles 
in  four  hours  ;  however,  I  arrived  at 
Mr.  B.'s  house  at  nine  p.m^  just  in  time 
to  save  the  remnant  of  an  excellent 
dinner  from  going  off  the  table,  for 
which  1  found  a  better  use.  Had  fed 
during  the  day  on  the  savings  of  my  last 
night*s  supper  of  sweets.  Found  several 
travellers  here  before  me ;  so  dawks 
were  scarce  and  not  to  be  had  for  some 
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dayi  either  hone  or  palkee ;  could  not 
hall,  however  in  better  quarters. 

Mr.  B.  has  fortified  hiinself  against 
the  climate  which  is  almost  as  bad  as 
Mundlaisir,  by  building  an  excellent 
three-storied  house  with  splendid  gar- 
dens, baths,  &c.,  all  which  are  used  with 
right  orienUil  hospitality.  He  is  at 
present  enraged  with  our  Bengal  go- 
vernment and  Gwalior  resident  for 
stealing  away  a  piece  of  his  district 
which  he  had  taken  great  pains  in 
improving,  and  handing  his  tenants 
over  to  be  fleeced  by  Sciudiaces,  I 
have  before  mentioned. 

7th — By  great  luck,  got  four  horses 
belonging  to  Mr.  D.  ready  on  the 
road  from  Malligaum  to  Copergaum— 
left  B.'s  house  at  twelve  last  night  in  a 
covered  bullock-cart  with  springs  and 
cushions,  an  excellent  device  of  the 
Ducks  for  night  marches,  but  unknown 
among  my  Bengal  countrymen.  Chan- 
ged bullocks  at  four  villages  on  the 
road,  paying  eii^ht  annas  (one  shilling) 
for  each  pair ;  and  arrived  at  Malligaum 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  thirty  miles. 
Here  I  was  well  billeted  upon  Lt.  F. 
and  the  2l8t  mess. 

8th. — Cattle  being  ready,  started  at 
six  with  my  breakfast  inside — the 
safest  cupboard  on  a  journey.  D.'s 
horses  carried  me  delightfully  fi/ty-three 
miles  to  Copergaum  by  half-past  ten. 
Here  in  a  large  building,  lately  trans- 
mogrified into  a  dawk  bungalow,  I 
found  a  table  adorned  with  grapes,  tea, 
and  other  such  ornaments  ;  and  shortly 
after  entered  another  agreeable  appear- 
ance, Lt.  M.  whom  I  had  known  some 
years  ago  in  camp  during  the  besiege- 
ment  of  Akulkote ;  he  was  making  night 
marches.  Duck  fashion  in  a  bullock 
cart,  and  had  a  heap  of  straw  inside  by 
way  of  springs.  From  Malligaum  to 
Bombay  there  are  dawk  bungalows  at 
each  stage  so  travellers  need  not  carry 
tents,  which  is  a  great  comfort.  Our 
government  have  built  these  on  most 
of  the  great  roads  in  this  presidency, 
and  on  some  of  our  own,  in  humble 
imitation  of  the  native  fashion  of  serais  ; 
but  a  most  humble  imitation  it  is  of 
those  magnihcent  lodging  houses  which 
frequently  can  accommodate  a  hundred 
people  and  are  open,  gratis  to  all 
comers ;  but  these  bungalows  are 
only  intended  for  Europeans;  have 
but  three  or  four  rooms,  and  for  their 
use  there  is  a  charge  of  one  rupee  per 
diem.  Still  the  convenience  is  very 
great  to  those  who  ei\joy  it  i  but,  m  a 


matter  of  policy,  or  generosity,  the 
natives  would  think  well  of  our  con- 
tinuing the  good  old  custom  of  their 
Moslem  rulers,  building  serais  pro  bono 
publico ;  even  to  prevent  those  already 
built  from  falling  to  ruin  would  be 
something. 

Strange  customs  prevail  in  those 
demi-civilized  parts  of  Asia :  every 
groom  (here  nick-named  "ghorawala, 
or  horse  fellow)  on  my  oiiangmg  horses, 
hands  me  a  quart  bottle,  and  says 
**  sahib  hotel  beer  hue,**  meaning  don't 
forget  the  beer,  sir.  If  I  was  voluntarily 
leaving  my  hat  or  spurs  behind,  it  could 
not  astonish  him  more  than  my  declining 
to  drink  it,  does  ;  but  really  I  canncfl 
afford  to  add  fire  to  my  burning  throat 
in  these  dog-days ;  a  bottle  of  strong 
ale  every  hour  or  two  I  But  the  Ducks 
are  mighty  good  fellows  entirely,  and 
would  as  soon  send  a  horse  without  a 
saddle  or  bridle  as  without  tlie  **  botei 
beer." 

Copergaum  is  built  on  the  virtuous 
and  most  holy  river  Godavery,  here 
called  **  Gungijee,"  because  its  waters 
slip  away  underground  from  some  nu- 
known  part  of  the  Ganges,  and  rise 
again  at  Trimbuck  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Brahmin  priests — a  fact 
to  which  they  themselves  are  ready  to 
testify. 

The  troubles  of  this  day  now  com- 
menced ;  sixty  miles  on  **  baggagert," 
i.  e.  a  bare  boned,  raw-backed,  diminu- 
tive species  of  pack-pony.  It  was  plain 
sailing  on  D.'s  horses  from  Malligaum ; 
but  five  miles  for  the  first  hour,  and 
after  that  three — well  whipped  and 
spurred — is  no  joke  for  the  hot  pari 
of  a  summers  day.  Reached  Nuggur 
at  ten,  having  passed  and  re-|)a8sed  the 
cantonment  three  times  in  the  dark 
before  I  could  find  it,  and  then  came 
in  at  the  wrong  side.  Found  Captain 
C.  playing  whist  with  an  itinerant 
tootn-:drawer,  so  rested  myself  by  a 
few  rubbers,  after  a  pretty  heavy 
supper  and  then  to  bed  for  four  hours' 
sleep.  A  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
this  day  not  bad  work  considering  my 
cattle :  I  would  rather  have  double 
Uic  distance  on  good  ones  ;  but  still  it 
was  a  trifle  to  either  of  my  days — on 
the  Mundlaisir  camel. 

9th Breakfasted    by   candle-light, 

and  on  horse  as  soon  as  day  enough 
to  see  the  road  to  Poonah;  raining 
and  hailing — drenched  well,  but  dry 
again  before  I  reached  G.  G.'s  camp 
at  Warigaunut  who  haa  «.  ^\k^^2k\  ^^ 
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sepoys  and  prisoners  making  a  road. 
Twenty-six  miles  on  a  good  horse  of  Lt 
D/s  ;  here  another  breakfast  with  G., 
then  gallopping  horses  to  Koondapore, 
Shikrapore,  Wargoolce — and  Poonah, 
before  sunset ;  seventy-two  miles — or 
eighty-two,  counting  a  retrngade  stage, 
which,  having  been  obliged  latterly  to 
ride  blindibld  on  account  of  the  wind 
sun  and  dust,  I  did  not  discover  till  I 
bad  countermarched  about  five  miles, 
having  lefl  it  to  my  horse's  discretion 
to  return  homewards,  upon  which  he 
went  the  contrary  way.  Poonah  is 
the  pet  station  of  Bombay,  the  Meerut 
of  the  west,  as  Banaalore  is  among  the 
Mails.  The  big-wigs  spend  most  of 
their  time  here,  \ihich  makes  it  gay, 
but  expensive  for  the  military. 

Found  my  old  friends  of  the th 

regiment  little  changed  beyond  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  pair  of  whiskers  among 
beardless  ensigns  that  were—five  years 
ago.  Having  been  uncommonly  well 
starved  of  late  I  turned  their  excellent 
mess  to  good  account,  and  in  four  days 
had  made  great  progress  towards  reple- 
nishing my  muscular  system;  besides 
getting  refitted  with  a  new  cuticle  for 
my  face,  the  old  covering  having  been 
burned  clean  ofil  But  here — though  no 
way  fastidious  in  these  matters,  I  must, 
once  more,  in  the  name  of  my  Bengal 
brethren,  enter  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  wilful  and  perverse  obstinacy  of 
these  same  Ducks,  who  wiU  persist  in 
eating  their  mutton  in  a  state  of  nature ! 
that  is,  without  gramfeeding  according 
to  the  custom  of  civilized  countries. 

I  also  abhor  having  a  huge  tumbler 
of  swipes  placed  before  me  when  any 
person  opposite  chooses  to  drink  the 
villainous  potation.  I  am  free  to  take 
a  glass  of  cool  claret  with  any  man  that 
asks  me,  but  can  t,  and  worCt,  swill  bad 
malt  liquor  just  like  a  brewer's  horse. 
There  may  be  exceptions  in  these 
matters  of  mutton  and  beer ;  my  late 
host  in  Dhoolia  was  one  ;  but,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the^  are  the  rules,  and 
I  consider  them  grievances,  and  warn 
all  of  my  countrymen  who  cannot  sub- 
mit to  them,  and  also  to  living  in 
heated  ovens,  to  beware  o^ Duck  officer^ 
dens — dens  with  two  doors  and  loophole 
windows,  and  without  a  tatty,  or  even  a 
hook  in  the  ceiling  to  hang  a  punkah^ 
With  all  these  faults,  (and  it  is  a  heavy 
catalogue),  they  are  excellent  good  fel- 
lows, and  I  have  seen  some  of  them 
iiandJe  a  hog-spear  well. 

N.B,— I  don*tcaTe^vr\ul^o\)X\}[x€a 


calling  old  men  '  boys,' though  it  sounds 
funny ;  but  we  have  old  *  boys'  in  ould 
Ireland  too. 

Here  I  was  joined  by  a  brother  officer 
from  the  sister  presidency,  and  we  left 
Poonah  at  daybreak  ;  and  on  the  ISth 
dined  at  Mahabuleshwar;  seventy  miles ; 
good  bungalows  at  several  stages,  par- 
ticularly Wye — a  beautiful  place  ;  pretty 
good  bridle  road,  though  not  made  all 
the  way,  and  at  one  steep  place  we 
were  obliged  to  dismount.  Several 
steps  up  ranges  of  hill  with  broad  levels 
on  the  top— much  better  than  gt>ing 
one  hundred  miles  by  the  great  road 
through  Sattarah  as  some  of  our  friends 
advised  us.  Found  the  T.'s  in  a  small 
edifice  containing  four  closets — one  of 
five  bungalows  which  the  Bombay 
government  have  built  for  their  invalid 
servants,  who  are  accommodated  there- 
with for  a  trifling  rent  of  seventy  rupees 
a  month  ;  not  near  so  good  as  those  at 
our  convalescent  depot  of  Landour 
which  officers  on  duty  have  rent  free. 
Private  houses  are  however  now  rising 
on  all  sides;  upwards  of  fifty  built 
already,  and  room  for  five  hundred — 
they  have  the  great  advantage  over  oar 
Himalaya  stations,  of  abundant  level 
gpround.  Here  are  excellent  carriage 
roads  in  every  direction,  (fifty  miles  of 
them  it  it  is  said,)  but  bad  for  walking, 
being  composed  of  sof^  red  sand  and 
pudding  stone  and  scoriae  like  half 
vitrified  brick ;  so  must  be  almost 
always  ancle  deep  with  either  dust  or 
mud.  Of  this  stone  the  houses  also  are 
built ;  and  it  appears  durable,  growing 
hard  by  exposure. 

Mahabuleshwar  is 4800  feet  above  the 
sea ;  the  climate  pleasantly  cool,  never 
cold ;  no  snow  nor  frost ;  thermometer 
(  March  1 5th,)  62"*  to  68** ;  delightful,  com- 
pared with  the  Concan,  but  in  the 
rains  it  is  said  to  be  better  at  Poonah, 
and  no  one  remains  here,  they  are  so 
constant  and  violent  The  surrounding 
scenery  is  very  fine  ;  amazingly  beau- 
tiful views  into  the  plains,  and  of  the 
sea  from  the  higher  parts.  The  hills 
covered  with  vegetation — ferns,  small 
trees  and  shrubs ;  but  none  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Messourie  range  or 
Simla — no  snowy  summits — no  gigantic 
deodar,  pine,  oak,  or  those  mairnificent- 
ly  flowery  rhododendrons.  Here  are 
few  large  trees  of  any  kihd  ;  no  eagles 
or  pheasants,  or  chamois,  or  the  other 
kinds  of  deer  which  attract  a  sportsman 
into  the  Himalaya  ;  there  are,  however, 
\)^^s»>  ^^^\j6&>'«sA  v^solV^uts^  and  some 
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other  large  game,  well  worthy  of  a  rifle- 
man's notice. 

16th. — Red  dust  on  the  ghat  ^ery 
disagreeable.      Rode  to  Mhar  in  the 
afternoon ;   thirty  miles,  four  or  five 
of  which  were  down  the  steep  ghat 
with  the  evening  sun  in  our  eyes  which 
spoiled  a  noble   prospect.     Mountain 
sides  olothed  with  great  variety  of  trees 
with    brilliant    flowers    and    gigantic 
creepers   hanging  about  them  in  fes- 
toons.    Near  the  bottom  bamboos  pre- 
vail— harbingers  of  a  warm  ride  for  us 
to-morrow.     The  difference  of  climate 
aAer  an  hour's    descent  is  far   from 
agreeable.     Mhar  is  one  long  street 
with  a  good   bazaar  and   picturesque 
dawk  bungalow  built  overhanging  the 
river,  in  which  got  good  beds  and  tea. 
17th. — Started  at  three  for  Nagotna 
forty-four  miles,  on  yesterday's  jaded 
ponies.     Hot  ride  to  the  bungalow  at 
Inderpore   twenty-four  miles,    where, 
after  two  hours,  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting some  eggs  and  rice  cakes  cooked 
in  the  village,  with  chips  of  dried  bum- 
maloes,  and  a  lota  (brass  cup)  of  milk. 
Our  nags  fared  better  and  brought  us 
to  Nagotna  by  sunset,  where  a  bunder 
boat  with  a  week's    provisions  from 
Bombay  waited  in  charge  of  T— -'s 
head  butler,  whose  offices  we  forthwith 
brought  into  requisition.     Set  sail  at 
high  water,  eight  p.m.  leaving  our  suite 
and  baggage  to  toUow  as  they  could 
and  in  twelve  hours  (more  changed  the 
boat  for  palkees  which  took  us  to  T.'s 
terraced  mansion  at  Rhambala. 

Foimd  that  a  passage  had  been 
already  secured  for  us  in  an  Arab 
buggala,  bound  for  Bushire  on  board 
which  we  went  forthwith,  and  there 
saw  little  to  congratulate  ourselves  on, 
except  that  the  captain  (nakhoda)  ap- 
pears a  decent  rational  sort  of  fellow 
for  an  Arab,  and  promises  to  clear  us  a 
gangway  into  our  cabin  through  the 
pepper-bags.  He  also  assures  us  that 
*•  if  it  be  the  will  of  Providence  we  shall 
get  to  Bushire  in  less  than  a  month," 
which  is  a  comfort.  But  for  the  rest,  the 
prospect  is  rather  "poketish,**  as  Jona- 
than would  say — an  incomparably  un- 
wieldly  topsy  turvy  looking  concern, 
composed  principally  of  poop  and  pep* 
per- bags,  with  two  tall  masts  raking 
forwarils  right  over  her  bowsprit.  The 
best  cabin  was  occupied  by  sixteen  pil- 
grims from  Lucknow,  before  which  a 
piece  of  the  steerage  had  been  enclosed 
for  us  with  canvass  walls  ;  in  front  of 
oar  den  was  a  pile  of  bags,  and  on  each 


sidelittle  cloisters  containing  Parthtans, 
Medes,  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in 
•—I  know  not  where — but  we  shan't 
want  for  company.  We  cannot  stand 
upright  in  our  cabin,  nor  is  there  room 
in  it  for  both  our  beds  ;  this  last  is  of 
no  importance  as  I  have  got  mine  slung 
in  fresher  air  over  the  rails  of  the  poop. 
We  are  to  sail  in  four  days — the  steamer 
docs  not  sail  for  a  month  ;  there  is 
nothing  else,  and  tempus  fugit 

Should  never  have  got  ourselves 
equipped  in  time  for  our  travels  by  sea 
and  laud  without  the  aid  of  the  most 
beneficent  Parsee  Pickerjee  Pokerjee, 
who  also  had  managed  to  hire  our 
cabin  for  the  moderate  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred rupees,  the  sixteen  Lucknow  gents 
(as  we  afterwards  learned,^  paid  one 
hundred  and  eighty  for  tneirs ;  but 
fCimporte — any  port  in  a  storm. 

One  of  our  troubles  was  getting  bills 
of  exchange  on  difi^erent  places ;  and 
some   bags    of   Spanish   dollars — the 
standard  coin  in   outlandish  parts  of 
this  world.     One  of  the  great  annoy- 
ances of  travelling  in  India  is  hereby 
avoided — for  instance,  in  Agra  I  had 
Furrukhabad  rupees,  which  would  not 
pass  in  Gwalior ;  then  at  Shahjehanpore 
the  Gwalior  money  must  be  changed  for 
Indore  rupees,  which  go  no  further  than 
Mhow.   At  Mundlaisir  again,  Chandore 
rupees  ;  all  these  must  be  exchanged  at 
a  loss.  From  Dhoelia  these  give  place  to 
Company's  rupees  from  the  new  mint  at 
Bombay  which  now  supplies  the  whole 
presidency — the    first   time   her   Ma- 
jesty's head  has  made  its  appearance  in 
India :  till  now  our  money  was,  absurdly 
enough,  coined  in  the  name  of  one 
**  Shah  Allum,"  to  s^iow  the  mercan- 
tile humility  of  my  mushroom  lord  and 
master  ^  John  company."     The   new 
money  is  not  in  my  opinion  so  hand- 
some as  the  old  but  is   a  great  con- 
venience as  there  is  a  similar  coinage 
in  Calcutta  where  a  gigantic  mint  has 
lately  been  erected  to  make  money  by 
steam  for  the  whole  Bengal  presidency. 
This  has  swallowed  up  the  provincial 
mints  of  Benares,  Sangor,  &c.,  which 
used  to  supply  the  uppor  provinces ; 
and  to  their  no  small  inconvenience,  as 
the  fluctuations  of  the  money  market, 
and  the  power  of  great  capitalists  must 
be  increased  by  so  distant  a  source  of 
supply — from  some  places  2000  miles. 
The  revenue  collectors  receive  only  our 
own  money,  which  at  the  rent-paying 
season    is    accordingly    enhanced    in 
price.    Formerly,  this  was  reoauMLledV^^ 
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the  factlitj  of  getting  old  tiher  coined 
into  the  currency.  At  Saugar,  natives 
used  when  rupees  were  at  an  advance 
of  more  than  the  cost  of  coining,  (J 
per  cent,)  to  bring  bullion  in  horse  loads 
from  distances  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles,  sit  down  and  see  it  assayed  and 
stamped  before  their  faces  (this  was 
done  by  natives  with  dies  made  on  the 
spot  but  equal  to  any  in  England,)  in 
their  own  simple  and  cheap  manner, 
only  slightly  modified  by  improved 
construction  of  their  instruments,  which 
were  so  little  complicated  that  common 
coolies  from  the  bazaar,  hired  by  the 
day  as  wanted,  did  almost  all  the  work. 
By  this  mint  not  only  were  the  ex- 
penses of  coinage  paid,  ^the  only  in- 
stance however,  in  India,  m  which  this 
has  been  accomplished,)  but  the  Euro- 
pean superintendent.  Col.  P ,  after 

deducting  his  own  salai^  and  all  others, 
sent  a  clear  profit  of  10,000  rupees  per 


annum  into  the  govemmeut  treasury 
for  the  last  six  years  :  twelve  lakhs  of 
money  coined  in  tiie  year  covered  the 
expense.  In  Calcutta,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  are  required  as  an  establish- 
ment of  people  who  understand  the 
machinery  must  be  constantly  kept  up  ; 
steam  engines  are  not  omnipotent  in  a 
country  where  day  labourers  can  be 
procured  for  2}d.  or  dd.  a  day.  In 
]fld6,  the  Calcutta  mint  coined  one  and 
a  half  million  of  silver  money  for  which 
the  country  paid  £30,000,  besides  £^eat 
inconvenience  was  suflered  by  govern- 
ment in  collecting  the  revenue  of  the 
distant  provinces,  in  which  accordingly 
the  court  have  now  recommended  the 
re-establishment  of  mints  on  the  old 
system — to  rebuild  what  they  had  just 

EuUed  down,  exemplifying  one  of  the 
enefits  of  an  experimental  government 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
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A  Olnssary  of  T*mis  used  In  Oredan,  Romui. 
ItMlian,  and  Ooihie  Arrhitertiira.  Third  edi. 
tion.  9  vols.  Svn.  Oxford  :  John  R  Parker ; 
Charles  TUt,  London.    1S40. 

This  is  not  only  a  very  pretty  but  a 
very  useful  work,  appealing  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  understanding. 
The  compiler  under  the  respective 
heads  of  nis  glossary,  not  only,  de- 
scribes well,  but  the  publisher  spares 
no  pains  or  expense  in  woodcuts  of 
the  very  best  description,  to  illustrate 
what  has  been  stated  in  the  letter- 
press ;  so  much  so,  that  we  consider 
that  any  person,  by  the  aid  of  these 
volumes,  may,  at  very  little  expense 
of  time  or  trouble,  become  acquainted 
with  the  terms  and  characteristics  of 
architecture.  Though  professing  to 
illustrate  all  styles  of  architecture,  yet 
it  is  principally  (though  by  no  means 
exclusively)  confined  to  the  Gothic 
order:  and  we  think  the  compiler 
right,  for  in  our  opinion  the  fine 
fancy — the  exuberant  fertility  —  the 
wild  romance  of  the  Gothic  style,  make 
it  every  day  more  and  more  a  favourite 
— >and  we  are  constrained  to  favour 
and  admire  it  more  than  the  cold  and 
chaste,  but  less  interesting  furms  of 
classic  architecture — just  on  the  same 
principle  that  we  prefer  a  play  of 
Shakspeare  to  one  of  Euripides,  or 
would  lay  aside  the  iEneid  of  Virgil 
to  take  up  the  Jeruaslem  T)e\\N«T«4  oi 


Tasso.  We  consider  a  convenient  and 
comparatively  cheap  work  on  archi- 
tecture very  desirable  for  Irishmen; 
for  certainly  as  yet  our  architecture, 
whether  public  or  domestic,  is  not  to 
be  boasted  of.  It  is  true,  we  may 
have  f  ome  really  fine  buildings  in  our 
metropolis ;  and,  without  specifving, 
may  assert  that  Dublin  can  boast 
of  works  creditable  to  any  city.  But, 
still,  we  hold  that,  generally  speaking, 
in  our  places  of  worship  and  in  our 
domestic  buildings  we  are  much  behind 
hand,  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  that 
a  taste  for  the  useful  and  beautiful, 
more  especially  in  the  Gothic  style, 
should  be  communicated  to  our  nobility 
and  gentry.  We  are  quite  siu*e  that 
were  a  gentleman  in  possession  of 
this  book,  and  took  the  trouble  to 
consult  its  beautiful  illustrations,  as 
well  as  read  its  accurate  definitions, 
he  would  not  permit  a  builder,  culling 
himself  an  architect,  to  erect  for  him 
the  monstrous,  absurd,  inconvenient, 
gpimcrack  of  a  thing,  which  might  be 
called  PEPPER-BOX  castle — nor  aminis- 
ter  and  churchwardens  deform  their 
new  churches  with  amultitude  of  spikes, 
like  a  many-legged  insect  sprawling  on 
its  back,  and  then  say  they  had  imi- 
tated an  abbev,  church  of  the  olden 
times.  The  fact  is,  that  Ireland  is 
\MhSsid  the  rest  of  Europe  in  arehiteo- 
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tural  works.    Of  the  period  before  the 
Anglo- Norman  conquest,  we  have  no 
existing  remains,  but  the  round  towers, 
Corraac's  chapel  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel, 
and  a  few  extremely  simple  and  unor- 
namented   churches.      Subsequent  to 
that  conquest — and  when  the  invaders 
became  petty  princes,  and  wished  to 
bargain    with     the    church    for   the 
safety    of    their    souls— there    were 
sundry  abbeys  and  cathedrals  built  in 
imitation  of  those  already  existing  in 
England  and  France ;  but  there  were 
three  obstacles  to  the  prevalence  of  or- 
nate and  elaborate  architecture ;  viz.  in 
the  comparative  poverty  of  the  country, 
the  want  of  handicraftsmen,  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  good  material. 
Ireland,  deficient  as  it  is  in  the  newer 
and  upper  formations — which  abound 
above   the  coal   measures  in    France 
and  England — cannot  offer  either  the 
new  sandstone   or   the   oolite  to   the 
workman  to  cut  or  carve  with  a  readi- 
ness that  made  ornamental  work  com- 
paratively cheap  elsewhere.     Our  gra- 
nite and  carboniferous  limestone  almost 
set  at  defiance  the  tools  of  that  period  ; 
and  even  now,  when  used,  the  labour 
required  in  the  cutting  is  so  costly, 
that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question 
to  expect  that   the  rich   decorations 
and  the  delicate   carvings  which   are 
to  be  seen  wrought  out  in  the  sand- 
stone and  oolites  of  England,  should 
be  produced   in  our  country.      Con- 
sequently, it  is  found,  by  old  records, 
and   by   the   exhibition   of  the  stone 
itself,  that  most  of  the  decorations  of 
our  ecclesiastical  building  in  Dublin 
and  elsewhere — as,  for   mstance,  the 
mullioned   windows,  the    groins,   the 
mouldings,  the  corbels,  of  St.  Patrick*?, 
Christ    Church,    &c.    Ktc — were   im- 
ported   from    Normandy   or    Bristol. 
And,  even  at  this  day,  the  expensive- 
ness  of  our   native  material — which, 
confessedly,    when    finished,    is   most 
durable— forces   the    Irish  builder  to 
have  recourse  to  Roman  cement,  he. 
to  execute  his  decorations.     Now,  the 
truth  Ls,  that  .the  Irish  climatu  is  not 
suitable  to  the  permanence  of  those 
succedanea.     Its  dampness — its  alter- 
nations of  frost  and  thaw— very  soon 
cause  the  scaling  ofl^  of  these  exterior 
coatings ;    and    we   have,    more   than 
once,   in   travelling  through    Irelan<l, 
had  to  observe  a  castle,  decked  out 
in    all    the    florid   taste  of   extreme 


Gothic,  with  the  mean  brickwork 
peeping  out  fVom  its  towers,  embat- 
tlements,  and  mullions,  and  showing 
ofi^,  perhaps,  like  its  owner,  as  an 
ambitious  spendthrift,  very  much  out 
at  elbows.  Without,  then,  expecting 
that  our  country  will  ever  be  re- 
markable for  specimens  of  the  florid 
Gothic,  or  of  very  elaborate  decora- 
tions, we  have  at  least  a  right  to 
suppose  that,  with  increasing  wealth, 
and  increasing  skill  in  our  builders  and 
tradesmen,  there  will  be  more  attention 
to  chaste  and  legitimate  ornament, 
combined  with  convenience  and  coih- 
fort,  in  our  public  and  private  build- 
ings; and,  to  further  this  desirable 
effect,  we  cannot  recommend  a  more 
useful  or  instructive  work  than  the  one 
we  now  notice. 


Ter.rert:  •  Po«ni1n  fnar  cuitnu.     PrAin  tlit^ 
Frrnrh  of  J.  B.  L.  Greaset    With  illustnUory 
not«tiby  M.  Montaigra.   London ;  Starie.  1840. 

An  agreeable  trifle,  for  the  most  part 
pleasantly  translated.  Of  Gresset^s 
Ver-v&rt  there  had  been  already  'two 
English  translations — one  by  Dr.  Ged- 
des,  which  appears  to  have  combined 
almost  every  possible  fault — gratuitous 
additions,  too,  are  made — and  of  ex- 
treme coarseness.  We  have  onlv  seen 
such  parts  of  this  trarislation  as  are 
printed  in  Mason  Good's  life  of  Ged- 
des ;  but  these  are  quite  enough  to 
enable  us  to  speak  with  entire  assurance 
on  the  subject. 

Another  translation,  by  Gilbert 
Cooper,  possesses  very  high  merit. 
The  versification  is  easy  and  graceful, 
and  the  story,  on  the  whole,  is  well 
told,  though  we  think  Cooper  too  fond 
of  enlarging  and  expanding,  and  though 
he  is  every  now  and  then  led  away  by 
the  temptation  of  a  whimsical  rhyme. 
This  translation  is  printed  in  Chal- 
mers's Poets.  Mr.  Montagu's  has  not 
quite  the  eai^y  flow  of  Coi)j)er's  style, 
but  has  the  merit  of  greater  fldelity. 

Mr.  Montagu  has  added  a  few  enter- 
taining notes,  and  gives  translations 
from  Catullus  and  Ovid  of  Lesbia's 
Sparrow  and  Ovid's  Parrot. 


Mlltnn'ii  rnrndisi*  Lnnt :  with  roplooii  VotM* 
explnnatory  and  rritiriU ;  pfurtljr  M»l^rtrd  from 
the  variou!*  minm(*ntn1orH(  and  partly  ongtniii; 
sIko  n  M(»rootr  of  h\*  lift*.  By  Janut  Prende. 
ville,  A.B.  Svu.  HoldMMrorth,  London.    1S40. 

An  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  con- 
taining, in  a  moderate  compass,  a 
selection  from  the  notes  of  his  many 
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commentators^  was  a1>ook  much  want- 
ing, and  thb  want  Mr.  Prendeville  s 
book  in  part  supplies.  It  is  of  con- 
venient size,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
carefully  printed,*  and  the  selection 
of  notes  not  injudicious.  A  life  of 
Milton  is  prefixed,  written  on  the 
plan  of  Hay  ley's,  so  as  to  make 
the  poet,  by  large  extracts  from  his 
letters  and  political  tracts,  his  own 
biographer.  We  are  dissatisfied  with 
but  one  thing  in  Mr.  Prendeville's 
book,  which  is  his  arbitrary  alteration 
of  the  punctuation  of  former  editions. 
The  interposition  of  notes  of  admira- 
tion and  dashes — even  supposing*  them 
rightly  placed,  and  exhibiting  that  the 
editor  understands  his  author — may 
be  too  frequent.  In  any  republication 
of  Milton,  the  punctuation  of  the  edi- 
tions printed  during  his  life,  and,  in 
particular,  the  second,  should  not  be 
unnecessarily  deviated  from.  In  the 
few  caACS  in  which  it  may  be  deemed 
unavoidable,  (if,  indeed,  there  be  any 
such,  for  Milton's  works  were  printed 
with  great  correctness,)  the  editor 
should  always  communicate  such 
changes  by  a  note. 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  edition 
is  creditable  to  the  author*s  scholar- 
ship ;  and  although,  for  the  reason 
we  have  mentioned,  it  Is  not  quite 
such  an  edition  as  would  be  best 
for  purposes  of  reference,  it  is  likely 
to  be  found  a  very  convenient  and 
useful  schoolbook.  The  quotations 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
familiar  as  they  in  general  are,  add 
very  much  to  the  value  of  the  book, 
and  will  save  both  master  and  pupil 
much  trouble. 

Geometrical  Propositions  Demonstnited,  or  a 
Supplement  to  Kuclid,  beinR'  a  Key  .to  th« 
ExrrrlHes  appended  to  Eurlid'A  Elements.  By 
\V.  I>.  Cooiey,  A.B      12nio.    London.    1840.  . 

We  do  not  know  any  work  more 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  school  in- 
struction in  geometry  than  this  new 
collection  of  exercises  on  Euclid.  The 
propositions  are  admirably  selected — 


not  so  many  nor  so  difficult  as  to  deter 
the  young  student  from  the  task  of 
making  himself  master  of  them,  and 
yet  containing  a  greater  variety  of 
propositions  both  of  practical  use  and 
(a  far  more  attractive  quality  to  a  true 
lover  of  geometry)  intrinsic  beauty, 
than  some  of  our  most  popular  col- 
lections of  formidable  size  and  extra- 
vagant price.  The  demonstrations  are 
beautifully  concise,  clear,  and  simple — 
the  diagrams  admirably  executed,  and 
the  abbreviations  made  use  of  so  clear 
as  to  cause  no  difficulty  to  the  student, 
while  they  very  materially  diminish 
the  size  and  cost  of  the  book.  It 
contains  only  120  propositions ;  but 
we  do  not  know  any  book  containiiup 
three  times  the  number  which  wiU 
convey  more  useful  instruction  to  the 
young  student,  or  suggest  more  ele- 
gant modes  of  demonstrating  other 
theorems. 


The  Dream  of  Dfe :  a  NarrAtire  Poem.  Water- 
furd.    1840. 

The  Auatrians  in  Italy :  a  Cosmopolitical  Ro. 
mance.  By  Eugene  OuataTos  Voo  Sfrinner. 
Cork.    1838. 

Keligious  Poems,  IN  tbrsS.    Belfast.    1840L 

Three  books,  in  three  provincial  cities 

bom, 
The    counters    of   three    booksellers 

forlorn, 
John  Bull,  John  Bolster,  John  M'Comb 

adorn — 
Why  with  such  bibliopolists  at  home 
As   Bolster,    Bull,    and  sweet    Will 

Honey  Comb, 
Should  our   three    native    bards    to 

London  roam  ? 
The  first  in  gauzy  sentiment  snrpast. 
The  next  in  leaf-gold  phrase ^in  both 

the  last ; 
All  these  last  month  were  sent  us  for 

review — 
What  can  we  do  with  them  ?     What 

did  we  do  ? 
—  We  did  the  first— which  did  the 

other  two. 


*  One  strange  blunder  occurs  page  93 — plantain  is  printed  for  "platane.**  The 
mistake  is  mentioned  in  a  note,  and  attributed  to  inadvertence.  The  page  ought  to 
have  been  cancelled  when  the  blunder  was  observed. 
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